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iUuslraied  by  an  Engraving  by  Mr.  Sarlaln,  from  Ltntdacer'a  Picture. 

Or  were  I  like  great  Little,  who  dolh  rioK 

■"TooHorCHa,  hal  LBnd!(eer,yoa'reaqQeerchap; 

So  sweetly  love's  alamtn, 

AndwialUhcy 

How  1  WQuld  sing, 

Will  say 

And  make  the  world  rejoice ! 

Wbo  s«e  lliese  iBp-do^  al  their  lap. 

OhI  would  1  h.nd  thai  heavenly  voice,— 
Moore's  Vox  Siellarurai 

The  mrwt  ftsiidious  will  find  a  ireal 

In  your  dogs  meet. 

Or  were  I  Doctor  Sonthey,  whose  inrention 

Thepreuy  creaiuresi 
What  life  in  all  Ihelr  fealures  I 

And  bnppy  turns 
Have  been  so  much  admired  by  men  1 

Tficy  seem  to  move  and  challer 

Would  I'd  All  pen  1— 
I'd  rather  have  his  pension. 

Orer  ih«  scalding ^alle^: 

And  we  appear 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  poet,  living 

To  hear 

Or  dead,  for  giving 

Each  <ur-!ofy  remnrk. 

Effect  to  your  ■'  Too  Hot"  were  Bdbns. 

'■  Tbfiiw  physic  lo  the  dugs,"  ihey  say 
In  the  piny; 

I've  hnown  full  many  a  painter  in  my  lime. 
Of  many  an  age,  and  many  a  school  and  cline ; 
But,  Sir,  Inevcrltnew 

And  really  one  mi?hl  almost  fnncy, 
.       (Soch  is  the  painter's  necromancy,) 
'Thai  uy  one  of  ihesc  could  lake  a  liiile  barlt. 

Such  a  dog  fancier  asyon. 
Wbat  Rubens  was  lo  lions,  Cnyp  lo  cows,                 ^ 

And  IVe  a  notion 

Morland  to  sows                                                ' 

There's  not  a  rat 

And  hogs, 

Or  cm 

VonaretoVogs. 

CoDld  look  on  this  "  will  life"  wiihoot  emotion. 

There's  an  attractiveness  abonl  yonr  harriers, 

Wbal  hamor  In  thdr  facesl  there's  not  one 

P  ugsjood  !e5,mB!liffii,EreyhouQds,lurnspiis,(a  rritri 
Goes  far  lo  settle  the  great  philosophic  schism 

But  is  a  petfeci  picture  of  fun. 

Wariall.  andaalirisis,  snddoifiar  mind, 

Abom  animal  magnetism. 

Their  wry  tails  are  waggishly  inclined. 

There's  not  a  doe  but  owes  you  more,  I  vow, 
Than  e'erle  owed  his  pa, 

LudMer,— thuu  bright  R.  A.  I 

Or  his  dog-ma ; 

Wbo,  who)haliiay 

And  not  a  ciir  (bat  meets 

What's  doe 

You  in  the  slreets. 

To  you, 

Bui  onght  to  make  you  a  profound  bow- 

UnleM  Apollo,  glorious  god  of  day, 
In  whoM  hrlsht  ear  the  eternal  gas-liEhl  shines, 

Wow. 

Excuse  ihe^^e  dog-grel  rhymes,  my  dear 

Would  drop  Ls  a  few  lines! 

Landseerl 

They're  bad  enough,  I-owBj 

OhI  had  I  Byron's  power 

(AiJihor  of  the  Giaour,) 

rd  let  em  know  vhat's  what ! 

But  yet  they  shall  go  down 

To  laie  posterity,  (so  e'M  lei  critic*  rail,) 

Like  a  tin  kettle  lied  lo  yonr  dog's  tail. 
That  every  doe's  his  day 
I've  oft  heard  sav: 
Bui,  Landseer,  yours  sball  last  fur  ages. 

For  Sir.  no  pral»e  could  be  too  warm  for  your  "  Too 

Tboagh  B»ron,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  wildish, 
And  his  best  poem 

(So  shall  these  pages,) 
And  after  limes  shall  know  you  what  yon  are,— 

(8o  all  will  say  who  know  him,) 

Very  Childe-ish ; 

auiie  a  DoD-Sria.                                  A 

Vm..y.  No.  I.       3                                                                                         H 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SYSTEM. 

From  the  Edinborfh  Review. 

1.  Cesar  Biroiteau.   Par  M.  de  Balzac.  Nou- 
velle  Edition.    8vo.    Paris:  1841. 

2.  Histoire  de  M.  Jobard.    Svo.    Par  Cham. 
Paris:  1842. 

M.  BiROTTEAU  is  a  worthy  citizen,  who, 
impatient  at  the  slow  results  of  industry, 
resolves  to  make  his  fortune  at  a  bound.  M. 
Jobard  is  a  simple-minded  believer  in  Ad- 
vertisements. Which  of  us  does  not,  in 
some  respect,  resemble  a  Birotteau  or  a  Jo* 
bard  1 — was  the  question  we  asked  ourselves 
as  we  laid  down  the  works  in  which  their 
adventures  are  recorded,  and  took  up  the 
extra-sheet  of  the  Times.  Here,  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  Newspaper,  are  above 
five  hundred  announcements  of  wants  or  su- 
perfluities— remedies  for  all  sorts  of  ail- 
ments— candidates  for  all  sorts  of  situations 
—conveyances  for  those  who  wish  to  travel, 
establishments  for  those  who  wish  to  stay  at 
home — investments  for  him  who  has  made 
his  fortune,  and  modes  of  growing  rich  for 
him  who  has  that  pleasure  yet  to  come — 
elixirs  to  make  us  beautiful,  and  balsams  to 
preserve  us  from  decav — new  theatres  for 
the  idle,  new  chapels  for  the  serious,  new 
cemeteries  in  pleasant  situations  for  the 
dead: — carriages,  horses,  dogs,  men-ser- 
vants, maid-servants.  East  India  Directors, 
and  Oovemesses, — how  is  all  this  to  be  dis- 
regarded or  disbelieved,  without  wilfully 
•hutting  our  eyes  to  the  progress  of  society ; 
or  living  in  an  habitual  state  of  apprehen- 
sion, resembling  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Accum 
of  ''Death  in  the  Pot"  celebrity,  who  be- 
lieved that  every  thing  he  ate  was  poisoned 
more  or  less,  and  regarded  every  butcher  as 
a  C»sar  Borgia,  and  every  cook  maid  who 
boiled  a  potato  for  him  as  a  Marquise  de 
Brinvilliers  in  disguise  1 

In  short,  there  is  no  disguising  it,  the 
grand  principle  of  modern  existence  is  no- 
toriety; we  live  and  move  and  have  our  be- 
ing in  print.  Hardly  a  second-rate  Dandy 
can  start  for  the  moors,  or  a  retired  Slop- 
seller  leave  London  for  Margate,  without 
announcing  the  "  fashionable  movement"  in 
the  Morning  Post  f  and  what  Curran  said  of 
Byron,  that  ''he  wept  for  the  press,  and 
wiped  his  eyes  with  the  public,"  may  now 
be  predicated  of  every  one  who  is  striving 
for  any  sort  of  distinction.  He  must  not 
only  weep,  but  eat,  drink,  walk,  talk,  hunt, 
shoot,  give  parties,  and  travel,  in  the  news- 
papers. People  now-a-days  contemptuously 
reject  the  old  argument,  *' whom  not  to  know 
argues  yourself  uikoown.''  The  universal 
inhrence  is,  that,  if  a  man  be  not  kaowui  he 
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cannot  be  worth  knowing ;  and  any  attempt 
to  couple  merit  with  modesty^  is  invariably 
met  with  the  well-known  aphorism  of  the 
Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  that  the  only  con- 
nexion between  them  is  their  both  beginning 
with  an  m.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  use- 
less to  swim  against  the  stream,  and  folly  to 
differ  from  our  contemporaries:  a  prudent 
youth  will  purchase  the  last  edition  of  "  The 
Art  of  Rising  in  the  World,  or  Every  Man 
his  own  Fortune-maker,"  and  sedulously 
practise  the  main  precept  it  enjoins — never 
to  omit  an  opportunity  of  placing  your  name 
in  printed  characters  before  the  world. 

It  may  be  argued,  that,  when  every  body 
takes  to  puffing,  it  comes  to  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  if  nobody  puffed  at  all;  but  the 
well-known  aphorism  holds  good: — 

**  Be  not  the  first  to  lay  the  old  aside. 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried." 

Besides,  in  the  lottery  of  life  as  at  present 
managed,  though  the  blanks  may  be  more 
numerous,  the  prizes  are  proportionably 
rich.  When  means  of  communication  were 
restricted,  and  skill,  taste,  or  talent  was 
njade  known  with  difficulty  beyond  a  narrow 
circle — a  street,  a  village,  or  a  town — it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and 
almost  impossible  to  become  a  millionaire: 
fame  and  profit  were  distributed  among  the 
community  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Greek  among  the  inhabitants  of  our  north- 
ern part  of  this  island,  where  (according  to 
Dr.  Johnson)  all  have  a  mouthful,  few  a  bel- 
lyful ;  and  for  this  reason  we  have  always 
entertained  some  doubts  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  anecdote  regarding  "  the  great  Twalm- 
ly,  the  inventor  of  the  New  Floodgate  Iron." 
Either  Dr.  Johnson  invented  the  story  to 
tease  ^Boswell,  or  Mr.  Twalmly  had  formed 
an  undue  estimate  of  the  extent  of  his  own 
celebrity ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  daily  press 
was  even  then  beginning  to  exercise  an  un- 
due influence ;  since  the  Lexicographer  says, 
in  1776,  that  he  should  have  visited  Mrs. 
Rudd,  "  were  it  not  that  they  have  now  a 
trick  of  putting  every  thing  into  the  news- 
papers.*' At  the  present  time,  assuming 
greatness  to  consist  in  notoriety,  the  inven- 
tor of  a  new  fire-iron  for  smoothing  linen 
(for  such,  neither  more  nor  less,  was  Mr. 
Twalmly's  discovery)  might  /airly  earn  a 
title  to  name  himself  "  the  great  j"  not  sim- 
ply for  the  reason  sugffested  by  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe  (Dr.  Barnard) — ^because  he  would 
rank  amongst  "  Inventaa  aut  qui  vitam  exco- 
leure  per  artes,"  but  because  within  a  few 
hours  the  whole  United  Kingdom  might  be 
talking  of  him.  We  pardon  the  tailor  who 
tells  us  to  reform  our  bills,  and  the  pastry- 
cook who  writes  «•  a  private  (printed)  let- 
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ter  to  commend  his  rout-cakes,  when  we  re- 
collect that  a  lucky  hit  might  enable  the  one 
(like  Gunter)  to  return  thirty  thousand  a 
year  to  the  income-tax,  and  the  other  (like 
Stulz)  to  purchase  a  feudal  castle  and  a 
barony. 

With  so  much  to  stimulate  energy  and 
reward  eloquence,  no  wonder  that  invention 
has  been  racked  for  topics,  and  language  for 
terms,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  busy  and 
bustling,  but  observing  and  intelligent  pub- 
lic ;  and  here,  again,  it  is  remarkable  how 
ingeniously  the  style  of  address  has  been 
adapted  to  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  hour. 
When  Scott,  Byron,  Moore,  Rogers,  Words- 
worth, Soathey,  &c*y  were  in  their  zenith, 
or  whilst  the  horizon  was  still  in  a  blaze  with 
their  descending  glorv,  the  most  attractive 
vehicle  was  verse,  and  the  praises  of  black- 
ing were  song  in  strains  which  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  ^*  Childe  Harold"  him- 
self, even  in  his  own  opinion — for  when  ac- 
cused of  receiving  six  hundred  a-year  for 
his  services  AS  Poet-Laureat  to  Mrs.  Warren, 
— of  being,  in  short,  the  actual  personage 
alluded  to  in  her  famous  boast,  *'\Ve  keeps 
a  poet'' — he  showed  no  anxiety  to  repudiate 
the  charge.  The  present,  however,  is  an 
nnpoetic  age  —  though,  by  the  way,  we 
should  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  any  one 
who  would  mention  an  age  that  was  not  de- 
scribed as  both  unpoetic  and  wicked  at  the 
time : — 

**  Nos  ne^aiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem." 

To  change  the  expression,  then,  the  pre- 
sent age  decidedly  prefers  prose  to  poetry ; 
nay,  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
person  principally  interestea,  and  after  all 
the  good  advice  both  he  and  we  have  wasted 
on  the  point,  there  can  be  jno  doubt  whatev- 
er that  ^'The  Excursion"  is  more  than  ever 
caviare  to  the  vulgar;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  gallant  stand  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Tay- 
lor and  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  in  its  defence, 
has  no  chance  at  all  against  the  *'  Pickwick 
Papers"  or  "  Oliver  Twist.*'  Mrs.  Warren, 
consequently,  has  been  obliged  to  pension 
off  her  poets ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  inven- 
tions, the  excellence  of  elixirs,  the  wonder- 
working powers  of  pills,  the  beauties  of  es- 
tates on  sale,  the  rain-repelling  powers  of 
York  cloth,  the  advantages  of  railroads,  the 
comforts  of  steam-vessels,  the  hopes  of  the 
living,  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  are  now  al« 
most  invariably  set  forth  in  that  humble  and 
ordinary  form  of  lan|[uage  which  M.  Jour- 
dain  bad  been  employmg  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it.  Far  be  it  from  ns  to  say  that 
there  is  the  less  scope  for  imagination  on 
that  aeeoiiBt ;  and  imagination,  be  it  remem- 


bered,  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
to  be  the  essential,  elemental,  fundamental, 
characteristic  quality  of  poetry.  If  we 
adopt  Lockers  definition,  the  writers  are 
equally  distinguished  by  wit;  for  they  dis- 
cover hidden  similitudes,  and  associate 
things  apparently  unconnected  with  the 
most  startling  and  enviable  facility.  Let 
any  one  who  is  skeptical  as  to  the  degree  of 
talent  employed  and  required  for  the  pur* 
pose,  try  to  find  out  the  point  of  analogy 
between  Dante's  Inferno  and  HoUoway^ 
Ointment,  or  the  likeness  between  Archime- 
des and  Mr.  Wray,  the  vender  of  gout  pills. 

Mark,  too,  the  skill  with  which  the  mode 
of  attack  is  varied;  one  dashes  at  once  in 
medias  res,  or  puts  on  an  imposing  air  of 
frankness ;  another  trusts  the  result  to  in- 
ference, reserves  the  point  for  the  postscript, 
like  a  young  lady's  letter,  or  lures  you  on 
imperceptibly,  like  Bishop  Berkeley  s  *' Es- 
say on  Tar  Water,"  which  concludes  with 
reflections  on  the  Trinity. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  denying  that 
Advertisements  constitute  a  class  oi  com- 
position intimately  connected  with  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  domestic  habits  of  a  people. 
Person  used  to  say,  that  a  single  Athenian 
newspaper  would  be  worth  all  the  commen- 
taries on  Aristophanes  put  together.  Sure- 
ly, then,  a  brief  analysis  of  modern  puffery 
would  be  no  unacceptable  bequest  to  pos- 
terity. We  shall  show,  before  we  have 
done,  that  no  trade,  profession,  walk,  or 
condition  in  life  is  entirely  free  from  it ;  and 
it  will  be  an  instructive  exercise  for  moral 
philosophers  or  metaphysicians  to  fix  the 
degrees  and  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  va- 
rieties. 

It  would  seem  that  pain,  or  the  fear  of 
pain,  is  the  most  active  stimulant,  and  van- 
ity the  next ;  for  the  boldest  appeals  to  cre- 
dulity are  made  by  those  who  profess  to 
cure  diseases  or  improve  personal  appear- 
Our  first  specimens  shall  be  borrow- 
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ed  from  a  class  usually,  though  we  hope  un- 
justly, denominated  quacks: — 

<'SoRPRisiNG  Prophecy  op  Dante. — How  lit- 
tle was  it  imagined  that  those  celebrated  lines  of 
Dante,  'And  Time  ehall  see  thee  cured  of  every 
ill  P  would  be  literally  fulfilled  in  Englaind,  and 
in  the  nineteenth  century !  Yet  so  it  is.  The 
disorders  of  man,  however  comi>licated  the^may 
be,  are  now  subdued  with  surprising  rapidity  by 
that  incomparable  preparation,  '  Holloway^ 
Ointment,'  in  combination  with  its  powerful  aux- 
iliary, <Holloway's  External  Disease  PiU'  It 
is  truly  surprising  to  witness  the  innumerable 
cures  performed  by  the  special  qualities  of  the 
Ointment,  and  the  alterative  and  tonic  properties 
of  the  PiUs.    Nor  can  we  too  earnestly  recom- 
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mend  their  adoption  in  acute  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism, gout,  cancer,  paralysis,  scrofula,  piles, 
glandular  complaints,  wounds  of  every  kind,  and, 
m  brie^  in  all  external  disorders." 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  art  of  as- 
sociation ;  but  Mr.  Holloway  is  fully  equal- 
led by  Mr.  Wray : — 

"Archimedes,  while  bathing,  solved  a  difficult 
problem,  which  so  delighted  him,  that  he  jumped 
out  of  the  bath,  and  ran  through  the  streets  oi 
Syracuse,  exclaiming,  ^  I  have  found  it,  I  have 
found  it !'  There  are  many  problems  in  medical 
science  very  difficult  to  explain.  Mr.  Wray,  ol 
Holbom-hifl,  has,  however,  by  the  pre-emmeni 
virtues  of  his  Balsamic  Pills,  solved  a  very  ^r- 
plexing  problem  in  the  art  of  healing ;  an  article 
of  mater  excellence  and  utility  the  annals  of 
medicine  do  not  record." 

To  extend  the  fame  of  his  Eye-SnufT,  Mr. 
Grirostone,  rather  injudiciously  in  our  opin- 
ion, has  resorted  to  the  old  custom,  and  ap- 
pends a  rhyming  tribute  by  a  custoiner : — 

'  Great  was  the  power  thai  did  to  man  impart 
Creative  genius  and  inventive  art ; 
The  second  praise  is,  doiil)tIe8s,  Grimstone.  thine  ! 
Wise  was  thine  head,  and  great  was  thy  design ! 
Olir  precious  sight,  from  danger  now  set  free, 
Wives,  widows,  fathers,  praises  sing  to  thee. 

*  Eliza  Robson. 
'  19,  Bell  Street,  Edgeware  Road,  Marylebone.* 

Mr.  Mannering,  the  rival  of  Mr.  Grim- 
stone,  states  that  a  box  of  his  snuff  is  always 
ready  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  public ; 
but  it  is  suggested  that  those  who  do  not 
like  a  crowd,  had  better  provide  themselves 
with  a  box  to  be  used  at  home.  Mr.  Propert 
•peaks  plainly  and  concisely  to  the  point : — 

"Propert's  Embrocation  for  Gout.— Thip 
invaluable  article  has  bee i  for  many  years  used 
in  Private  Families ;  and  though  applied  in  many 
of  the  most  desperate  cases,  has  never  once  been 
known  to  fail  i—it  gives  instantaneous  relief,  and 
in  a  few  applications  effects  a  cure,  without  in- 
jury to  the  health." 

The  Balm  of  Syriacum,  '^a  sovereign 
remedy  for  both  bodily  and  mental  decay," 
is  recommended  in  an  address  to  her  Majes- 
ty : — "  It  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  too,  for 
us  to  consider,  that  the  Royal  Household, 
as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  have  experi- 
enced the  benefit  of  our  Medicine,  of  which 
we  have  been  favored  with  testimonies 
highly  flattering  to  our  reputation  and  fu- 
ture fame.''  This  kind  of  loyalty  may  be 
spared. 

Mr.  Cockle's  Antibilioas  Pills  are  recom- 
mended by  a  long  list  of  patrons,  contain- 
ing ten  Dukes,  five  Marquises,  seventeen 
Earls,  eight  Viscounts,  sixteen  Lords,  one 
Archbishop  (Armagh),  fifteen  Bishops,  the 
Adjutant-General,  the  present  Attorney* 
General,  the  late  Attorney-General,  the 
Advocate-General,  Sir  IVancie  Bordett,  Sir 
Andsew  Agnew,  Alderman  Wood,  and  Mr. 
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Sergeant  Talfourd,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  both  literature  and  law. 
This  list  might  give  rise  to  curious  specula- 
tions as  to  the  comparative  biliousness  of 
the  higher  classes.  We  only  hope  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Bishops  will  not  be  made  the 
groundwork  of  any  insinuations  ap^ainst  the 
Church.  Fortunately,  the  English  Arch- 
bishops have  not  lent  their  names ;  and  we 
understand  that  the  Bishop  of  London  did 
not  put  down  his  until  after  the  publication 
of  a  certain  Letter  from  a  Canon-Residen- 
tiary of  St.  Paul's. 

Baker's  Patent  Antidote  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Sea-Sickness,  has  proved  so  efii- 
cacious  that  the  stewards  of  steam-vessels, 
we  are  confidently  assured,  refuse  to  dis- 
tribute it  for  fear  of  its  diminishing  the  call 
for  brandy  and  water.  This  is  very  silly 
on  their  part,  since  the  demand  for  eatables 
and  drinkables  would  increase. 

<*Who  (says  Mr.  Baker,  in  a  passage  reprint- 
ed from  Blackwood)  has  not  sunered  from  Sea- 
Sickness  ? — that  remorseless  fiend,  who,  sparing 
neither  ase  nor  sex,  intelligence  nor  respecta- 
bility, makes  a  point  of  setting  at  defiance  all  the 
decorums  of  etiquette,  all  the  ^race  of  attitude, 
all  the  claims  of  humanity.  I  nave  seen  digni- 
fied statesmen,  lovehr  women,  poets  of  the  most 
romantic,  divines  or  the  most  spiritual  cast  of 
countenance,  all  huddled  together  at  a  ship's  side 
with  confusion  truly  humiliating,  yellow  as  daf- 
fodils, and  moaning  as  dismally  as  a  north  wind 
whistling  through  the  keyhole  of  a  back  attic. 
Sea-sickness !  The  very  word  is  an  emetic ;  and 
1  heave  while  I  write  it" 

For  example,  a  statesman  and  author  of  no 
mean  order  is  thus  described  by  his  friend : 

'*  H  *  *  muttering  fearful  curses. 
As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls, 
Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 
Vomits  forth  and  d^-ns  our  souls. 
'  Here*i  a  stanza 
On  Braganza— 
Help  !'  *  A  couplet  ?*— *  No,  a  cup 
Of  warm  water*— 
*  What's  the  matter  V 
*  Zounds,  my  liver's  coming  up! '  '*  * 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be  too 
ready  to  believe  stewards  and  packet- 
owners,  who  may  tell  a  flattering  tale  to  de- 
coy passengers.  Many  persons  not  want- 
ing in  acuteness  have  been  induced,  in  de- 
fiance of  probability,  to  expect  state  in  a 
state  cabin,  and  privacy  in  a  private  one. 
Mr.  Dickens  entertains  us  in  his  ^*  American 
Notes"  with  some  complaints  of  a  delusion 
of  this  kind ;  and  Lord  Byron  was  similarly 
misled : — 


<• 


Heyday !  call  yon  that  a  cabin  f 
Why,  'tis  hardly  three  ftet  tquare, 

Not  enough  to  itow  Queen  Biab  in — 
Who  the  deuce  coold  harbor  there  f " 


^  YetMs  printed  In  Moore's  I^ft  ef  ^^n. 
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the  wonder  of  the 
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The  Riga  Balsam 
diy:— 

■■N.  B.  The  trial  of  Itie  deacribed  BaUaro  li 
Ihia:  Take  a  Hen  or  a  Ram,  drive  a  Nail 
through  itB  Scolt,  Braiua,  and  Tongue,  theo 
paor  Bome  oF  it  into  (he  Wound,  it  will  direct- 
ly atop  the  Blood,  and  cure  the  Wound  in  eight 
or  oioe  Minutes,  and  the  Creature  will  eai  as 

"A  Stoop  costs  two  Rixdollara,  and  it  is  sold 
in  Bmaller  portioas;  at  the  Sate  every  per«on 
sets  a  Direction  which  describe*  iu  Burprising 
Vinoea,  and  bow  it  is  to  be  used.    "" 


The( 


iasMs. 
a  seal 


Jars,  and  Bottle*,  are  sealed  up  with  thia 
(A.  K.  Baliam)  to  prevent  counterfeila, 

"  EeeUtiatttctit,  Chap,  jxxiii.  Ver.  4.  The 
Lord  hath  created  MedicIneB  out  of  the  earth, 
and  be  that  ia  wiae  will  not  abhor  them." 

The  Carlton  Club  ia  naturally  associated 
in  the  minda  of  the  public  with  aristocratic 
habits  and  their  consequences,  which,  it 
•eema,  hare  descended  even  to  the  domes- 
tics. From  an  advertisement  in  the 
"  Tinaee,"  headed  "  Carlton  Club,  Piccadil- 
ly," we  learn  that  Mr.  Newton,  the  head 
waiter,  haa  been  cured  of  gout  by  Beach's 
Herb  Draught.  Unfortunately,  the  Carlton 
Club  is  located  in  Pall-Mall,  and  only  se- 
parated from  the  Reform  Club  by  a  amall 
opening,  which  the  wita  aay  u  left  for  the 
Whiga. 

Dr.  Moriaon'a  Pills  are  indebted  to  their 
inherent  virtue,  or  accidentat  circumstances 
for  their  celebrity.  Amongat  one  or  both 
of  these  causes  must  be  ranked  the  death 
of  the  inventor,  who  died  a  martyr  to  hie 
own  fame.  When  the  cases,  necessarily 
rare,  in  which  his  pills  had  failed,  were 
mentioned,  he  invariably  said  that  the 
patients  wanted  faith,  and  should  have  gone 
on  taking  them  till  they  got  well.  In  bis 
last  illness  his  practice  corresponded  with 
hit  theory  ;  he  rejected  all  other  medicine, 
look  more  pills  as  he  grew  worse,  and  was 
in  the  very  act  of  calling  for  a  fresh  box 
when  he  expired.  These  celebrated  pills 
are  a  composition  of  gambouge.  The  late 
Dr.  Broden  confessed  to  a  fnend  that  his 
were  composed  principallv  of  bread;  yel 
wonderful  cures  are  recorded  of  them,  and, 
aa  he  sagaciously  observed,  they  could  do 
no  harm. 

Mr.  Rowland  holds  a  deservedly  high 
rank  amongat  the  purveyors  for  the  toilette 
table.  Hia  Kalydor  for  preaerving  the  com- 
plexion, and  his  Macassar  Oil  for  the  Hair, 
command  an  extensive  sale,  and  form  the 
subject-matter  of  an  endless  variety  of  ad- 
vertisements, remarkable  for  the  confident 
tone  of  conscious  superioriiv,  and  the  se- 
ducing expectations  they  holoout.  Where 
ia  the  lady  who  would  not  wish  her  com- 


plexion to  be  "delightfully  soft  and  emootbl** 
where  the  gentleman  who  would  not  gladly 
prevent  his  hair  from  "  falling  off  or  turn- 
ing gray  to  the  latest  period  of  life ;"  par* 
ticufarty  when  approaching  that  period  so 
graphically  described  by  Crabbe  1 
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There  are  other  advantages.  "A  wbim- 
aical  occurrence  (thus  runs  a  paragraph) 
took  place  a  short  time  since.  A  per* 
son  had  a  writ  out  against  him  ;  he  es- 
caped John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  by  having 
tnade  use  of  Rowland's  Essence  of  Tyre. 
The  bailifls  passed  him,  and  one  said  to  his 
comrade,  '  That's  the  man.'  '  Why,  you 
fool,  (rejoined  the  other,)  that  gemman  has 
black  hair,  and  you  know  Mr. '  —  baa 
gray.'  This  is  one  among  the  thouaand  in- 
stances of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Row- 
land's Essence  of  Tyre,  in  changing  the 
colors  of  the  hair." 

The  best  puff  for  the  Macassar  Oil  wai 
an  experiment  tried  by  the  late  Joseph  Gri- 
nuldi  upon  the  stage,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
ode  double  bottle,  turned  a  deal  box  into  a 
hair-trunk  ;  though  even  this  was  equalled, 
r  not  exceeded,  by  the  first  vender  of  Bear's 
Grease,  who  cautioned  his  customers  to 
wash  their  hands  in  warm  water  after  using 
t,  to  prevent  them  from  assuming  the  hir- 
iuie  appearance  of  a  paw.  Perhaps  this 
vas  the  enthusiastic  tradesman  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  in  "Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clock" — 

HjE  whole  delight  was  to  his  trade.  Heapent 
all  bia  money  in  bears,  and  run  in  debt  Ibr  'em 
besides,  and  there  they  wob  a  growling  away 
down  in  the  front  cellur  all  day  long,  and  ioef- 
Pectualty  gnashing  Ihcir  teeth,  vile  the  grease  o 
their  relations  and  friends  wob  being  retailed  in 
jMis  in  the  shop  above,  and  the  firet  floor 
er  wos  omamenied  with  their  heads ;  not  to 
apeak  o'  the  dreadful  aggrawatton  it  must  have 
been  lo  'em  to  see  a  man  always  a  walkin'  up 
and  down  the  pavement  outside,  with  the  par- 
trnjt  of  a  bear  in  his  last  ngoniea,  and  under- 
neath, in  large  letters,  'Another  line  animal  ivas 
slaughtered  yesterday  at  JenkinsoD's !'  Hows*- 
ever,  there  ihey  woe,  and  there  Jenkloson  wos, 
till  he  was  took  very  ill  with  Eome  inward  disor- 
der, lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  wos  confined  to 
his  bed,  vere  be  laid  a  wery  long.time  ;  but  eich 
hia  pride  in  his  profession  even  then,  that 
:ver  he  woa  worse  than  usual  the  Doctor 
used  to  go  down  stairs  and  say,  'Jeokinson's 
wery  low  thia  momin' ;  we  roust  give  the  bears 
1  Btir ;'  and  as  euro  as  ever  they  stirred  'em  up 
1  bit,  and  made  'em  roar,  Jenkinson  opens  b& 
?yea,  if  he  wos  ever  so  bad,  calls  out,  'Tben^ 
ihe  bears !'  and  rewives  agio." 
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He  died  immediately  after  requesting  to 

hear  the  voice  of  the  grreasiest  bear,  in  a 

state  of  religious  belief  resembling  that  of 

Goldsmith's  Indian — 

*'  And  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  xky, 
His  faithful  bear  will  bear  him  company/' 

There  is  now,  however,  hardly  a  perfumer 
to  be  found  who  does  not  boast  himself  the 
inventor  of  some  hair-reviving  grease  or 
other;  and  a  Mrs.  Harden,  in  particular, 
holds  out  an  inducement  which  can  hardly 
feil  of  attracting  visitors— 

"  Patronized  by  the  Copat  and  Nobility. — 
A  Preparation  for  changing  Red  or  Gray 
Hair  to  a  beautiful  black,  brown,  or  light  brown, 
which  far  surpasses  any  now  in  use ;  can  be  used 
without  the  tedious  and  unpleasant  process  of 
brushing  it  out,  permanent  in  its  effects,  and  free 
from  the  disagreeableness  of  rubbing  off  on  the 
hands,  caps,  &c.  Sold  with  every  direction  for 
use,  at  lOs.  6d.  and  7b.  6d.  per  bottle.  The  dye 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Harden,  and  the  effect  seen  an 
her  own  hair,  at  her  private  residence,  66  New- 
man Street,  Oxford  Street ;  or  at  ladies'  own  re- 
sidences if  preferred." 

This  sounds  fair  enough  ;  but  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Titmouse,  the  hero  of  *^  Ten  Thousand 
a*Tear,"  holds  out  a  warning  which  it  were 
infatuation  to  neglect.  As  the  passage  ih 
question  is  one  of  the  cleverest  in  the  book, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  it  may  be  advisable  to  extract  a  part 
of  it.  Mr.  Titmouse  enters  a  well-known 
shop  in  Bond  Street,  where  he  finds  a  gen- 
tleman with  redundant  locks  of  raven  black 
sitting  behind  the  counter.  ^'  YouMl  find 
the  fullest  directions  within,  and  testimoni- 
als from  the  highest  nobility  of  the  wonder- 
ful efiicacy  of  the  CyanochaUanthropopoxon.^^* 
He  hastened  home  with  the  inestimable 
fluid,  rubbed  it  into  his  hair,  eyebrows,  and 
whiskers,  for  half  an  hour,  and  went  to  bed. 
When  he  woke  the  next  morning,  his  first 
movement  was  to  spring  breathlessly  to  his 
little  glass,  which  revealed  to  him  the  as- 
tounding fact,  that  hair,  eyebrows,  and 
whiskers,  had  turned  green.  The  interview 
with  his  landlady,  the  first  witness  of  his 
misery,  is  inimitable  in  its  way — 

**  *  Stop  at  home  a  h\U  and  be  quiet,  it  roav  go 
off  with  all  this  washing,  in  the  course  or  the 
day.  Sod  soap  is  an  uncommon  strong  thing 
for  ffetting  colors  out — but— a — a— excuse  me, 
Mr.  Titmouse — why  was  n't  you  satisfied  with 
the  hair  God  Almighty  had  given  you  ?  D'ye 
think  he  didn't  know  a  deal  better  than  you  ^^  hat 
was  best  for  you  1  I  am  blest  if  i  don't  think  this 
is  a  judffment  on  you.' 

^ '  What's  the  use  of  your  standing  preaching 

*The  nse  of  oaiatelligible  Qreek  compoDndn  for 
advertising  purposes  is  a  corioas  fact  lo  the  hi>tory 
of  language,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  oa  the 
<  ignotwn  pro  magn^fico  principle. 


to  me  in  this  way,  Mrs.  Squanop?*  said  Tit- 
mouse, first  with  amazement,  and  then  with  fury 
in  his  manner — *A'n't  I  half  mad  without  it? 
Judgment  or  no  judgment — ^wfaere's  the  harm  of 
my  wanting'  black  hair  any  more  than  black 
trowsers?  That  a'n'tyour  own  hair,  Mrs.  Squal- 
lop — you  are  as  gray  as  a  badger  underneath — 
'pon  my  soul !    Ihave  oflen  remarked  it' 

•**I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Himperance!'  furi- 
ously exclaimed  Mrs.  Squallop,  ^  you're  a  liar ! 
And  you  deserve  what  you've  ^ot !  It  is  a  judg- 
ment, and  I  hope  it  will  stick  oy  you — so  mke 
that  sauce,  you  vulgar  fellow!  (snapping  her 
fingers  at  niro.)  Get  rid  of  your  green  hair  if 
you  can.  It's  only  carrot-tops  instead  of  carrot- 
roots,  and  some  Iblks  like  one,  some  t'other — 
ha,  haP" 

Poor  Titmouse  harries  off  to  the  curlv* 
haired  shopman  for  consolation,  who  coolly 
assures  him  that  his  hair  is  simply  in  a  tran- 
sitive state,  and  that  he  has  only  to  perse- 
vere. '*  One  lady  gave  me  a  picture  of  her- 
self in  her  black  hair,  to  make  up  for  abuse 
of  me  when  it  was  in  a  puce  color — fact — 
honor.''  Titmouse  invests  an  additional 
three-and-sixpence  in  ^^  Damascus  Cream,*' 
and  turns  his  hair  purple.  This,  the  shop- 
man assures  him,  is  the  middle  color  be- 
tween green  and  black,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
a  third  filtre,  the  desired  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced within  two  days : — 

"  *  But  it  will  do  something  in  a  night's  time — 
eh  ! — surely  ?  " 

"  *  I  should  think  so  I  But  here  it  is— called  the 
Tetftra^mencn  Abracadabra?^ 

^  *  What  a  name !'  exclaimed  Titmouse,  with 
a  kind  of  awe.  '  'Pon  honor  it  almost  takes  one's 
breath  away ' " 

" '  It  will  do  more,  sir ;  it  will  take  your  red 
hair  away !  By  the  way,  only  the  day  before 
yesterday,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  (between  our- 
selves, Lady  Caroline  Carrot,)  whose  red  hair 
always  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  set  her  bonnet 
in  a  blaze — ha !  ha ! — came  here,  after  two  days' 
use  o^XhtCyanochaUatiihrcp&pMon^^XiA  one  day's 
use  of  this  Tetaragmenon  Abracadabra  -and 
asked  me  if  I  knew  her.  Upon  my  soul  I  did  not, 
till  she  solemnly  assured  me  she  was  really  Lady 
Caroline !" ' 

He  tries  it  on  his  eyebrows  and  whiskers, 
and  they  become  as  white  as  snow.  It  is 
beside  our  purpose  to  go  on  with  the  histo- 
ry of  the  outside  or  the  inside  of  this  gen- 
tleman's head ;  but  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  may  feel  induced  to  try 
any  similar  description  of  experiment.  Even 
'*  the  chemical  Balm  of  Columbia"  should 
be  used  with  caution,  notwithstanding  the 
solemn  assurance  of  the  proprietors.  It 
runs  thui 


"  Copies  of  certificates  from  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land, America,  dbc,  who,  after  being  bald  a  num- 
ber of  years,  have  received  anew  growth  of  hair, 
will  be  shown  by  the  proprietor,  and  by  all  ven- 
ders.   The  signers'  enaracters  are  siipported  by 


his  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul,  Philadelphia, 
who  thereto  has  prefixed  his  seal,  and  the  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain ;  also  the  Mayor  and  the 
Magistrates,  who  are  personally  acquainted  with 
the  signer8|  certified  to  their  high  respectability, 
and  have  hkewise  annexed  their  seals,  with  the 
arms  of  Philadelphia. 

^  Patronized  by  the  British  Peers.  One  bottle, 
price  Ss.  6d.,  will  prevent  the  hair  from  falling  oil 
in  forty-eight  hours  from  its  first  application.  A 
bottle,  price  6s.,  not  only  stops  the  hairs  from 
falling  off,  but  likewise  in  three  weeks  causes  a 
new  growth  to  apnear ;  and  one  bottle,  price  1 1., 
gives  a  good  heaa  of  hair  to  a  young  person." 

According  to  this  ratio,  a  bald  man  has 
only  to  bay  a  twenty-two  or  thirty-three 
shiUiog  bottle,  and  he  might  grow  hair  for 
nle. 

It  is  generally  thought  genteel  and  inter- 
esting to  be  slim.  Lord  Byron  lived  days 
together  on  biscuit  and  soda  water  to  escape 
the  disgrace  of  obesity — a  regimen  occa- 
sionally embarrassing  enough  to  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  witness  the  reconciliation  din- 
ner between  himself  and  Mr.  Moore  at  Mr. 
Rogers'.  *^  Neither  meat,  fish,  nor  wine," 
says  Mr.  Moore,  *^  would  he  touch  ;  and  of 
biscuits  and  soda  water,  which  he  asked  for, 
there  had  been  unluckily  no  provision.  He 
professed,  however,  to  be  equally  well  pleas- 
ed with  potatoes  and  vinegar ;  and  of  these 
meagre  materials  contrived  to  make  a  hear- 
ty dinner."  The  ladies  submit  to  still  more 
galling  privations  ;  and  Mrs.  Pursy,  in  the 
School  for  Scandal,  is  hardly  a  caricature  : 
— *^  Yes,  Vm  told  she  absolutely  lives  upon 
acids  and  small  whey,  laces  herself  with 
pullies  ;  often  in  the  hottest  day  of  summer, 
yon  will  see  her  on  a  little  squat  pony  with 
her  hair  plaited  and  turned  up  like  a  drum- 
mer, and  away  she  goes,  puffing  round  the 
ring  at  full  trot." 

All  this  trouble  may  now  be  saved  by  tak- 
ing a  wine-glass  of  '^  The  Imperial  Rthereal- 
izing  Syrup"  every  morning,  which  ^^  con- 
fers the  figure  of  a  sylph  within  a  fortnight, 
without  affecting  the  health  or  endangering 
the  constitution." 

The  Raccahout  desJlrabts  is  a  French  dis- 
covery or  importation,  for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  leanness,  to  which  the  women  of 
Paris  are  more  prone  than  to  obesity.  It  i^ 
the  preparation  on  which  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
fattened  his  Harem,  and  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem throughout  the  East.  An  English 
traveller.  Captain  Harris  we  think,  mention- 
ed a  country  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where 
the  wives  of  the  sovereign,  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, were  weighed  once  a  month  and  took 
rank  accordingly.  This  statement  has  been 
tamed  to  good  account ;  for  an  advertise- 
ment states  that  one  of  them,  having  acci- 
dentally become  possessed  of  a  stock  of 
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Raccahouty  kept  precedence  of  the  other 
fourteen  till  it  was  gone,  and  one  clear 
month  afterwards. 

Henry  Heine  tells  a  story  of  a  chambef* 
maid,  who,  having  remarked  that  her  mis- 
tress possessed  an  elixir,  which  restored 
youth,  took  advantage  of  her  absence  to  try 
it,  and  drank  so  much  that  she  not  only  be- 
came young  again,  but  was  changed  into  a 
little  girl.  The  secret  of  this  elixir  must  be 
lost,  as  we  hear  nothing  of  it ;  but  this  hint 
may  be  useful  to  the  enterprising. 

The  next  best  thing  to  securing  beauty 
for  ourselves,  is  to  secure  it  for  our  children, 
and  the  means  are  fortunately  within  oor 
power: — "Ladies  desirous  of  ensuring 
beauty  to  their  children,  may  receive  ade- 
quate instructions  by  addressing  (post-paid) 
letters  to  Mrs.  Henderson,  widow  of  the 
late  Dr.  William  Henderson,  13,  Spring 
Street,  Montague  Square,  London." 

Auctioneers  have  a  prescriptive  claim  to 
a  little  harmless  exaggeration ;  and  their  ad* 
vertisements  are  models  of  the  Irish  or 
flowery  style  of  composition.  Mr.  George 
Robins  takes  a  high  rank  amongst  them  ; 
yet  even  he  must  yield  the  palm  to  Mr. 
Christie,  of  hanging- wood  notoriety.  To 
his  eloquence  we  are  indebted  for  one  of 
the  late  Lord  Erskine's  cleverest  speeches, 
made  on  behalf  of  a  client  who  had  purchas- 
ed a  farm  on  the  faith  of  Mr.  Christie's 
description  ;  in  which  an  extensive  lawn, 
a  commanding  situation,  a  view  of  the 
Needles,  and  a  billiard-room,  were  men* 
tioned : — 

"To  show  you,  gentlemen,  how  egregiouslv 
my  client  lia^  been  deceived  by  the  defendant's 
rhetoric,  I  will  tell  you  what  this  exquisite  and 
enchanting  place  actually  turned  out  to  be,  when 
my  client— who  had  paid  the  deposit  on  the  faith 
of  Mr.  Chrietie's  advertisement— went  down,  in 
the  fond  anticipaiions  of  his  heart,  to  this  eariniy 
paradise.  When  he  got  there,  nothing  was  found 
to  correspond  to  what  he  had  too  unwarily  ex- 
pected. There  was  a  house,  to  he  sure,  and  that 
18  nil ;  for  it  was  nodding  to  its  fall,  and  the  very 
rats  instinctively  had  quitted  it.  It  stood,  it  is 
true,  in  a  commanding  situation  ;  for  it  command- 
ed all  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven.  As  for 
lawn,  he  could  find  nothing  that  deserved  the 
name ;  unless  it  was  a  small  yard,  in  which,  with 
some  contrivance,  a  washerwoman  might  hang 
half-a-dozen  shirts.  There  was,  however,  a  dirty 
lane  that  nin  close  to  it ;  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chris- 
tie may  contend  that  it  was  an  error  of  the  press, 
and  therefore,  for  *•  lawn,"  we  must  read  "  lane.* 
But  where  is  the  billiard-room?  exclaimed  the 
plaiiititi',  in  the  agony  of  disappointment.  At 
\i\ei  he  vfsin  conducted  to  a  room  in  the  attic,  the 
ceiling  o^^yhich  was  so  low  that  a  man  coula  not 
(jtand  upris?ht  in  it ;  and  therefore  must,  per  force, 
put  himself  into  the  posture  of  a  billiard-player. 
Seeing  this,  Mr.  Christie,  by  the  magic  of  hit 
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eloquence,  conrertod  the  place  into  a  billiard- 
loom.  But  the  fine  riew  of  the  Naedlea,  genile- 
men,  where  was  it  1  No  such  thing  iras  to  be 
eeen;  and  my  poor  client  might  as  well  have 
looked  Tor  a  needle  in  a  bottle  or  hay." 

The  result  proved  that  it  is  uaeless  to 
SKBtch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  un- 
leiB  it  be  also  beyond  the  reach  of  law. 

It  is  a  humiliating  confession  to  make, 
but  Authors  undonbtedly  come  next;  and 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  would 
not  take  precedence  of  even  quack-doctors 
and  auctioneers,  if  the  amount  of  charlatan- 
ry vere  estimated  by  either  the  money  or 
ingenuity  expended  on  it.  It  is  considered 
hardly  worth  a  publisher's  while  to  pablisb 
a  cheap  or  aingle-ToIume  book,  since  forty 
or  fifty  pounds  must  be  laid  out  in  adver* 
tiaements  to  give  any  publication  a  chance. 
Large  sums  also  are  frequently  paid  for 
paragraphs,  which  most  of  the  newspapers 
insert  for  about  a  third  more  than  the  price 
of  the  ordinary  and  avowed  advertisement. 
When  an  author  has  succeeded  in  getting  a 
few  favorable  opinions  from  the  press, 
whether  purchased  in  this  manner,  procur- 
ed by  favor,  or  spontaneously  afTordcd,  he 
{tuts  forth  an  aavertisement  like  the  fol- 
owing:* 

"  lo  octavo,  handsoniGlj  bannd, 

''OcoROE  Stepben's  Dramatic  Poem,  the 
HcHOARUN  Dauorter.  Dy  the  Author  of  the 
TragcdioB  of  Gertrude  and  Beatrice,  the  Vam- 
pire, Montezuma,  the  Patriot,  &.c.  '  We  are 
confident  it  would  have  eminent  Hucceas  on  the 
stage.' — Salopian  Journal.  '  Would,  ne  doubt 
not,  be  popular  on  tlie  stage.' — United  Service 
Gazette.  'Effective  Biiuations.  If  well  acted, 
it  could  not  fail  of  success,' — New  Bell's  Mesaen- 
ger.  '  Worthy  of  the  stage  in  its  bcBt  daya.' — 
The  Courier.  '  Greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  not  a  fair  field  for  the  repreaeniaibn  of  auch 
plays  as  this.' — Conaervative  Journal.  '  If  per- 
rorcned,  would  confirm  and  establish  Mr.  Kte- 
phsna's  fame,  and  hand  it  down  to  posierity.' — 
Liverpool  Mail.  'The  plot  ia  deeply  interest- 
ing.'— Hereford  Journal  '  Wo  are  eatisGcd,  if 
it  were  acted,  it  would  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  intensely  interesting  of  our  atock  playp.' — 
Liverpool  Standard.  '  A  few  practised  play- 
wrighia  excloaivelj  poaBess  the  eara  ofmanagers. 
This  play  was  rejected,  not  on  account  of  defi- 
cient merit,  but  because  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  an  opening.' — Glouceater  Chronicle, 
regret  that  the  condensation  of  this  drama,  which 
received  the  moat  flattering  recommendation  of 
Mr.Macready,  has  not  been  permitted  to  delishi 
an  English  audience.' — Cambridge  Chronicle. 
'The  character,  powerfully  delineated  by 
George  Stephens,  yields  to  no  character  produc- 
ed on  the  modem  stage.  The  storv  is  well  con- 
ceived, highly  wrought,  and  related  in  the  warm 
earnest  language  of  true  poetry.'— The  Courier. 
*  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  success- 
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All,  were  the  sto^  open  to  the  productions  for 
which  Mr.  Stephens's  genius  is  so  well  adapt- 
ed.'— The  Kent  Herald.  <  For  plot,  incident, 
character,  and  style,  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
available  stock  of  dramas  for  stage  represenLi- 
lion,  an  ultimatum  recommended  by  our  highest 
living  atage  authority,  Mr.  Maeready.' — Wor- 
cester Journal.  *An  excellent  acting  play; 
deeply  interesting  plot ;  incidents  strikmg,  and 
full  of  dramauc  stage  effect' — Manchester 
Courier.  'Mr.  Macreody  interested  himselir 
warmly  for  a  play  in  which  are  fins  opportuui- 
Uesforthe  development  of  his  histrionic  powers.' 
—Bell's  New  Messenger,  '  This  dramatic  poem 
only  requires  compression  to  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful on  the  stage.'— The  Britannia.  '  It  w 
opinion  that  several  of  Mr.  Stephens's  playa 
eminently  fitted  for  the  stage,  and  that  the 
genius  which  is  apparent  in  all  would  ensure 
them  triomphant  succesa.'— The  Argus.  '  We 
'"  sure  that  it  contains  sufficient  passion,  char- 
;r,  and  incident,  to  cut  up  into  half-n-dozea 
h  plays  as  we  have  lately  seen  produced." — 
tannia.  '  A  first-rate,  spirit-stirring,  soul- 
deep  tragedy.' — Monthly  Magazine.  C.  Mitcs- 
£tA,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street." 

Mr.  Stephens  evidently  differs  from  the 
author  of  the  "  Rivals,"  who  thought  that 
an  accumulation  of  indorsements  rather 
tended  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  Bill.  It 
is  observable  that  he  has  made  ample  use  of 
the  rejection  of  his  play  and  the  high  aa- 
thority  of  Mr.  Macready,  who  has  unac- 
countably  suffered  two  seasons  to  pass  awny 
since  he  became  manager  without  bringing 
"  The  Hungarian  Daughter"  upon  the  stage 
— a  circumstance  wellworthy  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  proper  to  be  noticed  in 
his  next  preface.  The  edition  of  "  The  Iron 
Chest"  in  which  the  late  Jobn  Philip  Kem- 
ble  is  attacked,  went  off  with  unprecedented 
rapidity,  and  book- col  lectors  are  now  giving 
four  times  the  original  price  for  copies. 

When  Mr.  Stephens  succeeds  in  getting 
his  play  upon  the  stage,  we  recommend  him 
to  imitate  the  late  Dr.  Vajpy's  method  of 
attracting  an  audience — 

"  Lord  Whitworth  has  a  curious  conversation 
to  relate,  which  passed  between  himself  and  the 
Chief  Consul,  and  in  which  the  latter,  it  is  aaid, 
repeatedly  expressed  his  determination  to  invade 
ihia  country.  Dr.  Valpy's  alteration  of  '  Kuig 
John,*  or  '  England  invaded,'  shortly  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  Covent-Garden,  contains  several  high- 
ly poetical  and  animated  paasages,  which  will  af- 
lord  the  public  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
indignation  and  contempt  which  this  menace  of 
Bonaparte  must  excite  in  the  breast  of  every 
En^ishman." 

Surely  there  must  be  passages  in  the 
"Hungarian  Daughter,"  or  Indeed  in  every 
judiciously  composed  pldy,  which  might  af- 
ford an  audience  an  opportunity  of  expreia> 
ing  every  aort  of  aentiroeat  that  mignt  be 
I  popular  at  the  time. 
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What  Sir  Lacias  OTrigger  calls  <'a 
pretty  quarrel"  is  always  an  assistance  to  a 
'book ;  so  is  a  prosecution,  or  an  execution. 
For  example,  an  officer  of  rank  was  tried  for 
alleged  disobedience  of  orders,  and  acquit- 
ted. He  ordered  three  thousand  copies  of 
his  trial  to  be  printed,  fifty  to  be  distributed 
amongst  his  friends.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
months^  being  in  want  of  cash,  he  went  to 
settle  with  his  booksellers.  The  account 
was  very  simple.  Debtor — the  cost  of  pa- 
per, printing,  and  advertising.  Creditor — 
fifty  copies  given  away  i  sixteen  sold  i 
2934  on  hand,  and  ready  to  be  delivered  to 
the  author.  "  Why,  how  can  this  be,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  when  five  editions  of  Byng's 
trial  were  sold  in  a  fortnight  1"  "Very 
troe,  sir,  but  the  Admiral  was  shot." 

As  an  author  may  naturally  wish  to  enjoy 
his  immortality,  it  will  hardly  answer  to  get 
shot  or  hanged  in  striving  for  it  i  but  a  little 
persecution  might  be  endured.  The  author 
of  some  satirical  verses  on  the  Chancellor 
Maupeon,  in  1T75,  wrote  as  follows  from 
England,  where  he  had  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge — 

**  My  Lord — ^I  have  never  wished  for  more 
than  3000  francs  a  year;  my  first  song, 
which  displeased  you  so  much,  has  gained 
me — simply  because  it  displeased  you — a 
capital  of  30,000  francs,  which,  placed  out 
at  five  per  cent.,  makes  half  of  my  sum. 
Pray,  show  the  same  resentment  against  the 
new  satire  I  send  you ;  this  will  complete 
the  revenue  to  which  I  aspire,  and  I  promise 
you  I  will  write  no  more." 

It  is  generally  thought  that  authors  have 
gained  in  respectability  since  they  ceased  to 
depend  on  patrons,  and  looked  solely  to  the 
public  for  support.  The  gain  is  extremely 
problematical  when  so  many  are  found  re- 
sorting to  the  most  shameless  arts  of  pufifery ; 
and  the  practice  of  begging  subscriptions  is 
nearly  as  rife  as  ever. 

"  He  for  subscribers  bails  his  hook, 
And  takes  your  cash,  bat  where's  the  bookl 
No  mailer  where;  wise  fear,  you  know, 
Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe; 
But  what,  to  move  oor  private  ends, 
Forbids  toe  cheating  ot  oar  friends  T' 

It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find  the  Court 
Circular  announcing  the  presentation  of  Mr. 
So-and-So,  to  deliver  a  copy  of  his  book ; 
and  the  number  of  publications  forwarded 
to  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  has  been 
so  great,  that  orders  have  been  given  to  re- 
ceive none.  The  author  of  the  ^'  Pleasures 
of  Hope,"  not  being  aware  of  the  regulation, 
and  actuated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  loyalty, 
wrote  a  note  proposing  to  present  a  copy  of 
the  last  edition  of  his  works.  The  offer  was 
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rather  slightingly  declined  by  an  officer  o^ 
the  Household,  evidently  unacquainted  with 
the  works,  claims,  or  reputation  of  the  wri- 
ter, who  was  not  the  man  to  be  put  down  in 
this  manner.  He  took  care  that  the  matter 
should  be  mentioned  to  the  Queen  herself, 
who  instantly  caused  her  acceptance  of  the 
ofiTer  to  be  notified  in  the  most  complimen- 
tary and  gracious  terms. 

The  PulSr  collusive,  as  described  in  the 
"Critic,"  has  been  constantly  employed,  of 
late,  to  aid  the  sale  of  fashionable  Novels 
and  Memoirs,  like  those  attributed  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury. 

"  The  Puff  collusive  is  the  newest  of  any ;  for 
it  acts  in  the  disguise  of  determined  hostility.  It 
is  much  used  by  bold  booksellers  and  enterpri* 
sing  poets.  An  mdignant  correspondent  observes 
that  tne  new  poem  called  Beelzebub's  CotilIion,or 
Proserpina's  F^te-Champ^tre,  is  one  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  performances  he  ever  read !  The  se- 
verity with  which  certain  characters  are  handled 
is  quite  shocking !  And,  as  there  are  msmv  des- 
criptions in  it  too  warmly  colored  for  female  del- 
icacy, the  shameful  avidity  with  which  this  piece 
is  bought  by  all  people  of  fashion  is  a  reproach 
on  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  age  I  Here  you  see  the  two  stronff- 
est  inducements  are  held  forth ;  first,  that  nobody 
ought  to  read  it ;  and  secondly,  that  every  body 
uses  it;  on  the  strength  of  which  the  puolisher 
j^oldly  prints  the  tenth  edition  before  he  had  sold 
off  the  first,  and  then  establishes  it  by  threaten- 
ing himselr  with  the  pillory,  or  absolutely  indi- 
ting himself  for  scaru  mag.^^ 

We  cannot  quit  this  branch  of  the  subject 
without  alluding  to  the  extraordinary  device 
hit  upon  by  De  Foe,  to  assist  the  sale  of  a 
book  which  had  fallen  still-born  from  the 
press.  With  this  view,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  '*  The  True  History  of 
the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal,  the  next 
day  after  her  death,  to  me,  Mrs.  Bargrave, 
at  Canterbury,  the  8th  day  of  September 
1705,  which  Jipparition  recommends  the  joeru* 
sal  of  Drelincourt^s  Book  of  Consolation 
against  the  Fears  of  Death,'*^  He  contrived 
to  give  such  an  air  of  reality  to  the  narra* 
tive,  that  it  was  universally  believed ;  and 
a  dead  person's  opinion  of  a  book  on  death 
being  deemed  infallible,  the  whole  impres- 
sion was  rapidly  sold  off. 

The  advertisements  of  north-country 
schools  were  amusing  documents  until  the 
public  became  familiar  with  Do-the-boys' 
Hall  and  Mr.  Squeers ;  since  which  they 
have  become  diminished  in  numbers  and 
moderated  in  tone.  The  following  was 
probably  concocted  before  Jficholas  J^ick* 
elby— 

"To  YouNo  Women. — Wanted,  in  a  genteel 
private  Seminary  for  youne  gentlemen,  a  young 
person  of  respectability,  fully  competent  to  the 
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charge  and  entire  superintendence  of  twenty-five 
little  Doye.  She  must  be  able  to  instruct  them  in 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of 
history  and  geography.  She  wiD  be  expected  to 
give  her  constant  attention  to  the  children ;  and, 
as  the  manners  and  deportment  of  young  boys 
are  matters  of  importance,  it  is  rec[uisite  that  sne 
shall  have  moved  in  a  genteel  society.  She  will 
be  expected  to  remain  m  the  Establishment,  on 
approval,  for  the  first  three  months  without  sal- 
ary, but  ner  washing  will  be  found  her.  If  she 
stops  afler  that  period,  her  salary  will  be  twenty- 
five  pounds  a-vear,  wnen  she  roust  find  her  own 
laundress.  Sne  will  have  to  wash  the  children's 
faces  and  hands  every  morning,  and  walk  out 
twice  with  them  daily ;  to  keep  their  wardrobes 
in  repair,  and  mend  their  stocxings  in  the  eve- 
ning, after  which  her  time  will  be  her  own,  and 
she  will  mix  with  the  family.  On  Saturdays  she 
will  have  to  comb  their  heads  with  the  small- 
tooth  comb,  and  afler  the  servant  has  washed 
their  feet,  she  will  cut  their  toe-nails ;  but  on  no 
account  must  she  chastise  the  children — the  la- 
diea  of  the  Etftablishment  reserve  to  themselves  thai 
privilege  t  having  a  peculiar  method  of  their  ovm. 
In  matters  of  this  sort  it  is  best  to  be  explicit; 
and  therefore  it  is  right  to  mention,  that  during 
the  Christmas  and  Midsummer  vacations  she 
will  be  allowed  three  weeks  to  visit  her  friends, 
but  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  absent  on  any 
pretence  during  tne  half-years.  She  will  have 
the  advantage  of  visiting  the  parish  church  twice 
on  a  Sunday  with  the  children,  and  hearing  them 
say  their  prayers  every  morning  and  evening. 
Unexceptionable  references  willl)e  rec}uired  a^ 
to  temper,  character,  and  respectability.  Ad- 
dress, post-paid,  L.  L.  51,  Poultry." 

Here  is  another,  little  less  exacting — 

^  A  Cook-Housemaid,  or  Housemaid-Cook  is 
wanted,  for  the  service  of  a  single  gentleman, 
where  only  one  other,  a  man-servant,  is  kept — 
The  age  of  the  woman  wanted  must  not  be  less 
than  25,  nor  more  than  40  years ;  and  it  is  re- 

auisite  that  she  should  be  eaually  excellent  in 
le  two  capacities  of  cook  and  housemaid.  Her 
character  must  be  unexceptionable  for  sobriety, 
honesty,  and  cleanliness.  The  sobriety,  how- 
ever, which  consists  in  drinking  deep  without 
staggering,  will  not  do;  nor  will  the  honesty 
suffice  which  would  make  up  for  the  possible 
absence  of  pilfering  by  waste.  Neither  will  the 
cleanliness  answer  which  is  content  with  bust- 
ling only  before  the  employer's  eyes — a  sure 
symptom  of  a  slattern.  The  servant  advertised 
(or  must  be  thoroughly  and  truly  cleanly,  hon- 
est, and  sober.  As  it  is  probable  that  not  a  drab 
out  of  place  who  reads  this  advertisement  but 
will  be  Tor  imposing  herself,  tliouffh  perhaps  in- 
capable of  cooking  a  sprat,  and  about  as  nice  as 
a  Hottentot,  all  such  are  warned  not  to  give 
themselves  useless  trouble.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  steady  clean  woman,  really  answering  the 
above  description,  will,  by  applying  as  l^low, 
hear  of  a  place  not  easily  equalled  in  comfort ; 
where  the  wages  are  good  and  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  where  servants  are  treated  as  fel- 
low-creatures, and  with  a  kindness  which,  to  the 
discredit  of  their  class,  is  seldom  merited.  Per* 
1  application  to  be  made,  from  one  to  three 
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o'clock,  to  Mr.  Dawers,  perfumer,  No.  16i,  Cra- 
ven Street,  Strand." 

'*  Where  are  yoo  going  V  said  George 
Selwyn  to  an  acquaintance.  *^  To  see  a 
friend."  "Well,  I'll  go  with  yon,  for  I 
never  saw  one  yet."  It  seems  that  his  ca- 
riosity might  have  been  gratified  with  little 
difiiculty — 

'<  It  is  the  general  desire  of  princes  and  opu- 
lent men  to  live  friendless— they  gain  obsequi- 
ousness, adulation,  and  dependents,  but  not 
friends ;  the  sycophants  that  surround  them  dis- 
appear when  the  lure  that  attracted  them  is  lost : 
beguiled  by  blandishments,  deceived  by  hypoc- 
risy, and  lulled  by  professions,  they  do  not  dis* 
cover  imposture  till  adversity  detects  it  The 
evil  is  unbounded — they  never  obtain  a  sincere 
opinion,  whether  regarding  |>ecuniary  embar- 
rassment or  domestic  dissension — in  any  per* 
plexed  and  unhappy  event  they  receive  no  coun- 
sel but  that  whicn  benefits  the  sinister  views  of 
him  who  (rives  it  Of  what  advantage  is  fortune 
if  it  transforms  friends  into  parasites,  and  we  are 
to  live  in  constant  delusion ;  or,  isolated  and  se- 
cluded, we  must  exist  like  hermits,  to  shun  inter- 
course with  our  fellow  bemga,  and  escape  perfidy  ? 
One  whose  afiluence  precludes  speculation»  wno 
has  proved  himself  undaunted  in  dancer  and  un* 
shaken  in  fidelity,  proffers  his  firiendwip  to  him 
who  deserves  it,  and  will  know  how  to  appreci- 
ate it ; — his  reading  has  not  afforded  mere  ab- 
stract knowledge,  but  has  been  rendered  auxili- 
ary for  a  vast  intercourse  with  the  living  world ; 
years  have  furnished  experience,  reflection  has 
improved  it ;  his  advice  and  aid  he  hopes  is  not 
insignificant,  be  the  station  of  him  who  requires 
them  ever  so  elevated.  As  there  can  be  no  in- 
dependence where  there  is  not  eouality  of  cir- 
cumstances, no  one  of  inferior  conoition  can  be 
noticed." 

From  the  zeal  with  which  the  following 
advertisement  was  repeated  day  after  day, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  writer  was  in 
earnest — 

"To  Inoepenobnt  Gentlemen. — ^Wanteo, 
by  a  respectable,  modest  young  man,  who  can 
produce  a  cubic  yard  of  testimonials,  a  living 
without  a  master — that  is,  he  wishes  to  become 
a  companion  to  some  gendeman,  and  be  his^oc- 
totum.  He  can  ride,  shoo^  sing,  fish,  (but  never 
better  than  his  patron,  without  he  is  wanted,) 
keep  accounts,  see  that  servants  do  their  duty, 
do  twenty  other  things  equally  necessary  in  this 
life,  and  make  it  his  whole  duty  to  please  and  be 
pleased.  Any  one  seriously  wishing  such  a  per- 
son, may  address,  post-paid,  to  Z.,  to  be  left  at 
41,  Haymarket" 

It  IB  much  to  be  regretted  that  led  Cap- 
tains have  ffone  out  of  fashion.  This  gen* 
tleman  would  have  made  an  excellent  one. 
A  marriage  advertisement  is  now  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  hoax ;  but  a  prospectus 
tat  forth  a  year  or  two  wo  by  a  Mr.  and 
Ira.  Proudfoot,  looked  like  business,  and 
was  certainly  not  intended  as  a  joke.    It 
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professes  to  be  composed  for  this  worthy 
couple  by  s  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Eoffland  and  grnduale  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.     He  begins  thus — 

Tbe  mcce**  which  in  other  counirieB  has  at- 
tended  BBlablishmenla  for  Iheparpoaeorpromo- 
ling  Malrimonial  Alliances,  firut  inspired  the  idea 
of  uttdertnkmg  a  similar  project  here.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  cities  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  mch  EstabliBbmenla  exist,  and  have 
bccoi  for  a  lon^  course  of  yearly  productive  of 
fte  greatest  benefit  If^  in  the  comparativeljr 
fimited  circle  of  the  populatioa  of  these  cities,  it 
hew  been  (bund  advantaaeou«  that  means  of  in- 
mductiun  lo  that  stale  ol  life  which  the  language 
«f  religion  styles  'holy,'  and  I]ie  voice  of  all  ages 
md  oatioRB  pronounces  to  he  '  honorable,'  should 
he  rendered  easy  of  access — how  much  more 
MCMWiry  roust  they  not  appear  in  such  a  popu- 
lation as  that  of  I^ndon,  the  very  vastneEs  of 
which  acts  only  as  a  barrier  against  the  forma- 
tion of  intimacies  or  friendships?    It  is  prover- 

.  that  people  may  live  here  all  their  lives  in 
■tier  ijpiorance  of  their  next  door  neighbor;  and 
Ibe  experience  of  every  one  will  suggest  to  him 
bow  nnrrow  and  circnroscribed  are  the  braits  of 
Ibe  circle  in  which  he  moves," 

Something  of  the  sort  has  certainly  exist- 
1  nt  Paris.  In  a  country  where  matches 
e  frequently  made  up  by  the  families  or 
friends  of  ihe  parties,  without  much  regard 
to  prior  inclination  on  either  part,  it  is  no 
great  step  lo  call  in  the  assistance  of  stran- 
nra.  One  instance  has  become  notorious. 
HonsieurLafarge  procured  his  wife  through 
t  marriage -bro k er ;  but  possibly  Mr.  Proud- 
fool  will  not  thank  us  for  the  precedent. — 
The  clergyman,  after  a  few  judicious  obaer- 
Tationa  on  the  artificial  state  of  society,  and 
the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  by  young 
ladies,  particularly  clergymen's  daughters, 
in  finding  husbands,  proceeds  to  describe 
llie  constitution  of  the  establishment — 

conducted  by  a  gentleman  and  his  wife, 

hoib  persons  of  the  highest  character,  respecta- 

hili^,  and  eonneiions.     They   have  separate 

koines  8t  some  distance  from  each,  at  which  tlie 

husband  gives  interviews  to  gentlemen,  and  his 

Wifa  lo  Isulics.    The  negotiations  are  conducted 

Sd  conformity  with  printed  rules,  from  which  not 

tte  sli^test  deviation  will  he  allowed^  and  every 

'^\ng  w  managed  in  a  manner  which  cannot 

end  the  most  fastidious  delicacy,  or  deter  the 

_  Ml  eanily  exerted  diffidence.    It  is  quite  impos- 

Wda  that  ladies  or  gentlemen  applying  to  the 

flstabliahraent  can  see  each  otlior,  until  a  moetinff 

ke  finally  and  salisfnciorily  arranged,  and  all 

aflcets  of  idle  curiosity  are  effectually  checked. 

The  rules  arc  to  be  purchased  for  ten  shillings— 

Ihe  prioe  is  set  upon  them  for  no  other  reason 

dun  as  some  guard  agaiost  the  thoughtless,  the 

"ila,  at  the  dl-dispOHcd — at  Mr.  Proudfool'a,  63, 

iMtinier  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  and  they 

Ititle  the  purchiucr  to  a  speedy  interview.     In 

eae  rules  wilt  be  found  a  thorough  explanation 

'the  whole  system,  which,  itie  Director  is  hap 


Eto  sny,  is  succeeding 
I  most  sangTiine  exnee 
"  In  conclusion,  he  has  only  to  add,  that 
ring  zen!  and  implicit  secrecy  may  be  depended 
upon,  both  upon  his  own  port  and  on  that  of  his 
lady.    He  reftccte  ivilh  much  pleasure,  thai  he 
has  been  already  instrumental  in  procuring  hon* 
orablc    connexions    and    sincere    happiness   to 
many,  who  otherwise  might  have  spent  their 
liays  in  degradin"  nllachmenlH,  or  nnhnppy  ne. 
gleet;  and  as  he  Knows  thai  his  own  feelings  arc 

fiure  and  spotless,  he  can  fearlessly  assure  any 
lidy  or  geniloman,  whose  eye  this  may  meet, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 
proncr  or  indecorous  in  their  employing  him  as 
an  nurable  agent  in  endeavoring  to  guide  them 
prosperously  in  taking  what  must   always  be 


l>eyoiKf    ^H 

unli*  ^1 
□ended  ^1 
of  his  ■ 
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considered  the  n 


n  life;' 


importont  step  in 
This  prospectus  was  put  into  circulation 
two  or  three  years  ago.  An  advertisement 
which  appeared  within  the  year,  proves  the 
continuance,  if  not  the  prosperity,  of  the 
establishment — 

''Matrimonial  Aluanoe. — The  Pamphlets, 
Rules,  and  Regulations  of  this  Establishment, 
for  promoting  matbiwohcal  alliances,  may  be 
obtainedby  applying  to  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Proud- 
foot,  63,  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square. — 
Price  of  the  pamphlet,  Is.  The  PortTolio  of 
February  is  now  ready,  containing  letters  from 
genUemen  in  every  sphere  of  life,  possessing 
property  from  £400  to  £3000  per  annum,  and 
may  be  purchased  or  inspected  ty  ladies,  free  of 
charge,  at  the  agent's,  03,  Mortimer  Street,  as 

The  favor  shown  to  ladies  is  sufficiently 
txemplified  by  the  fact,  that  the  portfolio, 
vhich  they  are  allowed  to  inspect  gratia^  is 
iharged  two  guineas  lo  gentlemen. 

A  single  specimen  of  the  regular  matri- 
monial advertisement  may  be  allowed — 

/anted— A  Young  Lady,  about  17  or  21 
of  age  as  a  wile.  She  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  necessary  accomplishments  of 
such ;  she  must  understand  washing  and  ironing, 
baking  bread,  making  good  coffee,  roasting  beef, 
veal,  etc.,  boiling  a  fowl,  broiling  a  fish,  making 
taris,  plum-puddings,  and  desserts  of  all  kinds, 
preserving  fruits  and  pickles,  expert  with  the 
needle,  keeping  a  clean  and  snug  house  ; 
rending,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  i 
been  in  the  babil  of  attending  the  I: 

nusi  have  been  taught  true  and  genuine 
.pies  of  religion,  and  a  member  in  a  Church 
of  good  standing.  She  must  not  be  addicted  to 
laking  loo  free  use  oi  Iicr  tongue,  such  as  re- 
icaling  any  report  that  is  injurious  lo  her  ne 
lor;  or  using  any  taunting  language  to  any 
person  about  her  house.  Any  lady  finding  her- 
self in  possession  of  the  above  accomplishments, 
will  please  address  to  Alpbonbo.  It  will  not  be 
required  that  she  should  exercise  all  those  requi- 
pitCB  unless  a  change  in  fortune  should  lake 
place,  at  which  lime  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  live  with  such  economy  as  to  prevent  : 
pass  on  our  friends,  whose  frowns  and  caprices 
"  otherwise  must  endure,  which  c"  " 
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nobl6  roind;will  despise.  At  preeent,  ehe  shitl! 
have  a  coach  and  four  at  her  command,  Bcrvanis 
fn  abundance,  a  house  furnished  in  the  fjrei 
modera  style ;  shall  alnaya  tie  treated  with  tliat 
tender  afTection  which  female  delicacy  requires, 
and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  tiiat  wiU  be  necua- 
eaiy  to  coniribute  to  her  happiness." 

Our  next,  we  well  remember,  excited  no 
ioconBiderable  seDtation  among  the  fair — 

"  Cduht  Sarsfield  Lucan,  lineal  de8eeiid[ini 
of  the  royal  line  of  Lorraine  and  Capets,  and 
other  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  desires  to  join  in  an 
alliance  ofmarriage  with  a  Lady  whose  qusliiv 
and  abilities  will  enable  her  to  support  the  rarjK 
and  titles  she  will  obtain  by  this  honorable  niii* 
ance.  Address  to  Count  Sarsfield  Lucan,  Poale 
Rettante,  A  PaH»." 

The  next  may  also  be  placed  under  the 
head  of  matrimony — 

"Res  AWAT  FROM  Patrice  M'Dallach. — 
Whereas  my  Wife,  Mrs.  Bridget  M'Dallaph,  ie 
a^n  walked  away  with  herself,  and  lej'i  tnn 
with  her  four  small  children,  and  her  poor  old 
blind  mother,  and  nobody  else  to  lookafler  house 
and  home,  and,  1  hear,  has  token  up  with  Tini 
Ouigan,  the  lame  fiddler — the  same  that  wan  nui 
in  the  stocks  last  Easter  for  stealing  BnrJay 
Doody's  gamecock.— This  is  to  give  notice,  thai 
I  will  not  pay  for  bile  or  sup  on  her  or  bU  ac- 
count to  man  or  mortal,  and  that  she  had  better 
never  show  the  marks  of  her  ten  toes  near  my 
home  again.  "Patrick  M'Daixaoh. 

"  M,  B.— Tim  had  belter  kcepouCof  my  siglii." 

An  advertisement  for  Rats  and  Weeds 
will  be  admitted  to  be  an  anomaly — 

"Wanteo  Imhediatelt,  to  enable  me  to 
leave  the  House  which  I  have  for  these  last  five 

S'ears  inhabited,  in  the  same  plight  and  condition 
a  which  1  found  it,  500  Live  Rats,  for  which  1 
will  gladly  pay  the  sum  of  jE5  sterling ;  and. 
1  cannot  leave  the  Farm  attached  thereto  in  i 
same  order  in  which  I  (rot  it  without  at  1cl_. 
Five  MiUions  of  Dodts,  Dockens  (weeds),  I  do 
hereby  promise  a  further  crura  of  £5  aterlimg  for 
said  number  of  Dockens.  (Signed) 

"  Dated  3l8t  October  1816. 

"N.  B— The  Rats  mustbe  full  grown,  and  nc 
cripples." 

This  was  a  thoroughly  conscientious  ten 
ant,  fully  aware  of  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  ordinary  covenant,  to  li 
the  premises  in  the  same  state  of  repat 
which  he  found  them.  This  covenant,  by 
the  way,  suggested  the  chief  objection  to 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  favorite 
scbeme,  for  putting  the  marriage  conlrnC 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  lease,  and  mnkin 
it  for  seven,  or  fourteen  years  at  the  plent 
are  of  the  parties.  "How,"  asked  Mr. 
Cheney,  "  is  the  gentleman  to  put  the  lady 
into  ^ood  and  tenantable  repair  at  the  end  of 
the  time  V 

"'t  Joshua  Bejrnoldaia  reported  to  have 
led  mora  than  ooa  THian  ban  to  tho 


[Hat, 

caavass,  and  analyzed  the  scrapines,  in  ihe 
bope  of  discovering  the  secret  of  that  great 
master  in  coloring;  but  it  seems  that  the 
required  richness  and  mellowness  of  tone 
might  have  been  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
by  scraping  or  pounding  a  mummy — 

"Eqtptian  Mdhmt  poa  Paintiko. — Those 
who  praotiie  the  superior  style  of  oil-painting, 
may  be  supplied  with  a  perfectly  genuine  Egyp- 
dan  Mummy  in  its  original  state,  at  Mr.  Ha we's, 
chemist,  Longacre." 

Fashion  has  varied  as  much  with  regard 

the  canine  race  as  in  any  other  object  of 
feminine  fancy  or  caprire — 

Jdst  cohe  fboh  Fi.ANDEBe. — Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  Dogs,  of  the  Lion,  Spanish,  and 
Dutdi  breeds,  so  very  small  that  ladies  may  put 
ihem  in  their  mufia  or  pockets. 

"  N.  B.— Some  all  while." 

This  is  clearly  a  different  race  of  animals 
from  those  now  in  favor,  which  Landseer  is 
immortalizing. 

The  superstition  connected  with  cauls  ii 
well  known — 

"  A  CniLo'e  Caul  to  be  disposed  of,  particu- 
larly recommended  to  persons  going  to  the  Con- 
tinent on  pleasure  or  business,  omcers  in  his 
Majes^'s  nav^,  merchants  trading  to  the  East 
nnd  West  Indies,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
being  exposed  lo  the  danger  of  the  seas,  having 
ihe  Caul  in  their  possession,  their  life  will  most 
assuredlv  be  always  preeerved  from  any  similer 
danger  tnat  recently  befell  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons at  Rochester.  Address  bj'  letter  onlJ^  pre- 
paid, to  Ur.W.,  Temple  Chambers,Fa]cooCour^ 
Fleet  Street." 

What  could  be  the  motive  of  the  individ- 
ual who  inserted  this  \ — 

"Wanted,  a  Secono-Hano  CoAT.OF-Aaifa 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Augusta.— 
Address,  poB^pald,  to  A.  B.,  13,  Skinner  Street, 
Snow  llill" 

A  friend  recently  arrived  from  Calcutta 
has  given  us  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  com- 

(losition  produced  by  the  blending  of  the 
rtsb  with  the  Oriental  style.  The  native 
liveliness  of  the  writer  appears  to  have  been 
little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  locality — 

"Notice.— Mr.  W.  M'Cleieh  begs  to  state  to 
his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  received 
by  the  most  recent  arrivals  the  Prettiest  Waist- 
coat Pieces  that  ever  were  seen :  really  it  would 
be  worth  any  gentleman's  while  even  to  look  at 
them.  It  suroasses  his  weak  understanding,  how 
man,  who  is  bom  of  a  woman  and  full  of  trouble, 
could  invent  such  pretty  things ;  it  strikes  him 
forcibly  that  the  patterns  nnd  texture  must  have 
been  undoubtedly  invented  by  some  wise  philos- 
opher." 
"  Ladles,  altbongh  my  shop's  imall,  I  pisy  you  wont 
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If  ikej  are  dm  well  flnlihed, 

mingB, 
I  »iU  andertabe  to  eat  backs,  t»'casts,  sleeves,  and 

"^0.39,  CosBi(oUah[Ca]cutta.)  Jan.4,1824." 
lonvmerable  Bdvertieementi  may  be  tra- 
ced 10  vanity  ;  but  we  hare  only  met  with 
one  that  implies  tbe  entire  absence  of  it — 
'■ARTirici&L  Teeth — Lost,  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days  since,  fixed  in  bone,  from  four  to 
six  in  number.  Whoever  will  brinffor  send  them 
on  Wednesday  next,  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely, 
to  Mr.  Mickham,  tobacco  and  anaff  mtmufactu- 


tt  ia  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  wealthy  cit- 
i>en,  or  retired  cirazier,  when  compli mealed 
OD  bia  daughter  a  proficiency  on  the  Piano, 
observe,  that  she  ought  to  play  well,  for  die 
had  coat  him  a  mint  of  money.  Henceforth 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  an  extravagant 
ontlay-— 

"Mnaic— An  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
bemg  instructed  in  music  either  in  town  or  coun- 
tiy.  The  advertiser  has  found  out  a  method  by 
which  he  teaches  to  play  on  either  the  pianoforte, 
violin,  or  guitar,  in  the  completest  manner,  by 
onltf  the  practice  of  one  tingle  le»»on,  which  he 
does  on  Uie  most  reasonable  terms." 

It  really  makes  one  tremble  to  think  of 
the  consequences  to  society  if  an  engage- 
ment of  this  sort  could  be  fulfilled. 

Our  collection  would  be  clearly  incom- 
plete without  a  specimen  of  the  old  Lottery 
advert  ise  men  ts — 

"A  laughable  circumstance  occurred  at  the 
Opera  House  a  few  evenings  since-  Tbe  Hon- 
orable Mrs.  H C 1  in  the  confusion  that 

takes  place  in  the  lobby  on  quitting  the  theatre, 
dropped  her  reticule,  and  was  some  mioules  be- 
fore she  regained  it ;  when,  on  looking  at  its  con- 
tents, she  exclaimed,  '1  have  lost  my  duplicates  1' 
This  created  aurpriae,  not  that  the  company  had 
any  doubt  when  the  lady  pledged  her  word,  bul 
ihey  thought  ahe  bad  pledge d lier  jewela.  How- 
ever, on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  loat  dupli- 
cates were  Two  Tickets  of  one  number  (which 
she  had  purchased  that  evening^  in  (he  Lottery 
to  be  drawn  the  next  Tuesday ;  luckily  she  soon 
aAer  ibund  them,  and  anticipated  getting  £20,000, 
as  she  had  procured  them  at  a  weil-known  ofiice 
at  Charing-Cross." 

We  quote  the  following,  for  the  sake  of 
its  naivtti — 

"MiT  THE  WiNOB  OP  ExTRiVAOAMCB  BE  Cup- 
ped BT  TBE  SotssoRs  OF  EcoNOMT — Wss  the 
constant  toast  of  a  person  who  knew  very  well 
the  value  of  B  sixpence.  To  all  good  economists 
woold  Bomanis  wish  to  tw  recommended,  though 
tnit  a  bad  practitioner  himself,  (he  is  a  little  like 
the  cleroT — '  Don't  do  as  1  do,  but  as  I  tell  you  to 
do.*}  When  you  want  real  good  Stockings  at  a 
low  prico,  come  to  the  Sign  of  tbe  Regent,  33  in 
Cha^dd«— there  you  have  them  id  perfection, 


and  I  am  certain  sixpence  in  a  pair  is  worth  sav- 
ing ;  and  any  one  tliat  is  possest  of  the  least 
spark  of  parsimony  will  give  their  assent.  Fru- 
gality is  certainly  a  good  tbins-^it  enables  a 
people  to  pay  taxe* — to  pay  tneir  armies — to 
Ihregh  the  French — to  make  peace  on  good 
terms — to  extend  commerce — to  make  people 
Live  long  and  comfortable: 

"For  STOCKinas, 
''Romania  against  tbe  whole  Worid,  at  his 
Mart,  33,  CbeiQiaide." 

Mr.  Roman  is  understKads  the  character 
of  his  countrymen.  Who  could  refrain  from 
buying  stockings  at  n  shop  where  sach 
temptations  are  held  out  \  We  only  wish 
another  Romania  would  appear  to  enable  oa 
to  pay  the  income-tax. 

The  following  appeared  _  about  twenty 

Sears  ago :  Tbe  time  is  important,  as  Mr. 
lonkton  Hall  might  chance  to  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
questioned  by  tbe  member  for  Bath — 

"Elevated  and  IvpoRTAttr  Seat.— A  mao 
of  honor  and  fortune  may  immediately  obtain 
an  Elevated  Seat,  upon  liberal  terms.  Address, 
with  real  names,  to  Mr.  Monklon  Hall,  No.  7,  St. 
Jamea's  Place." 

The  next  illustrates  the  audacity  with 
iriiich  the  law  against  gambling  was  defied 
in  the  good  old  times  of  Faro — 

"  Faro  at  Roots. — Aa  faro  is  the  faahionable 
circular  game  in  the  Aoul  ton,  to  prevent  the  com- 
pany from  being  sunk  into  melancholy  by  whist 
parlies,  a  genueman  rf  unexceptionable  honor 
will,  on  invitation,  do  himself  the  honor  to  at- 
tend the  rout  of  any  lady,  nobleman,  or  gentle- 
man with  a  Faro  Bank,  and  adequate  funds  from 
500  to  2000  guineas.  Address  to  G.  A.,  Esq.,  at 
Ur.  Harding's,  Piccadilly,  nearly  opposite  Bond 
Street,  N.  B.— This  will  not  be  aovertiaed  again." 

Tbe  art  of  talking  with  the  fingers  was 
once  in  great  repute,  but  lost  its  value  as 
soon  as  it  became  general — 

"  Tbb  DioiTALiAN  Lanooaoe.— I  have  had  an 
opportunity  for  some  time  of  communicating  to 
the  world  my  acquirements  in  this  science ;  hav- 
ing thought  that  language  diatioct  from  apeech 
would  be  both  useful  and  desirable  to  ladies  in 
the  higher  circles;  but  al  the  prtsent  moment, 
when  Ae  tongue  is  likely  to  be  curlaiied  of  Ua  cre- 
ative JwKtion,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  particu- 
larly, as  well  as  generally  necessary.  I  there- 
fore do  myaelt'  the  honor  to  Inform  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  may  be  desirous  to  acquire  ihia 
new  mode  of  conversation,  that  the  attainment 
of  it  is  by  no  means  arduoua,  and  by  receiving 
their  commands  will  be  waited  on,  and  particu- 
larly explained  by,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant,  Q.  Haves. 

"No.  11,  St  Clement's  Churchyard.  Mr.  H. 
will  wait  on  the  ladies,  if  requested." 

The  words  in  italics  enable  us  to  fix  the 
date  of  this  gentleman's  announcement. — 
He  evidently  flourished  ahont  the  time  of 
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wbat  were  called  the  Inte  Lord  Loadoader- 
ry's  Gagging  Bills. 

Our  rupture  with  China  naturally  pnl  tea- 
dealers  on  their  mettle,  and  many  elderly 
females  invested  a  large  portion  of  their  sa- 
vings in  Souchong,  in  order  to  be  provided 
against  contingencies.  Captain  Pidding  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  place  amongst  the  in- 
terested alarmists,  and  made  the  most  of  the 
panic — 

"ke-sbih,  'tbs  drb&ded  kodk.' 

"  If  there  be  any  thing  in  a  name,  that  or  Kc- 
■hin,  the  Cliinese  commiBaioner  nominated  io 
meet  Elliot  at  Canton,  is,  in  its  Chinese  definition 
given  above,  ominous  of  sad  results.  Our  pre- 
vious hnowledee  of  Ke-ahin's  opinion  of  the 
best  'Mode  of  Managing  theBnglish,'  gives  -ue 
reason  to  '  dread  the  liour'  when  he  shall  sit  in 
judement  upon  English  commerce.  Ke-shin,  in 
a  Memor^l  addressed  u  the  Emperor  in  Dec. 
1S3S,  recommends  him  to '  put  an  entire  Biop  to 
all  foreign  intercourse  for  ten  years,  when,''  h<- 
says, '  the  English  will  pay  gold  and  silver  fur 
tea  and  rhubarb,'  '  Tht  foreigner*,'  tat/t  Kt 
^Un, '  t»bti*t,  day  bg  day,  uprm  beef  and  Tmiiton, 
and  entry  day  afier  meah  Uiey  take  Ait  diohte 
medicine,  i.  e.  tea  and  rhubara,  in  order  to  get  u 
motion  in  their  bomeU'  This  is  the  advice  of 
Ke-shin,  the  most  influeniial  minister  at  tlic 
Court  of  Pekin,  and  now  appointed  Examiner 
of  the  English." 

Ke-shin'a  policy  may  be  read  with  a  smile, 
but  "mutato  nomine,  de  le  (in  a  double 
•enae)  fabula  narratur."  It  is  an  exact  im- 
itation of  Mr.  Percival's,  who  gravely  enu- 
merated the  straitening  of  their  materia  mtd- 
ica  as  one  of  the  inconveniences  likely  to 
incline  the  French  to  peace.  The  inimita- 
ble Peter  Plymley  has  embalmed  the  mem- 
ory of  this  plan — 

"  At  what  period  vras  (hts  great  plan  of  con- 
quest and  constipation  fully  developed?  la 
whose  mind  was  the  ideaordeHtroying  the  [Hide 
and  the  plasters  of  Fraoce  first  engendered  7 
Without  castor  oil  Ihey  might  for  some  months, 
to  be  sore,  have  carried  on  a  lingering  war ; 
but  can  they  do  without  bark?  Will  the  people 
live  under  a  Government  where  aDtimoni.-tl 
powders  cannot  be  procured?  Will  Ihey  bear 
the  loss  of  mercury  1  '  There's  ihe  rub.'  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  absence  of  the  materia  medica 
will  soon  bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  the  cry 
of  Bourbon  and  Bolus  burst  forth  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Mediterranean." 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  after  very  property 
laying  before  Bob  Acres  the  chances  of  n 
fatal  result,  inquires :  "  How,  if  that  should 
be  the  case,  would  yon  choose  to  be  pickled 
and  sent  borne  \  Or  would  it  be  the  same 
to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey  1  I'm  told 
there  is  very  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey." — 
This  is  much  the  style  in  which  the  propri- 
»t^  ~r  -Jioosing  a  Cenetary  is  pressed  apon 
ie  by  rival  eoDpasiea.    Thm  one 
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expatiates  on  tnnglying  in  a  quiet  sittiation ; 
the  other  on  picturesque  lying  in  a  roman: 
tic  one ;  whilst  both  agree  that  no  time  ii 
to  be  lost,  if  the  purchaser  partakes  of  the 
same  feeling  as  the  Someraetshire  squire, 
who  strictly  enjoined  his  heir  to  bury  him 
in  a  field  with  his  favorite  dog  and  best 
horse,  so  that,  when  the  last  trump  sound- 
ed, the  horse  might  enable  him  to  get  a  good 
start,  and  the  dog  keep  offthe  crowd. 

When  Sir  Lucius  spoke  of  "  snug  lying," 
be  spoke  without  the  fear  of  resnrrection- 
men  before  hie  eyes.  Since  his  time,  a  new 
source  of  apprehension  has  sprung  up,  from 
which  none  of  us  can  be  altogether  free, 
unless  we  think  and  act  like  old  Dr.  Mo&< 
sey,  (old  enough  to  know  better,  for  he  wm 
more  than  ninety  when  he  died,)  who  d> 
rected  his  body,  after  undergoing  dissec- 
tion, to  be  crammed  ioto  a  box  vaitk  holet, 
and  flung  into  the  Thames.  As  many,  par* 
tieularly  women,  fbel  a  sort  of  creeping  and 
shirering  at  the  idea  of  a  poit-mortem  exam- 
ination,  they  may  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
there  is  a  mode  of  averting  this  exposure— 

"PiTEHT  Comit  FOR  THE  SECORITTor  TBB 

Dead. — As  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  grave- 
robbers  commence  their  depredations,  the  pro- 
Kietora  beg  leave  to  inform  Ihe  public,  (hat  the 
itent  Coffins  are  on  such  a  principle  as  to  pre- 
vent their  being  oDened,  <md  that  they  hare  been 
generally  approved  by  the  great  number  ofUuUtt 
and  gentlemen  v>ho  have  teen  ihem.^ 

An  assembly  to  inspect  coffins  must  have 
been  a  grave  spectacle. 

The  advertisement  of  Tanner's  pens  is  a 
curiosity  of  the  first  water.  It  is  headed 
by  a  shower  of  mottoes— 

,'  II  fbut  saisir  I'occasion  aux  chevaux. 

''  Probatum  est — Bona  fide — Utile  dulce — Ne 
plus  ultra— Sumraum  bono  m~C  red  end  a.    Upon 
improved,  seir-renovating,  pbiloaophical  princi- 
ples. 
"  II  fkot  casaer  le  noyau  poor  avoir  rsniande, 

II  n'j  I  qua  le  pramier  psa  qni  eouta.'  " 

Then  comes  the  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  instrument — 

"  Depicting  ideas  into  vision  in  the  portraittire 
of  conception,  by  legible  characters,  ie  the  noblest 
invention  of  which  mankind  can  boait,aDd  such  is 
the  characterisie  reputation  of  this  beautifully  fin- 
ished instrument  in  accomplishing  with  perfec- 
tion the  above  desired  object — indeed  no  pen  ever 
■bed  fluid  with  such  pre-eminent  qualities,  which 
its  exeelsiludinal  station  sufficiently  atteslatea  | 
therefore  Richard  Tanner  ia  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge that  a  discerning  public  has  presented  the 
most  gratifying  tribute  to  its  merits  in  an  ezteo- 
•ive  and  stulincreasing  consumption. 
''  Bal  yat  jou  draw  not  iroa,  ftr  mj  hasrt 

la  tme  as  steel,  tbat  benda  with  gntituda." 

FiaiM  tmrvKut  afm*. 

"Riehafd  Tanner's  celebnated,  reiqilendeo^ 
oupangDoedi  MligT^IW  iaeospaTabk^  pn-eni- 


Matfr  mppnwtd  |[raphometrica],  'prophylactic, 
pwmuel,  nidiotoaiical,  eoadjamnt  pliancy,  un- 
pwllcled,  aelArcDOTatioir,  ever-pointed,  emend- 
•led,  denlkided,  spheroidTical,  tranailient  rectifi- 
madiematically  serrated,  of  octagonal 
I,  amalfiamated  of  almadine,  zinag, 
trigooai^  oblong,  four-epringed  Tan- 
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TUs  is  hardhr  worthy  Mr.  Tanner.  Any 
•ae  eaa  write  down  a  string  of  hard  words 
at  raadoiB.  But  the  large  and  respectable 
class  of  the  commanity  who  refusea  to  con- 
sasDe  bome-made  sugar,  will  be  compelled, 
by  the  following  paragraph,  to  forswear  the 
•fliployineot  of  the  quill — 

**  The  stripping  of  eeese,  as  practised  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  Cambridget  reflects  a  reproach  on 
the  imperial  despot  of  the  world,  as  well  as  upon 
oor  moral  and  philosophical  pretensions,  which 
are  accoonted  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  to  be 
imagined,  and  this  cruelty  is  apologized  for  by 
utility ;  but  what  plea  can  be  offered  for  such 
preposterousness,  whilst  creation  is  agonized 
and  tortured  in  order  to  afford  a  scanty  supply  of 
that  which  Art  abundantly  furnishes  us,  and  this 
of  super-excellent  qualities.  Were  a  disciple  of 
Descartes  to  witness  the  streams  of  iropurpled 
dya.  and  the  half-expiring  contortions  of  these 
birds^  he  would  recant  alnance  to  that  vain  rea- 
soner ;  however,  the  intelligent  maiority  form  a 
powerful  rampart  in  our  favor,  who,  by  their 
example  and  influence»  produce  more  charity 
than  volumes  of  human  eloquence.  The  geeae 
are  plucked  five  times  a-year  for  feathers  and 
quills :  the  first  of  which  is  at  Lady-day,  and  the 
same  renewed  four  times  between  that  and 
Michaelmas ;  the  M  ones  submit  quietly  to  the 
operation,  but  the  voung  are  very  noisy  cmd  xm- 
ndy.  1  observed  that  goslings  of  six  weeks  old 
were  not  spared  this  bleeding  process,  to  habitur 
otM  theni  eariy  to  what  they  were  to  come  to.  If 
the  season  prove  cold,  numbers  hereof  die  by  this 
barbarous  savage  custom.  I  recently  addressed 
one  of  the  operators,  who  complained^  with  affected 
BenstbiUly,  hMD  difficult  it  was  to  possess  the  plu- 
mage wiuiout  the  Ufe  I  which  the  expiring  contor- 
tions of  several  birds  indicated.  Cannot  the  Sci- 
ence of  Writing  be  improved  and  increased  with- 
out inflicting  such  violence?  The  Roman  and 
Spartan  historians  descant  upon  their  jurispru- 
dence code,  advocating  greater  lenity  to  the 
dumb  than  to  man ;  and  m  the  present  refined 
state  of  society,  we  anticipate  the  system  of  mer- 
ey  (i  e.  the  use  of  Tbnner^s  Pens)  to  be  adopted 
generally^  and  this  hope  of  reformation  arises 
from  the  mtelliffent  majority,  who  recognise  and 
respect  the  feelings  of  creation  that  vibrate  in 
ourselves,  and  who  endeavor  by  practice  to  les- 
sen the  preponderation  of  torture  imposed  on  its 
happiness.  But  Great  Britain,  rich  m  arts  and 
sciences!' 

The  abmptness  of  the  concluding  apos- 
trophe proves  Mr.  Tanner  to  be  no  mean 
proficient  in  rhetoric,  though  the  gram- 
BiBtical  structure  of  his  sentences  might 
be  impTored.  The  argument  ad  misericoT' 
dum  ii  mianewerablei  and  will  probably 


bring  not  only  steel  pens  but  iron  beda 
into  general  use  immediately.  Can  any 
thing  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  present 
system  of  plucking  \  It  has  been  said  that 
the  geese  get  used  to  it,  and  that  it  even  be* 
comes  an  agreeable  excitement  towards  the 
latter  perioid  of  their  lives ;  like  the  flesh* 
brush,  or  hair-glove,  employed  to  quicken 
the  circulation  of  old  men.  But  the  kin- 
dred fallacy  regarding  eels  was  formnlly  de* 
molished  by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  very  last 
pamphlet,  entitled  Boa  Constrictor : — **  The 
eel,  said  the  aage,  '^  is  not  used  to  be  skin- 
ned successively  by  several  persons ;  bet 
one  and  the  same  person  is  used  successive- 
ly to  skin  several  eels."  Use  cannot  avail 
the  goose  in  his  first  and  worst  plucking ; 
and  it  must  be  a  consciousness  of  this  that 
makes  the  young  ones  so  ^  very  noisy  and 
unruly."  The  complaint  of  the  operator  re- 
minds us  of  the  fishmonger  who  was  over- 
heard cursing  an  eel  for  not  lying  still. 
Neither  is  the  behavior  of  the  elderly 
geese  a  proof  that  they  do  not  suffer  paiui 
any  more  than  the  composure  of  Guatimo- 
zin  was  a  proof  that  he  was  really  on  a  bed 
of  roses.  The  Strasburg  goose  is  fixed 
near  a  great  fire,  with  its  feet  nailed  upon  a 
plank,  crammed  with  food,  and  deprived  of 
drink;  yet  ''when  he  reflects  that  his 
liver,  bigger  than  himself,  loaded  with  truf- 
fles, and  clothed  in  a  scientific  paste,  will, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  Corcellet, 
diffuse  all  over  Europe  the  glory  of  his 
name,  he  resigns  himself  to  his  destinv,  and 
suffers  not  a  tear  to  flow."*  A  Lincoln 
goose  may  surely  equal  a  Strasburg  goose 
m  fortitude,  when  he  reflects  that  his  down 
may  form  the  couch  of  beauty,  and  the 
noblest  productions  of  genius  be  transmit- 
ted to  posterity  by  his  quill. 

Mr.  Tanner  s  pens  are  classified  by  num- 
bers, from  which  the  purchaser  is  recom- 
mended to  select.  No.  5,  is  the  Fine  Ladies' 
Pen ;  No.  6,  is  the  Solicitor*s  Pen.  The 
other  numbers  are  distinguished  by  the 
hnrdness  or  softness  of  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Tanner  is  also  the  sole  inventor  of  a 
wonderful  ink,  the  only  ink  which  can  be 
used  with  his  pens  without  disgracing  them: 

"  Tobago  Permanent  Anti-corrosive  Lifnpid 
Jnk^  and  Jmmarcessible  Atramental  Fluid — Tnat 
facilitates  writing  by  flowing  from  the  pen  in  a 
certain  gradual  stream  to  the  paper,  obviating 
the  unpleasant  obstruents  which  are  so  justly 
complained  of  in  other  inks. 

"  Unmindful  of  controvertists,  we  declare  that 
this  succedaneum  must  supersede  all  others! 
Why  ?  For  obvious  reasons.  During  a  Five 
years'  residence  in  the  island  of  Tobago,  I  ob- 
served the  sudden  exsiccative  effect  that  the  cli- 

*  Almtuuick  det  Ocumumdi, 
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mate  prodaced  upon  Inks  imported :  this  induced 
me  to  experiment  upon  the  indigenous  plants, 
woods,  EUdd  barks  there,  in  which,  af\er  a  length- 
ened perseverance,  I  discovered  ingredients  that 
produced  a  cerulean  atramental  Limpid  Fluid, 
and  which  preserved  its  floency  without  ab- 
sorption under  the  sun's  vertically ;  the  trans- 
cendent superiority  hereof  stands  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  record,  for  resisting  arefaction,  re- 
fluents,  concretion,  sediment,  tenacity,  greasi- 
ness,  and  every  chemical  and  atmospherical 
agent,  and  for  combining  dem'gration,  limpid- 
ness,  permanency,  fluidity,  to  perfection.  The 
possessed  written  documents,  performed  with 
the  same  seven  years  since,  will  abundantly  de- 
monstrate this  Cfredenda." 

A  late  member  for  Southwark  was  once 
pleased  to  talk  of  a  phenomena  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  '*  This  Credenda"  may  be 
justified  on  the  same  principle.  We  nope 
Mr.  Tanner  will  be  sent  for  five  or  seven 
years  to  some  other  island,  for  ink  has  not 
yet  been  brought  to  perfection. 

The  advertisement  of  ''  Goodman's  Vale 
Sauce"  is  a  regular  literary  olio,  a  sort  of 
proluHo  academica^  as  much  within  our  crit- 
ical jurisdiction  as  Dr.  Hawtrey's  Trilogy, 
in  which  the  same  sentiments  are  clothed 
in  three  languages.  Mr.  Goodman's  inven- 
tion is  celebrated  in  four;  English,  French, 
German  and  Italian.  The  English,  we  learn 
from  good  authority,  is  from  the  able  pen 
of  ''  Buller  of  Brazennose,"  a  well  known 
contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Goodman  differs  in  one  res* 
pect  from  Homer.  His  birthplace  is  well 
known,  being;  Uffington  in  Berkshire.  The 
first  stanza  places  this  fact  beyond  dispute — 

"  Dear  is  the  vender's  native  town, 

Though  cheap  this  Drodact  of  bis  skill ; 
Here  Alfred  battled  for  his  crown, 
And  graved  his  white  horse  on  onr  bill." 

Does  the  writer  mean  that  Uffington  is 
dear  to  Mr.  Goodman,  or  dear  in  opposition 
to  cheap  \  Did  Alfred  bnry  his  horse,  or 
engrave  its  figure  on  the  hill  1  We  pro- 
ceed— 

"  Onr  hill,  of  pic-nic  spots  the  chief, 

Where  fair  ones,  coach'd  on  flowery  moss, 
Enjoy  our  matchless  vale-fed  beef 

Married  to  Goodman's  matchless  sance. 
The  bold  Uffinga's  bones  repose  „ 

Beneath  onr  ancient  Minster's  cross; 
On  our  rich  soil  the  mushroom  ^rows 

That  lends  a  zest  to  GhxKlman  s  sauce." 

The  first  of  these  verses  throws  a  pleasing 

light  on  the  habits  of  the  Uffington  beauties, 

who,  it  appears,  eat  beef  reclining  on  moss, 

like  Roman  beauties  on  their  cubicula.  The 

second  rather  indiscreetly  discloses  a  main 

ingredient  in  the  condiment. 

**  Qreat  Cond6*s  cook  fell  on  his  sword, 
Despairing  at  his  fish-cart's  loss; 
4  proof  that  Condi's  princely  board 
uck'd  socli  resource  as  Goodman^  mice. 


For  when  cold  scraps  provoke  his  spleen 
On  washing-day,  the  husband  cross 

Shall  wear  again  a  brow  serene, 
Soothed  by  a  taste  of  Goodman's  saUwe." 

Madame  de  S6vign6  tells  us  that  Vatel  fell 
upon  his  sword  because  the  sea-fish  did  not 
arrive  in  sufficient  quantities,  despairing  not 
at  the  non-arrival  of  one  but  many  fish-carts ; 
and  we  do  not  exactly  see  how  Mr.  Good- 
man's sance  could  have  averted  the  catas- 
trophe, unless  indeed  it  could  convert  pike 
and  perch  into  sole  and  turbot,  or  (which  is 
the  same  thingr)  make  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other.  The  for  is 
rather  bold,  though  warranted  by  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  poets. 

"  The  goose  that  on  our  Ock*s  green  shore 
Thrives  to  the  size  of  Albatross, 
Is  twice  the  eoose  it  was  before, 

When  washed  with  Neighbor  Goodman's  sauce. 
And  ve,  fat  trout  and  eels  may  fteed 

Where  Kennet's  silver  waters  toss. 
Proud  are  your  Berkshire  hearts  to  bleed 
When   drest    with  Goodman's   Prime   Vale 
Sauce." 

The  concluding  invocation  is  beyond  all 
praise.  The  readiness  of  the  Kennet  trout 
and  eels  to  bleed  for  the  honor  of  Berk- 
shire, is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  Stras- 
burg  goose  aforesaid,  who  was  probably  io 
the  mind  of  the  poet. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  "  American 
Notes,"  Mr.  Dickens  gives  some  pages  of 
advertisements  like  the  following — 

'*  Ran  A  WAT,  Negress  Caroline. — Had  on  a 
collar  with  one  prong  turned  down." 

"  Ran  Awat,  the  Negro  Ham. — Has  a  ring 
with  iron  on  his  left  foot  Also,  Gresi,  his  wife, 
bearing  a  ring  and  chain  on  the  lefl  leg." 

"  Ran  Away,  a  Negro  Woman  and  two  child- 
ren ;  a  few  days  before  she  went  off  I  burnt  her 
with  a  hot  iron  on  the  lefl  side  of  the  face.  I 
tried  to  make  the  letter  M." 

"Ran  Away,  a  Negro  named  Arthur. — Has  a 
considerable  scar  across  his  breast  and  each  arm, 
made  by  a  knife :  lovea  to  talk  much  of  the  good- 
ness of  God?^ 

This  man  Arthur  must  be  as  complete  an 
optimist  as  *'  CandideV  tutor.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dickens,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  is  disgraceful  to  a 
country  which  claims  to  be  considered  the 
matest  and  most  enlightened  in  the  world  | 
but  we  regpret,  that,  with  so  many  unanswer- 
able topics  within  his  reach,  he  should  have 
rested  the  chief  strength  of  his  argument 
on  a  fallacy.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  attribute 
duelling,  as  practised  in  the  slave-holding 
states,  or  many  other  brutal  practices  that 
prevail  in  them,  to  slavery*  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  did  not  fight  duels,  nor  was  it 
customary  for  the  planters  in  our  own  sugar 
islands  to  shoot  or  stab  each  other  in  their 
Hoasei  of  Assembly. 
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In  the  volame  of  Ennya  by  which  the 
nme  gifted  author,  under  the  lignBtute  of 
"  Boz,"  first  fixed  the  atteation  of  the  pub- 
lic, IB  an  Easay  on  gin-Bhops,  at  the  com- 
mencrment  of  which  he  taifes  occaaion  to 
mention  the  liability  of  trades  to  run  stark- 
itaring  mad,  periodically. 

We  will  cite  two  ot  three  caaea  in  illuBlralion 
of  our  meaaiDg :— Six  or  eight  yeara  ago  the 
epidemic  began  to  display  iteeiramong  the  linen 
drapera  and  haberdnshera.  The  primary  symp- 
loma  wertL  an  inordinate  lore  of  plate-gtasB,  and 
a  pawion  lor  gas-lights  and  gilding.  The  dia- 
ease  gradually  progreaeed,  and  at  last  attained  a 
fearrul  height ;  quiet,  dusiy  old  shops  in  different 
parta  of  town  were  pulleii  dona ;  spacious  pre- 
iniMB,with  stuccoed  fronts  and  gold  lettera.  were 
erected  inatead ;  floors  were  covered  with  I'urkey 
carpets;  roofs  supported  by  raaaslve  pillars; 
doora  Icnocked  into  windows ;  a  dozen  squares  of 

S'aas  into  one  ;  oneahopnian  into  a  dozen;  and 
ere  ia  no  knowing  what  would  have  been  done, 
if  it  had  not  been  lorlunately  discovered,  just  in 
time,  that  the  commiBsioners  of  bankrupts  were 
as  competent  to  decide  such  cases  as  the  com- 
minionera  of  lunacy,  and  that  a  little  confine- 
ment and  gentle  esaniinatioD  did  wonders.  The 
disease  Stated.  ..  It  died  away ;  and  a  year  or 
two  of  comparative  tranquillity  ensued.  Sudden- 
ly it  burst  out  again  amon^  the  chemists;  the 
symptoms  were  the  aanie,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Btrong  desire  to  stick  the  royal  arma  over  the 
shop  door,  and  a  great  rage  lor  tnahogany,  var- 
nish, and  expensive  floor-cloths.  Then  the  ho- 
siers were  infected,  and  began  to  pull  down  their 
■hop-fronts  with  frantic  recklessness.  The  mania 
again  died  away,  and  the  public  began  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  its  entire  disappear- 
ance, when  it  burst  forth  with  tenfold  violence 
among  the  publicans  and  keepers  of  wine-vaults. 
From  that  moment  it  has  spread  among  them 
with  unprecedented  rapidity,  exhibiting  a  conca- 
tenation of  all  the  previous  symptoms;  and  on- 
ward it  has  rushed  to  every  part  of  the  town, 
knocking  down  all  the  old  public  bousea,  and  de- 
positing splendid  manaions,  stone  balustrades, 
rosewood  fitlinffs,  immense  lampa,  and  illumin- 
ated clocks,  at  ihe  comer  of  every  etreeL" 

These  are  the  tfant/in^edvertisementB  of 
bloe,  and  other  sorts  of  ruin, — "  liquid  fire 
and  distilled  damnation,"  as  the  late  Robert 
Hall  waa  accustomed  to  denominate  the  re- 
freshments  that  are  aold  in  them  under  such 
a  tempting  variety  of  natnes  ; — "  The  Cream 
of  the  Valley,"  "The  No  Mistake,"  "The 
Regular  Flare  Up,"  "The  Butter  Gin," 
"  The  Genuine  Bread  Gin,"  3cc.  The  Bread 
Gin  probably  auggeated  the  well-known 
baker  ■  advertiaement,  "  Bread  with  the  Gin 
in  it." 

ITnroTtnnately  the  madness  of  speculation 
is  not  confined  to  tradea.  There  are  strong 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  classes  most 
reraoved  from  the  risk  of  infection,  have 
been  bitten  by  it.  The  majority  of  the  sofler- 
«n  by  Mr.  dare's  bankiaptcy  wera  Clergv- 
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men,  who  had  intrusted  him  with  large  Mms 
upon  the  faith  of  the  most  preposteraas 
Btatements ;  and  Sir  C.  F.  Williams  (the 
bankrupt  commiBsioner)  took  occasion  to 
make  reflections  on  the  pronencBS  of  the 
Clergy  to  be  led  astray  by  the  filthy  love  of 
lacre. 

The  Political  Economists  suffered  most 
from  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
The  losses  incurred  by  other  instances  of 
American  insolvency  end  bad  faith  were 
pretty  equally  distributed  ;  nor  can  any  one 
be  blamed  for  not  supposing  that  such  a 
barefaced  system  of  robbery  would  be  at- 
tempted by  States  pretending  to  the  honors 
or  advantages  of  civilization. 

The  top  of  the  second  column  of  the 
Tima  is  devoted  to  advertisments  of  the 
pathetic,  appealing,  interesting,  remonstrat- 
ing, despairing,  or  denouncing  orde^— 

"  Fob  God's  sake  return  or  write.— Do,  dear- 
est Billy,  do." 

"  F y  and  M e  are  implored  to  retom  to 

their  home  and  sorrowing  parents.— iB." 

"To  CHiBLEB.— What  can  be  the  good  of 
plaguing  us  ?     At  all  events,  you  might  give  us 

" '  Thug  I  tue  for  Jhrgivenem.'  The  writer 
is  desired  to  return  immediately  to  the  port  at 
which  he  shipped  himself;  he  will  go  to  an  inn 
and  report  himself  instantly  by  letter,  addressed 
to  A.  fi.,  5,  Museum  Street,  Bloomsbury,  who 
will  there  see  him  ;  or  he  can  ■write  an  uncle,  (a 
new,  but  idiomatic  expression.)  He  will  com- 
municate hia  wishes." 

''How  can  C,  T.  prefer  wandering  amonsst 
strangers  to  a  qniet  and  virtuous  home?  If  ne 
will  come  back,  the  greatest  care  shall  be  taken 
of  him  during  his  meolal  aberrations." 


you  ofl'  for  e' 

The  two  following  are  well  known — 
"If  William  will  return  to  his  afrectionata 

parents,  he  shall  not  be  snubbed  by  his  sister, 

and  he  allowed  to  sweeten  his  own  tea." 
"To  M.  N. — If  you  don't  choose  to  comeback, 

please  to  return  the  key  of  the  tea-caddy." 

These  are  probably  paid  at  a  high  rate. 
Indeed,  no  sort  of  sentiment  n  cheap.  Dr. 
H.  called  at  the  Tima  office  to  inquire  the 
charge  for  inserting  the  death  of  a  relation. 
A  surly  clerk  said,  ten  shillings.  Dr.  H. 
remonstrated,  and  said  he  had  only  paid 
seven  shillings  for  the  last :  "  Oh,"  said  the 
clerk,  "that  was  a  common  death,  but  this 
is  sinctrely  regrttltd."  "  Well,  my  friend," 
said  the  Doctor,  laying  down  the  ten  shil- 
lings, "yotn- executors  will  never  be  put  to 
that  expense." 

We  wish  the  "  sincerely  regretted"  cost 
ten  times  as  much  j  for  nothing  can  be  more 
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pr«p«>«teroas  than  scch  a  node  of  paying  We  made  diligent  iaqniriea  for  this  ettab- 
compUmeaisto  the  merits  of  a  dear  defancCi  Ushment,  bot  in  Tain.  It  is  certain,  how- 
The  bare  fact  is  the  most  toaching  of  rec-  ever,  that  many  gentlemen  parade  the  streets 
onis  ;  and  we  hare  heard  that  Mrs.  Norton's  in  fixed  spurs  who  nerer  possessed  a  horse, 
faeaatiful  b^ad  of  ^'  The  Exile^s  Retom,^  and  would  dod  it  no  easy  matter  to  stick  to 


-as  sQirzested  by  the  plain  announcement  him  if  they  had  one.     '*  Jack  Brag''  paid  so 

of  the  ceaih  of  a  yoang  man  on  his  ret  am  much  a  year  for  the  rent  of  a  few  iquare 

from  India,  in  the  Don'ns.  inches  of  a  door  in  Grosrenor  Street,  that, 

The  following  are  rich  specimens  of  this  by  aid  of  a  brass  plate,  he  might  gain 
aort  of  necrological  eloquence.  The  widow  the  credit  of  liring  there;  and  if  we  turn 
of  an  eminect  composer  states,  that  *"  He  to  the  ^*  Court  Guide,"  and  read  orer  the 
has  left  this  life,  and  gone  to  that  blessed ;  names  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  lire  at 
place  where  only  his  harmony  can  be  ex-  the  6rst-rate  hotels,  we  shall  find  sereral 
eceded."  The  widow  of  a  famous  pyro-  who  hare  no  better  claims  to  a  weO-sound- 
technist  adopts  the  idea  with  a  variation  :  ing  address  than  our  friend  Jack.  A  still 
'^He  is  goue  to  that  blessed  place  where  only  more  curious  fancy  was  that  of  a  wealthy 
hufirtvorki  can  be  exceeded/*  Still  more  tradesman,  who  bore  so  striking  a  resem- 
expressire  is  the  parting  tribute  to  the  merits  blance  to  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  that 
or  demerits  of  a  Jamaica  slave-drirer :  **  He  his  grace^s  most  intimate  friends  often  bow- 
is  cone  to  a  place  where  he  will  nod  jitt!e  ed  to  his  double,  by  mistake.  It  was  this 
diderence  either  in  the  climate  or  the  com-  man's  pleasure  to  dress  exactly  like  the 
plexion  of  the  company.*'  Duke,  and  then  stroll  through  Pall-Mall  and 

The  labor  Eng'ish  people  undergo  toap-  St.  James's  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pear  fashionable,  or  something  eUe  which  ceiving  as  many  of  these  mistaken  marks  of 
they  are  LOt,  is  the  constant  subject  of  sa-  attention  as  he  could.  We  know  an  artist 
tiricai  rejection  on  the  CvDiiricnt.  The  of  reputation  who  dresses  as  the  conqueror 
most  isd icrous  dc lions  are  founded  on  this  of  \VaterIoo ;  Count  d'Orsay  has  three  or 
supposed  weakness.     For  example —  four  doubles ;    and  there    are   few   Park 

„_-           ■■     V       V    V     r»      .  equestrians  who  have  not  been  cheated  out 

Kj^,^^^^  «-k;v..  «-*  ^«-*i  -  <Tv-«-v.^ ,  is          -  01  a  respectiul  bow  bv  Airs.  L.  s  fraudulent 

imaiPCfw  d-^ialK^ugna-fty    A  ir.an  i:  fiiFhion.  '«»«"<>»  ©^  ^e  ^J^  carriage  and  outrid- 

vbo  poEseGces  ntiUttr  ho-jse^w  •a2:i«:&  ncr  kenneisw  ^'^^ 

bot  who  h&s  cred.1  w.-*!.  t.is  t^jor.  announces  10  Every  one  has  heard  the  story  of  the  man 

all  L»2^  ac'^\..ylr.L.ycc  'JtjL'  he  is  &l>c-ui  10  le^ve  who.  when   Piit    inquired    what  could  be 

towTi  :&r  a  stw  l^t^    h;in:irir.     He  qu::«  ;he  done  to  forward  his   interests,  simply  re- 

sninFcao-s  hc:e.  .n  wh^:r.  i.^  :.2re5  li  --e  west-  qnested  the  Prime  Minister  to  bow  to  him 

e»i  rives  ly-'txe 'J.ai  be  w..*  m  ar.serii  ci^h:  or  [L    ^^vi-        tw*--.    -^                                   j 

tHidirs.aDdLidesh:ms*!finanobscuTt*mnsii.  "    P^^^'^"     ^here    was  some    sense  and 

Da:e  i  it.e  oJier  txzrtm.Ty  of  the  citv.    The  "owiedge  of  the  world  m  this  reoneat; 

prtiper  mcmtriX  having  &rr:ve^,  he  dre^i:  him-  ^.^^  ^^  it  altogeiher  an  unmeaning  affecta- 
aelfin  an  entire  &ijc,  c^zLj.]t'jt  huniing  costuase  of  tion  in  Brummell,  when,  in  reply  to  a  noble- 

the  newe»:  f&sLion.    Thai  cone,  he  geif  into  a  man  of  the  highest  rank  who  accused  him 

hax kaey-coach   and    drives    10   a  ^tp]a*hiing-  of  inveigling  his  son  into  a  disrepntabie 

Lo^**.    whe!^  for  The  ir:rKlcme  -jp  c^^^^  tiansaction,     he     exclaimed,— 

shiHinirB.  he  :*  ppla^hed  from  head  to  fool.  These  f.  p^.n^^  1  a;a  ^^\^^  ^-^    .1.        —*-"=«» 

estabbihmenis  £ave  mud  from  ail  the  counties.  ,  ^^^^^^  ^  ^Z^^^  ^**  for  the  young  man. 

panirularly  thope  of  diem  renowned  for  hunting,  1^"5*.P*'^*„?'^  niy  arm  ail  the  way  fron 

and  arc  p'ri^vided.   moreover,   with  a  wooden  White  s  to  \\  aiiers  .     The  value  still  set  np- 

horse.    The  attendant  who  performs  the  func-  on  modish  or  noble  acquaintance  is  proved  by 

tioDs  of  a  cToom  aekfi.  wi-Ji  the  uimost  gravirv,  the  pages  of  the  .Voraiair  Post ;  where  we 

tfihe  gentleman  desires  to  return  from  Burking  are  informed  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  just 

lamfihw-from     StafTondshire^from     Derbv-  ^turned  from  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  — — , 

sure,  sc    When  our  *•  lashionable    has  made  ^.  .u«.  »i      1     »              -        •     j         »•    .  * 

his  choice,  he  mounts  ihe  automaton  quadrnpcd.  ^^  >t"  ^^'  Jackson  entertamed   a  distm- 

wiijch,  by  the  roost  ingenious  mechanism,  raiws  gu>8n^<l  P*rty  (naming  the  best  of  the  per- 

his  hind  and  fore-leg&  ambles.  iroi&  gallopi;.  and  .  ^ns  fBrt/fiO  at   his  mansion  in   Portland 

bespatters  his  rider  with  as  much  mud.  and  with  <  Place ;  each  of  these  insertions  costing  from 

the  same  regularity,  as  could  a  real  horse  cross-  seven  to  ten  shillings.     Sometimes  an  aa- 

ing  the  fields  in  full  chase.    The  operation  tcr-  pjrant  kindlv  incurs  the  same  expense  to 
pamited,  the  elegant  gratleman,  his  ratung^whip^^       „,  how  he  intends  to  dispose  of 


in  his  hand,  reascends  Bond  Siiect.  Regent 
Street,  Piccadilly,  Pall-Mall  ^c^  and'  thus  im- 
lall  the  world  with  the  belief  that  he  has 
e  of  a  anerb  hunting  pmf.^Almanack 


himself  during  the  next  month  or  two. 

None  of  the  learned  professions  are  alto- 
gether free  from  charlatanry  ^  and  the  Med- 


Pinfk^ipn  for  ffi4a.  ical  profession,  after  iMkiiig  all  dae  aUow- 


■  for  popular  prejudice,  must  be  adoiit- 
"o  contnin  a  great  ileal.  In  faci,  a  young 
commencing  the  prnctice  of  physic, 
t  be  very  singularly  (we  will  not  aay 
I  happily)  conelituled,  if  he  does  not  find  it 
J  ■d'iaable  to  nppcar  different  in  some  res- 
r •peels  from  what  he  is.  Aneitremegmvity 
Vof  deportment  is  indispensable;  and  il  is 
1  generally  deemed  expedient  to  wear  spec- 
I  Ucles.  We  have  even  heard  it  contended 
I  tiiat  H  physician  ought  lo  begin,  where  olh- 
I  era  nre  content  to  leave  ofl*,  by  setting'  up  a 
w  jcarriog;c  and  a  wife.  He  ought  not  to  go  to 
i«hurch  above  once  a  quarter,  and  then  be 
Icslled  out  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon  or 
I  tfa«  communion  service.  He  should  ride  or 
I  drive  remarkable  horses,  so  that  bystanders 

I  biay  Mclaim  "  There  goes  Dr. ;"  and 

W  he  *hould  neoer  attend,  or  never  slay  out  a 
I  dinner-party  until  his  reputation  is  firmly 
I  established  ;  when  his  being  seen  mingling 
I-With  the  world  will  rather  add  to  hisOime, 

■  %y  making  people  wonder  how  he  manages 
I  to  do  BO  many  things  at  once.  An  oddness 
I  pT  surliness  of  manner  has  succeeded  tn  two 
f  vr  three  remarkable  instances,  but  of  lale 
I  years  has  been  rather  overdone. 

I  In  the  Standnrd  of  the  7ih  November, 
I  :]84'2,  among  the  regular  advertisements  this 
I  will  be  found — "  Dr.  Granville  is  returned 
I  fi>r  ihe  season  to  his  residence  in  Piccadilly 
I  from  Ihe  Continent,  and  a  professional  tour 
b  the  north  of  England." 
This  was  probably  intended  for  insenioo 
^tmongst  the  "fashionable movement!","  and 

■  ■lipped  Into  its  actual  position  by  mistake. 
I  At  all  events,  it  must  not  be  regnrded  as  a 
I  precedent.  Physicians  who  wish  to  an- 
I  Bounce  theirarrivat,  should  do  so  indirectly, 
lin  the  manner  of  the  late  Dr.  Brodem.     He 

in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  a  magnificent 
I  anaff-box  inlaid  with  diamonds  (or 
aiol  stones),  which  (he  said)  was  a  pre- 
it  from  an  Emperor.  An  advertisement 
jMared  in  a  Salisbury  paper,  stating  thai 
!  box  had  been  left  in  the  chaise  which 
toght  Dr.  Brodem  to  the  hotel,  and  ofier- 
ling  five  hundred  guineas  for  its  recovery. 
k  friend  calling  on  him  just  afterwards,  be- 

En  condoling  with  him  on  the  loss  of  his 
X,  when  the  doctor  produced  it  from  his 
I  pocket  and  refjuestcd  the  visitor  to  take  a 
I  pinch.  "Sare,  it  was  no  lose  at  all,"  (his 
I  Bccent  and  idiom  were  slightly  foreign,) 
I  ' — liia  was  one  little  driek  to  make  you  know 
i  J  TM  come."  Surely  Dr.  Granville  could 
Tfeftve  lost  one  of  his  foreign  orders  for  the 
I  aonce,  insleod  of  Ecandalizing  the  whole 
I  College  of  Physicians  by  an  advertisement. 
Henbers  of  the  Bar  are  more  under  the 
nee  of  the  body,  which  is  exceed- 


ingly jealous  of  its  dignity.  Still,  there  is 
truth  in  the  remark  incidentally  hazarded  by 
the  sagacious  Peier  Peebles,  when  he  18 
describing  the  effect  produced  by  the  call- 
ing on  of  his  cause.  "  A'  the  best  lawyers 
in  the  house  fleeing  like  eagles  to  the  prey, 
some  because  they  are  in  the  cause,  and 
some  because  they  want  to  be  thought  en- 
gaged—/or  there  are  irich  in  other  trades 
by  selling  vmalins."  A  Barrister  whose 
briefs  are  like  angel's  visils,  must  make  the 
most  of  them  when  they  do  come,  andglosa 
over  the  deficiency  by  a  show  of  active  oc- 
cnpation  when  they  do  not.  Some  contrive 
to  keep  up  the  delusion  without  any  briefa 
at  all,  by  a  sedulous  attendance  in  the 
Courts,  or  rather  in  the  adjoining  robing- 
rooms  ond  coffee-houses.  Though  the  initiat- 
ed are  well  aware  that  this,  intellectually 
considered,  is  a  most  deteriorating  son  of 
idleness.  The  only  allowable  mode  of  ad- 
vertising is  one  instanced  by  Lord  Broug- 
ham— the  publication  or  even  announce- 
ment of  a  book,  which  has  been  sadly  over- 
done, and  now  alTords  slight  prospect  of 
success.  When  Lord  Loughborough  first 
joined  the  English  Bar,  he  solicited  Mr. 
Strahan,  the  printer,  to  get  him  ernployed 
in  city  causes.  The  propriety  of  such  con 
duct  being  doubted  in  Dr.  Johnson's  pres- 
ence, he  declared — "I  should  not  solicit 
employment  as  a  lawyer,  not  because  I 
should  think  it  wrong,  but  because  1  should 
disdain  it."  Professional  etiquette  is  quite 
clear  upon  the  point;  any  canvassing  for 
business,  particularly  amongst  attorneys,  is 
denounced  under  the  denomination  of  hvg- 
g*ry.  As  some  of  the  rules  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  this  offence  have  been  ridi- 
culed on  the  score  of  undue  fastidious- 
ness, we  are  templed  to  extract  a  defence 
of  them  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  from 
his  admirabto  Essay  on  the  Bar,  recently 
republished  in  America  amongst  his  Mia- 
cellanies — 

"  Men  who  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  jirofes- 
eion,  are  liable  to  forget  hoiv  peculiarly  it  is  situ- 
ated in  relation  to  those  who  distribute  its  busi- 
ness. These  are  not  the  people  at  large;  not 
even  the  factitious  assemblage  called  the  public  ; 
not  scholars,  nor  readers,  nor  thinkers,  nor  ad- 
miring audiences,  nor  sages  of  the  law,  but 
simply  Attorneys.  In  thin  gIoes  of  men  ore,  ot 
course,  comprised  infinite  varieties  ofknowledge 
and  of  worth  ;  many  men  of  sound  learning  and 
honorable  character;  many  who  are  tolerably 
honest  and  decorously  dull ;  some  who  are  acute 
and  knavisli;  and  more  who  are  knavlah  with- 
out being  acme.  Respectable  as  is  the  sta- 
tion of  attorneys,  thev  arc,  as  a  body,  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  Bar  in  education  and  endowmcDta ; 
and  yet,  on  their  opinion,  without  appeal,  the  J^te 
of  t]ie  members  of  the  profession  depends.    It 
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can  scarceljr  b«  mntlcr  of  surprise  that  they  tin 
not  aiwHya  perceive,  aa  by  intuition,  the  accu- 
rate thinkinz,  the  delicate  eatire,  the  playTuI  fancy 
or  the  lucia  eloquence,  which  have  charmed  a 
domeatic  circle,  and  obtained  the  applause  of  n 
college,  even  if  these  were  exactly  ttie  qualiti<^B 
adapted  to  their  purpogcB.  They  will  never,  in- 
deed, continue  10  retain  men  who  are  obviously 
nne^^ual  to  their  duty ;  but  they  have  a  larfjf 
portion  of  business  to  scatter,  which  numbers 
greatly  diSering-  in  real  power  can  do  equally 
well ;  and  some  junior  buaineEs,  which  hardJy 
requires  any  talent  at  all.  In  eome  cases,  there- 
fore, they  are  virtually  not  only  judges  but  pn- 
trons,  who,  by  employing  young  men  early,  give 
them  not  merely  tees,  but  courage,  practice,  and 
the  means  of  becoming  known  to  others.  From 
this  extraordinary  position  arises  the  necessily  oi' 
the  strictest  etiquette  inform,  and  Uie  nicest  hon- 
or in  conduct,  wnich  strangers  are  apt  to  ridicule. 
but  which  alone  can  prevent  the  Bar  from  being 
prostrated  at  the  feet  of  an  inferior  class." 

Among  the  varied  qnatities  of  advertise- 
ments, we  must  not  forget  the  bold  person- 
ifications  contained  in  tbem.  The  other 
day  we  saw  one  from  a  musical  composer, 
who  proposed  to  make  a  musical  circuit  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  concerts — "  Wanted, 
Five  voices,  who  wilT  be  boarded  and  kept 
attbeexpenseof  the  Advertiser."  In  anoth- 
er, the  friends  of  a  youth  desirous  of  ap- 
prenticing him,  add — "No  chemist  need 
apply,  or  any  very  laborious  employment." 
Sometimes  the  language  is  calculated  to  en- 
courage surmises  that  cannot  be  intended. 
Thus: — "PAaTKEtt  Wanted. — Any  person 
who  can  command  from  £2000  to  £3000, 
may  join  the  advertiser  in  his  business,  t/ie 
m-incipoi  of  which  is  for  transportation." 
equally  striking,  though  in  a  difierent  way, 
was  what  appeared  newly  painted  over  a 
ebop-door  in  Exeter  one  Sunday  morning  n 
few  years  since  :  "  Mrs.  M.  deals  in  all  sort." 

of  Ladies "    The  whole  place  was  in  a 

commotion  ;  a  special  meeting  of  the  Denn 
and  Chapter  was  convened  by  the  Bishop, 
and  a  summons  to  attend  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  was  ordered  to  be  served  the  next 
morning  ;  but  when  the  apparitor  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  culprit,  he  found 
a  painter  in  the  act  of  adding  "  Wearicig 
Apparel."  The  mischief  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  painter's  leaving  his  job  half- 
finished  on  the  Saturday.  Fortunately  both 
for  him  and  Mrs.  M.,  Dr.  Pbilpotts  was  n  ot 
then  the  Bishop. 

Foreigners  naturallyenough  make  strange 
mtstakoa  when  they  try  their  strength  in 
English.  We  saw  posted  up  in  a  shop  win- 
dow in  tbe  Bue  de  St.  Honore — "  Here  thvy 
■pike  the  English."  M.  Boulangeat  once 
eircalated  the  foUawing  card  in  two  Inn- 
goBgn — 


[Uir 

"  Au  Gout  des  ParTums,  Rue  du  Temple  prfts 
Ste.  Elizabeth. 

"  Boulangeat,  Parfumeur  du  Prince  de  Gallesj 

Londrea,  tientMagszinde  tout  ce  qui  concerne 
[a  Farfumerie,  la  Ganferie,  juste  prix  ft  Paris." 

''On  the  Perfume's  Tasle,  Temple  Street,  near 
St  Elizabeth. 

''Boulangeat,  Perfumer  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  London,  keep  a  Magazine,  from  all 
ivhat  the  whole  perfnmerie  relate,  at  the  first 

The  following  appeared  in  the  English 
Newspapers,  vtrbotim  et  literatim — 

"  I,  Jean  de  Merion,  bein  trow  oecessitfe  oblige 
to  teach  la  langue  Francaise  to  du  peuple,  I  be 
glad  you  send  your  child's  i  moi.  Je  demeure 
loder  ind,  Second  Street.  All  my  leiaiere  hour 
1  make  sausage  i  vend.  Oh  I  1  forget  to  tell 
how  much  1  ave  for  teach  de  school ;  4  crowns 

quarter  for  leach  de  plus  polite  langue  of  £u- 

Tbere  is  hardly  any  art  of  civilized  life 

which  we  have  not  been  anticipated  by 

the  Chinese.     They  have  carried  the  art  of 

advertising  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ; 

can  only  afford  room  for  a  speci- 

The  original   document,  which  has 

iterally  translated  for   this  Journal, 

formed  the  envelope  of  an  ink-bottle — 


and  hard  ;  picked  out  very  fineand  black,  be- 
fore and  now.  Sell  very  good  ink.  Prime  cost  is 
very  dear.  This  ink  is  heavy ;  so  is  gold ;  no  one 
can  make  like  it;  the  oiners  that  make  ink 
do  it  for  money  and  to  cheat  I  only  make  it 
good  for  a  name.  Plenty  of  gentlemen  know 
my  ink.  My  family  never  cheat  Always  a 
good  name.  I  make  ink  for  the  Emperor  and  all 
the  mandarins  round.  AI!  gentlemen  must  come 
to  my  shop  and  know  my  name. 

"UHOw*Koai  LoccE." 
Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  displayed 
in  the  composition  of  the  various  printed 
appeals  to  the  public,  few  speculators  rest 
satisfied  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
pencil,  to  point  end  illustrate  the  flights  and 
fancies  of  the  pen.  Thus  the  wonder- 
working powers  of  "Holloway's  Ointment" 
are  brought  home  to  the  meanest  apprehen- 
sion by  a  tablet,  at  the  top  of  which  stands 
an  Esculapius  distributing  pott  or  boxes  to 
a  gentleman  in  a  brown  coot  on  crutches,  a 
gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  with  a  bandaged 
Teg,  a  lady  in  a  yellow  shawl  who  is  making 
wry  faces,  and  a  little  boy  in  a  puce-color- 
ed jacket  who  has  lost  his  hair.  At  the 
bottom,  in  one  corner,  stands  a  finely-dress- 
ed woman,  with  a  blue  scroll,  inscribed, 
"  Cancer,  Burns,  and  Scalds,"  worn  like  the 
ribbon  of  the  Garter;  in  the  opposite  cor- 
ner,  is  a  finely-dressed  woman  wearinga  red 
ribbon  (like  the  order  of  the  Bath,)  inscrib- 
ed "Lnmbago,  Bniiioii]i,  tnd  Soft  Conn." 
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Oldridge's  "Balm  of  Columbia"  is  recom- 
mended by  twopictorial embellishments;  in 
one,  an  Amazon,  with  hair  reaching  below 
the  girdle,  is  leaning  on  a  bow,  to  the  end 
of  which  is  attached  a  streamer,  with  ^'  For 
the  Hair''  printed  on  it ;  in  the  other,  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  appear  in  that  fullness  of 
grandeur  which  ao  many  aspirants  in  the 
line  of  "fine  writing". have  painfully  taxed 
their  powers  to  portray. 

"  Balm  of  Syriacum"  asain,  is  stamped 
in  large  letters  on  the  girdle  of  Fame,  who 
is  blowing  her  trumpet  over  the  heads  of 
various  respectable  Orientals  employed  in 
restoring  their  "nervous  and  debilitated 
constitutions"  with  the  medicine.  A  bear, 
worthy  of  Schneyder,  surmounts  a  list  of 
testimonials  to  the  efficacy  of  Bear's  Grease ; 
and  Atkinson's  Infant  Preservative,  "of 
which  forty  thousand  bottles  are  annually 
disposed  of,"  is  forced  on  public  attention 
by  the  portrait  of  a  female  in  the  act  of 
pouring  the  anti-Malthusian  fluid  down  the 
throat  of  a  struggling  baby  with  a  spoon. 

English* artists  complain  that  they  are  not 
encouraged ;  and  the  utmost  the  legislature 
has  been  able  to  do  for  them  of  late  years, 
is  to  create  or  confirm  a  copyright  in  de- 
signs for  calicoes.  Surely  their  genius 
would  range  more  freely  in  the  almost 
boundless  field  of  advertisement.  As  for 
degradation,  there  is  none.  Canova  came 
out  in  butter  ;  in  other  words,  he  first  at- 
tracted notice  by  a  design  for  an  ornament 
in  butter,  required  for  the  centre  of  a  sup- 
per-table. Who  can  say  that  the  next  r. 
R.  A.  may  not  owe  the  patronage  of  a  dis- 
cerning public  to  a  fancy-piece,  illustrating 
the  healing  properties  of  Antibilious  Pills, 
or  the  beautifying  eflfects  of  Kalydor  1 

Space  permitting,  we  would  endeavor  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Advertiping  Sys- 
tem through  the  other  leading  countries  of 
Europe,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  it  has  invariably  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  intellect.  The  best  things  are 
often  most  liable  to  be  perverted  to  the 
worst  purposes ;  and  constant  exposure  to 
the  assaults  of  charlatanry  is  probably  a 
part  of  the  price  we  must  be  content  to  pay 
for  the  blessings  of  education  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  But  then  comes  the 
question,  how,  or  where  is  all  this  to  end  1 
Are  we  to  sink  back  into  stolid  indifierence 
with  each  his  bushel  over  his  light,  or  to 
rush  madly  through  the  streets  announcing 
our  merits  and  pretensions — as  Boswell  ran 
about  at  the  Shakspeare  festival  with  "Cor- 
sican  Boswell"  inscribed  upon  his  hat  1  We 
have  had  speculations  enough  regarding 
the  advantages  of  living  in  the  Palace  of 
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Truth.  Lord  Bacon  says,  "A  mixture  of 
lies  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man 
doubt,  that,  if  there  were  taken  from  men's 
minds  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false 
valuations,  imaginations  as  one  would  say, 
and  the  like  vinum  Dcemonum^  (as  a  Father 
calleth  poetry,)  but  it  would  leave  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken  things, 
full  of  melancholy  and  indisposition,  and 
unpleasing  to  themselves  1"  It  would  now 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire,  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  efiect  of  living  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  falsehood  1 — where  nobody  says 
what  he  means,  or  means  what  he  says — 
where  every  thing  is  seen  through  the 
smoked  glass  of  interest,  or  the  Claude 
Lorraine  glass  of  flattery — where  copper 
gilt  passes  current  for  gold,  and  Bristol 
stones  for  diamonds  of  the  first  water — 
where  the  best  and  wisest  may  come  in 
time  to  resemble  the  maniac,  who  mistakes 
his  straw  chaplet  for  a  crown.  Those  who 
feel  confident  in  the  strength  of  their  heads 
may  follow  up  this  train  of  speculation. 
For  the  present,  we  will  rest  satisfied  with 
having  supplied  the  materials  and  suggested 
it ;  since  our  most  strenuous  eflTorts  to  solve 
the  problem  have  simply  brought  us  to  that 
disagreeable  state  of  the  mental  faculties  in 
which — 

'*  Tbioking:  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 
And  nought  i.^  erery  thing,  and  every  thing  is 
noaght." 
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There  is  a  bark  anseen  in  which  we  glide, 
Above  the  billows  of  life's  Mormy  sea, 

As  buoyant  as  the  sea-bird  on  the  tide — 
Though  dangers  thicken  round,  from  fear  as  free. 

The  winds  may  freshen,  and  the  lightuinsr  playi 
At  midnight  streaming  oVr  the  briny  aeck; 

Yet  in  this  airy  bark  we  speed  away, 
Certain  of  port,  secure  rrom  rock  and  wreck. 

She  1au?hs  at  th*  elemental  war;  and  the  wild  wave 
Dashes  itself  against  the  prow  in  vain  : 

A  hand  directs  the  helm  that  well  can  save. 
And  bid  be  hushed  each  doubling  fear  again. 

There  is  a  land,  a  fair  and  happy  land. 

Where  all  are  welcome  on  her  friendly  coast : 
No  surges  break  upon  that  sunny  strand, 

But  each  dark  care  in  pleasure  pure  is  lost. 

There  sorrow's  fountain  pours  no  crystal  store; 

Grief  has  no  sigh,  the  heart  no  gnawing  pain — 
The  mind  nu  torture,  and  the  eye  weeps  no  mori^-— 

There  smiles  the  captive  o'er  his  broken  chain. 

Such  is  the  clime  we  seek,  and  inch  the  sail : 
For  it,  from  home  all  willingly  we're  driven. 

Quide  us,  thou  friendly  star! — breathe,  gentle  gale ! 
For  that  fair  bark  is  Hope— that  land  is  Heaven  I 
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IMAGINARY  COHYERSATION. 

BY  WALTXR  8AY10B  LAITDOR. 
Fiom  Blackwood's  BCagaslne. 
8ANDT  AND  KOTZEBUE. 

Sandt. — Generally  men  of  letters  in  our 
days,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  antiquity, 
are  little  fond  of  admitting  the  young  and 
unlearned  into  their  studies  or  their  society. 

Kotzebite. — They  should  rather  those  than 
others.  The  young  must  cease  to  he  young, 
and  the  unlearned  may  cease  to  be  unlearn- 
ed. According  to  the  letters  you  bring  with 
you,  sir,  there  is  only  youth  against  you. 
In  the  seclusion  of  a  college  life,  you  ap- 
pear to  have  studied  with  much  assiduity 
and  advantage,  and  to  have  pursued  no 
other  courses  than  the  paths  of  wisdom. 

Sandi, — Do  you  approve  of  the  pursuit  1 

Kotzebut» — Who  does  not  1 

Sandt. — None,  if  you  will  consent  that 
they  direct  the  chase,  bag  the  game,  inebri- 
ate some  of  the  sportsmen,  and  leave  the 
rest  behind  in  the  slough.  May  I  ask  you 
another  question  1 

Kotzebut, — Certainly. 

Sandt. — Where  lie  the  paths  of  wisdom  1 
I  did  not  expect,  my  dear  sir,  to  throw  you 
back  upon  your  chair.  I  hope  it  was  no 
rudeness  to  seek  information  from  you  \ 

Kotzebut, — The  paths  of  wisdom,  young 
man,  are  those  which  lead  us  to  truth  and 
happiness. 

Sandt. — If  they  leads  us  away  from  for- 
tune, from  employments,  from  civil  and 
political  utility ;  if  they  cast  us  where  the 
powerful  persecute,  where  the  rich  trample 
us  down,  and  where  the  poorer  (at  seeing 
it)  despise  us,  rejecting  our  counsel  and 
spurning  our  consolation,  what  valuable 
truth  do  they  enable  us  to  discover,  or  what 
rational  happiness  to  expect  1  To  say  that 
wisdom  leads  to  truth,  is  only  to  say  that 
wisdom  leads  to  wisdom  ;  for  such  is  truth. 
Nonsense  is  better  than  falsehood  ;  and  we 
come  to  that. 

Kotzthue, — How  \ 

Sandt. — No  falsehood  is  more  palpable 
than  that  wisdom  leads  to  happiness — I  mean 
in  this  world  ;  in  another,  we  may  well  in- 
deed believe  that  the  words  are  constructed 
of  very  different  materials.  But  here  we 
are,  standing  on  a  barren  molehill  that 
crumbles  and  sinks  under  our  tread ;  here 
we  are,  and  show  me  from  hence.  Von  Kot- 
zebue,  a  discoverer  who  has  not  suffered 
for  his  discovery,  whether  it  be  of  a  world 
or  of  a  truth — whether  a  Columbus  or  a 
Galileo.  Let  us  come  down  lower :  show 
me  a  man  who  has  detected  the  injustice  of 


a  law,  the  absurdity  of  a  tenet,  th*  malver- 
sation of  a  minister,  orthe  impiety  of  a  priest, 
and  who  has  not  been  stoned,  or  hanged,  or 
burnt,  or  imprisoned,  or  exiled,  or  reduced 
to  poverty.  The  chain  of  Prometheus  is 
hanging  yet  upon  his  rock,  and  weaker  limbs 
wriUie  daily  in  its  rusty  links.  Who  theui 
unless  for  others,  would  be  a  darer  of  wis- 
dom \  And  yet,  how  full  of  it  is  even  the 
inanimate  world  \  We  may  gather  it  out 
of  stones  and  straws.  Much  lies  within  the 
reach  of  all :  little  has  been  collected  by 
the  wisest  of  the  wise.  O  slaves  to  passion  I 
O  minions  to  power!  ye  carry  your  own 
scourges  about  you ;  ye  endure  their  tor- 
tures daily ;  yet  ye  crouch  for  more.  Ye 
believe  that  God  beholds  you  ;  ye  know  that 
he  will  punish  you,  even  worse  than  ye 
punish  yourselves  \  and  still  ye  lick  the  dust 
where  the  Old  Serpent  went  before  you. 

Kotzebut. — I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  have 
formed  to  yourself  a  romantic  and  strange 
idea,  both  of  happiness  and  of  wisdom. 

Sandt, — I  too  am  afraid  it  may  be  so.  My 
idea  of  happiness  is,  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating peace,  good-will,  gentle  affections, 
ease,  comfort,  independence,  freedom,  to  all 
men  capable  of  them. 

Kotzebue. — The  idea  is,  truly,  no  humble 
one. 

Sandt. — ^A  higher  may  descend  more  se- 
curely on  a  stronger  mind.  The  power  of 
communicating  those  blessings  to  the  capa- 
ble, isenoughfor  my  aspirations.  A  stronger 
mind  may  exercise  its  faculties  in  the  divme 
work  of  creating  the  capacity. 

Kotzebue. — Childish !  childish ! — Men  have 
cravings  enow  already ;  five  them  fresh 
capacities,  and  they  will  have  fresh  appe- 
tites. Let  us  be  contented  in  the  sphere 
wherein  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  to  place 
us ;  and  let  us  render  ourselves  useful  in 
it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  without  idle 
aspirations  after  impracticable  good. 

Sandt. — O  sir !  you  lead  me  where  I  trem- 
ble to  step  ;  to  the  haunts  of  your  intellect, 
to  the  recesses  of  your  spirit.  Alas!  alas! 
how  small  and  how  vacant  is  the  central 
chamber  of  the  lofty  pyramid  1 

Kotzebue, — Is  this  to  me  1 

Sandt. — To  you,  and  many  mightier. 
Reverting  to  your  own  words ;  could  not 
you  yourself  have  remained  in  the  sphere 
you  were  placed  in  1 

Kotzebue. — What  sphere  \  I  have  written 
dramas,  and  novels,  and  travels.  I  have 
been  called  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia. 

Sandt. — ^You  souffbt  celebrity. — I  blame 
not  that.  The  thick  air  of  multitudes  mav 
be  good  for  some  constitutions  of  mindf, 
as  the  thinner  of  solitudes  is  for  othere, 
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Some  hones  will  not  ran  without  the  clap- 
ping of  hands ;  others  fly  oat  of  the  eoorse 
rather  than  hear  it.  But  let  ns  come  to  the 
point.  Imperial  courts!  What  do  they 
know  of  letters  1  What  letters  do  they 
conntenanee — do  they  tolerate  1 

Kotzebue. — Plays. 

Sandt. — Playthinffs. 

Kotzebue. — Travels. 

Sandi, — ^On  their  business.  O  ye  paviors 
of  the  dreary  road  along  which  their  can- 
non rolls  for  conquest !  my  blood  throbs  at 
every  stroke  of  your  rammers.  When  will 
ye  lay  them  by  1 

Koizebve, — We  are  not  such  drudges. 

Sandi, — Germans  !  Germans  1  Must  ye 
never  have  a  rood  on  earth  ye  can  call  your 
own,  in  the  vast  inheritance  of  your  fathers  1 

Kotzdtue. — ^Those  who  strive  and  labor, 
gain  it ;  and  many  have  rich  possessions. 

Sandi, — None ;  not  the  highest. 

Kotzebue. — Perhaps  you  may  think  them 
insecure ;  but  they  are  not  lost  yet,  although 
the  rapacity  of  France  does  indeed  threaten 
to  swallow  them  up.  But  her  frandulence 
is  more  to  be  apprehended  than  her  force. 
The  promise  of  liberty  is  more  formidable 
than  the  threat  of  servitude.  The  wise 
know  that  she  never  will  bring  us  freedom  ; 
the  brave  know  that  she  never  can  bring  us 
thraldom.  She  herself  is  alike  impatient  of 
both ;  in  the  dazzle  of  arms  she  mistakes 
the  one  for  the  other,  and  is  never  more 
agitated  than  in  the  midst  of  peace. 

Sandt. — The  fools  that  went  to  war 
against  her,  did  the  only  thing  that  could 
nnite  her  ;  and  every  sword  they  drew  was 
a  conductor  of  that  lightning  which  fell 
upon  their  heads.  But  we  must  now  look 
at  our  homes.  Where  there  is  no  strict 
union,  there  is  no  perfect  love  ;  and  where 
no  perfect  love,  there  is  no  true  helper. 
Are  you  satisfied,  sir,  at  the  celebrity  and 
the  distinctions  you  have  obtained  1 

Kotzebue. — My  celebrity  and  distinctions, 
if  I  must  speak  of  them,  quite  satisfy  roe. 
Neither  in  youth  nor  in  advancing  age — 
neither  in  difficult  nor  in  easy  circumstan- 
ces, have  I  ventured  to  proclaim  myself  the 
tutor  or  the  guardian  of  mankind. 

Sandt. — I  understand  the  reproof,  and  re- 
ceive it  humbly  and  gratefully.  You  did 
well  in  writing  the  dramas,  and  the  novels, 
and  the  travels;  but  pardon  my  question, 
who  called  you  to  the  courts  of  prmces  in 
strange  countries  \ 

Kotzebue. — They  themselves. 

Sandt. — ^They  have  no  more  right  to 
take  yon  away  from  your  country,  than  to 
eradicate  a  forest,  or  to  subvert  a  church 
in  it*    Ton  belong  to  the  land  that  bore  you, 


and  were  not  at  liberty — (if  right  and  liber* 
ty  are  one,  and  unless  they  are,  they  are 
good  for  nothing) — ^you  are  at  liberty,  I  re- 
peat it,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  an  alien. 

Kotzebue. — No  magistrate,  higher  or  low* 
er,  forbade  me.  Fine  notions  of  freedom 
are  these ! 

Sandt. — A  man  is  always  a  minor  in  regard 
to  his  fatherland ;  and  the  servants  of  his 
fatherland  are  wrong  and  criminal,  if  they 
whisper  in  his  ear  that  he  may  go  away, 
that  he  may  work  in  another  country,  that 
he  may  ask  to  be  fed  in  it,  and  that  he  may 
wait  there  until  orders  and  tasks  are  given 
for  his  hands  to  execute.  Heine  a  German, 
you  voluntarily  placed  yourself  m  a  position 
where  you  might  eventually  be  coerced  to 
act  against  Germans. 

Kotzebue. — I  would  not. 

Sandt. — ^Perhaps  yon  think  so. 

Kotzebue. — Sir,  I  know  my  duty. 

Sandt. — We  all  do ;  yet  duties  are  trans* 
gressed,  and  daily.  Where  the  will  is  weak 
in  accepting,  it  is  weaker  in  resisting.  Al- 
ready have  you  left  the  ranks  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens—already have  yon  taken  the 
enlisting  money  and  marched  away. 

Kotzebue. — Hirases !  metaphors !  and  let 
me  tell  you,  M.  Sandt,  not  very  polite  ones* 
You  have  hitherto  seen  little  of  the  world, 
and  you  speak  rather  the  language  of  books 
than  of  men. 

Sandt. — What!  are  books  written  by  some 
creatures  of  less  intellect  than  oursl  I 
fancied  them  to  convey  the  language  and 
reasonings  of  men.  I  was  wrong,  and  you 
are  riffht.  Von  Kotzebue  !  They  are,  in 
general,  the  productions  of  such  as  have 
neither  the  constancy  of  courage,  nor  the 
continuity  of  sense,  to  act  up  to  what  they 
know  to  be  right,  or  to  maintain  it,  even 
in  words,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  You  are 
aware  that  I  am  speaking  now  of  political 
ethics.  This  is  the  worst  I  can  think  of  the 
matter,  and  bad  enough  is  this. 

Kotzebue, — You  misunderstand  me.  Our 
conduct  must  fall  in  with  our  circumstances* 
We  may  be  patriotic,  yet  not  puritanical 
in  our  patriotism,  not  harsh,  nor  intolerant, 
nor  contracted.  The  philosophical  mind 
should  consider  the  whole  world  as  its  habi- 
tation, and  not  look  so  minutely  into  it  as 
to  see  the  Unes  that  divide  nations  and  gov- 
ernments ;  much  less  should  it  act  the  part 
of  a  busy  shrew,  and  take  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing loose  to  the  tongue,  at  nnding  things  a 
little  out  of  place. 

Sandt. — We  will  leave  the  shrew  where 
we  find  her :  she  certainly  is  better  with 
the  comedian  than  with  the  philosopher. 
But  this  indistinctness  in  the  moral  and 
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IK>IiticaI  line  be^fets  indifference.  He  who 
does  not  keep  his  own  country  more  closely 
in  view  than  any  other,  soon  mixes  land 
with  sea,  and  sea  with  air,  and  loses  sight 
of  every  thing,  at  least,  for  which  he  was 
placed  in  contact  with  his  fellow  men. 
Let  us  unite,  if  possible,  with  the  nearest : 
let  usages  and  familiarities  bind  us :  this 
being  once  accomplished,  let  us  confederate 
for  security  and  peace  with  all  the  people 
round,  particularly  with  people  of  the  same 
language,  laws,  and  religion.  We  pour  out 
wine  to  those  about  us,  wishing  the  same 
fellowship  and  conviviality  to  others :  but 
to  enlarge  the  circle  would  disturb  and 
deaden  its  harmony.  We  irrigate  the  ground 
in  our  gardens :  the  public  road  may  require 
the  water  equally :  yet  we  give  it  rather  to 
our  borders;  and  first  to  those  that  lie 
against  the  house !  God  himself  did  not  fill 
the  world  at  once  with  happy  creatures :  he 
enlivened  one  small  portion  of  it  with  them, 
and  began  with  single  afifections,  as  well  as 
pore  and  unmixt.  vVe  must  have  an  object 
and  an  aim,  or  our  strength,  if  any  strength 
belongs  to  us,  will  be  useless. 

Kotztbut, — There  is  much  good  sense  in 
these  remarks :  but  I  am  not  at  all  times  at 
leisure  and  in  readiness  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. I  am  old  enough  to  have  laid  down 
my  own  plans  of  life  \  and  I  trust  I  am  by 
no  means  deficient  in  the  relations  I  bear  to 
society. 

Samt. — Lovest  thou  thy  children  1  Oh ! 
my  heart  bleeds !  But  the  birds  can  fly  ; 
and  the  nest  requires  no  warmth  from  the 
parent,  no  cover  against  the  rain  and  the 
wind. 

Kotzebue, — This  is  wildness :  this  is  agony* 
Tour  face  is  laden  with  large  drops  ;  some 
of  them  tears,  some  not.  Be  more  rational 
and  calm,  my  dear  young  man !  and  less 
enthusiastic. 

Sandt. — They  who  will  not  let  us  be  ra- 
tional, make  us  enthusiastic  by  force.  Do 
you  love  your  childrep  1  I  ask  you  again. 
If  you  do,  you  must  love  them  more  than 
another  man's.  Only  they  who  are  indif- 
ferent to  all,  profess  a  parity. 

Kotztbut — Sir !  indeed  your  conversation 
very  much  surprises  me. 

Sandt. — I  see  it  does:  you  stare,  and 
would  look  proud.  Emperors*  and  kin&^s, 
and  all  but  maniacs,  would  lose  that  faculty 
with  me.  I  could  speedily  bring  them  to  a 
just  sense  of  their  nothingness,  unless  their 
ears  were  calked  and  pitched,  although  I  am 
no  Savonarola.    He,  too,  died  sadly ! 

Kotztbut. — ^Amid  ao  much  confidence  of 
power,  and  such  an  assumption  of  authori- 
tyi  your  voice  is  gentle — almost  plaintive. 
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Sandt. — It  should  be  plaintive.  Oh,  could 
it  be  but  persuasive ! 

Kotztbut, — Why  take  this  deep  interest 
in  me  ?  I  do  not  merit  nor  require  it.  Sure- 
ly any  one  would  think  we  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  for  many  years. 

Sandt.— What !  should  I  have  asked  you 
such  a  question  as  the  last,  after  long  know- 
ing you  1 

Kotztbut  Casidt) — ^This  resembles  insanity. 

Sandt. — The  insane  have  quick  ears,  sir, 
and  sometimes  quick  apprehensions. 

Kotztbut. — I  really  beg  your  pardon. 

Sandt. — I  ought  not  then  to  have  heard 
you,  and  beg  yours.  My  madness  could 
release  many  from  a  worse ;  from  a  mad- 
ness which  hurts  them  grievously ;  a  mad- 
ness which  has  been  and  will  be  hereditary : 
mine,  again  and  again  I  repeat  it,  would 
burst  asunder  the  strong  swathes  that  fasten 
them  to  pillar  and  post.  Sir !  sir !  if  I  en- 
tertained not  the  remains  of  respect  for  you, 
in  your  domestic  state,  I  should  never  have 
held  with  you  this  conversation*  Germany 
is  Germany :  she  ought  to  have  nothing 
political  in  common  with  what  is  not  Ger-. 
many.  Her  freedom  and  security  now  de- 
mand that  she  celebrate  the  communion  of 
the  faithful.  Our  country  is  the  only  one 
in  all  the  explored  regions  on  earth  that 
never  has  been  conquered.  Arabia  and  Rus- 
ria  boast  it  falsely ;  France  falsely ;  Some 
falsely.  A  fragment  oflT  the  empire  of  Da- 
rius fell  and  crushed  her:  Valentinian  was 
the  footstool  of  Sapor,  and  Rome  was  bu- 
ried in  Byzantium.  Boys  must  not  learn 
this,  and  men  will  not.  Britain,  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  powerful  of  nations,  and,  after 
our  own,  the  most  literate  and  humane,  re- 
ceived from  us  colonies  and  laws.  Alas ! 
those  laws,  which  she  retains  as  her  fairest 
heritage,  we  value  not:  we  surrender  them 
to  gangs  of  robbers,  who  fortify  themselves 
within  walled  cities,  and  enter  into  leagues 
against  us.  When  they  quarrel,  they  push 
us  upon  one  another's  sword,  and  command 
us  to  thank  God  for  the  victories  that  en- 
slave us.  These  are  the  glories  we  cele- 
brate ;  these  are  the  festivals  we  hold,  on 
the  burial-mounds  of  our  ancestors.  Bless- 
ed are  those  who  lie  under  them !  blessed 
are  also  those  who  remember  what  they 
were,  and  call  upon  their  names  in  the  holi- 
ness of  love. 

Kotztbut. — Moderate  the  transport  that 
inflames  and  consumes  you.  There  is  no 
dishonor  in  a  nation  being  conquered  by  a 
stronger. 

Sandt. — ^There  may  be  great  dishonor  in 
letting  it  be  stronger  i  great,  for  instancei 
in  our  disunion. 
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Kotzebue. — ^We  have  only  been  conquered 
by  the  French  in  our  turn. 

Sandt, — ^N0|  sir,  no :  we  have  not  been, 
in  turn  or  out.  Our  puny  princes  were  dis- 
armed by  promises  and  lies :  they  accepted 
paper  crowns  from  the  very  thief  who  was 
sweeping  into  his  hat  their  forks  and  spoons. 
A  cunning  traitor  snared  incautious  ones, 
plucked  them,  devoured  them,  and  slept  up- 
on their  feathers. 

Kotzebut. — I  would  rather  turn  back  with 
you  to  the  ancient  glories  of  our  country, 
than  fix  my  attention  on  the  sorrowful  scenes 
more  near  to  us.  We  may  be  justly  proud 
of  our  literary  men,  who  unite  the  suffrages 
of  every  capital,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
all  their  own. 

Sandt, — Many  Germans  well  deserve  this 
honor,  others  are  manger-fed  and  hirelings. 

Kotztbue, — The  English  and  the  Greeks 
are  the  only  nations  that  rival  us  in  poetry, 
or  in  any  works  of  imagination. 

Sandt. — While  on  this  high  gpround  we 
pretend  to  a  rivalship  with  England  and 
Greece,  can  we  reflect,  without  a  sinking 
of  the  heart,  on  our  inferiority  in  political 
and  civil  dignity  1  Why  are  we  lower  than 
they  1  Our  mothers  are  like  their  mothers  ; 
our  children  are  like  their  children ;  our 
limbs  are  as  strong,  our  capacities  are  as 
enlarged,  our  desire  of  improvement  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  is  neither  less  vivid  and 
generous,  nor  less  temperate  and  well-di- 
rected. The  Greeks  were  under  disadvan- 
tages which  never  bore  in  any  degree  on  us ; 
yet  they  rose  through  them  vigorously  and 
erectly.  They  were  Asiatic  in  what  ought 
to  be  the  finer  part  of  the  affections ;  their 
women  were  veiled  and  secluded,  never  vis- 
ited the  captive,  never  released  the  slave, 
never  sat  by  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  never 
heard  the  child's  lesson  repeated  in  the 
school.  Ours  are  more  tender,  compas- 
sionate, and  charitable,  than  poets  have 
feigned  of  the  past,  or  prophets  have  an- 
nounced of  the  future ;  and,  nursed  at  their 
breasts  and  educated  at  their  feet,  blush  we 
not  at  our  degeneracy  1  The  most  indiffer- 
ent stranger  feels  a  pleasure  at  finding,  in 
the  worst-written  history  of  Spain,  her  va- 
rious kingdoms  ultimately  mingled,  although 
the  character  of  the  governors,  and  perhaps 
of  the  governed,  is  congenial  to  few.  What 
delight,  then,  must  overflow  on  Europe, 
from  seeing  the  mother  of  her  noblest  na- 
tion rear  again  her  venerable  head,  and  bless 
all  her  children  for  the  first  time  united ! 

Kotztbue, — I  am  bound  to  oppose  such  a 
project. 

Sandt. — Say  not  so :  in  God's  name,  say 
not  so. 
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Kotzebue. — 'In  such  confederacy  I  see  no- 
thing but  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  and  I  am 
bound,  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  to  defeat  it,  if 
possible. 

Sandt, — Bound !  I  must  then  release  you. 

Kotzebue. — How  should  you,  young  gen- 
tleman, release  me  1 

Sandt. — May  no  pain  follow  the  cutting 
of  the  knot !  But  think  again  :  think  better : 
spare  me ! 

Kotzebue, — ^I  will  not  betray  you. 

Sandt, — That  would  serve  nobody :  yet, 
if  in  your  opinion  betraying  me  can  benefit 
you  or  your  family,  deem  it  no  harm ;  so 
much  greater  has  been  done  by  you  in  aban- 
doning the  cause  of  Germany.  Here  is  your 
paper  i  here  is  your  ink. 

Kotzebue, — Do  you  imagine  me  an  in- 
former 1 

Sandt, — ^From  maxims  and  conduct  such 
as  yours,  spring  up  the  brood,  the  necessity, 
and  the  occupation  of  them.  There  would 
be  none,  if  good  men  thought  it  a  part  of 
goodness  to  be  as  active  and  vigilant  as  the 
bad.  I  must  go,  sir !  Return  to  yourself  in 
time  !  How  it  pains  me  to  thinK  of  losing 
you !    Be  my  friend ! 

Kotzebue. — I  would  be. 

Sandt, — Be  a  German ! 

Kotzebue, — I  am. 

Sandt^  {having  gone  out,) — ^Perjurer  and 
profaner!  Yet  his  heart  is  kindly.  I  must 
grieve  for  him !  Away  with  tenderness !  I 
disrobe  him  of  the  privilege  to  pity  me  or 
to  praise  me,  as  he  would  have  done  had  I 
lived  of  old.  Better  men  shall  do  more. 
God  calls  them :  me  too  he  calls :  I  will  en- 
ter the  door  again.  May  the  greater  sacri- 
fice bring  the  people  together,  and  hold 
them  evermore  in  peace  and  concord.  The 
lesser  victim  follows  willingly.  {Enters 
again,) 

Turn!  die!  {strikes,) 

Alas !  alas !  no  man  ever  fell  alone.  How 
many  innocent  always  perish  with  one  guil- 
ty !  and  writhe  longer ! 

Unhappy  children  I  I  shall  weep  for  you 
elsewhere.  Some  days  are  left  me.  In  a 
very  few  the  whole  of  this  little  world  will 
lie  between  us.  I  have  sanctified  in  you  the 
memory  of  your  father.  Genius  but  reveals 
dishonor,  commiseration  covers  it. 


Allan  Cunttinoham  — Chauntry  had  caused  t 
splendid  vaalt  to  be  buili  for  himself,  and,  with 
much  kindness,  proposed  to  Allan  Cunningham 
that  he  also  should  be  buried  in  it.  '*  No  no,"  an- 
swered Allan,  "  ril  not  be  built  overVhen  I'm  dead; 
ru  lie  whar*  tke  wind  siall  bUno  over^  and  the  dai' 
seys  grow  upon  my  grave" 
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BT  TBI  X.ATB  EGBERT  CHARLES  WBL8B,  ESQ. 

Prom  the  Dublin  University  SCafazine. 

"Thig  ii  to  be  a  mortal, 
Andieik  tho  things  oeyond  mortality. "—BfAirvRKo. 

She  gazes  on  the  stars,  her  dark  hair  flung 
Back  from  her  brow  of  marble  purity  ; 
Her  high,  pale  features  wear  a  holy  calm. 
Intensely  beautiful,  like  Ocean's  wave 
Reposing  in  the  light  tf  summer's  eve 
When  scarce  a  sound  doth  murmur  in  the  breeze. 
There  is  a  magie  in  her  lustrous  eye 
That  eloquently  speaks — a  nameless  spell- 
Silent  yet  breathing  volumes,  and  in  words 
Of  mystery  revealins;  that  her  soul 
Holds  with  each  scene  of  wide  magnificence 
A  rapt  communion,  peopling  the  gloomy  waste) 
Of  Solitude  with  bright  imaginings, 
And  catching  from  each  mount,  and  valcj  ^nA 

stream, 
The  gorgeous  visions  of  her  strange  romaBce, 

She  gazes  on  the  stars,  and  o'er  her  soul 
(Like  voices  from  the  undiscovered  shores) 
Rush  the  fond  thoughts  that  in  the  grave  of  time 
Had  slumbered  long — memories  of  the  past- 
Forgotten  hopes— and  dreams  of  vanished  yeara^ 
The  fame  of  gallant  heroes,  and  their  deeds 
Recorded  in  the  Poet's  martial  lay. 
And  chronicles  which  tell  of  empires  rent 
Asunder  :  and  as  she  gazed,  the  bright  stars 
Told  their  secrets,  and  ages  yet  unborn 
In  dreamy  indistinctness  shadowed  forth 
Stole  on  her  ravished  sight.    Stately  cities 
That  sate  majestic  in  their  queenly  pride. 
Stripped  of  their  coronal  of  towers  she  saw  ; 
And  the  halls  where  mirth  and  song  re-echoed, 
Voiceless  as  the  tomb  ;  and  the  streets  that  rang 
With  shouts  of  triumph,  as  the  victor's  car 
Passed  on,  resembling  some  lone  wilderness ; 
And  o'er  each  ruined  arch  and  colonnade 
Wild  wreaths  of  ivy  twined  :  no  echo  woke 
The  strange  unearthly  stillness  of  the  scene — 
It  seem'd  as  if  Death's  angel  spread  his  wings 
JO'er  the  devoted  city. 

She  traced  upon 
The  gleaming  tablet  of  the  clenr  blue  sky 
The  destiny  of  kings  :  their  grandeur  gone 
Like  the  rich  sunlight  from  the  crimson  cloud 
Of  even  ,-  themselves  lone  exiles,  orownless, 
And  forgotten  as  though  they  ne'er  had  been. 
Young  Warriors  too,  who  in  the  noble  cause 
Of  Liberty  unsheath'd  their  glittering  blades, 
She  saw  in  myriads  falling  on  the  plain 
Of  battle,  as  leaves  before  the  hollow  wind 
When  sweeping  through  the  red  Autumnal  woods. 
She  gazed  on  Maidens  fair  and  beautiful, 
That  in  celestial  loveliness  appeared 
Like  Hebes  of  the  earth  ;  but  on  their  brows 
The  seal  of  Death  was  set,  and  those  voices 
Which  as  the  chiming  fall  of  waters  were 
Most  musical,  she  knew  would  soon  be  bushed 
For  ever ! 

But  as  she  read  the  fatal  characters 
Emblazoned  on  the  starry  scroll  of  HeaveOi 
A  deeper  shade  of  melancholy  passed 
O'er  her  pale  features,  and  a  pearly  tear 
Fell  fVom  those  large  dark  eyes,  and  moarnAiny 
She  turned  fh>m  the  sad  history. 

April,  1834. 


OF  GENTILITT-HONOEBINO. 
From  Blackwood's  Msgasloe. 

Thb  heavy  swell  was  recorded  in  our  last 
for  the  admiration  and  instruction  of  remote 
ages.  When  the  nineteenth  century  shall 
he  long  out  of  date,  and  centuries  in  gener- 
al out  of  their  teens^  posterity  will  revert  to 
our  delineation  of  the  heavy  swell  with 
pleasure  undiminished,  through  the  long 
succession  of  ages  yet  to  come ;  the  maca- 
roni,  the  fop,  the  dandy,  will  be  forgotten, 
or  remembered  only  in  our  graphic  portrai- 
ture of  the  heavy  swell.  But  the  heavy 
swell  is,  after  all,  a  harmless  nobody.  His 
curse,  his  besetting  sin,  his  monomania,  is 
vanity  tinctured  with  pride ;  his  weak  point 
can  hardly  be  called  a  crime,  since  it  affect* 
and  injures  nobody  but  himself,  if,  indeed, 
it  can  be  said  to  injure  him  who  glories  in 
his  vocation — who  is  the  echo  of  a  sound, 
the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

The  GENTiUTT-MONGERS,  ou  the  Contrary, 
are  positively  noxious  to  society,  as  well 
particular  as  general.  There  is  a  twofold 
or  threefold  iniquity  in  their  goings-on ; 
they  sin  against  society,  their  families,  and 
themselves  ;  the  whole  business  of  their 
lives  is  a  perversion  of  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  commandeth  us,  '^  in  whatever 
station  we  are,  therewith  to  be  content." 

The  gentility-monger  is  a  family  man, 
having  a  house  somewhere  in  Marylebone, 
or  Pancras  parish.  He  is  sometimes  a  man 
of  independent  fortune — how  acauired,  no- 
body knows ;  that  is  his  secret,  nis  myste- 
ry. He  will  let  no  one  suppose  that  he  has 
ever  been  in  trade  ;  because,  when  a  man 
intends  gentility-mongering,  it  must  never 
be  known  that  he  has  formerly  carried  on 
the  tailoring,  or  the  shipping,  or  the  cheese- 
mongering,  or  the  fish-mongering,  or  any 
other  mongering  than  the  gentility-monger- 
ing.  His  house  is  very  stylishly  furnished; 
that  is  to  say,  as  unlike  the  house  of  a  man 
of  fashion  as  possible — the  latter  having 
only  things  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  for 
use ;  the  former  displaying  every  variety  of 
extravagant  gimcrackery,  to  impress  you 
with  a  profound  idea  of  combined  wealth 
and  taste,  but  which,  to  an  educated  eye  and 
mind  only,  conveys  a  lively  idea  of  ostenta- 
tion. When  you  call  upon  a  gentility-mon- 
ger, a  broad-shouldered,  coarse,  ungentle- 
manlike  footman,  in  Aurora  plushes,  ushers 
you  to  a  drawing  room,  where,  on  tables 
round,  and  square,  and  hexagonal,  are  set 
forth  jars,  porcelain,  china  and  delft ;  shells, 
spars ;  stuffed  parrots  under  bell-fflasses  ; 
corals,  minerals,  and  an  infinity  of  trump* 
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cry,  among  whiah  albums,  great,  siiiaU  and 
iniertnediate,  mast  by  no  means  be  forgot- 
ten. 

The  room  is  papered  with  some  sphnda- 
cioun  pattern  \a  blue  and  gold;  a  cbandelicr 
Df  imposing  gingerbread  depends  from  the 
richly  oraamented  ceiling ;  every  variety  of 
•ttoman,  lounger,  settee,  is  scattered  about, 
•o  that  to  get  a  chair  involves  the  right-of- 
Karch  question;  the  bell-piills  are  painted 
iu  Poouah ;  there  is  a  Brussels  carpet  of  Ba- 
lling colors,  curtains  with  massive  fringes, 
bad  pictures  in  gorgeous  frames;  prints, 
kfter  Ross,  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Al- 
bert, of  course  ;  and  mezzotints  of  the  Duke 
tt  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for 
whom  ilie  geotility-monger  has  a  profound 
lespect,  and  of  whom  he  talks  with  a  famili- 
trity,  showing  that  it  is  not  his  fault,  at 
least,  if  these  exalted  personages  do  not 
sdmit  him  to_^the  honor  of  iheir  acquaint- 
uce. 

In  fact,  you  see  the  drawing-room  is  not 
iniended  for  sitiing  down  in,  and  when  the 
lady  appears,  vou  are  inclined  to  believe 
ifae  never  sits  down  ;  at  least  ihe  full-blown 
ncell  of  thai  satin  skirt  seems  never  destin- 
ed to  the  compression  of  a  chair.  The  con- 
tersBtion  is  as  usual,  "Have  you  read  the 
morning  paper!"  meaning  the  Court  Circu- 
)ir  and  rnsliionsble  intelligence;  "do  you 
Inow  whether  the  Queen  is  at  Windsor  or 
Paremonl,  and  how  long  her  majesty  in- 
jBiids  to  remain  ;  whether  town  is  fuller  than 
'l  was,  or  not  so  full;  when  the  ncjt  Al- 
aack's  ball  lakes  place;  whether  you  were 
M  the  last  drawing-room,  and  which  of  the 
hir  debvtanlta  you  most  admire;  whether 
XAfnburini  is  to  be  denied  us  next  year  V 
^ith  many  lamentations  touching  the  pos- 
p&A«  defection,  as  if  the  migrations  of  an 

tent  thrush  were  of  the  least  consequence 
._!  any  rational  creolure^of  course  you 
ion'l  say  so,  but  lament  Tamburini  as  if  he 
Irere  your  father;  "whether  it  is  true  that 
#e  are  to    have  the  two  Fannies,  Taglioni 

Ki  Ccrilo,  this  season  ;  and  what  a  heaven 
delight  we  shall  experience  from  the  uoi- 
d  action  of  these  twenty  supernatural  pet- 
dloei."  You  needn't  express  yourself  af- 
r  this  fashion,  else  you  will  shock  miss, 
Ulio  lounges  near  you  in  an  agony  of  af- 
fected rapture  ;  you  must  sigh,  shrug  yonr 
iboulders,  twirl  your  cane,  and  say  "  di- 
— yes — hope  it  may  be  so— enquisite — 
tt^ur/c."  This  naturally  leads  you  to  the 
■at  new  songs,  condescendingly  exhibited 
10  you  by  miss,  if  you  are  somebody,  (if  no- 
kaoy,  miss  does  not  appear;]  you  are  in- 
lcnn«d  that  "My  Atari  is  like  a  pickled  aai- 
■nt,"  it  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Mun- 


dungus,  and  thereupon  you  are  favored  with 
sundry  passages  (out  of  Debreit,)  upon  the 
intermarriages,  j;c.,  of  that  illustrious  fami- 
ly; you  are  asked  whether  Bishop  is  the 
composer  of  "/mib  fier  in  a  twinkling,"  ani 
whether  the  minor  is  not  fine  1  Miss  tells 
you  she  has  transposed  it  from  G  to  C,  as 
suiting  her  voice  better — -whereupon  mam- 
ma acquaints  you,  that  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas  for  n  harp  is  moderate,  she 
thinks ;  you  think  so  too,  taking  that  oppor- 
tunity  to  admire  the  harp,  saying  that  you 
saw  one  exactly  like  it  at  Lord  (any  Lord 
that  strikes  you,)  So-and-So's,  in  St.  James's 
Square.  This  producesan  invitation  to  din- 
ner ;  and  with  many  lamentations  on  Eng- 
lish weather,  and  an  eulogium  on  the  cli- 
mate of  Florence,  you  pay  your  parting 
compliments,  and  lake  your  leave. 

At  dinner  you  meet  a  claret-faced  Irish 
absentee,  whose  good  society  is  a  good 
dinner,  and  who  is  too  happy  to  be  asked 
anywhere  that  a  good  dinner  is  to  be  had  ;  a 
young  silky  clergyman,  in  black  curled 
whiskers,  and  a  white  cAoArer;  one  of  the 
meaner  fry  of  M.  P.'a  ;  a  person  who  calls 
himself  a  foreign  count;  a  claimant  of  a 
dormant  peerage  ;  a  baronet  of  some  sort, 
not  above  the  professional ;  sundry  proprie- 
ly-faced  people  in   yellow  waistcoats,  who 


little. 


cannot  i 

of  an  uncertain  age,  dressed  in  grand  style, 
with  turbans  of  imposing  loumurt  ;  and  a 
young,  diffident,  equivocal-looking  gent  who 
sits  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  whom 
you  instinctively  make  out  to  be  a  family 
doctor,  tutor,  or  nephew,  with  expectations. 
No  young  ladies,  unless  the  young  ladies  of 
the  family,  appcor  at  the  dinner  parties  of 
these  gentility-mongers;  because  the  mo- 
live  of  the  entertainment  is  pride,  not  pleas- 
ure ;  and  therefore  prigs  and  frumps  are  in 
keeping,  and  young  women  with  brains,  or 
power  of  conversation,  would  only  distract 
attention  from  the  grand  business  of  life, 
that  is  to  say,  dinner ;  besides,  a  seat  at  ta> 
bleherc  is  an  object,  where  the  expense  is 
great,  and  nobody  is  asked  for  his  or  her 
own  sake,  but  for  an  object  cither  of  osten- 
tation, interest,  or  vanity.  Hospitality  nev- 
er enters  into  the  composition  of  a  gentility- 
shake  of  the  hand,  hut  does  not  know  what 
the  word  welcome  means  ;  he  says,  now  and 
then,  to  his  wife,  "  5Iy  dear,  I  think  we  must 
give  a  dinner  ;"  a  dinner  is  accordingly  de- 
termined on,  cards  issued  three  weeks  in 
advance,  that  you  may  be  premeditatcdly 
dull;  the  dinner  is  gorgeous  to  repletion, 
that   conversalion  may  be  kept  as  sta^aonl 
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B6  possible.  Of  those  happy  surprise  invi- 
tations — those  unexpected  extemporaneous 
dinners,  that  as  they  come  without  thinking 
or  expectation,  so  go  off  with  eclat^  and  leave 
behind  the  memory  of  a  cheerful  evening — 
be  has  no  idea  i  a  man  of  fashion,  whose 
place  is  fixed,  and  who  has  only  himself  to 
please,  will  ask  you  to  a  slice  of  crimped 
cod  and  a  hash  of  mutton,  without  ceremo- 
ny :  and  when  he  puts  a  cool  bottle  on  the 
table,  after  a  dinner  that  he  and  his  friend 
have  really  enioyed,  will  never  so  much  as 
apologize  with,  '*  my  dear  sir,  I  fear  you 
have  had  a  wretched  dinner,*'  or  "  I  wish  I 
had  known :  I  should  have  had  something 
better."  This  affected  depreciation  of  his 
hospitality  he  leaves  to  the  gentility-mon- 
ffer,  who  will  insist  on  cramming  you  with 
nsh,  flesh,  and  fowl8,till  you  are  like  to  burst ; 
and  then,  by  way  of  apology,  get  his  guests 
to  pay  the  reckoning  in  plethoric  laudation 
of  his  mountains  of  victual. 

If  you  wait  in  the  drawing-room,  kicking 
your  heels  for  an  hour  after  the  appointed 
time,  although  you  arrived  to  a  minute^  as 
every  Christian  does,  you  may  be  sure  that 
somebody  who  patronizes  the  gentility- 
mongor,probablv  the  Honorable  Mr.  Sniftky, 
is  expected,  and  has  not  come,  it  is  vain 
for  you  to  attempt  to  talk  to  your  host,  host- 
ess, or  miss,  who  are  absorbed,  body  and 
soul,  in  expectation  of  Honorable  Sniftky; 
the  propriety-faced  people  in  the  yellow 
waistcoats  attitudinize  in  groups  about  the 
room,  putting  one  pump  out,  drawing  the 
other  in,  inserting  the  thumb  gracefully  in 
the  arm-hole  of  the  yellow  waistcoats,  and 
talking  icicles  ;  the  young  fellows  play  with 
a  sprig  of  lily-of-the-valley  in  a  button-hole 
— admire  a  flowing  portrait  of  miss,  asking 
one  another  if  it  is  not  very  like — or  hang 
over  the  back  of  a  chair  of  one  of  the  tur- 
baned  ladies,  who  gives  good  evening  par- 
ties ;  the  host  receives  a  great  many  com- 
pliments upon  one  thing  and  another,  from 
some  of  the  professed  diners-out,  who  take 
every  opportunity  of  paying  for  their  din- 
ner beforehand ;  every  body  freezes  with  the 
ehilling  sensation  of  dinner  deferred,  and 
"  curses  not  loud  but  deep,''  are  imprecated 
on  the  Honorable  Sniftky.  At  last,  a  pro- 
longed rat-tat'tat  announces  the  arrival  of  the 
noble  beast,  the  lion  of  the  evening ;  the 
Honorable  Sniftky,  who  is  a  junior  clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  is  announced  by  the  foot- 
man out  of  livery,  (for  the  day,)  and  an- 
nounces himself  a  minute  after ;  he  comes 
in  a  long  tailed  coat  and  boots,  to  show  his 
contempt  for  his  entertainers,  and  mouths 
a  sort  of  apology  for  keeping  his  betters 
wnitingi  which  is  received  by  the  gentility- 


[Mat. 

monger,  his  lady  and  miss,  with  nods  and 
becks,  and  wreathed  smiles  of  unqualified 
admiration  and  respect. 

As  the  order  of  precedence  at  the  house 
of  a  gentility-monger  is  not  strictly  under- 
stood, the  host  desires  Honorable  Sniftky  to 
take  down  miss ;  and  calling  out  the  names 
of  the  other  guests,  like  a  muster-master  of 
the  guards,  pairs  them,  and  sends  them  down 
to  the  dining-room,  where  you  find  the  ne- 
phew, or  family  doctor,  (or  whatever  he  is,) 
who  has  inspected  the  arrangement  of  the 
table,  already  in  waiting. 

You  take  your  place,  not  without  that  ex- 
cess  of  ceremony  that  distinguishes  the  ta- 
ble of  a  gentility-monger ;  the  Honorable 
Sniftky,  ex-officio^  takes  his  place  between 
mamma  and  miss,  glancing  vacancy  round 
the  table,  lest  any  body  should  think  himself 
especially  honored  by  a  fixed  stare  ;  covers 
are  removed  by  the  mob  of  occasional  wait- 
ers in  attendance,  and  white  soup  and  brown 
soup,  thick  and  heavy  as  judges  of  assize, 
go  ciicuit. 

Then  comes  hobnobbing,  with  an  interlo- 
cutory dissertation  upon  a  plateau^  candelu' 
brumy  or  some  other  superfluous  machine, 
in  the  centre  of  the  table.  One  of  the  pro- 
fessed diners-out,  discovers  for  the  twenti- 
eth time  an  inscription  in  dead  silver  on  the 
pedestal,  and  inquires  with  well-affected  ig- 
norance whether  that  is  ol  present ;  the  gen- 
tilitv-monger  asks  the  diner-out  to  wine,  as 
he  deserves,  then  enters  into  a  long  apolo- 
getical  self- laudation  of  his  exertions  in  be- 
half of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  Aborigines, 
Protection,  and  British  Subject  Trans- 
portation Society,  (some  emigration  crimp- 
ing scheme,  in  short,)  in  which  his  humble 
efforts  to  diffuse  civilization  and  promote 
Christianity,  however  unworthy,  ("  No,  no," 
from  the  diner-out,)  gained  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-laborers,  and  the  approbation  of 

his  own  con "  Shall  I  send  you  some 

fish,  sir  V^  says  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  addressing  himself  to  the  Honorable 
Sniftky,  and  cutting  short  the  oration. 

A  monstrous  salmon  and  a  huge'  turbot 
are  now  dispensed  to  the  hungry  multitude  ; 
the  gentility-monger  has  no  idea  that  the 
biggest  turbot  is  not  the  best ;  he  knows  it 
is  the  dearest^  and  that  is  enough  for  him  ;  he 
would  have  his  dishes  like  his  cash-book,  to 
show  at  a  glance  how  much  he  has  at  his 
banker's.  When  the  flesh  of  the  guests  has 
been  sufficiently  fishified,  there  i:i  an  tn/er- 
regnuMy  filled  up  with  another  circuit  of 
wine,  until  the  arrival  of  x\ie  pieces  de  resis* 
tance^  the  imitations  of  made  dishes,  and  the 
usual  ticeienu*  The  cooversation,  mean- 
while, is  carried  oa  in  a  Haccato  style ;  e 
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teach  here,  a  hit  there,  a  miss  almost  every- 
where ;  the  Honorahle  Sniftky  turning  the 
head  of  mamma  with  affected  compliments, 
and  hobnobbing  to  himself  without  intermis- 
sion. After  a  sufficiently  tedious  interval, 
the  long  succession  of  wasteful  extrava- 
gance is  cleared  away  with  the  upper  table- 
cloth ;  the  dowagers,  at  a  look  from  our 
hostess,  rise  with  dignity  and  decorously 
retire,  miss  modestly  bringing  up  the  rear — 
the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  table  with  the 
handle  of  the  door  in  one  hand,  and  a  nap- 
kin in  the  other,  bowing  them  out. 

Now  the  host  sings  out  to  the  Honorable 
Sniftky  to  draw  his  chair  closer  and  be 
jovial,  as  if  people,  after  an  oppressively  ex- 
pensive dinner,  can  be  jovial  to  order.  The 
wine  goes  round,  and  laudations  go  with  it ; 
the  professed  diners-out  inquire  the  vintage  i 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Sniftky  intrenches  him- 
self behind  a  rampart  of  fruit  dishes,  speak- 
ing only  when  he  is  spoken  to,  and  glancing 
Inquisitively  at  the  several  speakers,  as 
much  as  to  say,  ''  What  a  fellow  you  are  to 
talk  ;''  the  host  essays  a  bon  mot^  or  tells  a 
story  bordering  on  the  ideal,  which  he  thinks 
is  fashionable,  and  shows  that  he  knows 
life;  the  Honorable  Sniftky  drinks  claret 
from  a  beer  glass,  and  after  the  third  bottle 
affects  to  discover  his  mistake,  wondering 
what  he  could  be  thinking  of;  this  produces 
much  laughter  from  all  save  the  professed 
diners-out,  who  dare  not  take  such  a  liberty 
and  is  the  jest  of  the  evening. 

When  the  drinkers,  drinkables,  and  talk 
are  quite  exhausted,  the  noise  of  a  piano 
recalls  to  our  bewildered  recollections  the 
ladies,  and  we  drink  their  healths;  the 
Honorable  Sniftky,  pretending  that  it  is 
foreign  post  night  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
walks  off  without  even  a  bow  to  the  assem- 
bled diners,  the  gentility-monger  following 
him  submissively  to  the  door ;  then  return- 
ing, tells  us  that  he's  sorry  Sniftky's  gone, 
be  8  such  a  good  natnred  fellow,  while  the 
gentleman  so  characterized  gets  into  his 
cab,  drives  to  his  club,  and  excites  the  com- 
miseration of  every  body  there,  by  relating 
bow  he  was  bored  with  an  old  ruffian,  who 
insisted  upon  his  (Sniftky's)  going  to  dinner 
in  Bryanston  Square ;  at  which  there  are 
many  "Ob's!"  and  "Ah's!"  and  "what 
could  you  expect  1 — Bryanston  Square! — 
served  yon  right" 

In  the  mean  time,  the  guests,  relieved  of 
the  presence  of  the  Honorable  Sniftky,  are 
rather  more  at  their  ease :  a  baronet,  (who 
was  lord  mayor,  or  somethine^  of  that  sort) 
waxes  jocular,  and  gives  decided  indications 
of  sometbinff  like  "  how  came  you  so ;" 
the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  table  contradicts 
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one  of  the  diners-out,  and  is  contradicted  in 
turn  by  the  baronet ;  the  foreign  count  is 
in  deep  conversation  with  a  hard  featured 
man,  supposed  to  be  a  stockjobber ;  the 
clergyman  extols  the  labors  of  the  host  in 
the  matter  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  Aborigi- 
nes Protection  Society,  in  which  his  rever- 
ence takes  an  interest ;  the  claimant  of  the 
dormant  peerage  retails  his  pedigree,  pul- 
ling to  pieces  the  attorney  genera],  who 
has  expressed  an  opinion  hostile  to  his  pre- 
tensions. 

(n  the  mean  time,  the  piano  is  joined  by 
a  harp,  in  musical  solicitation  of  the  com- 
pany to  join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing  room  ; 
they  do  so,  looking  flushed  and  plethoric, 
sink  into  easy  chairs,  sip  tea,  the  younger 
beaux  turning  over,  with  miss,  books  of 
Beauty  and  Keepsakes;  at  eleven,  coaches 
and  cabs  arrive,  yon  take  formal  leave,  ex- 
pressing with  a  melancholy  countenance 
your  sense  of  the  delightfulness  of  the  eve- 
ning, fi^et  to  your  chambers,  and  forget,  over 
a  broiled  bone  and  a  bottle  of  Dublin  stout, 
in  what  an  infernal,  prosy,  thankless,  stone- 
faced,  yellow-waistcoated,  unsympathizing, 
unintellec.tual,  selfish,  stupid  set  you  have 
been  condemned  to  pass  an  afternoon,  as- 
sisting at  the  ostentatious  exhibition  of 
vulgar  wealth,  where  gulosity  has  been 
unrelieved  by  one  single  sally  ot  wit,  humor, 
good  nature,  humanity  or  charity  ;  where 
you  come  without  a  welcome,  and  leave 
without  a  friend. 

The  whole  art  of  the  gentility-mongers 
of  all  sorts  in  London,  and  a  fortiori  of  their 
wives  and  families,  is  to  fay  a  tax  upon 
social  intercourse  as  nearly  as  possible 
amounting  to  a  prohibition ;  their  dinners 
are  criminally  wasteful,and  sinfully  extrava- 
gant to  this  end  ;  to  this  end  they  insist  on 
making  price  the  test  of  what  they  are  pleas- 
ed to  consider  select  society  in  their  own  sets, 
and  they  consequently  cannot  have  a  dance 
without  guinea  tickets,  nor  apic-nic  without 
dozens  of  champaigne.  This  shows  their 
native  ignorance  and  vulgarity  more  than 
enough  ;  genteel  people  go  upon  a  plan  di- 
rectly contrary,  not  merely  enjoying  them- 
selves, but  enjoying  themselves  without 
extravagance  or  waste  ;  in  this  respect  the 
gentility-mongers  would  do  well  to  imitate 
people  of  fashion. 

The  exertions  a  gentility-monger  will 
make  to  rub  his  skirts  against  people  above 
him  ;  the  humiliations,  mortifications,  snub- 
bing, he  will  submit  to,  are  almost  incredible. 
One  would  hardly  believe  that  a  retired 
tradesman,  of  immense  wealth,  and  enjov- 
ing  all  the  respect  that  immense  wealth  will 
secure,  should  actually  offer  large  sums  of 
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money  to  a  lady  of  fashion,  as  an  indace- 
ment  to  procure  for  him  cards  of  invitation 
to  her  s€ty  which  he  stated  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  existence.  Instead  of  being  in- 
dignant at  his  presumption,  the  lady  in 
question,  pitying  the  poor  man's  folly, 
attempted  to  reason  with  him,  assuring  him 
with  great  truth  that  whatever  might  be  his 
wealth,  his  power  or  desire  of  pleasing,  he 
would  be  rendered  unhappy  and  ridiculous, 
by  the  mere  dint  of  pretension  to  a  circle 
to  which  he  had  no  legitimate  claim,  and 
advising  him,  as  a  friend,  to  attempt  some 
more  laudable  and  satisfactory  ambition. 

All  this  good  advice  was,  however, 
thrown  away  ;  our  gentility-monger  perse- 
vered, contriving  somehow  to  gain  a  pass- 
port to  some  of  the  outer  circles  of  fashion- 
able life ;  was  ridiculed,  laughed  at,  and 
honored  with  the  soubriquet  (he  was  a  pi- 
anoforte maker)  of  the  Semi-Grand  ! 

We  know  another  instance,  where  two 
young  men,  engaged  in  trade  in  the  city, 
took  a  splendid  mansion  at  the  West  End, 
furnished  it  sumptuously,  got  some  despe- 
rate knight  or  baronet's  widow  to  give  par- 
ties at  their  house,  inviting  whomsoever 
she  thought  proper,  at  their  joint  expense. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  the  poor  fellows 
succeeded  in  getting  into  good  society, 
not  indeed  in  the  Court  Circular^  but  in  the 
— Gazette. 

There  is  another  class  of  gentility-mong- 
ers more  to  be  pitied  than  the  last ;  those, 
namely,  who  are  endeavor ine^  to  '*  make  a 
connexion,"  as  the  phrase  is,  by  which 
they  may  gain  advancement  in  their  pro- 
fessions, and  are  continually  on  the  look- 
out for  introductions  to  persons  of  quality, 
their  hangers-on  and  dependents.  There  is 
too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  among  medi- 
cal men  in  London,  the  family  nature  of 
whose  profession  renders  connexion, 
private  partiality,  and  personal  favor,  more 
essential  to  them  than  to  others.  The 
lawyer,  for  example,  need  not  be  a  gentility- 
monger  ;  he  has  only  to  get  round  attor- 
neys, for  the  opportunity  to  show  what  he 
can  do  ;  when  he  has  done  this,  in  which 
a  little  toadying,  "  on  the  aly^^  is  necessary 
— all  the  rest  is  easy.  The  court  and  the 
public  are  his  judges ;  his  powers  are  at 
once  appreciable ;  his  talent  can  be  calcu- 
lated, like  the  money  in  his  pocket ;  he  can 
now  go  on  straight  forward,  without  valu- 
ing the  individual  preference  or  aversion 
of  any  body. 

But  a  profession  where  men  make  way 
through  the  whisperings  of  women,  and  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  totto  voce  oontri- 
▼ances,  mnst  needs  have  a  tendency  to  ere- 


ate  a  subserviency  of  spirit  and  of  manner, 
which  naturallv  directs  itself  into  gentility- 
mongering :  wnere  realities,  such  as  medical 
experience,  reading,  and  skill,  are  remotely, 
or  not  at  all,  appreciable,  we  must  take  up 
with  appearances ;  and  of  all  appearances, 
the  appearance  of  proximity  Uo  people  of 
fashion  is  the  most  taking  and  seductive  to 
people  not  of  fashion.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  rising  physician,  if  he  happen  to  have 
a  lord  upon  his  sick  or  visiting  list,  never 
has  done  telling  his  plebeian  patients  the 
particulars  of  his  noble  case,  which  they 
swallow  like  almond  milk,  finding  it  an  ex- 
cellent placebo. 

As  it  is  the  interest  of  a  gentility-mon- 
ger, and  his  constant  practice,  to  be  attend- 
ed by  a  fashionable  physician,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  enabled  continually  to  talk  of 
what  Sir  Henry  thinks  of  this,  and  how 
Sir  Henry  objects  to  that,  and  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Henry  upon  t'other,  so  it  is  the 
business  of  the  struggling  doctor  to  be  a 
gentility-monger,  with  the  better  chance  of 
becoming  one  day  or  other  a  fashionable 
physician.  Acting  on  this  principle,  the 
poor  man  must  necessarily  have  a  house  in 
a  professional  nighborhood,  which  usually 
abuts  upon  a  neighborhood  fashionable  or 
exclusive  ;  he  must  hire  a  carriage  by  the 
month,  and  be  for  ever  stepping  in  and  out 
of  it,  at  his  own  door,  keeping  it  purpoaely 
bespattered  with  mud  to  show  the  extent 
of  his  visiting  acquaintance  ;  he  mast  ffiTe 
dinners  to  people  ''who  may  be  uteful,'' 
and  be  continually  on  the  look-out  for  those 
lucky  accidents  which  have  made  the  for- 
tunes, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  meriij 
of  so  many  professional  men. 

He  becomes  a  Fellow  of  the  Soyal  Socie- 
ty, which  gives  him  the  chance  of  convers- 
itist  with  a  lord,  and  the  right  of  entering 
a  lord's  (the  president's)  house,  which  is 
turned  into  a  sandwich-shop  four  times  a 
year  for  his  reception;  this,  being  the 
nearest  approach  he  makes  to  acquaintance 
with  great  personages,  he  values  with  the 
importance  it  deserves. 

His  servants,  with  famine  legibly  written 
on  their  brows,  are  assiduous  and  civil ;  hit 
wife,  though  half-starved,  is  very  genteel, 
and  at  her  dinner  parties  bums  candle-ends 
from  the  palace  :* 

If  you  pay  her  a  morning  visit,  you  will 
have  some  such  conversation  as  follows  : 

•  In  a  waz-chaDdler*s  shop  in  Piccadilly,  opposite 
Sc  James's  Street,  may  be  seen  stamps,  or,  as  the 
Scotch  call  them,  doups  of  wax-liebts  with  the  an- 
noancement  *'  Candle-ends  from  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace." These  are  eagerly  bonght ap  by  the  gentiliiy- 
mongers,  who  barn,  or  may  m^  in  She  excess  of  their 
byalty,  Ml  them  I 
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*Prty,  Mr. - 


',  is  there  any  news  to- 


"Great  diBtress,  I  understand,  through- 
it  the  country." 

"  Indeed — the  old  story,  shocking — very. 

-Pray,  have  you  henrd  the  de1ig;hifui 
se«'*1      The   Princes-Royal   has  actually 

It  a  tooth!" 

" Indeed  1" 

"  Yes,  1  assure  you  ;  and  the  sweet  Utile 
coyal  love  of  a  martyr  has  borne  it  like  a 

"  Positively  1" 

"Positively,  I  assure  you;  Doctor  Try- 
>n  has  just  returned  from  a  consultation 
ilh  his  friend  Sir  Henry,  upon  a  particu- 
rly  difficult  case — Lord  ScruflVkin — case 
elephanliasis  I  think  they  call  it,  and 
Aclls  me  that  Sir  Henry  has  arrived  ex- 
press from  VVindsor  with  the  news." 
■'  Indeed  !" 

"Do  you  think,  Mr.  ,  there  will  be 

general  illumination  1" 
*'  Really,  madam,  I  cannot  say." 
"  Thtrt  ouehtto  be,  (with  emphasis.)   You 
jBOslknow.Mr. ,Dr.  Tryiton  has  for- 
warded toa  high  quarlera  beautifully  bound 
,«opy  of  his  work  on  ulcerated  sore  throat ; 
^  say*  there  is  a  great  analogy  between 
vicers  of  the  throat  and  deu — den^den — 
•mething,  i  don't  know  what — teething,  in 
H>rt.     If  nothing  comes  of  it,  Dr.  Tryiton, 
link  Heaven,  can  do  without  it;  but  you 

ICIW,  Mr. ,  it  may,  on  a  future  occa- 

l»B,  be  uteful  to  our/amily." 
}t  there  is,  in  the  great  world  of  London, 
M  thing  more  spirit-sinking  than  another, 
»  to  see  men  condemned,  by  the  neccsst- 
Bi  of  an  overcrowded  profession,  to  sink 
fte  the  meanness  of  pretension  for  a  despe- 
atie   accident   by  which  they  may   insure 
nceeas.    When  one  has  had  an  opportunity 
being  behind  the  scenes,  and  knowing 
what  petty  shifts,  what  poor  expedients  of 
'iring,  what   anxiety  of  mind,  are  at  the 
ollotn  of  all  this  empty  show,  one  will  no 
tngwt  marvel  that  many  born  for  better 
^tag*  should  sink  under  the  difliculties  of 
b»ir  position,  or  ihut  the  newspapers  so 
iBtiniwIly  set  forth  the  miserably  unpro- 
■led  for  condition  in  which  thay  so  often 
re  compelled  to  leave  their  famiiies.     To 
lissipate  the  melancholy  that  always   op- 
teases  us  when  constrained  to  behold  the 
ijdiculous  antics  of  the  gentility-mongers, 
irbich  we  chronicle  only  to  endeavor  at  a 
teformation — let  us  contrast  the  hospitality 
if  those  who,  with  wiser  ambition,  keep 
hcffiaelves,  as  the  saying  is,  "/o  tkemstlvta  ;  ' 
fui,  es  a  bright  example,  let  us  recollect 
old  friend  Joo  Stimpson. 


Joe  StimpBOn  is  a  tanner  and  leather  9el> 
!r  in  Bermondsey,  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  which  he  has  raised  to  the  respec- 
table elevation  of  somewhere  about  a  quar- 
of  a  million  sterling.     He  is  now  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  has  a  handsome  bouse, 
■  out   any    pretenaion,    overlooking    his 
lanyard.     He  has  a  joke  upon  prospects, 
ilfing  you  to  look  from  the  drawing-room 
indow  at  his  tanpits,  asking  you  if  you 
'er  saw  any  thing  like  that  al  the  west 
id  of  the  town;  replying  in  the  negative, 
le,  chuckling,  observes  that  it  is  the  ^nest 
prospect  Ae  ever  saw  in  his  life,  and  although 
he  has  been  admiring  it  for  half  a  century, 
as  not  done  admiring  it  yet.     Joe's  ca- 
pacity  for  the  humorous  may  he  judged 
of  by  this  specimen  j  but  in  attention  to  bu- 
siness few  can  surpass  him,  while  his  hos- 
pitality can  command  a  wit  whenever   he 
chooses  to  angle  for  one  with  a  good  din- 
ner.    He  has  a  wife,  a  venerable  old  smiling 
lady  in   black  silk,  neat  cap,  and  polished 
shoes;  three  daughters,  nnmarricd  ;  and  a 
couple  of  sons,  brought  up,  after  the  Lon- 
don fashion,  to   inherit  their  father's  busi- 
ness, or,  we  might  rather  say,  etiale. 

Why  the  three  Miss  Stimpsons  remain 
unmarried,  we  cannot  say,  nor  would  it  ba 
decorous  to  inquire ;  but  hearing  them 
drop  a  hint  now  and  then  about  visits,  "a 
considerable  time  ago,"  to  Brightheimstone 
id  Bath,  we  are  led,  however  reluctantly 
the  case  of  ladies  noui  evangelical,  to 
include,  their  attention  has  formerly  been 
directed  to  gcniility-mongering  at  these 
places  of  fashionable  resort;  the  tan-yard 
acting  as  a  repellent  to  husbands  of  a  social 
position  superior  to  their  own,  and  their 
great  fortunes  operating  in  deterring 
worthy  persons  of  iheir  own  station  from 
addressing  them  ;  or  being  the  means  of 
inducing  them  to  be  too  prompt  with  refu- 
sals,  these  amiable  middle-aged  young 
ladies  are  now  "  on  hands,"  paying  the  pe- 
nalty of  one  of  the  many  curses  that  pride 
of  wealth  brings  in  its  train-  At  present, 
however,  their  "affections  are  set  on  things 
above  ;"  and,  without  meaning  any  thing 
disrespectful  to  my  friend  Joe  Stimpson, 
Sarah,  Harriet,  and  Susan  Stimpson  are  cer- 
tainly the  three  least  agreeable  members  of 
the  family.  The  sons  are,  like  all  other 
sons  in  the  houses  of  their  fathers,  steady, 
bnsinesG-like,  unhappy,  and  dull ;  tbey  look 
like  fledged  birds  in  the  nest  of  the  old 
ones,  out  of  place;  neither  servants  nor 
masters,  their  social  position  is  somewhat 
equivocal,  and  having  lived  all  their  lives  in 
the  house  of  their  father,  seeing  as  he  sees, 
thinking  as  he  thlnlts,  they  can  hardly  be 
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expected  to  appear  more  than  a  brace  of 
immature  Joe  StimpsoDs.  They  are  not,  it 
is  true,  tainted  with  much  of  the  world's 
wickedness,  neither  have  they  its  self-sus- 
taining trials,  its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  honest 
struorgles,  or  that  experience  which  is  ga- 
thered only  by  men  who  quit,  when  they 
can  quit  it,  the  petticoat  string,  and  the  pa- 
ternal despotism  of  even  a  happy  home. 
As  for  the  old  couple,  time,  although  sil- 
vering the  temples  and  furrowing  the  front, 
is  hardly  seen  to  lay  his  heavy  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  either,  much  less  to  put  his 
finger  on  eyes,  ears,  or  lips — the  two  first 
being  yet  as  '*  wide  awake,"  and  the  last 
as  open  to  a  joke,  or  any  other  good  thing, 
as  ever  they  were ;  in  sooth,  it  is  no  un- 
pleasing  sight  to  see  this  jolly  old  couple 
with  nearly  three  half  centuries  to  answer 
for,  their  affection  unimpaired,  faculties  un- 
clouded, and  temper  undisturbed  by  the 
near  approach,  beyond  hope  of  respite,  of 
that  stealthy  foe  whose  assured  advent 
strikes  terror  to  us  all.  Joe  Stimpson,  if 
he  thinks  of  death  at  all,  thinks  of  him  as  a 
pitiful  rascal,  to  be  kicked  down  stairs  by 
the  family  physician  ;  the  Bible  of  the  old 
lady  is  seldom  far  from  her  hand,  and  its 
consolations  are  cheering,  calming,  and 
assuring.  The  peevish  fretfulness  of  age 
has  nothing  in  common  with  man  or  wife, 
unless  when  Joe,  exasperated  with  his  evan- 
gelical daughters'  continual  absence  at  the 
class-meetings,  and  love-feasts,  and  prayer- 
meetings,  somewhat  indignantly  complains, 
that  *'  so  long  as  they  can  get  to  heaven, 

they  don't  care  who  goes  to ,"  a  place 

that  Virgil  and  Tasso  have  taken  much 
pains  in  describing,  but  which  the  old  gen- 
tleman sufficiently  indicates  by  one  empha- 
tic monosyllable. 

Joe  is  a  liberal-minded  man,  hates  cant 
and  humbug,  and  has  no  preiudices — hating 
the  French  he  will  not  acknowledge  is  a 
prejudice,  but  considers  the  bounden  duty 
of  an  Englishman ;  and  though  fierce  enough 
upon  other  subjects  of  taxation,  thinks  no 
price  too  high  for  drubbing  them.  He  was 
once  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  a  journey  to 
Paris;  but  having  got  to  Calais,  insisted 
upon  returning  by  the  next  packet,  swear- 
ing it  was  a  shabby  concern,  and  he  had 
seen  enough  of  it. 

He  takes  in  the  GtntlemarCs  Magazine^  be- 
cause his  father  did  it  before  him — ^but  he 
never  reads  it ;  he  takes  pride  in  a  corpu- 
lent dog,  which  is  ever  at  his  heels  \  he  is 
afflicted  with  face-ache,  and  swears  at  any 
body  who  calls  it  tiC'dmUowrtux, 

When  you  go  to  dine  with  him,  yon  are 
met  at  the  door  by  a  rosy-cheek^  laW} 


[BIay, 

with  ribands  in  her  cap,  who  smiles  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  assures  you,  though  an  utter 
stranger,  of  the  character  of  the  house  and 
its  owner.  You  are  conducted  to  the 
drawing-room,  a  plain,  substantial,  honest* 
looking  apartment ;  there  you  find  the  old 
couple,  and  are  received  with  a  warmth 
that  gives  assurance  of  the  nearest  approach 
to  what  is  understood  by  home.  The  sons, 
released  from  business,  arrive,  shake  you 
heartily  b5  the  hand,  and  are  really  glad  to 
see  you ;  of  the  daughters  we  say  nothing, 
as  there  is  nothing  in  them. 

The  other  guests  of  the  day  come  drop- 
ping in — all  straightforward,  business-like, 
free,  frank-hearted  fellows — aristocrats  of 
wealth,  the  best,  because  the  unpretending^ 
of  their  class ;  they  come,  too,  before  their 
time,  for  they  know  their  man,  and  that  Joe 
Stimpson  keeps  nobody  waiting  for  nobody* 
When  the  clock — for  here  is  no  gong — 
strikes  five,  you  descend  to  dinner ;  plain, 
plentiful,  good,  and  well  dressed ;  no  tedious 
course,  with  long  intervals  between;  no 
oppressive  set-out  of  superfluous  plate,  and 
what,  perhaps,  is  not  the  least  agreeable 
accessory,  no  piebald  footman  hanging  over 
your  chair,  whisking  away  your  plate  before 
you  have  done  with  it,  and  watching  every 
bit  you  put  into  your  mouth. 

Your  cherry-cheeked  friend  and  another, 
both  in  the  family  from  childhood,  (another 
good  sign  of  the  house,)  and  looking  as  if 
they  really  were  glad — and  so  they  are — ^to 
have  an  opportunity  of  obliging  you,  do  the 
servitorial  offices  of  the  table  ;  you  are  sure 
of  a  glass  of  old  sherry,  and  you  may  call 
for  strong  beer,  or  old  port,  with  your 
cheese — or,  if  a  Scotchman,  for  a  dram — 
without  any  other  remark  than  an  invitation 
to  "  try  it  again,  and  make  yourself  com- 
fortable." 

After  dinner,  you  are  invited,  as  a  young 
man,  to  smoke  with  the  "  boys,"  as  Joe  per- 
sists in  calling  them.  You  ascend  to  a  bed- 
room, and  are  requested  to  keep  your  bead 
out  o'  window  while  smoking,  lest  the 
<<  Governor"  should  snuff  the  fumes  when 
he  comes  up  stairs  to  bed  :  while  you  are 
'*  cranning"  your  neck,  the  cherry-cheeked 
lass  enters  with  brandy  and  water,  and  you 
are  as  merry  and  easy  as  possible.  The 
rest  of  the  evening  passes  away  in  the  same 
unrestrained  interchange  of  friendly  cour- 
tesy; nor  are  you  permitted  to  take  your 
leave  without  a  promise  to  dine  on  the  next 
Sunday  or  holiday — ^Mrs.  Stimpson  rating 
you  for  not  coming  last  Easter  Sunday,  and 
declaring  she  cannot  think  '*why  yoang 
men  should  mope  by  themselTeSi  when  aha 
is  always  happy  to  see  them.** 
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Honor  to  Joe  Stiinpson  and  his  missus ! 
They  have  the  true  ring  of  the  ancient  coin 
of  hospitality ;  none  of  your  hollow-sound- 
ing  raps;  they  know  they  have  what  I  want, 
•  AonUy  and  they  will  not  allow  me,  at  their 
board,  to  know  that  I  want  one :  they  com- 
jNissioBate  a  lonely,  isolated  man,  and  are 
ready  to  share  with  him  the  hearty  cheer 
and  unaffected  friendliness  of  their  English 
fireside  :  they  know  that  they  can  get  no- 
thing by  me,  nor  do  they  ever  dream  of  an 
acknowledgment  for  their  kindness ;  but  I 
owe  them  for  many  a  social  day  redeemed 
from  cheerless  solitude;  many  an  hour  of 
strenuous  labor  do  I  owe  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  old  wainseoted  dining-room  at  Ber- 
mondsey. 

Honor  to  Joe  Stimpson,  and  to  all  who 
are  satisfied  with  their  station,  happy  in 
their  home,  having  no  repinin^s  after  empty 
sounds  of  rank  and  shows  of  life  ;  and  who 
extend  the  hai[id  of  friendly  fellowship  to 
the  homeless,  because  they  have  tio  home ! 

THB   IRISTOCRACr  OF  TALENT. 

"  There  is  a  quantity  of  talent  latent  among  men 
ever  rising  to  the  level  of  the  great  occasions  that 
eall  it  forth." 

This  illustration,  borrowed  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  from  chemical  science,  and  so 
happily  applied,  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
undoubted  truth,  that  talent  is  a  growth  as 
much  88  tLgift;  that  circumstances  call  out 
and  develop  its  latent  powers ;  that  as  soil, 
ilung  upon  the  surface  from  the  utmost 
penetrable  depths  of  earth,  will  be  found  to 
contain  long-dormant  germs  of  vegetable 
life,  so  the  mind  of  man,  acted  upon  by  cir- 
cumstances, will  ever  be  found  equal  to  a 
certain  sum  of  production — the  amount  of 
which  will  be  chiefly  determined  by  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  external  influence 
which  first  set  it  in  motion. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  this  important 
subject,  we  shall  find  the  more,  that  external 
circumstances  have  an  influence  upon  intel- 
lect, increasing  in  an  accumulating  ratio ; 
that  the  political  institutions  of  various 
coantries  have  their  fluctuating  and  con- 
tradictory influences;  that  example  con- 
trols in  a  great  degree  intellectual  produc- 
tion, causing  after-growths,  as  it  were,  of 
the  first  luxuriant  crop  of  master  minds,  and 
giving  a  character  and  individuality  to  habits 
of  thought  and  modes  of  expression;  in 
brief,  that  great  occasions  will  have  great 
instruments,  and  there  never  was  yet  a  noted 
time  that  hiid  not  noted  men.  Dull,  jog- 
trot, money-making,  commercial  times  will 
make,  if  they  do  not  find,  dull,  jog-trot, 
money-making,  commercial  men :  in  times 
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when  ostentation  and  expense  are  the  mea- 
sures of  respect,  when  men  live  rather  for 
the  world^s  opinion  than  their  own,  poverty 
becomes  not  only  the  evil  but  the  shame, 
not  only  the  curse  but  the  disgrace,  and 
will  be  shunned  by  every  man  as  a  pesti- 
lence ;  every  one  will  fling  away  immor- 
tality, to  avoid  it;  will  sink,  as  far  as  he 
can  his  art  in  his  trade ;  and  he  will  bo  the 
greatest  genius  who  can  turn  the  most  mo- 
ney. 

it  may  be  urged  that  true  genius  has  the 
power  not  only  to  take  opportunities,  but 
to  make  them :  true,  it  may  make  such  oppor- 
tunities as  the  time  in  which  it  lives  aflbrds ; 
but  these   opportunities  will  be  great  or 
small,  noble  or  ignoble,  as  the  time  is  event- 
ful or   otherwise.     All  depends  upon  the 
time,  and  you  might  as  well  have  expected 
a  Low  Dutch  epic  poet  in  the  time  of  the 
great  herring  fishery,  as  a  Napoleon,  a  De- 
mosthenes, a  Cicero  in  this,  by  some  called 
the  nineteenth,  but  which  we  take  leave  to 
designate  the  '^  dot-and-carry-one^^  century. 
If  a  Napoleon  were  to  arise  at  any  corner 
of  any  London  street,  not  five  seconds  would 
elapse  until  he  would  be  ^^  hooked^*  off  to 
the  staiion-house  by  Superintendent  Dogs- 
NOSE  of  the  D  division,  with  an   exulting 
mob  of  men  and  boys  hooting  at  his  heels :  if 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  disguised  as  Chart- 
ist orators,  mounting  a  tub  at  Deptford,  were 
to  Philipicizc,  or  entertain  this  motley  audi- 
tory with  speeches  against  Catiline  or  Ver- 
res,  straightway  the  Superintendent  of  the 
X  division,  with  n  posse  of  constables  at  his 
heels,  dismounts  the  patriot  orator  from  his 
tub,  and  hands  him  over  to  a  plain-spoken 
business-like  justice  of  the  peace,  who  re- 
gards an  itinerant  Cicero  in  the  same  un- 
sympathizing  point  of  view  with  any  other 
vagabond. 

What  has  become  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
barl  Why  is  it  that  flowery  orators  find 
no  grist  coming  to  their  mills  1  How  came 
it  that,  at  Westminster  Hall,  Charles  Philips 
missed  his  market  1  What  is  the  reason, 
that  if  you  step  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  or 
Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  you  will  hear 
no  such  thing  as  a  speech— behold  no  such 
animal  as  an  orator — only  a  shrewd,  plain, 
hard-working,  steady  man,  called  an  attor- 
ney-general, or  a  sergeant,  or  a  leading  coun- 
sel, quietly  talking  over  a  matter  of  law  with 
the  judge,  or  a  matter  of  fact  with  the  jury, 
like  men  of  business  as  thev  are,  and  shun- 
ning, as  they  would  a  rattlesnake,  all  clap- 
trap arguments,  figures,  flowers,  and  the 
obsolete  embroidery  of  rhetoric  1 

The  days  of  romantic  eloquence  are  fled 
— the  great  constitutional  q^uestiona  \baX 
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called  forth  ^'  tboaghts  that  breathe,  and 
words  that  burn,"  from  men  like  Erskine, 
are  determined.  Would  you  have  men  ora- 
torical over  a  bottomry  bond,  Demosthenic 
about  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  or  a 
role  to  compute! 

To  be  sure,  when  Follet  practised  before 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
by  chance,  any  question  involving  points 
of  interest  and  difficulty  in  Parliamentary 
law  and  practice  came  before  the  Court, 
there  was  something  worth  hearing:  the 
opportunity  drew  out  the  man^  and  the  orator 
stepped  before  the  advocate.  Even  now, 
sometimes,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  get  a 
topic  in  these  Courts  worthy  of  Austin,  and 
Austin  working  at  it.  But  no  man  need  go 
to  look  for  orators  in  our  ordinary  courts 
of  law ;  judgment,  patience,  reading,  and 
that  rare  compound  of  qualities  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  name  of  tactj  tell  with 
judges,  and  influence  juries ;  the  days  of 
palaver  are  gone,  and  the  talking  heroes  ex- 
tinguished for  ever. 

All  this  is  well  known  in  London ;  but 
the  three  or  four  millions  (it  may  he  Jive)  of 
great  men,  philosophers,  poets,  orators, 
patriots,  and  the  like,  in  the  rural  districts, 
require  to  be  informed  of  this  our  declension 
from  the  heroics,  in  order  to  appreciate,  or 
at  least  to  understand,  the  modesty,  sobriety, 
business-like  character,  and  division  of  la- 
bor, in  the  vast  amount  of  talent  abounding 
in  every  department  of  life  in  London. 

London  overflows  with  talent.  You  may 
compare  it,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
to  one  of  George  Sobius'  patent  Alters,  into 
which  pours  turbid  torrents  of  Thames 
water,  its  sediment,  mud,  dirt,  weeds,  and 
rottenness ;  straining  through  the  various 
itratUy  its  grosser  particles  are  arrested  in 
their  course,  and  nothing  that  is  not  pure, 
transparent  and  limpid,  is  transmitted.  In 
the  great  Alter  of  London  life,  conceit,  pre- 
tension, small  provincial  abilities,  pseudo- 
talent,  aoi'distant  intellect,  are  tried,  rejected, 
and  flung  out  again.  True  genius  is  tested 
by  judgment,  fastidiousness,  emulation,  dif- 
ficulty, privation ;  and,  passing  through 
many  ordeals,  persevering,  makes  its  way 
through  all ;  and  at  length,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  flows  forth,  in  acknowledged  purity 
and  refinement,  upon  the  town. 

There  is  a  perpetual  onward,  upward 
tendency  in  the  talent,  both  high  and  low, 
nwdianical  and  intellectual,  that  abounds 
ia  London: 

"  Emolaiion  hath  a  thousand  sods,'* 
•Ttr  nnd  always  following  fast  upon 
There  is  no  time  to  dawdle  or 
«m  tiM  fond,  no  "  atop  and  go  on 
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again :"  if  yon  but  step  aside  to  fasten  your 
shoe-tie,  your  place  is  occupied — ^you  are 
edged  off,  pushed  out  of  the  main  current, 
and  condemned  to  circle  slowly  in  the  lazy 
eddy  of  some  complimenting  clique.  Thou- 
sands are  to  be  found,  anxious  and  able  to 
take  your  place ;  while  hardly  one  misses 
you,  or  turns  his  head  to  look  after  you 
should  you  lose  your  own :  you  live  but 
while  you  labor ^  and  are  no  longer  remem* 
bered  than  while  you  are  reluctant  to  repose. 

Talent  of  all  kinds  brings  forth  perfect 
fruits,  only  when  concentrated  upon  one 
object :  no  matter  how  versatile  men  may 
be,  mankind  has  a  wise  and  salutary  preju- 
dice against  diffused  talent ;  for  althouffh 
knowMge  diffused  immortalizes  itself,  dif- 
fused talent  is  but  a  shallow  pool,  glittering 
in  the  noonday  sun,  and  soon  evaporated; 
concentrated^  it  is  a  well,  from  whose  depths 
perpetually  may  we  draw  the  limpid  waters. 
Therefore  is  the  talent  of  London  concen- 
trated, and  the  division  of  labor  minute. 
When  we  talk  of  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  man 
of  letters,  in  a  provincial  place,  we  recog- 
nize at  once  a  man  who  embraces  all  that 
his  opportunities  present  him  with,  in  what- 
ever department  of  his  profession.  The 
lawyer  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  advo- 
cate, chamber  counsel,  conveyancer,  pleader; 
the  doctor  an  accoucheur,  apothecary,  phy- 
sician, surgeon,  dentist,  or  at  least,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  unites  in  his  own 
person,  these — in  London,  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate— professions,  according  as  his  sphere 
of  action  is  narrow  or  extended  ;  the  coun- 
try journalist  is  sometimes  proprietor,  editor, 
sub-editor,  traveller,  and  canvasser,  or  two 
or  more  of  these  heterogeneous  and  incom- 
patible avocations.  The  result  is,  an  obvi- 
ous, appreciable,  and  long-established  supe- 
riority in  that  product  which  is  the  result 
of  minutely  divided  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  a  London  watch  or 
piano  will  employ,  each,  at  least  twenty 
trades,  exclusive  of  the  preparers,  importers, 
and  venders  of  the  raw  material  used  in 
these  articles ;  every  one  of  these  trades- 
men shall  be,  nay,  must  be,  the  best  of  their 
class,  or  at  least  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained; and  for  this  purpose,  the  induce- 
ments of  high  wages  are  held  out  to  work- 
men generally,  and  their  competition  for 
employment  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
secure  the  most  skilful.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  a  broken-down  constitution,  or  a  law- 
suit :  the  former  shall  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  lung-doctor,  a  liver-doctor,  a  heart- 
doctor,  a  dropsy-doctor,  or  whatever  other 
doctor  is  supposed  best  able  to  understand  the 
case ;  each  of  these  doctors  shall  have  read 
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lectures  and  published  books,  and  made 
himself  known  for  his  study  and  exclu- 
siTe  attention  to  one  of  the  *^  thousand 
ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to:^'  the  latter  shall 
go  through  the  hands  of  dozens  of  men 
skilful  in  that  branch  of  the  law  connected 
with  the  particular  injury.  So  it  is  with 
every  thing  else  of  production,  mechanical 
or  intellectual,  or  both,  that  London  affords : 
the  extent  of  the  market  permits  the  minute 
division  of  labor,  and  the  minute  division 
of  labor  reacts  upon  the  market,  raising  the 
price  of  its  produce,  and  branding  it  with 
the  signs  of  a  legitimate  superiority. 

Hence  the  superior  intelligence  of  work- 
ing men,  of  all  classes,  high  and  low,  in  the 
World  of  London  ;  hence  that  striving  after 
excellence,  that  never-ceasing  tendency  to 
advance  in  whatever  they  are  engaged  in, 
that  so  distinguishes  the  people  of  this 
wonderful  place:  hence  the  improvements 
of  to-day  superseded  by  the  improvements 
of  to-morrow;  hence  speculation,  enterprise, 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  o[  less  extended 
spheres  of  action. 

Competition,  emulation,  and  high  wages 
give  us  an  aristocracy  of  talent,  genius, 
skill,  tact^  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it ; 
but  you  are  by  no  means  to  understand  that 
any  of  these  aristocracies,  or  better  classes, 
stand  prominently  before  their  fellows  so- 
cially^ or,  that  one  is  run  after  in  preference 
to  another ;  nobody  runs  after  any  body  in 
the  World  of  London. 

In  this  respect,  no  capital,  no  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  resembles  us  ;  every- 
where else  you  will  find  a  leading  class, 
giving  a  tone  to  society,  and  moulding  it  in 
some  one  or  other  direction  ;  a  predomina- 
ting set^  the  pride  of  those  who  are  in,  the 
envy  of  those  who  are  below  it.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  London  ;  here  every 
man  has  his  own  set,  and  every  man  his 
proper  pride.  In  every  set,  social  or  pro- 
fessional, there  are  great  names,  successful 
men,  prominent ;  but  the  set  is  nothing  the 
greater  for  them :  no  man  sheds  any  lustre 
upon  his  fellows,  nor  is  a  briefless  barrister 
a  whit  more  thought  of  because  he  and 
Lyndhurst  are  of  the  same  profession. 

Take  a  look  at  other  places :  in  money- 
eetting  places,  you  find  society  following, 
like  so  many  dogs,  the  aristocracy  of 
'Change :  every  man  knows  the  worth  of 
every  other  man,  that  is  to  say,  what  he  is 
worth. 

A  good  man,  elsewhere  a  relative  term, 
is  tk^e  a  man  good  for  so  much ;  hats  are 
elevated  and  bodies  depressed  upon  a  scale 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  an  inch ;  '*  I  hope 
yoa  are  welV  from  one  of  the  aristocracy 
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of  these  places  is  always  translated  to 
mean,  **  I  hope  you  are  solvent,"  and  "  how 
d'ye  do  1 "  from  another,  is  equivalent  to 
"doing  a  bill." 

Go  abroad,  to  Rome  for  example — Yon 
are  smothered  beneath  the  petticoats  of  an 
ecclesiastical  aristocracy.    Go  to  the  north- 
ern courts  of  Europe- -You  are  ill-received, 
or  perhaps  not  received  at  all,  save  in  mili- 
tary uniform  ;  the  aristocracy  of  the  epau- 
let meets  you  at  every  turn,  and  if  you  are 
not  at  least  an  ensign  of  militia,  you  are  no- 
thing.     Make  your  way  into  German}*^ — 
What  do  you  find  there  1  an  aristocracy  of 
functionaries,  mobs  of  nobodies  living  upon 
every  bodies  ;  from  Herr  Von,  Aulic  coun- 
cillor, and  Frau  Von,  Aulic  councilloress, 
down  to  Herr  Von,  crossing-sweeper,  and 
Frau   Von,    crossing-sweeperess — for    the 
women  there  must  be  6e^er-half  even  in  their 
titles — you  find  society  led,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  society  consisting  of  func- 
tionaries, and  they,  every  office  son  of  them, 
and  their  wives — nay,  their  very  curs — 
alike    insolent    and    dependent.       **  Tray, 
Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark  at 
me  /"     There,  to  get  into  society,  you  must 
first  get  into  a  place ;  you  must  contrive  to 
be  the  servant  of  the  public  before  you  are 
permitted  to  be  the  master :  you  must  be 
paid  by,  before  you  are  in  a  condition  to 
despise,  the  canaille. 

Passing  Holland  and  Belgium  as  more 
akin  to  the  genius  of  the  English  people,  as 
respects  the  supremacy  of  honest  industry, 
its  independent  exercise,  and  the  compara- 
tive insignificance  of  aristocracies,  conven* 
tionally  so  called,  we  come  to  Francs  :  there 
we  find  a  provincial  and  a  Parisian  aristoc* 
racy — the  former  a  servile  mob  of  place- 
men, one  in  fifty,  at  least,  of  the  whole  pop* 
ulation  ;  and  the  latter — oh  !  my  poor  head, 
what  a  clanjaffrey  o(  journalistes^  feuilleton' 
isteSy  artistes,  dramatists,  novelists,  vaudivel^ 
/u^e^,  poets,  literary  ladies,  lovers  of  liter- 
ary ladies,  hommes  de  lettreSy  claqueurs^  lit" 
terateursy  gerants,  censeurs,  rapporteurs,  and 
le  diable  boiteux  verily  knows  what  else ! 

These  people,  with  whom,  or  at  least 
with  a  great  majority  of  whom,  common 
sense,  sobriety  of  thought,  consistency  f 
purpose,  steady  determination  in  action, 
and  sound  reasoning,  are  so  sadly  eclipsed 
by  their  vivacity,  empressement,  prejudice, 
and  partv  zeal,  form  a  prominent,  indeed, 
the  prominent  aristocracy  of  the  salons  :  and 
only  conceive  what  must  be  the  state  of 
things  in  France,  when  we  know  that  Paris 
acts  upon  the  provinces,  and  that  Paris  is 
acted  npon  by  this  foolscap  aristocracy, 
without  station,  or,  what  is  perhaps  worse  ^ 
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eujoyiDg  station  without  property  ;  abound- 
ing in  maddening  and  exciting  influences, 
bat  lamentably  de6cient  in  those  hard- 
headed,  ungenius-like  qualities  of  patience, 
firudence,  charity,  forbearance,  and  peace- 
ovings,  of  which  their  war-worn  nation, 
more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  stands  in 
need. 

When,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  the 
heart  of  the  philanthropist  to  be  gladdened 
with  the  desire  of  peace  fulfilled  over  the 
earth  1  'When  are  paltry  family  intrigues 
to  cease,  causin?  the  blood  of  innocent 
thousands  to  be  shed  1  When  will  the  aris- 
tocracy of  genius  in  France  give  over  jing- 
ling, like  castanets,  their  trashy  rhymes 
"g/oire,"  and  "  rictotrc,"  and  apply  them- 
selves to  objects  worthy  of  creatures  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  reason  1  Or,  if 
they  must  have  fighting,  if  it  is  their  nature, 
if  the  prime  instinct  with  them  is  the  thirst 
of  human  blood,  how  cowardly,  how  paltry, 
is  it  to  hound  on  their  fellow-countrymen 
to  war  with  England,  to  war  with  Spain,  to 
war  with  every  body,  while  snug  in  their 
offices,  doing  their  little  best  to  bleed  na- 
tions with  their  pen ! 

Why  does  not  the  foolscap  aristocracy 
rush  forth,  inkhom  in  hand,  and  restore  the 
glories  (as  they  call  them)  of  the  Empire, 
nor  pause  till  they  mend  their  pens  victori- 
ous upon  the  brink  of  the  Rhine. 

To  resume :  the  aristocracies  of  our  pro- 
Tincial  capitals  are  those  of  literature  in  the 
one,  and  Iickspittling  in  the  other :  mercan- 
tile towns  have  their  aristocracies  of  money, 
or  muckworm  aristocracies:  Rome  has  an 
ecclesiastical — Prussia,  Russia,  military  ar- 
istocracies: German}^,  an  aristocracy  of 
functionaries:  France  has  two,  or  even 
three,  great  aristocracies — the  military, 
place-hunting,  and  foolscap. 

Now,  then,  attend  to  what  we  are  going 
to  say :  London  is  cursed  with  no  predomi- 
nating, no  overwhelming,  no  characteristic 
aristocracy.  There  is  no  set  or  clique  of 
any  sort  or  description  of  men  that  you  can 
point  to,  and  say,  that's  the  London  set. — 
We  turn  round  and  desire  to  be  informed 
what  set  do  you  mean :  every  salon  has  its 
set,  and  every  pot-house  its  set  also ;  and 
the  frequenters  of  each  set  are  neither  en- 
Tious  of  the  position  of  the  other,  nor  dis- 
satisfied with  their  own :  the  pretenders  to 
fashion,  or  hangers-on  upon  tne  outskirts  of 
high  life,  are  alone  the  servile  set,  or  spaniel 
set,  who  want  the  proper  self-respecting  I 
pride  which  everv  distinct  aristocracy  main- 
tains in  the  World  of  London. 

We  are  a  great  firmament,  a  moonless 
unre,  glowing  with  stirs  of  all  magnitades, 
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and  myriads  of  nebula  of  no  magnitudes  at 
all :  we  move  harmoniously  in  our  several 
orbits,  minding  our  own  business,  satisfied 
with  our  position,  thinking,  it  may  be,  with 
harmless  vanity,  that  we  bestow  more  light 
upon  earth  than  any  ten,  and  that  the  eyes 
of  all  terrestrial  stargazers  are  upon  us. — 
Adventurers,  pretenders,  and  quacks,  are 
our  meteors,  our  aurora^  our  comets,  our. 
falling-stars,  shooting  athwart  our  hemis- 
phere, and  exhaling  into  irretrievable  dark* 
ness :  our  tuft-hunters  are  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter, invisible  to  the  naked  eye :  our  clear 
frosty  atmosphere  that  sets  us  all  a-twink- 
ling  is  prosperity,  and  we,  too,  have  our 
clouds  that  hide  us  from  the  eyes  of  men. 
The  noonday  of  our  own  bustling  time  be- 
holds us  dimly ;  but  posterity  regards  us 
as  it  were  from  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Time, 
that  exact  observer,  applies  his  micrometer 
to  every  one  of  us,  determining  our  rank 
among  celestial  bodies  without  appeal,  and 
from  time  to  time  enrolling  in  his  ephemeris 
such  new  luminaries  as  may  be  vouchsafed 
to  the  long  succession  of  ages. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  endears  London 
to  men  of  superior  order — to  true  aristo- 
crats, no  matter  of  what  species,  it  is  that 
universal  equality  of  outward  condition, 
that  republicanism  of  every  day  life,  which 
pervades  the  vast  multitudes  who  hum,  and 
who  drone,  who  gather  honey,  and  who, 
without  gathering,  consume  the  products  of 
this  gigantic  hive.  Here  you  can  never  be 
extinguished  or  put  out  by  any  overwhelm- 
in?  interest. 

Neither  are  we  in  London  pushed  to  the 
wall  by  the  two  or  three  hundred  great  men 
of  every  little  place.     We  are  not  invited  to 
a  main  of  small  talk  with  the  cock  of  his 
own  dung-hill ;   we  are  never  told,  as  a 
great  favor,  that  Mr.  Alexander  Scaldhead, 
the  phrenologist,  is  to  be  there,  and  that  we 
can  have  our  ''bumps"  felt  for  nothing;  or 
that  the  Chevalier  Doembrownski  (a  Lon- 
don pickpocket  in  disguise)  is  expected  to 
recite  a  Polish  ode,  accompanying  himself 
on  the  Jew's  harp  ;  we  are  not  bored  with 
the  misconduct  of  the  librarian,  who  never 
has  the  first  volume  of  the  last  new  novel, 
or  invited  to   determine  whether   Louisa 
Fitzsmythe  or  Angelina  Stubbsville  deserves 
to  be  considered  the  heroine ;  we  are  not 
required  to  be  in  raptures  because  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Shaw  or  Clara  Novello  are  expected, 
or  to  break  our  hearts  with  disappointment 
because  they  didn't  come :  the  arrival,  per- 
formances, and  departure,  of  Duorow's  hor- 
ses, or  WombwelTs  wild  beasts,  affect  na 
with  no  extraordinary  emotion  \  even  AuMi- 
zes  time  coneems  most  of  as  nothing. 
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TheD,  again,  how  vulgar,  how  common- 
place in  London  is  the  aristocracy  of  wealth; 
of  Mrs.  Grub,  who,  in  a  provincial  town, 
keeps  her  carriage,  and  is  at  once  the  envy 
and  the  scandal  of  all  the  ladies  who  have 
to  proceed  upon  their  ten  toes,  we  wot  not 
the  existence.  Mr.  Bill  Wright,  the  bank- 
er, the  respected,  respectable,  influential, 
twenty  per  cent.  Wright,  in  London  is 
merely  a  licensed  dealer  in  money  ;  he  vis- 
its at  Chamber  well  Hill,  or  Hampstead 
Heath,  or  wherever  other  tradesmen  of  his 
class  delight  to  dwell ;  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters patronize  the  Polish  balls,  and  Mr.  Bill 
Wright,  jun.,  sports  a  stall  at  the  (English) 
opera;  we  are  not  overdone  by  Mr.  Bill 
Wright,  overcome  by  Mrs.  Bill  Wright,  or 
the  Misses  Bill  Wright,  nor  overcrowed  by 
Mr.  Bill  Wright  the  younger :  in  a  word, 
we  don't  care  a  crossed  cheque  for  the 
whole  Bill  Wrigbtish  connexion. 

What  are  carriages,  or  carriage-keeping 
people  in  London  1  It  is  not  here,  as  in  the 
provinces,  by  their  carriages  shall  you  know 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  carriage  of  a 
duchess  is  only  distinguishable  from  that  of 
a  parvenu^  by  the  superior  expensiveness 
and  vulgarity  of  the  latter. 

The  vulgarity  of  ostentatious  wealth  with 
US,  defeats  the  end  it  aims  at.  That  ex- 
pense which  is  lavished  to  impress  us  with 
awe  and  admiration,  serves  only  as  a  pro- 
vocative to  laughter,  and  inducement  to 
contempt ;  where  great  wealth  and  good 
taste  go  together,  we  at  once  recognize  the 
harmonious  adaptation  of  means  and  ends; 
where  they  do  not,  all  extrinsic  and  adven- 
titious expenditure  availeth  its  disbursers 
nothing. 

What  animal  on  earth  was  ever  so  inhu- 
manly preposterous  as  a  lord  mayor's  foot- 
man, and  yet  it  takes  sixty  guineas,  at  the 
least,  to  make  that  poor  lick-pate  a  common 
laughing-stock  1 

No,  sir ;  in  London  we  see  into,  and  see 
through,  all  sorts  of  pretension :  the  pre- 
tension of  wealth  or  rank,  whatever  kind  of 
?uackery  and  imposture.  When  I  say  we, 
speak  of  the  vast  multitudes  forming  the 
educated,  discriminating,  and  thinking  class- 
es of  London  life.  We  pass  on  to  what  a 
man  i»,  over  who  he  is,  and  what  he  has ; 
and,  with  one  of  the  most  accurate  observ- 
ers of  human  character  and  nature  to  whom 
a  man  of  the  world  ever  sat  for  his  por- 
trait— the  inimitable  La  Bruyere^ — when  of- 
fended with  the  hollow  extravagance  of  vul- 
?ir  riches,  we  exclaim — "  Tu  te  trompes, 
kUemon^  $i  avic  ce  carrosse  brillant^  ce  grand 
namhrt  de  coquins  qui  te  auivent^  et  ces  six 
Ui€9  qmi  U  trainent^  tu  pensea  qu^on  t^en  €»• 
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time  (Tavaniage :  ou  ecarte  tout  cet  attirail  qui 
t*est  etrariger^  pour  penetrer  jusq^a  toi  qui  »'«t 
qu'unfat,^^ 

In  London,  every  min  is  responsible  for 
himself,  and  his  position  is  the  consequence 
of  his  conduct.  If  a  great  author,  for  ex* 
ample,  or  artist,  or  politician,  should  choose 
to  outrage  the  established  rules  of  society 
in  any  essential  particular,  he  is  neglected  . 
and  even  shunned  in  his  private,  though  he 
may  be  admired  and  lauded  in  his  public 
capacity.  Society  marks  the  line  betweea 
the  public  and  the  social  man ;  and  this  line 
no  eminence,  not  even  that  of  premier  min* 
ister  of  England,  will  enable  a  public  man 
to  confound. 

Wherever  you  are  invited  in  London  to 
be  introduced  to  a  great  man,  by  any  of  his 
parasites  or  hangers-on,  you  may  be  assur* 
ed  that  your  great  man  is  no  such  thing ; 
you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  be  present- 
ed to  some  quack,  some  hollow-skulled  fel- 
low, who  makes  up  by  little  arts,  small  tac- 
tics, and  every  variety  of  puff,  for  the  want 
of  that  inherent  excellence  which  will  ena- 
ble him  to  stand  alone.  These  gentlemen 
form  the  Cockney  school  proper  of  art,  lite- 
rature, the  drama,  every  thing ;  and  they  go 
about  seeking  praise,  as  a  goatsucker  hunts 
insects,  with  their  mouths  wide  open  ;  they 
pursue  their  prey  in  troops,  like  jackals,  and 
like  them,  utter  at  all  times  a  melancholy, 
complaining  howl ;  they  imagine  that  the 
world  is  in  a  conspiracy  not  to  admire  them, 
and  they  would  bring  an  action  against  the 
world  if  they  could.  But  as  that  is  impos- 
sible, they  are  content  to  rail  against  the 
world  in  good  set  terms;  they  are  always 
pufling  in  the  papers,  but  in  a  side-winded 
way,  yet  you  can  trace  them  always  at  work, 
through  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly  period- 
icals, in  desperate  exertion  to  attract  public 
attention.  They  have  at  their  head  one 
sublime  genius,  whom  they  swear  by,  and 
they  admire  him  the  more,  the  more  incom- 
prehensible and  oracular  he  appears  to  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

These  are  the  men  who  cultivate  exten- 
sive tracts  of  forehead,  and  are  deeply  vers- 
ed in  the  effective  display  of  depending 
ringlets  and  ornamental  whiskers  ;  they 
dress  in  black,  with  white  chokers^  and  yon  ^ 
will  be  sure  to  find  a  lot  of  them  at  evening 
parties  of  the  middling  sort  of  doctors,  or 
the  better  class  of  boarding-houses. 

This  class  numbers  not  merely  literary 
men,  but  actors,  artists,  adventuring  politi- 
cians, small  scientifics,  and  a  thousand  oth- 
ers, who  have  not  energy  or  endurance  to 
work  their  way  in  solitary  labor,  or  who  feel 
that  they  do  not  possess  power  to  %o  %\vga« 
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Public  men  ia  London  appear  naked  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion ;  laced  coats,  rib- 
ands, embroidery,  titles,  avail  nothing,  be- 
cause these  things  are  common,  anJ  have 
the  common  fate  of  common  things,  to  be 
cheaply  estimated.  The  eye  is  satiated 
with  them,  they  come  like  shadows,  so  de- 
part ;  but  they  do  not  feed  the  eye  of  the 
mind ;  the  understanding  is  not  the  better 
for  such  gingerbread  ;  we  are  compelled  to 
look  out  for  some  more  substantial  nutri- 
ment, and  we  try  the  inward  man,  and  test 
his  capacity.  Instead  of  measuring  his 
bumps,  like  a  land-surveyor,  we  dissect  his 
brain,  like  an  anatomist  i  we  estimate  him, 
whether  he  be  high  or  low,  in  whatever  de- 
partment of  life,  not  by  what  he  says  he  can 
do,  or  means  to  do,  but  by  what  he  has  done. 
By  this  test  is  every  man  of  talent  tried  in 
London ;  this  is  his  grand,  his  formal  diffi- 
culty, to  get  the  opportunity  of  showing 
what  he  can  do,  of  being  put  into  circula- 
tion, of  having  the  chance  of  being  tested, 
like  a  shilling,  by  the  ring  of  the  customer 
and  the  bite  of  the  critic ;  for  the  opportu- 
nity, the  chance  to  edge  in,  the  chink  to 
wedge  in,  the  purchase  whereon  to  work  the 
length  of  his  lever,  he  must  be  ever  on  the 
watch  ;  for  the  sunshine  blink  of  encourage- 
ment, the  April  shower  of  praise,  he  must 
await  the  long  winter  of  "  hope  deferred" 
passing  away.  Patience,  the  courage  of  the 
man  of  talent,  he  must  exert  for  many  a 
dreary  and  unrewarded  day ;  he  must  see 
the  quack  and  the  pretender  lead  an  undis- 
cerning  public  by  the  nose,  and  say  nothing  ; 
nor  must  he  exult  when  the  too-long  endur- 
ing public  at  length  kicks  the  pretender  and 
the  quack  into  deserved  oblivion.  From 
many  a  door  that  will  hereafter  gladly  open 
for  him,  he  must  be  content  to  be  presently 
turned  away.  Many  a  scanty  meal,  many 
a  lonely  and  unfriended  evening,  in  this  vast 
wilderness,  must  he  pass  in  trying  on  his 
armor,  and  preparing  himself  for  the  fight 
that  he  still  believes  will  come,  and  in  which 
his  spirit,  strong  within  him,  tells  him  he 
must  conquer.  While  the  night  yet  shrouds 
him  he  must  labor,  and  with  patient,  and 
happily  for  him,  if,  with  religious  hope,  he 
watch  the  first  faint  glimmerings  of  the 
dawninff  day  {  for  his  day,  if  he  is  worthy 
to  behold  it,  will  come,  and  he  will  yet  be 
recompensed  *'by  that  time  and  chance 
which  happeneth  to  all."  And  if  his  heart 
fails  him,  and  his  coward  spirit  turns  to  flee, 
often  as  he  sits,  tearful,  in  the  solitude  of 
his  chamber,  will  the  remembrance  of  the 
•mrly  struggles  of  the  immortals  shame  that 
>ward  spirit.  The  shade  of  the  sturdy 
Anson,  huogering,  dianerless,  will  mutely 
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reproach  him  for  sinking  thus  beneath  the 
ills  that  the  '^scholar's  life  assail."  The 
kindly-hearted,  amiable  Goldsmith,  pursued 
to  the  gates  of  a  prison  by  a  mercenary 
wretch  who  fattened  upon  the  produce  of 
that  lovely  mind,  smiling  upon  him,  will  bid 
him  be  of  good  cheer.  A  thousand  names, 
that  fondly  live  in  the  remembrance  of  our 
hearts,  will  he  conjure  up,  and  all  will  tell 
the  same  story  of  early  want,  and  long  neg- 
lect, and  lonely  friendlessness.  Then  will 
he  reproach  himself,  saying,  *^  What  am  I, 
that  I  should  quail  before  the  misery  that 
broke  not  minds  like  these  1  What  am  I, 
that  I  should  be  exempt  from  the  earthly 
fate  of  the  immortals  V 

Nor  marvel,  then,  that  men  who  have 
passed  the  fiery  ordeol,  whose  power  has 
been  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  whose 
nights  of  probation,  difficulty,  and  despair, 
are  past,  and  with  whom  it  is  now  noon, 
should  come  forth,  with  deportment  modest 
and  subdued,  exempt  from  the  insolent  as- 
sumption of  vulgar  minds,  and  their  yet 
more  vulgar  hostilities  and  friendships:  that 
such  men  as  Campbell  and  Rogers,  and  a 
thousand  others  in  every  department  of  life 
and  letters,  should  partake  of  that  quietude 
of  manner,  that  modesty  of  deportment,  that 
compassion  for  the  unfortunate  of  their 
class,  that  unselfish  admiration  for  men  who, 
successful,  have  deserved  success,  that 
abomination  of  cliques,  coteries,  and  cof^ 
versaziones^  and  all  the  littleness  of  inferior 
fry  :  that  such  men  should  have  parasites, 
and  followers,  and  hangers-on ;  or  that,  since 
men  like  themselves  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, they  should  live  for  and  with  such 
men  alone. 

But  thou,  O  Vanity !  thou  curse,  thoa 
shame,  thou  sin,  with  what  tides  of  pseudo 
talent  hast  thou  not  filled  this  ambitious 
town  1  Ass,  dolt,  miscalculator,  quack,  pre- 
tender, how  many  hast  thou  befooled,  thou 
father  of  multifarious  fools  1  Serpent,  temp- 
ter, evil  one,  how  many  hast  thou  seduced 
from  the  plough  tail,  the  carpenter's  bench, 
the  schoolmaster's  desk,  the  rural  scene,  to 
plunge  them  into  misery  and  contempt  in 
this,  the  abiding-place  of  their  betters,  thou 
unhanged  cheat  1  Hence  the  querulous 
piping  against  the  world  and  the  times,  and 
the  neglect  of  genius,  and  appeals  to  pos- 
terity, and  damnation  of  managers,  publish- 
ers, and  the  public  ;  hence  cliques,  and 
claqueurs^  and  coteries,  and  the  would-if-I- 
could-be  aristocracy  of  letters  3  hence  bick- 
erings, quarellings,  backbitings,  slander- 
ings,  and  reciprocity  of  contempt ;  hence 
the  impossibility  of  literary  union,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  imposed  upon  the  great 
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names  of  our  time  of  shuDning,  like  a  pes- 
tilence, the  hordes  of  vanity-struck  individ- 
uals who  would  tear  the  coats  off  their 
backs,  in  desperate  adherence  to  the  skirts. 
Thou,  too,  O  Vanity !  art  responsible  for 
greater  evils : — Time  misspent,  industry 
misdirected,  labor  unrequited,  because  use- 
lessly or  imprudently  applied  :  poverty  and 
isolation,  families  left  unprovided  for,  pen- 
sions, solicitations,  patrons,  meannesses, 
subcriptions ! 

True  talent,  on  the  contrary,  in  London, 
meets  its  reward,  if  it  lives  to  be  rewarded  ; 
but  it  has,  of  its  own  right,  no  social  pre- 
eminence, nor  is  it  set  above  or  below  any 
of  the  other  aristocracies,  in  what  we  may 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  its  private  life. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  our  aristocracies, 
men  are  regarded  not  as  of  their  set,  but 
as  of  themselves  :  they  are  individually  ad- 
mired, not  worshipped  as  a  congregation  : 
their  social  influence  is  not  aggregated, 
though  their  public  influence  may  be. 
When  a  man,  of  whatever  class,  leaves  his 
closet,  he  is  expected  to  meet  society  upon 
equal  terms :  the  scholar,  the  man  of  rank, 
the  politician,  the  millionaire^  must  merge 
in  the  gentleman  :  if  he  chooses  to  individ- 
ualize his  aristocracy  in  his  own  person, 
he  must  do  so  at  home,  for  it  will  not  be 
understood  or  submitted  to  any  where 
else. 

The  rewards  of  intellectual  labor  applied 
to  purposes  of  remote,  or  not  immediately 
appreciable  usefulness,  as  in  social  literature, 
and  the  loftier  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
are,  with  us,  so  few,  as  hardly  to  be  worth 
mentioning,  and  pity  'tis  that  it  should  be 
so.  The  Taw,  the  church,  the  army,  and 
the  faculty  of  physic,  have  not  only  their 
fair  and  legitimate  remuneration  for  inde- 
pendent labor,  but  they  have  their  several 
prizes,  to  which  all  who  excel,  may  con- 
fidently look  forward  when  the  time  of 
weariness  and  exhaustion  shall  come;  when 
the  pressure  of  years  shall  slacken  exer- 
tion, and  diminished  vigor  crave  some  ha- 
ven of  repose,  or,  at  least,  some  miticrated 
toil,  with  greater  security  of  income  :  some 
place  of  honor  with  repose — the  ambition 
of  declining  years.  The  influence  of  the 
great  prize  of  the  law,  the  church,  and 
other  professions  in  this  country,  has  often 
been  insisted  upon  with  great  reason :  it 
has  been  said,  and  truly  said,  that  not  only 
do  these  prizes  reward  merit  already  passed 
through  its  probationary  stages,  but  serve 
as  inducements  to  all  who  are  pursuing  the 
same  career.  It  is  not  so  much  the  exam- 
ple of  the  prize-holder,  as  the  prize^  that 
stimabtes  men  onward  and  upward :  with- 
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out  the  hope  of  reaching  one  of  those  com" 
fortable  stations,  hope  would  be  extinguish* 
ed,  talent  lie  fallow,  energv  be  limited  to 
the  mere  attainment  of  subsistence  ;  great 
things  would  not  be  done,  or  attempted, 
and  we  would  behold  only  a  dreary  level  of 
indiscriminate  mediocrity.  If  this  be  true 
of  professions,  in  which,  after  a  season  of 
severe  study,  a  term  of  probation,  the  know- 
ledge acquired  in  early  life  sustains  the 
professor,  with  added  experience  of  every 
day,  throughout  the  rest  of  his  career,  with  ' 
how  much  more  force  will  it  apply  to  pro- 
fessions or  pursuits,  in  which  the  mind  is 
perpetually  on  the  rack  to  produce  novel- 
ties, and  in  which  it  is  considered  deroga* 
tory  to  a  man  to  reproduce  his  own  ideas, 
copy  his  own  pictures,  or  multiply,  after 
the  same  model,  a  variety  of  characters 
and  figures! 

A  few  years  of  hard  reading,  constant 
attention  in  the  chambers  of  the  convey- 
ancer, the  equity  draftsman,  the  pleader, 
and  a  few  years  more  of  that  disinterested 
observance  of  the  practice  of  the  courts, 
which  is  liberally  afforded  to  every  young 
barrister,  and  indeed  which  many  enjoy 
throughout  life,  and  he  is  competent,  with 
moderate  talent,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
his  client,  and  with  moderate  mental  labor 
to  make  a  respectable  figure  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  like  manner,  four  or  five  years 
sedulous  attendance  on  lectures,  dissections, 
and  practice  of  the  hospitals,  enables  your 
physician  to  see  how  little  remedial  power 
exists  in  his  boasted  art ;  knowing  this,  he 
feels  pulses,  and  orders  a  recognized  rou- 
tine of  draughts  and  pills  with  the  formality 
which  makes  the  great  secret  of  his  pro- 
fession. When  the  patient  dies,  nature,  of 
course,  bears  the  blame  ;  and  when  nature, 
happily  uninterfered  with,  recovers  his  pa- 
tient, the  doctor  stands  on  tiptoe.  Hence- 
forward his  success  is  determined  by 
other  than  medical  sciences:  a  pill-box. 
and  pair,  a  good  house  in  some  recognized 
locality,  Sunday  dinners,  a  bit  of  a  book, 
grand  power  of  head-shaking,  shoulder- 
shrugrrmg,  bamboozling  weak-minded  men 
and  women,  and,  if  possible,  a  religious 
connexion. 

For  the  clergyman,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  he  should  he  orthodox,  humble,  and 
pious:  that  he  should  on  no  occasion,  right 
or  wrong,  set  himself  in  opposition  to  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors ;  that  he  should 
preach  unpretending  sermons ;  that  he 
should  never  make  jokes,  nor  understand 
the  jokes  of  another:  this  is  all  that  he 
wants  to  get  on  respectably.  If  he  is  am- 
bitious, and  wishes  one  of  the  ^reat  ^tVL^%^ 
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he  must  have  been  a  free-thinking  reviewer, 
have  written  pamphlets,  or  made  a  fuss 
about  the  Greek  particle,  or,  what  will 
avail  him  more  than  all,  have  been  tutor  to 
a  minister  of  state. 

Thus  you  perceive,  for  men  whose  edu- 
cation is  intellectual,  but  whose  practice  is 
more  or  less  mechanical,  you  have  many 
great,  intermediate,  and  little  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  life  ;  but  where,  on  the  contrary, 
are  the  prizes  for  the  historian,  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  events,  and  men,  and  times 
lonef  since  pastj  where  the  prize  of  the 
analyst  of  mind,  of  the  dramatic,  the  epic, 
or  the  lyric  poet,  theessayist,  and  all  whose 
works  are  likely  to  become  the  classics  of 
future  times  ;  where  the  prize  of  the  public 

i'ournalist,  who  points  the  direction  of  pub- 
ic opinion,  and,  himself  without  place,  sta- 
tion, or  even  name,  teaches  Governments 
their  duty,  and  prevents  Ministers  of  State 
becoming,  by  hardihood  or  ignorance,  in- 
tolerable evils ;  where  the  prize  of  the  great 
artist,  who  has  not  employed  himself  mak- 
ing faces  for  hire,  but  who  has  worked  in 
loneliness  and  isolation,  living,  like  Barry, 
upon  raw  apples  and  cold  water,  that  he 
might  bequeath  to  his  country  some  me- 
morial worthy  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  art /or  which  he  lived  1  For  these 
men,  and  such  as  these,  are  no  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  life ;  a  grateful  country  sets 
apart  for  them  no  places  where  they  can 
retire  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  fame  j 
condemned  to  labor  for  their  bread,  not  in 
a  dull  mechanical  routine  of  professional, 
official,  or  business-like  duties,  but  in  the 
most  severe,  most  wearing  of  all  labor,  the 
labor  of  the  brain,  they  end  where  they  be- 
gun. With  struggling  they  begin  life,  with 
struggling  they  make  their  way  in  life,  with 
struggling  they  end  life  ;  poverty  drives 
away  friends,  and  reputation  multiplies  ene- 
mies. The  man  whose  thoughts  will  be- 
come the  thoughts  of  our  children,  whose 
minds  will  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  his 
mind,  who  will  store  in  their  memories  his 
household  words,  and  carry  his  lessons  in 
their  hearts,  dies  not  unwillingly,  for  he 
has  nothing  in  life  to  look  forward  to ;  closes 
with  indi&rence  his  eyes  on  a  prospect 
where  no  gieam  of  hope  sheds  its  sunlight 
on  the  broken  spirit ;  he  dies,  is  borne  by  a 
few  humble  friends  to  a  lowly  sepulchre, 
and  the  newspapers  of  some  days  after 
give  us  the  following  paragraph : — 

*^  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that 

Dr ,  or ,E8q.  (as  the  case  may 

died,  on  Saturday  last,  at  his  lodgings 
pair  back  in  Back  Place,  Pimlico,  (or) 
I  cottage  (a  miserable  cabin  where  he 


retired  to  die)  at  Kingston-upon-Tharaes* 
It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  inform  our 
readers  that  this  highly  gifted  and  amiable 
man,  who  for  so  many  years  delighted  and 
improved  the  town,  and  who  was  a  most 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  (Radical  or 
Conservative)  cause,  (it  is  necessary  to  sei 
forth  this  miserable  statement  to  awaken  the 
gratitude  of  faction  towards  the  family  of  the 
dead,)  has  left  a  rising  family  totally  un- 
provided for.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  allude  to  this  distressing 
circumstance,  in  order  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies, &c.  &c.,  (in  short,  to  get  vp  a  sub^ 
scription),^'* 

We  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  above  advertisement  should 
be  kept  stereotyped,  to  be  inserted  with 
only  the  interpolation  of  name  and  date, 
when  any  man  dies  who  has  devoted  him- 
self to  pursuits  of  a  purely  intellectual 
character.  Nor  are  we  unable  to  discover 
in  the  melancholy,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
unavoidable  fates  of  such  men,  substantial 
grounds  of  that  diversion  of  the  aristocracy 
of  talent  to  the  pursuit  of  professional  dis- 
tinction, accompanied  by  profit,  of  which 
our  literature,  art,  and  science  are  now 
suffering,  and  will  continue  to  suffer,  the 
consequences. 

In  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society, 
where  a  command,  not  merely  of  the  essen- 
tials, but  of  some  of  the  superfluities  of 
life  are  requisite  as  passports  to  society, 
no  man  will  willingly  devote  himself  to 
pursuits  which  will  render  him  an  outlaw, 
and  his  family  dependent  on  the  tardy  gra- 
titude of  an  indifferent  world.  The  stim- 
ulus of  fame  will  be  inadeauate  to  main- 
tain the  energies  even  of  grmt  minds,  in  a 
contest  of  which  the  victories  are  wreaths 
of  barren  bays.  Nor  will  any  man  willingly 
consume  the  morning  of  his  days  in  amass- 
ing intellectual  treasures  for  posterity, 
when  his  contemporaries  behold  him  dim- 
ming with  unavailing  tears  his  twilight  of 
existence,  and  dying  with  the  worse  than 
deadly  pang,  the  consciousness  that  those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart 
must  eat  the  bread  of  charily.  Nor  is  it 
quite  clear  to  our  apprehension,  that  the 
prevalent  system  of  providing  for  merely 
intellectual  men,  by  a  State  annuity  or  pen- 
sion, is  the  best  that  can  be  devised :  it  is 
hard  that  the  pensioned  aristocracy  of 
talent  should  be  exposed  to  the  taunt  of 
receiving  the  means  of  their  subsistence 
from  this  or  that  minister,  upon  supposi- 
tioDB  of  this  or  that  ministerial  assistance 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  cannot  fail 
to  derogate  from  that  independent  dignity 
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of  mind  which  is  nerer  extinguished  in  the 
breast  of  the  true  aristocrat  of  talent,  save 
by  unavailing  struggles,  long-continued, 
with  the  unkindness  of  fortune. 

We  wish  the  aristocracy  of  power  to 
think  over  this,  and  so  very  heartily  bid 
them  farewell. 


THE  LOST  LAMB. 

BT  DELTA. 

From  Biackwoo<p8  llagazioe. 

A  suKPHCRD  laid  upon  bis  bed, 
Wiih  many  a  sigh,  his  aching  head, 
For  him — his  favorite  boy^n  whom 
Had  fallen  death,  a  sadden  doom. 
*'  Bui  yesterday/'  with  sobs  he  cried, 
•'  Thou  wert,  with  sweet  look^s  at  my  side, 
Life's  loveliest  blossom,  and  to-dav, 
Woes  me  1  thon  liesi  a  thing  of  clay  I 
It  cannot  be  thai  cboa  art  gone ; 
It  cannot  be,  that  now,  alone, 
A  i^ray-hair'd  man  on  earth  am  I, 
Whilst  thoQ  within  its  bosom  lie  1 
Meihinks  I  see  thee  smiling  there, 
With  beaming  eyes,  and  sonny  hair, 
As  thoa  wert  wont,  when  fondling  me,  * 
To  clasp  my  neck  from  off  my  kneel 
Was  it  thy  voice  1    Again,  oh  speak, 
My  boy,  or  else  my  heart  will  break  1" 

Each  adding  to  that  father's  woes, 
A  thousand  bygone  scenes  arose  ^ 
At  home— a-aeld— each  wiiH  its  joy, 
Each  with  its  smile — and  all  his  boy  I 
Now  swell'd  bis  proad  rebellious  breast, 
With  darkness  and  with  doubt  opprest; 
Now  sank  despondent,  while  amam 
Unnerving  tears  fell  down  like  rain  : 
Air— air— he  breathed,  yet  wanted  breath — 
It  was  not  life — it  was  not  death— 
But  the  drear  agony  between. 
Where  all  is  heard,  and  felt,  and  aeen^ 
The  wheels  of  action  set  ajar ; 
The  body  with  the  soul  at  war. 
'Twas  vain,  'twas  vain ;  he  could  not  find 
A  haven  for  his  shipwreck'd  mind ; 
Sleep  shunn'd  his  pillow.    Forth  he  wentr— 
The  moon  from  midnight's  azure  tent 
8hone  down,  and.  with  serenest  light. 
Flooded  the  windless  plains  of  night ; 
The  lake  in  its  clear  mirror  show  d 
Each  little  star  that  twinkling  glow'd ; 
Aspens,  that  quiver  with  a  breath, 
Were  stirless  in  that  hush  of  death; 
The  birds  were  nestled  in  their  bowers ; 
The  dew-drops  glitter'd  on  the  flowers; 
Almost  it  xeem'd  as  pitying  Heaven 
A  while  its  sinless  calm  had  given 
To  lower  regions,  lest  de.'^pair 
Should  make  abode  for  ever  there ; 
So  trannuil — so  serene — so  bright — 
Brooded  o'er  earth  the  wings  of  night. 

O'ersbadow'd  by  its  ancient  yew, 
His  sheep-cot  met  the  shepherd's  view ; 
And,  placid,  in  that  calm  profound, 
His  silent  flocks  lay  slnmberinff  round  ; 
With  flowing  mantle,  by  his  side. 
Sudden,  a  utranger  he  espied. 
Bland  was  his  visage,  and  his  voice 
Boften'd  the  bean,  yet  bade  rejoice. — 


"  Why  is  thy  mourning  thus  V*  he  said, 
"  Why  thus  doth  sorrow  bow  thy  head  ? 
Why  faltereth  thus  thy  faith,  that  so 
Abroad  despairing  thon  dost  go  ? 
As  if  the  God  who  gave  thee  breath, 
Held  not  the  keys  of  life  and  death  ! 
When  from  the  flocks  that  feed  about, 
A  single  lamb  thou  choo.^est  out, 
Is  it  not  that  which  seemeth  best 
That  thou  dost  take,  yet  leave  the  resti 
Yesl  such  thy  wont;  and  even  so, 
With  his  choice  little  ones  below 
Doth  the  Good  Shepherd  deal ;  he  breaks 
Their  earthly  bands,  and  homeward  takes, 
Early,  ere  sin  hath  render'd  dim 
The  image  of  the  seraphim  1" 

Heart-struck,  the  shepherd  home  retum'd ; 
Again  within  his  bosom  burn'd 
The  light  of  faith  ;  and,  from  that  day, 
He  trc^e  serene  life's  onward  way. 


A  NUT  FOR  "  GRAND  DUKES." 
From  Blackwood's  IfacasiDe. 

God  help  me  but  I  have  always  looked 
upon  a  ^' grand  duke"  pretty  much  in  the 
same  lisht  that  I  have  regarded  the  *'  Great 
Lama,  that  is  to  say,  a  very  singular  and 
curious  object  of  worship  in  its  native  coun- 
try. How  any  thing  totally  destitute  of 
sovereign  attributes  could  ever  be  an  idol, 
either  for  religious  or  political  adoration, 
is  somewhat  singular,  and  after  much  pains 
and  reflections  on  the  subject  I  came  to  the 
opinion  that  German  princes  were  valued 
by  their  subjects  pretty  much  on  the  princi- 
ple the  Indians  select  their  idols,  and  know  j 
ing  men  admire  thorough-bred  Scotch  ter« 
riers — viz,  not  their  beauty. 

Of  all  the  cant  this  most  canting  age 
abounds  in,  nothing  is  more  repulsive  and 
disgusting  than  the  absurd  laudation  which 
travellers  pour  forth  concerning  these  peo- 
ple, by  the  very  ludicrous  blunders  of  com- 
paring a  foreign  aristocracy  with  our  own. 
Now  what  is  a  German  grand  duke  1  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  a  very  corpulent,  mous- 
tached,  and  befrogged  individual,  who  has 
a  territory  about  the  size  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  and  a  city  as  big  and  as  flourish- 
ing as  the  Blackrock  ;  the  expenses  of  his 
civil  list  are  defrayed  by  a  chalybeate 
spring,  and  the  budget  of  his  army  by  the 
license  of  a  gambling-house,  and  then  read 
the  following  passage  from  '*  Howitt's  Life 
in  Germany,  which,  with  that  admirable 
appreciation  of  excellence  so  eminently 
their  characteristic,  the  newspapers  have 
been  copying  this  week  past — 

^^  You  may  sometimes  see  a  grand  duke 
come  into  a  country  inn,  call  for  his  glass 
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of  ale,  drink  it,  pay  for  it,  and  go  away  as 
unceremoniously  as  yourself.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  easy  familiarity  is,  that 
princes  are  everywhere  popular,  and  the 
daily  occurrence  of  their  presence  amongst 
the  people,  prevents  that  absurd  crush  and 
stare  at  them,  which  prevails  in  more  lux- 
urious and  exclusive  countries." 

That  princes  do  go  into  country  inns, 
call  for  ale,  and  drink  it,  I  firmly  believe ;  a 
circumstance,  however,  which  I  put  the 
less  value  upon,  inasmuch  as  the  inn  is 
pretty  much  like  the  prince's  own  house, 
the  ale  very  like  what  he  has  at  home,  and 
the  innkeeper  as  near  as  possible  in  breed- 
ing, manner,  and  appearance,  his  equal. 
That  he  pays  for  the  drink,  which  our 
author  takes  pains  to  mention,  excites  all 
my  admiration  ;  but  I  confess  I  have  no 
words  to  express  my  pleasure  on  reading 
that  ^^  he  goes  away  again,"  and,  as  Mr. 
Howitt    has    it,    ^*as  unceremoniously  as 

Jrourself,"  neither  stopping  to  crack  the 
andlord's  crown,  smash  the  pewter,  break 
the  till,  nor  even  put  a  star  in  the  looking- 
glass  over  the  fire-place,  a  condescension 
on  his  part  which  leads  to  the  fact,  that 
"princes  are  every  where  popular." 

Now  considering  that  Mr.  Howitt  is  a 
Quaker,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  the 
high  estimate  he  entertains  of  this  ''  grand 
ducal"  forbearance.  What  he  expected 
his  highness  to  have  done  when  he  had 
finished  his  drink,  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture,  as  what  trait  we  are  called 
upon  to  admire  in  the  entire  circumstance  ,- 
when  the  German  prince  went  into  the  inn, 
and  knocking  three  times  with  a  copper 
kreutzer  on  the  counter,  called  for  his 
ehoppin  of  beer,  he  was  exactly  acting  up 
to  the  ordinary  habits  of  his  station,  as 
when  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  his 
arriving  with  four  carriages  ut  the  "  Clar- 
endon, occupied  a  complete  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  partook  of  a  most  sumptuous 
dinner.  Neither  more  nor  less.  His  Grace 
of  Alnwick  might  as  well  belauded  for  his 
ducal  urbanity  as  the  German  prince  for 
his,  each  was  fulfilling  his  destiny  in  his 
own  way,  and  there  is  not  any  thing  a 
whit  more  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  one 
ease,  than  in  the  other. 

But  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
oven  in  a  cheap  country,  afford  few  lux- 
uries ;  and  if  the  Germans  are  indifferent  to 
eholic,  there  might  be,  after  all,  something 

rraiseworthy  in  the  beer-drinking,  and  here 
leave  it. 


[Mat, 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  OF  FRANC& 

From  Uie  Foreign  Qutftertj  Review. 

Le  Courier  Francis:  La  Presse:  Le  JVo- 

Honal,  1842. 
La  Siecle:  Le  Constitutiond :  Le  Journal 
des  Debats.     1842. 

• 

The  literature  of  the  American  Newspa- 
per is  not  more  distinguishable  from  that  of 
the  French,  than  darkness  is  from  light. 
But  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  case  of 
America,  a  most  unjust  and  scandalous  in- 
fluence created,  without  character  and  with- 
out talent ;  we  believe  it  will  he  instructive 
to  show,  in  the  case  of  France,  that  without 
something  more  than  the  highest  order  of 
talent,  even  aided  by  the  best  repute,  a 
just  and  creditable  influence  cannot  be  re- 
tained. 

It  will  startle  many  to  be  told  that  the 
Newspapers  of  France  have  in  a  great  mea- 
sure lost  their  celebrated  hold  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  French  People.  But  every  at- 
tentive observer  knows  the  fact,  whatever 
the  cause  may  be  ;  and  could  accurately  tell 
you  the  when,  if  not  the  why,  of  this  visible 
decline  of  power.  As  in  these  cases  it  often 
happens.  Journalism  was  at  the  height  of  its 
greatest  triumph  in  Paris,  when  the  disease 
which  struck  down  its  strength  appeared. 
While  a  journalist  was  yet  prime  minister 
of  France,  its  influence  began  to  give  way  ; 
though  not  till  another  journalist  had  receiv- 
ed sentence  and  imprisonment  as  a  felon, 
was  its  degradation  openly  proclaimed.  We 
are  not,  as  we  shall  prove,  using  language 
too  strong  for  the  occasion. 

Some  time  in  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
the  electors  of  Corbeil  were  invited  to  hear 
the  addresses  of  two  candidates  for  the 
honor  of  their  representation.  We  can 
easily  satisfy  ourselves  by  a  simple  arith- 
metical calculation,  that  if  thirty-four  mil- 
lions of  Frenchmen  give  but  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  electors,  the  meeting  held  at 
the  village  of  Corbeil  could  have  contained 
but  a  fraction  of  electoral  freedom.  As 
public  meetings  are  not  tolerated  in  France, 
an  approach  to  one,  although  confined  to  the 
few,  who,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  di- 
vision of  property  into  which  the  country 
is  parcelled,  are  yet  able  to  pay  two  hundred 
francs  or  eight  pounds  sterling  direct  taxa- 
tion, is  worthy  of  an  encouraging  attention. 
Perhaps  the  locality  itself  may  help  tis  to 
an  analogy.  Corbeil,  about  twenty  miles 
distance  from  Paris,  possesses  the  rare  honor 
of  being  approached  from  the  capital  by  a 
railway,  at  that  time  certainly  the  looffest 
in  the  kingdom.  Now  the  meeting  of  which 
we  speak  bore  about  the  same  proportion 
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in  privileges  and  immunities  to  our  own 
tomultuous  yet  orderly  assemblages,  which, 
noisy  as  the  waves,  are  yet  as  obedieut  to 
high  laws  and  influences,  as  does  the  twenty 
miles'  Paris  and  Corbeil  railway,  to  the  im- 
mense network  of  iron  which  overspreads 
England.  Yet  as  to  that  short  and  solitary 
railway  (for  its  fancy  rivals  for  holiday  cus- 
tom to  Versailles  are  hardly  worth  speaking 
of)  gives  promise  of  rising  enterprise,  so 
the  rare  meeting  at  its  terminus  seemed  full 
of  hope,  of  growing  liberty.  The  occasion 
was  a  more  than  usually  important  one. 
The  Thiers  Ministry  had  just  fallen.  Their 
successors,  opposed  by  nearly  the  whole 
press,  were  anxious  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  popular  opinion.  A  vacancy  in  a  me- 
tropolitan district  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  ministers  to  test  the  favor  of  the 
country,  while  the  ex-administration  were 
anturally  eager  to  win  for  themselves  that 
erowQ  of  approbation  which  still  remained 
wanting  to  the  security  and  glory  of  their 
successors.  With  all  respect  for  the  gov- 
ernment candidate,  we  shall  pass  his  name 
over,  and  introduce  at  once  to  our  readers 
M.  Leon  Faucher,  editor  of  the  *  Courier- 
Franqais.' 

M.  Faucher  was  upon  this  occasion  plac- 
ed in  one  of  those  peculiar  situations,  where 
the  stake  to  be  played  for  is  so  high,  that 
he  who  is  ambitious  of  winning  puts  his 
whole  fortune  on  the  cast.  Not  only  did 
he  risk  the  character  of  M.  Thiers  and  his 
party,  whom  he  represented,  but,  what  was 
more  important  still,  the  credit  and  charac- 
ter of  Journalism  were  to  stand  or  fall  by 
his  election.  Whether,  then,  from  personal 
vanity,  or  the  legitimate  object  of  present- 
ing to  the  electors  the  strongest  point  in  his 
own  favor,  the  editor  of  the  '  Courier '  cer- 
tainly tore  away  with  a  bold  if  not  a  rude 
hand,  the  veil  which  had  hung  over  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Press  and  the  Thiers 
ministry. 

It  is  known  to  every  body  who  takes  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
that  M.  Thiers  resigned  because  the  king, 
upon  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  chambers, 
refused  to  admit  a  passage  in  the  spaech, 
proposed  to  be  spoken  from  the  throne, 
which  he  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  declar- 
ation of  war  against  the  Four  Great  Pow- 
ers, who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Porte,  had 
signed  the  treaty  of  July  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Question.  Previously  to  this, 
and  while  M.  Thiers  enjoyed  the  full  exercise 
of  ministerial  power,  he  had  drawn  up  the 
celebrated  note  of  the  8th  of  May,  address- 
ed to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  declaring  that 
an  interference  with  the  hereditary  rights  of 
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Mehemet  Ali  over  the  Pachalic  of  Egypt, 
would  be  regarded  by  France  as  a  Casus 
Belli,  Many  of  M.  Thiers's  partisans  con- 
sidered this  note,  after  the  stimulus  which 
had  been  given  to  popular  feeling  by  the 
watchword  that '  France  had  been  insulted,' 
a  very  diluted  specimen  of  diplomatic  spirit ; 
and  the  suspicion  was  so  generally  spread 
that  M.  Thiers  had  been  acting  only  melo- 
dramatic anger  from  various  motives,  to 
some  of  which  we  shall  not  even  allude,  that 
his  dismissal  caused  comparatively  very 
little  sensation.  This  note  of  the  8th  oif 
May,  whose  effect  upon  public  feeling  we 
have  just  glanced  at,  was  the  document  of 
all  others  which  M.  Faucher  felt  bound  to 
adopt  and  jnstify.  His  manner  of  doing  so 
deserves  attention,  inasmuch  as  upon  that 
point  turns  much  of  the  remark  we  shall 
have  to  oiSer  upon  Journalism  in  Paris. 

M.  Faucher,  then  announced  to  his  aston- 
ished hearers  that  He,  not  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter, not  a  member  of  the  government,  noi 
holding  a  seat  in  the  chamber,  but  simply 
Editor  of  the  '  Courier  Franqais,'  and  as  Edi- 
tor, did  assist  at  the  drawing  up  of  that 
very  note  of  the  8th  of  May,  declaring  un- 
der certain  conjunctures,  war.  And  what 
a  W^ar !  One  in  which,  as  M.  Thiers  him- 
self subsequently  declared,  ^  the  blood  of 
ten  generations  would  be  shed  !'  The  charge 
against  the  note  was,  that  it  was  prepared 
in  so  cautious  a  form,  and  contained  so 
much  qualification,  as  to  neutralize  its  own 
menace.  M.  Faucher  labored  to  show, 
therefore,  that  it  was  in  truth  and  substance 
that  which  it  professed  to  be  :  a  declaration 
of  War  in  certain  given  circumstances, 
which  circumstances,  he  contended,  were 
likely  to  have  arisen,  and  only  did  not  arise, 
because  of  that  very  menace  made  with 
his  own  sanction  :  and  that  in  fact,  Mehemet 
Ali  owned  to  M.  Thiers,  and  himself,  M. 
Faucher,  that  he  was  not  driven  out  of 
Egypt  as  he  had  been  out  of  Syria.  We  do 
not  stop  to  contest  M.  Faucher's  reasoning, 
or  to  dispute  his  facts:  our  object  is  to 
show,  from  evidence  furnished  by  the  editor 
of  a  leading  journal,  the  position  occupied 
by  Journalism  in  France  even  up  to  the  pe« 
riod  of  M.  ThiersV  resignation.  When  M. 
Faucher  told  the  electors  of  Corbeil  that  ho 
sanctioned  the  note  of  M.  Thiers,  he  did  so 
upon  the  assumption  of  his  own  unquestion- 
able popularity.  He  dropped  the  office  of 
advocate  or  apologist  for  Thiers.  He  threw 
the  guarantee  of  his  own  character  between 
public  suspicion  and  the  ex-minister,  not 
doubting  for  a  moment,  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  people  he  stood  the  higher.  He  al- 
most dared  them  to  doubt  the  word  of  one 
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to  whom,  as  to  the  people's  tribune,  M. 
Thiers  had  addressed  an  invitation  to  assist 
at  the  council-board  upon  the  most  solemn, 
perhaps  the  most  awful  occasion,  on  which 
the  ministers  of  a  great  country  ever  sat : 
for  Peace  and  War  hun^  in  the  balance  of 
their  deliberation,  and  Leon  Faucher  held 
the  scale. 

The  election  of  Corbeil  .was  decided  a- 
gainst  the  editor  of  the  '  Courier  Fran^ais,' 
and  Journalism,  and  the  man  whom  Journal* 
ism  had  made  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
received  each  a  blow  that  neither  has  since 
recovered.  For  it  at  once  revealed  the 
weakness,  from  which  both  had  been  some 
time  suffering. 

But  supposing  Journalism,  as  we  just  now 
said,  to  have  itself  created  the  fame  and 
the  fortue  of  Thiers,  he  may  posibly  be 
thought  not  wholly  devoid  of  some  excuse, 
if,  at  a  later  period,  the  attempt  to  misap- 

Ely  an  agency  never  before  unsuccessful,  led 
im  into  grave  mistakes,  injurious  if  not  fatal 
to  his  reputation.  What  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, however — we  would  ask  if  any  such 
excuse  is  to  be  offered  for  the  Press,  which 
allowed  itself  to  be  flattered  into  a  desertion 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the  public,  for 
a  glittering  alliance  with  power  1 

The  bait  was  strong.  A  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net is  usually  deemed  the  highest  object 
of  political  ambition  ;  but  think  of  a  seat  in 
a  tribunal  raised  by  the  cabinet  above  its 
own  head,  *'a  power  behind  the  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  itself!"  Think  of 
substantial  rule,  without  responsibility: 
independent  of  majorities  in  parliament,  in- 
dependent of  the  king,  nay,  independent  of 
the  people!  dependent  upon  no  one;  an- 
swerable to  no  body  ;  a  self-created,  self- 
sustained  corporation,  enjoying  anomalous 
place  and  unparalleled  power,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  believed  to  be  faithful  and 
sincere.  A  memorable  lesson  is  taught  in 
the  result  of  a  cheat  of  this  kind.  Here  is  a 
body  which,  finding  itself  thus  the  absolute 
leader,  director,  and  governor  of  a  people 
who  are  supposed  to  have  no  voice  but 
through  itself,  presumes  to  barter  with  a 
minister  for  the  unseen,  undefined,  but  ev- 
ery where  felt,  thr5b  of  the  popular  heart, 
and  suddenly  discovers  itself  in  one  moment 
stripped  of  the  power  it  had  considered  out 
of  reach  and  unassailable :  and  that  by  the 
tame  impalpable  silent  withdrawal  of  confi- 
dence, which,  wanting  external  forms  of  ex- 
pression, is  the  more  complete,  because  it 
shows  no  face  to  which  to.  appeal,  no  ear  to 
Mr  repentance  or  submission. 
liOt  us  now,  before  we  proceed  further, 
te  without  reserve  one  great  object  that 
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we  have  in  proclaiming  that  the  Paris  presr 
to  whose  transcendent  power  to  a  recent 
period  we  have  afforded  such  striking  evi- 
dence,  is  now  in  a  comparatively  fallen 
state.  We  do  so,  then,  because  it  has, 
since  its  dethronement,  in  company  with 
M.  Thiers,  preached  an  untiring  crusade  , 
against  England.  Because,  whatever  the 
theme,  Syrian  question,  Rierht  of  search, 
Chinese  or  Affghan  war,  Belgian  treaty, 
Barcelona  revolt,  its  tone  has  been  invaria* 
bly  the  same.  Because,  to  the  present  hour, 
the  Paris  Journals,  without  exception,  some 
insiduously,  the  most  part  openly,  endeavor 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  bitter  hostility  in  the 
hearts  of  Frenchmen  against  England.  Be* 
cause,  did  that  press  possess  sufficient  power, 
did  it  retain  any  thin^  like  its  old  influence, 
Europe  would  at  this  moment  be  in  the 
pangs  and  throes  of  a  convulsion,  to  which 
we  apply  no  epithet  because  we  cannot  find 
one  capable  of  marking  how  terrible  such  a 
convulsion  would  be.  Still,  no  doubt,  these 
Journals  possess  in  a  minor  degree  the  ca> 
pacity  to  do  harm,  which  they  are  exercising 
to  its  fullest  extent ;  but  every  unprincipled 
word  and  deed  of  theirs,  lies  like  a  block  in 
the  way  of  a  return  to  the  great  position 
they  once  held. 

Now  this  doctrine  of  hatred  to  England 
does  not  arise  from  a  consciousness  of 
wilful  wrong  or  injury  inflicted  upon  France, 
for  never  at  any  period  of  the  history  of  the 
two  countries  do  French  and  British  inter- 
ests less  clash  than  at  the  present  moment 
France  is  allowed  to  pursue  without  remon- 
strance her  course  of  conquest  in  Africa. 
Her  ports  are  alive  with  ship-builders,  and 
she  is  preparing  to  rival  England  upon  the 
seas ;  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  hostility,  but 
in  fair  and  honorable  concourse.  Even 
upon  Eastern  ground,  where  it  was  supposed 
they  could  never  join,  we  find  British  and 
French  diplomacy  united  hand  in  hand  to 
effect  a  common  object ;  while  at  the  joint 
bidding  of  Baron  de  Bourquenay  and  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  a  combined  French  and 
British  fleet  lately  steered  to  the  coast  of 
Syria.  It  is  not  then  from  clashing  interests, 
or  interests  likely  to  clash,  that  the  so-called 
representatives  of  public  opinion  in  France 
keep  up  this  incessant  din  and  jargon  against 
their  English  neighbors.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  hatred  of  Frenchmen  formed 
part  of  the  people's  vulgar  creed  at  this  side 
the  channel,  and  if  the  people  at  the  other 
side  allowed  their  minds  to  dwell  upon  the 
history  of  former  wars,  it  is  possible  that 
we  might  find  colorable  reasons  for  tradi- 
tional dislike.  Fortunately  for  the  peace 
of  mankind,  the  animosities  of  nations  to* 
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■(l«  encb  other  ore  shorl-iived.  In  the 
Vidille  of  ihe  lasl  century  Prussinns  and 
Frenchmen  were  alternately  friends  and 
foes;  and  France  find  Austria,  after  two 
rcentiiries  ofconflici,  shook  hands  and  fought 
lide  by  aide.     The  yenr  1830  proved  how 

idily  fifteen  years  of  peace  had  ^imoothed 
•ver  iho  burning  discords  of  the  Napoleon 
Vara,  for  never  did  John  B'lU  wiih  more 
'tkrneBt  cordiality  thrust  out  his  honest 
band  to  the  foe  whom  he  had  fought  and 
forgiven,  than  when  the  revolution  of  July 
■howed  France  radiant  with  glorious  tri- 
■mph,  unstained  by  popularmisdeeds;  while 
France,  to  her  honor  be  it  spoken,  in  the 
happiness  of  a  heart  elevated  by  the  con- 
■ciousness  of  great  and  good  actions,  ac- 
cepted that  hiiiid,  and  the  foundation  of  n 
long  peace  was  laid.  We  fervently  pray 
tiial  it  may  be  lasting! 

It  is  not,  then,  from  clashing  interests, 
Bor  from  traditional  dislike,  that  the  organs 
ot  popular  feeling  would  make  the  popular 
Voice  cry  hatred  to  England.  But  let  us 
offer  lome  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of 
thai  hostility  of  which  we  speak,  before  we 
proceed  to  characterize  its  motives,  and 
vole  the  results  that  it  bus  worked. 

Wehud  prepared  a  scries  of  extracts  from 
tlie  Journals  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to 
tbis  nriicle,  when  a  late  number  of  the 
"Journal  des  D^bats"  was  put  into  our 
bands.  This  paper  is  the  organ  of  the 
ll-Guizot  ministry,  and  enjoys,  it  is  said, 
th«  favor  of  ihe  court.  U  is  most  ably  con- 
Aicied,  and  is  certainly  the  first  paper  in 
IPrance.  We  are  not  to  conclude  from  this 
high  list  of  titles  to  respect,  that  it  is  af- 
fected with  any  inordinate  leanings  towards 
XngUnd.  As  we  mention  this  Journal,  we 
nuiy  he  allowed  to  anticipate  in  some  degree 
the  order  of  our  remarks  for  the  purpose 
of  stating,  that  the  outcry  raised  against 
Eogland  in  France,  because  of  ibe  treaty  of 
JvW,  was  sanctioned  by  the  respectable 
■illfiority  of  the"Debatsi"  and  although, 
having  at  first  encouroged  M.  Thiers  in  his 
inpolitic  career,  it  subsequently  saw  reason 
to  change  its  course,  yet,  notwithstanding 
ha  support  of  a  ministry  supposed  to  be 
willinff  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
Gr«at  Britain,  we  still  find  it  omits  no  occa- 
which  presents  itself,  of  marking  any 
■of  our  troubles  at  home  or  disasters  abroad, 
proof  of  still  deeper  evils  and  less  avoid- 
^le  misfortunes.  In  a  number  a  few  days 
previous  lo  that  from  which  we  are  now 
•bout  to  quote,  we  find,  for  example,  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  immediate  separation  of  Canada 
3mm  tb«  mother  country.  U  is  true  that 
nch  ifidtcalious  of  hostility  never  break 


out  into  uMseemly  expressions  :  there  is  no 
breach  of  convenance  .-  no  ill  manners  :  the 
language  is  courtly  and  polished,  and  the 
articles  march  with  the  solemn  air  of  a  page 
of  Gibbon.  Nevertheless,  the  inferential 
blow  is  intended  to  be  as  telling  ns  an  ex- 
travagant denunciation  of  the  "  National," 
pronounced  wiih  the  wild  air  of  a  Sybil: 
and  in  reality  it  is  more  so. 

Yet  the  hostility  of  other  Journals  so  out- 
herods  Herod,  that  the  "  Debuts"  is  obliged 
lo  assume  the  arbiter  elegantiarum,  and  sup- 
plicate them,  when  they  speak  of  Great 
Britain,  not  to  descend  lo  the  language  of 
the  Halle  (the  Paris  Billingsgate)  The 
occasion  which  had  drawn  forth  the  par- 
ticular  burst  of  vulgarly  expressed  rage, 
reproved  by  the  "  Debais,"  was  Lord  Aber- 
deen's letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
in  relation  to  the  right  of  search  by  Briiish 
cruisers  on  ihe  African  coast.  As  we  shall 
purposely  abstain  from  expressing  opinioiia 
upon  intricnte  subjects,  because  their  dis- 
cussion would  lend  us  too  far  from  the  point 
to  which  we  purposely  confine  ourselves, 
we  offer  no  opinion  upon  the  letter  of 
thai  noble  lord.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, ibat  no  document  would  appear  less 
calculated  to  provoke  from  the  enemies  of 
England,  whatever  it  might  suggest  to  her 
friends,  the  language  which  we  shall  leave 
the  courtly  French  organ  lo  characterize. 

"We  think  that  we  ought  to  proltit,  on  our 
own  account  and  at  our  own  risk  and  peril,  on 
behalf  even  of  Die  French  Press,  against  the 
mode  in  which  certain  journals,  whether  ihey  be- 
lon;^  or  do  not  btUmg  lo  the  oppositiun,  have  re- 
ceived Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  to  UieLordsof  the 
Ailmirally.  Were  we  at  war  with  England; 
were  the  English  nation  a  nation  of  traitors,  of 
bars,  of  outlaws  j  were  its  government  a  govern- 
ment of  pirates ;  this  would  not  be  a  reason, 
eupposing  an  act  of  justice  lo  have  escaped  from 
sucti  a  nation  and  eucb  a  government,  to  dia- 
creilit  the  act,  and  make  it  the  text  for  oiiipourings 
of  insult  and  declamation.  Lord  Aberdeen  frank- 
ly acknowledges  that  certain  abuses  liave  been 
committed  in  execution  of  the  means  employed 
to  EUpprees  the  slave-trade :  he  points  them  out 
to  the  Lords  of  Admiralty:  he  directs  the  latter 
to  prevent  their  recurrence  by  instrucliona  to  the 
ntficers  of  the  English  navy,  more  strict,  and 
more  conformable  to  the  rights  of  nations.  This 
letter — we  say  again,  thougfi  we  should  draw 
down  upon  oureelvCK  an  avalanche  of  calumnies 
and  insults— is  marked  by  a  tone  of  moderation 
and  sinceriiy  which  does  honor  to  the  Briiisb 
Biinistcr.  He  has  the  true  dignity  to  acknow- 
ledge his  faults,  and  to  take  the  measures  need- 
ful for  repairing  them  ;  and  this  is 
selected  by  certain  journals  ta  cry  Deaih  and  Ha- 
tred to  the  English  and  Iheir  Gtmentmeiu  I  Wliat 
sort  of  reputation  do  we  wish  to  have  in  the 
world  t  What  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  this  ab- 
surd and  guilty  vuilenccT    Uiltoputoi 
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try  out  of  the  pale  of  the  rights  of  nalions  ? . . .  Ay!  Voilalefaii.     From  the  year  1831, 

After  all,  no  ffovemment,  no  people,  is  infallihle.  when  France  and  England,  by  a   treaty  for 

Acountry  is  liable  to  be  involved,  by;  its  agents  ^1,^  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  consc- 

S>nTd^Sinsa^^^^  -atedThe  holy  friendship  (not  to  call  it  or- 

They  do  not  insult,  they  do  not  cry  Vengeance,  ^""^''y  alliance)  sprung  from  the  revolution 

The  injured  partjr  demands  justice  by  diplomatic  of  1830,  to  within  a  period  often  months, 

means.    Supposmg  a  nation  had  grave  com-  not   one   word   of  serious  complaint   was 

plaints  to  make  against  us,  should  we  suffer  it  to  heard  from  the  mouths  of  those  journals, 

exact  reparation  with  insults  and  menace  on  its  ^Ijq    to  repeat  the  language  just  quoted, 

hps  ?    Should  we  be  more  disposed  to  render  it  ^^^         «  Q^^^y^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  English 

jusUce,  because  it  treated  us  as  pirates  and  ^^,     .•^.     r«««-.,«^««»  ."    «.Ur>  a  Ai^^^^^ 

plunderers?  because  it  told  us  every  day  that  it  f"^   their  Government  j      who  "disgorge 

hates  us?  that  ii  wishes  us  ill,  that  it  invokes  hatred  and  rage  j'    who  "insult  but  do  not 

affainst  us  nil  the  scourges  ofearth  and  heaven  ?  ^       ,                 ,    ,.                           .            . 

For  such  is  the  fine  patriotism  that  certain  of  our  C^"*^  ^^."1*' "°"'  ^"^  ^*""°'*'*  encore  qaand  nous  dev- 

.         ^1 u'ku  «,:*u\.u «r.,i  :«„«♦«»«-«     T4  :«  nons  aiiirer  sur  nous  une  avalanche  decalomnies  el 

journals  exhibit  with  shameful  mveteracv.    It  is  j.^uirages.  est  empreinie  d'un  ton  de  modtoiion  et 

not  politics  they  deal  in,  it  is  hate  and  anger  ^^  sjnc^rii^  qui  feit  honneur  au  minisire  britan- 

they  disgorge :    thinking  doubtless  that   they  niqae ;  11  y  a  de  la  vraie  dignii^  aavoaer  ses  torts  et 

would  render  a  great  service  to  France,  if  they  a  prendre  les  mesures  n^cessaires  pour  les  reparer; 

could  inoculate  it  witli  their  own  blind  passions,  et  voilii  Voeasion  que  certains  j&urnaux  ehtustssent 

...We  repeat  and  maintain,  that  if  France  were  pour  crier  Mort  et  Haine  aux  Angtaise  et  it  Uur 

at  war  with  England,  it  would  yet  become  two  Gnuvemement!      auelle   r^putaiion    voulons-noas 

great  nations  to  respect  and  do  justice  to  each  ^onc  avoir  dans  le  mondel    auel  est  le  but  auqael 

6iher.      We  have,  Vesides,  another  motive  for  on  tend  par  ces  absurdes  et  coupables  ^'olence^l- 

protesting  against'the  deplorable  exaggerations  gj,;^^  ^^  ^^''^  "^"^*  '^^^^^^  P^^s  hors  du  droit  dei 

of  a  part  of  the  press.    It  is  clear  that  these  ex-  ..  ^p^^^  tont.aucnn  gonvernement,  ancnne  nation 

aggerauons,  if  their  object  is  not  to  drive  two  n'esJi  infaillible.    Un  pays  eM  expose  a  fcire  engagi 

peoples  into  a  frightful  war,  essentially  injure  parses  agens  dans  des  f'autes  graves.    Entre  nations 

the  cause  that  they  pretend  to  support    Moder-  civilis^cs  cela  n'entratne  pas  aussiiOt  la  fureur  et  la 

ation,  coolness,  dignity,  give  weight  to  reclama-  guerre.    On  ne  s'outrage  pas  on  ne  crie  pas  ven- 

tions :  fury  discredits  them  and  brings  them  into  geance.    La  panic  16s^e  demande  justice  par  les 

suspicion.     To  insult  is  not  to  negotiate.    Every  ^ojes  diplomaiiques.    El  si  une  nation  avail  des 

people  have  their  honor  to  defend,  and  what  jus-  ^'\^\^  *  ^^''^.  ^«  ^'^  Tor!r  ""'i'-'^^      /°i?  "''"* 

|zwv|M%.  11                                         -I      u.  •    r   "'  qu  e  He  en  exigeat  la  reparaiionjinjure  el  la  men- 

tice  and  good  manners  niay  easily  obtain  from  a  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^el    Serions-nous  mieux  disposes  k 

naUon,  it  refuses  to  threats  and  insult    It  is  then  ^^^^  ^endre  justice,  quand  elle  nous  traiierait  de  for- 

its  pride  which  is  brought  in  question.      In   a  bans  et  de  pillards,  quand  elle  nous  dirait  tons  les 

word,  what  do  they  desire?  what  do  the  jour-  jours  qu'elle  nous  hail,  qu'elle  nous  veut  du  mal, 

nals  wish,  that  every  morning   brandish  their  qu'elle  appelle  sur  nous  tons  les  fl^aux  du  ciel  et  de 

swords  against  England  ?    Treaties  are  in  exis-  la  lerrel    Car  voila  le  beau  pairiotisme  que  d^ploi- 

tence.     We  do  not  speak  of  the  treaty  of  1841 ;  em,  avec  un  acharnemeni  honieux.  certains  de  nos 

it  is  not,  it  will  not  be,  ratified :  it  is  as  a  dead  journanx.    Ce  n'esi  pas  de  la  poliiique  qu'ils  foot. 

letter  to  France.    This  is  a  point  which  no  one  ^  "^  ^ '«  ^'"^  '^^.^  ''^J.  ^  ^*  '^^^^f  "^J  ^1'°^: 

•II  r    *u      j«-«  ♦^i>--««.  ;•»  «V/1«*;^«      n.,»  «k«--.  ants  sans  doute  qu  ils  rendraient  un  grand  service  a 

will  further  dare  to  bring  in  question.    But  there  ,^  p^^^^    ^.j,,  ^o^^ajeni  Jul  faiae  p^ruger  les  pas- 

are  treaUes  which  we  have  signed,  which  we  sions  a  venules  qu'l  Is  ressentent. 
have  ratified,  the  observance  ot  which  we  have  »«  nous  disons,  nous,  ei  nous  tenons  a  le  redire,  que 
obtained  from  several  other  jwwers,  which  we  u  France,  ffti-elle  en  guerre  avec  I'Angleterre,  il 
have  ourselves  executed  without  dispute  for  serait  encore  digne  de  deux  grandes  nations  de  se 
eleven  years,  and  against  which  objection  has  respecter  et  de  se  rend  re  jusiice.  Nous  a  vons  d 'ail- 
only  arisen  within  these  ten  months.  Voild  le  l«"fs  un  autre  motif  pour  protester  contre  les  d^plo- 
foii^p^*  rabies  exag^rations  d  une  panie  de  la  presse.  II  esse 
^  Evident  que  ces  exagf  rations,  si  elles  n  ont  pas  poor 
•  It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  subjoin  the  original :  but  de  pousser  les  deux  peuples  a  une  guerre  affreose, 
"  Nous  croyons  devoir  protester,  pour  noure  conipte  nuisent  essentiellement  a  la  cause  quon  pr6iend 
et  a  nos  risques  et  perils,  dans  Tint^rdt  m^me  de  la  servir.  La  moderation,  le  sang-froid,  la  digniti 
presse  franfaise,  contre  la  mani^re  doni  certains  donnent  du  poids  aux  r^clRmatiuns;  la  fureur  les 
journaux,  qu'ils  soient  dePOpposition  ott^*ti5n*m  rend  snspecies  el  les  d^cr^dite.  Insulter  n'esi  pas 
SMeni  pas,  ont  accueilli  la  lettre  adresst^e  par  Lord  n^gocier.   Chaquepeuple  a  son  honneur  ad^fena re, 


terminer,  et  son  gonvernement  un  gouvemement  due  vent-on,  en  nn  moti  que  veulent  les  joumaox 

de  pirates,  ce  ne  serait  pas  une  raisnn,  si  un  acte  qui  brandissent  tons  les  matins  leur  ^p^e  contre 

de  justice  echappaii  h.  une  pareillo  nation  ei  a  un  TAngleterre  ?    11  vades  tmit^s.    Nous  ne  parlous 

pareil  gouvemement,  pour  denaturer  cet  acte   et  pas  du  traif£  de  1841 ;  il  n'est  pas  ratifi^,  il  ne  le  sera 

pour  le  faire  servir  de  texte  k  un  d^bordement  d'in-  pas :  il  est  comme  non  avenn  ponr  la  France.    Ctest 

J  ares  et  de  declamations.  Lord  Aberdeen  reconnatt  un  point  qne  personne  n*oserait  plus  meitre  en  donte. 
hinchement  que  des  abu^  ont  eu  lieu  dans  rex<cu-  Mais  il  y  a  des  traitls  que  noDs  avons  sign^s,  que 
tioD  des  moyens  employ6s  pour  r€primer  la  traite  des  nons  avons  ratifies,  qne  nous  avons  fail  accepter  par 
D6gres ;  il  les  signale  aaz  lords  de  Tamiraute ;  il  plnsiears  autres  puissances,  que  nous  avons  nous- 
engage  ceux-ci  i  en  pr6venir  le  reiour  par  des  in-  m^mes  ex#eot€s  sans  bruit  pendant  onze  ens, et  eon* 
ttmctions  plus  neues  et  plus  con  formes  au  droir  des  tre  leaqnels  on  ne  reclame  qae  dnpnis  diz  moiir^ 
gensi  addresste  aax  ofllden  de  la  marine  aaglaise.  ToiU  le  fiUt.** 
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Bcgotimc  ;"  who  "  pueh  the  two  nations  on 
lo  wmi  i"  but  who  in  ull  lliis  Jo  themselves 
injury,  which  had  betier  also  be  describ- 
ed in  the  tangungc  of  ihe  Journal  (torn 
which  we  have  so  largely  drawn. 

'  We  are  convincpii  ihni  it"  (the  syntem  adopted 
ly  llu)  J'>i  1  mala}  "  ten  lis  to   make  us  pass  Tor  n 

Cplfl  who  only  listi^n  to  their  pwiionB ;  who  act 
in  obmlience  lo  blind  instincts ;  to-day  raised 
to  mthuaiumforone  csusf,  to-niorrow  Tor  another: 
alwajra  disponed  lo  vinlcnt  ineani',  and  incapable  of 
Vaaling  ttic  concluiions  of  lime,  of  JiiBtJcCi  anil  of 
m«on." 

This  appeal,  from  its  impassioned  style 
M  remarkable  in  the  "  Debate,"   is,  as  the 
reader  may  have  observed,  addressed  not 
!\y  to  JonrnnU  of  the  opposition,  but 
lo  ihoee  which  are  not  of  the  opposition. 
tl  ia  addrsBsed  in  fact,  to  the  whole  Press, 
,«Bd  with  reason;  Tor  the   paper  the  most 
ttotiring:  in  its  abuse  of  England,  is  the  pro- 
fessedly Conservative  and  Lous-PhiMppeist 
print,  "  La  Presse,"  conducted  by  ihc  sur- 
vivor in  the  unhappy  dispute  which  sacrifi- 
,«ed  the  life  of  Armand  Carrel.     Even   the 
National,"  which  the  other  day  commene- 
1  one  of  its  murky  pieces  of  declamation, 
bv    staling    that    it    designedly   preached 
Hatred  of  England,  is  not  more  hosiilo  to 
ae  than  is  this  paltry  receptacle  of  chateau 
^sstp.     The  one,  to  be  sure,  is  vehement, 
ft>  becomes  a  war-hreatbing  republican  ;  the 
Alher,  cnptious  and  carping,  as  the  mouth- 
iece  of  n  Irat  bleu  coierie,  which  fancies  it 
I  cutting,  when  merely  spifeful,  and  dreams 
t  being  wiae  and   learned   while   erudite 
Illy  in  the  small  talk  of  elTele  diplomatists : 
r  such  diplomatisia  as  would,  like  M.  de 
klvandy,  make  the  fates  of  nations  to  de- 
■nd  upon   ibc  way  in  which  a  successful 
bldier,     and     the    representative    of    the 
'brone  of  llie  Barricades,  should  grimace 
Blinuated  etiquette! 
We  have  thus  shown,  and  that  from  no 

Sinial  source,  that  Death  and  Hatred  lo 
nglaad  is  almost  universally  the  doctrine 
of  tba  Paris  Press.  The  date  of  several 
months  assigned  by  the  "  Debats,"  relates 
to  the  subject  upon  which  that  haired  ma- 
nifests itself.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  to  be 
dated  from  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
July.  Wc  do  not  stop  lo  examine  that  net. 
The  joBlificalion  of  its  manner  depends 
upon  ihe  charge  against  M.  Thiers  of  seek- 
ing delay  with  thu  view  of  jufjgling  the 
question,  which  he  was  pledged  to  settle 
only  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Powers. 
His  dealing  with  the  Press  is  what  we  have 
to  do  with,  and  with  that  alone.  We  will 
w  go  back  a  little,  the  better  to  under- 
tDd  ihia. 
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When  in  February,  ISiO,  M.  Thiers  oc- 
cepted  the  task  of  forming  an  administra- 
tion, he  plainly  thought  t!iat  he  could  rule 
the  country  through  the  Press.  The  posi- 
tion of  parlies  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  at  that  time  such,  Ihat,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  a  majority  existed  for  no  one  ; 
and,  except  under  the  pressure  of  some  par- 
amount alarm,  such  is  perhaps  the  ordina- 
ry elate  of  that  body.  So  conscious  are 
parties  themselves  of  llie  fact,  that  when- 
ever an  tmeuie  takes  place,  or  the  Pulice 
effect  the  arresis  of  eiispecied  individuals, 
the  whisper  runs  that  the  authorities  them- 
selves have  artfully  set  plots  in  motion  in 
order  to  alanu  the  deputies,  ond  so  paralyze 
opposition.  Noy,  it  is  said  to  be  a  part  of 
state  policy  to  stir  the  national  guards, 
composed  chiefly  of  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers, with  a  slight  vibration  :  the  rum- 
blings of  an  earthquake  :  enough  to  make 
them  shoulder  their  guns,  fling  off  their 
torpor,  and  persuade  themselves  that  they 
olone  stand  between,  not  the  throne  and  re- 
publicanism, but  shopocracy  and  Ihe  plunder 
of  boutiques.  Whether  these  surmises 
bo  merely  the  capricious  inventions  of  lively 
but  dissatislied  spirits;  or,  whether,  from 
the  strange  coincidence  of  attentats  just  oc- 
curring, as  they  uBually  have  done,  on  ibe 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  and  in 
time  to  aSbrd  a  graceful  gloom  to  the  royal 
speech,  suspicions  arc  suggested  j  certain 
it  is,  that  M.  Thiers  was  not  long  in  office 
before  he  raised  a  storm  over  the  heads  of 
the  deputies,  which  soon  made  them  sit  loo 
close  together  for  division.  The  Journals 
supplied  the  wind  wilh  which  this  potent 
^olus  clouded  the  political  horizon.  The 
bland  opening  of  the  ministerial  career  did 
not  even  reveal  that  liitle  cloud,  small  as 
your  hand,  which  portends  the  hurricane. 
He  humbly  proclaimed  himself  a  peace- 
maker; told  the  deputies  that  he  had  not 
Ihe  majority;  assured  them  that  became 
to  seek  a  majority  ;  ond  with  "  baled  breath 
and  whispering  humbleness"  looked  fur  a 
trial.  For  a  long  time  he  coquetted  wiih 
the  Right,  and  with  the  Left.  How  happy 
could  he  be  wilh  eiiher!  But  while  he 
threw  out  obscure  hints  of  favor  to  the 
Parti-Mol^,  and  then  to  the  Parti-Odillon- 
Barrot,  he  employed  himself  actively  in 
erecting  the  materials  of  a  pressure  from 
without,  suflicienlly  strong,  by  rendering 
him  Vhomme  nicessaire  (again  to  use  his 
own  phrase)  to  place  both  between  his  legs, 
he  holding  the  reins.  And  then.  Behold 
how  he  should  make  them  scamper  round 
the  Chamber,  lo  the  delight  of  the  gallery 
folk,  and  the  counlry  at  large  ! 


I 
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In  looking  back  to  this  period,  it  is 
strange  to  find  how  M.  Thiers,  within  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  from  having  almost 
as  little  help  from  the  Newspapers  as  M. 
Guizot  has  at  present  (and  that  is  sufficient- 
ly scanty  in  all  conscience),  contrived  to 
command  their  almost  undivided  support. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  corrupted  the  French 
Press  by  bribing  it  with  money ;  but  he 
flattered,  seduced,  and  bamboozled  it.  To 
Bome  of  his  means,  M.  Leon  Faucher  has 
already  afforded  us  a  clue.  We  are  going 
to  exhibit  others.  While  we  acknowledge 
frankly  that  we  acquit  literary  men  in  the 
Public  Press  of  France  of  the  contamination 
of  the  bribe,  we  have  good  evidence  that 
the  scruples  of  the  ministers  would  not 
have  saved  these  men  from  the  insult  of  an 
offer.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  disappearance  from  the  field  of  the 
** Journal  de  Paris"  afford  this  evidence: 
circumstances  curious  in  themselves,  and 
worthy  of  being  better  known. 

Long  aftef  the  Journals  m  opposition  had 
slackened  their  fire,  a  battery  was  kept  up 
from  this  print:  professedly  of  the  MoM 
party.  But  to  the  surprise  of  the  public, 
the  *' Journal"  disappeared  one  morning: 
taking  that  kind  of  laconic  and  unceremo- 
Dious' leave  which  a  retiring  newspaper, 
with  nothing  better  to  offer,  presents  when 
it  announces  to  its  subscribers  that  ^^  hence- 
forth it  merges  in,  &c."  and  prays  the 
transfer  of  future  subscriptions  to  its  most 
deserving  successor. 

The  'Journal  de  Paris"  disappearing  in 
its  chariot  of  fire,  left  its  mantle  to  the 
"  Commerce."  Some  time  after  the  then 
minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Cousin, 
was  significantly  asked,  what  business  such 
a  gentleman,  naming  the  editor  of  the  late 
"  Journal  de  Paris,"  had  to  do  in  calling 
upon  him  the  minister.  To  which  the  min- 
ister gave  the  unsatisfactory  reply,  that  as 
the  gentleman  in  question,  having  abandon- 
ed politics,  was  desirous  of  going  to  the  co- 
lonies for  the  purpose  of  study,  he  had 
called  upon  him  for  a  passport,  as  well  as 
for  some  pecuniary  assistance,  which  was 
accorded.  Et  voild  tout.  The  pecuniary 
assistance  coincioed  so  awkwardly  with  the 
abandonment  of  politics,  that  the  affair  be- 
came a  subject  of  comment  for  a  time,  and 
was  then  in  a  fair  way  to  be  forgotten. 
Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  all  par- 
ties concerned,  however,  when  the  Budget 
came  to  be  discussed  in  the  ensuing  session, 
an  item  appeared  attached  to  the  name  of 
this  gentleman,  who  had  proved  his  devo- 
tion to  Literature  by  the  abandonment  of 
Joumaliam  \  and  the  item  purported  to  be 


[Mat, 

on  account  of  a  political  mission.  Now 
this  mission  turned  out  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  affair.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  the  colonies  send  representatives  to 
the  Chambers,  and  the  mission  with  which 
the  ci-devant  editor  was  charged,  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  a  certain 
friend  of  the  government.  At  this  time  the 
advocates  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  cal- 
culating upon  the  support  of  a  liberal  go- 
vernment, had  become  extremely  active ; 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  their  demands,  a 
commission,  with  the  Due  de  Broglie  at  its 
head,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best 
method  of  effecting  emancipation.  The 
government  by  that  act  allowed  it  to  be  un* 
derstood  that  they  were  opposed  to  slavery, 
and  only  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge of  prudent  means  for  its  abolition. 
But  what  covers,  with  suspicion,  the  whole 
story  with  which  we  are  entertaining  our 
readers  is,  that  the  ground  which  tl^  ex- 
editor  of  the  ^'Journal  de  Paris"  was  in- 
structed to  put  forward  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  government  candi^ 
date  to  the  representation  of  Guadeloupe, 
was  The  hostility  of  that  candidate  to  J^^egro 
Emancipation^  as  proved  by  an  essay  against 
emancipation  written  by  him,  and  published 
in  a  government  magazine  called  the 
'*  Revue  de  Paris."     Thus,  while  upon  this 

S articular  question  of  negro  emancipation, 
[.  Thiers  was  playing  the  liberal  at  home, 
he  had  his  agent  at  work  in  the  same  in- 
stant with  the  planters  abroad,  appealing  to 
the  evidence  of  a  periodical  in  the  interest 
of  his  governmeat  in  proof  of  his  hostility 
to  that  question  !  that  agent  being  an  enemy 
bought  off,  and,  so  soon  as  bought,  spikea, 
that  he  might  not  have  the  means  of  any 
further  damaging  his  master. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  game  went  on. 
While  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  awaited  one  ed- 
itor, and  a  mission  to  the  colonies  another, 
an  evening  journal,  the  *'Messager,"  was 
bought  up,  under  the  pretext  that  an  eve- 
ning organ  was  required  by  the  government 
for  the  reception  of  official  communications, 
the  ^'Moniteur"  not  being  sufficiently  ample 
for  such  purpose.  The  real  truth  was,  that 
it  had  become  important  to  a  minister  who 
meant  to  govern  by  the  Press,  to  secure  un- 
der his  direct  control  some  evening  paper  of 
considerable  influence,  and  to  add  to  that 
influence  by  the  reputation  of  access  to  early 
information.  The  evening  papers  in  Paris 
are  not  published  before  eight  o'clock :  gen- 
erally later.  One  alone  possessed  the  im- 
portant privilege  of  being  sold  in  the  thea* 
tres,  the  ^  Moniteur  Parisien.''  At  the  rame 
time  with  the  "Messager"  this  too  was 
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i\  and  between  it  and  the  "Mesaager" 
divided  the  monopoly.  How  important 
1  monopel}',  Englishmen  can  hardly  know ! 
Between  the  perrormance  of  [he  first  and 
MCOfld  pieces  at  all  the  Paris  theatres,  the 
Newspaper  is  looked  for:  in  the  interval 
when  the  talle  requires  some  means  of  dis- 
tMciioti  it  comes  in:  it  fills  up  the  vacuum, 
rhich  in  English  iheatres  is  supplied  hy  a 
omic  song,  or  a  pas  lie  deux,  Then  one 
itxciling  line  Tails  like  a  spark  upon  French 
.Cnlhusiaem:  and  for  excitements  who  so 
.Imdy  as  M.  Thiers!  How  the  faisety-con- 
Coeted  telegraphic  announcement  that  "IJey. 
.Vont  hsd  to  be  bombarded  nine  days,"  fol- 
Janred  br  the  fact  that  "Ibrahim  Pacha  was 
prepared  with  sixty  thousand  men  to  drive 
the  English  into  the  sea"— how  that  intelli- 
gence, in  the  so  lately  become  official  "  Mes- 
aager,"  tumbled  into  the  porterre  of  the  Ope- 
n!  blazed  into  stalfe  and  /o^ej  of  the  Thea- 
tre Frani^ais!  and  awoke  the  thunders  of  the 
.galleries  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  Ambi- 
and  Franconi's!  Then  was  death  an. 
'ed  to  the  English  at  its  height,  Thier 
n  his  glory,  and  the  Press  supreme.  Audi 
.snces  sung  and  ehouted  the  Marseillais 
Witb  the  air  of  a  man  out  of  humor,  who 
rilb  his  bands  in  his  breeches-pocket  v 
;.  When  Audiences  became  hot 
'  the  Orchestra  continued  tn  nvant  marchana^ 
while  the  Actors  suspended  the  dialogue  for 
"  Victory  or  Death."  And  next  morning 
grare  "Conslitutionnel"  would  call  all  this 
tbe  wholesome  e.iptession  of  public  feeling 
_  If  M.  Thiers  really  intended  War  at  thi 
'time,  h«  took  a  strange  method  of  carrying 
eat  his  intention.  Instead  of  secrecy  on  tl 
part  of  the  cabinet,  all  was  publicity.  N> 
^  senliment  was  uttered ;  not  a  speech  madi 
tt  a  resolution  adopted,  modified,  or  aba 
med  ;  but  all  was  regularly  delivered  to  the 
Itablio  by  the  "Conslitutionnel,"  "Courier 
^ran<;aiB,"  and  "Siecle,"  of  the  next  morn- 
D{r.  Before  it  was  thoroughly  known  thai 
Id  addition  to  the  Itrst-naraed  paper,  of  which 
M-  Thiers  was  port  owner  and  complete  di 
tator,  the  journal  of  M.  Leon  Faucher  ni 
tlie  organ  of  Odillon  Barrot  had  been  wi 
o»er,  the  announcement  of  the  same  fact 
the  three  together  used  to  be  regarded 
COolirTDalioo  from  diSerent  sources.  Of  ihe 
position  in  which  these  journalists  had  ihui 
placed  themselves,  we  do  not  wish  to  speak 
with  anduc  harshness.  We  can  easily  fancy 
three  editors  each  equally  anxious  to  con- 
vey to  the  public  his  intimacy  with  the 
Tiewa  of  the  government.  We  do  not  even 
qoestion  the  power  of  an  able  editor  to  give 
■onnd  political  advice  to  the  wisest  of  min- 
isters.  But  a  man,  no  matter  how  clerei  or 
Vol.  II.  No.1.  4 


respectable,  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  an  in- 
ipatiblc  situation-  An  editor  wholly  ir- 
responsible, and  whose  interest  it  is  to  tell 
that  which  it  is  the  duly  of  a  responsible 
Bier  to  conceal,  is  the  last  men  to  be 
isledwilh  state  secrets.  And  it  follows 
that  if  a  number  of  editors,  rivals  in  their 
own  department,  be  put  upon  a  par  in  infer* 
'on,  the  keeping  of  secrets  in  such  cir- 
slnnccs  must  be  next  to  impossible.  Be- 
sides, to  tell  a  man,  who  is  the  servant  of 
the  public  upon  the  absolute  condition  of 
iding  (be  public  with  early  information, 
tell  him  n  piece  of  news,  implies  upon 
the  part  of  the  member  of  the  government 


ttling 


it,  tim 


ishes 


>  be 


e  known.  But  the  false  position  on  both 
s  could  not  be  concealed.  While  the 
ors  of  the  papers  were  to  appearance  so 
highly  honored,  some  were  secretly  made 
dupes.  There  were  limes  when  it  was  deem- 
ed prudent  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  what 
was  passing,  and  the  means  were  at  hand 
for  doing  so.  It  was  only  necessary  to  palm 
nn  uniruth  uponlhe  Journalists,  and  the  Peo- 
ple were  deceived.  This  ought  to  satisfy 
journalisis  themselves,  that  if  they  mean  to 
serve  the  public  faithfully,  they  ought  not  to 
link  themselves  too  closely  wilh  any  govern- 
ment, but  maintain  a  watchful,  jealous,  inde- 
pendent, honorable  guardianship  over  all. 

With  no  such  wise  ambition,  however, 
had  M.  Thiers  to  contend.  His  difficulties 
were  few,  and  easily  overstepped,  and  the 
result  we  thus  far  see.  The  daily  press  of 
France  was  at  this  point  of  time  almost 
solely  in  his  command.  The  "Constiin- 
tionnel,"  in  which  he  possesses  shares,  and 
over  which  he  holds  complete  control,  was 
looked  upon  as  his  immediate  organ;  the 
"Courier  Fronijais,"  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  as  M  Odillon  Barrot  11 


I  postpone  < 


fctoral  reform  until  liberty 


lid  have  been  secured  by  the  propose 
Fortifications  of  Paris,  the  "Siecle,"  which 
is  his  organ,  made  itself  Thiers's  speaking' 
irumpel  to  the  ears  of  its  40,000  subscribers. 
The  "Journal  des  D^bats,"  having  those 
aforesaid  Foriificaiions  in  view  as  its  light- 
house through  the  siorm,  rode  gallantly 
over  the  breakers,  freely  giving  .M.  Thiers 
the  helm,  until,  arriving  nearer  its  desired 
port,  a  Tcyal  pilot  should  be  signalled  to 
leap  on  board,  and  dispossess  him.  The 
"hational,"  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
war,  brought  up  the  republicans;  and  the 
"Commerce"  headed  the  Bonaparlists,  un- 
til, the  delusion  over,  it  drew  off  its  battal- 
ions, muttering  against  its  deceiver.  The 
Legitimist  Journals,  indeed,  sneered  at  such 
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bourgeois  chivalry,  and  the  '*  Presse"  post- 
poned the  conflict  until  M0I6  should  be 
called  to  the  command  vice  Thiers  cashier* 
ed :  but  with  these  exceptions,  what  a  pha- 
lanx of  Louis-Philippeists,  Barrotiies,  Re- 
publicans, Bonapartists,  now  rallied  around 
the  main  division  of  the  Centre  Gauche! 

Yet  even  here  M.  Thiers  was  not  content 
to  stop.  Absolute  master  of  all  the  light 
fieldpieces  of  the  daily  press,  he  proceeded 
to  capture  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  only 
two  periodicals  of  importance,  the  *^  Revue 
de  Paris,"  and  the  *' Revue  des  deux 
Mondes."  To  the  first,  a  weekly  magazine, 
we  have  already  alluded  as  the  one  in  which 
the  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Guadaloupe  upon  pro-slavery  and  liberal 
government  principles,  wrote  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  planters  abroad,  and 
the  anti-slavery  men  at  home.  But  the 
*' Revue  des  deux  Mondes"  is  the  great  gun 
of  French  periodical  literature.  It  is  their 
•'Edinburgh,"  "Quarterly,"  and  "Foreign 
Quarterly  combined.  With  nearly  as 
many  articles,  and  as  much  matter,  as  any 
one  of  these  Reviews,  it  appears  once  a  fort- 
night. This  important  periodical  owed  its 
existence  chiefly  to  Count  Mole,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  received  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  first  literary  men  of  the  day. — 
Indeed  to  name  its  former  contributors 
would  be  to  set  down  every  distinguished 
name  in  modern  French  literature.  And 
BOW,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war-cry  this  periodical  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day : 
warmly  espousing  the  part  of  M.  Thiers. — 
The  proprietor  of  the  "Revue"  being  also 
patentee  of  the  Th^&tre  Frani^ais  (to  give 
him  a  title  most  intelligible  to  the  English 
reader),  and  in  this  latter  capacity  receiving 
a  large  subvention,  the  amount  of  which, 
although  voted  by  the  Chamber,  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  minister,  it  was  at  first 
supposed  that  either  direct  menace,  or  a 
lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come,  had  much 
to  do  with  a  sudden  metamorphosis  of  a  lit- 
erary miscellany  of  a  grave  character  into 
a  sharp  political  controversialist.  But  when 
it  was  ascertained,  that  the  political  "  Chro- 
nique"  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  count  Rossi,  a  Swiss  born  but  a  natural- 
ized Frenchman,  owing  the  honor  of  the 
peerage  to  Louis  Philippe,  with  whom  he 
was  a  well-known  favorite,  the  public  saw 
ia  this  circumstance,  taken  in  connection 
too  with  the  war-tone  of  the  "  D^bats,"  that 
tbe  conduct  of  M.  Thiers  had  the  hearty 
aapport  of  the  Ch&teau.  Hence,  notwith- 
•tanding  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the 
kiBgi  the  minister  teemed  to  have  carried 


[Mat, 

his  purpose,  and  war  was  believed  to  be  im- 
minent. 

Yes,  nothing  less  than  War.  The  under- 
stood bargain  between  M.  Thiers  and  the 
Press  appears  to  have  been,  that  in  consid- 
eration of  the  honor  of  giving  law,  at  least 
in  appearance,  to  the  ministry,  the  journals 
should  place  at  their  control  the  passions  of 
the  country.  From  the  cabinet  board  the 
three  allied  leaders,  "  Constitutionnel," 
"  Courier  Franqais,"  and  "  Siecle,"  having 
received  the  word  of  order,  set  forward, 
match  in  hand,  to  fire  the  train.  France 
was  told  she  was  insulted,  that  she  had  re* 
ceived  a  slap  on  the  right  cheek,  and,  as 
nations  cannot,  like  individuals  (how  this 
last  analogy  is  hackneyed !),  turn  the  other 
in  a  Christian  spirit,  she  waa  bound  to  go  to 
War,  and  to  War  she  should  go.  There 
was  in  this  proceeding  at  least  some  defer- 
ence shoAvn  to  the  spirit  of  the  use :  some 
acknowledgment  that  the  time  had  gone  by 
when  a  minister  to  keep  himself  in  place  had 
only  to  move  an  army  :  but  there  its  virtue 
ended.  M.  Thiers  thought  that  to  bring 
the  people  after  him,  be  had  only  to  catch  a 
few  popular  journals,  hang  bells  around 
their  necks,  make  them  advance  (en  avant 
marcAons)^  and  that  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  whole  flock  would  follow.  Tiresome 
and  sickening  would  it  be  to  wade  through 
the  mass  of  raving-road  nonsense,  flung  out 
like  garbage  every  morning  for  the  masses 
to  batten  on,  and  then  eject,  half- digested, 
upon  the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Theatres.-— 
Even  the  soldiers  became  intoxicated  by  the 
reeking  spirit  with  which  the  atmosphere 
was  charged.  Detachments,  going  to  re- 
lieve guard,  kept  time  to  the  Marseillaise* 
One  morning,  the  late  lamented  Due  d^Or- 
leans  reviewed  five  regiments  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  After  various  evolutions  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  put  their  arms  en 
faisseaUy  when,  having  done  so,  they  shout- 
ed with  one  accord  the  Marseillaise.  The 
Prince  Royal  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
very  likely  thought  the  spirit  was  not  to  be 
resisted. 

Nor  was  this  all.  While  the  Press  was 
raving,  and  Mobs  shouting,  and  English  re- 
sidents receiving  insults,  Ordonnances  for 
the  levy  of  troops  boomed  ever  and  anon 
through  Paris.  This  looked  like  earnest. 
But  what  still  bafiled  and  puzzled  the  Jour- 
nals all  the  time,  was  the  apparent  neglect 
of  the  English  government  to  make  any  pre- 
paration against  the  coming  storm,  and  the 
more  marked  silence  of  the  English  Press. 

Let  08  pause  to  pay  a  Just  homage  to  the 
Newspaper  Literature  of  our  country.  Had 
the  London  Jonmals  at  that  time  allowed 
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elTes  lo  be  botToyod  inio  anoer,  we 

not  what  could  have  prevented  a  burst 

4f  iireeonc liable  hosiiliiy  betwceti  the  two 

Mvntries.    The  silence  wliich  they  imposed 

^an  ihetfiselvL-B  was  not  contemptuous  ;  for 

~  Great  Naiion,  no  matter  how  it  may  be 

tilled  for  a  time,  cannot  be  treated  tvilh 

Teeted   BOrn.     They  appeared  rather  to 

te  gravely  measured   the   rcsponsibiiity 

bich  was  imposed   ot>  them,  and  to  have 

ICaolvcd  ihnt  they  would   hold  themselves 

gniltlRHS   of  ihc   crime    of  involving  their 

countrymen  in  strife.     Yet  if  in  France  the 

Members  of  the  Press  be  held  in  so  high  on 

imation,  that  their  honorable  calling  is 

!  avenne  lo  the  highest  posts  of  atatea- 

Mianehip,  there  is  in  England,  on  the  eon- 

Irary,  upon  the  part  of  the  great  and  little 

■rislocracy,  an   affected  contempt,  almost 

hidicrous,  for  those   from    whose    armory 

nembers  of  both  houses  take  their  stores 

of  argument  and  information.     Perhaps  it 

ta  that  the  members  of  both  houses  feel 

Sued  that  they  are  obliged  to  deck  them- 
res  in  second-hand  robes,  turned  and  re- 
arranged  for  holiday  display.   Perhaps  their 
»ger  ia  no  more  than  the  proverbial  in^ra- 
lilude  allendont  upon  obligation.     But  be  it 
t  may,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  we  are 
mder  no  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
dsngeroua  temptation  of  an  irresponsible 
in  ihe  cabinet,  lo  bn  offered  to  the  edi- 
of  the   'Times' or  Chronicle,'  'Globe' 
■  ar  •Siandard.'  Not  that  we  doubt  the  nbili- 
tiei  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  for  the 
pott,  but  thai,  admiring  the  principle  of  di- 
vision of  labor,  we  would  keep  each  in  his 
rn  Sphere,  perfecting  in   that  sphere  his 
rn  eapabiliiy,  and  inducing  him  to  make 
I  {rfnanrable,    honorable,   and   profitable 
CKiiw,  its  own  reward .    For  to  the  results 
a  different  kind  of  policy,  we  have  now 
ub  the  reader's  attention.     Let  him  mark 
lat this  boasted  Public  Opinion  turned  oni 
be,  by  the  affected  appeal  to  which  this 
■ewspaper  Whirlwind  had  been  raised,     A 
w  and  potent  actor  steps  upon  the  scene. 
While    the   ministers    were  playing   the 
me  of  terror,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
iBg  the  Chamber  obedient  to  them  ;  while 
the  Jonmols  were  rioting  in  their  supposed 
hlflaence  over  government  and  people,  and 
Ae  ttorniB  of  passion  it  had  raised  ;  there 
one  individual  wotching  all  parties,  con- 
mlfing  all,  and  ready,  at  the  proper  mo- 
Ssenl,  lo  render  all  subservient  to  one  or 
two  little  projects  of  his  own.     Our  readers 
will   ■!  once  understand    that  wo  refer  to 
'Louis  Phillippe.    Suddenly,  with  marvellous 
Indifference,  he  refused,  upon  the  very  eve 
of  the  opening  of  Ihe  Chambers,  to  speak 


the  speech  set  down  for  him; 

bis  ministers  resigned;    and  \ 

of    time  the  majority  that  hod  supported, 

straightway  abandoned  them, 

Louis  Philippe,  with  the  sagacity  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable,  had  some  time 
been  aware  that  the  Newspaper  Whirlwind 
had  raised  up,  not  an  irresistible  phalanx  of 
will,  but  mere  clouds  of  sand.  For  a  lime, 
like  the  cautious  traveller  in  the  desert,  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  face,  and  allowed  it 
to  pass  over.  But  if  he  felt  no  terror,  it  was 
bis  policy  to  act  fear.  The  fortificolions  of 
Paris,  projected  by  M.  Thiers  in  his  warlike 
mood  as  a  base  for  tho  operations  of  the 
coming  spring,  had,  like  all  the  warlike  mea- 
sures of  his  ministers,  received,  for  excel- 
lent reasons,  the  royal  sanction.  When  tha 
same  measure  had  some  years  before  been 
proposed  by  Marshal  Souft,  under  the  more 

tional  form  of  a  chain  of  Detached  ForU, 


the  Press,  thci 


n  po! 


of  i 


senses, 
id  the  Press 
defeated  the  project  of  the  court.  We  may 
easily  understand  n  cool  eovernor  thus  rea- 
soning thereon :  "  Oh  if  Icould  only  induce 
the  support  of  the  Press,  the  people  who 
have  no  public  meetings  and  no  other  voice, 
should  perforce  submit."  But  how  do  that! 
Why  by  the  old  means,  Fear.  Fear,  in  what 
shape  1  ^  Why,  the  fear  of  Invasion.  How 
nplly  did  the  Ion?  wished  for  opportunity 
present  itself!  How  it  must  have  beeti 
hugged  with  joy,  proportioned  to  its  unex- 
peciedncss  1  We  do  not  say  that  the  Jour- 
nals feared  invasion  any  more  than  M.  Thiers 
or  the  king  himself:  but  ihey  lent  them- 
selvea,  as  instruments  to  the  king  and  min- 
isters, for  the  creation  of  terror,  and  be- 
trayed the  people  into  that  apparent  tempo- 
rary acquiescence,  which,  if  left  to  their 
sober  reflection  and  good  sense,  they  never 
could  have  accorded.  France  can  only 
brinp;  Invasion  upon  herself. 

Thiers,  compelled  to  resign,  ivas  yet  al- 
lowed to  carry  off  with  him  the  paternity  of 
this  measure.  He  could  well  be  spared  its 
glory,  and  all  of  it  was  conceded  by  the 
king.  The  Fortifications  of  Paris  were  pro- 
posed by  Thiers.  Marshal  Soult  denied 
their  utility,  and  called  for  the  old  Detached 
Forts  ;  but  the  Chamber,  though  not  fright- 
ened to  the  whole  extent  of  M.  Thiers's  cal- 
culations, still  allowed  their  senses  to  he 
deluded  by  the  spectre  of  Invasion.  Tliiers, 
the  Journals,  and  the  court  shouted  in  cho- 
rus "  Invasion ;"  the  chamber  echoed  it ;  it 
was  in  vain  that  Lamartine  spoke  the  best 
speech  he  ever  made,  and  that  Count  Molt; 
treated  the  proposal  with  scorn ;  the  Cham- 
ber would  have  the  Bastilles:  ditch,  ' 
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soldiers,  cannon  and  alL  Marshal  Soult 
bowed,  and  thanked  them  for  giving  more 
than  he  wanted,  said  the  "  enceinte  contin- 
u6e"  was  an  *^  embarras  des  richesses ;''  and 
the  Court,  and  Thiers,  and  the  Journals 
were  happy ! 

The  Newspaper  Press  of  France,  then, 
are  to  be  thanked  for  the  Fortifications  of 
Paris:  the  only  deposit  left  from  the  angry 
storm  they  raised.    The  Fortifications  are 
the  work   of  the   whole   Press,   from  the 
"Journal  des  Debnts"  to  the   "National." 
The  "Presse,"  as  the  organ  of  Count  M0I6, 
feebly  opposed  the  measure,  and  so,  out  of 
contempt  for  Thiers,  did  the  "  Commerce ;" 
but  these  two  formed  the  only  exceptions. 
The  "Journal    des    Debats,      notoriously 
the  court  organ,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
tompany  with  Louis  Philippe's  Count  Rossi, 
as  loud  in  encouraging  Thiers  in  the  first 
instance  as  the    "  Courier    Fran^ais"   or 
**  Sidcle."  By  that  influential  paper,  indeed. 
General  Bugeaud,  the  governor-general  of 
Algiers,  acknowledged  that   he  had  been 
misled  into  the  belief  that  France  had  really 
been  insulted,  and  must  wipe  ofifthe  stain : 
and  he  afterwards  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  little  ground  there  was  for  such 
an  assertion.     Named  one  of  a  commission 
to  prepare  the  address  in  reply  to  the  king's 
speech,  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
for  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  question, 
from  which   France    stood  self-excluded, 
became  part  of  his  duty  ;  and  the  general 
soon  discovered,  and    publicly  expressed 
his  surprise  at,  the  slight  base  upon  which 
so  alarming  an  outcry  had  rested.     "  The 
*  D6bats,'    no   doubt,  had  been  deceiyed." 
fiut  the  "Debats"  was  not  deceived:   its 
rdle  had  been  to  deceive  others :  its  busi- 
ness was  to  help  in  shifting  the  scenes,  and 
in  keeping  up  the  stunning  music  of  the 
pantomime,     until    the    grand  finale    was 
ready  :  and  then,  at  a  stroke  of  the  wand, 
away  went  the  Boulevards,  and  the  Mar- 
seillaise, and  the  trickery  of  Clown,  and  the 
dupery  of  Pftntaloon,  and  lo !   admist  the 
thunder  of  artillery  and  the  fall  of  liberty, 
Paris  surrounded  by  Walls,  Forts,  and  sol- 
diers !    The  people  asked  for  bread,  and 
they  received  a  stone  I 
Mark  now  the  just  recoil.    Thb  prison 

WALLS  GROW  UP  RAPIDLY  AND  UNNOTICED  :  THE 
INTLUBNCE    OP  THE  PRESS   DECLINED,    AND    IS 

DECLINING.  The  Press  promised  the  nation 
war,  and  peace  is  assured :  glory  and  con- 
quest, and  they  find  Europe  armed  and 
prepared.  They  told  them  the  old  story  of 
mple  eyarywhere  being  ready  with  out- 


France ;  but  they  did  not  tell  them  that 
Liberty,  like  Charity,  should  befl[in  at  home, 
and  that  France,  having  once  before  been 
received  as  the  friend  of  Liberty,  while, 
imposing  heavier  chains  than  those  she 
had  stricken  off,  she  falsely  broke  her  word 
— the  delusion  was  not  again  to  be  repeated. 
Above  all,  they  did  not  see  one  fatal  efiTecl 
of  all  their  ravings.  The  amour  propre  of 
the  French  Nation  has  been  irremeaiably 
hurt.  So  much  spirit  expended  for  nought  i 
so  much  enthusiasm  thrown  away ;  so 
much  preparation  fruitless ;  so  many  threats, 
so  much  bragging,  passed  like  the  idle 
wind ;  all  these  things  make  France  look 
foolish  in  its  own  eyes,  and  it  turns  upon  its 
deceiver  the  Press,  while  the  Press  turns 
again  upon  England.  The  Press  told  the 
nation  it  was  insulted,  and  the  Press  told 
the  nation  a  falsehood,  which  being  found 
out,  it  is  distrusted.  We  believe  at  the 
same  time  that  the  nation  would  willingly 
forget  all  that  is  passed,  and  apply  itself  to 
something  more  useful  than  the  mere  re- 
collection of  its  having  been  deceived  ;  but 
the  Press,  like  a  deceiver  found  out,  thinks 
it  can  only  gloss  over  its  misconduct  by 
bullying  on,  and  so  it  still  cries  every. day 
Haine  et  Mori  aux  Anglais. 

The  key  to  this  latter  conduct  is  to  be 
found  of  course  in  weak  Ihuman  nature. 
They  who  leave  the  path  of  rectitude,  from 
a  yery  sense  of  shame  persist  in  the  same 
evil  course.  Bonaparte,  with  his  bad 
moral  sense,  attempted,  like  Machiayelli, 
to  erect  into  a  principle  an  evil  weakness, 
when  he  laid  it  down  that  persistence  in  a 
course  originally  bad  was  the  only  way  to 
make  it  ultimately  right.  The  Journals 
only  act  upon  this  maxim  when  they  follow 
up  their  senseless  cry.  They  hope  to  ren- 
der it  so  familiar  to  the  nation,  as  that  at 
last  the  nation  will  receiye  it  as  a  sound 
pregnant  with  meaning.  Vain  hope !  It  is 
not  easy  to  re-kindle  national  ire  by  a  dull 
echo.  The  substance  of  alleged  wrong  has 
been  examined,  handled,  and  thrown  away 
as  unworthy  of  the  anger  it  had  caused. 
What  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  shadow  1 

But  if  the  Press  be  no  longer  potent  for 
eyil,  it  can  stand  in  the  way  of  good.  It 
can  feed  a  constant  irritation.  It  can  create 
a  "  malaise  f^  not  amounting  to  malady,  but 
enough  to  render  uncomfortable  the  people 
disturbed  by  so  constant  a  yisitor.  Could 
the  small,  teazing,  worrying  insults,  thrown 
every  day  at  the  English  people,  be  made 
to  proyoke  a  return,  then  indeed  a  squab- 
ble without  dignity  might  end  in  a  quarrel 
without  hope.    Half  the  rage  of  the  FVess 


tntehad  sraia  to  accept   Liberty   from  |  appears  to  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  ex* 
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tortisg  a  reply  from  its  imperturbable  riral. 
Bat  while  the  rage  is  harmtees  here,  in 
France  the  constant  jarriug  produces,  rb 
we  bare  said,  a  certain  ill  eSett.  It  has 
deranged,  for  example,  somfl  of  the  best 
plana  o(  the  government.  The  railnraya 
Bland  still:  not  one  contractor  can  be 
foond  to  bid  Tor  the  execution  of  any  part 
of  the  northern  railway  lo  Belgium.  The 
contractors  say  they  are  ruined  by  the  con- 
tracts undertaken  ior  the  FortiEcationa.  In 
the  same  way  the  gorernment  oflered  large 
■abventions  to  private  companies  to  under- 
take the  carriage  of  the  msils  to  the  French 
West  Indian  colonies  and  to  the  United 
States;  bat  there  is  either  not  sufficient 
capital  or  sufficient  enterprise  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  government  must  take  the  risk 
upon  its  own  shoulders.  While  we  do  not 
deny  that  other  considerations  enter  lately 
into  the  causes  of  this  stagnation  of  public 
enterprise  fconsiderations  too  extensive  to 
be  examinen  here),  we  may  still  Rs  upon  the 
Press  a  reproach  from  which  it  cannot  es- 
cape: namely,  that  supposing  it  to  have 
hsd  good  intentions  towards  public  pros- 
perity, it  has  certainly  diverted  all  these 
into  an  unproEiable  channel,  while  it  has  re- 
garded the  dispositions  of  the  government 
with  sullen  apathy,  offered  no  suggestion, 
and  pointed  out  no  means  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  people's  wants.  It  has  had  but 
one  nostrum:  War  with  England.  What 
benefit  this  wrought  to  the  nation,  is  be- 
held in  the  Fortifications  of  Paris;  whnt 
other  result  it  has  brought  abont,  remains 
to  be  witnessed  in  the  Degradation  of  the 
Pre«a. 

This  next  division  of  our  subject  brings 
Gnizot  more  prominently  on  ibe  slsge, 
from  which  Thiers  had  for  a  time  retired. 

Id  the  paragraphs  which  we  quoted  from 
the'  "  Journal  des  D6bats,"  we  find  it  stated 
that  the  agitation  raised  upon  the  right  of 
search  is  but  ten  months  old,  the  right  it- 
self having  existed,  and  been  acted  upon, 
for  as  many  years.  This  right  of  search 
was  a  windfall  for  the  Journals.  A  merely 
general  allusion  to  its  history  will  serve  o'ti 
purpose.  It  is  well  known  that  the  treaty 
of  t841  wss  signed  by  Russia,  Austria,  nnd 
Prussia,  upon  the  invitation  of  France  her- 
■elf.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  announc- 
ed from  the  throne,  that  these  powers  had 
afforded  their  adhesion,  than  suddenly  the 
Bcales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Journali 
•nd  they  discovered  the  right  of  search  to 
be  but  a  faypocritical  pretext  upon  the  part  p"  i    h 

of  England  for  destroying  the  commerce  oJ"  ""„'',  p"^o""de 

But  then,  how  England,  who  exposed  her  I  Let  ibem  tdic 


own  trading  vessels,  at  least  twenty  times 
as  numerous,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
risk  of  searchj^how  she  could   freely  ac- 

ipt  such  hazard  if  fraught  with  inherent 
ruin  to  commerce,  was  an  enigma  difficult 
o  reconcile  with  the  standing  accusation 
if  a  deep,  although  inexplicable,  plan  for 
nnihilattng  all  rivality  upon  the  seas. 
Fortunately  an  avocat,  one  of  that  body 
for  whose  legislatorial  acumen  Napoje^n 
professed  such  profound  homage,  was  at 
band,  prepared  to  set  the  understanding! 
of  party  in  harmony  with  its  passions. 

M.  Marie  presented  himself  before  one  of 

the  electoral  colleges  of  Paris  at  the  last 

id  in  a  speech,  of  course  upoo 

the    right  of  search,  and  nothing  hut  tha 

fight  of  search,  pat  the  following  case  : 

Suppoae,''  he  said,  >'  a  merchant-vessel  to 
be  about  to  sail  from  a  French  port,  at  tlie  same 
lime  that  an  English  ship,  laden  with  siinilar 
')roduce,  is  about  to  sail  Trom  a  British  port 
The  English  captain  is  informed  by  his  corres- 
pondent that  a  rival  is  about  to  start,  and  that  i 
before  bim  at  the  foreign  port  to  which 
both  are  bound,  the  cargo  of  whoever  comes  last 
dhall  either  not  be  sold  at  all,  or  sold  at  one-half 
its  value.  The  Kngiiab  captain,  actins  upon 
the  advice,  sets  sail,  and  drops  a  hint  lo  the  Bri- 
dsh  cmiser  that  he  meets  in  his  way.  The  latter 
looks  out  for  the  French  merchant-ship,  pretends 

mistake  her  for  a  slaver,  detains  her  on  suspi- 

in  for  two  days,  ami  ihensetsheratliberiy.  But 
alas  !  upon  arriving  at  her  destination,  she  finds 
(he  British  merchant-ship  has  been  there  two 
days  before  her,  and  hiia  Iiad  time  to  supply  the 
market,  and  the  French  merchant  is  rmned." 

Now  this  farrago  of  ignorant  absurdity 
was  actually  thrust  down  the  throat  of  a 
body  of  Paris  electors  !  In  the  language  of 
the  "National,"  to  whose  columns  the 
speech  was  confided,  its  illustration  of  the 
designs  of  Great  Britain  was  covered  with 
thunders  of  applause.  We  may  forgive  tha 
Paris  electors,  not  one  of  whom,  perhaps, 
ever  saw  a  ship  In  his  life,  for  swallowing 
such  a  statement ;  but  of  what  stuS'can  th« 
opposition  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  bs 
composed  when  the  "b&tonnier"  oftheavo- 
cats,  with  which  dignity  we  believe  M. 
Marie  to  be  invested,  could  be  found  capa- 
ble of  uttering  trash  like  this1  And  what 
must  be  the  extent  of  that  newspaper  infor- 
mation which  could  adopt  it  T*     Whether 

•  The  trash  baa  been  more  Teceutly  repe&lnd  bj 
the  psllry  "  Pron*"  I  pfopoi  of  the  ■ffair  of  Baroo. 
Ions.  Ai^er  itBiiiig.  Mtely  ofaourw,  ihai  Ihe  En- 
glish JoiirnBli  had  congratuUted  their  leaders  on 
the  (lereat  end  dissiming  of  Caialonia,  beoaasa 
nnihing  cou!d  now  {irevent  the  iienix  oreommeras 
"     '  Jtico  eompleled,  the  oonrt 

Ah  I  ihere  are  Ihe  English 
Behold  their  poliov  in  all  its  ugliness! 
w  of  humuulj  and  pbUanibropy  I 


the  blind  glides  of  the  people,  be  they  avo- 
cats  or  journalists,  were  themselves  ignor- 
ant of  the  real  nature  of  the  question,  or 
whether  they  seized  hold  of  tne  claptrap 
ingredient  which  composed  the  pnrase 
**  right  of  search"  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing delusion,  certain  it  is  that  delusion  was 
circulated,  and  ignorance  deepened,  while 
through  the  spreading  darkness  phantom 
shapes  were  conjured  up,  enough  to  make 
th^  4iair  stand  on  end  at  the  designs  of 
^perfidious  Albion.''  And  now  the  Press 
once  more  appeared  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 
The  ministry  of  Guizot  gave  way.  The  ses- 
sion approached  its  close.  A  general  elec- 
tion was  at  hand.  The  Ministry  appealed  to 
the  country  upon  the  good  achieved  through 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  establishment 
of  order  in  the  finances,  their  efllbrts  in  favor 
of  material  good,  such  as  the  law  just  pass- 
ed for  a  general  line  of  railways.  The  Press 
inscribed  upon  its  banner  "No  right  of 
search  !  No  submission  to  England  I" 

In  the  then  coming  struggle  there  was 
not  wanting  that  admixture  of  personal  re- 
sentment which  gives  sharpness  and  earnest- 
ness to  human  contests.  M.  Guizot's  treat- 
ment of  the  journals  had  been  as  opposite  to 
bat  of  M.  Thiers,  as  the  characters  of  the 
two  men  are  opposite  from  each  other. 
The  former  is  as  reserved  in  his  official  man- 
ner as  the  latter  is  communicative.  The 
one,  thoughtful,  yet  not  cold,  revolves  within 
his  own  mind  the  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment, there  allows  them  to  mature,  and  to 
disclose  themselves  only,  and  in  their  due 
order,  at  the  proper  time  and  season.  His 
hardy  self-reliance  stands  in  no  need  of 
counsellors,  nor  does  a  vain  desire  to  pro- 
duce effect  prompt  him  to  send  forth  to  the 
(nblic  a  sudden  and  startling  resolution}  to 
e  obliterated  by  another  more  dazzling  be- 
cause more  unexpected.  To  such  a  man  as 
M.  Guizot,  a  set  of  quidnuncs  must  be  as 
annoying  as  to  his  restless  predecessor  they 
were  necessary.  We  thus  find  M.  Guizot, 
Dpon  his  advent  Xq  power,  with  but  two 
direct  supporters,  the  "  Debats''  and  the 
**  Globe :"  the  "^  Debats,"  notwithstanding  its 

HnnanitT  for  them  is  only  an  instrnment  of  com- 
iQsroo.  These  tender  and  generous  philanthropists, 
who  so  much  pity  negroes,  see  with  delight  torrents 
ol  blood  and  heaps  of  ruins  in  Catalonia.  Do  you 
know  why  ?  It  is  because,  on  the  negro  question, 
philanthropy  gives  them  the  right  of  search,  by 
which  means  they  spy  after  our  commerce,  and 
harass  the  riTals  of  their  industry  :  while  in  the  fire 
of  Barcelona  their  inhumanity  and  savage  bar- 
barity render  them  masters  of  the  trade  of  Spain, 
•scunng  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
so  long  desired,  and  which  they  think  they  shall 
"^ok  ont  of  the  smoking  mint  of  Barcelona .'  Yet, 
iliold  the  philanthropy  of  England  1" 
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mighty  talent,  with  mpaired  influence  be- 
cause of  its  tardy  opposition  to  the  war 
pranks  of  Thiers,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  it  had  for  its  own  purposes  at  first 
encouraged ;  the  **  Globe"  witnout  sufficient 
circulation,  notwithstanding  its  unquestion- 
able ability,  to  make  its  support  tell  upon 
the  public  mind,  while  it  was  moreover  the 
organ  of  the  French  planters,  and  not  likely, 
therefore,  to  be  ardent  in  its  advocacy  of 
M.  Guizot's  policy  upon  the  question  where 
strenuous  advocacy  was  most  needed.  If 
M.  Thiers's  object  was  to  rule  the  country 
throufi[h  the  journalists,  that  of  M.  Guizot 
would  seem  to  have  been,  to  hold  bis  place 
in  spite  of  them.  He  paid  them  no  court. 
Nay,  he  oflered  them,  in  the  prosecution  of 
M.  Dupoty,  the  grossest  insult,  and  the 
greatest  outrage,  which  it  was  possible  to 
inflict  upon  so  distinguished  a  body  of  men. 

But  could  he  have  done  this  in  any  other 
state  of  things  than  this  we  have  described  1 
Could  he  have  done  it  if  the  Journalists  of 
France  had  remained  true  to  themselves  1 
Dared  he  have  done  it,  and  afterwards  faced 
the  French  People  1 

One  of  the  bitterest  reproaches  urged 
against  M.  Guizot  by  rational  men,  that 
which  carried  with  it  the  most  apparent 
truth,  has  been  this :  that  he,  who  has  writ- 
ten so  much  upon  British  constitutional 
statesmen  and  British  constitutional  history, 
and  written  too  with  so  evident  an  admira- 
tion of  the  maxims  and  principles  of  our 
laws,  should  yet,  with  the  opportunity  aflford- 
ed  him  of  carrying  these  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples into  execution  in  his  own  country, 
where  their  application  is  so  much  wanted, 
guard  with  the  greatest  jealousy  against 
their  introduction,  and  violate  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  justice  in  the  persons  of  political 
offenders.  In  another  and  diflferent  spirit, 
M.  Guizot's  supposed  English  predilections 
have  also  afilbrded  his  less  rational  enemies, 
the  readiest,  most  convenient,  and  most 
constant  topic  against  him.  He  is,  forsooth, 
the  minister  de  Vcirangtr  ;  he  is  the  pe- 
dantic Doctrinaire  who  would  force  upon 
the  uncongenial  soil  of  France  the  consti- 
tution of  her  untiring  enemy;  he  would 
teach  a  love  of  England  as  the  pattern  of  all 
excellence,  and  Anglicise  his  countrymen. 
From  any  thing  like  this  latter  reproach,  he 
must  be  said,  in  the  matter  to  which  we  now 
advert,to  have  fairly  purged  himself.  It  could 
only  be  accepted,  from  one  whoso  swears 
by  Great  Britain,  as  the  avowal  of  a  pain- 
fully profound  conviction  of  the  unfitness 
of  France  for  the  blessings  of  British  free- 
dom. In  a  word,  the  case  of  Dupoty  was 
a  most  horribly  revolting  case  of  justice  rio- 
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InteJ  in  its  first  and  most  sacred  principles. 
Lrl  US  pause  upon  it  a  moment. 

A  letter  is  found  in  the  open  public  box 
or  the  "Journal  du  Peuple,"  of  which  he 
is  editor,  addressed  to  him  by  a  man,  against 
wbom  this  letter  Is  made  the  evidence  of  a 
eonttexion  in  the  conspiracy  with  Quenisset 
to  assaBsinate  the  Due  d'Aumale  at  the  head 
of  bis  regiment.  We  are  now  reasoning' 
man  (nets  which  we  assume  to  be  known. 
The  letter  itself  was  a  piece  of  foolish  bom- 
fcssl,  written  by  a  republican  ;  and  whether 
it  hnd  reference  to  the  attempt  of  Quenissct, 
or  to  an  intended  demonBtraiion  against  the 
yoong  duke  in  his  capacity  of  colonel,  to 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  he  had 
been  prematurely  promoted,  (and  which  de- 
noastrstion  had  perhnps  been  defeated  by 
Ibis  very  attempt,)  does  not  distinctly 
appear.  On  that  letter,  however,  addressed 
lo  lite  editor  of  a  public  journal,  and  thrown 
iota  his  public  letter-box,  M.  Dupoty  was 
charged  with  being  one  of  a  band  of  regi- 
cides '.  ivas  tried  and  was  condemned  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers !  and  is  now  in  the  gloomy 
fortress  of  Saint  Michel,  where  he  must 
tetnitin  nntil  the  term  of  five  years  be  ae- 
com  pli  shed  1 

The  attorney-genern!  based  his  accusa- 
tion upon  what  be  called  morai,  grounds. 
Admitting  that  there  was  no  direct  le^nl 
evidences  of  Dupoty's  guilt,  he  contended 
that  the  Cbamber  of  Peers  was  not  bound 
to  act  upon  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  but 
that  if  MORALLY  convinced  of  a  prisoner's 
guilt,  it  was  bound  to  convict  him  ! 

Of  a  doctrine  so  shocking  and  repulsive, 
wbnt  can  be  said  1  There  never  was  so  in- 
SimouB  a  principle  advanced  as  that  of  moro^ 
conviction  in  a  court  of  justice.  No  prin- 
ciple can  be  more  opposed  or  repugnant  to 
Iho  spirit  of  nil  civilized  law,  which  ordains 
that  the  oath  of  a  jury  shall  be  to  try  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence.  If  a  judge,  or 
jury,  or  court  of  peers,  be  allowed  to  act 
Boon  moral  convictions,  no  man  is  safe. 
The  most  iniquitous  senleiice  might  be 
•licilered  under  moral  conviction.  A  jury- 
man might  close  his  ears  to  the  plainest 
evidence  ;  he  might,  if  so  disposed,  sleep 
through  a  whole  trial,  having  first  made  up 
Ilia  mind  according  lo  this  inward  light  foi 
up  by  the  French  uitorney-general  above  all 
•vidence,  and  having  condemned  without 
bearing,  might  easily  satisfy  his  conscience 
that  be  hod  been  morally  convinced  of  the 
prisoner's  cuilt.  A  judge  might  in  his 
charge  set  nside  oil  evidence  upon  the  same 
erouod.  What  in  fact  is  moral  conviction, 
Sul  a  lubstttuie  fur  positive  evidence.  Oen- 
iralljr  speaking,  moral  conviction   la  the 


cloak  of  vulgar  prejudice.  We  could  s 
mon  five  hundred  bitter  theologians,  who 
would  give  you  their  moral  conviction  as  to 
the  eternal  condemnation  of  thousands, 
whom  they  would  name  by  name.  Moral 
conviction  filled  the  dungeons  of  the  !nqui< 
silion  with  victims,  and  fired  the  brand  of 
every  autQ-da-f6  kindled  in  Spain,  in  France, 
or  in  England.  Moral  conviction  is  the  Ian- 
goage  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  as  well  as  of 
prejudice;  while  justice  is  only  justice  tic- 
cording  lo  the  understandings  of  men,  be- 
cause she  weigbs  thai  which  is  tangible,  and 
that  alone.  Introduce  moral  conviction  once, 
and  the  prisoner  is  stripped  of  all  defence. 
He  can  only  meet  evidence  by  evidence. 
Moral  conviction  is  onesided.  The  moral 
worth  nothing. 


The  attorney-general,  or  (le 

t  us  give  him 

his  French  naftie,  while  disc 

ussiniT  French 

legal  practicejthe  "procnreu 

rg6nera!"mBy 

infuse  his  own  moral  conv 

ction  into  the 

minds  of  judges  too  indolent 

to  scrutinize  testimony;   bu 

the  nnfortu- 

nate  prisoner  durst  not  allu 

dc  to  his  own 

moral  conviction,  nor  dare  h 

s  witnesses  do 

so.  In  common  parlance,  when  a  man  saya 
he  is  morally  convinced  of  ony  thing,  he  i« 
understood  to  mean  very  strong  suspicion, 
but  only  suspicion.  Poor  Dupoty  is  there- 
fore wasting  his  life  on  the  dreary  sea-girt 
rock  of  Saint  Michel,  because  the  "  procu- 
reur  g6neral"  suspected  him  of  guilt  which 
he  could  not  prove,  and  was  artful  enough, 
or  able,  to  impose  his  suspicions  as  proof 
an  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  unaccustomed  to 
deal  with  the  subllelies  of  advocates! 

And  this  was  done  in  Paris  within  a  few 
months,  in  the  very  teeth  of  that  power 
which,  scarcely  twelve  years  since,  had  for 
offences  less  monstrous  hurled  a  king  from 
his  throne.  Here,  we  say,  was  the  open 
und  undisguised  announcement  of  the  Dc' 
L'fadation  of  the  Press  of  France.  Louis 
Philippe  might,  as  he  soon  after  did,  sup- 
press another  journal  altogether:  the 
"  Temps,"  the  first  mover  of  the  July  Revo- 
lution: this  he  might  suppress,  without  a 
jury,  by  the  mere  decree  of  a  police  court : 
any  thing  might  be  done  when  this  Dupoty'" 
case  had  passed  without  a  murmur,  Tho 
poor  Journals,  indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  court  organs,  exclaimed  against  the 
legal  enormity,  but  they  were  not  supported 
by  the  public.  Public  confidence  had  de- 
serted them.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
posiTion  held  under  M.  Thiers,  and  that  of 
the  Guizot  rule!  Wide  as  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  from  the  rock  of  Saint  Michel ! 
And  the  administration  ^hich  dared  to  da 
this,  advanced  with  as  little  fear  to  meet 
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the  country  in  a  general  election  ;  encoun- 
tered the  storm  of  unpopularity  raised  hy 
the  Press  about  submission  to  England  and 
right  of  search  ;  and  in  the  battle  fought  in 
the  electoral  colleges,  did  not  lose  one  unit 
of  its  parliamentary  majority ! 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  aifduce  evidence 
of  violated  law  and  justice  in  proof  of  the 
utter  want  of  sympathy  upon  the  part  of 
the  country  for  the  Press.  We  should  have 
been  glad  rather  to  have  rested  our  proof 
upon  the  abandonment,  by  the  majority  in 
the  new  Chambers,  of  him  who  had,  by 
means  of  overflattered  and  subservient 
Journalism,  stirred  up  the  passions  of  the 
country,  stopped  the  now  of  its  prosperity, 
deranged  its  finances,  thrown  burdens  upon 
the  people,  sowed  the  seeds  of  bitter  ani- 
mosity, and  revived  that  fatal  lust  of  con- 
quest, of  which  two  invasions  ought  to 
have  cured  the  French.  To  that  proof  we 
should  have  yet  more  gladly  added  the 
solemn  confirmation  of  the  public  voice  in 
a  general  election.  But  to  be  obliged  to 
show  the  Press  trampled,  spat  upon,  and 
flung  into  a  regicide's  goal :  while  the  coun- 
try—  accepting  M.  Hebert's  doctrine  of 
moral  conviction  by  its  new  lease  of  power 
to  the  men  who  had  thus  outraged  it,  and 
outraged  law  besides — gave  evidence  of  its 
own  moral  belief  in  the  justice  of  such  treat- 
ment: this  is  a  task  from  which  we  would 
have  willingly  refrained,  but  that  the  intem- 
perate insults  ofi^ered  every  day  to  the  Brit- 
ish people  oblige  us  to  show  that  the  quar- 
ter from  which  such  insults  come,  is  abso- 
lutely and  utterly  repudiated  by  the  French 
nation. 

Whilst  we  write,  is  there  any  evidence 
making  itself  apparent  that  these  journal- 
ists, wno  must  now  be  conscious  of  error, 
are  in  the  least  disposed,  for  their  own  sake, 
or  for  the  sake  of  truth  or  justice,  to  redeem 
it  1  They  have  had  some  opportunities  of 
late  :  how  have  they  welcomed  them  1 

With  the  bells  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Tow- 
hr  ringing  in  our  ears  for  victory  after  vic- 
tory m  Affghanistan,  won  upon  the  fields 
where  our  countrymen  had  been  treacher- 
ously slaughtered  :  ringing  for  the  restora- 
tion of  our  captive  heroic  countiy woman 
and  her  companions,  the  fruit  of  honorable 
triumph :  ringing  thanks  for  peace  with  Chi- 
na, and  its  three  hundred  millions  brought 
within  the  pale  of  European  civilization : — 
we  confess  that  we  did  turn  to  our  cease- 
less libellers,  in  the  hope  that  common  sym- 
pathy with  high  deeds,  with  treachery  so 
justiv  avenged,  with  strife  so  bravely  closed, 
woold  have  procured  us  at  least  one  day's 
uion  of  causeless  hostilityi  of  unpro- 


voked  bitterness.  And  so  it  nearly,  verjr 
nearly,  did :  for  on  the  first  day  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  news,  only  half  our  successes 
were  told  to  the  French  people,  and  that 
half  went  forth  with  the  attendant  comfort 
of  many  shrewd  doubts  of  its  truth*  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  had  we  one  day's  respite  i 
and  even  this  had  one  exception. 

Upon  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  19th 
November,  the  ^^  Messager"  newspaper  con- 
tained the  announcement  of  peace  with  Chi- 
na and  its  conditions,  as  conveyed  by  the 
telegraph  from  Marseilles.  The  hour  of  its 
arrival  in  Paris  we  cannot  tell :  all  we  do 
know  is,  that  the  steamer  from  Alexandria 
with  the  glad  tidings  had  reached  the  for- 
mer port  some  time  npon  the  previous 
Thursday.  But  the  *^  Messager"  was  as 
remarkable  for  what  it  did  not  contain  as 
for  that  which  it  did  ;  for  the  three  senten- 
ces, '*  Cabool  taken  :  Ghuznee  destroyed : 
the  Prisoners  restored:"  were  not  there* 
It  might  be  that  the  government,  knowing 
the  excitable  nature  of  the  journalists,  fear- 
ed the  efiect  of  a  double  shock,  but  certain- 
ly all  that  was  known  in  Paris  upon  the  Sat- 
urday evening,  was  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  China :  peace,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
^'  Debats"  bad  satisfactorily  demonstrated  a 
short  week  before  the  total  impossibility  of 
the  English  expedition  ever  succeeding,  and 
with  such  power  of  reasoning  that  its  bro- 
ther journalists,  now  recollecting  this,  re- 
fused, on  this  memorable  Saturday  evening 
to  believe  the  telegraph !  The  ^'  Courier 
Fran(;ais"  and  others  dismissed  the  intelli- 
gence with  a  few  lines  of  doubt :  the  untir- 
ing ^'  National"  alone  disturbed  the  dull  re- 
pose of  incredulity  with  the  following  thun- 
derclap of  denunciation :  ^^  All  Europe  will 
class  this  British  enterprise  among  the  most 
odious  passages  of  its  history ;  and  this 
history,  the  world  knows,  is  defiled  with 
odious  precedents."  That  being  all,  we 
think  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  we  were 
allowed  nearly  one  whole  Sabbath-day's 
truce ! 

But  time  and  the  '^Malle  Poste"  wait  no 
roan's  convenience,  and  spare  nobody's  feel- 
ings, and  the  following  Monday  brought 
complete  confirmation  of  this  Chinese  news 
in  the  despatches  of  the  oreneral  command- 
ing. Hardly,  however,  did  incredulity  en- 
tirely give  way,  even  before  this.  The 
'^Journal  des  D6bats"  at  once  set  to  work 
to  criticise  the  despatches,  with  the  object 
of  showing — what  \  Why,  that  the  British 
were  the  first  to  ask  peace  from  the  Chine, 
and  nort  the  Chinese  from  the  British  I  while 
its  readers  were  told  in  the  same  article,  in 
the  impressive  form  of  italics,  that  the  rati- 
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Ccaiion  of  the  Emperor  waa  only  "probable." 
We  can  forgive  incredulity  becnuse  it  con- 
reya  nn  undesigned  compliment.  That 
vhtch  is  liard  to  believe  has  been  difficult 
lo  ■cooniplish.  And  a  more  direct  lesli- 
Biony  on  tbis  subject  has  been  grudgingly 

fiven :  grudgingly,  because  accompanied 
y  bnrsb  observntions.  It  has  been  admit- 
ted that  the  money  terms  imposed  upon  the 
Chinese,  being  limited  (o  the  expenses  of 
th*  war,  were  moderate.  The  "D6bntB" 
apon  the  one  side,  and  the  "Courier  Fran- 
^ift"  on  the  o'lier,  admitted  the  modera- 
tion ;  though  the  latter  journal  qualified  the 
admission  by  an  endeavor  lo  show  ihnt  we 
feared  to  be  otherwise.  "Because,  during 
Ibe  two  years  thai  the  English  ships  were 
infesting  their  waters,  no  diminution  of  ha- 
ired of  the  English  name  was  manifested. 
When  &  city  was  taken  nothing  was  found 
ibere  but  the  walls  of  the  houses,  the  inha- 
bitants escaping  from  all  contact  with  the 
■trangers.  The  conquerors  remained  iso- 
lated without  poial  d'appvi,  without  provis- 
ions, without  relations  of  any  kind  with  the 
conquered  nation  :  an  unoccupied  country 
by  before  them:  and  unless  ihey  brought 
with  them  an  English  colony  to  till  the  soil, 
they  could  not  keep  it."  According  to  this 
view  it  was  the  fear  of  starvation  which  in- 
culcated the  necessity  of  moderation:  but 
the  moderation  admitted,  the  motive  is  of 
less  importance.  The  same  journal  went 
on  to  reward  our  "moderation"  by  a  little 
generosity  of  its  own.  It  kindly  pointed 
out  to  us  means  by  which  we  might  assure 
Ibe  fruits  of  our  victory.  "They  have  only 
to  share  them  with  Europe,  and  the  Empe- 
lor  will  not  he  nmd  enough  to  resist  the 
combination."  The  "  Courier"  was  too 
Diodost  to  say  "share  them  with  us:"  yet 
without  fear  might  have  said  even  that. 
The  question  iinorantly  put  by  so  many 
French  papers  as  lo  our  intentions  of  mo- 
tiapolixing  China  may  be  answered  without 
"authority."  The  ports  of  China  will  be 
thrown  open  to  European  civilization.  Lei 
tm  add,  that  no  art  which  envy,  haired,  or 
malice  can  suggest,  will  avail  to  snatch  from 
England  the  glory  of  having  opened  this 
way  for  European  civilization  to  one-third 
of  the  human  race.  The  Paris  Jonrnalisls 
know  that:  they  wince  under  it:  they  can- 
Bot  help,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  slander, 
consciously  avowing  it.  Not  only  have  we 
found  admissions  of  moderation  qunlilied  in 
the  way  we  have  shown,  but  even  bursts  of 
tdmifalion  strangely  associated  with  the 
tknkest  abuse.  Take  the  "  Presse"  once 
mora,  for  instance.  "England,"  said  this 
journal,  "so  far  from  having  a  right  to  ex- 


pect indemnity  for  ihe  ocpenses  of  this  wan 
ought  to  be  happy  that  ^be  has  not  bad  lo 
pay  a  penalty,  for  the  abominably  scanda- 
lous example  she  has  given  to  the  world  of 
power  turned  to  the  support  of  the  most 
detestable  pretensions."  These  vague  ex- 
pressions were  afterwards  explained  in  a. 
short  article,  wherein,  summing  up  the  quan- 
tities of  treasure  found  and  plundered  bjr 
the  English  in  the  different  towns  seized, 
the  "Presse"  declared  iis  incapability  of 
calculating  the  whole  amount  of  money  ob- 
tained "  between  ransoms  and  robbery." 
We  do  not  stop  to  ask  where  the  "  Presse" 
found  proof  of  any  place  having  been  given 
up  to  plunder;  we  content  ourselves  wilh 
remarking,  that  at  the  close  of  the  article 
from  which  we  have  thus  extracted  the  most 
moderate  passage,  we  find  these  exclama- 
tions: "This  is  grand  and  magnificent  suc- 
cess !  a  success  which  does  honor  to  the 
civilization  of  our  era !  above  all,  to  the  na- 
tion which  has  torn  it  from  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Celestial  Empire.^' 

So  much  for  ihe  welcome  to  peace  with 
China  from  the  Press  of  France.  Into  the 
details  of  their  fiercer  and  more  reckless 
denunciations  of  the  victories  in  AiTghanis- 
tan  we  do  not  mean  lo  enter,  though  we 
have  something  to  say  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  these.  Had  we  lo  deal,  indeed, 
with  opponents  who  calmly  weighed  and 
impartially  judged,  so  far  as  allowable  pre- 
possessions will  admit  of  impartiality,  we 
would  have  slopped,  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion of  the  Affghnnistan  war,  to  reason  with 
them.  There  are  few  political  questions 
whichdonot  present  debatable  ground,  even 
where  they  touch  not  the  passions  or  the 
prejudices  of  party.  But  dealing  wilh  a 
class  of  men  who  denunciatc  by  wholesale, 
we  are  absolved  from  the  duly  of  endeavor- 
ing to  lead  them  by  mild  remonstrance  or 
quiet  reasoning  into  ri^it  views  and  just 
appreciations.  They  do  not  want  to  rea. 
son  :  ihey  do  not  wish  for  ihc  truth :  they 
shut  their  eyes,  ihey  slop  their  ears,  and 
they  only  open  their  mouths.  We  have  in 
these  circumstances  another  dul^  to  per- 
form. We  are  called  on  to  expose  the 
odiousness  of  iho  intoxication  of  malice,  ns 
a  lesson  to  the  sober  pood  sense  of  mankind. 

In  ibis  plncewe  refrain  from  ofTering  up- 
on the  policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough  one 
word  of  praise  or  blame.  What  we  hai-e 
lo  do  with  here,  are  the  motives  of  conduct 
attributed  to  us  by  the  French  press.  They 
say,  then,  that  having  walked  over  AlTghnn. 
istan,  scattering  hordes  and  armies  before 
us  like  chafT,  and  taking  fortresses  and 
cities  with  as  much  ease  as  if  we  had  Only 
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to  stretch  out  hands  for  them,  they  say  that 
we  abandoQ  oar  conquest  from  fear  ofRtU' 
si(U  They  say,  that  had  we  remained  in 
the  country  the  Affghans  would  have  turned 
to  Kussia,  and  that  we  feared  the  results  of 
such  alliance.  Ah !  Journalists  of  France ! 
we  know  that  you  regard  us  as  a  nation  so 
**  materiel,"  so  self-seeking,  so  destitute  of 
principle,  of  honor,  of  feeling,  and  of  ima- 

i^ination,  that  you  cannot  allow  of  our  per- 
brmiog  one  generous  action.  We  know 
that  even  the  boon  of  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  cheerfully  bestowed,  as  the  price  of 
Ke^ro  Emancipation  (a  boon  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  for  we  looked  '*  materiel  losses 
boldly  in  the  face,  because  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious gains  to  an  ill-used  portion  of  the 
human  family), — we  know  that  you  attribu- 
ted that  Christian  action  to  a  deep  piece  of 
Machiavellian  villainy.  You  said  over  and 
over  again,  that  our  object  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  black  revolution  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  be  propagated  and  sustained 
by  free  black  regiments  from  the  West-In- 
dian islands !  Perhaps  you  applauded  this 
piece  of  sagacity  and  foresight,  and  only 
sneered  at  the  hypocritical  pretension  to 
philanthropy  with  which  we  endeavored  to 
spread  a  sentimental  savor  of  perfumed 
charity  over  the  meditated  scheme  of  slaugh- 
ter reserved  for  our  transatlantic  brethren. 
You  sneered,  in  short,  as  you  would  have 
sneered  at  a  governor-general's  tears  over 
a  razzia  in  Algiers.  Now  we  can  forgive 
you  all  this,  because,  in  so  saying,  you  only 
judge  us  by  yourselves,  and  expose  your 
own  tendencies  and  character ;  but,  as  you 
still  pretend  (falsely,  we  assert,  and  we  think 
we  have  here  proved)  that  you  represent  a 
gallant  people,  with  whom  cowardice  is  the 
most  contemptible  form  of  human  baseness, 
you  should  have  paused  even  in  your  career 
of  recklessness  before  you  accused  England 
of  cowardice.  An  eminent  publicist,  M. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  judged  better  when, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  '^  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  written  before  the  peace  with 
China  was  announced,  he  declared  that  the 
undertaking  to  reduce  such  an  empire  with 
a  few  thousand  men,  was  the  hardiest,  and, 
if  successful,  would  be  the  most  brilliant, 
achievement  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Speculate  if  you  please  upon  an  invasion 
from  Russia,  but  do  not  again  say  we  fear 
it.  You  accuse  us  of  fear  even  with  regard 
to  the  Gallo-Beleian  treaty !  We  read  the 
other  day  an  article  in  your  '*  Courier  Fran- 
^ais,"  upon  a  fabulous  remonstrance  from 
the  Four  Great -Powers  against  the  proposi* 
'V  of  a  commercial  union  between  Bel" 
.m  and  France :  in  which^  that  journal 
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threw  down  a  sort  of  challenge  to  any  one 
of  these  powers  to  6ght  it  out  single-hand- 
ed with  France,  and  stigmatized  their  attri- 
buted joint  remonstrance  as  a  Idchete,  The 
whole  story  was  a  sheer  piece  of  invention, 
but  it  served  as  a  pretext  for  uncivil  lan- 
guage. Such  language,  however,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  French  people  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations.  The  people  of  Germany, 
like  the  people  of  England,  are  engaged  in 
developing  those  resources,  which,  blighted 
during  war,  spring  up  and  flourish  in  peace; 
and  if  their  governments  league  together 
for  peace,  the  government  of  France  is 
equally  invited  to  a  share  in  that  holy 
league.  Should  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
distaste  such  quiet,  and  instead,  as  this 
'' Courier''  most  wrongly  and  impudently 
represents,  challenge  one  of  the  company 
to  a  match  in  the  Five  Courts,  it  would  not, 
let  us  again  assure  you.  Journalists  of 
France, — ^it  would  not  be  Fear  on  the  part 
of  the  others  that  might  possibly  make  them 
say,  "  My  good  bully,  you  must  leave  the 
room." 

But  even  China  and  Afighanistan  have 
passed  away  with  other  topics  of  senseless 
hatred  seized  by  the  French  Newspapers, 
and  the  great  question  now  is  Barcelona. 
For  in  Barcelona  they  thought  they  had 
found  some  balm  for  the  wounds  of  our 
Eastern  Successes. 

A  revolt  takes  place  in  that  city,  to  which 
revolts  are  natural  as  bull-fights,  and  the 
Journalists  at  once,  in  its  very  beginning, 
shout  with  common  accord,  ^^  'Tis  all  hatr^ 
of  England."  Anon  the  demure  '^  D^bats,*^ 
the  disapprover  of  all  excesses  of  party  as 
highly  unjust  and  indecorous,  with  the  most 
candid  air -selects  passages  from  some  Cata- 
Ionian  journal,  to  show  that  it  had  certainly 
been  an  apprehended  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain which  had  deluged  the  streets  of  Bar- 
celona  with  blood.  The  *' Globe,"  in  the 
same  tone  announced  that  the  end  of  the 
insurrection  would  be  a  demand  for  the 
abrogation  of  all  commercial  treaties  with 
England :  the  same  journal,  now  one  of  the 
favored  organs  of  the  Guizot  ministry,  hav- 
ing described  England,  a  few  days  before, 
as  a  hard  lender  imposing  on  Spain  usurious 
conditions.  The  '^  Presse,"  as  usual,  revel- 
led in  malignity :  inventing  the  most  fool- 
ish untruths  in  the  hope  of  inflaming  popu- 
lar passions,  and  even  formally  announcing 
the  departure  of  a  British  fleet  from  Gibra^ 
tar  to  Blockade  Barcelona.  The  silly  story 
indeed,  produced  not  the  slightest  effect; 
for  the  ^*  D^bats,"  fearing  that  things  were 

I  possibly  takinff  a  turn  somewhat  too  repab- 
lean,  anddenfy  stopped  its  own  tales  of 
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Spanish  rising  against  British  influence, 
and  declared  the  complete  untruth  of  the 
assertions  of  its  contemporaries. 

Since  this,  however,  matters  have  again 
taken  another  tuVn.  The  French  Consul  at 
Barcelona  is  gravely  and  openly  accused  of 
having  contributed  to  originate  and  foment 
the  insurrection ;  the  French  government 
precipitately  and  passionately  adopts  every 
act  of  this  Consul,  by  rewarding  him  on  the 
instant  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  ;  the  French  Press  is  again  bounded 
to  its  work;  and  its  cry  swells  up  once 
more,  stronger  at  the  close  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Barcelona  revolt,  "Hatred 
to  England." 

But  the  French  People,  we  firmly  believe, 
are  this  time  on  their  guard  and  well  pre- 
pared.    By  this  time  they  know  their  Press 
pretty  wen,  and  they  begin  to  know  their 
King.     We  may  venture,  we  think,  to  pre- 
dict that  the  game  of  the  Fortifications  of 
Paris  will  be  played  with  less  success  in  its 
new  form  of  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Bourbon 
intervention  in  Spain.    The  newspapers  are 
again  astride  their  hobby,  ready  as  ever  to 
be  cheated,  but  with  none  of  tbe  old  power 
to  cheat.  The  "  Commerce"  may  charge  us 
with  the  unparalleled  atrocity  of  Barcelona 
in  a  ^^state  of  siege,"  as  the  fresh  crime 
which  pollutes  the  history  of  the  sanguina- 
ry and  sordid  policy  of  England ;  but  it  is 
not  quite  forgotten,  either  in  Paris  or  in 
Lyons,  that  there  have  been  such  things  as 
"states of  siege"  by  no  means  so  far  from 
home.     The  "  D^bats"  may  virtuously,  but 
very  harknlessly,  denounce  the  extra-legal 
severities  of  Espartero,  so  long  as  the  extra- 
legal condemnation  of  Dupoty  continues  to 
be  freshly  remembered.     The  "  Presse,"  in 
its  wild  bombastic  rag'e,  may  track  "the 
blood  which  flows  at  Barcelona,"  flowing 
"to  tbe   profit   of  English  cottons,"  and, 
manifest "  amidst  the  carnage  of  execution," 
and  "  surrounded  bv  the  light  of  the  bomb- 
shells of  the  siege,"  may  descrv  the  finder 
of  England:  but  that  Spectre  England  has 
already  played  her  part  in  nightmares  wild- 
er than  these,  and  with  what  practical  results 
the  French  people  know  too  well.      Could 
they  hy  possibility  have  forgotten,  there 
was  a  journal  in  the  Barcelona  excitement 
which  took  care  to  refresh  their  memory. 
Be  in  good  heart,  citizens  of  Paris,  exclaim- 
ed that  journal ;  go  and  see  how  the  fortress 
of  Ivry  gets  on.    It  covers  more  than  three 
hundred  acres;  it  has  five  enormous  bas- 
tions ;  eaah  bastion  is  prepared  to  receive 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery ;  there  is  a  glo- 
rious drawbridge,  and,  commanding  the  en- 
trance, a  tpiendid  rampart.      "  So  rapidly," 
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this  writer  added,  "  are  the  works  relating 
to  the  Detached  Forts  round  Paris  in  the 
course  of  execution,  that  at  this  moment, 
should  a  necessity  arise,  four  of  the  citadels 
which  surround  Paris  might  be  armed  and 
occupied." 

Pleasant  prospect !  and  solely  the  work  of 
this  patriotic  Press.  Already  we  seem  to 
hear  the  voice  of  Louis  Philippe  in  Paris, 
as  that  of  Napoleon  was  heard  in  the  De- 
sert:* Citizens !  From  these  Detached  Forts 
forty  thousand  soldiers  look  down  upon 
you ! 

We  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  Press  of 
France.    Freely  we  admit  its  extraordinary 
talent :  with  bitterness,  when  we  look  to  ita 
present  condition,  reflect  upon  the  enormous 
capability  for  good  it  has  of  late  so  utterly 
abused.     Fallen,  and  with  but  a  shadow  of 
its  former  influence,  we  now  believe  that 
Press  to  be.    We  have  shown,  also,  that  it 
has  merited  its  fall.    But  it  may  even  yet 
be  worth  its  while  to  consider,  that  if  it  be 
not  determined  upon  sinking  itself  deeper  in 
its  present  forlorn  and  pitiable  condition,  it 
will  cease  that  monotonous  din  of  which  the 
ear  of  this  country  is  weary,  and  apply  itself 
to  some  useful  work.    Diflicult  it  may   be 
to  retrace  its  steps,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
The  field  is  ample  and  almost  untrodden. 
As  friends  we  would  suggest   to  them  as 
a  study,   the  Institutions  of   that    people 
against  whom  it  is   their  pleasure  to  rail* 
Are  you  not  ashamed,  Newspaper  Writers 
of  France,  that  after  two  revolutions  in  the 
name  of  Liberty,  there  is  no  security  for 
personal  freedom  in  your  country  1     You 
know  that  the  police  may  enter  the  house  of 
any  man,  and  if  he  be  from  home,  may  fright- 
en  his  wife  and   children,  break  open  his 
drawers,  and  seize  his  papers.     The  letter 
found  i  n  M.  Dupoty^s  box  has  shown  you 
what   use    may  be  made   of  papers  in  the 
hands  of  an  attorney-general,  who  deciphers 
their  meaning  through  moral  cOiNvicrioNS. 
Nay  more,  it  has   again    and  again    most 
bitterly  occurred  to   you,  that  a  man  may 
upon^mere  surmise  be  thrown  into  gaol,  and 
there,  upon  no  better  grounds  than  Moral 
Conviction,  be  detained  until  the  pleasure  or 
convenience  of  the  authorities  allow  him  a 
trial ;  or  he  may,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  or 
a  year,  or  two  years,  be  dismissed  from  con- 
finement, with  the  stain  of  the  prison  upon 
him,  broken  in  fortune  and  in  health,  and 

•  Before  tbe  battle  of  tbe  Pyramids.  "  Soldiers, 
from  tliese  Pyramids  forty  oenturios  look  down  up« 
on  you  !'*  The  parody  is  tbe  pleasant  suggestion 
of  tbe  "  Charirari/'  a  paper  that  it  has  not  com* 
within  our  design  to  mention,  but  always  full  of 
wit,  and  rstely  defloient  in  wisdom. 
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yet  no  satisfaction,  no  redress!  Would 
you  not,  0  Journalists,  be  better  employed 
in  agitating  for  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
for  the  security  of  personal  freedom^  (M. 
Guizot  will  tell  you  about  our  English  ha- 
beas-corpus,)  than  in  rendering  yourselves 
worse  than  useless  by  your  folly,  and  so  de- 
priving the  public  of  the  only  public  defend- 
er left  to  it.  We  propose  but  one  glorious 
feature  of  liberty  to  you,  lest  we  might 
confound  you  with  too  much  light.  Here 
is  a  noble,  useful,  necessary  object,  for  the 
advocacy  of  which  the  country  would  thank 
you,  in  the  efforts  for  which  the  country 
would  sustain  you,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  you  would  once  more  take  your  le- 
gitimate place  as  the  guides  and  guardians 
of  a  virtuous  public  necessity. 

If  the  Journalists  of  France  adopted  this 
counsel,  the  ciory  would  be  all  their  own. 
The  popular  leaders  in  the  Chamber  show 
not  the  least  inclination  to  make  a  stand  for 
public  liberty.  Thiers  helped  to  pass  the 
September  laws  against  the  Press,  which 
made  him  what  he  is;  and  without  Odillon 
Barrot,  the  Bastilles  could  not  have  been 
carried.  We  hear  enough  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  but  not  one  word  about  civil  institu- 
tions. M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Passy  are  sepa- 
rated from  M.  Guizot  only  by  so  many  sail 
of  the  line ;  they  have  not  a  word  to  ofier 
for  the  electoral  franchise.  Here,  we  re- 
peat, is  a  wide,  and  to  the  shame  of  the 
statesmen  and  lepfislators  of  France,  an 
untrodden  path.  To  the  Press  we  again  say, 
take  it,  occupy  it,  plant  it  with  fresh  and 
vigorous  Institutions  for  the  shelter  and  se- 
curity of  the  People,  and  do  cease  to  play 
those  tricks  which  make  you  objects  of  pity 
to  your  neighbors. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  in  offering  this 
advice,  because  we  think  the  present  time 
most  favorable  for  an  experiment  in  favor  of 
Liberal  Institutions.  The  country  enjoys 
profound  internal  tranquillity ;  but  the  coun- 
try is  standing  still ;  and  an  ardent,  intelli- 
gent and  accomplished  people,  will  not  con- 
sent to  stagnate,  while  every  other  nation 
is,  if  not  in  progress,  at  least  in  a  state  o( 
activity.  It  is  because  the  attention  of 
France  has  not  been  fixed  upon  practical 
reforms,  that  in  particular  fever  fits  she 
turns  to  foreign  war  as  the  sole  path  to  glory. 
It  was  the  hope  of  war,  deprived  of  the  fear 
of  invasion  by  the  Fortification  of  the  Capi- 
tal, which  allowed  that  feudal  measure,  so 
full  of  danger  to  liberty,  to  be  passed  in  a 
moment  of  artificial  excitement.  Let  Louis 
ope  boldly  widen  the  popular  basis  of 
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and  obtain  guarantees  for  that  peace  which 
it  is  still  asserted  that  he  loves,  and  which 
it  will  then  be  his  honor  to  have  maintained. 
But  let  him  mark  well,  that  upon  no  other 
condition  than  this,  is  either  the  one  or  the 
other  permanently  fixed.  And  notwith* 
standing  the  grave  censure  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  pass  upon  the  Pkris  Joumalo, 
we  think  sufficiently  well  of  them  to  believe 
that  they  would  yet  support  the  monarch  in 
the  wise,  just,  liberal,  and  yet  most  prudent 
course,  which  we  humbly  suggest  to  him. 
A  more  grateful  task  could  not  occur  to  us 
than  that  of  welcoming  back  the  Newspaper 
Febss  of  France,  in  circumstances  such  as 
these,  to  a  position  they  never  would  have 
forfeited,  if  the  possession  of  most  remark- 
able talents,  and  the  recollection  of  services 
for  which  in  times  past  they  made  the  whole 
civilized  world  their  debtor,  could  of  them- 
selves have  retained  them  there. 


Wealtb. — ODe  of  ihe  best  and  most  satisfactory 
uses  of  wealth,  my  dear  boy,  (says  Punch,  iu  his 
"  Letters  to  his  Son/')  is  to  dazzle  with  our  riches  the 
eyes  of  oar  neighbors.    Yoar  dear  mother  once  hit 
this  point  to  a  nicety.     We  had  long  expected  the 
payment  of  a  small  legacy  beaueaihed  to  her  bv  a 
distant  relation,  whose  exact  degree  of  kindred  I 
cared  not  much  to  inquire  into.  It  was  enough  for  at 
that  yoar  dear  mother's  name  was  down  in  the  will ; 
and  that  the  executors  promised  some  day  to  fa  ith- 
fully  perform  the  injunctions  of  the  dear  deceased. 
*' And  when  we  get  this  monej/*  said  your  mother 
to  me  in  a  moment  of  connubial  confidence.  *'  I  tell 
you  what  we'll  do  with  it — 1  tell  yoa,  my  love,  what 
we'll  do  with  it."    As  I  knew  she  would  proceed  no 
further  until   I  begged  to  know  her  intentions,  I  at 
once  put  the  question  :    *'  What,  my  dearest,  what 
will  you  do  with  it  1"    •*  Why,  mv  love,"  answered 
your  parent,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  '  we'll 
take  the  plate  out  of  pawn,  and  give  a  party."    Yes; 
the  great  gratification  lobe  gathered  from  the  legacy 
was,  that  we  might  flash  our  four  tea-spoons  and  pair 
of  tongs  in  the  eyes  of  people  for  whom  we  had  not 
the  slightest  esteem ;  and  to  one  of  whom  yoar  mo- 
ther had,  1  know,  on  three  occasions  captiooslv  re- 
fused the  loan  of  her  bellows.  *  •  I  think  I  have 
heard   you  say  my  love  the  face  of  Nature— the 
open  sky — the  fields,  the  trees,  the  shining  river,  all 
are  glorious  to  you  1     My  dear  boy,  whatever  may 
be  your  present  delight  in  contemplating  iheve  ob- 
jects, as  yet  you  know  nothing  of  tneir  value.   Look 
upon  them  with  the  eye  of  a  proprietor,  and  what  a 
bloom  will  come  upon  the  picture  I    Every  bit  of 
turf  will  be  an  emerald  to  you ;  evenr  grasshopper 
will  chirrup — a  very  angel  to  your  self-complacency ; 
every  tree,  moved  by  the  wind,  will  bow  to  you  as 
yoa  pass  by  it ;  the  very  fish  in  the  river  will 

Show  the  son  their  wav'd  coats  dropp'd  with  gold. 
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reflecting  there  your  wealth,  and  not  their  beauty. 
Nav,  that  portion  of  the  sky  which  rains  and  shines 
its  blessings  upon  your  land,  you  will  behold  as 
yoars ;  yea,  human  pride,  strong  in  its  faith  of  pro- 
pertv,  will  read  upon  the  face  of  heaven  itself— 
'  Mbitm!"  Every  sanbeara  will  be  to  you  as  if  it 
were  an  ingot,  now  delicious  and  how  entrancing 
''  jr ,  .||        *    *  ^L     J         A      roast  have  been  the  feelings  of  Adam  when  he  a  woks 

rone,  and  be  will  secure  the  dynasty   inEdcn.  to  find  himsclf-a  landed  proprietor  !- 
oae  continuance  he  is  to  apprehensive,  |  ck&rivaH. 
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THE  ENCHANTED  LILY. 


BT  THOMAS  rXATBKRSTORS. 

¥tom  AIiitwortb*B  M  agaiiaa. 

Tacms  U  •  tweet  and  dim  reeeas 

In  the  depths  of  a  lone  green  wilderness—* 

"Tis  form'd  of  cedar,  beech,  and  pine, 

Whose  boughs  so  closely  interwine 

That  scarce  a  glimpse  of  sky  is  seen 

The  thick  and  deep  green  leaves  between  : 

1*he  moss  of  its  untrodden  floor 

Is  interwoven  all  with  flowers, 

And  the  breezy  roof  is  fretted  o'er 

With  quivering  light  in  the  noontide  hoars  ; 

But  when  the  moon  is  bright  and  high, 

She  pours  throngh  the  web-like  tracery 

A  tremulous  and  tender  glow 

Upon  the  velvet  sward  below. 

There  trills  a  thin  and  silvery  brook, 

Through  the  grass  and  flowers  of  the  fairy  nook, 

Which  is  fed  by  a  clear  and  sparkling  well, 

That  springs  in  the  midst  of  the  leafy  cell ; 

And  hither  at  night  the  elves  would  come, 

When  the  skies  were  bright  and  the  winds  were 

dumb, 
To  sport  in  the  mazy  dome,  and  lave 
Their  moony  limbs  in  the  crystal  wave. 

In  the  days  of  yore,  a  wandering  knight 

Reposed  on  the  marge  of  that  fountam  bright, 

And  he  dreamt  a  dream  that  a  lady  fair, 

By  a  wicked  enchanter,  was  spelU bound  there 

And  that  he  alone  could  dissolve  the  spell. 

And  free  the  nymph  from  the  magic  well. 

The  sprite  of  his  vision  then  portray 'd 

The  shadowy  form  of  the  captive  maid,— 

The  waters  heaved  on  their  glassy  breast 

A  fair  young  lily's  veined  crest, 

Which,  obeying  the  wave  of  the  mystic  wand, 

DisclosKsd  a  being  so  bright — so  fond — 

As  fiird  the  breast  of  the  sleeping  knight 

With  a  tumult  of  wonder  and  wild  delight. 

Oh,  never,  I  ween,  had  he  gazed  before 

On  charms  so  bright  as  that  fair  maid  wore  ; 

The  dewy  plumes  of  the  winged  air 

Waved  back  her  hyacinthine  hair 

From  her  young  white  brow  and  her  azure  eyes, 

That  were  full  of  the  light  of  the  starry  skies. 

And  tarn'd  the  hues  of  the  violet  dim —  ^ 

Aod  their  orbs  were  weepingly  fix'd  on  him. 

Hi  wmng  from  the  earth  with  an  eager  bound, 
And  M  threw  out  his  arms — but,  alas !  he  found 
Ha  bad  been  but  the  sport  of  an  idle  dream  : 
fhe  moon  and  the  starlight  softly  fell 
ThroQgh  the  emerald  gloom  of  the  leafy  dome 
On  the  clear  blue  breast  of  the  fairy  well. 

Alond  he  calPd  upon  'squire  and  thrall, 

They  were  chain'd  in  slumber,  each  and  all— 

^  deep,  that  but  for  the  heaving  breath. 

He  had  deem*d  them  lock'd  in  the  sleep  of  death  ! 

And  their  steeds  reposed  on  the  shady  ground, 

In  the  same  deep  magic  of  slumber  bound. 

^iih  a  frown  of  anger  he  grasped  his  lance. 

To  roQse  them  up  from  their  mystic  trance, 

When  a  murmur  of  melody,  sweet  and  low, 

Arose  on  his  ear,  with  a  lute-like  flow. 

And  sank  to  his  soul  like  the  bloomy  balm 

Of  a  spring'tide  eve,  when  the  skies  are  calm. 

The  notes  grew  loader,  and  seem'd  to  swell 
From  tha  itill  bli&e  depths  of  the  waveleas  well, 


And  a  circle  of  tiny,  elMIke  things. 

Arose  from  its  bosom,  intensely  bright, 

Which  they  fanned,  with  the  leaves  of  their  beamy 

wings, 
Into  eddies  of  rainbow  light. 
SoAly  they  wing'd  their  airy  way, 
Like  butterflies  buoy'd  in  the  beams  of  May—- 
Now  dipt  in  the  wave,  now  dyed  in  the  sheen 
Of  the  tremulous  rays  that  reposed  on  the  green ; 
And  thus,  as  they  wove  their  mystic  ring. 
The  marvelling  warrior  heard  them  sing  : — 

CHORUS  OP  ILVSS. 

Our  task  is  done — 

Our  task  is  done  ! 
We  have  drugged  the  dark  enchanter's  sleep, 

Since  sunset  honr. 

With  the  poppy. flower, 
And  locked  him  in  slumber,  fast  and  deep  ! 

We  have  pluck'd  the  wand 

From  his  red  right  hand — 
No  more  shall  his  victim  in  bondage  weep  ; 

The  magic  is  won  ! 

Our  task  is  done  ! 
The  charm  we  sever-^the  spell  we  break  1 

Away !  awav ! 

Pale  Vesper  8  rav 
Is  sick  with  the  light  of  the  rushing  day  ! 

To  brake  and  fell. 

To  vale  and  dell. 
To  forest  and  mountain — away  !  away  ! 

Softly  and  sweetly  the  echoes  died 
In  the  voiceless  space  of  the  welkin  wide. 
Till  nought  was  heard  but  the  sleepy  trill 
Of  the  eager  waves  of  that  infant  rill, 
As  they  leap'd  along,  with  a  lulling  song. 
The  moss  and  the  flowers  and  leaves  among  ; 
And  the  fays  dissolved  in  the  ether  blue. 
As  fades  in  the  beams  of  niorn  the  dew. 
But  quick  as  their  mysterious  flight, 
A  queen-like  lily,  fair  and  bright, 
Display'd  her  lithe  and  sylphite  bell 
On  the  placid  breast  of  the  azure  well. 

There  stood  shs,  like  a  fair  young  bride, 

In  her  dream  of  joy  and  her  hour  of  pride, 

Ascending  out  of  her  liquid  cave. 

And  viewing  her  limbs  in  the  limpid  wave  ; 

The  pausing  moon  on  her  forehead  shone. 

And  the  eye  of  the  knight  was  flx'd  thereon. 

When  lo !  from  the  clasp  of  her  veined  arms, 

So  modestly  folding  her  virgin  charms, 

A  creature  bright,  of  dazzling  light, 

Look'd  out  with  a  smile  on  his  raptured  sight. 

The  spell  was  burst — the  nymph  was  free 

From  the  dark  magician's  glamourie — 

But  ah }  too  eager  he  to  grasp 

His  treasure  in  a  lover's  clasp — 

No  sooner  did  his  mortal  hold 

In  rapturous  clasp  her  form  enfold, 

Than  one  long,  low,  mysterious  wail 

Was  borne  to  silence  by  the  gale, 

And  in  a  shower  of  sighing  rain 

She  sank  amid  the  waves  again ! 

The  morning  broke,  but  nowhere  found 
His  serfs  their  lord  ;— thev  sought  around 
Each  gloomy  thicket,  dell,  and  cleft, 
In  vain — in  vain —  no  trace  was  left ! 
And  'squire  and  thrall,  with  troubled  look, 
At  length  their  anxious  search  forsook, 
And  each,  in  mystic  wonder  bound. 
Stole,  awed,  from  that  enchanted  ground. 
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ANTI-COaN-EJlW  LEAGUE. 

The  Anti-Corn 
Sfetropulitnn  dei 
day — a  public  meeting  of  liieir  friends  and 
supporters  at  the  Ctuwn  und  Anchor  TbV' 
CTD.  Mr.  Hniner  Stannfield  of  Leeds  took 
the  chair  ;  and  ibere  were  present,  Mr.  John 
Bright  of  Rochdale,  Mr.  Brooks  of  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
Milncr  Gibaon,  Mr.  Ewart,  Dr.  Bowrin^,  Mr. 
R.  R.  R.  Moore  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Pnulton, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  Chairmen  and 
Secretaries  of  the  branch  Asfociaiions  ol 
the  Metropolis.  The  meeting  is  said  to 
hare  been  the  largest  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  for  twenty-four  years :  not  only  the 
'  great  room,  but  all  the  ame-rooms  and  pas- 
sages, were  crowded  \  and  deputations  were 
sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  platform  for 
speakers,  who  came  out  and  addressed 
auxiliary  meetings.  Frequent  allusion  was 
made  to  the  scone  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons last  Friday  night.  The  Chairman  le- 
inarked — 

"If  there  he  any  characteristic  of  an  English- 
man ivhich  distinguiEhes  Richard  Cobden  more 
than  another,  it  is  his  love  of  fair  play.  Now, 
foul  play  has  been  practised  on  that  gentleman. 
(Vehement  cheering.)  The  higher  the  parly 
from  whom  it  emanated,  the  fouler  the  deed. 
To  accuse  n  man  openly  of  mitigating  to  the 
commisBion  of  assasaination,  il'  there  were 
grounds  fur  such  a  charge,  i[  would  be  manly — 
It  would  be  bnhi — it  would  be  English  to  make 
it:  but  to  insinuate  what  il  is  not  dared  to  ex- 
press, is  worthy  ofn  mind  prarliscd  in  duplicity. 
{Loud  cheers.)  But  let  Mr.  Cobden  be  assured 
that,  from  whatever  source  this  atrocious  siigma 
proceeds — nhoerer  aims  the  foul  blow — whether 
it  be  a  wily  enemy  or  a  fal?e  friend — (Loud  cries 
of '  Roebuck !'  and  groans) — his  countrymen  will 
rally  round  him  and  sec  that  he  has  lair  piay." 
(Continued  cheering.) 

Mr.  Cobden  himself  said,  he  would  rather 
that  the  transaction  had  not  been  alluded 
to:  be  should  leave  it  in  the  bands  of  his 
intelligent  countrymen,  and  be  satisfied  with 
their  verdict — 

"  You  have  been  told  that  I  have  been  charged 
in  my  place  in  Parliament  with  instigatinff  to 
assassination  I  1,  who  received  a  diploma  irom 
the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  peacemaker,  on  ac- 
count of  my  writing,  lonz  betore  I  was  known  at 
a  politirian  :  I,  who  in  nil  shapes,  to  the  best  of 
mv  humble  ability,  endeavored  to  depress  the 
false  boast  of  mere  animal  powers  at  the  expense 
of  the  immortal  perl  of  onr  being:  I,  who  abhor 
capital  punishments:  I,  who  am  conBcieniionsly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  take 
life,  even  for  the  punishment  of  mnrder :  I  have 
i**^  accused  of  mstigating  to  assassination !" — 
I  groans.) 
then  proceeded  indignantly  to  de- 


nounce  the  impnlfilions  of  the  Tory  pren. 
He  \VM  interrupted  by  some  person,  who 
cnllod  out  "Question!"  en  interruption 
which  Mr.  Cobden  with  much  temper  and 
adroitness,  turned  to  account — 

"  That  gentleman,  whether  he  he  friend  or 
fiicniy,  is  righL  it  is  a  mistake,  and  a  great 
I'null  on  our  part,  to  allow  ourselves  for  a  no- 
mem  to  be  diverted  from  the  real  question.  It 
m  iht;  game,  tlie  drlih crate  game  of  our  enemies, 
(o  BCEitier  charges  agBinst  us,  and  thus  divert  tlie 
minds  of  the  people  from  the  object  which  we 
liHve  at  heart." 

H6  described  the  peaceful  weapons  of  the 
League — the  printing-press,  and  lectures ; 
its  object — to  make  the  Corn-law  known, 
understood,  abhorred,  and  therefore  speed- 
ily put  to  an  end.  After  a  clever  Anti-Corn- 
law  address,  Mr.  Cobden  again  adverted  to 
the  charges  against  the  League  j  referring 
particularly  to  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bayley,  of  Sheffield,  oa  the  6tb  of  July — 

"  Their  enemies'nught  single  out  an  individual 
Fpocch  or  an  individual  act  to  reproach  them 
with  ;  and  what  ihen'T    Let  a  man,  whether  he 
be  a  real  enemy  or  a  false  friend,  single  out  the 
individual  speech  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
pay  (hat  his  language  was  violent  and  indiscreet, 
il  Mr.  Cobden  would  say  to  him,  as  had  been 
id  to  another  before  him, '  Let  him  who  is  wiih- 
t  Bin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone.'    There 
IE  no  doubt  but  that  the  short  life  of  the  League 
d  tvitnesBcd  acts  of  indiscretion,  as  there  were 
te  of  indiscretion  in  the  daily  and  weekly  lives 
them  all:  but  was  it  the  part  of  a  friend  to 
luiit  the  most  public  stage  he  could  find  in  the 
unlry,  and  declaim  against  a  member  of  the 
.iii-Com-law  League,  in  langnage  which  ha 
know  would  be  seized  hold  of  hy  the  Monopolist 
■-S  and  applied  to  the  whole  League  f     Waa 
ght  that  a  friend  to  their  cause  should  lake 
I  a  way  of  reproving  individual  acts  ofmem- 
:  of  their  body  1  or  should  he  not  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  suhjcct  to  those  members  of  the 
League  with  whom  he  was  in  close  correxpond- 
mcc  at  the  lime  7   But  he  did  not  attend  there  to 
'xculpate  the  members  of  the  League  from 
charges  which  might  have  been  brought  against 
hem.    He  heard  these  charges  with  regret,  but 
lie  k[jew  that  the  League  bad  outgrown  such 
charges.   They  could  laugh  at  them,  and  despise 
''    m  i  nay  more,  they  would  do  what  probably 
h  kind  friends  as  those  who  advanced  them 
did  not  intend  or  wish  that  they  should  do— they 
would  profit  by  their  censures?'   (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Bright  delivered  a  very  long  speech, 
n  the  course  of  which  he  said,  that  as  long 
IS  the  Corn-laws  existed,  they  would  be  lia< 
b!e  to  such  outbreaica  as  those  of  the  au- 
tumn :  so  long  as  human  nature  remained 
it  was,  he  felt  satisfied  that  vast  molti- 
tudes  of  men,  who  could  live  if  the  law 
permitted  them,  would  not  lie  down  and  die 
'  itlv  with  wives  and  children  starving 
ma  them.    He  believed  that  if  the  late 
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istOTbancca  had  taken  plare  in  iheasricol- 
lanl  districts,  the  probntile  results  wonld 
bave  been  such  as  lie  dared  not  conteinplate. 
Tbe  brutal  ignorance  of  ihc  ag^riciiltural  la- 
borer might  be  in  some  degree  explained, 
wben  tbey  recollected  that  there  were  no 
persons  above  their  own  sititation  iji  life 
who  had  for  them  a  word  of  syiiipnlhy  or 
CDinfurt.  Siich  una  not  the  case  with  the 
Operatives  in  the  ma niiTac luring  districts. 
Their  employers  interested  themselves  in 
their  condition;  Eiut  had  the  rural  squire 
■nd  the  clergymnD  any  sympathy  with  their 
ttarortiinnte  laborers  \ 

Colonel  Thompson  ridiculed  Sir  R.  Peel'B 
fears  of  assassination — 

"The  Prime  Minister  had  been  represented  as 
bavingbeenioiichf'xciled  at  something — n  threat 
•f  ftsaaBsination  I  (Lnnghler.)  If  Ihie  was  true, 
h  muM  have  arisen  from  the  etill  small  voice  of 
Wnteience ;  and  be  would  not  wish  him  visited 
with  any  greater  eencure.  He  knew  a  little  girl 
Vbo  atood  being  shot  at  a  great  deal  better  than 
Iw  did.  (Tremendous  cheering  for  some  min- 
Btea,  intermingled  with  cries  of 'The  Clueenl 
God  blese  her !')  He  believed  thai  the  whole 
tSair  WHfl  a  political  stratagem.  The  Quarterly 
ilerlew  had  charged  him  with  eaving  it  was 
tine  1A  do  aomcthins  more  tlian  talli:  that  was 
Wered  during  the  progress  of  the  late  election, 
nd  referred  lo  the  conduct  of  the  electors  on  the 


League  in  reference  to  a  laie 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Mr. 
'fiaiDc,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  Dr.  Bow- 
ling; and,  thanks  havinij  been  voted  to  the 
CbftinnRn,  it  peaceably  separnled. 


GIR  ROBERT  PEEL  AND  H13  ERA. 

Tmm  Bell'*  Weekly  TtftKng't. 

Sir  Robert  Ptel  and  his  Em.   Cotes,  London. 

A*  notbing  is  more  sought  after  in  this 

■ly  tfaaii  biography  and  anecdotes  of  public 

^hknclers,  we  candidly  confess  onrselvea 

J  leased  with  the  work  now  before  us,  as 
irgcly  contributing  to  the  curiosity  and 
•ntertainment  of  the  reader,  and  disclosing 
many  particulors  relating  to  the  family  of 
tbc  eminent  statesman  whose  name  stands 
te  prominently  on  the  title-page.  This,  in- 
Ijdecd,  may  be  emphatically  called  the  "  Era" 
!fcf  Sir  K.  Peel,  and  his  name  seems  stanaped 
^pon  it,  for  all  posterity,  as  the  leading 
<Aaracter  of  the  age. 

Th«  grandfather  of  Sir  R.  Peel  is  said  to 

JtmJe  been  traditionally  known  in  Lancashire 

"  Parsley  Peel,"  from  the  circumstance 

his  Grat  having  used  the  parsley  leaf  as 


his  commencing  pattern  in  calico  printing. 
His  third  son,  the  late  Sir  Robert,  was  the 
founder  of  the  family.  He  was  horn  al 
Blackburn  in  1750,  and  after  having  traded 
in  that  town  for  some  yenta,  lie  removed  to 
Bury,  and  eslnblichea  that  larger  cotton 
manufactory,  which  ultimately  led  to  bia 
great  wealth.  Having  acrjuired  a  fortune, 
he  procured  himself  to  be  returned  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  waa 
made  a  baronet,  and  died  in  1831},  leaving 
behind  him  a  plentiful  landed  estate,  and 
between  one  and  two  millions  of  perRonal 
property.  The  present  Sir  R.  Peel,  the 
prime  minister,  thus  fpeeks  of  bis  father  :— 
"  My  father  moved  in  a  confined  sphere,  and 
employed  his  talents  in  improving  the  cot- 
ton trade.  He  had  neither  wish  nor  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
his  native  country,  or  society  far  removed 
from  his  native  county,  Lancashire.  I  lived 
under  his  roof  till  I  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  and  had  many  opportunities  of 
discovering  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  mechanical  genius  and  a  good 
heart.  He  had  many  sons,  and  placed  them 
all  in  Giluatinns  that  they  might  be  useful 
lo  each  other.  The  cotton  trade  was  pre- 
ferred, aa  best  calculated  lo  secure  this  ob- 
ject ;  and  by  habits  of  industry,  and  impart- 
ing to  his  ofTspring  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  coitoa  mann- 
fncture,  he  lived  to  see  his  children  con- 
nected together  in  business,  and  by  their 
successful  exertions  to  become,  without 
one  exception,  opulent  and  happy.  My 
father  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  our  family  ;  and  he  so  accurately 
ippreciatcd  the  importance  of  commercial 
I'ealth,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  he 
IBS  often  heard  to  sny  that  the  profits  of 
ndividuals  were  small,  compared  with  the 
lational  gains  arising  from  trade." 

Sir  E.  Peel,  the  father  of  the  Premier, 
led  a  very  early  pret^entiment  that  his  son 
vuuld  rise  to  high  [public  station,  and  In  his 
plain  way  of  speaking  he  even  mentioned 
this  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "  I  taught 
him,"  he  said,  "  from  early  life  lo  walk  in 
the  steps  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  "1  felt  persuaded 
that  be  would  deserve  the  praire  which 
e  honorable  gentleman  bad  been  pleas- 
ed to  bestow  upon  the  speech  which  ne  has 
Just  made."  The  present  Sir  Robert,  the 
Premier,  was  born  at  Chambethall,  near 
Bury,  in  Lancashire,  in  1788.  He  was  sent 
it  a  proper  age  to  Harrow  school,  where  bo 
vas  a  schoolfellow  of  Lord  Byron,  who  thus 
speaks  of  him  while  be  was  his  companion 
at  Harrow.  "  He  was  my  form-fellow,  and 
were  both  at  the  top  of  our  class.     We 
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were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother  was 
my  intimate  friend.  There  were  always 
great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  as  all — mas- 
ters and  scholars — and  he  has  not  disap- 
pointed them.  Asa  scholar  he  was  greatly 
my  superior ;  as  a  declaimer  and  actor,  I 
was  reckoned  at  least  his  equal:  as  a  school- 
boy, out  of  school,  I  was  always  in  scrapes, 
and  he  never  :  and  in  school,  he  always 
knew  his  lesson,  and  I  rarely ;  but  when  I 
knew  it,  [  knew  it  nearly  as  well.  In  gene- 
ral information,  history,  &c.  &c.,  I  think  I 
was  his  superior,  as  well  as  of  most  boys  of 
my  standing." 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  pass  through 
the  well-known  details  of  the  life  of  this 
eminent  statesman.  The  writer  of  these 
notes  seems  well  acquainted  with  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  and  the  leading  characters  of 
the  day. 

A  NIGHT  IN  THE   HOUSE  OE  COSfMONS. 

''Peel  very  punctually  comes  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  five  o'clock.  He  will  be 
here  immediately.  Oh,  there  he  is,  with  papers 
in  his  hand,  I  suppose  the  copy  of  some  newly- 
concluded  commercial  treaty.  You  will  see  him 
stand  at  the  bar  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  ^^^Pi. 
of  course,  he  has  not  long  to  wait ;  though,  if 
other  matters  are  in  the  way,  he  must  take  his 
turn.    Hark ! 

« '  Sir  Robert  Peel ! ' » 

'* '  Papers,  sir,  by  command  of  her  Majesty.' " 

"  *  Bring  them  up.' " 

•*  There,  now,  he  is  *  bringing  them  up.' 

«<  Does  it  not  strike  you,  as  he  moves  up  the 
floor  of  the  house,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  tnauvaise 
hmte  about  him ! — a  thing  that  surprises  me,  con- 
sidering his  rather  handsome  person,  address, 
and  long  usage  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

'*  Yes,  but  though  reputed  such  a  peculiarly 
cool,  cautious  man.  he  is,  in  temperament,  very 
sensitive,  and  keenly  alive  to  all  the  proprieties 
of  morals  and  of  manners.  You  see  he  is  a  florid 
man— sanguineous ;  and  such  men  are  frequent- 
ly very  attentive  to  externals,  while  'black'  or 
'  bilious'  men,  though  just  as  full  of  self,  are 
more  apt  to  neglect  manner,  in  their  deeper  med- 
itation of  matter. 

^  How  old  is  Peel  ? 

''He  approaches  his  55th  year,  and,  as  you 
may  perceive,  is  in  the  bloom  of  health,  as  well 
as  the  prime  of  life. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  his  domestic  life — 
of  Lady  Peel,  who  she  is,  and  what  she  is  ? 

''  Not  a  bit ;  but  it  is  most  amiable^  social,  and 

uninpotted — Peel  is  a  virtuous  and  religious  man ; 

and  if  I  had  heard  any  thing  I  would  not  repeat 

it    Ladies'  maids,  chambermaids^  and  footmen, 

are  the  very  worst  appreciators  of^  character :  so 

far  from  being  able  to  see  below  the  surface,  they 

do  not  even  see  the  surface ;  and  a  man  so  quiet 

in  his  domestic  habits  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  only 

be  known  throuffh  a  domestic  medium.    As  for 

^v  Peel,  I  only  know  what  every  body  knows 

Lt  she  is  the  daughter  of  General  Sir  John 

[}  thathe  was  married  to  her  in  1880}  that 
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she  is  a  most  elegant,  lovely,  quiet,  unobtrusive 
lady ;  and  said  to  be  dotingly  fond  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  family. 

''As  for  Sir  Robert's  oratory,  what  do  yon 
think  of  that  ? 

'*  It  depends  on  your  estimate  and  definition  of 
oratory.  As  a  speaker,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no 
rival  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'*  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  understand  by 
an  orator,  a  man  wno  can  talk  well. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
not  a  Burke,  nor  a  Fox,  nor  a  Canning ;  his  un- 
derstanding, though  not  very  capacious,  is  excel- 
lent ;  and  mough  rather  slow  to  appreciate  and 
acknowledge  principles,  he  is  not  capable  of  doe* 
gedly  persevering  in  a  course  against  which  his 
intellect  protests.  His  eloquence  Is  therefore  a 
reflection  of  his  character.  His  mind  is  not  deep- 
toned,  his  oratory  is  not  electric,  he  clothes  no 
principles  in  burning  words,  emits  no  'living 
thunders,'  imprints  no  ineffaceable  recollections. 
Yet  he  is  really  an  admirable  and  accomplished 
public  speaker — as  such,  unrivalled  in  the  pre- 
sent house.  The  habits  of  his  mind  enable  him 
to  arrange  his  topics  with  ereat  art,  and  to  pre- 
sent them  with  exceeding  clearness  ;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Milton,  '  bis  words,  like  so  many  nim- 
ble and  airv  servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command, 
and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall 
aptly  into  their  places.'  His  voice,  though  nei- 
ther sonorous,  nor  capable  of  varied  expression, 
is  managed  with  much  skill,  and  so  renderea 
subservient  to  the  speaker's  purposes  as  to  make 
him,  if  not  a  powerful,  at  least  a  delightful  and 
exceedingly  interesting  talker.  He  greatly  en- 
joys having  to  reply  to  opponents  who  may  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  fair  retort,  or  even  to  a 
dexterous  ouibble,  or  an  ingenious  rhetorical  per- 
version. Let  some  blundering  speaker  make 
some  awkward  admission  or  obvious  exaggera- 
tion— let  some  philosopher  wander  out  of  5ie  or- 
dinary traclL  and  draw  arguments  for  annual 
parliaments  from  the  annu^  revolution  of  the 
earth — then  Sir  Robert  Peel  treasures  them  all 
up,  gives  them  a  ludicrous  turn,  and  with  his  face 
all  wreathed  with  smiles,  looks  round  to  enjoy 
the  bursting  laughter  and  the  ringing  cheer 
which  echo  behind  him.  His  enjoyment  of  this 
kind  of  thing  has  betrayed  him  into  that  habit  of 
rhetorical  evasion  which  has  too  much  character- 
ized his  parliamctary  speeches,  and  procured  fbr 
him  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  master 
of  plausibilities  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
is  shaking  off  this  habit,  and  taking  fairer,  and, 
therefore,  higher  ground. 

LORD  STANkET. 

"  It  is  time  for  me  now  to  put  in  a  word.  Will 
you  point  out  Lord  Stanley  to  me  / 

"He  is  not  in  the  house.  See,  there  he  is. 
coming  in,  swinging  his  hat  betwixt  finger  and 
thumb. 

"  Why,  I  thought  that  Stanley  was  a  little 
man — quite  a  boy  in  personal  appearance. 

"  You  surely  don't  expect  men  to  remain  for 
ever  the  same.  Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley  is  now 
44  years  of  age ;  a  time  of  life  when,  if  ever  a 
man  is  goioff  to  become  stout^  he  manilests  it. 
His  iordSiip  nas  more  jkpiqim  than  his  flriendi 
LordJohn. 
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'  His  fK^nd  LorJ  John  !  What  genuine  friend- 
ip  «in  subsist  beineen  political  rivaln,  where 
lie  oCUiem,  especially,  is  eo  bitter  and  cfiusltc  in 
i«  application  oC  sliia-plaalers}  1  am  afraid  il 
f  most  be  u  hollow  proreEsion  ofwonlB. 

"  There  you  are  roisiakcn.  A  very  corilial 
•ympnthy  slil!  exists  between  Stanley  and  Rus- 
I  pell;  for  Lord  John  is  quite  aware  that  nobody 
I  Bore regrets  Stanley's  impetuosity  and  potulance 
I  wf  temper  than  Stanley  does  himself— when  the 
I  it  te  over.    Od  the  occneion  of  the  Jesth  of  Lord 


I'lliip  c 


I  John's  first  wife,  and  in  the  very  heat  of  parly 

I  varfare,  Stanley  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  John, 

lull  ofkindly  and  afTectionatesympalhy  ;  and  on 

Hvcral  occaeiona  there  has  been  a  very  cordial 

blctrhange  of  mutual  regard. 

"Whala  pity,  then,  that  Stanley,  with  so  mur.h 
mi  ability  and  KCnuine  oratoria!  fire,  should 
loirer  hie  standing  as  a  statesman,  by  those  oc- 
BBalonal  bursts  ol  clever,  energetic,  indiscreet, 
puaionaie  Impecuoeity,  which  render  him  as 
much  the  dread  of  friends  as  offues  I 

"  At) !  he  will  cool,  ifhe  continue  long  in  office. 
Bis  RAiural  tcmpeniment  was  excited  and  sharp- 
ened ia  opposition ;  and  he  was  encouraged  and 
flattered  in  hia  displays,  because  he  ia  the  very 
Piolon  of  an  assailing  party  in  debate.  In  care- 
lest  power,  rapid,  yet  easy  flow  of  idea  and  of 
uitentnco,  and  in  severe,  almost  savage  retort, 
Stanley  has  no  equal  in  the  house :  Brougham, 
if)  bis  liest  diiys,  would  have  overtopped  him,  but 
there  is  no  Brougham  in  the  present  House  of 
CommonB. 


**  What  poFition  does  Lord  John  Russell  hold 

"  As  an  orator — nil.  He  wants  tlie  physical 
tonformation  and  the  mental  energy  that  are  es- 
Mtitial  to  oratory.  But  he  is  an  admirable  sen- 
tentious thinker ;  and  though  in  the  mere  power 
of  apeaking  he  is  poor,  his  speochos  are  frequent- 
ly filll  of  poiot  as  well  as  of  matter. 

**  Then  you  think  favorably  of  his  abilities  7 

"  Not  only  of  his  abilities,  but  of  his  character; 
>nd  lo  roe  it  is  a  matter  of  reii!  jileasure  to  see 
two  such  ancient  and  nolilc  families  as  that  of 
Derby  and  ofBedford  furnishing represcniati 
of  *o  much  personal  worth  and  ability  as  Lard 
Stanley  and  Lord  John  Russell.  And  . 
many  great  quenions  have  been  settled,  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  the  idea,  that  hccBUse  the 
whifs  Eire  mil,  and  the  torics  are  in,  therefore  such 
a  man  as  Lord  John  Russell  is  to  be  for  ever  ex- 
eladed  from  office,  in  a  ministry  where  he  could 
■UbcBidchiBfriend  Stanley,  ana  his  old  colleague 
Graham. 

•■Ves,  yes,  plausible  enough:  but  coalition  is 
fto  agly  word ;  and  even  though  there  may  be 
now  only  fersonol  recollections  to  cause  any  ma- 
Wrial  difference,  still  wc  must  not  forget  that  in 
(he  public  mind  there  ia  usually  a  'great  gulf  Rk- 
ed'  Between  whig  and  tory — not  an  impassable 
gulf,  oa  Graham  and  Stanley  testify,  but  wide 
enough  in  the  esiimaiion  of  party  morality.  But, 
talking  of  Graham,  show  me  Sir  James  Mackin- 
toah'a '  manly  puppy.' 

eiK  tiMsa  (ia*D«M. 
"There  he  is,  sitting  beside  Peel.    Sir  James 
Robert  George  Graham  is  of  (he  some  age  as 
V«~n.  No.  I.  5 


Lord  John  RubboU,  botli  having  been  bnm  in  'Off; 
but  you  see  the  bright  sword  of  Netherby  is  big 
enough  and  tall  enough  to  put  Lord  Johu  in  his 
scabbard. 

"  Graham  has  oscillated  too  violently  between 
•xutmee  for  my  t^iste. 

'  No  doubt  of  it ;  and  Lord  John,  in  his  qi 
way,  very  eifeetuaily  '  pitched  it  into  hini'  not 
long  ajgo,  when  he  reminded  him  of  his  denuncia- 
tion ol  'the  birds  of  prey,'  the  recipients  of  the 
public  money,  while  he,  Lord  John,  wlio  had 
atnrted  into  public  life  'a  moderate  relbrmer,' 
was  'a  moderate  reformer,  still.'  It  is  curious  to 
^ee  Graham  on  tliese  occasions,  or  when  he  is 
pelted  ivith  quolaiiona  from  his  '  com  and  curren- 
cy:' at  times  he  blusbcs  a  liille:  an  'innocent 
confusion'  occasionally  mantles  on  his  cbcekj  but 
generally  s])eaking,  he  Inugiis  as  hearty  as  the 
~  It,  and  seems  to  think  il  capital  sporL 

'  Does  not  thai  manifest  a  deficiency  ia  the 

:e  sense  of  honor  1 

■'Well,  well:  let  -sleeping  dogs  lie;'  for  'to 

'  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.'  Graham  aban- 
doned his  colleagues  and  his  party,  and  did  not 
treat  them  with  scrunuloiis  care  afler  be  leil  them. 
But  they  say  that  ine  old  hare  returns  at  last  to 
the  old  form;  his  father  was  a  Tory.  But  let 
justice  be  done  to  Sir  James  Graham.  He  is  a 
man  of  real  ability;  and  now  tlmi  he  is  in  office, 
be  retains  and  maintains  some  of  his  old  opinions 
with  manliness  and  consistency. 

''  By  the  way,  there  is  the  rising  hope  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  Peel's  right  arm— William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;  and  Master  of  the  Mint. 

MK.    GLADSTONE. 

"That  young  man  I— what  a  dieappointmenl ! 
In  person  he  is  of  a  good  stature,  and,  like  Stan- 
Icy,  has  A  pretty,  good-natured,  rather  pouting 
mouth,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  like 
Stanley's,  has  a*  knitted,'  ifnotafcowningaapecl. 
But  what  disappoints  mo  most  is  the  smaluiess 
of  the  head.     LlnderStonley's  careless  locks,  you 
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of  forehead : 
philosophic  work- 
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..  „...--.f- — ,  .^...,  ^jpa- 

id/brcadtli   of  face.     Can  aucli  a 
small  head  carry  all  he  knows  1 

"  We  must  take  men  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
imagine  Ihem.  The  head  is  small,  but  it  ia 
well  shaped.  You  notice  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  face  rather  expresses  severity ;  and  I  am  told 
that  old  Gladsione,  and  the  family  generally, 
have  been  noted  in  Liverpool  for  what  ia  called 
a  '  crusty'  temperament.  If  this  be  ao,  and  thia 
young  man  inherits  it,  he  is  an  example  of  the 
power  of  principle,  for  he  seems  to  have  his  tem- 
per aingularly  under  control.  His  voice,  loo,  ia 
sweet  and  plaintive:  he  has  amazing  clearness 
of  speech  and  volubility  of  utterance,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  run  into  a  mellifluous  monotony, 
which  he  will  probably  correct. 

"  Are  his  abilities  as  great  as  they  aay,  or  is  be 
an  example  of  being  'cried  up?" 

"  Oh,  no  man  can  doubt  that  his  abililie 
great    I  do  not  refer  to  hla  books  on  church  and 
state,  with  which  he  first  estabUshcd  his  repata-   .  ^ 
lion,  but  to  bis  conduct  in  itic  bouse.   He  prov^      J 
'  a  friend  in  need'  to  Peel  in  coodoctiDg  the  tedi-    M 
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oat  busineBs  and  details  of  the  new  tariff:  in  fact 
every  thing  devolved  on  the  prime  minister  and 
his  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and 
though  Peers  great  business  facility  and  long 
practice  in  addressing  the  house  enabled  him  to 
expound,  state,  and  defend  the  principles  and  de- 
taiJB  of  the  tariff  with  more  lulness,  force,  mid 
weight,  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
young  Gladstone  shone  in  the  department  of 
'facts  and  figures,'  and  displayed  a  capacity  for 
official  bu<<ine88  of  the  very  first  order. 

"  Old  Gladstone  has  risen  into  great  wealth 
from  a  humble  condition,  hns  he  not? 

^Yes;  the  Gladstone  family,  like  the  Peel 
family,  furnish  evidence  of  the  power  of  our  trade 
and  commerce  lo  throw  up  individuals  from  the 
bottom  of  society,  to  disport  themselves,  like  levi- 
athan, on  the  surface.  Old  Gladstone  made  his 
money  in  Liverpool,  as  Morrison,  the  member 
for  Inverness,  made  his  huge  fortune  in  London. 

LORO  PALMER8T0N. 

'^  Is  not  Palmerston  a  fop  ? 

*'  Tut,  one  has  no  patience  with  these  vulgar 
ideas  of  people,  which  vulgar  fools  propa^te. 
Certainly  '  Fanny  was  younger  once  than  she  is 
now;'  and  time  works  changes.  But  look  at  Pal- 
merston, sitting  on  those  front  benches ;  you  see 
all  the  signs  of  a  man  of  high  breeding,  nut  fop- 
pery there  is  none. 

*^  Is  it  not  singular  that  Palmerston  and  Peel 
should  now  be  pitted  as  rivals  1 

"  It  is  rather ;  but,  remember,  though  Palmer- 
ston and  Peel  commenced  public  life  together, 
Palmerston  was  in  advance  of  Peel  on  such  ques- 
tions as  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamenta- 
ry reform.  Palmerston  is  four  years  older  than 
reel,  being  now  59.  But  he  seems  in  excellent 
keeping ;  his  vi^r,  mental  and  bodily,  appears 
vniropaired — what  a  fine  looking  man  he  is ! 

^  But  is  he  really  a  man  of  talent  ? 

"  The  question  is  superfluous.  His  family,  the 
Temple  family — has  an  hereditary  reputation  for 
ability;  and  Palmerston  does  not  belie  it  To  be 
sore,  his  opponents  say,  as  Melbourne  said  of 
Lyndhurst,  that  his  talents  are  from  Grod,  but  the 
ajjplication  of  them  is  otherwise.  And  that  re- 
minds me  of  D'Israeli. 

*  MR.   B.  d'iSBABLI. 

"Do  you  see  that  tall,  rather  tln'n  young  man 
(hardty  young  now),  with  Jewish  cast  of  features, 
dark  countenance,  and  heavy,  full,  swimming 
eyes,  bent  either  in  meditation  or  on  vacancy — 
ffazing  downwards  to  discover  the  perforations 
m  the  floor?  That's  young  Ben  D'Israeli,  the 
■on  of  old  D'Israeli,  and  as  great  a  <  curiosity  of 
literatare'  as  his  father  ever  produced.  Some  time 
ago  he  took  to  the  foreign  line,  wanted  to  over- 
haul all  our  consular  establishments,  and  thought 
he  would  make  a  palpable  hit,  by  finding  Fal- 
merston,  like  the  devil,  in  every  mischierbrew- 
ing  abroad.  Ben  is  really  cfever — a  genius: 
but  somehow  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  party 
haye  not  taken  to  him ;  though  cleyer,  he  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  beeome  a  oors. 

IMU  BowBiira. 

"  Who  is  that  man  with  spectacles,  poking 
It  like  an  old  woman  1 
f M  moan  Bowrinib  I  lappoae— Doetor  Pdtt- 


tive  Utility.  That  man  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  very  considerable  ability  being  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  prevent  an  individual  from  becoming  a 
monstrous  bore.  He  is,  I  am  told,  kindly  snd  un* 
assuming  in  private  life ;  and  his  great  philologi- 
cal powers,  nis  travels,  his  statistics,  nis  Ben- 
thamism, and  advocacy  of  commercial  freedom, 
are  known  to  all.  Yet  as  a  speaker  in  the  house, 
he  is  lackadaisical,  lachrymose,  and  tedious ;  his 
pathos  is  invariably  batnos,  and  when  he  does 
sink  into  the  pathetic,  his  sing-song  intonation 
makes  it  excessively  ludicrous. 

"  You  speak  of  tfores — are  there  many  in  the 
house? 

*^  A  few :  there  is  a  youngish  man  down  there 
—  he  with  reddish  whiskers  and  plain  appearance, 
who  has  got  np  to  ask  a  question  of  his  '  right 
hon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government'  That 
youth  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  the  bore, 
but  somebody  or  something  gave  him  a  check. 
It  is  Stuart  Wortley,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe,  the  President  of  the  Council — the  success- 
ful  opponent  of  Lord  Morpeth  in  Yorkshire  at 
the  last  general  election. 

Hit.  Hume. 

'^  I  see  Hume  in  his  seat — isn't  he  a  bore  ? 

'^  Why,  Joe  is  now  permitted,  in  consideration 
of  his  long  services,  to  nave  *  the  run  of  the  kitch- 
en.' He  offends  nobody ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is 
rather  a  general  favorite  than  otherwise.  Un- 
question^ly,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
school  of  politics,  he  has  *  done  the  state  some 
service'  by  his  long-continued  exertions  in  favor 
of  retrenchment ;  to  which  may  be  added  what 
he  has  done  for  commercial  reform,  as  for  in- 
stance, by  his  celebrated  Import  Duties  Commit- 
tee, confessedly  the  immediate  foundation  of  the 
new  tariff.  But  Hume  will  never  get  over  that 
peculiar  style  of  oratory  which  Canning  charae- 
terized  as  *  the  tottle  of  the  boll ;'  not  long  ago  he 
censured  the  '  peccadillies'  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  announced  that  wherever 
there  was  any  thing  delicate  there  was  sure  to  be 
something  wrong. 

"  Hume  has  an  assistant,  has  he  not,  in  Wil- 
liams of  Coventry  ? 

<*  Ves,  a  dull,  unimaginative  man,  bnt  yery 
assiduous,  very  decent,  and  moderate,  and 
therefore  useful 

SIR  GEORGE  GREY  ANO  LORO  HOWICC. 

"  Is  not  that  Sir  George  Grey?  I  heard  him 
make  a  very  telling  speech  in  Exeter-halL 

"  And  he  can  make  a  very  effective  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  held  but  a  subor- 
dinate position  in  the  late  government :  had  he 
persevered  at  the  law,  he  might  have  taken  a 
high  place.  Beside  him  you  sec  Charles  Wood, 
the  whiff  Secretary  of  the  Admirahy,  and  son-in- 
law  of  tiarl-Grey.  He  is  a  regular  leather-lungs^ 
and  his  face  is  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  hatchet ; 
a  man  of  ability*  however :  though  you  cannot 
endure  to  listen  to  one  of  his  lengthy  speeches 
from  beginning  to  end,  yet  at  intervals  you  can 
discover  that  he  is  uttering  very  good  sense. 
Here  comes  his  brother-in-Taw,  Lord  Howick ; 
he  has  an  excellent  understanding,  and  speaks 
with  a  level  clearness  and  fhcility  which  would 
make  him  an  admirable  laetorer,  bnt  he  htm  a 
dogmmtio  nnd  obstinate  way  of  laying  down  tho 
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ion&ll]r  renders  bim  disagree- 


sni  T.  raeuAXTLE — Bin  a.  clerk — lord  mahon, 

"  Who  ia  this  little  man  dancing  in  and  out  of 
tie  hoDBO,  ecBTcely  ever  titling  a  moment  1 

"  Sir  Tttomas  Fremande,  one  or  tlie  joint  ser- 
retnriea  of  ihe  Treasury:  hie  duties  require  liim 
to  be  rrei)u«intly  on  the  more,  especially  if  a  di- 
vuinn  b«  exiiecied,  and  the  '  wliip'  has  In  be  ap- 
pjifril.  Hq  nae  met  his  colleague,  Sir  George 
Clerk,  timl  sloutish  bald-headed,  good-humored 
looking  mnn ;  and  see,  Lord  Mahon  hoe  joined 
them  on  thoee  back  benchea;  perhaps  to  ask 
Ihetn  to  g«t  a  '  pair'  Tor  him. 

■'  Lord  Mahon  !  That's  Earl  Stanhope's  son. 

"  Yes,  and  as  like  his  father  in  figure,  altitude-. 
Bnd  accent  (each  having  a  remarkable  burr)  as 
it,  in  the  Irish  phrase,  he  \v.  d  been  '  tpW  out  af 
hi*  month.  Lord  Mahon  is  a  very  decent  man ; 
one  of  oar  titerali ;  and  superior  to  his  father, 
who  i*  Ihe  Ferrandoftiie  Houee  of  Lords." 

We  must  now  diEmiss  these  lively  por- 
traila,  and  conclude  for  the  present  our  no- 
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GLING    AND     FLY-FISKI 


A  MOKB  exhiUratrng  cordial  than  "the 
fine  fresh  gallop  over  dewy  downs"  could 
■rircrly  be  prescribed  by  the  College  of 
Phyeieians;  and,  far  be  it  from  a  kindly 
lover  of  horses  and  horsemanship  to  insinu- 
ate that  the  musical  pack, and  emulous  broth- 
tt  pinlie,  and  echoing  high  woods,  and  the 
Suifi-orama  of  a  green,  open  country,  arc 
ftot  accessoricB  to  equestrian  delight,  ni 
once  duleei  and  exciting.  Still,  some  stress 
must  be  laid  on  the  somewhat  apprehensive 
fancy,  that  one's  cravat  and  ila  contents  may 
possibly  become  disarranged,  or  one's  oc- 
ciput lapped  of  what  current  intellect  it 
e«rrie«,  in  the  harem-scarom  of  the  chase. 

A  Missourium  now,  or  a  Megalomegisio- 
therinR),  or,  to  descend  a  little,  your  African 
Elephani,  Bengal  Tiger,  Sloane's  Rhinoce- 
ret,  or  flock  of  Lions — these,  indeed,  would 
be  worthy  of  so  valiant  a  venture  ;  but,  when 
the  lame  stag  is  i^uietly  uncarted,  and,  a^er 
K  canter  of  twenty  miles,  as  quietly  boxed 
up  again,  the  scatheless  captive  for  next 
week's  run;  or,  when  "sportsmen  brave, 
ia  leather  breeches,  leap  over  five-barred 
gaios  and  ditches,  and  hair-breadth  'scapes 
■od  perils  dare,  to  hunt  that  —  furious  beast 
tll«  D«rej"  or,  when  from  the  portals  of 
Bwope'a  premier  college,  sally    forth   in 


blushing  vestfflentsthe  nohlest 
(lest  of  Britain's  gallant  youth,  wantonly 
intent  on  following  even  lu  the  death  the 
trail  of  a  red  herring  ;  when,  I  sny,  these 
things  are  done  in  the  name  of  hunting, 
surely  it  were  better  even  to  go  a-fishing 
with  Mark  Antony  ;  and,  when  Cleopatra's 
divers  have  diligently  hung  on  our  hook  the 
last  of  their  dead  tunnies,  to  put  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  with  unlimited  sport  from  a 
tub  of  pickled  sprats. 

Once  more:  a  country  ramble,  in  rnde 
health  and  fine  weather,  is  thoroughly  de- 
lightful,—  an  innocent  pleasure,  not  sert- 
onsly  diminished  by  fowling-piecennd  point- 
ers. But  there  be  many  to  confess,  that  on 
a  cold,  drizzly  morning  in  November,  they 
do  no(  like  to  find  themselves  up  to  the 
kncs  in  drenching  turnip-tops;  and  still 
less,  on  a  roasting  Seplemb*»r  noon,  to  be 
toiling  over  dusty  fallows,  with  a  heavy  iron 
lube  upon  their  shoulders.  There  be  many 
who  are  weak  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
the  scream  of  a  wounded  hare  makes  them 
feel  as  if  they  had  shot  a  child ;  and  la  fear 
the  probable  possibility  of  a  friend's  trigger, 
pulled  by  some  demon  twig,  conveying  to 
them  the  imwelcome  compliments  of  a  Mr. 
Joseph  Manton.  In  fact,  we  have  heard 
more  than  one  true  country  lover,  in  speak- 
ing of  capital  covers  for  game,  maintain 
the  reBpectahle  opinion,  that  the  best  in  life 
is  a  fin  one  ;  and  as  to  the  birds  being  in 
good  condition,  they  can  scarcely  be  in  a 
better  than  when  frothily  cooked,  and  served 
op  with  bread-sauce. 

But  — that  BUT  must  he  in  capitals,  prin- 
ter, for  it  is  as  pregnant  of  nice  fancies  as  a 
butt  of  Muscatel,  —  commend  nie,  dear 
fauns,  nymphs  and  dryads,  to  "  the  contem- 
plative man's  recreation."  0,  I  have  many 
things  to  say  of  that  same  sweet  sport. —  so 
many,  that  the  preBsure  of  the  crowd  hin- 
ders the  fair  orderof  their  exit.  Look  you, 
there  is  in  fishing  no  little  savor  of  a  just 
philosophy  ;  the  last  ingredient  of  Pandora's 
box  of  simples  is  mingled  in  it  generously  ; 
Hope,  with  her  honeycomb  uncertainties, 
lingers  latest  in  the  angler's  heart,  and  givea 
bim  an  early  call  next  morning.  Greater 
minds  (lo  speak  historically)  are  captured 
by  fishing  than  by  other  modes  of  sport, — ■ 
because  their  aim  and  game  are  things  un- 
seen. Davy  or  Paley  would  as  soon  have 
dreamt  of  angling  in  a  well-stocked  tub,  as 
in  one  of  those  vasty  stews  of  Holland, 
where  every  carp  is  known,  and  mynheer 
battens  the  pond's  bottom  every  third  sum- 
mer, No  ;  let  the  huntsman  take  his  rail- 
road gallop  thrice  a  tveck  through  the  same 
breaks,  and    over   those    we  11- accustomed 
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ditchee ;  let  bim  know  -that  an  odoriferoufl> 
fox-brufth  must  be  bis  bi^best  tropby ;  for 
he  sees  "Master  Keynolds,  tbe  fox/'  as 
Cbaucer  batb  it,  witb  bis  bodily  eyes,  half  a 
mile  a  bead,  making  for  tbe  fir- wood  ;  let 
him-of-barriers  feel  that  the  greatest  ^ain  of 
all  that  lavish  expenditure  in  oaths  and  whip- 
cord, human  hardness,  animal  suffering,  real 
danger,  and  the  cheerless,  illimitable,  creep- 
ing home  again  at  ni^ht,  can  be  but  a  timid 
and  miserable  hare  ;  let  the  crack  shot  boast 
of  his  battue  —  that  massacre  of  barn-door 
pheasants :  or  let  him  mark  down,  two 
fields  ofl^  his  covey  of  indubitable  partridges; 
whereas,  what  is  the  fisher^s  hopel  —  and 
hope,  after  all^  is  tbe  soul  of  sporting.  He 
cannot  ate  bis  game  \  be  seeks  it  blindfold 
in  primeval  waters ;  and  who  can  be  sure 
what  strangest  creature  is  not  on  the  instant 
nibbling  at  his  bait  1 

For  my  own  part,  among  tbe  scarcely 
post-diluvial  mud  of  yonder  ancient  pond, 
where  rushes  have  grown  rank  for  centu- 
ries, (and  how  much  more  in  Noachic  rivers 
or  the  unsearchable,  unchanging  sea !)  1 
never  can  know  absolutely,  and  for  certain, 
whether  my  next  prize  may  not  be  some 
miniature  specimen  of  the  icthyosaurus ; 
Tritons  and  British  Fishes,  —  who  can  telH 

And  here,  let  no  gentle  Waltoner  suppose 
that  his  fanciful  angler  is  not  perfectly  con- 
usant of  the  liking  which  certain  fishes  take 
to  certain  baits,  and  of  tbe  consequent 
probability  that  the  good  craftsman  of  the 
streams  will  bring  in  that  which  he  went  out 
for ;  neither  let  him  think  so  feebly  of  a 
brother's  skill,  as  if  it  were  ignorant  of  the 
likelihood  that  the  slow,  guttural  gulp  be- 
tokened perch,  and  the  spirited  attack  indi- 
cated trout ;  the  sly  suction  of  old  carp  is 
eminently  one  thing,  and  the  brilliant  run 
of  pike  another.  This  only  be  insisted  on  \ 
there  still  is  room  for  the  pleasant  excite- 
ments of  uncertainty  ;  and,  however  expe- 
rience may  continually  contradict  the  hope, 
still,  it  ever  unconsciously  arises,  that  some- 
thing yet  unknown,  some  "  monstrum  hor- 
rtnmm  infortne  ingens^^^  is  captive  to  your 
hook  thirty  paces  off*;  and  that  when  you 
wind  home  to  shore  the  wearied  combatant, 
he  may  be  revealed  as  some  rarest  wonder 
of  the  fresh  deep,  some  dreadful  Gorgon  of 
tbe  river,  or  some  fair  Nereid  of  tbe  darkly 
flowing  current.  No  angler  ever  yet  set 
forth  to  a  day's  fishing  ungladdened  by  the 
sanguine  expectation  that,  great  as  his  luck 
mav  hitherto  have  been,  the  exploits  of 
to^ay  shall  eclipse  it  utterly.  Thus,  then, 
wend  we  forth  $  till  here  we  are,  nothing  too 
•ODD,  at  Oakley  pond. 

9Bd|  quotha  I  —  a  finer  lakelet  slumbers 
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not  in  loyal  Wales ;  and  see  how  pleasantly 
it  rests,  as  in  tbe  lap  of  peace,  between  this 
ruin-crowned  hill,  and  yonder  purple  heath 
swelling  into  upland,  sentinelled  about  with- 
al by  gallant  oaks,  and  shaded  well  among 
dark  copses  of  hazel  and  marsh-loving 
alder.  What  a  wild  museum  of  Nature, 
undisturbed,  rejoices  in  existence  on  its 
banks !  Tbe  frequent  kingfisher  will  dart 
by,  like  a  brilliant  arrow,  and  startle  you 
with  its  shrill  squeak  ;  or  a  wedcre  of  wild- 
duck  will  drop  headlong  from  their  wheel- 
ing flight  souse  among  the  rushes ;  or  a 
mighty  carp  will  be  heard,  wallowing  like  a 
seal  at  play,  in  the  muddy  shallows  yonder  ; 
or  the  green  water-snake  will  rustle  through 
dry  grass,  slide  down  the  bank,  and  work 
bis  zig-zag  way  across,  with  head  erect,  his- 
sing like  a  little  boa.  Sometimes  the  herou 
will  heavily  flap  along,  skimming  the  reeds 
with  his  long  legs ;  sometimes  the  coot, 
starting  about,  will  dive  suddenly,  to  rise 
again  yards  away  ;  tbe  cooing  wood-pigeon 
will  be  beard  responsive  to  the  thicket- 
hiding  nightingale ;  and  fragrant  meadow- 
sweet will  be  seen  bowing  its  dewy  feathers 
in  homage  to  the  choicer  scent  that  breathes 
from  out  tbe  wild  blush-rose.  A  pleasant 
school  for  ologies  is  Oakley ;  and,  when 
sport  begins  to  fail,  and  tbe  better  fish  at 
noontide  take  their  Palermitan  siesta,  you 
may  spend  many  a  sweetly-profitable  hour, 
of  what  book-worms  count  for  idleness,  in 
watching  tbe  race  of  bright  beetles  in  the 
sun,  or  the  gorgeous  dance  of  dragon-flies 
above  tbe  water-lilies,  —  in  conning  lessons 
whispered  by  bumble  field-flowers — in  lis- 
tening to  spring-time  musicians  of  the 
wood,  —  and,  best,  in  blessing  Him  who 
made  them  all  so  happy. 

But  see,  my  trollins^rod  is  ready,  and  the 
freshening  breeze  this  £;rey  morning  pro- 
mises a  noble  pike.  Well  cast ! — and  the 
gaudy  float  dances  on  tbe  distant  ripple. 
Suddenly,  down  it  goes  with  a  tug,  and 
away  r-r-r-runs  the  reel.  He's  making  for 
his  lair  yonder  among  tbe  rushes,  and  must 
carry  with  bim  sixty  yards.  How  the  line 
cuts  and  flashes  through  tbe  water !  And 
how  your  heart  throbs,  brother  angler, — and 
bow  proudly,  in  so  small  a  matter,  feel  you 
man's  superiority, — and  how  sore  you  are 
that  the  monster,  if,  indeed,  not  a  merman, 
or  an  iguanodon,  is  a  twenty-pound  fish,  at 
least,  and  is  doomed  to  be  stufifed  to-morrow ! 
But  patience,  brother ;  look  at  your  watch, 
and  wait  the  longest  ten  minutes  of  your  yet 
existence ;  for  he  has  got  your  gudgeon 
across  his  mouth,  and  must  gorge  it  at  his 
own  epicurean  leisure,  head-foremost.  Now 
then^ — ^he  moves  once  more — ^be  quick — 
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wind — and — just  a  turn  of  the  wrist, — ^yoiiVe 
strack  him  well.  Let  him  go — ^let  him  go 
—off  like  a  shot !  Here,  he's  darting  back 
again — wind  qaick,  and  hold  him ;  and,  now 
he^s  getting  sulky,  lead  him  about  a  bit,  and 
teach  the  monster  that  youVe  tackled  him, 
a  wild  horse  safe  in  harness.  Just  have  a 
peep  for  curiosity — there,  do  thy  multiply- 
ing cautiously,  and  induce  our  friend  to 
taste  a  little  fresh  air.    Why,  those  are  the 

Sws  of  a  very  shark !  Let  him  go,  quick  ! 
e  dashes  about  gallantly,  but  will  soon  be 
tired  of  so  much  racing.  Home  again,  sir. 
Mind,  when  he  leaps,  lower  your  colors  to 
his  excellency,  or  he'll  break  all  away  ;  and 
— a  clean  jump  out  o*  water ! — there's  his 
first  and  last  appearance  in  the  pirouette  : 
now  gently,  gently  to  shore, — the  hooked 
stick  in  those  gapin?  gills, — and  warmly 
welcome,  thou  magnincent  pike !  A  fifteen 
pounder,  or  that  achin?  arm  tells  falsely. 
How  he  claps  his  formidable  jaws  together, 
like  two  curry-combs,  and  furiously  wrig- 

les  on  the  ground,  as  an  eel,  to  run  at  us ! 

h,  thou  tyrant  of  the  little  fish,  thou  Sat- 
urn eren  of  thine  own  ofTspring,  this,  this 
is  retributire  justice.  Flounder  there  among 
the  meadow-grass,  and  confess  to  the  naiads 
and  oreades  thy  many  murders ;  for  assur- 
edlv  never  more  shah  thou  taste  gudgeon. 

It's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  tedious;  so, 
while  we  pour  a  libation  of  cool  claret,  (the 
venerable  bottle  having  been  up  to  its  neck 
in  wet  grass  ever  since  we  came,)  my  gen- 
tle comrade  shall  repeat  you  a  pretty  stave 
of  his,  said  or  sung  as  we  were  walking 
hitherward. 

With  glUteriDg  dew  yet  moist,  the  mountain  cheeks 
Smile  through  their  night-bom  tears,  for  joyous  day 
With  fervent  charily  wipes  those  tears  away ; 

Ali  Nainre  quickens  ;  from  a  thousand  beaks 
Flow  out  the  carol'd  oriaous  of  praise 
To  Him  who  tauzht  them  those  new  songs  to  raise  : 
Forth  boundin?  Irom  a  fern-lined  pit,  the  hare 
Id  the  brown  fallow  seeks  his  furrowed  lair ; 

Uaich  op,  almost  unseen,  yon  fluttering  speck 
With  gleesome  music  breasts  the  flooa  of  light, 
Then,  cowering,  drops  upon  some  mossy  spot : 
Around  the  elm-tree  tops,  in  cawing  flight. 

Wheels  i^  dark  army  :  winking  flowrets  deck 
Lawn,  meadow,  upland,  hill,  and  poor  man's  gar- 
den-plot. 

Hollo !  where's  my  float  1 — and  my  reel's 
ran  out,  and  the  rod  pulled  half  into  the 
water !  This  comes  of  poetizing,  you  see, 
and  all  such  nonsense,  when  one  should  be 
merely  a  fisher.  But,'  dear  Nature,  we  Wal- 
toners  do  love  thee  so, — and  truly  thy  soul 
is  poetry, — that  sooner  had  been  lost  a  dozen 
fish  than  that  dewy  canzonet.  Nathcless, 
with  cautious  wisdom  let  us  retrieve  this 
idlene  s,  or  Ustonson's  bill  will  be  longer 
than  its  wont  this  summer ;  for,  unless  man's 
intelleet,  at  the   end  of  half  a  furlong  of 
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Indian  twist,  can  circumvent  the  sturdy 
perch  yonder,  that  has  gorged  our  spinning- 
minnow — fish,  hooks,  and  line,  all  must  be 
lost !  Wind — hold — play  him — there's  a 
back-fin  for  you,  cutting  the  bright  ripples 
like  a  sailing  ploughshare ! — there's  a  fine 
broadside  of  brown  and  gold,  with  black 
bands  ; — oh,  the  fellow  mustn't  break  away 
for  a  baof  of  ducats!  Here  he  comes — 
gently  now — wash  out  that  gristly  mouth 
with  copious  draughts  of  its  treacherous 
native  element,  and  drown  a  very  fish.  His 
struggles  are  fainter  and  fewer,  now  for  the 
net,  boy — quick! — mind  the  line — and — safe 
on  terra  jirma. 

But  the  morning  gets  too  bright  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  there's  little  need  of 
other  specimens.  Let  these  hints  suffice  to 
testify  an  angler's  happy  triumphs ;  to-mor- 
row, as  the  May-fiy  will  still  be  on  the  wa- 
ter, we  may  ask  your  worship's  company  to 
the  seven  streams,  and  throw  the  barbed 
feather  for  a  trout :  meantime,  to  count  our 
violet-scented  spoils,  ( — there  are  ten  brace 
more  than  those  you've  heard  of, — )  to  lay 
them  out  on  fresh-cut  flags,  and  homewards 
over  the  hill  with  merry  hearts  to  our  whole- 
some, hungry,  daylight  dinner.  Here,  boy, 
carry  these  rods,  and  sling  that  pike  and 
perch  on  an  osier-twig  ;  for  they  can't  be  got 
into  the  basket. 


OP   FLY-FISHING. 

"  The  sun's  been  up  this  two  hours,  sir ; 
so  I  made  bould  to  call  ye  !"  It  was  the 
voice,  and  the  heavy  hobnailed  tread  of  my 
factotum  and  favorite.  Master  James  Bean. 

'^Thank'ee,  James;  bring  my  fishing- 
boots,  etcetera." 

Now,  what  recondite  idea  attached  itself 
to  the  cabalistic  word  ^'  etcetera,"  in  the 
mind  of  the  learned  Bean,  it  is  quite  impos* 
sible  to  say ;  but  the  coincidence  was  re- 
markable, that,  in  company  with  the  caout- 
chouc boots  aforesaid,  appeared  a  bait-bag 
full  of  clean  moss,  and  convoluted  lob- 
worms. For  once  our  sagacious  friend  had 
erred  ;  we  were  not  to-day  going  to  be 
guilty  of  impaling  denizens  of  the  dunghill : 
a  sport  cleaner,  nobler,  and  more  innocent 
than  even  that  of  the  quiet  angler,  had  been 
by  us  concerted  for  a  pleasant  holiday  pas- 
time :  in  fact,  friends,  you  were  promised  a 
day's  fly-fishing,  and  here  it  is. 

Dame  Juliana  Berners,  in  y*  Boke  oflT  St. 
Albans,  enprented  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
says,  with  her  quaint  phrase,  not  more  pret- 
tily than  truly,  **  Atte  y'  leest  youre  fyssher 
hath  his  holsom  walke,  and  is  merry  at  his 
ease  ;  a  swete  ayre  of  the  swete  savoure  of 
meede  floures  makyth    him  hongry ;    he 
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bereth  y*  melodyous  armony  of  fowles  ;  he 
seeth  the  yonge  swanne,  heerons,  duckes, 
cotes,  and  many  other  fowlys,  wyth  their 
brodes ;  whych  me  seemyth  better  than 
alle  y*  noyse  of  houndys,  y*  blastes  of 
hornysy  and  y*  scrie  of  foulis,  that  hunters 
and  fawkeners,  and  foulers  can  make."  Ac- 
cordingly, knowing  well  my  country,  and 
that  it  is  well  worth  your  knowing,  too,  we 
will  not,  ungraciously,  forget  our  ^*  holsom 
walke,"  but  take  you  roundabouts  as  pretty 
a  ramble  as  any  in  broad  Britain. 

Match  me  where  you  can  this  rustic  lane, 
its  flooring  of  cleanest  gravel,  its  wall  of 
wildest  verdure :  now  it  gets  deeper  and 
darker,  with  rocky  sides  painted  wantonly 
by  various  lichens.  How  gracefully  should 
we  think  these  wavy  ferns,  how  gorgeous 
those  flaunting  foxgloves,  how  elegant  the 
harebell,  how  delicate  the  ragged  corn- 
flower, had  Nature  been  more  chary  of 
her  most  abounding  beauties.  O  men,  when 
shall  your  hard  hearts  learn  that  good  and 
loveliness  are  broadcast  bounteously  :  when 
will  your  folly  cease  to  think  the  common- 
est things  least  worthy  1 

And  here,  down  in  this  oak-wood  hollow, 
a  flashing  trout-stream  glides  across  the 
road :  yes,  that's  a  fine  fish,  and  spotted  like 
the  pard ;  but,  don't  put  your  rod  together 
yet,  for  we've  three  miles  more  to  go,  and 
yonder  sly  old  trout  has  seen  too  much  of 
us  ;  there,  taking  advantage  of  an  escort  of 
the  smaller  fry,  he'8ofl!*whi]e  we  speak  ;  and 
one  flap  of  his  lissom  tail  has  carried  him 
ten  yards  away :  moreover,  all  the  here- 
abouts belongs  to  sour  Squire  Mountain,  and 
one  wouldn't  be  beholden  to  the  churl  for 
the  value  of  a  fish-scale. 

But  we've  got  upon  the  broad  and  sunny 
moor,  whose  beautiful  varieties  of  heath 
and  moss  might  make  the  very  peat-cutter 
a  botanist ;  where  the  cunning  plover,  in 
days  lang  syne,  has  often  led  me,  with  her 
cowering  wing  and  plaintive  cries,  far  away 
from  her  humble  nest,  and  where  my  wand- 
ering footsteps  have  before  now  been  start- 
lingly  arrested  by  the  close  and  noisy  rising 
of  fork-tailed  black-cock  j — where,  more 
than  once,  iu  crispy  winter  walks,  tracking 
from  holly  to  holly  the  tame  pigeon-field- 
fares, I  have  found  myself  suddenly,  as  by 
magic,  in  the  midst  of  a  rabble  of  dogs,  and 
men,  and  horses,  to  wit,  none  other  than 
the  far-famed  O.  P.  Q.  hunt,  and  remember- 
ed having  seen  a  fox  running,  two  miles  off^ 
at  least  half  an  hour  before  ;  and  then,  giv- 
ing  that  eager  crowd  all  possible  intelli- 
gence, the  noisy  rout  has  left  me,  better 
pleased  than  ever  with  a  solitary,  peaceful 

nble ;  where  also — but  I  grow  dully — 
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what  strange  figure  can  this  be,  etalking 
solemnly  towards  usl — d'ye  see  himi — 
there — the  mighty  man  in  armor,  with 
greaves  on  his  legs,  and  a  high-plumed  helm, 
and  sword,  and  shield,  and  eagle-standard  1 
Probably'my  horror-stricken  friends  thought 
me  gone  stark  mad  of  a  coup  de  soleil; 
for  I  looked  and  acted  much  after  the  fash- 
ion of  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  when  he  plays 
Hamlet  and  Macbeath,  soliloquizing  to  the 
empty  airs  of  Banquo  and  "my  royalfather." 
It  was,  however,  but  a  pleasant  variaiioa 
of  telling  them  the  hackneyed  story,  that 
we  were  now  standing  on  an  ancient  Romaa 
camp,  whence  my  idling  antiquarianism  had 
dug  ap  many  coins,  and  which  the  playful- 
ness of  glad  imagination,  overleaping  eigh- 
teen centuries  of  time,  had  peopled  with 
trampling  legions,  not  seldom  having  held 
long  converse  there  with  more  than  one 
ghost  of  a  gay  Centurion. 

But  all  this  is  sadly  episodical,  and  has 
taken  us  out  of  the  direct  line  of  march, 
both  as  to  subject  and  geography  ;  so,  grant- 
ing safe  arrival  at  our  still  distant  water- 
course,  let  us  struggle  through  the  under- 
wood, put  up  the  taper  rods,  and,  with  a 
gentle  breeze  at  our  backs,  drop  a  distant 
fly  gentle  on  the  middle  of  that  swingeing 
current : — 

Look,  like  a  vilUfce  queen  of  May,  the  stream 
Dances  ber  best  before  the  bolklay  sun, 
Aad  still  with  ransical  laugh  f^oea  tripping  on 

Over  these  golden  sands,  which  brighter  gleam 
To  watch  ber  pale-green  kirile  flashing  fleet 
Above  them,  and  ber  tinkling  silver  feet, 

That  ripple  melodies:  quick — yon  circling  rise 
In  the  calm  reflaence  of  this  gay  cascade 

Marked  an  old  troat,  whoshans  the  sannv  skies, 
And,  nightly  prowler,  loves  the  hazel  shade : 

Well  thrown!  —  yoa  hold  him  bravely,— off  be 
speeds. 
Now  up,  now  down,— now  madlr  darts  about ! 

Mind,  mind  yoor  line  among  those  flowering:  reeds, — 
How  the  rod  bends ! — and  hail,  thou  noble  trout. 

A  fine  fellow,  truly,  black  and  yellow, 
with  little  head,  symmetrical  hog's  back, 
and  gills  of  vermilion.  How  he  flings  him- 
self about  among  the  soft  grass,  iridescent 
as  a  peacock's  tail !  But  it  is  impossible  to 
be  prosy  on  the  subject : — 

O,  thoa  hast  robbed  the  Nereids,  gentle  brother, 

Of  some  swift  fairy  messenger;  behold 

His  dappled  livery  prankt  wiih  red  and  gold 
Shows  him  their  favoriie  page:  jastsuch  another 

Sad  Oalaisea  to  her  Acissent 
To  teach  the  new-born  foimiain  bow  to  flow. 

And  track,  wiih  loving  hasie,  the  w,iy  she  went 
Down  the  roogh  rocks,  and  through  the  flowery 
plain, 

E*en  to  her  home  where  coral  branches  grow. 
And  where  the  sea-nymnh  clasps  her  love  again. 

We,  the  while,  terrible  as  Polypheme, 
Brandish  the  Hsrom  rod,  and  feaily  try 
Once  more  to  throw  the  teroptiag,  treacbrrous  fly, 

And  win  a  brace  of  trophies  from  the  streaoL 
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Tes,  Bad  il'a  tny  tarn  now  for  luck,  broth  - 
>r  i  bat  the  breeie  baa  lulled,  and,  for  want 
of  a  Laplaad  witch  to  sell  me  one,  it  will 
be  neceaaary  to  commence  with  iaTooation. 
Will  thia  aerve  our  purpoas  1 — 
Come,  Ihen,  coy  Zephyr,  vafl  atj  fealber*!!  ball 

Orer  this  rippling  shallow's  liny  wave 

To  yoDdet  pool,  whose  calmer  eddies  lave 
Some  Triioo's  ambush, — irbere  be  lies  in  wail 

Tocairh  my  skippinit  fly;  there  drop  it  lightly, 
A  rlie,— by  OIbuco^I  bul  be  mi'Ui'd  the  hoot— 
Anotbert — safe;  the  monarch  otibe  brook, 

Witbbroad>ide,likeaulnioii's,  gleaniiDgbrighlly: 
OITlet  him  race,  and  waste  his  prowess  there ; 
The  dread  of  Damocles,  naiD^le  bale 
Wm  lai  my  skill  lo  lake  ih<»  fine  old  trout. 

So— lead  bia)  geatly  ;  quick — the  net,  the  net! 
No*  gUdly  liA  Ihe  gliiieiing  beaaty  out, 

BaedllkeBdolphin,aweel  a*  violet. 

That  muat  do  to-day,  at  ImbI  for  aooDet- 
eering;  at  yet,  cattdid  reader,  credit  me, 
much  of  yoar  pleaiure  in  auch  contempla- 
tiro  aporta  ia  due  to  a  secret  aoul  gladden- 
ing their  dull  material.  Verily  it  la  the 
poetry  of  fishing  that  flings  auch  a  charm 
over  the  naked  craft :  therefore  look  for 
favor  On  my  weU-meant  improviaing.  The 
tingling  aenaation  of  pleaaant  excitement 
when  a  lively  fish,  hooked  to  your  neat 
tackle,  begJDB  faintly  to  show  hia  broadside 
to  the  Bun, — the  triumphant  lifting  of  the 
land-net,  your  bending-rod'e  welcome  aid, — 
the  beauteous,  maDy-colored  captive, — the 
calm,  sun-steeped,  smiliDg  country,— the 
gurgling  music  of  running  waters,  and  your 
own  elastic  health,  uncareful  heart,  and  bo- 
som full  of  hopes  BO  innocent  as  theie, — 
oh,  friend  and  fellow  mine,  how  much  of 
dormant  poetry  ia  here !  Go  with  some 
course- (grained  common  fisherman, — poach- 
er, or  otherwise, — one  who,  like  those  ema- 
ciated tribes  on  the  Colombia,  fiabea  for  bit 
daily  sustenance,  and  see  what  a  dull,  stale 
■ifaii  it  ia,  of  worme  and  brambtea,  bad  hu- 
mor, and  wet  feet.  Sport  itself  acarcely 
DMnds  the  matter,  viewed  in  the  mammoniz- 
iBEBspect  of  tenpenee  a-pound.  And,  in  fact, 
it  lajust  because  angling  demanda  a  poetical 
aoul  to  enjoy  its  highest  plaaaures  that  such 
a  phalanx  of  proay  people  see  oo  fan  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  many  a  holiday  clerk,  long 
priaoned  up  in  London  ledgera, — but  even 
there  feeding  upon  Walton  and  Words- 
worth,— will  acknowledge  that  the  pleasure 
of  his  day's  fly-Rahiog  ia  mainly  dne  to 
the  Poetry  of  Mature. 


Lscraaat  or  M.  Diitno.— We  are  glad  lo  see  nn- 
Bounced  byFirwiin  Uidat,  Ftertt.A  eompleif  edi- 
iton  of  the  diHconnes  of  M.   Danou,  from  181!)  lo 
I    0,  of  which  only  frngmenU  hare  b<i  y el  fonnd 
3  r  way  to  Ihe  public.     His  retearchea  into  an- 
al hlalnries  have  ever  been  held  fa  the  hlgheal 
initloa  by  seholan  of  all  conuiries. 
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PUNCH'S  POLITICAL  ECOMOHT. 

Fion  Uw  LdbiIm  CIwiIwL 


EvsBT  product  ia  put  to  some  purpose 
after  it  is  created — for  instance,  when  aloe 
leaves  are  grown,  they  are  used  for  adulter* 
atiBg  tea,  and  the  destruction  of  valuee  in 
ihis  way  is  called  consumption.  When  a 
joke  is  spoiled  in  the  telling,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  value  amounls  to  cousumption. 
And  when  an  insolvent  person  puts  his  hand 
to  a  bill  he  may  be  aaid  to  coasume  a 
stamp,  for  he  destroys  its  value.  Political 
eeonomiats  have,  however,  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  consumption  sometimes  bestowa 
value  inatead  of  destroying  it,  for  when  a 
person  goes  into  a  consumption  he  beoomea 
invested  with  value — as  a  patient — to  the 
medical  practitioner. 

CAFITIL. 

We  have  already  touched  on  capital,  but 
it  is  a  subject  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
let  go,  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  return  to 
it.  That  is,  strictly  speaking,  capital, 
which  is  used  by  men  in  their  diSerent  oc- 
cupalions.  Thus  a  man  who  writes  a 
farce,  though  it  b«  very  bad,  stilt,  when 
finished,  he  generally  thinks  he  has  a  right 
to  call  it  capital.  An  author  wbu  publiahes 
a  novel  may  consider  it  capital ',  though  ca- 
pital of  this  kind  very  often  carriea  with  it 
no  in  te  rest. 


CHANGES  or  c 
Capital  ia  incessantly  undergoing  change, 
and  political  economy  of  this  kina  is  daily 
illustraled  at  the  foot  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
where,  if  you  lender  a  penny,  change  will 
be  given  you.  Some  persons  carry  their 
love  of  political  economy  so  far  bb  to  len- 
der bad  silver,  and  the  change  is  capital  for 
them,  but  not  for  the  parties  giving  it.  Ca- 
pital may  sometimes  be  subjected  to  such 
changes  thnt  it  is  wholly  lost  sight  of,  aa 
when  it  U  invested  in  theatrical  speculations 
or  joint  stock  companies. 

MONET. 

Money  is  a  part  of  capital,  bat  only  a 
amall  part,  though  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer't 
Money  was  said  to  be  capital  by  some, 
while  others  considered  il  to  be  little  better 
than  waste  paper.  If  you  get  change  for  ■ 
aorereign,  you  may  probably  have  a  bad 
shilling  among  the  lot ;  and,  as  it  is  admit- 
ted that  what  is  true  of  apart  muat  be  true 
of  the  whole,  the  whole  of  the  change  will 
be  bad — a  position  which  the  political  eco- 
nomists have  got  themselves  into,  and  whiob 
we  leave  them  to  get  oat  of. 
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OF  nXED  IKD  GIBCULATING  CAPITAL. 


On  this  head  we  have  little  to  say. 
There  is  an  example  of  &xed  capital  in  the 
capital  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  column,  which,  by  the  by,  is  the 
only  capital  that  the  Duke  ever  was  able  to 
keep  for  any  time  about  him.  Of  circula- 
ting capital  we  can  give  no  better  idea  than 
Punchj  which  every  body  allows  to  be  capi- 
tal, and  which  circulated  amazingly. 

OF  INDUSTBT. 

Industry  is  human  exertion  of  any  kind 
employed  for  the  creation  of  value  ;  but 
when  Sir  Peter  Laurie  exerts  himself  to 
the  utmost  nothing  valuable  results  from 
it. 

Some  sort  of  industry  is  used  to  make 
property,  while  other  sorts  of  industry  have 
the  effect  of  destroying  property.  Of  the 
latter  kind  is  the  industry  of  lawyers,  which 
is  employed  in  the  destruction  of  property 
to  a  very  large  extent. 

Tools  and  machines  are  instruments  for 
the  production  of  value  ;  and  political  tools 
are  of  various  kinds,  being  invested  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  sharpness. 

Wind  is  a  stationary  agent,  and  in  turn- 
ing a  mill  it  is  of  great  f  alue.  Wind  is  also 
an  agent  for  the  umbrella  and  hat  makers, 
giving  an  impetus  to  trade  by  the  destruc* 
tion  of  value — ^blowing  umbrellas  to  tatters, 
and  carryinjg  off  the  heads  sometimes  into 
the  river.  The  value  which  political  econ- 
omists attribute  to  wind  may  perhaps  ac- 
count for  the  zeal  they  sometimes  display 
in  attempting  to  raise  it. 

OF  NATUBAL  AGENTS. 

A  natural  agent  is,  as  its  name  imports, 
an  agent  of  nature ;  and  all  our  country 
agents  are  in  the  nature  of  natural  agents, 
for  they  are  naturally  desirous  of  such  a 
respectable  agency.  The  wind  is  a  natural 
agent,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  said  to 
help  circulation,  which  it  may  be  truly  said 
to  do  when  violent  puffing  is  resorted  to. 
Water  is  an  agent  of  very  great  power, 
▼ery  often  turning — a  mill ;  and  when  mix- 
ed with  brandy  it  frequently  gives  a  rotary 
motion  to  every  object — at  least  as  far  as 
the  persons  are  concerned  who  have  resort- 
ed to  the  very  powerful  agency  alluded  to. 
Water  is  a  very  natural  agent,  for  all  the 
metropolitan  milk-men ;  and  in  conformity 
with  the  truth  that  it  always  finds  its  level, 
it  generally  causes  a  very  perceptible  ris- 
ing in  all  the  milk-cans.  Such  is  the  power 
of  water,  that,  when  held  in  solution  with 
ordinary  chalk,  a  pound  weight  of  it  has 
been  capable  of  raising  a  penny.    Humbug 
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is  also  entitled  to  be  called  a  natural  agent ; 
and  a  parliamentary  agent  falls  under  this 
description.  Inanimate  agents  are  better 
than  living  agents ;  for  instance,  a  steam- 
engine  is  better  than  a  lawyer — for  while 
the  former  generates  steam,  the  latter  gen- 
erates hot  water,  and  is  pretty  sure  to 
plunge  us  into  it. 

It  is  said  by  political  economists  that  in- 
animate agents  are  capable  of  much  more 
rapid  action  than  those  that  are  alive ;  but 
the  political  economists  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  no  action  can  be  so  rapid  aa 
that  commenced  by  an  attorney  on  a  bill 
of  exchange  when  his  object  is  to  create 
value — in  the  shape  of  costs,  which  he  runs 
up  with  a  rapidity  of  action  that  is  truly 
astonishing.  The  Elast-India  Tea  Company 
professes  to  be  very  particular  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  its  agents ;  but  every  tea-ket- 
tle is  in  some  degree  an  agent,  if  the  Com- 
pany's teas  are  used  in  the  family  where 
the  kettle  is  located. 

Frost  is  an  agent  for  the  plumbers,  by 
putting  the  pipes  out  of  repair ;  and  when 
one  of  the  Syncretics  publishes  a  tragedy, 
he  becomes  at  once  an  agent  for  the  butter- 
shops. 


HoMSRic  Ilium.— One  of  the  late  nnmbers  of  the 
"  Rhine  Maseam"  contains  an  interesting  article  by 
Dr.  Gustavus  von  Eckenbrecher  upon  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  Ilium*  It  seems  carefully  written,  and 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  question.  The  number  of  travellers 
who  visit  the  plains  of  Troy  is  yearly  increasing; 
and  the  sanguine  hope  soon  to  see  a  map  of  Ilium 
accompanying  the  Iliad,  equally  clear  and  certain 
with  that  of  Ithaca  for  the  explanation  of  the  Odvjt- 
sey.  Dr.  Eckenbrecher  seems  to  differ  from  nis 
predecesM)rs  in  this  investigation,  in  temoveiag 
Troy  from  the  heights  of  Bunorbaschi,  (on  which 
since  the  times  of  Le  Chevalier  it  has  been  suppos- 
ed to  be  situated,)  two  miles  lower  on  the  plain, 
on  the  spot  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  New  Ilium.  A  residence  of 
several  yearx  in  the  Levant  has  afforded  the  author 
ample  means  of  observation,  which,  coupled  with 
bis  research  and  accuracy,  give  value  to  his  testi- 
mony.— AUUiugum, 


Kino  Gustavus's  Papers.— The  Postamtd  Ctczett^ 
of  Frankfort,  mentions  that  **  Professor  Geyer,  who 
was  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  papers 
contained  in  the  my.sterious  cases  deposited  at  the 
University  of  Upsal  by  King  Gastavus,  has  made 
his  report  of  their  contents.  The  chief  papers  are — 
1.  The  memoirs  of  Gastavus,  written  by  him.^lf, 
and  commenced  in  1765,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age.  They  contain  important  observations 
on  the  revolution  of  1779  and  on  the  two  preceding 
reigns,  d.  The  history  of  the  house  of  Vasa.  JL 
The  plan  of  the  form  of  ffovemnient  of  177S,  and  a 
plan  for  the  regalatlon  of  the  Diet  of  1778." 
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RBCREATtONSOF  CaillSTOPHER  NORTH, 

From  ihis  ElUniiurgli  Rcrii-w— Foi]'/. 

Tie  Hecreaiiom  of  Chrislopher  ^'^o^t^.  Three 

voU.  8vo.     Edioburgh  :  1842. 

Thesb  are  in  e^ery  way  remarkable  vol- 
iimeH,  whether  regarded  as  illustratiTe  of 
ihtf  character  of  the  writer,  or  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  criticism  of  the  time,  to  which 
his  influence  a.Dd  example  have  given  bo  gen- 
eral And  decided  a  direction,  [t  ta  not  in- 
dcH  easy  to  say,  whether  the  interest  which 
their  perusal  excites  is  chiefly  to  be  referred 
to  the  very  singular  combination  of  moral 
and  mental  powers  implied  in  their  compo- 
•ition — where  qualities  which  are  generally 
deemed  incompatible  are  found  to  be  united 
in  harmony — or  to  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
influence  which  this  combinaiion,  express- 
ing itself  in  forms  of  such  originality  and 
power  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  literary 
men,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  appeal  to  the 
ordinary  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  pub- 
lic, by  the  use  of  instruments  at  once  famil- 
iar and  powerful,  must  have  exercised  upon 
the  taste  of  the  time,  and  the  whole  tone 
and  spirit  of  our  criticism,  as  well  as  its 
form. 

The  Essays  which  are  collected  in  these 
volumes,  and  which  originally  appeared  in  a 
scattered  form  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
are  now  united  by  a  slender  tie.  They  are 
tDDounced  as  "  The  Recreations  of  Christo- 
pher North."  We  need  say  little,  we  pre- 
sume, of  the  imaginary  personage  who 
claims  their  authorship,  except  that,  not- 
withstanding the  palpably  incongruous  as- 
Minblnge  of  qualities  with  which  he  is  in- 
veited,  such  are  the  vivacity  and  ptctur- 
csque  truth  with  which  his  sayings  and  do- 
ings have  been  here  depicted,  that  few  crca- 
tarea  of  the  imagination  have  succeeded  in 
impreasing  their  image  on  the  public  with 
more  distinctness  of  portraiture,  or  a  stron- 
ger sense  of  reality.  Few  indeed  find  any 
rfifiicully  in  calling  upbefore  the  mind's  eye, 
with  nearly  the  same  vividness  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  acquaintance,  the  image  of  this  ven- 
erable tiiiolon — who  unites  the  fire  of  youth 
with  the  wisdom  of  age,  retains  an  equal  in- 
terest in  poetry,  philosophy,  pugilism,  and 
political  economy — in  short,  in  all  the  on- 
goings of  the  world  eroimd  him,  in  which 
cither  matter  or  spirit  have  a  part ;  andwho 
paaseafrnm  a  fit  of  the  gout  to  a  feat  of  gym- 
DaBticB,  and  carries  his  crutch  obviously  less 
or  purposes  of  use  than  of  intimidation. 
Moat  writers  who  felt  that  they  possess- 
ed the  power  of  imaginary  portrait  painting, 
have  been  fond  of  interposing  such  imsgin- 
kry  personages  between  themselves  and  the 


public.  So  Cervantes  borrows  the  playful 
shafts  of  his  kindly  satire  from  the  quiver 
of  the  sage  Cid  Hnmct  Benengeli;  Swift 
launches  his  more  envenomed  arrows  from 
behind  the  broad  back  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  often  lingers 
over  the  Giuiterbucks,  Dryasdusts,  Tintoa, 
and  Pallisona,  who  were  intended  to  be  the 
mere  heralds  and  piirsuivants  of  his  main 
pageant,  till  they  became  leading  persona- 
ges in  the  procession; — making  the  pro- 
logue not  unfrequcnily  threaten  to  baaislt 
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the  present,  serve  a  double  purpose.  They 
give  a  unity  to  detached  thoughts  and  scat- 
tered views,  and  awaken  a  kind  of  personal 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  reader ;  who,  nl- 
though  he  may  have  little  difficulty  in  de- 
tecting the  incongruity  of  some  of  the  traits 
introduced,  and  easily  perceives  that  the 
portrait  is  not  intended  to  be  received  as  a 
daguerrtolypt  likeness,  for  the  fidelity  of 
which  the  Sun  himself  is  answerable,  yet  is 
satisfied  that  the  features  of  the  imaginary 
being  whom  he  conlemplnles  are  drawn 
from  an  original  ezifling  in  nature ;  and  rep- 
resent, though  in  a  playful  spirit  of  tn/en'ion- 
al  caricature,  much  of  the  real  mind  and 
peculiar  character  of  the  writer:  while  the 
author  himself  thus  obtains  the  means  of 
giving  expression  to  many  things  which  he 
mighthave  otherwise  hesitated  to  utter  with- 
out such  a  mouthpiece.  N'or  need  the  mask 
for  this  purpoFC  be  a  very  close  one.  As  Aris- 
tophanes could  venture,  tn  the  wildest  days 
of  Athenian  democracy,  to  personate  and  rid- 
icule upon  the  stage  the  demagogue  of  the 
day,  with  merely  the  thin  disguise  of  a  paint- 
ed face,  so  a  few  whimsical  and  grotesque 
exaggerations  superinduced  upon  the  true 
features  of  the  charocter,  are,  by  a  kind  of 
tacit  understanding  between  the  author  and 
the  public,  held  sufficient  to  perplex  the 
question  of  identity —  to  take  from  the  im- 
aginary representative  all  inconvenient  re- 
semblance to  his  prototj-pe  ;  and  to  entitle 
his  caprices  to  that  immunity  which  is  con- 
ventionally accorded  to  the  sallies  of  a  mas- 
querade- With  these  convenient  phantasms, 
loo,  the  writer  can  play  as  he  pleases  ;  bring- 
ing them  prominently  forward,  or  banishing 
them  into  the  background,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. In  (he  present  case,  where  some 
startling  transition  from  grave  to  gay  is  in 
contemplation — some  outburst  of  a  wild 
humor  that  haply  might  frighten  the  groves 
of  jlcadtme  from  their  propriety  ;  some  feat 
to  be  described,  more  congenial  to  the  wild 
gaiety  of  youth  than  to  the  gravity  of  Budge 
Doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur,  "attired  in  black 
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•age  wisdom's  hae" — forth  steps,  insolent 
with  animal  spirits,  and  attired  in  the  grarb  of 
a  reality,  the  joyous  apparition.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  writer  is  to  give  utterance 
to  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  to  the  strains  of 
pensive  reflection  on  the  mixed  nature  of 
man,  to  the  eloquence  inspired  by  strong 
•ympathy  with  all  created  things — to  any  of 
those  ennobling  thoughts,  in  short,  with 
which  a  good  man  would  fain  in  life  associ- 
ate his  name,  and  in  death  his  memory — 
then  the  poet  and  moralist  comes  forward 
to  speak  in  his  own  character — the  obe- 
dient spirit  hies  to  his  confine,  and  Chris- 
topher subsides  into  a  shadow. 

Considerable  changes,  we  perceive,  have 
taken  place  on  these  Essays  since  they  first 
appeared  in  a  periodical  form.  Large  re- 
trenchments are  here  and  there  perceptible  ; 
considerable  additions  have  been  made  in 
other  parts ;  greater  rounding  and  compact- 
ness are  generally  discernible ; — yet  in  all, 
essentially — and  wisely  we  think — they  re- 
tain their  original  character.  For,  unques- 
tionably, not  a  little  of  their  peculiar  charm 
was  derived  from  the  contrast  between  the 
occasional  nature  of  their  origin,  and  the 
depth  and  permanent  importance  of  the 
views  which  many  of  them  embodied ; — 
from  observing  how  frequently  it  happened 
that  slight  hints,  caught  up  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, and  handled  in  a  spirit  of  sportive  dal- 
liance, were  made  by  some  secret  and  cun- 
ning alchymy  to  change  thier  nature  and  to 
expand  into  speculations  of  deep  and  wide 
significance,  connected  with  human  nature, 
or  the  principles  of  poetry  and  art ;  and 
how,  from  a  foundation  that  seemed  at 
first  slender  and  unsubstantial,  if  not  mean 
and  misplaced,  a  stately  fabric  of  philosoph- 
e  truth,  studded  with  imagery  and  stored 
with  wisdom,  rose  before  us  like  a  bright 
and  noiseless  exhalation.  Thus  the  sight  of 
a  solitary  starling,  among  the  decaying  re- 
mains of  an  old  castle,  is  found  to  lead  to  a 
majestic  passage  on  Ruins,  their  deep  hold 
on  the  imaginative  mind,  and  the  sources  of 
that  influence.  The  note  of  the  cushat,  during 
a  walk  in  the  depths  of  a  dark  and  primeval 
Caledonian  forest,  is  the  prelude  to  reflec- 
tions not  less  striking  on  the  terrors  of  con- 
science, and  the  longing  after  immortality. 
Under  the  playful  guise  of  a  eulogy  on  illi- 
cit distillation,  are  insinuated  views  equally 
kindly,  just,  and  practical,  on  the  character 
and  condition  of  our  Highland  population  ; 
— while  in  the  ''  Soliloquy  on  the  Seasons," 
what  a  world  of  solemn  and  touching  asso- 
ciation lies  beneath  that  covering  of  wit 
and  humor  which  invests  the  strain  and 
diaguises    its   deeper    meaning — like   the 


flicker  of  a  sunbeam  on  the  surface,  hiding 
the  depth  of  some  perennial  well. 

From  this  perpetual  interchange  of 
humor  and  earnestness,  playful  trifling 
and  sound  philosophy,  these  volumes  stim- 
ulate the  feeling  of  curiosity  in  a  high  de- 
gree. We  soon  feel  that  we  have  resigned 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  a  companion 
and  guide,  the  eccentricities  of  whose 
course  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  The 
line  of  curves  by  which  Sterne  illustrates 
the  no-progress  of  Tristram  Shandy  is  its 
only  parallel.  Start  with  him  from  what 
latitude  you  may,  no  one  can  foresee  in 
what  zone  the  excursion  is  to  terminate,  or 
through  what  strange  scenes  or  devious 
wanderings  we  shall  be  led.  The  title  of 
the  essay,  or  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
throws  but  the  feeblest  light  upon  the  pro* 
babilities  of  its  treatment.  It  is  soon  per* 
ceived  to  be  not  in  the  least  unlikely  that 
a  criticism  on  Wordsworth  may  merge  in 
a  riotous  description  of  a  Highland  Still ; 
or  that  a  dinner  with  Dr.  Kitchener  may 
produce  discourse  that  would  have  more 
fitly  graced  a  banquet  with  Socrates.  In- 
deed, in  the  perusal  of  the  ^  Recreations," 
we  can  scarcely  say  we  are  reasonably  as- 
sured of  any  one  thing  beforehand  ;  except 
that  in  all  probability  every  mood  of  mind 
in  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed  will  be 
run  through,  and  in  quick  succession  ;  the 
note  of  mirth  suddenly  passina^  into  the 
mournful,  and  a^ain,  by  delicate  resolution, 
modulating  back  into  the  key  of  cheerful- 
ness. Experience  soon  teaches  us  that 
the  presiding  influence  under  which  these 
volumes  were  composed  is  Mutability  i  )nd 
'^  that  nothing  here  long  standeth  in  one 
sway."  Often,  when  we  have  fixed  oor 
eyes  upon  what  appears  to  be  the  veritable 
form  of  Tragedy,  the  outlines  of  the  figure 
begin  to  tremble  and  waver,  till,  when  they 
settle  themselves  into  shape,  we  find  that, 
by  some  mysterious  occular  deception,  we 
are  contemplating  the  features  of  her  comic 
sister ;  or  while  we  have  been  listening  to 
the  strains  of  Contemplation,  suddenly  en- 
ters, with  blithe  step  and  changeful  vesture, 

*'  Sport,  that  wrinkled  care  de^ide^ 
Or  Laughter  holdiDg  both  his  sides." 

There  are  some  classes  of  minds  to  which 
these  rapid  changes  of  scale,  and  this  blend- 
ing of  diflTerent  elements  within  the  same 
composition,  may  appear  illegitimate  and 
barbarous; — particularly  the  department  of 
literary  criticism.  Many  seem  to  think,  like 
the  French  critics  and  dramatists  of  another 
day,  that  humor  and  pathos  cannot  dwell 
together  in  unity,  and  consequently  insist 
on  a  separate  maintenanee  for  those  whom 
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DatDTe  has  johieil  together.  A  jest  jora 
BgBinst  their  seii»c  of  propriety.  They  will 
not  nlloiv  ilic  even  tenor  of  an  argument  to 
be  qujckeDed  even  by  a  flood  of  humorous 
illgtttrniion.  With  them  tho  coiirEe  uf  cri- 
ticism must  be  n  kind  of  royal  progress — 
measured  and  decorous  as  a  Sparinn  march. 

We  are  not  at  present  inquiring  how  for 
in  ihewe  volumes  the  transilionsfrom  grave 
la  gay.  and  indeed  from  llie  eitrcme  of  one 
to  that  of  another,  muy  not  at  times  be  too 
violent ;  or  whether  the  writer  may  not  oc- 
casionally  have  resigned  himselftoo  unhesi- 
latitigly  to  the  guidance  of  that  "Friar's 
lantern"  of  wild  humors  which  he  follows, 
till  he  leaves  both  himself  and  his  readers 
BOfflewhni  wide  of  the  mark; — or  may  not 
Bt  other  times  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
less  inspired,  than  overmastered,  by  that 
passion  of  sympathy  with  which  he  regards 
tJI  forms  of  nature,  animate  or  Inanimate  ; 
to  as  on  the  one  band  to  accumulate,  with  a 
wKStefulenceEB,  the  maleiials  of  the  ludi- 
crous; and  on  the  other  to  give  vent  to  his 
strong  Gensibililies  iu  words  and  images  too 
glowing  for  the  colder  temperament  of  his 
readers — unprepared  for  such  rapidity  of 
transition  between  the  extremes  of  contra- 
diclory  emotion.  On  these  points,  opinions 
will  probably  remain  much  divided  in  re- 
gard to  these  "  Recreations :"  they  are  cer- 
tain, in  fact,  to  differ,  according  to  the 
rajying  dispositions  and  susceptibiliiies  of 
the  reader:  one  person,  from  habit  and 
education,  preferring  the  so-called  classic 
■tyle  of  criticism,  which  view.i  every  essay 
ks  a  tteaiise  to  be  composed  in  one  key,  aud 
Bccording  to  rules  of  rigorous  deduction  ; 
another  leaning  more  towards  the  romantic, 
by  admitting  the  blending  of  many  elements, 
aod  employing  without  scruple  the  agency 
of  the  imnginaiion,  or  of  the  sportive  faculty 
of  humor,  even  in  addressing  the  reason. 
But  surely,  in  any  view,  the  principle  mvU 
bt  erroneous  which  would  exclude  from  the 
trtticisra  ofpnetry  and  art — or  from  those 
views  and  observations  on  life,  and  charac- 
ter, and  morals,  which  are  generally,  though 
rather  vaguely,  classified  under  the  term 
E««ays— a  wide  field  of  humor,  an  extensive 
range  of  excursive  fancy,  and  a  union  ol 
tbe  comic  and  serious  elements,  such  as 
IDcel  us  daily  in  every  scene  of  life  itself. 

lo  poeiical  creation,  even  the  sternest  and 
tnosi  formal  of  critics  admit  the  legitimacy 
of  auch  a  union.  Dr.  Johnson,  however  lit- 
tle he  m»y  have  extended  the  rule  in  prac- 
tice to  his  own  critical  investtgaiious,  fully 
recognized  its  application  to  the  dramatic 
npreae-ntation  of  characters  and  events. 
Mo  oa«  saw  or  felt  more  strongly  the  ab- 


dity  of  that  contracted  view  of  tragedy, 
i  ilsaim  and  instruments,  which  excluded 
province     the    resources  of   the 
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hich  reduced  to  one  regular  and  conven- 
tional march,  the  desultory  and  unequal 
movements  of  that  world  of  life,  "where 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  arc  mingled 
in  endless  variety  of  proportion,  and  innu- 
merable modes  of  cooibination  ;" — where 
the  most  startling  extremes  are  constantly 
meeting  each  other  face  to  face — "  in  which 
at  the  same  time  the  reveller  is  hasting  to 
his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his 
friend-"'  No  one  has  more  completely 
proved  the  justice  of  transferring  to  poetry 
combinations  found  so  effective  in  life  itself, 
or  more  triumphantly  vindicated  the  suc- 
cess of  the  union  as  displayed  in  the  crea- 
lions  of  Shakespeare.  "  VVhatever,"  saya 
he,  "  be  his  purpose,  whether  to  gladden  or 
depress,  or  to  conduct  the  slory  wilhoni 
vehemence  or  emotion,  through  tracts  of 
easy  and  fnrailiar  dialogue,  he  never  fails  to 
attain  that  purpose:  as  he  commands  us, 
we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet 
expectation,  in  tranquillity   without  indif* 

But  if  this  be  so,  is  not  much  of  the  same 
latitude  and  variety  of  view  which  is  here 
conceded  lo  poetical  and  imaginative  crea- 
tions, to  be  admitted  also  as  legitimate  in 
the  critical  estimate  of  Duch  productions  1 
Will  not  the  province  of  high  and  original 
criticism  be  enlarged  by  recognising  in  the 
critic  a  right  to  deal  with  them  in  (he  same 
plastic  spirit  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived t — To  arrest  and  pour  out  with  a 
congenial  warmth  and  homely  strength  of 
expression,  the  shifting  feelings — elevated, 
pathetic,  or  ludicrous — which  present  them- 
selves to  a  many-sided  mind,  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  great  work  of  art,  as  in  tbfl 
observation  of  nature  1 

No  doobl,  this  variable  and  imaoinalive 
style  may  be  unsuited  to  formal  treatises, 
and  ayalems  of  criticism,  of  poetry  or  art. 
When  the  main  object  is  to  arrange  and 
systematize  long-established  results ;  to 
present  these  in  a  compact  shape  ;  to  com- 
pile a  Hand-Book  of  Criticism  for  everyday 
use,  wo  grudge  every  excursion  of  fancy, 
and  press  on  '  as  one  who  bates  not  till  hia 
journey's  end.'  The  goal  being  plain  from 
the  first,  the  object  is  to  mako  the  highway 
to  it  as  short  and  smooth  as  possible.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  non  invenia  sed 
quarcnda  : — Where  criticism  comes  to  deal 
with  new  products  of  imagination  ;  to  sound 
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and  fathom  the  currents  and  tendencies  of 
a  new  literature,  springing  up  out  of  the 
changing  aspects  of  things ;  to  point  out 
the  mode  of  its  growth,  the  prohahility  of 
its  direction ;  its  relation  to  that  which  pre- 
ceded it ; — in  what  respects  it  is  the  inde- 
pendent expression  of  the  individual  mind, 
in  what  the  result  of  a  mere  social  neces- 
sity ;  what  in  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent 
and  unchangeable — what  the  mere  reflec- 
tion of  temporary  tastes  and  fashions  and 
prejudices,  soon  to  be  superseded  by  other 
modes,  as  transitory,  in  their  tarn ; — fully 
to  perform  this  task,  criticism  must  be  in- 
dulged with  a  Poetry  no  less  than  a  Philo- 
iophy.  Not  breadth  of  view  alone,  or  clear 
logical  deduction,  but  deep  and  luminous 
insight  into  men^  is  necessary ;  the  critic 
must  not  only  look  around,  but  into,  and 
even  beyond  the  things  with  which  he  deals. 
He  must  strive  to  penetrate  the  true  nature 
of  that  complex  and  perplexing  whole  which 
be  contemplates ;  not  by  the  mere  appli- 
cation of  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning 
faculties,  which  will  at  best  furnish  him 
only  with  its  outward  measurement  and 

(proportions,  but  by  flashing  upon  it  also  the 
ight  of  imagination,  nay,  testing  it  at  times 
in  the  fire  of  ridicule  and  playful  wit, — till, 
under  the  influence  of  so  many  combined 
forces,  its  true  essence  is  yielded  up,  and 
its  vital  spirit  apprehended. 

Hence,  almost  all  our  great  or  original 
criticism  has  been  the  production  either  of 
poets,  or  of  those  who,  though  they  never 
^penned  their  inspiration,'  bad  in  them 
much  that  was  akin  to  poetry.  It  is  by 
such  discoveries  that  the  first  meridians  are 
drawn  across  the  map,  and  the  first  passage 
made  into  unexplored  climes.  Afterwards 
the  new  country  is  soon  occupied,  and  its 
cultivation  or  further  survey  may  be  safely 
committed  to  inferior  hands.  Judgment, 
scholarship,  patient  study  of  prior  models, 
will  do  much  where  the  great  landmarks 
have  been  once  set  up  by  mmds  of  inventive 
power ;  but  when  the  path  was  first  to  be 
sought  through  the  wilderness,  imagination 
and  sympathy,  the  main  constituents  of 
genius,  were  necessary  to  raise  the  critic 
to  something  of  the  level  of  the  poet,  and 
enable  him  '  to  see  as  from  a  tower  the  end 
of  all.' 

We  believe,  then,  that  it  is  to  those 
thinkers  who  have  approached  the  criticism 
of  poetry  or  art,  in  this  spirit — and  have 
▼iewed  the  great  productions  of  literature, 
not  as  mere  combinations  of  dead  elements, 
joined*  together  by  dexterous  opposition, 
but  as  so  many  living  forms,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  humanityi  under  a  divine  guidance, 
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has  found  expression — and  have  applied  to 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  these,  the 
same  variety  of  view  and  range  of  emotion 
which  they  would  have  permitted  to  them- 
selves in  poetical  representation — that  most 
of  what  IS  original  or  valuable  in  our  criti- 
cism is  to  be  traced. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  though  this 
may  be  true  as  a  general  principle,  the  ob- 
jection, in  this  case,  lies  rather  to  its  appli- 
cation ;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  test  of 
the  ludicrous,  as  applied  to  the  criticism  of 
literature,  is  too  systematically  employed, 
and  urged  beyond  its  due  bounds ;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  the  opposite  feeling  of  ad- 
miration and  reverence  which  i^reat  works 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  poetical  spirits, 
though  vivifying  the  composition  with  the 
eloquence  of  conviction,  is  apt  to  over- 
power the  judgment,  and  to  result  in  vague 
eulogy  rather  than  discriminating  criticism. 
Either  would  be  a  formidable  objection  if  it 
existed ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  expect, 
that  to  some  minds  both  may  seem  apparent 
in  these  volumes.  To  our  own,  it  appears 
very  plain  that  the  two  charges  in  a  great 
measure  neutralize  each  other — that  they 
are,  in  fact,  inconsistent  in  their  nature; 
and  that  in  neither  case  does  there  exist 
any  substantial  ground  of  objection. 

If,  indeed,  the  writer  of  these  volumes 
had  applied  his  power  of  presenting  what 
he  pleases  in  the  most  irresistibly  comic 
light,  to  things  which,  either  in  nature  or 
art,  should  be  exempt  from  ridicule,  we 
should  be  the  last  to  vindicate  such  a  per- 
version of  talent.  But  from  this  charge  he 
is  completely  free.  Those  feelings  which 
the  human  heart  consecrate  as  noly,  are 
sacred  to  him.  Religion,  love,  honor,  self- 
devotion — all  the  charities  of  the  soul — ^are 
cherished  and  embalmed  by  him  in  words 
of  music.  In  no  instance,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  that  which  is  truly  good  or  great 
presented  by  him  under  a  ludicrous  point 
of  view.  Even  in  dealing  with  the  great 
creations  of  art,  the  same  feeling  of  vene- 
ration is  perceptible.  When  he  seeks  to 
fathom  their  spirit,  or  explain  their  struc- 
ture, the  reverence  of  his  words  denotes 
his  consciousness  that  a  certain  sacredness 
resides  within.  But  all  compositions  in 
poetry  and  art  are  not  great  compositions; 
few,  indeed,  are  entitled  to  the  name,  though 
they  may  have  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity, 
and  perhaps  may  have  been  entitled  to  it. 
Nor  are  even  those  which  may  be  justly  in- 
^  'eluded  in  the  class  of  great  works,  without 
flaws  and  blemishes,  some  of  which  strike 
deep  into,  and  deform  their  whole  stmc- 
ture.    But  more  particularly  among  the 
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prodttctionB  of  our  own  oge,  or  of  m  com- 
paratirely  recent  dale,  how  sirnngcly  min- 
gled ill  general  are  great  beauties  with 
gnat  faults; — strange  misconceptions  of 
numan  nature  as  a  wbole,  with  partial  ex- 
bibiiioiiB,  which  are  both  trite  and  bean. 
tiful ;  or  limited  and  exclusive  views  aa  to 
th«  nature  of  poetry  or  nrl,  leading  to  erro- 
neous, though  often  iugenious  and  plausible 
theories  of  style — afieciotion,  mannerism, 
monotony  of  execution.  Are  such  compo- 
•itions,  powerful,  brilliant — or  better  than 
brilliant,  it  may  be — to  be  entitled  to  the 
tame  immunities  as  those  which  we  accord 
to  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  or  the  elder 
worlhies  of  our  own  country — "  the  dead 
but  cceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule  our 
■pints  from  their  ufdsI"  The  thing,  if  it 
Were  desirable,  would  be  impossible;  for 
by  no  effort  can  we  invest  the  present  with 
the  same  feeling  of  reverence  with  which 
we  regard  the  past.  Let  their  force,  then, 
Ihvit  freedom  of  moyeinent,  tlieir  beauty, 
be  admitted,  in  a  spirit  of  generous  ec- 
Icnowiedgment :  but  let  their  affectations, 
either  in  thought  or  style,  their  perverse 
theories,  their  false  vehemence,  their  phi- 
losophicai  commonplaces,  their  occasional 
gross  ignorance  of  human  nature,  be  ex- 
|K>9cd  with  the  some  openness  and  candor. 
And  bow  is  this  to  be  best  done,  if  not  by 
directing  against  them  the  same  weapon  by 
which  in  real  life  such  follies  most  etfectu- 
»Ily  arc  eiposed  1  Against  a  grave  argu- 
meoi  addressed  to  a  man's  foUies  or  pre- 
jodices,  some  show  of  argument  can  always 
M  opposed  ;  sometimes,  in  the  opinion  o( 
ethers,  the  parly  challenged  may  even  leave 
the  field  a  victor  ;  but  present  the  obnoxious 
weakness  in  ita  naked  absurdity,  surround 
it  with  nil  its  comic  accessories,  cover  it 
with  a  pile  of  ludicrous  absurdity, — and  it 
■hall  go  bard  but  that  conviction  will  be 

Soduccd,  if  not  in  his  own  mind,  at  least 
those  of  all  who  witness  the  gentle  Pas- 
Mffe  of  Arms. 

•  He  who  does  this,  as  it  is  done  occasion- 
»lly  in  these  volumes,  and  still  more  so  in 
Olb«r  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  (not 
included  here — only,  we  hope,  because  they 
are  reserved  for  a  Second  Series,)  does  an 
•Hen tial  service  lo  literature.  A  bold  and 
•weeping  application  of  ridicule  does  more 
to  clear  it  of  false  taste,  conceit,  or  exag- 
geration, ihan  all  the  sapping  and  raining  of 
subtle  argument,  or  logical  deduction  could 
•ver  eflect.  Let  us  make  sure  that  the 
■Bbject  is  one  which  demves  ridicule  ;  that 
we  lie  not  presumptuously  pointing  our 
•bafts  against  moil  of  proof,  from  which 
Ihejr  will  r«coil  upon  ourselves)  but,  that 


being  once  ascertained,  why  should  not  our 
criticism  avail  itself  of  all  the  resources  of 
ludicrous  combination  ; — that  weapon  which 
in  society  itself,  and  in  the  dealings  of  man 
with  man,  is  found,  like  the  dagger  of  mercy 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  to  be  the  shortest, 
sharpest,  and  most  conclusive  end  of  slrifel 

Does  the  power  of  this  weapon,  or  the 
consciousness  of  the  effect  with  which  it 
can  be  wielded,  lead  neeeKsarily,  or  even 
probably,  to  its  abuse  1  We  do  not  well 
see  why  it  should  be  so;  for,  in  general,  the 
very  minds  in  which  the  sense  of  the  comic 
most  readily  arises,  are  tho^c  which  arc  the 
first  lo  appreciate  the  solemn,  the  sublime, 
or  the  profound.  For  both  spring  from  one 
power,  and  rapidity  of  apprehension,  which, 
in  its  own  nature,  embraces  all  the  elements 
of  nature  with  indifference;  and  though, 
like  streams  which  have  flowed  from  a 
common  fountain,  they  in  some  coses 
diverge  widely  enough,  so  as  never  again 
lo  be  brought  within  the  same  range  of 
vision  ;  yel,  in  other  and  happier  instances 
they  flow  on  in  channels  which  run  side 
by  side,  and  which,  by  a  thousand  currents 
on  the  surface  or  underneath,  are  perpetu- 
ally intermingling  their  waters.  But,  as 
the  best  practical  refutation  of  such  belief, 
we  would  ask  with  confidence,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  whether  the  author's  almost  une- 
qualled command  of  the  humorous  and  the 
ludicrous  has  tended  in  any  degree  to  im- 
pair his  sensibility  to  what  is  really  elevated 
or  poetical  1  or  whether  the  consciousness 
of  his  power  of  ridicule  has  led  him  to  use 
it  tyrannously  or  like  a  giant  \  Has  its  ten- 
dency been  to  convert  the  writer  into  a  cri- 
tical Dragon,  treating  the  field  of  literature 
as  a  province  bound  to  supply  him  \vi[h  an 
annual  contingent  of  youthful  victims^ 

On  the  contrary,  towards  true  poetry,  or 
even  the  very  germs  and  indications  of  po- 
etry— and  towards  all  who  cultivate  it  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth,  however  unknown  to  fame, 

of  however    little  mark  or  likelihood— 

■re  never,  perhaps,  was  criticism  so  in- 
dulgent and  encouraging.  Justly  is  he  en- 
itled  lo  the  praise  he  claims  for  himself,  of 
'guarding  from  mildew  the  laurels  on  the 
brow  of  the  Muses'  sons."  If,  omidst  the 
noisy  Babel  of  ephemeral  strains  which  as- 
sails his  ear,  he  catches  the  melody  of  the 
simplest  verse  that  embodies  in  truthful 
words  a  true  emotion,  he  does  not  willingly 
let  it  die.  It  is  to  him  a  labor  of  love  to 
preserve  it,  to  prolong  its  echo  into  the 
world  ;  to  find  for  it,  by  graceful  and  kindly 
introduction, '  filaudience  and  that  not  few.' 
And  where  beauties  are  aeen  struggling 
with  faults,  but  a  true  poetical  instinct  ia 
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nevertheless  perceptible  under  the  false  taste 
with  which  it  is  superficially  encrusted,  or 
errors  of  theoretical  belief  with  which  cir- 
cumstances and  education  have  encumber- 
ed it ;  while  he  pours  out  upon  the  latter  a 
merciless  flood  of  merriment,  that  compels 
even  the  subject  of  the  criticism,  like  one 
of  the  spell-bound  dancers  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Oberou's  horn,  to  join  in  the  infec- 
tious laugh  against  himself,  with  what  a  to- 
lerant and  gentle  spirit  does  he  at  the  same 
time  recognise  and  point  out  to  others  those 
redeeming  traits  of  genius  with  which  these 
blemishes  are  associated,  and  lend  his  aid 
to  the  young  poet  as  he  climbs  ^'  with  diffi- 
culty and  labor  hard"  the  steep  of  fame.  A 
momentary  burst  of  a  more  truculent  char- 
acter— a  quos  ego — may  escape  him,  when, 
on  the  strength  of  a  little  good-natured 
commendation  bestowed  on  a  copy  of  vers- 
es some  youn?  bard  will  insist  in  rushing 
before  the  public  with  an  impotent  octavo  ; 
or  when  another,  quietly  appropriating  the 
praise  received  as  a  matter  of  right,  flings 
back  the  good  advices  he  had  received 
along  with  it  in  the  face  of  the  critic ; — but 
even  these  displays  of  presumption  or  petu- 
lance do  not  Ion?  ruffle  the  temper  of  his 
mind,  or  materially  affect  the  tenor  of  the 
criticism;  We  are  told  it  was  not  always  so 
— and  some  imperfect  recollections  of  our 
own,  point  back  to  times  when  offences 
against  the  code  of  feeling  and  good  taste 
did  not  escape  so  easily  ;  but  years  and  ex- 
perience have  in  this  case  produced  their 
usual  effect,  in  softening  down  those  early 
asperities.  For,  as  we  grow  older,  the 
knowledge  of  the  pain  which  even  one 
harsh  word  can  inflict  on  a  sensitive  mind, 
seeking,  after  the  best  of  its  ability,  to  win 
respect  from  the  respected,  perpetually 
gives  us  pause ;  and  makes  us  hesitate  to 
employ  the  language  of  censure  even  where 
consciencetellsusthecensure  would  be  just. 
In  criticism,  as  in  other  things,  the  views 
we  form  and  express  after  the  close  of  our 
Eighth  lustre, are  widely  difierent  from  those 
we  took  under  the  consulship  of  Plancus. 

The  absence  of  another  element  which  is 
too  apt  to  trouble  our  views  of  literature, 
is  remarkable  in  these  volumes.  It  is  true 
that  political  feeling,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  to  which,  in  such  a  country  as  Great 
Britain,  it  must  always  afiect  society,  now 
mingles  far  less  than  it  did  with  the  criti- 
cism of  literature.  The  courtesies  of  hon- 
orable warfare,  at  least,  are  generally  ob- 
served I  and  not  unfrequently,  nor  ungener- 
oosly,  is  the  tribute  of  praise  paid  to  the 
raccetsful  eflbrts  of  a  political  antagonist. 
Bat  in  the  criticism  of  these  volames,  and 
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of  those  kindred  essays  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  there  is  not  only  nothing  harsh  or 
unkind  towards  those  of  opposite  senti- 
ments ;  but,  we  might  more  truly  say,  an 
absolute  negation  of  the  very  feeling  of  po- 
litical diflTerence.  Genius  is  revered  and 
embraced  as  of  no  party  ;  for  the  domain  of 
poetry  is  here  regarded  as  a  peaceful  and 
hallowed  ground — a  Gottes-acker  where,  if 
nowhere'  else  on  this  side  of  time,  politics 
may  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  agitation 
of  alienating  questions  may  be  at  rest — and 
contending  parties  may  lower  and  fold  their 
banners  as  if  beneath  the  roof  of  a  common 
sanctuary,  or  above  some  honored  and  la* 
mented  grave. 

Thus  much  for  the  spirit  in  which  these 
observations  on  art  ana  literature  are  com- 
posed. As  little  foundation  is  there,  we 
think,  for  the  other  supposition,  that  the  cri* 
ticism  they  contain  is  exaggerated  in  its 
praise  or  censure,  unaccompanied  with  de- 
finite reasons,  or  leading  to  no  suflSciently 
tangible  result.  Indeed,  as  regards  the 
contents  of  these  volumes,  and  generally  all 
the  later  criticism  of  the  same  writer,  the 
supposition  would  be  eminently  inapplica- 
ble. In  the  paper  entitled,  ^^An  hour's 
talk  on  Poetry,''  the  manner  in  which  the 
works  of  the  great  poets  of  the  present  age 
are  dealt  with,  in  considering  the  question 
whether  any  of  them  have  produced  a  work 
entitled  to  be  called  n  great  poem,  sufficient- 
ly shows  with  what  discrimination  of  good 
and  bad — of  performance  and  failure — ^the 
claims  of  contemporary  genius  are  estimat- 
ed. But  above  all,  the  manner  in  which  the 
critic  deals  with  Wordsworth,  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  idea  of  that  in- 
discriminating  style  of  criticism  which  can 
see  no  blemish  in  a  favorite,  as  it  can  recog- 
nise no  merit  in  an  opponent.  No  one  has 
labored  so  assiduously  as  the  author  of 
these  Recreations  in  the  task  of  conversion 
of  the  public  mind,  first  to  tolerate,  and  at 
last  to  admire  Wordsworth.  His  earliest  ef-' 
forts  were  directed  to  open  the  eyes  of  hi^ 
countrymen  to  the  deep  meaningof  his  poe- 
try, avoiding  as  it  did  all  the  ordinaryand  po- 
pular means  of  excitement,  and  to  attune 
their  ears  to  its  solemn  and  soothing  harmo- 
n  ies.  He  states  no  more  than  the  simple  truth 
when  he  says,  with  a  just  pride  in  havin? 
achieved  what  he  believes  to  be  a  high  and 
useful  end,  that  he  has  been  the  means  of 
diflusing  Wordsworth's  poetry  not  only  over 
this  island,  but  the  farthest  dependencies  of 
the  British  empire,  and  throughout  the  states 
of  America.  ^  Many  thousands,'*  he  adds, 
"  have  owed  to  ns  their  emancipation  from 
the  prejudices  against  it  under  which  tkej* 
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kBdvilfullj-  reraainedignoroot  ofitfutniany 
yenr*;  and  we  have  instructed  as  many 
more,  whose  hearts  were  free,  how  to  look 
on  it  with  tha»e  eyes  o(  love  which  alone 
can  discover  the  beaulirul.  Commimica- 
lione  have  been  made  to  us  from  across  the 
AiUntic  and  from  the  heart  of  Indin — from 

Occident  nnd  orient — thanking  us  for 
bnviti^  vindicated  and  extended  the  fame  of 

best  Df  our  living  bards,  till  the  name  of 
■Wordsworth  has  become  a  household  word 
00  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gangei.  It 
would  have  been  bo  had  we  never  been 
^ris  iu4  not  to  soon."  But  as  it  was  the 
labor  of  his  earlier  years  to  teach  the  pub- 
lic to  understand  and  admire  this  great 
poet,  BO  it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  maturer 
■go  to  take  care  that  [be  admiration  which 
kebas  thus  been  the  main  cause  of  instil- 
ling into  the  public  mind,  Khali  prove  not  a 
blind  idolatry,  but  a  discriminating  devo- 
tion. Accordingly,  with  the  respect  due 
to  grcM  ability  employed  jn  the  cause  of 
Tirtue  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  yet 
with  the  candor  and  dignified  sincerity  wiih 
which  one  man  of  genius  ought  to  deal  with 
■ttotber,  he  point*  out,  in  the  course  of 
these  Toltimcs,  not  a  fen  defects  of  omis- 
kioo  ajid  commission  in  the  works  of  ihin 
f  rest  artist : — Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  the 
aiBiance  we  are  about  to  quote,  where  he 
renlures  to  bring  into  question  Words' 
worth's  claim  to  the  character  of  a[religiouB 

r!t  in  the  Christian  sense,  and  censures, 
the  "  Eicursion,"  the  absence  of  any 
thing  beyong  a  kind  of  natural-religious 
creed — such  as  might  have  been  entertnin- 
mder  a  system  of  refined  mythologicB 
—or  at  best  (to  quote  an  expression  of  Ben- 
tham)  a  specicB  of  poetical  Church-of-En 
(landismj — in  a  manner  so  plain  and  un- 
compromising as  may  not  unlikely  appear 
■tartling,  as  it  certainly  will  be  new  to  the 
Mudenta  of  Wordsworth ;  the  religious 
•baracter  of  his  inspiratioa  having  been 
Rlwaya  inken  fur  granted  as  one  of  those 
bases  upon  which  all  argument  as  to  his 
tnerita  must  proceed.  We  arc  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  we  as  yet  fully  acquiesce 
ID  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  quote  ;  but 
^Wlieving  that  they  must  have  proceeded 
bom  deep  consideration  of  the  subject — 
d  comiog,  as  they  do,  from  a  mind  cer- 
tainly not  disposed  to  regard  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  or  its  influences,  in  an  unfav- 
orable spirit,  we  extract  the  passage  as  one 
well  worthy  of  mature  study  on  the  part  of 


Among  the  great  living  poets,  Wordsworth 
ik  the  one  whose  poetry  is  to  us  the  most 
-with  ah  our  revorence  for  bis  tracw- 


cendcnt  geniu?,  t 

afilB  rehgion.    I 
rical  Ballads'  t 

embracing  hia  ej 
modilalio 


not  fear  lo  any  the  most 

LIB  charges — an  Ihfi  score 

From   llie  firyt  line  of  the  '  Ly- 

□  the  lasi  of  the  'E^curaioQ,' it 

system  ol'  thought  and  feeling, 

Suriences  of  human  lilc,  and  his 
e  moral  government  of  this 
world.  The  human  hean — the  human  mind — the 
human  soul — to  use  his  ovm  fine  words — is  '  die 
haunt  and  main  r.'gion  of  his  Bong.'  There  are 
few,  perhaps  none  of  our  aHeciiooE — using  that 
lerm  m  ils  lorgest  sense — which  have  not  been 
cither  slightly  touclLcd  upon,  or  fully  treated,  by 
VVordsivurlli.  lu  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  behold 
an  image  of  what,  to  his  eye,  appears  to  be  hu- 
man lile.  Ib  iherc,  or  is  there  not,  some  great 
and  lamentable  defect  in  that  image,  marring 
hoth  the  truth  and  beauty  ol' the  reprcseniaiion? 
We  think  there  is — and  that  it  lica  in  liis  Reli- 

"In  none  of  WoiiiBworth's poetry, previnuslo 
his  *  Exeureion,'  la  there  any  allusion  made  ex- 
cept of  the  mafl  trivial  nnd  transient  kind,*  to 
Revealed  Religion.  He  ccrrainly  cannot  be 
called  a  Christian  poet.  The  hopes  that  he  be- 
yond the  grave — and  the  many  holy  and  awful 
feehngs  in  which  on  earth  thefe  hopes  are  en- 
shrined and  fed^are  rarely  if  ever  part  of  the 
character  of  any  of  the  persons— male  or  female 
— old  or  young — brought  before  us  in  his  heauti- 
I'ul  Pastorals.  Yet  all  the  most  interesting  and 
affecting  ongoings  of  this  life  are  exquisilivcly 
delineated — and  innumerable  of  course  are  the 
occasions  on  which,  had  ihe  thoughts  aud  feei- 
ingB  of  revealed  religion  been  in  Wordswonh'a 
heart  during  the  hours  of  inspiration — and  he 
olten  has  written  like  a  man  inspired — they  must 
have  found  expression  in  hia  straina ;  and  the 
persoaagea,  humble  or  high,  that  figure  in  his 
representations,  would  have  been,  in  their  joys 
or  their  sorrows,  their  temptalions  and  their  trials, 
Christians.  But  most  ai^suredly  this  ia  not  the 
case ;  the  religion  of  this  great  Poet — in  ail  hii 


s  brought 

iitny  elaborate  dialogues  between^rleat,  Pedler, 
Poet,  and  Solitary.  And  a  very  high  religion  it 
often  is  j  but  ia  it  Christianity  7  No — it  ia  not. 
There  are  glimpses  given  of  some  of  tlie  Chrla- 
tiao  doctrines;  just  as  if  the  various  philoai^hi- 
cal  disquiaitianB.  in  which  the  Poem  aboundE, 
would  be  imperlect  without  some  allusion  to  the 
Christian  creed.  The  interlocutors — eloquent  aa 
they  all  are — say  but  little  on  that  theme  ;  nor  do 
they  show — if  we  exrept  the  priest — much  in- 
terest in  it — any  solicitude ;  they  may  all,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  tlie  contrary,  be  deista. 

"  Now,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  Words- 
worth was  deterred  from  entering  on  such  a 
theme  by  the  awe  of  his  spirit.  But  there  is  no 
appearance  of  this  havmg  been  (lie  case  in  any 
one  single  passage  in  the  whole  poem.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  the  case  wiih  such  a  man — a 
man  privileged,  by  the  power  God  has  bestowed 
upon  him,  to  speak  unto  alt  tlie  nations  of  the 
earth,  on  all  themes,  however  high  and  holy, 
wliich  the  children  of  men  can  fed  and  under- 
stand.   CbriEtionity,  during  almost  all  their  di»- 
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qaisilionB,  lay  in  the  nay  of  all  the  apeaken,  as 
ttaey  kept  journeying  among  the  hilla. 

"  On  maD,  on  nnture,  snd  on  humBO  life, 

But  they,  one  and  all,  cither  did  not  perceive  il, 
or  perceiving  it,  looked  upon  it  with  a  cold  and 
indiOerent  regard,  and  passed  by  into  the  poetry 
breathing  from  the  dewy  woorif|,  or  lowering 
from  the  cloudy  akies.  Their  talk  ia  of '  Palmyra 
central,  in  the  desert,'  rather  than  of  Jerusalem. 
On  (he  mythology  of  the  Heathen  much  beautiful 
poetry  is  nestoweil,  but  none  on  the  theology  of 
the  Christian.         •  •  •  ■ 

"Thiaomigsionis  felt  the  more  deeply— the 
more  sadty — from  such  introduction  an  there  is 
of  ChriBtianity ;  for  one  of  the  booke  of  the 
'  Excursion '  begins  with  a  very  long,  and  a  very 
noble  eulogy  on  the  Church  Eatablisbment  in 
England.  How  happened  it  that  he  who  pro- 
nounced such  eloquent  panegyric — that  iney 
who  so  devoutly  inclined  (neir  ear  to  imbibe  it — 
■hould  have  been  all  contented  with 

•■  Tlint  ba!i9  laid,  Ihese  piinciples  of  fsilh 
Announced," 

and  yet  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  dis- 
CDSsions,  before  and  aller,  have  Ibrgotten  appa- 
rently that  there  was  either  Chriattanily,  or  a 
Christian  Church  in  the  world  1 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  thought- 
ful and  sincere  student  of  this  great  poet's  works, 
must  regard  such  omission — such  incoosislency 
or  contradiction — with  more  than  the  poin  of  re- 
gret;  for  there  is  no  relief  afforded  to  ourdefraud- 
»d  hearts  from  any  quarter  to  which  we  can 
look.  A  pledge  has  been  given,  that  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  a  Christian  poet  ahal! 
DO  put  forth  and  exercised  for  our  behoof— for  our 
delight  and  instruction  ;  all  other  poeliy  is  to 
•ink  away  before  the  heavenly  splendor ;  Urania, 
or  a  greater  muse,  ie  invoked ;  and  afLer  all  this 
Mlemn,  and  more  than  solemn  preparation  made 
for  our  initiation  into  the  mysteries,  we  are  put 
off  with  a  well-merited  encomium  on  the  Church 
of  England,  from  Bishop  to  Curate  inclusive ; 
ftnd  and  though  we  have  much  fine  poetry,  and 
some  high  philosophy,  it  would  puzzle  the  moat 
ingenious  to  detect  much,  or  any,  Christian 
reTision.  »  *  •  • 

"This  utter  absence  of  Revealed  Religion, 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  all'tn-all — for  in 
such  trials  in  real  life  it  is  all-in-all,  or  we  regard 
the  existence  of  sin  or  sorrow  with  repugnance — 
shacks  far  deeper  feelings  within  us  than  those  of 
taste ;  and  throws  over  the  whole  poem  to  which 
the  tale  of  Margaret  belongs,  an  unhappy  sus- 
picion of  hollownees  and  inaincerity  in  inat  po- 
etical religion  which  at  the  heat  is  n  sorry  sub- 
stitute indeed  for  the  light  that  ia  from  heaven. 
Above  all,  it  flings,  as  indeed  wo  have  intimated, 
an  air  of  absurdity  over  the  orthodox  Church- 
of-Bngjandism — for  once  to  quote  a  not  inexpres- 
sive barbarism  of  Bentham^which  every  now 
and  then  breaks  out  either  in  passing  compliment 
— amounting  to  but  a  bow — or  in  eloquent  lau- 
dation, durine  which  the  poet  appears  to  be  pros- 
trate on  hit  knees.  He  speaks  nobly  of  cathe- 
drals, and  ininistera,  ana  bo  forth,  rererendly 
■doming  all  the  land ;  but  in  none — no,  not  one 
of  the  houses  of  the  humble,  the  hovels  of  the 
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the  religion  preach- 
cathedrals  and  minsters,  and  chanted 


poor  in  which  he  take  i 

ed  in  those  cathedrals 

in  prayer  to  the  pealing  organ,  reprei 

(he  power  that  in  peace  supports  the 
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tightens  the  hearth*,  and  is  t^e  guardian,   the  lu- 
jiary  spirit  of  the  lowly  dwelling.    Cao  this  be 

fht7  Impossible.  And  when  we  fiod the  Christian 
igion  Inua  excluded  from  Poetir,  otherwise  as 
'ood  as  ever  was  produced  by  human  geniu^ 
what  are  we  to  thinkof  the  Poet,  and  of  the  world 
of  thought  and  feeling,  fancy  and  imagination, 
in  which  he  brealhcs,  nor  fears  to  declare  to  all 
men  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
order  of  the  High  Priesie  of  nature  1" 

So  far,  indeed,  frombeing  of  too  rsgue  aod 
geDeralizing  a  Icinil,  we  snould  rather  nj 
that  the  character  of  the  criticiatn  contain- 
ed in  these  volumes  and  siniilar  essays,  it 
nty  distingnished  from  the  greater  part 
he  popular  criticism  of  the  day,  by  iti 
combination  of  analyses  of  parts,  ofien 
very  detailed,  with  general  views  aa  to  the 
plan  and  spirit  of  the  work  reviewed.  In- 
deed its  minute  dissection  of  narticnlar 
passages,  both  as  to  thought  ana  diction, 
carries  us  back  to  the  scnoo]  of  Johnson 
and  Addison,  rather  than  to  oar  own  time.  In 
criticism,  as  in  political  opinion,  and  in  many 
other  speculative  questions,  there  seems  to 
be  a  pediodical  oscillation  {  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  height  to  which  the  pendulum 
had  been  carried  on  the  one  aide,  is  the  force 
of  its  recoiling  impulse  towards  the  other. 
The  grasp  and  comprehension  of  Dr.  John- 
son's mind,  no  doubt,  prevented  him  from 
yielding  too  much  to  the  current  which  had 
then  set  in  favor  of  mere  tier^  criticism  ; 
and  though  we  may  often  tbinlc  that  bit 
principles  of  criticism  were  too  purely  ra- 
tionalizing, and  his  spmpathics  with  the 
higher  eflorls  of  the  imagination  cold  and 
[iDimpassioned,yet  be  certainly  combines,  in 
a  manner  which,  we  tbink,  would  at  the  pre- 
sent day  be  welt  worthy  of  imitation,  tbe 
criticism  of  generals  with  particular*.  But 
with  Johnson  the  manly  and  philosophic 
criticism  of  the  last  centurv  may  be  said  to 
close.  Afterbim  it  took  the  directicTn  of  mere 
judgments  of  detail — examinations  of  frag- 
mentary passages — censure*  of  broken  me- 
taphors— eulogies  of  mere  polish  and  cor- 
rectness of  expression — till  all  sympathy 
with  a  happy  daring  either  in  design  or  ex- 
ecution, disappeared.  The  evil  having  thas 
reached  an  extreme,  it  was  natural  that  the 
tendency  towards  an  opposite  system  shonld 
be  carried  too  far.  It  has  been  usual  to  aa- 
cribe  that  greater  latitude  of  view  and 
warmth  of  tone  which  cbaracterizea  tbe  oriti* 
cism  of  tbe  ninetaentb  century,  to  the  in> 
fluence  of  Germany  ;  but  although  tbe  apirit 
of  our  oritioism  waa  nnqneitioiiablf  mate* 
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iHy  infl<ienc«d,  at  a  later  period,  by  the 
of  German  lileralure,  we  ore  coovinc- 
Ihal,  in  its  origin,  it  owed  little  ot  no- 
tiog  to  that  source.   In  truth,  in  both  coun- 
ries  the  change  took  place  about  the  same 
aie,  and  wns  owing^  to  the  same  cause,  viz. 
I«  natural  reaction  which  foUon-ed  against 
rt  eflete  and  worn-out  system.     In  the  com- 
lencement,  the  change  was  certainly  moat 
eoeficial  to  litemture.     The  point  of  view 
iftom  which  we  were  taught   la  regard  the 
<n  of  poetry  and  art  was  raided  ; 
rhile,  at  the  same  lime,  it  was  not  sublimal- 
luch  an  extent  as  to  render  every  thing 
Inisty  and  indistinct,  or  to  substitute  for  a 
Criticiim  dealing  with  the  common  feelings 
hat  interest  humanity,  the  vapors  of  a  sha- 
dowy syatem  of  metaphysics.     Bui  by  de- 
we«fl  it  was  found  lo  be  much  easier  to 
nl  with  these  generalities  and  nbstraclions, 
to  descend  to  particulars  ; — to  frame  a 
theory,  or  write  a  philosophical  essay  hav- 
log  the  slenderest  application  lo  the  case  in 
band,  than  to  direct  the  criticism  to  the  real 
Mprecintion  of  the  work  to  be  reviewed. 
The  poet  or  the  author  seemed  to  disappear 
entirely  from    the  scene  ;  leaving  nothing 
behind  but  a  cloudy  background,  on  which 
ight  be  traced  a  magni^ed   image  of  the 
Hincwer.     At  best,  our  criticism  became 
h  a  great  measure  limited  to  some  sketch 
■of  lb«  general  design  of  the  work,  and  its 
ffelRiioa  to  the  particular  theory  patronized 
for  tba  lime  by  ihe  critic  ;  often  praising  or 
fining  empirically,  and  without  statement 
of  reasons  at  all ;  and  generally  without  any 
due    thought  bestowed  upon  t/ii^  inquiry — 
utiether  npon  any  theory  or  upon  any  plan 
whAlerer,  the  execution  of  the  work  was 
careful,  classical,  and  compact ;  or,  on  the 
•ontrary,  slovenly,  disjointed,    inharmoni- 
■a,  or  even  ungrammaiical. 
We  do  not  here   mean  to  say  that  our 
Feriodieal   Criticism  has  not  been  diali 
piiahed  by  many  admirable  exceptionsfrom 
tfai*  general  censure, — we  shall  not  nl 
Mflt  indicate  particularly  where  they  ai 
be  found, — but  we  are  satisfied  that,  at     _ 
plied  to  much  of  the  criticism  of  our  last 
^cmmum,  the  remark  is  just.     Now,  to  this 
•yilem  of  general  blame  and  praise,  unac- 
C>>inBnn)ed  by  a  due  application  of  critical 
•eriteulnrB,  the   practice  of  the  writer  ol 
hcM   Becreaiions   stands   completely    op- 
posed.   Witness  the  following  observalions, 
which  form  the  commencement  of  a  very 
beautiful  paper,  entitled,  "  A  Few  Words  on 
Thomaon :" — 

son's  genius  docs  not  bo  oAcn  dcligbi 

HI  by  CTquiaiic  nilnule  loaches  tnihedeBcriptior 

•f  nature  aa  that  of  Conjwr.    It  loves  to  paint 
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1  ft  great  scale,  and  to  dash  objects  off  sweep' 
igly  by  bold  sirokea — such,  indeed,  as  have  id- 
moBt  always  distmguished  the  mighty  mastera 
of  the  lyre  and  Ihe  rninhow.  Cov^pereets  nature 
before  your  eyes — Thomson  before  your  imagin- 
ation. Which  do  vou  prefer  7  Both.  Be  assur- 
ed dint  bolli  pocl£  bud  pored  nij^ht  and  diiy  upon 
her — in  all  her  aspccta — and  that  die  had  re- 
vealed herself  fully  to  both.  But  they,  in  their 
religion,  elected  different  modes  of  worship — and 
boih  were  worthy  of  their  mighty  mother.  In 
mood  of  mind  we  love  Cowper  bea;,  in  an- 
other ThomsoD.  Sometimes  the  Seasons  are 
almost  a  Task— and  sometimes  the  Ta*k  is  out 
of  Season.  There  is  deliahtrul  distinctness  in 
.11  the  picloresof  the  Bard  of  Olney— glorioua 
jloom  or  glimmer  in  most  of  those  of  the  Bard 
of  Ednam.  Cowper  paints  trees — Thomson 
woods.  Thomaon  paints,  in  a  few  wondrous 
from  source  to  sen,  like  the  migbty 
Burranipooier — Cowper,  in  many  no  very  won- 
drous lines,  brightens  up  one  bend  of  a  stream, 
or  awakens  our  Fancy  to  tlie  murmur  of  some 
single  waterfall.  But  a  truce  to  antithesis — a 
deceptive  e^lc  of  criticism — and  seehuwThom- 
aings  ofSuow.  Why,  in  the  following  lines, 
well  as  Christopher  North  in  his  Winter 
RhopHody — 

■  The  cherish 'd  fields 
on  iheir  winter-rohe  of  pnres:  white. 
brighiDcss  all:  save  wberelhe  new  snow  melu 
Along  the  m. 


vid.    'Tla  of  the  nature 


Nothing  can  b 

of  an  ocular  spectrum. 

Cowper's.    Note 
the  beauty  of  the  epithet  >  brown,'  where  all  that 
motionless  is  white — 

s  wilds 

word  proves  the  pocL    Does  it  not? 

■ntire  iieacriiilion  from  which  these  two 
are  Hdectcd  by  memory — a  critic  yon 
may  always  trust  to — is  admirable;  except  in 
one'  or  two  places  where  Thomson  aeems  to 
have  atriven  to  be  strongly  pathetic,  and  where 
he  seems  »  os  to  have  overshot  his  mark,  and  to 
have  ceoaed  to  be  perfectly  natural.    Thus — 


The  rruilolall  his  toil.'. 

"The  image  of  the  ox  ia  as  good  as  pomihFe. 
We  see  him,  and  could  paint  him  in  oiIb.  But, 
lo  our  mind,  the  notion  of  his  'demanding  the 
fruit  of  all  his  toils'— to  which  we  frealy  ac- 
knowledge the  wortliy  animal  waa  well  entitled 
— sounds,  OS  it  is  here  expressed,  rail ler  fantasti- 
cal Call  it  doubtful- for  Jemmy  was  never  ut- 
terly in  tlie  wrong  in  any  sentiment    Again — 

'The blMtinz  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  hsaven.  and  neii  ihe  glis teainj  earth, 
H'ilA  tffoti  qfdnmb  despair.' 

The  second  line  is  perfect ;  but  the  EMrick  Shep- 
herd agreed  witli  us — one  night  at  Amhresc'a — 
that  the  third  was  not  quite  right.  Sheep,  he 
agreed  with  us,  do  not  deliver  themselves  up  to 
despair  under  any  circumstances ;  and  here 
Thomson  transfer!^  what  would  have  been  hia 
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own  feellnff  in  a  correeponding  condition,  to  ani- 
-  mala  who  areadlesely  followed  their  inetincls. — 
Thomson  redeems  himeelfin  what  immediately 
■ucceedfl — 

'  Then,  fiad  dispersed, 
Dig  for  the  wither'd  herb  through  heaps  of  snow.' 

For,  aa  they  disperse,  they  do  look  very  sad — 
and  no  douot  are  so ;  but  had  they  been  in  des- 
pair, they  would  not  so  readily,  and  constantly, 
and  uniformly,  and  successfufly  have  taken  to 
the  digging,  but  whole  flocks  had  perished. 

^  Did  you  ever  see  water  beginning  to  change 
itself  into  ice  ?  Yes,  Then  t^  to  describe  the 
tight.  Success  in  that  trial  will  prove  you  a 
poet.  People  do  not  prove  themselves  poets  only 
oy  writing  long  poems.  A  line — two  words — 
may  show  that  they  are  the  Muse'n  sons.  How 
exquisitely  does  Bums  picture  lo  our  eyes  moon- 
light water  undergoing  an  ice^ange  i 

*  The  chilly  frost  beneath  the  silver  beam, 
Crept  gently  crusting  o*er  the  gliuering  stream !' 

Thomson  does  it  with  an  almost  finer  spirit  of 
perception  —  or  conception  —  or  memory  — or 
whatever  else  you  choose  to  caU  it ;  for  our  part, 
wc  call  it  genius — 

*  An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o*er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  bluefilm^  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream.' 

And  afterwards,  having  frozen  the  entire  stream 
into  a  *  crystal  pavement,'  how  strongly  doth  he 
conclude  thus — 

*  The  vhole  imprisoned  river  growls  below,* 

Here,  again,  'tis  pleasant  to  see  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Cowper  contrasted  with  that  of 
Thomson.  The  gentle  Cowper  delighting,  for 
the  most  part,  in  tranquil  images — for  his  life 
waspast  amidst  tranquil  nature;  the  enthusias- 
tie  Tliomson,  more  pleased  with  images  of  pow- 
er.   Cowper  says — 

*  On  the  flood, 
Indurated  and  fixed,  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  andissolved,  while  silently  beneath. 
And  unptrceived,  the  current  eleals  away,* 

"All  those  children  of  the  Pensive  Public  who 
have  been  much  at  school,  know  Thomson's  de- 
scription of  the  wolves  among  the  Alps,  Apen- 
niaes,  and  Pyrenees, 

*  Cruel  as  death,  and  hungi^  as  the  grave  ! 
Baming  for  blood,  bony  and  gaunt  and  grim,*  Ac 

The  first  fifteen  lines  are  equal  to  any  thing  in 
the  whole  range  of  En^ish  descriptive  poetry ; 
but  the  last  ten  are  positively  bad.    Here  they 


'  The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  non&fht ! 
Even  %eaaty,  force  divine !  at  whose  bright  glance 
The  generous  lion  stands  in  soften *d  gaze, 
Now  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistinguishM  prey. 
But  if,  apprised  of  the  severe  attack, 
The  country  be  shut  np,  lured  by  the  scent. 
On  churchyard  drear  (mhuman  to  relate !) 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  tody  from  the  grave;  o'er  which, 
BAix*d  with  foul  shades  and  frighted  ghosts,  they 
howl.' 

Wild  beasts  do  not  like  the  look  of  the  hnman 
eye— they  think  ui  n^y  emtomer^  and  some- 
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times  stand  shilly-shallying  in  our  presence,  in 
an  awkward  but  alarming  attitude,  of  hunger 
mixed  with  fear.  A  single  wolf  seldom  or  never 
attacks  a  man.  He  cannot  stand  the  ikce.  But 
a  person  would  need  to  have  a  godlike  face  in- 
deed to  terrify  therewith  an  army  of  wolves  some 
thousand  strong.  It  would  be  the  heifi^t  of  pre- 
sumption in  any  man,  tliou^hbeautiflu  as  Moore 
thought  Byron,  to  attempt  it    If  so,  then 

'  The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  nought/ 

is,  under  the  circumstances,  ludicrous.  Still 
more  so  is  the  trash  about '  beauty,  ibrce  divine  ? 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  an  army  of  wolves 
some  thousand  strong, '  and  hungry  as  the  grave,' 
that  they  should  all  Tall  down  on  their  knees  be- 
fore a  sweet  morsel  of  flesh  and  blood,  merely 
because  the  young  lady  was  so  beautiful  that  she 
might  have  sat  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  a 
frontispiece  to  Mr.  Watts's  Souvenir.  'Tis  all 
stufi^  too,  about  the  generous  lion  standiM  in 
softened  gaze  at  beauty's  bright  glance.  True, 
he  has  been  known  to  look  with  a  certain  sort  of 
soil  surliness  upon  a  pretty  Cafiire  girl,  and  to 
walk  past  without  eatins  her — but  simply  be- 
cause, an  hour  or  two  before,  he  had  dined  on  a 
Hottentot  Venus  The  secret  lay  not  in  his 
heart,  but  in  his  stomach.  Still  the  notion  is  a 
popular  one,  and  how  exquisitely  has  Spenser 
changed  it  into  the  divinest  poetry  in  the  cnarao- 
ter  of  the  attendant  lion  of 

'  Heavenly  Una,  with  her  milkwhite  lamb  t' 

But  Thomson,  so  far  from  making  poetry  of  it  in 
this  passage,  has  vulgarized  and  blurred  by  it 
the  natural  and  inevitable  emotion  of  terror  and 
pitv.  Famished  wolves  hovking  up  the  dead  is 
a  dreadful  image — but  *  inhuman  to  reUUe^  is  not 
an  expression  heavily  laden  with  meaning ;  and 
the  sudden,  abrupt,  violent,  and,  as  we  feel,  un- 
natural introduction  of  ideas  purely  soperstitioos, 
at  the  close,  is  revolting,  and  miserably  man  the 
terrible  trviiu^ 

The  homeliness  of  some  of  the  illastra- 
tions  and  expressions  in  the  preceding  pat- 
sage,  .will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some 
idea  p(  the  very  singular  style  of  these 
Recreations — illustrating  the  grandest  ob- 
jects by  the  most  familiar,  and,  by  its  home- 
liness, perplexing  critics.  This  imhroglio 
appears  of  course  still  more  conspicnoas 
and  even  startling,  in  those  papers  where 
the  writer  abandons  himself  with  less  re- 
straint to  the  comic  vein.  Side  by  side 
with  the  most  fanciful  illustrations,  or  fol- 
lowing close  on  some  passage  of  poetic 
and  musical  diction,  comes  some  picture 
most  prosaically  ludicrous — ^some  slang 
phrase  of  the  day — some  quotation,  how 
changed  from  its  original  application  ! — or 
some  Scotch  expression,  tempting  to  the 
writer  bv  its  graphic  force  and  the  comic 
associations  witn  which  it  is  connected. 
The  result  is  a  strange  composite,  blending 
all  orders  of  architecture,  and  employioff 
all  materials,  from  porphyry  and  lapis  lazuB 
down  to  the  eommonest  brick  and  mortar. 
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It  reminds  ua  of  Si.  Mark's  at  Venice,  in 
which  Saracenic  domes  are  strangely  im- 
nOBed  upon  Gothic  naves,  and  blocks  of 
Sgyptiun  granite  are  fanlastically  mingled 
with  Italian  marble  and  mosaic  :  yet  all 
blended  into  a  marvellous  arabesque,  and 
possessing  a  strange  unity  and  originality 
of  character. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  own 
ibai  we  would  not  regret  if  the  conirnsis 
were  somewhat  less  violent,  and  if  here 
nnit  there  an  obtrusive  epithet  or  image 
wer«  ctiminaled.  We  do  not  know  (hat  to 
■ny  of  thero  the  term  coarseness  can  hcjust- 
1y  applied.  But  if  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  be 
•lender,  still  more  so  is  that  which  sepa- 
ntes  the  familiar  from  the  vulgar:  and 
were  there  no  other  reason  for  erring  on 
the  side  of  caution,  it  should  be  sufficient 
that  the  style,  seductive  as  it  always  must 
be  from  its  variety  and  apparent  ease, 
would  fooD  become  intolerable  in  imitn- 
tioD.  The  transitions  from  the  most  elevat- 
ed views  to  the  most  ludicrous — and  from 
the  most  select  and  ornate  expression  to 
the  most  homely  vernacular,  may  be  har- 
monized ;  and  are,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent harmonized  in  this  case  by  the  dex- 
terous workmanship  of  genius.  But  the 
enforced  Bentimentaliam,  or  still  more  en- 
forced humor,  of  those  who  have  attempt- 
ed this  school  of  writing, — the  absolute 
want  of  all  fashion  of  the  opposite  elemental 
la  their  elaborate  impromptus— their  choice 
of  coarse  expression  or  imagery  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  as  in  the  original,  where 
it  serves  the  purpose  only  of  occasional 
dineords  io  music, — oblige  us  to  say,  thai 
unless  it  were  redeemed  by  the  highest  tal- 
ent, this  style  of  writing  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  offensive  that  can  he  at- 
tempted :  and  that,  highly  as  we  appreciate 
the  generoDs  spirit  whieh  the  author  of 
these  volumes  has  carried  into  criticism, 
■nd  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  application  of  humor  as  well  as   ima- 

f:inKtion  and  judgment  to  the  estimate  oT 
itersture,  we  almost  doubt  whether  tbr 
benefit  has  not  been  practically  balanced 
by  the  injury  arising  from  the  prevalence 
of  a  syilem  of  criticism,  founded,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  rather  on  an  imitation  of 
bis  manner  than  his  spirit;  and  which  has 
preserved  and  exaggerated  his  faults,  with- 
out  approaching  his  excellencies. 

We  shall  now  select,  almost  at  random, 
a  few  passages  as  characteristic  of  these 
volames;  beginning  with  one  which  occurs 
in  the  paper  entitled  Christopher  in  his 
Avtary— ■   paper  eminently  distinguished 


by  the  author's  knowledge  of  ibe  minute  de- 
tails of  nature,  as  well  as  by  that  power  of 
suggestion  and  imitation  which  can  make 
the  meanest  thing  that  feels,  the  means  of 
unlocking  the  deepest  sources  of  the  pa- 
thetic or  Hublime.  It  has  the  grandeur, 
without  the  quaintness  and  pedantry,  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown's  sepulchral  strains: — 

"  Why  do  the  songs  of  the  Blacltbird  "and 
Thrush  make  us  think  of  the  son^lefti  STAauNO  7 
It  matters  not.  Wc  do  think  ofhira,  and  see  him 
too — a  lovely  hird,  and  his  abode  is  majestic. 
What  an  object  of  wonder  aud  awe  ia  an  old 
Cnstle  to  a  bnyish  imnginatinn  \  Its  height  how 
dreadful !  up  to  whoso  mouldering  edgee  his  fear 
f.arriee  him,  and  hangs  him  over  the  buttlementa  1 
What  beauty  in  those  unapproachable  wall-flow- 
ery that  cast  a  brighlnesB  on  the  old  brown 
stones  of  the  edifice,  and  make  the  horror  pleas- 
ing I  That  sound  so  far  below,  is  the  sound  of  a 
stream  ihe  eye  cannot  reach — of  a  waterfall 
echoing  for  ever  among  the  black  rocks  and  pools. 
The  school-boy  knows  but  little  of  the  history  of 
the  old  Castle— hut  that  little  is  of  war,  and 
ivitchcrafl,  and  impriaonment,  and  bloodshed. 
The  ghostly  glimmer  of  antiquity  appnls  him — 
be  visits  llie  ruin  only  with  a  companion,  and  at 
mid-day.  There  and  then  it  was  that  we  first 
saw  a  Siarling.  We  heard  something  wild  and 
wonderful  in  their  harsh  scream,  as  they  sat  upon 
the  edge  of  the  battlements,  or  Hew  out  of  Ihe 
chinks  and  crannies.  There  were  Martens,  too, 
BO  different  in  their  looks  from  the  pretly  House- 
SwallowB — Jack-dawB  clamoring  afresh  at  every 
lime  we  waved  our  caps,  or  vainly  slung  a  peb- 
ble towards  their  ncsls — and  one  grove  of  elms, 
(o  whose  top,  much  lower  than  the  castle,  came, 
ever  and  anon,  some  noiseless  Heron  from  the 
Muirs. 

"Ruins!  Among  all  the  external  objects  of 
imagination,  surely  they  are  most  aSecItng ! 
Some  sumptuous  edifice  of  a  ibrmer  age,  still 
standing  in  its  undccayed  strength,  hau  undoubt- 
edly a  great  command  over  uS;  from  the  a^es 
that  have  flowed  over  it;  but  the  mouldering 
edifice  which  Nature  has  begun  to  win  lo  herself, 
and  to  dissolve  into  her  own  bosom,  is  far  more 
touching  Eo  the  heart,  and  more  awakening  to 
the  spirit.  It  is  beautiful  in  it«  decay — not  mere- 
ly because  green  leaves,  and  ivild  flowers,  and 
creeping  mosses  Gol\cn  its  rugged  frowns,  but  be- 
i^ause  they  have  sown  ibemeelvcs  on  the  decay 
of  greatness  j  they  arc  monitors  to  our  fancy. 
like  the  (towers  on  &  grave,  of  the  untroubled 
rest  of  the  dead.  Battlements  riven  by  the  hand 
□I'  time,  and  cloistered  arches  refl  and  rent,  speak 
to  us  of  the  warfare  and  of  the  piety  of  our  nn- 
ceators,  of  the  pride  of  their  might,  and  the  con- 
Bolalions  of  iheir  sorrow:  they  revive  dimaha- 
dcwH  of  departed  life,  evoked  from  Ihe  land  of 
forgetfulneBs  (  but  ihev  touch  ub  more  deeply 
when  the  brighincBs  which  the  sun  fiings  on  ihe 
broken  arches,  and  the  warbling  of  birds  that  are 
neailedin  the  chambers  of  princes,  and  Ihe  moan- 
ing of  winds  through  the  crevices  of  towers, 
round  which  the  surges  of  war  were  slmtlered 
nnd  driven  hark,  lay  those  phantoms  again  t 
rCBt  in  Ibeir  silent  bed,  and  «how  us.  in  the  mon 
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uments  of  human  life  and  power,  the  visible  foot- 
ateps  of  Time  and  Oblivion,  coming  on  in  their 
everlasting  and  irresifltible  career,  to  sweep  down 
our  perishable  race,  and  to  reduce  ail  the  forms 
of  our  momentary  being  into  the  undistinguishar 
ble  elements  of  their  original  nothing. 

**  What  is  there  below  the  skies  like  the  place 
of  mighty  and  departed  cities?  the  vanishing  or 
vanished  capitals  of  renowned  empires  1  There 
18  no  other  such  desolation.  The  solitudes  of  na- 
ture, may  be  wild  and  drear,  but  they  are  not 
like  the  solitude  from  which  human  glory  is 
swept  away.  The  overthrow  or  decay  of  migh- 
ty human  power  is,  of  all  thoii^orhts  that  can  enter 
the  mind,  the  most  overwhelming.  The  whole 
imaffination  is  at  once  stirred  by  the  prostration 
of  that,  round  which  so  many  high  associations 
have  been  collected  for  so  many  ages.  Beauty 
seems  bom  but  to  perish,  and  its  fragility  is 
seen  and  felt  to  be  innerent  in  it  by  a  law  of  its 
being.  But  power  gives  stability,  as  it  were,  to 
human  thougnt,  and  we  forget  our  own  perisna- 
Ue  nature  in  the  spectacle  of  some  abiding  and 
enduring  greatness.  Our  own  little  span  of  years 
-•-our  own  con6ned  region  of  space — are  lost  in 
the  endurance  and  far-spread  dominion  of  some 
mighty  state,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  j^rtook  of  its 
deep-set  and  triumphant  strength.  When,  there- 
fore, a  great  and  ancient  empire  fklls  into  pieces, 
or  when  fragments  of  its  power  are  heard  rent 
asunder,  like  column  after  column  disparting 
from  some  noble  edifice,  in  sad  conviction,  we  feel 
as  if  all  the  cities  of  men  were  built  on  founda- 
tions beneath  which  the  earthcjuake  sleeps.  The 
same  doom  seems  to  be  imminent  over  all  the 
other  kingdoms  that  still  stand ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  such  changes,  and  decays,  and  overthrows — 
or  as  we  read  of  ihem  of  old — we  look,  under 
such  emotions,  on  all  power  as  foundatiouless, 
and  in  our  wide  imagination  embrace  empires 
covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  their  desolation. 
Yet  such  is  the  pride  of  the  human  spirit,  that  it 
often  unconsciously,  under  the  influence  of  such 
imagination,  strives  to  hide  from  itself  the  utter 
nothingness  of  its  mightiest  works.  And  when 
all  its  glories  are  visibly  crumbling  iuto  dust,  it 
creates  some  imaginary  power  to  overthrow  the 
fabrics  of  human  creatness — and  thus  attempts 
to  derive  a  kind  oT  mournful  triumph  even  in  its 
very  fall.  Thus,  when  nations  have  faded  away 
in  their  sins  and  vices,  rotten  at  the  heart,  and 
palsied  in  all  their  limbs,  we  strive  not  to  .think 
of  that  sad  internal  decay,  but  imagine  some 
mighty  power  smiting  empires  and  cutting  short 
the  records  of  mortal  magnificence.  Thus,  Fate 
and  Destiny  are  said  in  our  imagination  to  lay 
our  glories  low.  Thus,  even  the  calm  and  silent 
air  of  Oblivion  has  been  thought  of  as  an  unspa- 
ring Power.  Time,  too,  thou^  in  moral  sadness 
wisely  called  a  shadow,  has  been  clothed  with 
terrific  attributes,  and  the  sweep  of  his  scythe 
has  shorn  the  towery  diadem  of  cities.  Thus  the 
mere  sigh  in  which  we  expire,  has  been  changed 
into  active  power — and  all  the  nations  have  with 
one  voice  called  out "  Death  V*  And  while  man- 
kind have  sunk,  and  ftdlen,  and  disappeared  in 
the  helplessness  of  their  own  mortal  being,  we 
have  still  spoken  of  powers  arrayed  against 
them--powers  that  are  m  good  truth  only  another 
name  for  their  own  weaknesses.    Thus  imagioa- 


[Mat, 

is  forever  fighting  against  truth — and  even  when 
humbled,  her  visions  are  sublime — conscious 
even  amongst  saddest  ruin  of  her  own  immor- 
tality.'' 

The  thought  of  Sterne's  starling,  for 
whose  case  the  writer  professes  no  great 
sympathy — and  of  birds  in  cages  in  general^ 
leads  suddenly  to  thoughts  o f imprisonment ^ 
and  to  a  ghastly  description  of  Dartmoor 
prison  during  the  war.  We  shall  extract 
the  greater  part  of  it : — 

"What  has  become — ^we  wander— of  Dart* 
moor  Prison?  During  that  long  war  its  huge 
and  hideous  bulk  was  filled  with  Frenchmen 
-ay— 

'Men  of  all  climes — attached  to  none — were 
there .' 

— a  desperate  race — robbers  and  reavers,  and 
ruffians  and  rapers,  and  pirates  and  murderers- 
mingled  with  tne  heroes  who,  fired  by  freedom, 
had  fought  for  the  land  of  lilies,  with  its  vine 
vales  and  "  hills  of  sweet  myrtle^'^doomed  to  die 
in  captivity,  immured  in  that  doleful  mansion  on 
the  sullen  moor.  There  thousands  pined  and 
wore  away  and  wasted  — and  when  not  another 
grofiui  remained  within  the  bones  of  their  breasts, 
they  gave  up  the  ffhost.  Young  heroes  prema- 
turely old  in  baffled  passions — life's  best  and 
strongest  passions,  that  scorned  to  go  to  sleep 
but  in  the  sleep  of  death.  These  died  in  their 
golden  prime.    With  them  went  down  into  un- 

Sitied  and  unhonored  graves — for  pity  and  honor 
well  not  in  houses  so  haunted-— veterans  in  their 
iron  age — some  self-smitten  with  ghastly  wounds, 
that  let  life  finally  bubble  out  ot  sinewy  neck  or 
shaggy  bosom — or  the  poison-bowl  convulsed 
their  giant  limbs  unto  unquivering  rest  Yet 
there  you  saw  a  wild  strangle  tumult  of  troubled 
happiness — which,  as  you  looked  into  its  heart, 
was  transfigured  into  misery.  There  volatile 
spirits  fluttered  in  their  cage,  like  birds  that  seem 
not  to  hate  nor  to  be  unhappy  iu  confinement, 
but,  hanging  by  beak  or  claws,  to  be  of^  play- 
ing with  the  glittering  wires — to  be  amusing 
themselves,  so  it  seems,  with  drawing  up,  by 
small  enginery,  their  fooa  and  drink,  which  soon 
sickens,  nowever.  on  their  stomachs,  till,  with 
ruffled  plumage,  tney  are  oflen  found  in  the  morn- 
ing lying  on  Uieir  backs,  with  clenched  feet,  and 
neck  bent  as  if  twistedt  on  the  scribbled  sand, 
stone-dead*  There  you  saw  pale  youths — ^boys 
almost  like  girls,  so  oelicate  looked  they  in  that 
hot  infected  air  which,  ventilate  it  as  you  will,  ib 
never  felt  to  breathe  on  the  face  like  the  fresh  air 
of  liberty — once  bold  and  bright  midshipmen  in 
frigate  or  first-rater,  and  saved  by  being  picked 
up  by  the  boats  of  the  ship  that  had  sunk  ner  by 
one  double-shotted  broadside,  or  sent  her  in  one 
explosion  splintering  into  the  sky,  and  splashing 
into  the  sea.  in  less  than  a  minute  the  thunder 
silent,  and  tne  fiery  shower  over  and  gone- 
there  you  saw  such  lads  as  these,  who  used  al- 
most to  weep  if  they  got  not  duly  the  dear-desir- 
ed letter  from  sister  or  sweetheart,  and  when  they 
did  duly  get  it,  opened  it  with  trembling  fingei% 
and  even  then  let  drop  some  natural  tears- 
there  we  saw  them  leapiog  and  dandng^  with 
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gross  gcstteultitions  ani)  horrid  oalhs  obncenf, 
with  grim  outCMts  from  nature,  whose  ir,a?tFich- 
etl  moittha  were  rank  wilh  sin  and  pollution — 
monsters  Ibr  whom  hell  waa  yawning — their 
mortal  itiire  already  possessed  with  a  demon. 
There,  wretched,  woe-begone,  and  wearied  out 
with  recklesHneis  and  desperation,  many  wooed 
Chance  and  Fortune,  who  they  hoped  miffht  yet 
listen  lo  their  prayers — and  kept  rattling  l£e  (fice 
— curalng  them  that  gave  them  indulgence — even 
in  their  cells  of  punishment  for  disobedience  or 
muliay.  There  you  saw  Home,  who  in  the  crowd- 
ed courts  "  sal  apart  retired," — bringing  the 
prac'ised  skill  that  once  njpported,  or  the  native 

Knlue  that  once  adorned  life,  to  bear  on  bcauti- 
eootrivancee  and  fancies  elaborately  cKecuied 
with  meanest  instmmente,  till  they  rivalled  or 
ouidid  the  work  of  an  assisted  by  all  the  minie- 
trtet  of  science.  And  thus  won  iney  a  poor  pit- 
tance wherewithal  lo  purchase  some  little  com- 
r  luxury,  or  ornatnenl  to  their  pei 


vanity  had  not  forsaken  some  in    their  rasty 
cquw)ri  and  thcv  sought  to  pi         '       -    ■      - 
tresK  or  their  bride.    I'here  y< 


her,  [heir 

ed  men  conjarin^  before  their  eyes,  on  the  paper 
or  the  canvas,  lo  feed  the  longings  of  their  souls, 
the  lights  and  tlie  shadows  of  the  dear  days  that 
fn*  away  were  beaoiifying  some  sacred  spot  of 
"  la  bdle  Francs'^ — perhaps  some  festal  scene, 
for  love  in  sorrow  is  Rtill  truelo  remembered  joy, 
wbere  once  with  youths  and  maidens 

■Tbey  led  the  dance  beside  the  murmuring 
Loire.'  '* 

Take  now  a  sketch  of  Highland  scenery 
from  the  paper  euiiiled  "  The  .Moors."  With 
what  syoipatiiy  and  truth  is  the  feeling  of 
the  spot  cauf>ht  and  depicted — alternately 
bright  in  srmshine,  or  clouded  with  vapors 
— and  here  rendered  back,  in  words  which 
sre  sometimes  bright  with  the  sparkle  of 
fancy,  and  sometime*  darkened  by  the 
strongest  gloom  of  imagination  !  The  feel- 
ing af  intense  solitude  amon^  primeval  hills 
and  forests,  of  boundless  expanse  of  view 
from  rock  and  mountain  top — the  sweet 
homelike  feeling  produced  by  cottages, 
and  spots  of  cultivation  lurking  in  the  re- 
eesses  of  glens,  or  spoiling  the  dreary 
brotvn  of  waste  moors — are  brought  before 
us  in  prose  far  more  paelicul  than  many 
vpecimens  of  oumeruus  verse. 

•*  Straight  streiches  the  elen  for  leagues,  and 
then  bending  through  the  blue  gloom,  seems  to 
wind  away  with  nncswecp  into  infinitude.  The 
Oraat  Glen  of  Scotlanil— GIlh-More  itself— is 
not  jfrander.  But  the  Great  Glen  ofi^coilnnd  is 
yet  »  living  forest.  Glen-Ktive  has  few  woods 
or  none — nud  Iho  want  of  them  is  sublime.  For 
eeaturien  ago  pines  and  oaks  in  the  course  of 
nature  all  perished;  and  they  exist  nowbol  in 
tradition  wavering  on  the  tongues  of  old  bards, 
or  deep  down  in  the  mosses  show  their  black 
Iritakt  to  ttie  light,  when  the  torrents  join  Uic 
river  in  spate,  and  the  moor  divulges  its  secrets 
u  in  an  earthquake.  Sweetly  sang,  thou  small, 
brvini,  moorland  bird,  though  thy  song  be  but  a 


twitter!  And  true  to  ihy  time— even  to  a  balmy 
minute — art  thou,  with  thy  velvet  tunic  of  black 
striped  with  yellow,  aa  thou  windcst  thy  small 
but  not  sullen  horn — by  us  called  in  our  pride 
Humble  Bee — but  not,  melhinke,  so  very  dura- 
ble, while  booming  high  in  air  in  oft-repeaieil 
circles,  wondering  at  our  Tent,  and  at  the  flag 
that  now  unfolds  its  gaudy  length  like  a  burnish- 
ed serpent,  as  i(  the  cmell  of  some  far-off  darling 
heather-bed  had  touched  thy  finest  instinct,  away 
thou  fliesi  straight  southward  to  liiat  rich  flowet- 
Blore,  unerringly  as  the  carrier-pigeon  wafting 
to  distant  lands  some  love-message  on  its  wings. 
Yet  humble  after  all  thou  art ;  for  all  day  long, 
making  Ihy  industry  ihy  delight,  thou  returnest 
at  shut  of  day.  cheerful  even  m  thy  weariness,  to 
thy  ground-cell  within  the  knoll,  where  as  Fancy 
dreams  the  Fairies  dwell — a  Silent  People  in  the 
Land  of  Peace, 

"And  whv  hast  thou,  wild  singing  spirit  of  the 
Highland  Cilenorchy,  that  cheerest  the  long- 
withdrawing  vale  from  Inveruren  lo  Dalmally, 
and  from  Dalmally  Church-tower  lo  the  Old  Cas- 
tie  of  Kllchurn,  round  whose  mouldering  turrets 
thou  flweepest  with  more  pensive  murmur,  tilt 
thy  name  and  existence  arc  lost  in  that  noble 
loch — why  hast  thou  never  had  thy  Bard?  'A 
hundred  bards  have  I  had  in  bygone  ages,'  ia 
thy  reply;  'but  the  Sassenach  understands  not 
the  traditionary  strains,  and  the  music  of  the 
Gaelic  poetry  is  wasted  on  his  ear.'  Songs  of 
war  and  of  love  arc  yet  awakened  by  the  shep- 
herds amon^  these  lonely  braes ;  and  often  when 
the  moon  rises  over  Ben  Cruachan,  and  couniB 
her  attendant  stars  in  soil  refteciion  beneath  the 
still  waters  of  that  long  inland  sea,  she  hears  the 
echoes  of  harps  chiming  through  the  silence  of 
dcparlcd  years.  Tradliton  tells,  that  on  no  other 
hanks  did  the  fairies  so  love  to  thread  the  mazes 
of  their  mystic  dance,  as  on  the  heathy,  and 
brackcny,  and  oaken  banks  of  the  Orchy,  during 
the  long  summer  nights  when  the  thick-falling 
dews  perceptibly  swelled  the  stream,  and  lent  a 
■'     lier  music  to  every  waierfall. 

There  it  was,  on  a  little  river  island,  that 
e,  whether  sleeping  or  waking  we  know  not, 
.  .  saw  celebrated  a  Fairy's  Funeral.     First  wo 
heard  small  pipes  playlnii,  as  if  no  bigger  than 
rushes  that  wliisper  to  the  night  winds; 
ore  piteous  than  aught  that  trills  from 
earthly  Instrument  was  the  scarce  audible  dirge ! 
It  seemed  to  float  over  the  stream,  every  foam- 
bell  cmitling  a  plaintive  note,  till  the  airy  anihem 
floating  over  our  couch,  and  then  alighted 
long  the  heather.     The  pat- 
vas  then  heard,  as  if  living 
nging  themselves  in  order. 
nothing  hut  a  more  orderea 
hymn.    The  harmony  was  like  the  melting  of 
ical  dewdrops,  and  sang,  without  words,  of 
)w  and  death.     We  opened  our  eyes,  or  ra- 
eight  came  to  them  when  closed,  and  dream 
vision!    Hundreds  of  creaiores,  no  taller 
thiin  the  crest  of  ihe  lapwing,  and  all  hanging 
down  their  veiled  heads,  slood  in  a  circle  on  a 
green  plal  among  the  rocks ;  and  in  the  midst 
was  o  bier,  framed  as  it  seemed  of  flowers  un- 
known to  the  Highland  hills ;  and  on  the  bier  : 
Fairy,  lying  with  uncovered  face,  r 
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without  footsteps  a 
tering  of  little  feet 


and  then  iher 


and   motionless 
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ice,  pale  as  the  Jily|      ^t 
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fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  died  quite  awav ; 
Vfhtn  two  of  the  creatures  came  from  the  circle, 
and  took  their  station,  one  at  the  head  and  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  the  bier.  They  sang  alter- 
nate measures,  not  louder  than  the  twittering  of 
the  awakened  wood-lark  before  it  goes  up  the 
dewy  air,  but  dolorous  and  full  of  the  desolation 
of  death.  The  flower-bier  stirred ;  for  the  spot 
on  which  it  lay  sank  slowly  down,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  greensward  was  smooth  as  ever — 
the  very  dews  irlittering  above  the  buried  Fairy. 
A  cloud  passed  over  the  moon ;  and,  with  a  cho- 
ral lament,  the  funeral  troop  sailed  duskily  awav, 
heard  afar  ofi|  so  still  was  the  midnight  solitude 
of  the  glen.  Then  the  disenthralled  Orchy  be- 
gan to  rejoice  as  before,  through  all  her  streams 
and  falls ;  and  at  the  sudden  leaping  of  the  wa- 
ters and  outbursting  of  the  moon,  we  awoke. 
«  «  ♦  *  ♦ 

"'Tis  a  vast  Glen.  Not  one  single  human 
dwelling  any  where  speck-like  on  the  river-wind- 
ing plain — or  nest-like  among  the  brushwood 
knolls — or  rock-like  among  the  fractured  cliffs  far 
up  on  the  mountain  region  do  our  eyes  behold, 
eager  as  they  are  to  discover  some  symptom  of 
life.  Two  houses  we  know  to  be  in  tlie  solitude — 
ay,  two— one  of  them  near  the  head  of  the  Loch, 
and  the  other  near  the  head  of  the  Glen — but 
both  distant  from  this  our  l^cnL  which  is  pitched 
between,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Moor.  We 
were  mistaken  in  saying  that  Dalness  is  invisi- 
ble— for  yonder  it  looms  in  a  sullen  light,  and, 
before  we  have  finished  the  sentence,  may  have 
again  sunk  into  the  moor.  Av,  it  is  gone — for 
lights  and  shadows  coming  and  going,  we  know 
not  whence  nor  whither,  here  travel  all  day 
long — the  sole  tenants — very  ghost-like — and 
seemingly  in  their  shillings  embued  with  a  sort 
of  dim  uncertain  life.  How  far  off  from  our  Tent 
may  be  the  Loch?  Miles — and  silently  as  snow 
are  seen  to  break  the  waves  along  the  shore, 
while  beyond  them  hangs  in  aerial  haze,  the 
great  blue  water.  How  far  off  from  our  Tent 
may  be  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Glen  ? 
lAiles — for  though  that  speck  in  the  sky  into 
which  they  upheave  their  mighty  altitudes,  be 
doubtless  an  eagle,  we  cannot  hear  its  cry. 
What  giants  are  these  right  opposite  our  Pvra- 
mid  ?  Co— grim  chieftain — and  his  Tail.  What 
an  assemblage  of  thunder-riven  clifis !  This  is 
what  may  be  well  called — Nature  on  a  grand 
scale.  And  then,  how  simple !  We  begin  to  feel 
ourselves — in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  to  support 
our  dignity  by  our  pride — a  mighty  small  and 
insignificant  personage.  We  are  about  six  feet 
high — and  every  body  around  us  about  four 
thousand.  Yes,  that  is  the  Four  Thousand  Feet 
Club !  We  had  no  idea  that  in  any  situation  we 
could  be  such  dwindled  dwarfs,  such  perfect  pig- 
mies. Our  Tent  is  about  as  big  as  a  fir-cone — 
and  Christopher  North  an  insect ! 

^*  What  a  wild  world  of  clouds  all  over  that 
vast  central  wilderness  of  Northern  Argyleshire 
lying  between  Cruachan  and  Melnatorran— Cor- 
ryiinuarach  and  Ben  Slarive  a  prodigious  land ! 
defying  description,  and  in  memory  resembling 
not  realities,  but  like  fragments  of  tremendous 
dreams.  Is  it  a  sterile  region  ?  Very.  In  places 
nothing  but  stones.  Not  a  blade  of  grass — not 
a  bent  of  heather-*oot  even  moM»    And  so  they 
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go  shouldering  up  into  the  sky — enormous  mass- 
es— huger  than  churches  or  ships.  And  some- 
times not  unlike  such  and  other  structures — all 
huddled  together — yet  never  jostling,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen ;  and  though  olien  overhanging^ 
as  if  the  wind  might  blow  them  over  with  a  pu^ 
steadfast  in  the  storm  that  seems  rather  to  be  an 
earthquake,  and  moving  not  a  hair's-breadtb, 
while  all  the  shingly  sides  of  the  mountains — 
you  know  shingle — with  an  inconstant  clatter — 
hurry-skurry — seem  to  be  breaking  up  inio  debrU. 
"  Is  that  the  character  of  the  whole  region  ? 
No,  you  darling ;  it  has  vales  on  vales  of  erne* 
raid,  and  mountains  on  mountains  of  amethyst, 
and  streams  on  streams  of  silver ;  and,  so  help 
us  Heaven ! — for  with  these  eyes  we  have  seen 
them,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times — ^at  sun- 
rise, and  sunset,  rivers  on  rivers  of  gold.  What 
kind  of  climate  ?  All  kinds,  and  all  kinds  at  once 
— not  merely  during  the  same  season,  but  the 
same  hour.  Suppose  it  three  o'clock  of  a  sum- 
mer aflernoon — you  have  but  to  choose  your 
weather.  Do  you  desire  a  close,  sultry,  breath- 
less gloom  ?  X  ou  have  it  in  the  stifling  dens  of 
Ben-Anea,  where  lions  might  breed.  A  breezy 
coolness,  with  a  sprinkling  of  rain  ?  Then  open 
your  vest  to  the  green  light  in  the  dewy  vales 
of  Benlura.  Lochs  look  lovely  in  mist,  and  so 
thinks  the  rainbow — then  away  with  you  ere  the 
rainbow  fade — away,  we  beseech  you,  to  the 
wild  shores  of  I^chan-a-Lorich.  But  you  would 
rather  see  a  storm,  and  hear  some  Highland 
thunder?  There  is  one  at  this  moment  ou  Uni- 
more,  and  Cruachlla  growls  to  Meallanuir,  till 
the  cataracts  of  Glashgour  are  dumb  as  the  dry 
rocks  of  Craig-TeOnan." 

The  following,  from  "  Our  Winter  Quar- 
ters," is  in  a  gayer  strain  ;  and  we  should 
pity  the  person  who  could  read  the  passage 
without  wiping  his  eyes  '*  of  drops  which 
honest  laughter  had  engendered  ;*'  and  with- 
out at  the  same  time  admiring  the  grace 
with  which  fancy  and  wit  are  made  to  blend 
with  the  seeroidg  egotism  and  extravagance 
of  the  picture : — 

^^  Let  no  man  have  two  houses  with  one  set  of 
furniture.  Home's  deejpest  delight  is  undisturb- 
ance.  8ome  people  think  no  articles  fixtures-* 
not  even  erates.  But  sofas  and  ottomans,  and 
chairs  and  footstools,  and  screens — and,  above 
all,  beds — all  are  fixtures  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
wise  man.  cognoscitive  and  sensitive  of  the  bless- 
ings of  this  life.  Each  has  its  own  place  assign- 
ed to  it  by  the  taste,  tact,  and  feeling  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  mansion,  where  order  and  elegance 
minister  to  comfort,  and  comfort  is  but  a  homely 
word  for  happineis.  In  various  moods  we  vary 
their  arrangement — nor  is  even  the  easiest  of  all 
Easy-chairs  secure  for  life  against  being  gently 

Sushed  on  his  wheels  from  chimney-nook  to  win- 
ow-corner,  when  the  sunshine  may  have  extin- 
guished the  fire,  and  the  blue  sky  tempts  the 
rater-familiaa^  or  him  who  is  but  an  uncle,  to 
lie  back  with  half  shut  eyes,  and  gaze  upon  the 
cheerful  purity,  even  like  a  shepherd  on  tne  hill. 
But  these  little  occasional  disarrangements  serve 
but  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  permanent  arrange^ 
ment,  without  which  the  very  virtue  of  domea- 
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^  lieily  dies.  What  sacrilege,  ihcrefore,  a^B 
the  Larea  aaii  Penatea,  to  turn  a  whole  Tii 
topey-turvy,  n-orn  garret  to  cellar,  re;^ularly  as 
May  Aoiver*  deck  the  zone  of  the  year!  Why, 
a  Turkey  or  a  Pursiaa,  or  even  a  Witlon  or  a 
Kiddermioater  carpet  is  as  much  the  garb  of  the 
(TOoden  floor  inaide,  as  the  grass  is  orthe  earth- 
en floor  nutsiite  of  your  house.  Would  you  lill 
and  lav  down  this  ereensivard  1  But  without  fur- 
ther illustration— be  assured  the  cases  are  kin- 
dred— and  so,  too,  with  sofas  and  shrubs,  tent- 
beds  and  trees.  Independettily,  however,  of  these 
snaJo^ea,  not  fanciful,  but  lying  deep  in  the  i 
tare  of  things,  the  inside  of'^ojie's  tabernacle, 
town  and  country,  ought  ever  to  be  sacred  from 
all  radical  revolutionary  muvemenle,  and  to  lie 
for  ever  in  a  waking  dream  of  graceful  repose. 
All  our  fiH'ectiona  towards  lifeless  things  become 
tenderer  and  deeper  in  the  continuo-ia  and  un- 
broken Row  of  domeaiic  habit.  The  eye  gets 
laviagly  fum  Hi  arize  d  with  each  object  occupying 
ita  ovn  peculiar  and  appropriate  place,  and  feels 
in  a  tttament  when  the  most  insignificant  ia  misa- 
ing  or  removed.  We  say  not  award  about  ehil- 
dran,  for  foilunalely,  since  we  are  yet  unmar- 
ried, we  have  none;  but  even  they,  if  brought 
op  Christians,  are  no  disaenlers  from  tliia  creed, 
and  however  rackety  in  the  nursery,  in  an  order- 
ly kept  parlor  or  drawing-room  how  like  BO  many 
pretty  little  white  mice  do  they  glide  cannily 
along  the  floor!  Let  no  auch  horror,  then,  as  a 
Jtittmg  ever  befall  us  or  our  friends!  O  mercy! 
only  look  at  a  long  huge  train  of  wagons,  heap- 
ed up  lo  the  windows  of  tbc  firal  floorij,  moving: 
along  the  dual-driviag  or  mire-choked  streets 
with  farnitnre  from  a  gutted  town-house  towards 
one  standiag  iu  the  rural  shades  with  an  empty 
•(oiBaeb!  All  is  dimmed  or  destroyed — chairs 
crushed  on  the  tableland,  and  four-posted  beds 
Ijring  helplessly  wilh  their  astonished  feet  up  lo 
heaven — a  uiglit  that  might  make  the  angels 
wnpl 

"People  have  wondered  why  we,  an  old  bar- 
ren bachelor,  sbouU  hVe  in  such  a  large  house. 
It  ia  a  palace ;  but  never  was  there  a  greater 
misiiUie  than  to  se^k  the  solution  in  our  pride— 
Bilenee  can  be  had  but  in  a  large  house.    And 


fineat  wire-wove.     Peter   and  Betty,  Polly  and 
tbertat,  inhabit  th«  second  sunk  siory — and  it  is 
'   delightful  to  know  that  they  may  be  kicking  up 
I   Ibe  moat  infernal  disturbance  at  this  blessed  mo- 
nent,  and  tearing  out  each  other's  hair  in  hand- 
I   fait,  without  the  lainiesl  whisper  of  the  uproar 
rcochirig  us  in  our  altiludo  above  iho  drawing- 
room  flaL     On  Now  Year's  Day  morning  there 
Is  ni^larly  a  competition  of  bag-pipers  in  the 
I    kiiehan,  and  we  could  fondly  imagine  'tis  an 
Eotian  Harp.     In  his  ])antry  Peter  practised  for 
year*  on   the   shrill    clarion,    and  tor  years  on 
1  the  echoing  horn;  yet  had  he  thrown  up  both 
I   itwlrumsnts  in  d^pair  of  perfection  ere  we  ao 
'  naeh  as  knew  that  he  had  commenced  his  musi- 
!   eol  studies.     In  the  sunk  story,  immediately  bc- 
I  Ww  that,  having  been  for  a  season  consumptive, 
\  we  kept  a  Jonny  ass  and  her  daughter— and 
fhough  we  believe  it  was  not  unheard  around 
I  Uoray  and  Ainslic  Places,  and  even  in  Charlotte 
.   Sttoivei  wo  cannot  charge  our  memory  with  an : 


audit  of  their  bray.    In  the  sunk  story  i. 

ately  below  that  again,  thaidiaiinguished  offleer 
on  half-pay,  Caplam  Camiibell  of  the  Highland- 
era — when  on  a  visit  to  us  for  a  year  or  two — 
though  we  seldom  saw  him — got  up  aSma'  ttUt 
— and  though  a  more  harmless  creature  could 
not  be,  there  he  uacd  to  sit  for  hours  together, 
with  the  worm  that  never  dies.    Ihi  one  occa- 
sion, it  having  been  supposed  by  Peter  (hat  the 
Captain  had  gone  to  the  East  Ncuk  of  Fife, 
weeks  elapsed,  we  remember,  ere  he  was  found 
sitting  dead,  just  as  if  he  had  been  olive,  in  his 
usual  attitude  in  his  arm-chair,  commanding  a. 
iewofthe  precipice  of  the  back  courL 
"Juat  aa  quiet  are  the  Attics.     They,  too,  are 
funushed  ;  lor  the  feeling  of  there  being  one  un- 
furnished room,  however  small,  in  the  largest 
house,  disturbs  the  entire  state  of  mind  of  such 
occupant,  and  when  cherished  and  dwelt  on, 
which  it  must  not  unfrequcntly  be,  inspires  a  cold 
air  of  desolation  Ihrouehoul  the   domicde,  till 
thoughts  of  flitting  rise?    There  is  no  lumber- 
oom.    The  room  containing  Blue-Beard'a  mur- 
dered wives  might  in  idea  be  entered  without 
by  a  bold  mind.    But  oh  !  the  lumber- 
inio  which,  on  an  early  walk  through  the 
house  of  a  friend  on  whom  we  had  been  sorning, 
prepared  did  we  once  set  our  fool  1    From 
loment — and  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  and 
about  six  o'clock— far  away  in  the  country — thai 
appalling  vision  met  our  eyes — till  we  found  our- 
selves, about  another  six  o'clock,  in  Moray  Place, 
have  no  memory  of  the  flight  of  time.    Pan 
of  the  journey — or  voyage — we  suspect,  was 
porformcdin  asteamer.    Thenoiaeof knocking, 
~~id  pulHng,  and  splashing  seems  to  be  in  our  in- 
ir  ears ;  Tiut  after  all  it  may  have  been  a  sail- 
boat, possibly  a  yacht  I — In  the  Attics  an  Aviary 
open  to  the  sky.    And  to  us  below,  the  many 
voices,  sofUned  into  one  sometimes  inthcpauaes 
of  aeverer  thought,  are  somelimea  very  aRecling> 
serenely  sweet  it  seems,  as  the  laverocks  in 
r  youth  at  the  gales  of  heaven. 
"At  our  door  stand  the  Guardian  Genii,  Sleep 
and  Silence.     We  had  an  ear  to  Ihem  in  the 
building  of  our  house,  and  planned  il  afiera  long 
imraer  day's  perusal  of  the  Caatle  o(  Indolence. 
Jemmy  Thomson !  Jemmy  Thomson  1^0  lliat 
thou  and  we  had  been  rowers  in  ihc  same  boat 
the  silent  river !    Rowers,  indeed  I    Short  the 
apclla  and  far  between  that  we  shnuld  have  ta- 
ken— the  one  would  not  have  turned  round  the 
other,  but  when  the  oar  chanced  to  drop  out  of 
his  listless  hand— and  the  canoe  would  have  been 
iltowed  lo  drill  with  the  stream,  unobservant  we 
if  our  backward  course,  and  wondering  and  then 
easine  to  wonder  at  the  slow  receding  beauty 
of  the  naniring  banks  of  grove — the  cloud-rooun- 
ine,  immovable  as-lhoae  of  earth,  and  in  spirit 
lewnild.         -         .         .         •         . 
"All  our  ceilinga  are  deadened — we  walk  an- 
kle-deep in  carpeting — nobody  is  suftered  to  open 
door  but  ourselves — and  they  are  so  conatruet- 
od,  that  it  ia  out  of  their  power  lo  tlaia.    Our 
furniture  ia  all  massy — deepening  the  re- 
pose.   In  all  the  large  rooms  two  fireplacea — and 
fires  are  kepi  perpetually  burning  day  and  night, 
ihem  all,  whicli,  reelected  from  spacious  mir- 
ra,  give  the  manaion  quite  the  appearance  uf  a 
Pandemoniuna.    Not  gaa  alwaga.  Wlm-oil  bunu 
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■centlesfl  as  moonlight ;  and  when  motion,  not 
rest,  in  a  place  is  signified,  we  accompany  our- 
selves  with  a  wax  candle,  or  taper  from  time  im- 
memorial green.  Yet  think  not  that  there  is  a 
blase  of  light.  We  hav^e  seen  the  midnight 
heaven  and  earth  nearly  as  bright,  but  with  one 
n^oon  and  a  small  scatter  of  stars.  And  places 
of  glimmer — and  places  of  gloom — and  places 
*  deaf  to  soimd  and  blind  to  light'  there  are  in 
this  our  mansion,  known  but  to  ourselves — cells 
—penitentiaries — where  an  old  man  may  sit 
sighing  and  groaning,  or  stupified  in  his  misery 
•—or  at  times  almost  nappy.  So  senseless,  and 
worse  than  senseless,  seems  then  all  mortal  trib- 
ulation and  anguish,  while  the  self-communing 
soul  is  assured,  by  its  own  profound  responses, 
that '  whatever  is,  is  best' 

**  And  thus  is  our  domicile  a  domain — a  king^ 
dom.  We  should  not  care  to  be  confined  to  it  all 
the  rest  of  our  days.  Seldom,  indeed,  do  we 
leave  our  own  door — yet  call  on  us,  and  ten  to 
one  you  hear  us  in  winter  chirping  like  a  cricket, 
or  in  summer  like  a  grasshopper.  We  have  the 
whole  range  of  the  house  to  ourselves,  and  manv 
an  Excursion  make  we  on  the  Crutch.  Ascend- 
ing and  descending  the  wide -winding  staircases, 
each  broad  step  not  above  two  inches  high,  we 
find  ourselves  on  spacious  landing-places,  il- 
lumined by  the  dim  religious  liffht  of  stained 
windows,  on  which  pilgrims,  ana  palmers,  and 

{irophets,  single,  or  in  pairs  or  troops,  are  travel- 
ing on  missions  through  glens  or  forests  or  by 
sea-shores — or  shepherd  piping  in  the  shade,  or 
poet  playing  with  the  tangles  of  Necera's  hair. 
We  have  discovered  a  new  principle  on  which, 
within  narrow  bounds,  we  have  constnicted  Pan- 
oramic Dioramas,  that  show  splendid  segments 
of  the  great  circle  of  the  world.  We  paint  all  of 
them  ourselves — now  a  Poussin,  now  a  Thom- 
son, now  a  Claude,  now  a  Turner,  now  a  Rubens. 
now  a  Danby,  now  a  Salvator,  now  a  Maclise.'' 

Whether  the  fair  sex  will  be  disposed  to 
forgive  the  following  strictures  on  their  tal- 
ents for  sketching,  we  know  not — though 
probably  each  individual  may  admit  the  gen- 
eral rule,  and  consider  her  own  case  as 
falling  within  the  exception ;  but  the  pas- 
sage is  at  least  irresistibly  comic.  It  occurs 
in  the  description  of  a  '^Stroll  to  Grass' 
mere." 


» 


**My  sweet  Harriet,  that  sketch  does  you  credit, 
and  it  is  very  far  from  being  very  unlike  the  ori- 
ginal. Rattier  too  many  chimneys  by  about  half- 
a-dozen;  and  where  (fid  vou  nnd  that  steeple 
immediately  over  the  winoow  marked  *  Dairy  V 
The  pigs  are  somew^hat  too  sumptuously  lodged 
in  that  elegant  sty,  and  the  hen-roost  might 
accommodate  a  phoenix.  But  the  features  of 
the  chief  porch  are  very  happily  hit  off— you 
have  caught  the  very  attic  spirit  of  the  roof— 
and  some  of  tlie  winaows  may  be  justly  said  to 
be  starins^  likenesses.  Ivy-cottagc  is  slipped  into 
our  portfolio,  and  we  shall  compare  it,  on  our 
return  to  Scotland,  with  Buchanan  Lodee. 

**  Gallantrv  forbids,  but  Truth  demands  to  say, 
that  young  ladies  are  but  indiflerenc  sketchers. 
The  dear  creatures  have  no  notion  of  perspec- 
tive.   At  flower-painting  and  embroidery,  they 
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afe  pretty  fair  hands,  bat  they  make  sad  work 
amon^  waterfalls  and  ruins.  Notwithstandingt 
it  is  pleasant  to  hang  over  them,  seated  on  stone 
or  stool,  drawing  from  nature ;  and  now  and  then 
to  help  them  in  with  a  horse  or  a  hermit.  It  is 
a  difficult,  almost  an  impossible  thing — that  fore- 
shortening. The  most  speculating  genius  is  often 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  speciee  of  a  human 
beinff  foreshortened  by  a  youn?  lady.  The  hang- 
ing Tower  at  Pisa  is,  we  bdieve,  some  thirty 
feet  or  so  off  the  perpendicular,  and  there  is  one 
at  Caerphilly  about  seventeen;  and  these  are 
nothing  to  the  castles  in  the  air  we  have  seen 
built  by  the  touch  of  a  female  magician;  nor  is  it 
an  unusual  thing  with  artists  of  the  fair  sex  to 
order  their  plumed  chivalry  to  gallop  down  pre- 
cipices considerably  steeper  than  a  house,  on 
animals  apparently  produced  between  the  tiger 
and  the  bonassus.  When  they  have  succeeded 
in  getting  something  like  the  appearance  of  water 
between  what  may  be  conjectured  banks,  they 
are  not  very  particular  about  its  running  occa- 
sionally up' hill ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  a 
stream  stealing  quietly  below  trees  in  gradual 
Giscension,  till,  disappearing  for  a  few  minutes 
over  one  summit,  it  comes  thundering  down  ano- 
ther, in  the  shape  of  a  waterfall,  on  the  head  of 
an  elderly  gentleman,  unsuspectingly  reading 
Mr.  Wordswoith's  Excursion,  perhaps,  in  the 
foreground." 

How  playful  and  pleasingi  too,  is  the 

coquetry  of  the  passage  to  which  this  is 

the  prelude : — 

"  On  such  excursions  there  are  sure  to  occur 
a  few  enviable  adventures.  First,  the  girths  get 
wrong,  and  without  allowing  your  beloved  virgin 
to  alight,  you  spend  more  time  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  arranging  them ;  nor  can  you  help 
admiring  the  attitude  into  which  the  graceful 
creature  is  forced  to  draw  up  her  delicate  limbs, 
that  her  fairy  feet  may  not  be  in  the  way  to  im- 
pede your  services.  By  and  by,  a  calf-^ which 
you  hope  will  be  allowed  to  grow  into  a  cow — 
stretching  up  her  curved  red  l^ck  from  behind  a 
wall,  startles  John  Darby,  albeit  unused  to  the 
starting  mood,  and  you  leap  four  yards  to  ihe 
limely  assistance  of  the  fair  shrielcer,  tenderly 
pressing  her  bridle-hand  as  you  find  the  rein  that 
lias  not  been  lost,  and  wonder  what  has  become* 
of  the  whip  that  never  existed.  A  little  further 
on,  a  bridgeless  stream  crosses  the  road — a 
dangerous-looking  ford  indeed — a  foot  deep  at 
the  very  least,  and  scorning  w^et  feet,  as  they 
ought  to  be  scorned,  you  almost  carry,  serene  in 
danger,  your  affianced  bride  (or  she  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  so)  in  your  arms  off  the  saddle, 
nor  relinquish  the  delightful  clasp  till  all  risk  is 
at  an  end,  some  hundred  yards  on,  along  the  vel- 
vet herbage.  Next  stream  you  come  to  has 
indeed  a  bridge — but  then  what  a  bridge  I  A 
long,  coggly,  cracked  slate-stone,  whose  unsteady 
clatter  would  make  the  soberest  steed  jump  over 
the  moon.  You  beseech  the  timid  eirfto  sit  fastt 
and  she  almost  leans  down  to  your  breast  as  you 
press  to  meet  the  blessed  bur&n,  and  to  prevent 
the  steady  old  stager  from  leaping  over  tne  bat- 
tlements. But  now  the  chasm  on  each  side  of 
the  narrow  path  is  so  tremendous,  that  she  must 
dismount,  after  due  disentanglement,  from  that 
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awkward,  old-fushioned  rrutch  and  pummel,  and 
friun  a  alirrup,  inio  which  a  little  font,  when  ii 
has  oncB  crept  like  a  mouEe,  finds  ileeir  caught 
t*  in  Bi  trap  araiilj^ftr  construction,  and  difficult 
to  open  fur  Kleasetncnt  You  feel  that  all  you 
|ov«  in  th«  world  is  indeed  fully,  freehly,  and 
wannly  in  your  arnui  nor  can  you  bear  to  set 
tfie  UeftBure  down  on  the  rough  Biony  road,  but 
look  round,  and  ixtund,  and  round,  for  a  soft  spot, 
which  VDU  finally  propheay  at  aome  distance  up 
the  faifl,  whiihermirds,  in  spile  of  pouting  Yea 
and  N>iy,you  pcrtiat  hi  carrying  her  whose  bead 
it  erelong  lu  lio  in  yorir  tranquil  bosom." 

We  feel,  however,  thnt  quotations  are 
Riultipyltng  upon  u«,  while  our  limits  are  fasl 
coatraciing.  And  therefore,  with  the  sin- 
gle obaervatiiin,  that  the  two  papers  which 
are  lo  u»  the  teasi  agreeable  in  these  vo- 
lumes are  the  "Holy  Child"  aud  lUe  tale 
vntiiled  "  Expiation,"  (the  latter,  indeed, 
producing  in  us  a  sensalion  of  discomfort 
and  pain  rather  than  picasnre,)  let  us  close 
our  extracts  with  a  passage  from  the  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  "  L'Envoy,"  with  which 
these  volumes  conclude : — 

"  Since  first  this  Golden  Pen  of  ours— given  us 
by  One  who  mbant  it  but  for  a  memorial—began, 
many  years  ngn,  to  let  drop  on  paper  a  few  care- 
kn  words,  what  quireBBodistained — somepagce, 
let  us  hope,  with  durable  ink — have  accumulaled 
ttn  our  hands !  Some  haughty  ones  have  chosen 
10  say  rather,  how  mnny  leaves  have  been  walked 
«wity  lo  wither  1  But  not  a  few  of  the  gifted- 
near  and  afar — have  called  on  uf  with  other 
voices — reminding  us  that  long  ago  we  were 
stecteHj,  on  eight  of  our  credentials— not  indeed 
without  n  few  black  balls — into  the  Brotherhood. 
The  ^elf  marked  with  our  initials  exhibits  some 
holF-dozen  volumes  only,  and  has  room  lor  scores. 
It  may  not  be  easily  found  in  that  Veist  Library; 
but  humble  member  as  we  are,  we  feel  it  now  to 
be  n  point  of  honor  to  make  an  occasional  con- 
tribation  to  the  Club.  So  here  is  the  First 
Sebics  of  what  we  have  chosen  lo  call  our 
RacBCft'TioNa.  There  have  been  much  recast- 
lag  and  remoulding — many  alterations,  believed 
by  tu  to  ttave  been  wrought  with  no  unskilful 
^irit  i»r  change— cruel,  we  confesE, 
Ian,  rejections  ofnumerous  lucubrations  lo  their 
Aoier  dear — anil  if  we  may  umi  sucIi  words, 
a  Aw  new  creatlans,  in  the  same  gtniai  spiri 

ws  worked  of  old — not  always  unrewarded 


L— yea,  h 
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needed — Tor  sympathy  and  aflectlo 
Useif— for  grief  and  pity  not  rnispii 
iieatowed  la  a.  mistaken  belief  of  oi 
forlora  indeed,  hut  not  wholly  forlorn — for  solace 
aod  encADrnsement  sent  to  us  from  afar,  from 
ciliOH  and  aofitudci,  nnil  Oom  beyond  aeos  and 
oceans,  from  broihrv.n  who  never  saw  our  face, 
:tiid  never  mny  see  it,  we  owe  a  liebl  of  everlnat- 
ioi{  (gratitude ;  and  life  itself  must  leave  our  heart, 
tli.li  bent*  not  now  as  it  used  to  heal,  but  with 
dismal  trepidation,  before  it  forget,  or  cease  lo  re- 
iBcmber  as  clearly  as  now  it  heara  them,  every 
om  of  the  many  words  that  came  Bwoeijy  and 


solemnly  to  us  from  the  Great  and  Good.    Jay 
and  sorrow  make  up  the  lot  of  our  mortal  estate, 
and  by  nympathy  with  them,  we  acknowledge 
brotherhood  with  all  our  kind.     We  do  fef 
e.     Thestrenglh  that  is  unlitsked,  lends  itself 
ivide  the  load  under  which  another  is  bowed ; 
and  the  calamity  that  lies  on  the  heads  of  men 
is  lightened,  while  those  who  at  the  time  are  not 
called  lo  bear,  are  yet  willing  to  Involve  them- 
selves in  Uie  sorrow  ofa  brother.     So  soothed  by 
sympathy  may  a  poor  mortal  be,  that  the 
wretch   almoBl  upbraids    himself  for    transient 
gleams  of  gladness,  aa  If  he  were  false  to  the 
rrow  which  he  sighs  to  think  he  ought  to  have 
lerished  more  sacredly  within   his    miserable 

"  One  word  embraces  all  these  pases  of  ours 
■Memorials.  Friends  are  lost  to  us  by  removal 
■for  then  even  the  dearest  are  often  oitei^y  for- 
gotten. But  let  something  that  once  was  iheira 
suddenly  meet  our  eyes,  and  in  a  moment,  re- 
turning from  the  region  of  the  rising  or  the  set- 
ting sun,  the  friend  of  our  youth  seems  at  our 
side,  unchanged  his  voice  and  his  smile  ;  or  dear- 
er lo  our  eyes  than  ever,  because  of  some  affect- 
ing change  wrought  on  face  and  figure  by  cli- 
mate and  by  years.  Let  it  be  but  his  name  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  j 
or  a  few  syllables  on  Ihe  margin  of  a  favorite 
passage  which  long  ago  we  may  have  read  to- 
gether, "  when  life  Itself  was  new,"  and  poetry 
overflowed  the  whole  world  ;  or  a  lock  of  fter  liaxr 
in  whose  eyes  we  first  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "depth,"  And  if  death  had  stretched  oat 
the  absence  into  the  dim  arms  of  eternity — and 
removed  the  distance  away  into  tliat  lioume 
from  which  no  traveller  returns — the  absence 
and  the  distance  of  her  on  whose  forehead  once 
hung  the  relic  we  adore — what  heart  may  abide 
the  beauty  of  the  ghost  that  doth  sometimes  at 
midnight  appear  at  our  slecplcBS  bed,  and  with 
pale  uplifted  arms  waft  over  us  at  once  a  bless- 
ing and  a  farewell  1 

"  Why  BO  sad  a  word— FareireU  ?  We  should 
not  weep  in  wishing  welfare,  nor  sully  felicity 
with  tears  But  we  do  weep  became  evil  Ilea 
lurking  In  wait  over  all  the  earth  for  the  innocent 
and  tlie  good,  the  happy  and  the  benntiful ;  and, 
when  guarded  no  more  by  our  eyes,  it  seems  as 
if  the  demon  would  leap  out  upon  his  prey.  Or 
is  it  because  we  are  so  selfish  that  we  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  losing  the  sight  of  the  happiness 
of  a  beloved  object,  and  are  irouhlL-d  with  a 
strange  jealousy  of  beings  unknown  lo  us,  and 
for  ever  lo  be  unknown,  nhout  lo  be  taken  into 
the  very  heart,  perhaps,  of  the  friend  from  whom 
we  are  parting,  and  to  whom  In  timt  fenr  we  give 
almost  a  sullen  farewell  1  Or  does  the  shadow 
of  death  pass  over  us  while  we  stand  for  the  last 
lime  logethcr  on  the  sea-shore,  anil  see  the  ship 
with  all  her  sails  about  to  voyage  away  to  the 
uliermoBt  parts  of  the  earth  1  Or  do  we  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  mutability  in  all  created 
things — and  know  that  ere  a  few  Kuns  shall  have 
brightened  the  path  of  the  swift  vessel  on  the 
SCO,  we  shall  be  dimly  remembered— at  last  for- 
gotten— and  all  those  days,  months,  and  years 
that  once  seemed  eternal,  swuUowed  up  in  evei^ 
lasting  oblivion'! 
"With  us  all  ambitious  desires  some  years 
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^go  expired.  Far  rather  would  we  read  than 
write  now-a-days — far  rather  than  read,  sit  with 
shut  eyes  and  no  book  in  the  room — far  rather 
than  to  sit,  walk  about  alone  any  where 

"  Beneath  the  umbrage  deep 
That  shades  the  silent  world  of  memory/' 

Shall  we  live  ?  or  '*  like  beasts  and  common  peo- 
ple die?"  There  is  something  harsh  and  grat- 
ing in  the  collocation  of  these  words  of  the  *'  Me- 
lancholy Cowley ;"  yet  he  meant  no  harm,  for  he 
wsis  a  kmd,  good  creature  as  ever  was  born,  and 
a  true  genius.  He  there  has  expressed  concisely, 
but  too  abruptly,  the  mere  fact  of  their  falling 
alike  and  togetner  into  oblivion.  Far  better 
Gray's  exquisite  words, 

"  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies  !*' 

The  reliance  is  firm  and  sure;  the  "fond  breast" 
ii  faithful  to  its  trust,  and  dying  transmits  it  to 
another ;  till  afler  two  or  three  transmissions, 
holy  all,  but  fainter  and  dimmer,  the  pious  tradi- 
tion dies,  and  all  memorial  of  the  love  and  the 
delight,  the  pity  and  the  sorrow,  is  swdlowed  up 
in  vacant  night 

•*  Posthumous  Fame !  Proud  words — ^yet  may 
they  be  uttered  in  a  humble  spirit  The  common 
lot  of  man  is,  afler  death  -oblivion.  Yet  genius, 
however  small  its  sphere,  if  conversant  with  the 
conditions  of  the  human  heart,  may  vivify  with 
indestructible  life  some  happy  delineations,  that 
shall  continue  to  be  held  dear  by  successive  sor- 
rowers in  this  vale  of  tears.  If  the  name  of  the 
delineator  continue  to  have  something  sacred  in 
its  sound — obscure  to  the  many  as  it  may  be,  or 
non-existent — the  hope  of  such  posthumous  fame 
is  sufficient  to  one  who  overrates  not  his  own  en- 
dowments. And  as  the  hope  has  its  root  in  love 
and  sympathy,  he  who  by  his  writings  has  in- 
spired towards  himself  when  in  life,  some  of 
these  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  who  never 
■aw  his  face,  seems  to  be  justified  in  believing 
that  even  after  final  obliteration  of  Hie  jacet 
from  his  tombstone,  his  memory  will  be  regard- 
ed with  something  of  the  same  affection  in  his 
Remains." 


RAPHAEL. 

BT  THK  BON.  JULIA  AUGUSTA  M ATRABD. 

From  Alnawoitli'i  Msfmslne. 

On  the  death  of  this  great  Painter,  hla  body  lay  In  state  In 
Che  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  and  hia  lak  and  noblest  work,  the 
**  Tntnailfuration,"  waa  placed  at  hIa  head. 

Thb  hand  is  cold  which  ehadow'd  forth 

The  spirit's  soft  creation  ; 
One  parting  gifl  remains  to  earth — 

That  bright  ** Transfiguration!** 

And  who  can  view  the  sainted  smile 

Of  yon  Redeemer's  eye, 
Nor  feel  within  his  heart  the  while 

Its  calm  divinity  f 

In  thee  the  art,  oh !  Raphael,  reign'd, 

Eloquently  to  express 
Seraphio  fornu,  on  earth  detain'd, 

Oi  perfect  loveliness  1 


THE  OPENING  OP  PARLIAMENT. 

From  Panch,  or  the  London  ChariTarL 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  1st  of  February, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  took  the  Great  Seal 
out  of  the  inkstand — (of  pantomimic  dimen- 
sions)— in  which  it  is  usually  kept,  and  the 
Mace,  which  had  been  given  out  over-night 
to  the  butler  to  be  rubied  up  with  whiten- 
ing and  leather,  was  put  at  hit  Lordship'a 
door — with  hia  boots — )  into  one  of  which 
it  was  carefully  thrnst)  and  the  shaving 
water.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
lawn  sleeves  had  been  clearstarched,  ironed 
out,  and  neatly  got  up  by  one  of  the  pre- 
late's femaled  omestics ;  and  the  state  mitre 
having  been  taken  out  of  the  silver  paper 
which  usually  envelopes  it,  was  dusted  with 
a  tender  hand  under  the  immediate  inspee- 
tion  of  one  of  the  family.  Black  Rod  per- 
sonally got  up  at  six,  in  order  to  fill  in  with 
ink  the  places  where  the  black  had  become 
rather  rubbed  by  wear  from  the  wand  of  of- 
fice, and  that  active  functionary  was  em- 
ployed for  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  in  polishing 
with  the  inside  of  an  old  kid-glove  the  bit 
of  metal  at  the  top  of  the  rod  alluded  to. 

These  state  preparations  having  been 
made  on  all  hands,  the  dignitaries  forming 
the  Commission  for  opening  Parliament 
drove  in  their  own  carriages  to  the  House, 
while  Black  Rod  left  his  lodgings  in  the 
suburbs,  with  his  wand  of  office  under  his 
mackintosh,  and  having  popped  into  a  cab, 
when  he  got  into  the  more  public  thorough- 
fares, he  drove  up  in  becoming  style  to  the 
door  of  the  Commons.  Having  bargained 
about  and  paid  the  fare  at  the  stand  where 
the  cab  was  taken,  he  was  enabled  to  walk 
smack  into  the  House,  without  stopping  to 
squabble  and  settle  with  the  driver — a  pro* 
ceeding  which  would  have  materiallv  inter- 
fered with  that  dignity  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  Black  Rod  on  all  occasions  to  be  careful 
of.  The  preparations  within  the  House  of 
Parliament  had  been  on  the  most  extensive 
scale.  Soap,  both  yellow  and  mottled,  had 
been  given  out  with  a  profusion  that  might  be 
fairly  called  reckless,  and  several  yards  of 
house  flannel  had  been  for  the  last  week 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  efficient  corps  of 
cleaners  and  charwomen.  The  final  dusting 
and  the  last  round  of  the  Turk's-head  broom 
into  the  corners  of  the  ceiling  had  scarcely 
been  accomplished  when  the  carriages  of  the 
members  began  to  set  down,  and  the  Lords 
Commissioners  having  soon  afterwards  ar- 
rived, all  was  excitement  to  hear  the  Speech 
of  her  Majesty.  The  Chaneellor  in  the  ante- 
room gave  afinal  shake  to  take  oat  the  crea- 
ses in  his  robes,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter^ 
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bury  pulled  out  his  lawn  sleeves,  from  which 
the  damp  had  uii fortunately  taken  out  thi 
(larch;  and  having  inflated  his  mitre,  by 
blowing  into  it,  to  make  it  stick  well  up,  the 
wbolfl  party  entered  ihe  House  of  Lords  ; 
Knd  the  Chancellor  having  taken  bis  seat 
OD  the  wool  maltrsBs,  the  other  commis 
■ioners  fell  into  the  rear,  at  the  foot  of  thi 
throne.  We  had  forgotten  to  state  that  thi 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  as  privy  seal,  wore  only 
■n  ordinary  brecqutl,  which  looked  less  liki 
privy  «eal  than  privy  watch-key. 

Ditring  the  interval  which  occurred  whili 
Bod  was  gone  to  whip  up  the  CommODs,  tbi 
Chancellor  wiped  his  glasses,  cleared  hii 
throat,  and  pulled  bis  wig  a  little  to  the  back 
of  his  head;  for,  somehow  or  other,  it  hnd 
worked  its  way  rathet  too  far  dowa  on  his 
forehead. 

The  Commons  having  rushed  in  pel-mel, 
with  ■  clattering  of  feet,  amongst  which  we 
eould  disiinctly  trace  the  heavy  tread  of  Mr. 
Bume's  highlowB,  the  Lord  Chancellor  read 
B»rly  as  follows.  We  prefer  throwing 
Ihe  Speech  into  verne,  being  determined  to 
five  it  ihe  benefit  of  a  liltle  rhyme,  to  make 
some  degree  for  the  usual  absence  ol 
reason  that  generally  distinguishes  similai 

"Here  we  are,'  Lords  and  Gcnis,  as  the  clonns  al- 

a  Ihe  Paniomimes  which  I  have  seen  at  llie  play. 
i«r  Maj««iy  says,  thai  ibougli  England  ne'er  mia- 

Ihe  likes  i"  remain  on  good  terms  with  all  Princes. 
ldiI  Iherefore  appreciates qalte  atils  proper  laic, 
'belt  assurance  of  wiihintE  wich  bcr  to  co-uperate. 
he'isladlaaaoDUOce,  too,  that  iifier  much  bother, 
If  oac  saying  one  ihins,  and  one  quite  another, 
LllboDgh  England's  envoy  bchBV«t  like  a  very  cur, 
IFe're Bellied  in  some  way  unriiffwiih  America  : 
IsddiiiuDioihis,  DO  plan  to u Id  be  Ant: r 
'has  the  terms  we  have  made  with  celestial  China, 
fe're  piiaed  a  povwssion,  ihey  call  ii  Hong  Hong, 
Ftalcb  Is  three  acres  broa<l,  and  a  mile  or  .lo  ions. 
"he  Mindard  of  Britain,  however.  Is  planted  there, 
larClriliuiion  wa.s  very  much  wanietl  there, 
kUd  loyou  It  is  utterly  needless  lo  say 
br  civilliailon  the  naiives  mail  pa*; 
lAd  Iherefore.  we  charge  tweaty  millions  ordollars 
br  Iha  r«ry  first  lesson  we  give  in  our  scholars. 
'he  prople  a(  England  will  learn  with  dp1i°ht 
r«>«  made  all  our  matters  with  Syria  right ; 
,Bd  the  (kcl  will  or  course  be  a  great  consolalion 
bLheHfferlngmillionn  all  over  the  nation. 
tiecovemmenis,  Turkish  and  Persian,  have  long 
-^B  declaring  each  other  eice^lvely  wrong, 
bgbnd  and  Rusiia  have  baih  tolBrfcred 
~   y  hr  which  every  dispute  has  been  eleared ; 
of  iDtelllgencc  which,  you  must  own, 
lislaeiion  wherever 'tis  known. 
,  you  know,  has  hat  recently  been 
:  vaiomclqsively  British  ihe^ceoe  : 
It  (or  farther  description  or  things  of  ihisiu^r, 
C  iht  dramiw  ihey  Jo  at  the  Surrey  Tkiaiui; 
here  tbe  famed  T.  P.  Cooke,  as  a  true  Briibb 

!»  horsplpei  white  fighting  n  combat  with  three 
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Now  Oenw  of  the  Coo 


worse  than  before, 
ilf  needs  no  panicular  gumption 

,_  jimioished  consumption; 


To  find 

But  siill  U'e  consolingio  think  that 
nrihe  tax  upon  Incomes  wc  're  plenty  to 
Su  when  on  the  poblic  we  've  had  a  good  | 


good  pull, 
lly  full. 
,     ,  ,  onr  forth, 

For  ihe  splendid  reception  she  got  in  the  North ; 
The  provost  she  thinks  il  may  safely  be  said, 
Of  a  city  of  cakes  is  the  propereni  head. 
Her  Majesty  also  regrets  that  last  year 
Disturbances  did  in  some  districts  appear; 
The  law  was  however  at  once  put  in  force. 
Hungry  folks  ought  lo  keep  very  quiel  ofcoursa. 
We  are  by  Her  Majesty  ordered  lo  say, 
We  purpose  amendment  in  something — some  day  j 
Begin  your  debaies  then,  and  may  yon  succeed. 
In  doing  for  England,  what  England  may  need  ; 
Whaiever  von  do  fur  Ihe  people,  oh  let  it 
Prove  good" — and,  Pdnch  wishes  the  people  may 


ANTARCTIC  ExpEOiTion.— Bi  the  arrival  of  Lieut. 
M'Murdo.  of  the  Terror,  from  the  Falkland  IglaodK, 
very  gratifying  news  has  been  received  of  the  ex- 
pedition under  Oapialn  James  Rds.s.  He  reports 
ibal  all  the  objects  undertaken  by  Captain  James 
Ross,  and  his  gallant  associates,  have  been  triumph- 
iinily  accomplished.  The  Terror,  and  Erebos. 
Captain  Crojier,  proceeded  on  their  second  voyage 
southward;  and  keeping  nearly  between  the  same 
meridians  as  before,  ITT' tO'lf-O",  again  examined 
the  lands  discovered  the  preceding  season,  and 
which  lerminaied  in  a  loHy  inountnin.  We  believe 
that  in  this  course  ihey  ascertained  the  magneiic  pole 
where  it  was  anticipated,  and  pursued  their  perilous 
way  till  Ihey  penelraled  to  tbe  highest  southern  lali' 
[ude  ever  seen  by  mortal  eye,  namely,  the  60th  de- 
gree!!! Captain  Weddell,  we  think,  arrived  al 
somewlini  Bboui  four  degrees  shon  of  Iheeitaordi' 
nary  acliievement,  and  went  onion  his  bowsprit, 
Lbat  he  might  sajr  he  had  been  farther  south  ihan  any 
other  hutnan  being. 

We  have  seen  some  specimens  of  natural  history 
from  the  highest  region  which  ihe  expedition  reach- 
■•.i.  Two  beautiful  gulls,  about  the  size  of  the 
smaller  sea-mew  familiar  on  our  coasts,  of  the  purest 
while,  like  plumes  of  drified  snow,  and  having 
black  legs  and  feel,  hare  been  shown  to  us,  and  ar« 
■'""  inly  creatures  observed  there,  wirh  the  excep- 
of  the  fish. of  which  sume  were  caught.  Both 
birds  and  fish  were  full  ofshrlmps.the  common  food 
of  air  and  water.  We  were  also  shown  a  larger 
beautiful  bird  of  the  same  species  from  the  Falkland 
Isles,  with  lavender-colored  wings,  a  rose-colored 
isl.  and  a  black  head.    Lieut.  M'Murdo  has  also 

ighl  valuable  specimens  of  grasses,   needs,   &e, 

&c.  from  Ihe  Falkland  Mes  and  otherstrange  lands; 
id  samples  of  geology  from  Ihe  fartbesl  south  ;  lane 
e  looked  at,  apparently  a  conglomerate,  and  ihe 
her  of  a  course,  elayey  chancier.  We  wait  ani- 
iously  for  more  informailon ;  but  trust  that  ihese  par- 
liculars.  baslily  gathered  on  Ihe  eve  of  publication, 
will  be  iDleresiing  to  every  reader.— £,i(«rary  Oai, 
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From  the  New  Montblj 

The  general  so  likes  your  music  that  he  desires 
you,  of  all  love,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it. 

OTBBLLa 

How  aonr  sweet  music  is ! 

Richard  II. 

The  isle  is  fall  of  noises. 

Sometimes  a  thousand  twanging  instruments 
Will  hum  about  my  ears,  and  sometimes  voices. 

Tempest. 

Of  all  the  crotchets  of  the  days  we  live  in, 
the  wildest  certainly  is  the  idea  of  the  popu* 
lar  concert,  or  grand  national  oratorio,  im- 
plied in  the  project  of  music  or  singing  for 
*'the  million."  Duets,  quartettes,  quin- 
tettes, are  all  tolerahle  enough ;  but  who  can 
endure  the  notion  of  a  millioneUe? 

We  never  understood,  till  now,  the  full 
force  of  the  expression,  "the  burden  of  a 
song."  It  will  be  a  heavy  day  for  us  when 
the  millions  begin  to  exercise  their  vocal 
powers ;  such  chanting  will  not  be  enchant- 
ing, and  we  should  unquestionably  put  a  bar 
to  it,  were  we  of  sufficient  note  to  do  so. 
We  receive  the  proposal  with  the  reverse  of 

f/ee,  and  had  we  a  stave^  we  should  cordially 
estow  a  sound  application  of  it  upon  the 
author,  could  we  but  catch  him.  When 
measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
concert  of  the  rabble,  it  is  most  provoking 
to  see  efforts  deliberately  made  to  bring 
them  into  unison.  It  is  evident  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  will  be  carried,  when  every 
man  has  a  voice  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  next  step  assuredly  will  be  vote  bv — 
hallad!  In  vain  has  Shakspeare  warned  us 
against 

— —  the  btant  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude, 

we  are  on  the  point  of  having  what  is  a  great 
deal  worse — a  quavering  multitude ;  and  the 
originators  of  this  frantic  scheme  have  al- 
ready established  their  J^orma-l  schools. 

Henceforward  the  working-classes  will  be 
opera-tives  with  a  vengeance ;  there  will  be 
a  terrible  propriety  in  asking  them  for  their 
"sweet  voices."  The  value  of  election 
promises,  however,  will  be  much  the  same 
as  heretofore,  for  they  have  never  been  esti- 
mated at  more  than — a  song. 

Should  this  musical  movement  succeed, 
we  never  expect  to  have  a  moment's  quiet 
except  during  a  national  cold,  or  an  univer- 
sal influenza.  We  shall  wish  with  Caligula 
that  the  millions  had  but  one  throat,  and  that 
throat  a  sore  one.  Peace,  alas,  has  brought 
"  piping  times"  along  with  her,  and  we  only 
trust  the  country  will  be  equal  to  this  new 
Hrain  upon  its  powers  of  endurance,  for  as- 
raredly  we  shall  not  have  our  music  for 
nothingi  like  Stephano  ia  the  **  Tempest." 


[Hat, 

**This  shall  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me, 
where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing." 
The  inhabitants  of  these  isles  get  nothinir 
for  nothing,  not  even  their  music ;  they  will 
infallibly  have  to  pay  through  the  nose  for 
the  torments  inflicted  on  them  through  the 
ear.  It  will  cost  a  handsome  round  sum  to 
manufacture  some  twenty  millioni  of  Pastas 
and  Tamburinis.  The  speech  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  the  financial  part 
of  the  scheme  will  be  a  curiosity. 

The  humanity  of  Herr  Hullah's  project  is 
extremely  questionable ;  the  best  sonff  for 
the  poor  would  surely  be  a  *^  song  of  six- 
pence," and  could  we  onlv  ffive  them  the 
^<four-and-twenty  blackbirds'' into  the  bar- 
gain, it  would  assist  them  to  a  Christmas  pie, 
which  is  a  more  substantial,  if  not  a  sweeter 
dish  than  a  Christmas  carol.  The  blackbird, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  exactly  the  bird  one  would 
select  for  a  poor  man's  pie.  A  plainer  bird, 
who  instead  of  singing  the  moment  the  pie 
is  opened  would  confine  himself  strictly  to 
bis  gastronomic  functions,  would  answer  the 
purpose  much  better,  and  the  blaekbird 
should  retain  his  distinction  as  **a  dainty 
dish  to  set  before  a  king,"  who  has  seldom 
80  keen  an  appetite  as  his  hard-worked  sub- 
jects. But  our  fanatiei  per  la  munca  act 
upon  the  principle  that  neither  kings  nor 
subjects  have  any  sense  but  the  mere  animal 
sense  of  bearing.  No  more  sympathy  have 
they  with  the  legitimate  cravings  of  the  sto- 
mach than  the  jacobin  lecturer  had  with  the 
needy  knife-grmder.  They  forget  that  our 
bakers  will  give  more  bread  for  one  copper 
farthing,  nay  for  one  of  the  new  half-iar- 
things,  than  for  one  million  of  silver  sounds, 
were  they  even  of  Rubint's  coinage,  or  to 
issue  from  the  mint  of  Grisi. 

We  can  imagine  a  musical  dietary  for 
John  Bull.  For  breakfast  an  air  of  Ibizart 
instead  of  a  slice  of  bacon,  with  a  cavatina 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  bravura  in  place 
of  the  old  fashioned  custom  of  bread  and 
butter.  Luncheon  might  consist  of  that  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  a  round  of  beef — a 
rondo  of  Beethoven,  with  the  musical  glasses 
to  represent  tankards  of  London  stout.  For 
dinner,  we  would  serve  him  up  an  oratorio 
whole,  as  our  sensual  ancestors  used  to  serve 
a  sheep  or  an  ox ;  the  labors  of  the  mb- 
trycook  might  be  replaced  by  the  art  of  ne* 
ta,  and  a  bacchanalian  son^  or  two  Jill  the 
office  formerly  discharged  by  Bacchus  him- 
self. Then,  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  send 
our  dear  countrymen  supperless  to  bed,  how 
could  the  day's  feasting  be  better  concluded 
than  by  a  hot  opera,  or  that  melodious  dish, 
the  '^  bones  and  tongs,"  which  Bottom  was 
so  fond  of,  and  the  ingenuous  youth  of  Fleet- 
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market  delight  in  to  this  Jay.  For  the  sum- 
met  >ea*on,  in  place  of  ahot  opera  we  would 
yecominend  a  cold  aereuaile,  after  which  our 
hon-vivaiti  might  reckon  upon  as  easy  a  di- 

Eistion,  and  slumbers  ae  "  airy  light,"  as  we 
am  rroni  Milton  that  our  hrat  parents  en- 
joyed ill  Paradise. 

Without  disparaging  the  "Corn-Law 
Rhymes,"  we  are  humbly  or  opinion  thot  a 
peck  of  wheat  is  Tnirly  worth  a  bushel  of 
ihem-  Music  at  dinner  is  agreeable  enough, 
"but  muaie  instead  of  dinner  is  a  wretched 
Mtenaiiimeni,  were  it  even  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  which,  by  tho  by,  is  the  least 
objectionable  of  any  for  a  reason  too  obvi- 
eu*  to  be  slated.*  Hunger  was  never  har- 
moaious,  and  never  will  be  to  ihe  end  of 
lime,  although  Milton  is  eo  pleasant  as  to 
iveommend  a  song  ae  an  anodyae  for  the 
puigs  of  fasting  : — 

And  EVer  flgainst  tatiTtg  cares 
Lap  me  in  sul'l  Lydian  bus. 

Th«  tones  of  a  furnishing  people  are  more 
likely  to  be  Wolf  Tones  than  those  of  night- 
ingaf«*.  National  airs,  under  such  disiress- 
ingcircumstances,  are  wont  to  prove  squalls  j 
the  tniUions  are  apt  to  get  up  "the  Storm," 
while  their  rulers  sing  "Cease, rude  Boreas," 
to  little  purpose.  The  chromatic  scale  is 
perhaps  designed  to  be  a  set-ofl' against  the 
itidinff  BCole ;  but  we  do  not  see  why  we 
■houla  be  at  liberty  to  import  the  crotchets 
of  Ihe  Germans,  and  prohibited  to  buy  their 
fiorn. 

The  Agriculturists  sre  vigilant  enough  to 
protect  ears  of  wheat,  but  in  these  times  ihi 
fanniaa  ear  stands  in  need  of  protection  i 
rreat  deal  more.  Imagine  a  million  of 
Scolcbmeo  singing 

The  corn  rig*  are  bonny,  oh, — 
or  ibe  aame  nice  little  chorus  of  English  far- 
mers screaming 

Tlie  wind  ibsi  shakes  Ihe  barley. 

As  there  may  be  too  many  cooks  to  s 
soap,  BO  there  may  be  loo  many  chorister) 
to  a  choir.  Because  there  is  safety  in  t 
multitude  of  counsellors  it  does  not  logical- 
ly follow  that  there  must  be  melody  in  a  mot 
of  singers.  Let  who  will  cry  "encore"  to 
a  squalling  kingdom,  we  shall  never  counte- 
nance BO  crying  a  grievance  ;  nor  imitate  Or- 
BJflO  in  exclaiming,  "that  strain  again  !"  al- 

•  Tht!  reaftoa  alluiled  io  is  beautifully  MHied  by 
fihalupcari  in  a  familiar  paosage: 
Tbere'a  not  IhesmaJlesi  orb  which  Iboubeholde^t 
Bal  in  Vi*  DiotioD  like  ao  ingel  liogs, 
Blill  ouiring  to  the  yocDg-eyed  cherubim : 
Bvch  urmony  is  io  immorlit  toali; 
Bat  whllil  this  muddy  ve^lurc  of  decay 
1>«h  grsssly  cloie  il  la,  tM  tatuuthtar  it. 


Z   FOB   TBE   AtlLLlON. 


though  for  the  " 
very  devoutly. 

Our  national  reputation  was  n 
ger  until  now,  when  our  gallant  countrymen, 
who  never  shook  in  battle,  are  lo  be  actually 
Inugbt  lo  ehaUc  in  lime  of  profound  peace. 
The  transition  from  brave  to  semi-breve  may 
be  "most  musical,"  but  it  is  at  the  same  lime 
"most  melancholy."  The  clilfs  that  made 
Albion  so  glorious  were  not  treble  clifla, 
nor  can  a  country  lilled  with  bravoes  and 
bnnd-itli  expect  to  continue  mistress  of  the 
arid.  The  keys  of  empire  will  be  eschan- 
d  for  the  keys  of  a  piaoo,  and  Britannia 
11  be  degraded  into  the  Prima  Donna  of 
the  lerreslrial  bawl.  Those  who  are  instru* 
mental  in  bringing  about  this  vocal  revolu- 
tion will  have  much  to  answer  for.  Like 
all  revolutionists,  ton,  they  are  little  aware 
of  the  lengths  to  which  their  rash  innova- 
tions will  assuredly  carry  ihem.  The  mil- 
lion will  not  long  be  content  without  an  or- 
chestra to  accompany  their  strains  j  glees 
and  catches  will  lead  to  fiddles  and  bassoons; 
the  Sirens  will  iufallibly  introduce  the //harp- 
ies! We  shall  then  be  doomed  to  witness 
some  tremendous  popular  07;^<in-ization,and 
national  existence  will  terminate  like  en 
overture,  in  a  crash  of  music. 

Perhaps  there  is  even  a  still  deeper  abrsa 
yawning  for  our  unhappy  country.  The 
connection  between  music  and  dancing  is 
ancient  and  Indissoluble.  In  Lydia,  we  are 
informed  by  classic  writers,  there  were  cer- 
tain islands  in  a  certain  lake,  which  at  the 
sound  of  music,  invariably  began  lo  dance ! 
Is  there  no  fear  of  the  British  isles  adopting 
these  "  Lydian  measures,"  and  taking  A 
"fling"  across  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic,  or 
perhaps  into  the  Chinese  seas,  to  "set" 
their  new  partner,  the  pretty  little  island  of 
Hong  Kong  \  Heaven  only  knows  how  soon, 
in  these  capering  times,  we  may  Gnd  our- 
selves the  vis-a-vU  of  Miss  Madagascar,  or 
leading  ofl*  with  Madame  Barbadoes.  Ire- 
land will  probably  dance  her  own  national 
jig,  as  she  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  her  own 
steps,  and  rarely  approves  of  our  measures. 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  both  deserve  lo  be 
numbered  with  the  Silly  Isles,  and  ihe  state 
will  probably  Ttel  before  the  ball  is  over. 
Let  our  rulers  ponder  this  well  before  it  is 
100  late.  ^'  C eat  le premier  pai  gui  couit  !'^ 

All  the  arguments  we  have  heard  for 
leaching  the  British  empire  to  sing,  appear 
frivolous  in  the  extreme.  Il  is  sometimes 
contended  that,  because  the  bee,  which  is 
such  a  model  of  industry,  hums  while  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  wax  and  honey, 
human  artideers  and  tradesmen  ought  to  do 
likewise !     Now  admitting  this  lo  be  a  pre- 
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cedent  in  point,  it  wonM  only  apply  to  three 
trades,  confectiooers,  comb-makers,  and 
wax-chandlers;  but  we  go  further  and  my, 
non  cotutal,  that  the  bee  would  not  make 
more  honey  if  it  were  to  make  less  barmo^ 
ny,  a  view  confirmed  by  the  apparent  etymo- 
logy of  the  latter  word,  which  is  quasi  harm- 
honey.  To  this  we  know  it  may  be  replied, 
that  melody  ia  derivable  from  the  Latin  nttly 
■howin?  that  the  humming  of  the  bee  was 
anciently  considered  farorable  to  the  sweet 
manufacture.  There  is,  howerer,  a  wide 
difference  between  humming  a  tune  and 
singing  a  song  ;  and  besides,  the  bee  never 
bums  tuna  at  all,  so  that  "  singing  for  the 
iniIlion"cHnnotbe  supported  by  the  instaoce 
of  the  hive-ites.  Indeed,  the  drone  would 
be  an  example  more  in  point,  for  the  drone 
ia  much  noisier  than  the  working-bee,  and 
the  perfect  type  of  a  worthless  warbler. 

Let  the  millions  be  taught  the  virtues  of 
the  bee,  with  all  oor  heart;  but  we  protest 
against  teaching  them  the  single  vice  that 
the  little  insect  is  guilty  of.  A  humming 
cup  of  ale  is  a  good  old  English  institution ; 
but  there  cannot  be  conceived  a  grosser 
hnmbug  than  a  humming  nation.  ^ 
mise  Mr.  Hullab's  bees  that  we  shall  keep 
cells  for  them  at  St.  Luke's,  where  they  shBil 
sing  their  ffiairigals  nithout  deafening  all 
England. 

Another  argument  is  derived  from  the 
harmonious  propensities  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Now  though  it  may  be  wise  to  do 
•I  Borne  what  Romans  do,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  we  ought  to  do  in  England 
what  the  Greeks  di£  The  practice  of  the 
pagan  world  is  a  pretty  example  to  hold  up 
to  Christendom.  The  reasoning  ia  worthy 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  or  the  classic  doc- 
tor in  "  Peregrine  Pickle."  The  name  of 
Christendom  ought  to  be  changed  to  Twee- 
dledum, if  we  decide  upon  resolving  our- 
selves into  a  nation  of  fiddlers  and  ballad- 
singers,  because  every  gamin  of  the  streets 
ofAthens  was  taught  to  troll  a  catch  before 
he  had  learned  his  catechism,  or  knew  Jupi- 
ter from  a  Hamadryad.  Besides,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Athenians  is  neutralized  by  that 
of  the  stupid  Thebans  and  asinine  Arcadi- 
ans, who  were  just  as  inveterate  songsters 
as  their  neighbors.  Pindar  was  notoriously 
a  BtEOtian,  and  the  name  of  Arcadian  was  e 
aynonyme  for  a  melodious  booby.  It  ooght 
to  be  remembered,  also,  that 

Music,  heaveDljr  maid,  was  VDunf , 
When  first  In  early  Qreece  she  tang. 

Music  is  now,  if  not  an  old  maid,  a  lady 
of  a  certain  age,  and  ought  to  have  more 
discretion  than  to  caterwaul  in  the  public 
•treeta  like  a  cat  on  a  moonlight  night. 


There  is  a  lime,  nys  the  wise  man,  for  er- 
cry  thing ;  and,  as  Horace  truly  obaerres, 

Dulce  eat  detipere  In  loco; 
but  the  present  is  not  the  time,  and  England 
is  not  the  place  for  the  Hullab-baloo  specu- 
lation. "Merry  England"  belonga  to  the 
history  of  the  past ;  we  might  almost  say  to 
the  days  of  romance,  when  Oberon  sat  on  the 
British  throne,  with  Titania  his  Queen  Con- 
sort, and  Puck  his  Prime  Minister.  It  is 
only  hr  Jlouriihitig  states  to  practise  appo- 
^turat ;  and  the  worst  time  for  a  country 
is  when  it  ia  "falling  into  the  cinque-pae« 
[sink-apace]  faster  and  faster,"  aa  Beatrics 
says  in  the  play. 

But  to  return  to  the  arguments  of  our 
classical  scholars,  they  expatiate  upon  the 
stories  of  Arion,  Orpheus,  Amphion,  Timo- 
iheuB,  and  the  other  fiddlers  and  pipera  of 
antiquity.  Now  if  our  modem  music-roas- 
ters, the  professors  of  "  singing  for  the 
million,"  insist  upon  running  a  parallel  with 
the  first  of  these  worthies,  we  are  perfectiv 
ready  to  gratify  them,  for  the  first  proceed- 
ing must  be  to  treat  them  to  a  ducking  in 
ihe  Brilish  channel,  in  order  to  atcertsia 
ivbelher  the  dolphins  of  the  present  day  are 
is  musical  as  the  dolphins  of  ancient  Greece. 
[n  like  manner,  when  our  ears  are  sainted 
with  the  cry  of 

An  Orpheus!  ao  Orpheiul 
ve  invariably  wish  the  performer  the  same 
ludtence  that  the  original  Orpheus  had,  and 
lOlbing  would  please  us  more  than  to  set 
he  modern  to  play  for  the  tigers  in  a  jungle, 
ar  for  a  select  party  of  bears,  wolves,  pan- 
ihers,  and  hyenas,  in  one  of  the  enclosures 
if  the  Zoological  Gardens."  As  to  Amphi- 
m,  if  he  built  a  city  with  his  "do,rt,  mi,  fa, 
wl,  la,  si,"  he  certsinly  did  a  very  clever 
ihing  j  but  then  we  are  to  recollect  that  the 
city  he  built  was  Thebes !  This,  however, 
may  be  the  very  circumstance  that  makes 
the  precedent  so  attractive.  Out  modern 
Thebans  are  probably  in  want  of  a  capital, 
nnd  they  are  certainly  numerous  enough  to 
fill  a  iBrge  one. 
As  to  TimotheuB,  we  marvel  they  are  not 
ihsmed  to  plead  the  example  of  a  firebrand, 
who  was  the  very  reverse  of  Amphion,  for 
lie  caused  the  destruction  of  a  metropolis, 
instead  of  building  one.  It  is  said  of  Timo- 
iheus,  that  he  made  Alexander  the  Great 
iktp  up  and  down  the  banquet-room,  and 
forget  nis  dinner.    No  doubt  in  this  way  a 

Adam  Smtlh,  hearing  RomsedacatloDalqtuek  of 
ihe  day  holdioK  Torth  apoa  ihe  marvels  of  hissysten, 
bj  which  hesalirmedihaieven  Kgeis  might  be  broaabt 
10  Ihe  highcM  degree  of  cIvItiiailoD,  intermplad  Urn 

dbterviag  that,  be  "  shoald  llks  lo  see  the  proCea. 

r  la  a  cage  with  aconple  of  Us  pnpik" 
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■ra  Timothens  might  do  some  gooA  ; 
mnting  "lAegrem"   forget  that  mo- 
itnntaus  meal  (for  that  were  an  exploit  be- 
rond  the  power  of  the  God  of  Melody  him- 
lelf,)  but  in  producing  an  oblivion  of  dinner 
B  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  at  present 
ia  only  a  pleasure  of  imagination,  or  at 
'It,  one  of  the  pleasures  of  memory. 
The   system  in  question  is  undoubtedly 
Msicsl  in  one  respect — namely,  as  a  revi- 
il  of  the  nucient  fable  of  the  apple  of  A'j- 
ae  were  not  aufiiciently  disposed 
nature  to  play  our  several  parts  in  life  in 
ifliciing  Iceys,  without  actual  instruction 
"set  usbytfietars"     Perhaps  the  music- 
ror-lhe-iiiillion'men  flatter  themselves  that 
'ay  to  put  down  party  tunes  ia  to  strike 
Kp  national  concertos  ;  but  there  cannot  be 
~     lore  grievous  delusion,  for  as  it  has  been 
!y  said,  that  "  ibe  death  of  party  is  the 
^rtn  of  faction,"  ho  the  attempt  to  get  up 
toillionetle  will  assuredly  end  in  breeding 
swarm  of  little  vocal  factions,  the  combi- 
■ed  efTecl  of  whose  several  pulmonary  ex- 
will  be  the  production  of  such  har- 
Bony  as  was  heard  some   thousand  years 
;o  in  the  first  music-boll  that  was  ever  es- 
iblished,  and  on  the  model  of  which  Exeter 
all  was  undoubtedly  instituted- -to  wit  the 
Welebrated  Tower  of  Babel !     Why,  even  in 
(  political  world  have  we  not  often  seen 
arties  of  fifties,  and  even  hundreds,  dwin- 
le  4own  to  quartettes,  trios,  and  sometimes 
■ven  to  duets   and  solosT     There  was  the 
"larby-Dilly  party,  just  numerous  enough  to 
lis  stage  conch.     Nay,  we  have  seen  two 
'orthy  senators  separate  themselves  from 
i«  common  herd  of  lawgivers,  and  form  a 
^  »rly  of  a  few  days'  durniion,  at  the  close 
if  which  period  the  party  broke  up  and  split 


ltd  fragi 

12  a  faction  m  nin 

iditienl  solo  to  his 


each  worthy  senator  becom- 

■  ■     ,elf.  B     ■  ■       ■  ■ 


-Ther 


e   lately 
n  the  Va 


of  Hyircf, 
mains  01  bd  ancient  itomaD  diy.  Eiiuaraiions 
ivtag  b««o  aade  lo  itae  eiieni  oC  between  80  and 
Dyard)  ia  a  line  froia  the  Bea-hhore,  liters  bave 
KB  opeoetlouta  bypocaast  of  large  dlraen^ionx, 
'iHi>,  &u  ,  and  several  walU  faced  with  carious 
jliags,  one  of  which  is  semi-circular.  These 
iniin^  were  at  first  very  Cifah,  but  faded  on  et- 
uore  tu  the  light  and  nir.  They  are  composed  of 
tbeoqaas,  S^nmoS  men  and  animaK Sowers, an  ' 
hef  ontBineais,  fanlastically  arranged,  similar  I 
«  moat  b«aaiiriil  of  ibose  found  at  Herculaneui 
id  Pompeii.  Pouery,  vases,  medals,  coins,  4i 
ire  bcm  dag  np.— jiUeaeiiia. 
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eller  bolow  ia  b  reply  of  o 


—Ed. 


indred  holdcii 


myselfa 
[  Jo  il,  h 


Atr.  SchdefiM  and  Gentlemen — In  compliance 

witli  the  request  contained  In  the  memorial  which 
you  have  now  presented  lo  me,  1  will  avail  my- 
self  of  the  first  opportunity  of  tranamitling  it  lo 
Ibe  President  of  the  United  States.  To  avoid 
misconception  it  ia  proper  ihnt  I  should  observe, 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  general  government  is  not 
a  parly  to  tho  contracts  of  the  separate  Slates, 
the  siiDJect  of  the  memorial  does  not  fall  directly 
within  the  President's  province,  and  that  1  am 
:If  acting  unofficially  in  forwarding  it  lo  him. 
I,  however,  with  cheerfulncsSjOut  of  respect 
lo  the  members  of  this  distinguished  deputation. 
Nor  am  I  less  under  the  influence  of  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  that  numerous  class  whom  you 
represent,  who  have  sutFercd  severely,  some  of 
them  I  fear  niinously,  from  the  failure  (tempo- 
rary, I  trust)  of  aporiionof  the  American  Smtes 
to  nay  the  interest  of  their  public  debt  These 
feelings,  I  am  sure,  will  be  snared  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  concur  with  you  in  protesting  a^inst  the 
doctrine  that  a  Slate,  which  has  pledged  its  faith 
and  resources,  can  release  itself  tram  ihe  obliga- 
tion, however  burdensome,  in  any  way  but  that 
orhonorable  paymcnL  Falat  delusions,  in  times 
of  great  dislreas,  occaeionally  come  over  the 
minds  of  communities  as  well  as  individuals; 
but  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  number  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  of  those  who  have,  in  any  form, 
advanced  the  idea  of  what  has  been  called  "re- 
pudiation." I  am  convinced  that  those  States, 
which  unhappily  have  failed  to  make  provision 
for  the  interest  due  on  their  bonds,  have  done  so 
under  the  heavy  pressure  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  not  with  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
legislative  sanction  to  a  doctrine  so  pernicious, 
unworthy,  and  immoral. 

""  "fits  are  pleased  to  give  me  credit 

th  their  sufTcringB.     There  is, 

,  not  himfieif  directlyasufrer- 
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lor  sympathy  b 
perhaps,  no  pereu 
'ho  has  had  e( 


deeply  all  the  evil  eflects— the  sacrifice  not  mere- 
ly of  materirtl  prosperity,  but  what  is  of  infinitely 
greater  consequence,  of  public  honor — resulting 
from  this  disastrous  failure.  The  reproach  which 
il  has  brought  on  the  American  name  has  been 
the  only  circumstance  which  has  prevented  a 
residence  in  the  land  of  my  fathers  Irom  being  a 
source  of  unmingled  satjEfactioo  to  me.  You 
Toay  well  believe,  therefore,  that  if  any  opinion 
of  mine  can  have  an  influence  (as  you  suppose) 
over  any  portion  of  my  countrymen,  favorable  to 
the  great  end  you  have  in  view,  It  will  be,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  as  it  has  been,  most  emphatic- 
ally expressed. 

The  posiiion,  gentlemen,  of  some  at  least  of 
the  indebted  Slates  is  as  singular  as  it  is  deplor- 
able. They  have  involved  themselves  most  un- 
advisably  in  ensagemenls.  which  would  be  one- 
rous to  much  larger  and  richer  communities; 
and  they  yet  posscse,  under  an  almost  hopeless 
present  embarrassment,  the  undoubted  means  of 
eventual  recovery.  I  will  take  the  Slate  of  (Hi- 
noia  for  instance,  and  what  I  say  of  that  State 
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will  hold  of  others,  making  allowance  for  differ- 
eoce  of  local  circumstanceB.  The  State  of  Illi- 
nois undertook  a  few  years  since  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  canal  or  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  lengrlh,  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
with  Uiose  of  the  Illinois  river ;  and  more  recent- 
ly projected  and  commenced  the  execution  of 
thirteen  hundred  miles  of  railway.  On  these 
works  she  has  borrowed  and  expended  above 
twenty  millions  of  pounds.  The  works  are  in- 
complete and  unproductive.  The  population  of 
the  State  is  that  of  a  second-sized  English  coun- 
ty, short  ol  half  a  million.  It  is  what  in  good 
times  would  be  considered  an  eminently  pros- 
perous population ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  the  English  income  tax  of  last  year  were, 
by  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  laid  on  that  State, 
more  than  half  the  population,  possessing  in  the 
aggregate  that  proportion  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty, would,  in  the  present  period  of  genered  dis- 
tress, fall  below  the  point  of  exemption,  and  that 
of  the  other  half  a  small  number  only  would  rise 
much  above  that  point  And  yet  the  undevel- 
oped resources  of  Illinois  are  almost  boundless. 
iTie  State  is  larger  than  England  and  Wales. 
Bv  the  Missiftsippi  it  is  connected  with  the  Gulf 
or  Mexico,  by  Lake  Michigan  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and  it  has  a  most  extensive  internal  navi- 
gation by  means  of  several  noble  rivers.  The 
climate  of  the  State  is  mild ;  it  contains,  I  sup- 
pose, as  large  a  body  of  land,  not  merely  culti- 
vable, but  highly  i^rtile,  as  can  be  founa  lying 
together  in  the  United  States ;  it  abounds  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  mineral  wealth ;  it  is  situated  about 
in  the  centre  of  a  horisontal  field  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  Mr.  Lyell  pronounced  the  other  day 
to  be  as  large  as  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  inhab- 
ited by  an  industrious,  frugal,  intelligent  people, 
most  rapidl^r  increasing  in  numbers. — That  such 
a  people  will  for  any  length  of  time  submit  to 
lie  under  the  reproach,  and  bear  the  loss  inci- 
dent to  a  total  prostration  of  public  credit,  I  can 
never  believe. 

I  say,  flentlemen,  the  loss  as  well  as  the  re- 
proac4i,  for  wide-spread  and  severe  as  has  been 
the  suffering  in  this  country,  caused  by  the  de- 
fault of  some  of  the  States,  our  own  losses,  pub- 
lic and  private,  I  believe  to  have  been  greater. 
The  States  themselves,  as  governments,  have 
experienced  the  greatest  embarrassments  from 
the  sudden  destruction  of  credit  (extending  alike 
to  those  States  which  have  and  those  which  have 
not  honorably  and  promptly  met  their  obliga- 
tions) ;  that  credit  on  which  alone,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  depended  for  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  complete  and  render  productive  their 
public  works.  The  General  Government  of  the 
United  States,  afler  having  paid  off  a  public  debt 
of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  has 
found  itself  unable  to  negotiate  a  trifling  loan  in 
this  great  metropolis  of  the  financial  world, 
whose  supenibunuant  capital,  but  for  the  default 
of  some  of  the  States,  would  have  continued  to 
be  for  those  States  themselves,  and  for  individ- 
uals, a  vast  gold  mine  of  unexhausted  capacity. 
In  addition  to  these  public  embarrassments,  pri- 
vate fortunes  almost  without  number  have  oeen 
destroyed,  in  the  general  wreck  of  which  the 
Ikilure  of  the  States,  as  cause  or  effect,  is  one  of 
the  principal  elements.    I  doubt  if!  in  the  history 
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of  the  world,  in  so  short  a  period,  such  a  transi- 
tion has  been  made  from  a  state  of  high  pros- 
perity to  one  of  general  distress,  as  in  the  Uni- 
ted states  within  the  last  six  years.  And  yet, 
gentlemen,  the  elasticity  and  power  of  recovery 
in  the  country  are  great  beyond  the  conception 
of  those  who  do  not  know  it  from  personal  ob- 
servation. Even  within  this  disastrous  period* 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  private  commercial 
debt  to  this  country,  estimated  at  twenty-five 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  has  been  paid  by  the 
American  merchants,  with  as  little  Toss  to  the 
creditors  as  would  attend  the  collection  of  an 
eaual  amount  of  domestic  debt,  in  this  or  any 
ouier  country. 

But  I  will  not  detain  you,  gentlemen,  by  en- 
larging on  these  topics.  The  subject,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  is  one  on  which,  in  all  respects^  it  is 

F roper  that  I  should  speak  with  reserve.  I  think 
shall  have  done  my  duty,  if  I  have  convinced 
you  that  I  am  keenly  sensible  of  the  sufferings 
ofVour  constituents,  and  truly  solicitous  for  their 
effectual  relief;  and  that  amidst  all  the  uncer- 
tainties and  delay,  which  may  attend  the  mea- 
sures requisite  for  that  purpose,  I  stUl  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  time  will  come  when  every  State 
in  the  Union  will  fulfil  its  engagement 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 
40  Grosvenor^place,  March  31. 


LAST  OP  THE  BARONS. 

From  the  Brlunnla. 

The  Last  o/"  the  Barons.  By  the  author  of 
^^Rienzi."  Three  vols.  Saunders  and 
Ottley. 

"  The  Last  of  the  Barons"  is  that  great 
earl — styled  by  Shakespeare  the  *^  mighty 
Warwick" — who  set  up  and  polled  down 
kings  at  bis  pleasure,  and  whose  wonderful 
featS)  varied  fortune,  and  memorable  death, 
filling  as  they  do  some  of  the  most  striking 
pages  of  English  history,  are  (among  the 
earliest  of  our  recollections.  Every  one 
will  at  once  be  reminded  of  those  passages 
in  Hume,  which  describe  his  magnificence 
and  power,  and  of  the  closing  sentence  of 
that  paras^raph  which  details  his  vast  re- 
sources, his  retainers,  his  hospitality,  and 
his  courage  :  '*  He  was  the  greatest,  as  well 
as  the  last,  of  those  mighty  barons  who  for- 
merly overawed  the  Crown."  This  is  the 
motto  of  SirE.  Bulwer's  book. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  time, 
at  least,  he  has  been  fortunate  in  a  subject 
which  abounds  in  incidents  and  characters 
suitable  to  a  splendid  historical  romance, 
and  which  yet  has  remained  comparatively 
unhacknied.  No  period  of  English  history 
is  more  crowded  with  events,  exhibits  more 
sudden  and  startling  reverses  of  forlone, 
more  dazzling  successes  and  deeper  wretch* 
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Inet9,  nr  !^  filleil  with  more  coriBpiciioiis 
etnnJing  aparl  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, by  their  native  vi^or  of  character,  and 

qualities  thoy  nffecteiJ,  ihan  thai  which  is 
occupied  with  ihe  wars  of  the  Roses.  In 
that  stormy  tiitie,  the  nnliiral  dispositions 
and  pitssions  of  men  had  full  Hcopc  for  their 
■WiereiBe;  the  ordinnry  restraints  eren  of 
imperfectly  civili/ed  society  were  abandon- 
^,  nod  in  the  continual  tumult  of  civil  strife, 
tile  novelist,  who  delights  most  in  ihe  Elrange 
snd  wild  extremes  of  human  life,  in  battles, 
tfonapiracics,  unnatural  cruelly,  and  broken 
'liilh,  may  find  circnmslances  to  fill  his  nar- 
(rati*e  without  the  necessity  of  drawing  on 
lu*  imaginalion.  The  history  of  that  age 
reiembleB  one  of  those  tapestried  walls, 
crowded  with  figures  in  every  variety  of 
■ctton,  whore,  without  any  intermediate  di- 
Tisioa,  the  peaceful  chamber  runs  directly 
into  a  triumphal  prnccBsion,  and  a  foteran 
marriage  or  stntely  feast  is  succeeded  by  a 
'field  of  battle  strewed  with  dying  and  dead. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  the  author  could  not  divest  him- 
»eir  of  those  affected  mannerisms  which 
never  occur  but  to  excite  disgust  or  con- 
tempt. We  read  the  narratives  of  Scott 
with  a  feeling  of  iheir  reality  ;  if  the  por- 
traits and  scenes  are  highly  colored,  they 
ftre  never  so  exaggerated  as  to  seem  unnaiu- 
«!,  and  the  author  himself  ia  kept  so  entire- 
ly in  the  background,  that  the  mind  is  wholly 
engaged  with  his  creations.  But  Bulwer 
perpetaally  disturbs  the  current  of  bis  story, 
and  thrusts  himself  before  us  by  some  antic 
«f  eomposition.  His  capitals  and  small 
eapitals,  intended  to  give  greater  prominen- 
cy to  stale  Of  feeble  sentiments,  and  his  per- 
petual jargon  of  ihe  Ideal  and  the  Actual, 
bare  exscliy  the  same  efleci  upon  the  mind 
■•  the  clap-traps  of  a  bad  actor  on  the  stage. 
In  each  case  the  vanity  of  the  individual  de- 
attoys  the  illusion  it  should  he  his  object  to 
create,  and  eicites  anger  forhis  impertinent 
intraaion,  instead  of  admiration  of  his  moun- 
lebank  follies.  This  unfortunate  habit  has 
CO  grown  upon  Sir  Edward,  that  he  cannot 
-•nake  the  commonest  and  most  obvious  re- 
fleclion,  without  a  flourish  that  intimates  ha 
•  ha*  made  a  profound  discovery.  Thns  he 
tells  us  that  during  the  struggle  between 
the  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster  patriot- 
ism waa  almost  wholly  unknown,  and  posi- 
tiTcIy  seems  to  suppose  that  such  an  idea 
D««er  occurred  to  any  individual  before. 
Sle  takes  on  himself  the  task  of  lecturing 
.aa  in  history,  and  abuses  Shakspcare  with- 
out mercy  for  having  "  in  his  fiery  tragedy, 
lesst  wnrlUy  of  the  poet,  and  therefore  most 
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popular  with  the  vulgar,"  coricatttre3  Rich- 
d  as  hump-backed,  when,  in  reality,  the 
ily  deformity  of  his  person  consisted  in 
le  shoulder  beinfr  higher  than  the  other. 
(s  it  possible  thiit  Sir  Edward  really  thinks 
that  the  world,  since  Shakspeare's  death, 
been  quite  mistaken  in  its  estimate  of 
dramas,  and  that  he  at  last  ia  horn  to  set 
it  right  1  This  offensive  arrogtince  is  con- 
ually  repealed.  He  has  picked  up  a  few 
phrases  of  the  time,  hus  got  two  or  three 
cs  of  an  old  ballad,  and  has  dipped  into 
V  and  Hall,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
confidence  imagines  that  he  is  entitled  to 
express  an  authoritative  opinion  on  all 
points  that  have  perplexed  previous  writers 
id  to  rate  the  public  soundly  for  their  vul- 
gar prejudices  and  blind  ignorance.  He 
ascertains  that  Richard  was  only  nineteen 
when  he  is  first  introduced  on  the  scene  by 
Shakspeare,  and  immediately  conceives 
that  he  has  convicted  the  poet  of  serious 
error,  and  has  made  a  discovery  only  second 
in  magnitude  to  that  of  Newton,  when  he 
revealed  the  law  of  gravitation.  We  have 
no  pleasure  in  making  these  remarks;  they 
are  forced  from  us  by  the  author's  absurd 
pretensions  to  merit  to  which  he  has  no 
claim,  and  to  knowledge  which  is  (ommon 
to  every  ordinary  reader  of  English  history, 
ir  he  would  be  content  with  plainly  issuing 
his  romances,  as  Scott  did  before  him,  with- 
out vaunting  their  value  as  historical  com* 
positions,  or  pretending  to  dictate  to  the 
public  the  judgment  they  shall  form,  be 
would  save  himself  much  unnecessary  pain. 
Whatever  may  be  his  own  opinion  of  hin 
labors,  he  may  rest  assured  that  no  person 
desiring  accurate  information  on  the  events 
of  the  period,  will  ever  think  of  searching 
for  it  in  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  or  that 
the  little  foot-notes  ostentatiously  appended 
10  some  of  the  pages,  will  give  any  other 
impression  than  that  the  writer  is  not  more 
than  superficially  acquainted  with  hia  sub- 
ject.   ^ 

CaiiiEgE  FuBusniNo.— Tbe  Chinese  prlat  books, 
which  tliey  coosider  gooil.by  voluniarysuLscriplloB. 
Some  person!!  subicrlbff,  and  have  a  work  cui  in 
wood ;  a  few  Fapies  are  then  prfnled,  staling  where 
ihe  books  are  deposjicd,  and  others  are  larited  to 
have  additional  topics airuck  off, lolw  circulated  for 
the  public  benefll.  The  invUaiion  is  frequenll/  »c- 
cepted.  Ad  iadividual  who  wishes  for  Ofty  or  a 
hunilred  copies,  sends  to  (he  warehouse,  the  namber 
desired  is  inen  printed  off,  aad  hla  name  duly  regis- 
tered among  the  subscribers  to  the  object — LU.  Oaz. 
Wood  Paviko.— Aaoiher  paieoi!  and  of  course 
superior  to  all  that  have  hiibcrto  been  lakea  out. — 
Perring's  patent  irood  paviagaSbrds  a  sorfnce  vhich 
preaenis  a  secure  foothold  for  bones,  mar  be  laid 
doiva  in  the  steepest  streets  in  IjondoD,  aad  al  a  re- 
duced rale.  At  Uastso  sajri  the  prospectus  foitrud. 
cd  lu  us,— ftid. 
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MONTHLY  MEMENTOES. 

FOft    APBIL: — WAR     DBFBBCATKD. 

Vnm  Tait'B  MafasiBe. 

Gbix,  hideons  relique  of  the  savage  Past, 
The  via  Moloch  for  six  thousand  years, 
Who  sees  thy  horrors,  shuddering  turns  aghast, 
Thou  dreary  pass  of  blood,  of  rapine,  cairns,  and 
tears. 
Doth  history  blazon  this  a  glorious  way, 
Where  conquerors  slaughtered  hinds  to  nourish 
kings. 
Treading  God*s  wine-press  with  their  feet  of  clay 

In  monstrous  scorn  of  humanizing  things, 
Man's  bliss  or  being  frantic  to  bewray  1 
Oh !  every  hoar  and  wind  the  treacherous  falsehood 
sings ; 
Tet  war — this  barbarous  heritage. 
This  winter  of  the  wide  world*s  story, 
This  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grave  madmen  recognize  as  glory! — 
Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

And  must  these  Thugs  still  pile  the  battle  pyre  f 

Must  human  shambles  still  be  human  gear  ? 
Must  Carnage  raise  his  bloody  altars  higher. 
And  scathe  the  living  hearts  of  half  a  hemisphere* 
Christian  and  patriot,  what  is  your  decree  f 

Enlighten  d  statesman,  your  wise  code  unfold — 
Speak,  priests  and  prelates, — He  of  Galilee 

Demands  your  practice  of  }lis  precepts  old — 
How  f  Warriors  all  I— Huge  hypocrites  are  ye, 
Or,  else,  your  creed  it  falsa  and  heaven's  a  cheat 
that's  sold ! 
tor  war — the  barbarous  heritage. 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 
Red  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
You,  madmen,  recognize  as  glory  ! — 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary.* 

Christian  or  pagan,  gothic  or  refined. 

Earth's  old  distemper  Wrong,  remains  the  same, 
Greed  leads  forth  Conquest,  Vengeance  grins  be- 
hind, 
And  all  man's  boasted  gain  proves  but  an  altered 
name. 
Explore  Time's  archives, — through  the  lustrums 
gone 
Fame  smiles  on  Fury ; — through  each  varied 
creed 
Priests  herd  with  soldiers  ever  and  anon  ! 

Do  tyrants  topple,  or  do  subjects  bleed — 
Are  systems  raised  or  systems  trampled  on  ? 
Fame  holds  her  lamp  to  Force — yea,  Slaughter  hath 
the  meed ! 
For  war — the  barbarous  heritage, 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 

The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grave  madmen  recognize  as  glory  ! — 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

Should  this  be  so  f    Does  man  exist  for  this, 

To  reap  the  harvest  of  the  life  of  man  ? 
Being  he  has,  and  hopes  hereafter  bliss, 
Yet  reckless  mars  them  both  when  "  valiantly"  he 
can. 
Will  all  the  battles  for  his  leagues  of  land- 
Will  all  the  murders  for  his  monarch's  thrones — 
Will  all  the  prmyert  to  bless  "  the  hero  band," 

With  ail  the  glorf  of  foes'  rotting  bones, 
Avail  his  wish  in  Uiat  Spaoe-grasping  hand 
Which  holds  the  harp  of  Li(b  and  loves  to  wmke  iu 
if 


Yet  war — the  barbarons  heritage, 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 

The  lava  running  through  each  Age, 
Grave  madmen  recognize  as  glory  I 

Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

Albeit,  conflict  rageth  as  of  yore  !— 

This  month  of  April  hath  its  epochs  brave. 
It  saw  the  Barons'  league.     Tke  Charter  bore 
Themselves  and  churchmen  free,  but  ealled  the 
People — Slave ! 
Then,  priests  took  arms,  true  militant  on  earth. 
With  falchions  slaying  whom  they  first  would 
curse. 
And,  being  warlike,  proved  the  second  birth 

Was  cutting  Paynira — or  a  Hebrew's  purse  ; 
No  lukewarm   scruples  check'd  their  murderous 
mirth  ;• 
God's  Word  they  made  a  corpse  and  all  the  world 
its  hearse. 
For  war — the  barbarous  heritage, 
Th()  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 

The  lava  that  devoured  the  Age, 
Those  madmen  recognized  as  glory  ! — 
Hence,  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! 
Earth's  countless  fools,  untaught,  grow  hoary  f 

This  month,  too,  saw  the  battle  of  Dunbar  ; 

When  English  Edward  seized  on  Scotia's  throne 
Gouting  with  blood — as  other  trophies  are— 
The  patriarch's  pillow  borne  from  Royal  Scone.f 
That  Age  ferocious  wore  a  butcher's  knife 

And  bred  a  race  of  sangninarv  Thors, 
Of  whom  this  month  closed  CoBur  de    Lion's 
strife, — 
And  thiise  foul  mnrders  call'd  the  Civil  Wars 
This  month,  at  Barnet,  took  false  Warwick's  life  : 
Chiefs  in  that  heinous  crime  that  righteous  heaven 
abhors : 
Yet  war — the  barbarous  heritage, 
The  winter  of  the  wide  world's  story, 
The  lava  roaring  through  each  Age, 
Grave  madmen  recognize  as  glory  !— 

Hence  !  Wisdom,  on  thy  pilgrimage  ! — 
Earth  and  her  countless  fools  grow  hoary. 

This  month  g^ve  birth  to  one  who  slew  his  Liege, 
Cromwell  ycleped — a  man  of  blood  and  prayer! 
The  warrior  empire  raised  in  Eairope's  siege 
This  month  came  thundering  down — a  ruin  and 
despair : — | 
Why  farther  yet  the  hateful  theme  pursue  f 
These  men  are  memories,  and  their  power's  no 
more  ; 
Thousands  rush  by  in  shadowy  review 
Who  led  the  strife,  or  all  its  fury  bore, 

«  The  title  of  "The  Army  of  God  and  Holy  Cknreb" 
was  given  to  the  armed  barons  and  ecclesiastics  who  de- 
manded Magna  Ckarta.  Thi^  was  in  sccordance  with  the 
niirit  of  the  Crusades — that  purely  ecclesiastical  war. 
During  the  two  hundred  years  of  its  cootinuance,  the  very 
essences  of  Christianity — love,  peace,  and  mercy — were 
openly  denounced,  and  in  their  stead,  hatred,  massacre, 
and  spoliation  were  advocated  in  the  pulpit  and  sanctified 
at  the  altitr.  Debtors'  liabilities  were  caocelled — murderers 
were  forgiven— and  he;)ven  was  assured  to  all  to  do  slaugh- 
ter on  the  Saracen.  The  loss  of  life  ensuing  from  these 
atrocities  is  incalculable ;  at  the  siege  of  Acre  alone,  three 
hundred  thousand  men  were  destroyed  ;  besides  five  hun- 
dred barons,  forty  earls,  six  arcMti^up*  and  twehe  biahtpt ; 
with  priests,  friars,  and  camp-followers  innumerable. 

t  The  old  coronation  seat  of  Scotland  is  a  large  aquars 
stone,  the  identical  one—as  its  legend  represents— oa  which 
Jacob  rested  his  head  when  he  dreamed  of  the  heavealy 
hMkier.  It  is  now  fixed  beneath  the  seat  of  the  eotonatioa 
chair  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

t  Boonapaita  abdicated  the  thraos  of  Fraaea  April  tl. 
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Proi-ins,  wilh  thncr,  ihii  lioly  mniim  Inio 
PcrditidD  wails  encti  cause  imbriifd  in  buma 
Yd  war — llie  balinroue  hi-riiage, 
Thn  Winter  of  iho  wide  worlds  ixoij, 
Tho  lavn  roaiiag  rlirongh  caph  Age, 
Gfovc  madmen  recogniaa  «s  glory  I — 
Hence,  Wisdora,  on  iliy  pilgrimnfie  ! 
Kaith  KoJ  lier  coDHlleM  luols  grow  lionr 
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AXSWER  OF  THE  AMERICAN   PRESa 

From  ihs  Piwign  Quirtsrly  RfTjew. 

1.  Tht  Aew  York  .Morning  Courier  and  Eh- 
futrer.-  The  Xew  York  Herald:  October 
to  Febtiary  1842-3. 

4.  Les  jlmcrieains  en  Europe,  a  les  Europ- 
tent  avx  Eiatt-Vnis.  (Americans  in  En- 
ropp,  and  Europeans  in  the  United  Slates, 
by  Philaebte  CuASLES  :  Revue  des  Deu^ 
Moades,  February,  1843.)     Paris.     1S43. 

3-  L*i  Etatn-UnU:  Souvenirs  d'un  Voya- 
gtvr:  (The  United  States:  Recollec 
tions  of  a  Traveller.)  Par  M.  Isidore 
LaiATeNBTEKH.     Parish  Leipeic.     lt>42. 

4-  The  A'orlh  American  Review/or  Januirij, 
1S43.     BoBlon.  U.  S, 

We  hove  renson  lo  he  satisfied  with  the 
cflect  of  our  article  of  last  October,  on  ibi 
Newspapers  of  the  United  States.  It  ha: 
been,  in  the  first  place,  understood  by  tbosi 
whom  it  concerned,  and  complimented 
with  that  calm  indifference  and  philosophic 
contempt,  which  were  lavished  by  Sher' 
dan*»  hero  on  the  villanous,  licentioui 
abominable,  infernal  Review,  thai  had  been 
written  upon  him.  In  other  quarters,  it  has 
been  met  with  guarded  doubts,  with  wel' 
.  meant  remonstrances  with  timid  compai 
i<Kins  and  quesiionings,  and  with  agreemcn 
founded  on  honest  examination  of  the  facts 
and  reasons  that  we  offered.  In  all  it  has 
involved  of  necessity,  more  or  lesE,  a  dis- 
cuttion  of  ike  nuisance  it  exposed. 

This  is  the  main  advantage.  And  for 
thi*  we  return  to  s  subject,  only  more  im- 
portant than  hateful,  since  ii  forces  us, 
whatever  the  tone  we  adopt,  to  admit  nl 
■By  rate  the  continued  existence  of  a  pow- 
er, enormous  in  proportion  to  the  absence 
of  every  quality  which  inspires  respect. 
Power,  founded  on  the  junction  of  literary 
htcorapeiency  with  moral  indecency,  and 
dniving  its  means  of  support  from  nothing 
save  scandal,  slander,  wretched  ribaldry 
and  rufHanly  abuse,  is  the  humiliating  an 
tagonist  against  which  we  enter  the  field. 
You  cannot  afford,  with  justice  to  all  thi 
is  at  atalce,  to  despise  such  an  antagonisi 
for  yon  cannot  treat  with  the  same  coi 
Utmpt  the  masses  who  listen  to  him,  and  of 
whoBO  blind  lusts  and  ignorance  his  influ< 


ence  is  composed.  You  may  tear  to  pieces 
ind  trample  under  foot  a  single  number  of 
he  'New  York  Herald,'or  the  'New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,'  but  at  that  very  in- 
stant, there  are  tens  of  thousands  reading 
that  very  number  of  either  journal,  and  de- 
riving from  it  all  the  Batisfaction  which 
large  cIbsscs  of  men  will  never  cease  to 
take,  in  the  gralilicalion  of  their  ignorance 
or  of  their  evil  passions. 

'  Does  any  well-educaled  man  in  America 
read  these  papers  with  reaped,'  is  the 
strange  question  of  the  'Edinburgh  Re- 
view. With  respect!  Why,  what  has  res- 
pect to  do  with  it  \  Does  any  well  edu- 
cated man  enter  a  gambling  house,  or  a 
brothel,  or  any  other  scene  of  vice,  with 
respect  for  the  inmates  he  looks  to  find 
there  1  Far  from  it.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, if  he  has  any  feeling  at  all,  that  he 
hates  himself  for  going;  but  he  goes:  and 
the  oftener  he  goes,  we  will  answer  for  it, 
the  less  he  finds  it  necessary  to  trouble  his 
head  with  notions  of  '  respect'  of  any  kind. 
.^nd  this  is  what  we  charge  upon  the  news- 
papers, as  not  the  least  frightful  mischief 
that  is  in  them.  They  level,  to  an  undis- 
linguishable  mass,  the  educated,  the  ignor- 
ant, and  the  base.  They  drive  into  one  bad 
direction  all  the  forces  of  society,  which, 
if  personal  liberty  is  to  be  preserved,  or  the 
rights  of  individual  thought  and  opinion  re- 
spected, ought  to  be  engaged  in  counteract- 
ing each  other.  Democracy  is  little  under- 
stood, if  this  is  supposed  to  be  democracy. 
It  is  a  state  of  equal  and  universal  slavery  : 
the  tyranny  to  which  all  are  subject,  being 
ihnt  of  a  press  the  most  infamous  on  earth. 

To  pretend  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  must  flow  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
the  institutions  of  America,  can  blind  only 
the  most  thoughtless.  The  '  Times'  argues 
ably  for  all  its  opinions,  but  omits  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  consideration  of  this. 
The  government  and  society  of  America 
cannot  be  assumed  to  have  as  yet  taken 
permanent  shape.  On  the  great  experi- 
ment which  is  going  forward  there — the 
right  of  any  one  broadly  and  Anally  to  pro. 
nounce,  is  far  from  having  yet  begun.  Id 
the  present  stage  of  it,  we  must  still  main- 
tain, the  charncier  of  the  people  is  more 
distinctly  at  slake  than  the  character  of  the 
institutions.  Nothing  seems  so  dangerous 
as  to  palliate  the  social  delinquencies  of 
ground  of  political  e 


menl,  unless  it  is  the  danger  of  making 
forms  of  government  of  any  kind  responsi- 
ble for  what  lies  in  a  direction  too  deep  to 
be  amenable  to  them.  Government  in  that 
sense  is  much  to  be  considered,  but  self 
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government,  in  every  form  of  society,  is 
also  worth  considerinir ;  since  without  it, 
the  other,  though  cast  in  the  perfect  mould 
of  ahsolute  wisidom,  will  avail  surprisingly 
little.  The  existing  constitution  of  Amer- 
ica has  not  yet  outlived  the  test  of  fifty 
years,  and  for  every  vice  and  failing  of  the 
people  we  are  asked  to  make  this  fraction 
of  time  accountahle ! 

Will  those  who  require  us  to  do  so,  point 
oat  the  example  in  history  of  a  political 
constitution  framed  in  this  rapid  ex-cathe- 
dra fashion,  and  turning  out  of  greater  ac- 
count than  the  paper  it  was  written  on  ? 
Will  they  furnish  us  an  example  of  consti- 
tution or  form  of  government  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  which  had  within  it  an  element 
of  permanence — to  which  the  hahits,  the 
duties,  the  rights,  the  capabilities  of  the  peo- 
ple ffoverned,  had  in  any  manner  found  it 
possible  to  accommodate  themselves — and 
which  has  not  been  in  every  case  the  work 
of  time,  and,  in  a  still  greater  and  more  im- 
portant degree,  the  work  of  the  people 
themselves!  Admitting  here,  then,  that 
the  finale  issue  still  waits  to  be  dev'eloped 
by  time,  it  is  on  the  latter  ground  we  for 
the  present  take  our  stand.  We  say  that 
with  no  efibrt  to  check  the  influences  which 
are  now  running  riot  in  America,  the  chan- 
ces of  that  great  society  being  ultimately 
gathered  together  under  any   one  set  of 

Solitical  institutions,  we  care  not  of  what 
ascription,  are  extremely  remote  and  prob- 
lematical.     Why,  if  thev  had  wars  upon 
their  hands,  if  they  had  threatening  and 
troublesome    neighbors,    nay,  if  they  had 
their  millions  of  ill-governed,  starving  poor, 
clamorinff    for  instruction   and  for  bread, 
we  do  believe  that  their  chances  of  exist- 
ence as  One  People  would  be  greater  than 
they  now  are.    Frightful  as  we  must  think 
these  penalties  and  vices  from  which  older 
countries  suffer,  at  the  least  some  centre 
of  resistance  would  of  necessity  evolve  it- 
self from  them,  to  what  now  overrides  the 
land, — crushing  all  that  is  of  elevating  ten- 
dency,   everywhere  establishing  like  nar- 
row prejudices  and  foul  passions,   making 
one  mean  view  and  example  of  mankind 
universal  and  predominant,  and  silencing 
an  independent  thought  wherever  it  would 
make   itself  known.      No  government,  no 
society,  can  long  exist  with  such  a  power  I 
as  this  abroad,  subject  to  no  control.    We 
are  quite  prepared  to  have  it  said  that  we 
exaggerate :  we  say  what  we  believe  to  be 
true. 

In  remark  on  our  so-called  exaggeration, 
the  '  Westminster  Review'  waives  any  ad- 
vantage derivable  from  its  exposure,  and] 
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asserts,  that  even  taking  it  as  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  newspaper  press  of  America, 
the  case  attempted  to  be  set  up  signally 
fails.  And  why  1  "We  say,"  says  the 
'Westminster  Keview,'  "that  the  moral 
tone  of  the  American  press  is  not  so  low  as 
that  of  the  newspaper  stomped  press  of 
our  own  country,  with  honorable  excep- 
tions." The  reviewer  is  at  pains  to  repeat 
the  assertion,  and  to  have  as  understand 
that  it  is  made  'deliberately.'  He  adds 
that  he  has  *  carefully'  examined  a  file  of 
the  *  New  York  Herald,'  the  paper  especial- 
ly referred  to  as  the  worst  in  the  United 
States,  and  found  it,  '^  bad  as  it  is,  freer 
from  gross  obscenities  and  ribald  jests  than 
either  the ,  the ,  or  the ,  pa- 
pers circulated  extensively  here  among  the 
higher  classes;  and  its  personal  abuse  of 
political  opponents  not  greater  than  that  of 
almost  any  one  of  our  Tory  journals." 

We  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  papers 
thus  specially  put  forward,  because  the 
third,  though  of  political  opinions  with 
which  we  cannot  sympathize,  is  conducted 
with  perfect  decency  and  honor,  and  is  on 
no  pretence,  save  of  a  most  reckless  disre- 
gard of  truth,  to  be  classed  with  that  litera- 
ture of  the  *  gambling  house  and  the  broth- 
el' which  we  did  not  fail  to  denounce  when 
we  entered  first  upon  this  subject,  and  of 
which  the  other  two  journals  named  are 
the  admitted  representatives.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  notice  that  what  we  must  call  the 
design  of  indiscriminately  bringing  within 
the  same  degradation  aud  reproach  every 
class  of  English  periodical  publication,  is 
very  'deliberately'  pursued  by  the  West- 
minster Reviewer. 

Gently  passing  the  "New  York  Herald" 
as  "with  all  its  faults"  having  "early  com- 
mercial intelligence,"  and  by  its  circulation 
"  the  best  advertising  medium  in  the  United 
States"  (pretences  we  had  already  noticed 
as  those  by  which  decent  American  citizens 
attempted  to  justify  to  themselves  the  ad- 
I  mission  of  the  foul  thing  within  their  hous- 
es), the  reviewer  proceeds  to  quote   the 
case  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings  ;  a  more  recent 
falsehood  against  another  of  the  maids  of 
honor  ;  some  scurrilities  in  the  report  of  a 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Martineau's 
refusialof  a  pension  ;  and  an  alleged  libel 
against   Mr.  Cobden.     "  Is    the   American 
press,"  he  then  asks,  "  a/one  to  bear  the  dis- 
grace of  giving  utterance    to     vile    slan- 
ders, when  it  is  merely  copying  the  exam- 
ple of  the  prints  of  the  motner  country  1    A 
twelvemonth  has  not  elapsed, "  he  continues, 
"  since  ^iro  newspapars  existed,  the  arow^d 
object  of  which  was  to  trade  in  Kbd .    •    • 
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'be  papers  nDuded  to  arc  now  happily  ex- 
net,  but  they  existed  for  many  months, 
nd  large  sums  were  realized  by  the  wretch- 
_lii«soeiatedin  this  iiifamousHpeculalion." 
Our  "severe  censure"  against  the  Presi- 
^nt  of  the  United  Slates  for  ihe  disgrace 
*f  connecting  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton with  the  infamy  of  the  "  New  York 
Perald"  is  the  reviewer's  closing  subject  of 
Kmarfc.  "Governor  Tyler,"  he  coolly  sug- 
•eslB,  "  would  probality  explnin  by  staling 
kat  it  was  his  duty  not  to  give  the  adver- 
liseinenls  to  papers  which  had  only  a  com- 
^ralive  small  circulation,"  and  the  matter 
I  then  finally  dismissed  in  these  extremely 
"  knowing"  paragraphs : 

"  But  aflinilliiig  that  the  real  object  was  that 
at  a  simple  bribe,  we  must  still  marvel  at  tlie 

nishmenlofthe  'Foreign  Quarterly,'  Boeing 

the  practice   is  one  which,  in  Ihe  mother 

mtry,  and  probably  in  every  ftate  of  Europe, 

iibout  as  old  as  the  press  itself.     Is  the  writur 

luppose  that  the  morning  and 

TTOing  papers  which  are  Imown  ns  miniElerinI 

imals  support  the  government  ol  the  day  only 

'cs  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  tliiit 

^irr  thii  decdedntsa  there  are  no  consid- 

m  the  shape  of  early  and  exclusive  ia' 

■rmation,  oHicinl  announcements,  nr  more  tan- 

"      '  is  decoltdaess  ?"• 


of  the  defence 
s  upholders  by 


liblc  modes  of  payment/i 

We  have  given  this  oullir 
•fthe  American  press  and 
.ibeir  hardiest  advocate,  l}ecauBe  it  compri- 
ses matter  which,  ihroujihout  the  course  of 
r  present  article,  it  will  be  instrnciive  to 
'»  view.  The  writer's  purpose  can- 
I  iniataken.  It  is  to  involve  in  the 
htne  disgrace  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Tory  journals  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
literature  we  formerly  classed  as  but  part 
^f  ita  social  dregs  and  moral  lillh.  It  is  to 
•onvey  the  impression  thai  the  "moral  tone" 
■r  Ihe  "Times"  and  the  "Standard"  is  in 
loiDt  of  fact  on  no  higher  level  than  thai  of 
sra  i»caodaloU9  journals  still  existing,  and 
still  worse  which  are  exiinct.  The 
It  two  arc  not  named,  hut  proceedings  oi 
olice  offices  have  forced  their  names  on 
Mpectablo  men,  and  we 
iewer's  allusion.  It  cor 
b«  fact.  They  were  n 
fbey  were  prints  of  the 
Itmmped,  indecently  illustro 
Irilh  the  sayings  and  doings  of  shameless 
nd  abandoned  prolligaies.  Why  does  the 
IPeaiininsler  Reviewer  thus  recklessly 
a  these  foul  puhlications  with  the  great 
Ody  of  English  newspapers  1  Why  does  he 
k«re  hia  readers  to  imagine  that  such  jour- 
lalaaa  iho  "Times"  had  countenanced  or 

*  Sic  i  a  orig. 


mderstand  the  re- 
^s  what  is  not 
"newspapers." 

ind  filled 
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in  ary  way  sulTerecl  to  appear  in  their  col- 
umns; ihf  lafpnioDs  slanders  of  which  he 
makes  special  ir-efDiittvA  Why,  with  the 
stamp  returns  at  hand,  does  he  talk  of  the 
extensive  circulation  of  plipere;  _of  which 
the  miserable  sate  is  as  not6ricA]<-^s  tiie 
miserable  and  mean  contents  1  l/et:aiCss  Aiij . 
defending  the  American  Press. 

It  is  worth  remark  perhaps,  that  amoifg 
the  earlier  articles  of  the  snme  number  of 
the  "  Westminster  Review,"  there  v 
by  a  particularly  enthusiastic  writer,  who 
said  a  number  of  line  and  flattering  things 
about  the  English  press,  and  put  forth  no- 
thing but  the  very  grandest  claims  in  its  be- 
hHlf.  What  his  friend  and  colleague 
saying  in  the  same  instant  of  time,  the  read- 
er has  observed.  The  delicate  monster 
with  two  voices  was  probably  never  played 
to  greater  perfection.  "  His  forward  voice 
[the  first  article]  is  to  speak  well  of  his 
friend;  his  backward  voice  [the  second  ar 
tide]  is  to  utter  foul  speeches  and  to  de 
tract."  The  men  of  tbe  press  are  the  au- 
thors of  the  moral  life  of  nations,  says  the 
forward  voice.  Nothing  con  be  so  morally 
low  OB  the  tone  of  the  men  of  the  press, 
snys  tbe  backward  voice.  Boltying,  eicagger- 
ntion,  downright  lying,  don't  apply  to  the 
newspaper  man,  cries  the  forward  voice. 
The  newspaper  man  bullies,  exggerates,  liea, 
cries  the  backward  voice.  His  own  party 
deem  him  a  servant  of  Right  and  Patriotism, 
says  the  forward  voice.  Hie  own  party 
have  retained  his  services,  and  do  what 
they  like  with  their  "  own,"  says  the  back- 
ward voice.  No  profession  is  more  hon- 
ored in  England  at  this  hour  by  the  intel- 
ligent than  that  of  the  press,  cries  tbe  for- 
ward voice.  Until  they  sign  their  names 
to  what  they  write,  the  press  will  bo  a 
mere  mercenary  mass,  cries  the  backward 
voice.  The  journalist  is  not  believed  ready 
to  repeat  his  lies  for  a  few  guineas,  says 
ihe  forward  voice.  Is  any  one  simple 
enough  noi  to  believe  that  bribes  are  as  old 
,is  the  press  itself,  asks  the  backward  voice. 
Tbe  man  of  the  press  is  a  Lion,  cries  the 
forward  voice.  Ho  is  a  Libeller,  cries  the 
backward  voice.  His  autographs  fetch 
high  prices,  s^ys  the  forward  voice — But 
we  had  better  stop  here,  seeing  that  we 
stumble  on  something  like  agreement. 
For,  responds  the  backward  voice,  one 
must  pity  ihe  innocent  who  does  not  know 
of  "tangible  modes  ofpayjnenl"  for  the  de- 
votedness  of  a  man  of  ihe  press  !  Which  is 
perhaps  only  more  delicately  put  in  the 
remark  on  high'priced  autographs. 

Between  such  exaggerated  dilTerences  in 
men  of  the  same  political  views,  who  thua 
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flatly  contradict  each  other,  a^^divkifyHh^ 
journal  they  write  in,  tbe  tftithr'<t)ini  *&t  any 
rate  room  and  breadfK>.et|6ifgll  to  make  itself 
calmly  an^  cleserly  biv&\f  n.  And  if  of  the 
overw^diwe\<;laim  it  should  hardly  ap- 
•pro^ey'ftQMte'  low  and  false  depreciation  it 
''fHaycRisuredly  trample  with  scorn.  English 
journalism,  whatever  its  defects  may  he,  re- 
presents not  unworthily  the  civilization  and 
intelligence  of  England.  A  great  people 
finds  free  utterance  in  it  for  every  possible 
diflerence  of  thought  and  of  opinion,  and  a 
Teapectable  community  has  no  call  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  The  man  who  says  it  wages 
war  on  private  life,  or  who  implies  that  it  is 
conducted  by  professional  bullies,  whose 
avarice  or  other  passions  invite  the  price  of 
their  dishonor,  utters  what  we  can  only  call 
a  falsehood.  Its  writers  are  for  the  most 
part  men  of  known  character  and  station, 
and  have  all  the  inducements  to  keep  them 
true,  even  if  they  had  all  the  baseness  to  be 
able  to  be  false.  As  to  the  particular  ^'  re- 
velations'' to  be  expected  from  the  English 
journalists,  or  the  special  ^'  truths  from  the 
nigher  regions  of  philosophy,"  of  which  the 
enthusiastic  article  in  the  *'  Westminster** 

Speaks,  when  it  likens  him  to  Spring  in  the 
reek  ode,  shining  forth  and  scattering 
roses — we  will  only  say,  that  when  he  sets 
forth  a  pretension  to  deal  in  these  wares,  it 
is  more  than  probable  he  will  be  found  ac- 
tually supplied  with  them.  Meanwhile,  we 
contemplate  him  with  equal  admiration  in 
a  somewhat  humbler  sphere,  where  he  no 
doubt  feels  he  is  able  to  do  greater  present 
good.  Swift  observes  it  is  an  uncontrolled 
truth,  that  no  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure 
who  understood  his  own  talents,  nor  a  good 
one  who  mistook  them ;  and  it  is,  we  think, 
one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  the  English 
journalist,  that  he  both  understands  his  ta- 
lents, and  their  most  cautious  and  useful 
application.  He  seldom  stops  short,  and 
much  more  seldom  goes  too  far.  He  does 
not  loiter  near  ApsleyHouse  while  his  friends 
are  some  dozen  miles  further  on  the  road ; 
nor  exercise  his  speed  in  the  Park  at  Wind- 
■or,  while  his  readers  are  strugghng  to  be 
lifted  out  of  Slough.  He  is  an  eminently 
practical  man ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we 
say,  a  just  and  conscientious  man.  Of  the 
latter  we  think  we  gave  some  proofs, 
in  our  late  paper'  on  the  Newspaper  Press 
of  France.  His  great  ability  we  do  not 
think  any  one  would  question,  except  per- 
haps the  friend  of  the  American  editors  in 
the  "Westminster  Review."  With  every 
disadvantage  to  contend  against ;  forced  to 
write  upon  subjects  with  which  he  may  be 
leaat  familiar  3  always  writing  against  time  5 
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never  able  to  escape  such  immediate  con- 
tact with  what  he  treats,  as  must  always  to 
some  extent  cloud  its  just  proportions ; 
how  seldom  is  the  English  journalist  a  mere 
caricaturist,  dogmatist,  or  declaimer ! 

With  such  a  man  as  this,  it  is  now  at- 
tempted to  confound  the  newspaper  man  of 
America.  But  it  will  not  do.  Our  ex- 
posure of  last  October  stands  on  record 
against  the  stale  trick,  and,  if  any  thing  else 
were  needed,  the  answer  of  the  American 
press  to  that  exposure  is  now  on  record 
also !  A  precious  and  invaluable  testimony 
to  the  truthfulness  and  justice  of  the  "  Fo- 
reign Quarterly  Review !"  It  becomes  us 
gratefully  to  recognize  it,  and  to  offer  some 
slight  description  of  it.  Such  is  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  We  will  be  careful  to  do  it 
as  briefly  as  we  may. 

The  first  steam  packet  after  the  Review 
had  reached  the  States,  brought  to  this 
countrv  the  letter  of  an  intelligent  "New 
York  Merchant,"  which  was  published  in 
the  "  Spectator"  newspaper.  In  that  letter 
we  found  it  stated :  "  The  Review  of  the 
American  Newspaper  press  in  the  'Fo- 
reign Quarterly*  is  attributed  here  to , 

I  believe  falsely.  In  the  main  it  is  truiy 
and  therefore  cuts  deeplt  ;  but  justice  is 
scarcely  done  to  the  'Courier  and  En- 
quirer/ which  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best 
papers  published  in  New  York;  although 
that  does  not  say  much^  I  confess,^*  We 
knew  that  such  was  the  esteem  in  which 
the  "  Courier  and  Enquirer"  was  held,  and  it 
was  for  that  reason  we  singled  it  out  for  ex- 
hibition of  its  style  and  character.  We 
should  grieve  to  think  that  we  had  not  done 
it  justice ;  but  what  was  omitted  in  the  for- 
mer article,  may  possibly  be  supplied  in 
this.  "  In  the  main  it  is  true^  ana  therefore 
CDTS  DEEPLY."  This  Statement,  in  an  intel- 
ligent and  altogether  unprejudiced  quarter, 
we  could  not  but  observe  with  pleasure. 
But  how  little  were  we  able  to  appreciate 
all  that  it  conveyed,  till  we  had  seen  the 
papers  it  had  cut  so  deeply ! 

We  sought,  through  a  leader  of  three 
lengthy  columns  devoted  to  us  in  the  "  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer,"  for  one  word  that  should 
proclaim  the  manly  or  the  bold  antagonist. 
We  found  only  the  meanest  shufRing,  the 
most  cowardly  and  bullying  evasion.  We 
found  our  review  falsely  charged  on  a  dis- 
tinguished writer — who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  had  never,  but  as  one  of  the 
public,  seen  it — that  what  admitted  of  no 
reply  might  be  the  excuse  for  a  series  of 
vulgar  personal  libels.  We  found  not  a 
single  statement  met,  not  an  argument  even 
attempted  to  be  answered,  not  a  syllable  of 
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Viod  but  that  which  the  dishonest  is, 
Bev«T  called  to  prove,  nnd  the  honest  never 
Moops  to  nolice,  the  most  gross  Rnit  filthy 
Cftlumny.     Every  way  characteristic  was  its 
nnd  spirit,  of  the  only  man  out  of  two 
isphere%  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  could 
\mrii  been  found  to  write  it.     It  was  an  ar- 
ticle in  whicb  nothing  wns  wanting  to  the 
iiVcrfeGt  scir-complacency  which  wails  upon 
b«    consciousness    of    a    perfect    inTamy. 
Tbc  tnan  quoted  the  Bccouni  he  bad  given 
of  himself,  as  n  niere  matter  of  course.     Ii 
i»  said  of  the  criminal  that  in  confessing  the 
rrealest  offence,  he  gives  himself  credit  for 
candor.     You  and  he  seem  to  have  come 


to  a 


icable 


ler  at  last, 

We  cannot  quote  thia  article  for  the  rea- 
,Mns  stated.  From  the  ordure  of  its  abuse, 
inly  extract  one  special  comment  on 
one  of  the  statements  in  o;ir  "Review,"  to 
which  any  thing  like  a  special  denial  is  given. 
"  We  quote  again  from  this  infamnus  review. 
'To  convict  a  man  in  Americii,  uniew  he  hap- 
en*  to  bea  negro,  is  by  no  tnenns  a  necessary 
irelade  to  his  punislinient.  A  murderer,  whether 
f  Mis,  or  of  character  without  which  life  is  wortlt- 
s,  has  infinite  chanced  J/'  Ac  hat  a  Khitcfacc' 

' has  gone  to  Europe  with  the  fallesl 

ipdoraement  for  truth  and  lionor  that  any  person 
'ret  look  from  the  United  Stales;  andorcourau, 
. »  readers  of  the  '  Foreitfn  Quarterly  Review' 
•nnol  doubt  the  faithfulness  of  ihia  picture. 
what  say  his  New- York  friends  to  its  truth .'" 

We  will  lell  the  editor  of  the  "Courier 
Snd  Enquirer"  what  his  friends  say  to  its 
.trnlh,  which  may  possibly  he  more  salis- 
ftetory  to  bim.  All  the  world  has  seen  the 
icconnt  of  the  attempted  rebellion  on  board 
the  "  Somers"  American  hrig  of  war,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
■        ■  ._     "  Youn^    American,"    whose 

"  Year  in  Spain"  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
mtaion  in  this  country  some  short  time 
■ck.  It  was  alleged  to  have  been  headed 
n  a  midshipman  of  the  name  of  Spencer, 
■meieen  years  of  age,  with  whom  were 
■id  to  have  been  directly  implicnicd  two  of 
be  common  seamen.  It  was  revealed  as 
lUdly  as  it  seems  to  have  been  planned, 
lad  ■  sort  of  vague  suspicion  of  the  pro- 
nble  co-operation  of  several  of  the  creiv 
irBS  founded  on  the  discovery  of  a  paper 
nrbich  was  afterwards  described  by  Captain 
Kackenzie,  in  the  exculpatory  narrative  he 
pubmitied  to  the  authorities.in  these  cnrioue 
lerms :  "On  this  paper  strange  c/iaracters 
jrere  written,  vhieh  proved  to  be  Greek,  with 
rhieh  Mr.  Sppncer  was  familiar.  It  forlu- 
iDlely  happened  that  another  midshipman 
ra*  on  hoard  who  understood  Greek — one 
nImc  Greek,  a«  well  as  every  thing  else  he 


possessed,  were  wholly  devoted  to  his  eouitlry 
— Midshipman  Kotrers.  He  Iranslnied  those 
characters."  Upon  Mr.  Rogers'  explana- 
tion  (for  without  some  reasonable  suspicion 
of  the  possible  rising  of  the  crew,  the  whole 
affair  is  as  unintelligible  as  deplorable)  it 
was  resolved  on  ibe  sudden  to  hs 
Spencer  and  his  two  associates,  men  nant- 
ed  Small  and  Cromwell,'  Notice  was  ac 
cordingly  given  them  ;  not  the  least  form 
or  shadow  of  a  trial  was  gone  into;  they 
were  told  within  an  hour  or  two  to  prepare 
for  death  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
lime  were  hanged  at  the  yard-arm.  Thia 
done,  the  crew  {under  orders)  cheered  very 
lustily  for  the  American  fl«g,  with  its  stripes 
and  stars.  "1  then  snid,"  adds  Captain 
Mackenzie's  narrative,  "  that  they  bod  given 
cheers  for  their jln^,  but  that  they  should  also 
give  cheers  to  their  God,  by  singing  to  hia 
praise.  I  ordered  the  hundredth  psalm  to  b4 
sung,"  Duly  arrived  at  home  with  hia  drea- 
ry news  to  tell,  the  first  paper  in  which  any 
thing  like  an  authentic  account  of  Captain 
Mackenzie's  tragedy  appeared,  was  the 
"  New-York  Courier  and  Enquirer." 

The  selection  was  a  happy  tribute  to  the 
influence  of  this  base  press  ;  highly  illustra- 
tive of  the  unquestioned  and  unquestiona- 
ble power  of  that  spirit  of  party  with  which 
it  has  cursed  America ;  eminently  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  utter  absence  of  delicacy 
or  decency  which  marks  its  influence  over 
men  esteemed  the  most  honorable. f     The 
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snce  10  l)iia  ninn,  wliioli  s 
loo  monsiroui  anil  outrageoui  Tui  bdier  Upon  a  ao- 
leinu  in  (est!  gat  ion  toiiiquiru  wbellier  a  leaman  ha* 
Ijtea  justly  lisnuEii  wiiliuut  Insl  Tur  >  auapecled  jn- 
leniion  lo  muliti)',    HTiiletice  is  f;i)nD  inio  to  «how 

thai  tie uitd  M  speak  eoaritty  of  hit  aift !,'  Vfo 

quota  frain  llie  elimination  of  one  of  ihe  wiinesaes  : 
- '  CiomwslJ  apolie  of  bis  wife  and  spoke  or  bar  in 


light  n 


t  Ibr  s 


.  jQSt  b> 


mnriied  :  bi>  fsid,  hs  iuppo»ed  <ome  one  witi  llien 
doing  up  ber  filing!  at  home,  hiii  lie  did  notcaraai 
long  at  hehsil  ihs  bar [1i  dean  when  he  leiiirned."* 
Till  Judge  jSdvaeali  lUggtitid  Ike  impropriity  >/ 
pUTiuing  ihi  inquiry /urt\ir.     It  uai  droppid. 

traotilinarf  ciimi,  anuthrr  notable  proof  ot  the  ab- 
lando  or  tliesB  qaalitiei,  which  caufed  of  oourM  no 
«itprii8,  and  provoked  no  remsik  of  any  kiod. 
Csplsiri  Mackoniie,  olTering  hiiinelf  for  trial   in  B 

hi)  conduct  should  he  freo  from  the  ■lightest  breath 
r>r  (uipicion  ;  in  whicb  hit  flist  anxiety  iliould  hava 
beau,  ibai  no  fainleal  cnlot  of  a  motive  could  possi- 
til]r  have  been  aitril>uled  to  bim.  of  evoa  the  most 
remotely  connecting  wilb  any  ihndawjr  snlicipa- 
linn  of  his  own  nroHlor  advsnl«g«,avanliso  dread- 
ful, and  *o  pUiiily  lo  bo  iraalad  >■  a  mere  awful  ni 
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miserable  youDg  man,  Ifr.  Spencer,  whom 
Captain  Mackenzie  hanged,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  prominent  statesman  of  America, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer,  Secretary  at  War  to 
the  present  government  of  Washington.  So 
connected  with  ^'His  Accidency,*'  as  the 
**  Courier"  loves  to  style  the  President,  we 
need  not  say  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  the 
mark  of  all  the  most  venemous  abuse  that 
ibia  vile  print  could  direct  against  him. 
Which  indeed  it  had  pursued  with  its  most 
perfect  hatred,  Mr.  Spencer  or  ^^  Captain 
Tyler,"  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  say. 
There  was  an  article  specially  devoted  to 
both  some'Yew  days  before  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Mackenzie,  in  which  **  miserable 
trick^*^  "  veriest  wretch"  "  unprincipled  poli* 
tician,"  "  imbecile"  " traitor^^  " disgraceful 
imbecile"  ^^ greatest  curse"  were  the  choic- 
est epithets  applied  to  the  President  of 
America  and  his  Secretary  at  War.  The 
last  man  then,  we  would  say,  with  whom 
Captain  Mackenzie  should  have  entered  into 
communication  on  the  subject  of  the  dread- 
ful events  in  which  he  had  borne  chief  part, 
was  the  man  signalized  by  his  hatred  of  the 
family  whom  those  events  had  plunged  into 
deepest  affliction — the  editor  of  this  ^^  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer."  But  as  we  have  said, 
he  was  the  first.  And  he  has  paid  the  favor 
back  with  all  fitting  gratitude.  He  has  zea- 
lously defended  Captain  Mackenzie  through- 
out, and  upheld  him  as  a  friend. 

Even  this  friend,  therefore,  we  will  now 
bring  to  justify  the  only  special  passage  in 
our  "Review"  which  his  advocate  has 
dared  to  dispute.  We  do  not  apologize  for 
having  detained  the  reader  with  the  episode 
necessary  to  introduce  this  evidence,  be- 
cause it  has  served  at  the  same  time  to 
throw  valuable  illustration  on  other  points 
of  our  subject.  We  asserted,  that  to  con- 
vict a  man  in  America,  unless  he  was  a 
Wgro,  was  no  necessary  prelude  to  his  pun- 
ishment. We  said  that  a  murderer,  wheth- 
er of  life,  or  of  character  without  which 
life  is  worthless,  had  infinite  chances,  if  he 
happened  to  have  a  white  face.  And,  asks 
the  editor  of  the  "  Courier"  triumphantly, 
what  say  my  countrymen  to  the  truth  of 
that  1  Let  Captain  Mackenzie  answer,  in  a 
description  of  the  last  interview  he  held 
with  the  youth  he  was  about  to  hang,  as 
given  in  his  memorable  narrative. 

*'l  then  turned  to  Spencer,  and  again  asked  him 

which  might  accrue  lo  Commander  Markenzie.  in 
case  of  his  justification  by  the  tribunal  to  whotte 
Ofdeal  he  expected  he  would  be  irubjected,  wot  soli- 
cited  for  the  benefit  of  hie  nephew^  0.  H,  Perry  ^  whom 
he  recommended  as  a  fit  ana  proper  person  to  bb  ap- 

rOIRTKD     IN     TBB     BOOM     OF     MiDSBIFMAIf     SfBN- 
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if  he  had  any  message  to  his  friends^  He  replied 
that  he  had  none,  but  that  he  died  wishing  tliem 
every  happiness.  •  I  deserve  deathi'  he  added, 
*  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  cnroes.  My  only 
fear  is  that  my  repentance  may  be  too  late.' 
When  I  asked  nini  if  he  could  or  would  mention 
any  one  whom  he  had  particularly  injured,  and 
whom  he  might  save  from  obloquy,  he  answered 
not  for  some  time,  but  at  last  said  ^he  had  injured 
chiefly  his  parents,  and  thai  his  death  vould 
kill  his  poor  mother.^  I  was  not  till,  then  aware 
that  he  had  a  mother.  I  then  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  have  been  more  guilty  had  he  snc- 
ceeded  in  his  designs.  He  replied  that  ^  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  I  had 
succeeded.  I  fear  it  may  yet  injure  my  father.* 
I  replied  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  think  of  that, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  had  succeeded  it  would 
have  injured  his  father  much  more — that  it  tcould 
not  have  been  in  nature  for  his  father  not  to  interpose 
to  sate  him;  and  that  for  those  who  bad  money 

AND  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA,  THERE  WAS  NO  FUNfBB- 
MENT  for  THB  worst  OF  CRIMES."* 

So  fares  the  only  attempt  to  dispute,  by 
direct  means,  a  single  statement  or  opinion 
in  the  "Foreign  Quarterly  Review!" — 
Other  artifices  are  adopted  'of  course,  to 
the  basest  of  which  we  have  already  advert- 
ed. The  most  natural  and  the  most  arons- 
ing  we  will  now  detail.  It  is  very  trite  to 
have  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  well- 
known  propensity  of  delinquents  of  all 
times  and  countries,  when  detected  in  some 
common  and  notorious  villany,  to  catch  at 
that  desperate  chance  of  escape  which 
seems  to  them  always,  by  some  universal 
process  of  no-reasoning,  to  be  implied  in 
the  treacherous  turning  round  on  their  as- 
sociates. There  is,  happily  for  the  virtuous, 
no  confidence,  no  friendship  in  crime. 
Thus,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  has  been 
sought  to  make  the  "  New  York  Herald" 

*  The  note  which  was  appended  to  this  ratisfac- 
tory  statement  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  news- 
paper-ridden republic,  was  not  less  happily  charac- 
teristic. **  Perhaps^*'  says  Captain  Mackenzie— 
with  his  editorial  friend,  in  all  probability,  at  hit 
elbow — *^perhap9  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion^  which 
I  could  not  justify  ;  but  I  roust  now  record  faithful- 
ly what  was  said  on  this  melancholy  occasion.*'  Let 
us  foriify,  however,  the  dttVic^Xe perhaps  of  the  Cap- 
tain— so  scrupulous  when  men  are  not  waiting  to 
be  hanged — and  quote  upon  this  subject  an  author- 
ity probably  better  than  his  own.  The  "  New  York 
American,  one  of  those  few  welUwritten  papers  of 
the  States — "  rarissimi  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto'*^ 
which,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  not  even  thecurta 
of  party  can  purge  of  its  title  to  respect»thus  re- 
marked upon  the  point  in  issue  before  the  Macken- 
zie narrative  appeared.  "  We  have  had  of  late 
such  melancholy  evidence  of  the  facility  with  which 
criminals  having  wealthy  and  influential  friends^  ca% 
evade  the  hands  of  justice^  and  set  the  law  at  defiamee, 
that  we  can  hardlv  suppose^  that  this  abandoned 
voung  man  would  have  received  the  jutt  desert  of 
his  crime,  had  he  not  paid  the  penalty  on  the  vary 
deck  on  which  he  had  determined  to  consummata 
his  guilt." 


.the  eolo  luclcless  scape-^oat.  "It  !■  nota- 
tions," bays  the  "Journnl  of  Commerce," 
"  thnt  ihe  '  HemM'  was  cBiabJishetl  amonff 
U  after  the  model  of  tht  London  press." 
£Oli!  encellent  '  Weetminsler'  reviewer, 
what  n  priie  yon  will  be  lo  your  worthy 
UMciates  I]  "  And  now  they  bave  the  im- 
Bodenco  to  come  out  and  dieoivn  their  own 
Daaitiug.  We  haycfrtqutnllythovght" adds 
this  cautious  and  consideraie  journal,  "  that 
the  iufluence  of  that  violent  and  abusire 
.  paper  amongst  us  was  exaggerated  ;  that  is, 
.tvipOiingit  was  not  full  of  obscenities.  Tor 
which  unhappily  readers  may  be  found 
every  where.  In  other  words,  the  repu- 
diation might  run  thus:  Our  violent  and 
tbuaive  associate  would  really,  after  all, 
get  no  more  by  his  violence  and  abuse  than 
we  do  ;  but  he  is  so  peculiarly  admirable  in 
the  obscene  line,  which  everybody  is  un- 
happily inclined  to,  that  there,  u-e  niust 
admit,  he  carries  the  day.  We  sympathize 
with  the  journalist  of  Commerce  in  his 
confessed  innbiliiy,  that  way,  to  compete 
with  his  more  successful  rival,  and  we  will 
add  to  his  credit,  that  we  cannot  sny  we 
have  ever  observed  him  even  make  the  at- 
tempt. Indeed  this  "  Journal  of  Commerce" 
ia  on  the  whole  a  very  dull,  and  (as  far  as 
uy  thing  of  the  genua  "newspaper"  can 
be  in  America)  a  very  harmless  journal — 
one,  for  example,  as  it  naively  confessed  on 
the  lOih  of  January  last,  who  "cannot  see 
At  '  Courier's^  wit  in  telling  outbageods 
UE8  directly  in  the  face  of  public  knowledge" 
— and  we  should  not  have  made  further 
mention  of  il,  if  it  had  not  fallen  into  this 
61  of  anger  against  ourselves.  But  now 
for  the  WIT  of  the  "  Courier." 

He  cries  out,  loo,  of  course,  and  in  far 
louder  tone,  the  precious  "Tu  Quoqiie" 
BTgiiment.  "Pooh!"  exclaims  the  wit,  in 
\u*  least  indecent  mood  and  phrase,  "  the 
American  press  compared  with  the  English, ' 
tiassChesierlield  to  a  Cobbett  !"  The  ar- 
gument is  become  natural  to  large  classes 
in  America.  You  have  it  used  on  every 
occasion.  Charge  them  with  dishonesty  in 
their  dealings,  and  they  o^ec  to  Rnd  you 
dealers  quite  as  dishonest;  charge  ihcm 
with  national  degradation  or  dishonor,  and 
they  look  round  for  a  nation  in  a  like  pre- 
dicament. To  reform  their  dealings,  or  tu 
stri%'c  to  amend  their  nation,  is  the  last 
thing  thought  of.*  But  passing  this,  we 
come  to  tlie  Chesterfield  language,  where- 
with the  "Courier  and    Enquirer"    would 
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repudiate  (it  is  a  good  American  word, 
that!)  his  worthy  associate. 

"  Tlie  great  burthen  of  this  Bevien 
upon  the  Press  of  the  United  Slates,  tlie  Iblly, 
the  obscenity,  tlie  rechlesBncss,  and  the  vulgarlly 
of  the  'New  York  Herald;'  a  paper  for  which, 
na well  knows,  the  American  people  en- 
tertain nn  other  eenEimeot  than  unmilignied  dis- 
gust, end  which  happens  lo  be  edited  by  a  band 
of  foreigners,  w/io  were  iicliuUiy  his  boon  c 
paniont,  and  eo-laborere  on  same  of  the  mott 
scurrilous  of  the  London  papers  "  {'.'■'■)  ' 

The  allusion  is  to  the  distinguished  wri- 
ter on  whom,  for  purposes  before  described, 
the  authorship  of  our  Review  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  fastened  ;  and  on  whom,  we 
are  very  well  aware — though,  as  with  the 
former  article,  he  will  not  have  known  what 
we  are  now  writinir,  will  not  have  been  con- 
sulted respecting  it,  will  not  have  seen  a 
word  of  it  lill  it  is  made  public  to  all  the 
world — the  ruffianly  libeller  and  his  friends 
will  seek  lo  lix  the  responsibility  of  the 
present  article  also.  Equally,  and  as  wil- 
fully, does  he  mistake  the  "  great  burthen" 
of  that  Review  of  October.  It  was  to  fix 
upon  the  press  of  the  United  States,  in 
companionship  with  like  qualities  of  tho 
"  New  York  Herald,"  the  folly,  the  obscen- 
ity, the  recklessness,  and  the  vulgarity  of 
the  "  Aeto  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
He  knows  this,  and  he  knows  that  wt  have 
done  it.  We  have  pilloried  him  here  in 
England.  He  tries  to  escape,  and  it  is  the 
dreary  impotence  of  this  very  eflbrt  which 
fixes  upon  his  name  more  deeply  and  irrevo- 
cably "the  folly,  ihe  obscenity,  the  reck- 
lesenesB,  and  the  vulgarity."  He  makes 
dismal  efforts  to  be  facetious  ; — talks  with 
frantic  ouirage  of  the  writer  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  placed  him  in  his  pillory,  as 
one  "  who  for  more  than  ihalf  his  life  has 
lived  in  the  steji-a  of  London  and  taltn  his 
daily  bread  at  'cold  wittnl'  shops  supplied 
from  the  refuge  garbage  of  Aoiets  and  rAe  (a- 
bles  of  gentlemen  ;" — and  in  fancy  hears 
himself,  across  all  ihat  wide  Atlantic,  only 
the  more  loudly  greeted  with 

Tho  dlrmal,  universal  liiii,  tlie  sound 
Of  public  .oorn. 

How  we  should  feel  for  the  "Westminster 
Review"  with  such  a  creature  as  this  to 
defend!  How  yet  more  deeply  should  we 
sympathize  with  such  a  man  as  ihe  intelli- 
gent "  New  York  Merchant,"  who  is  oblig- 
ed to  think  the  "  Courier  and  Enquirer" 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  napers  published 
in  New  York,  although  that  does  not  say 
much,  he  mournfully  "  confesses." 

But — we  are  to  believe — no  other  senii- 
ment  than  unmitigated  disgust  is  entertain- 
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ed  in  America  for  the  *' Courier^s*^  asso- 
ciate, convicted  like  himself  and  like  him- 
self under  punishment,  the  ^^New  York 
Herald  V  ft  is  unmitigated  disgust  which 
has  given  the  '*  Herald  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  subscribers!  It  is  unmitigated 
disgust  which  so  strengthens  it  that  it  rears 
its  impudent  head  above  the  law,  and  runs 
its  career  of  reckless  villainy,  unbridled 
and  triumphant  !  It  is  unmitigated  disgust 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  that 
renders  it  worth  the  while  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  who  hopes  for  his  re-election  at 
the  hands  of  that  people,  to  incur  the  active 
hatred  of  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
contempt  and  distrust  of  (let  us  hope)  large 
classes  of  educated  men,  by  openly  con- 
necting his  government  with  this  *'  New 
York  Herald,"  by  taking  under  his  protec- 
tion the  wretched  slanderers  in  its  pay,  and 
by  rewarding  their  zeal  for  himself  by  ''  se- 
cret agencies"  in  the  service  of  the  state! 
Will  even  the  Westminster  Reviewer  be 
able  to  believe  that  1 

The  first  part  of  this  description  of  an 
influence  so  horrible,  we  proved  in  our  for- 
mer review ;  the  last  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  prove.  When  rogues  (we  grieve  to  have 
to  draw  so  many  illustrations  from  this 
special  walk  of  life,  but  the  subject  will  be 
our  excuse) — when  rogues,  we  say,  fall  out, 
honest  men  are  apt  to  get  their  own.  A 
month  or  two  since,  this  happened  with  two 
of  the  most  notorious  rogues  of  the  *'  Her- 
ald ;"  the  **  chief  devil"  himself,  and  the 
fiendish  representative  (a  person  of  the 
name  of  Parmelee)  he  had  stationed  at 
Washington.  The  diflerence,  which  dates 
within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks,  6rst  ap- 
peared in  an  attack  upon  the  rogue  in  chief, 
in  one  of  the  *'  Herald's  rivals.  This  was 
clearly  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Parmelee,  who 
having  just  been  displaced  from  his  honora- 
ble post  at  Washington,  took  occasion  to 
describe  his  successor  as  *'  ^ttre^  the  notori- 
ous vagabond.^^  "  It  is  very  curious,"  he 
proceeded,  *'  to  notice  how  very  differently 
the  *  Herald'  is  looked  upon  since  Parmelee 
left  it.  It  was,  before,  a  sort  of  semi-official 
organ  of  the  President,  It  was  o  wiug  to  this 
that  the  paper  gained  such  a  circulation 
over  the  United  States.  An  attempt  of  the 
Scotch  vagabond  who  owns  the  *  Herald' 
to  cheat  him  of  several  hundred  dollars, 
led  to  a  separation."  In  answer  to  this,  the 
editor  of  the  **  Herald"  undertakes  to  prove 
Mr.  Parmelee  *'  a  self-convicted  liar ;"  and 
it  may  be  said,  he  quite  succeeds.  He 
prints  a  number  of  his  letters,  professing 
eternal  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  thus 
delineates  Mr.  P.'s  general  literary  career. 


[Mat, 

Out  of  pure  pity,  he  says,  as  he  had  acted 
to  "  many  other  scoundrels"  (the  phrase 
happily  expresses  the  only  class  which  such 
a  man  ever  pities  or  employs,)  he  had  taken 
him  into  his  service.  **  I  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  of  little  use  as  a  reporter, 
and  too  lazy  for  any  purpose,  except  loaf- 
ing at  taverns,  or  playing  billiards  with 
jack-asses.  I  continued  him,  but  found  him 
totally  useless,  deceptive,  impudent,  pre- 
suming and  extravagant.  Hence  his  drafts 
for  money.  I  refused  to  fork  over  more 
money,  after  his  numerous  deceptions  prac- 
tised both  on  President  Tyler  and  myself.  I 
then  dismissed  him,  and  am  sorry  to  find  that 
the  President  still  continues  to  employ  him 
in  the  Treasury  department.  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  any  regard  for  his  reputation,  he 
ought  to  dismiss  him  instantly."  Little 
may  be  added  to  this  graceful  picture,  but 
if  it  could  receive  another  effective  touch, 
it  has  it  in  the  following  letter.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  private  correspondence  of  Mr.  Par- 
melee with  his  friend,  the  editor  of  the 
*New  York  Herald." 

•*  Washington,  Friday  evening.— Dear  Sir, — I 
have  just  returned  from  the  While  House.  [The 
White  House  is  the  mansion  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.]  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  have 
an  office  worth  taking^  for  the  senate  would  not 
connrm  me  under  any  circumstances.  The  Clay 
senators  all  hate  me  more  than  any  man  in  the 
country,  except  the  President  and  yourself. 
Friendship  for  the  President,  or  connexion  uitk 
the  ^  Herald^  would  kill  any  man  with  the  senate : 
but  the  two  united  would  break  down  the  angel 
Gabriel.    Yours,    T.  H.  Pabmelee." 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  solved 
at  last  by  appointment  ''  to  a  secret  agency 
on  the  frontier,"  in  happy  defiance  of  those 
Clay  senators,  whose  hatred  to  the  '^  Her- 
ald," since  it  implied  no  hatred  to  the 
**  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  we  must  be  excus- 
ed if  we  decline  to  attribute  to  any  exclu- 
sively lofty  feeling. 

It  will  not  do,  after  this,  to  speak  of  the 
*'  Herald*'  but  as  the  most  popular  and 
largely  circulated  journal  in  America.  It 
is  popular  in  the  proportion  of  its  infamy 
and  indecency.  It  is  accounted  clever, 
only  because  frightfully  reckless  of  all  moral 
restraints ;  a  recklessness  most  efTective  in 
that  condition  of  society.  '^  Have  no  mo- 
ney dealings  with  my  father,  for  dotard  as 
he  is,  he  will  make  an  ass  of  you."  What 
money  gives  to  the  miser,  the  utterly  reck- 
less man,  no  matter  how  imbecile  and  igno- 
rant, is  endowed  with  by  the  party  passion 
of  America.  It  gives  him  what  stands  in 
the  stead  of  intellect^  of  honesty  and  virtoA 
The  extraordinary  influence  of  a  great  En- 
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ih  advocate  used  to  be  explnined  by  ihe  : 
tmark,  that  there  were  twelve  Scarlelis  in 
e  witness    boi.     We  cannot   explain  the 
lodred  thousand  renders  of    the    "New 
ork  Herald,"  except  on  (be  supposition  or 
hundred  thousand  Bennetts  in  America. 
We  have  never  denied  that  we  have  an 
ramous    press  in    England;  we  put  that 
;t  forward  in  ihe  very  front  of  our  first 
poEure  of  the   literary   delinquencies  of 
imerica,  and  we  do  not  desire  that  it  should 
te  loot  sigiit  of.     It  marks,  in  a  manner  too 
l^trikiii^  and  salutary,  the  difference  in  the 
'    nd  social  condition  of  the  countries. 
fnmous  press,  we  cannot  too  often 
repent,  is  limited  to   two  newspapers,  pub- 
iBshed   weekly,    and    in    circulation,   as  in 
ery  other  respect,  the  lowest  of  their  con- 
temporaries.     Position,  they  have    none  ; 
tifluence,  except  with  tliose  of  whose  bitd 
•ODScieace  or  cowardice  they  make  a  mar- 
Ifel,  none.     Any  otie  who  pretended  to  talk 
V[  their  political  Import,  would  be  laughed 
ilt.     The  real  Ensllsh  people  have  no  con- 
^eern  with    them,  any  more    than  with  the 
|Mmblin^  house  or  other  scenes  of  vice  in 
lia  most  crowded  metropolis  of  the  world  ; 
r  than  with   the  so  called  fashionable  men 
Who  resort  to  them,  and  in  whom  ihese  li- 
bellous papers  find  their  renders  and  their 
friends.      It    happened,  not   many    week- 
rince,  that  one  of  them,  through  its  chief 
inductor  and  proprietor,  indiscreetly  plac- 
[  il«elf  within  reach  of  the  healthy  classes 
•Bf  our  people  in  one  of  their  places  of  pub- 
ic entertainment,  when    the  man,  though 
frhat  he  then  proposed  was  harmless  enough 
■nd  raighl  possibly  have  had  some  merit  of 
hi  own,  was  ignominiously  driven   out  of 
public    sight,  with  vehement  contempt 
execration.     It  was,  on  the  very  same 
#*ening,  matter  of  sari  and  pompous  com- 
Vint  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  law 
tiuld  not  effectively  reach  these  libellers; 
rhen  it  thus  fell  in  the  good  fortune  of  some 
indreds,  representing  the  good  old  hearty 
iglish  feeling,  to   find  at  that  instant  one 
(hem  self-placed  within  their  reach.     IVe 
la  punish  him,  nt  any  rate,  they  said  ;  and 
no  they  did  it,  is  little  likely  ever  to  be 
TgOlten  in  the  annaU  of  scandalous  Eog- 
ih  newspapers. 

Bill  the  absence  of  mere  personal  scandal 
|oe>  not  necessarily  imply  the  good  con- 
'ict  of  a  journal  in  other  important  re- 
lectH^  We  admit  this.  It  is  our  charge 
[■inat  a  vast  many  American  papers,  thai 
ive  no  specially  libellous  vocation.  Wc 
lUtt  also  admit,  then,  that  England  can  this 
my  ■in  as  well.  As  in  the  other  case,  bow- 
Par,  ihe  inatances  are  only  two,  and  to  be 


found  in  that  part  of  the  press  which  is  pub- 
lished weekly;  but  the  circulation  is  liirger, 
and  in  one  of  these  instances,  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  thousand.  Thirty  thousand  pot- 
houses ring  all  the  more  noisily  for  this  one 
day  in  the  week  ;  things  that  should  be  re- 
verenced and  respected,  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  vulgar  abuse;  there  is  violence,  ex- 
aggeration, and  intemperance  ; — all  great 
evils.  But  were  they  evils  fifty  times  as 
great,  they  act  within  a  limited  sphere,  and 
cannot  penetrate  beyond.  There  they  ex- 
haust their  fury  and  their  mischief,  tn  such 
a  country  as  ours,  where  every  class,  (ex- 
cept, we  grieve  to  say,  the  lowest  laborins 
class,  to  whose  condition,  God  be  thankeiT, 
men's  minds  are  at  last  awakening,)  are  to 
some  certain  extent  protected  against  every 
other  class,  and  have  each,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  their  special  bulwark  of  shel- 
ter from  the  gross  or  false  pretensions  of  the 
rest, — even  the  very  worst  shape  which 
these  opposed  and  counteracting  interestfl 
can  assume,  has  its  lurking  principle  of  safe- 
ty. Their  most  evil  and  most  vicious  ele- 
ment dashes  itself  against  the  general  struc- 
ture of  society  in  vain. 

But  what  is  the  case  in  America  1  There 
is  a  recent  expression  in  much  abuse,  and 
which  promises  to  become  fashionable  for 
all  kinds  of  purposes,  ihe  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jorili/.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  in  the  ab- 
stract discover  any  thing  so  very  frightful 
in  what  it  expresses.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
tyranny  of  any  kind,  this  seems  on  the  whole 
to  put  forth  the  greatest  amount  of  just 
pretension.  The  misery  of  it  is,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  republic,  that  it  is  a  tyran- 
ny altogether  unexampled  in  former  times 
and  governments,  because  utterly  witAoui  the 
least  control.  If  we  are  asked  whether  we 
suppose  it  possible  to  check  the  further  ad- 
vaoces  of  the  democratic  tendency  in  the 
United  States,  we  answer  no,  but  that  most 
possible  and  prnclicable  would  it  be,  hy  a 
very  different  course  from  that  which  is 
now  pursued,  to  guide,  to  elevate,  to  redeem 
it,  to  conduct  it  to  a  noble  and  enduring 
destiny.  As  it  is,  every  thing  swells  the 
forces  of  society  in  one  direction,  ogainst 
which  not  a  single  effective  stand  is  made 
in  any  one  quarter.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  "  New  York  Herald"  made  its  ap- 
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eighth 


e  years  ago,  I 


found  society  thoroughly  prepared  for  its 
career  of  infamous  success.  In  one  im- 
mense division,  utter  recklessness  ;  in  the 
other,  where  safety  lay,  utter  indifference. 
And  what  a  lesson  for  some  present  resist- 
ance against  dangers  still  to  come,  is  embo- 
died in  the  past  course  and  influence  of  tbia 
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terrible  foe  to  decency  and  order!  All 
those  vices  of  the  republic  which  should 
have  been  gradually  wearing  away — the 
prying,  inquisitive,  unwholesome  growth,  of 
a  young  and  prematurely  forced  society — 
have  been  pampered  and  bloated  to  increas- 
ed enormity.  For  as  nothing  breeds  so  ra- 
pidly as  vermin,  the  "  Herald  brood,  within 
this  brief  space  of  years,  has  almost  cover- 
ed  the  land.  We  are  told,  and  we  can  well 
believe  it,  that  the  '*  Herald"  has  imitators 
and  worthy  disciples  in  very  nearly  every 
small  village,  town,  or  city  in  America.  It 
seems  at  first  incredible,  that  no  strong  ef- 
fort should  have  been  made  to  resist  all  this, 
but  a  little  reflection  explains  the  cause. 

The  existing  press  of  America  had  itself 
eflTectively  brought  the  curse  upon  the  land, 
of  which  the  "foreign"  adventurer  (for 
Scotland  voided  him  over  the  Atlantic)  who 
started  the  "  Herald"  simply  took  ad- 
vantage. This  was  the  press  which,  before 
the  birth  of  the  "  Heralcf,"  Governor  Clin- 
ton had  denounced  in  terms  we  quoted  in 
our  former  Review,  and  of  which,  some 
years  earlier,  Jefferson  expressed  a  strong 
conviction  in  his  correspondence,  that  had 
its  intemperance  and  calumnies  been  known 
in  the  time  of  Washington,  they  would  have 
driven  that  great  man  from  public  life.  This 
was  the  press  of  which,  when  Captain 
Hamilton  was  in  America,  that  intelligent 
and  acute  observer  made  it  his  business  to 
read  specimens  "  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,"  and  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion 
that  they  were  so  contemptible  in  talent, 
and  in  abuse  so  horribly  outrageous,  as  to 
disgust  him  far  more  with  the  people  who 
could  endure  them,  than  with  the  writers 
who  had  produced  them.  And,  we  repeat, 
by  this  press,  when  the  "  Herald"  appeared, 
the  republic  was  already  afflicted  with  that 
Spirit  of  Party  which  is  too  nearly  allied  to 
the  Spirit  of  Licentiousness  to  be  able  to 
check  its  career.  Pari  passu  with  the  oth- 
er  has  it  since  continuea,  giving  and  taking 
nourishment  from  the  same  polluted  source, 
till  we  see  its  hideous  consummation  in 
such  a  paper  as  the  largely  circulated  and 
influential  "Courier  and  Enquirer,''  and 
have  to  grieve  over  its  deplorable  excesses 
in  even  such  able,  respectable,  and  well  con- 
ducted, though  for  that  reason,  not  widely 
popular  journals,  as  the  "  New  York  Ame- 
rican," the  "  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  the 
"  New  York  Evening  Post,"  and  some  few 
others.  Here,  therefore,  was  the  safety  of 
the  "  Herald."  Even  the  honestest  men  of 
the  opposite  parties  were  too  hotly  engaged 
in  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  to  bethink 
4iera  how  far  better  it  hud  been  to  make 
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common  cause  against  the  dishonest  and  in- 
famous, the  enemy  of  all.  So — uninterfer- 
ed  with — went  on  the  "  Herald,"  till  it  has 
reached  its  daily  circulation  of  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  i  till  it  can  boast  of  the  fa- 
vors o(  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Repub- 
lic :  till  it  forces  its  vagabond  agents  and 
tools  into  the  public  service :  till,  m  a  word, 
it  has  become  ^  Power  in  the  state.  It  is 
of  as  little  use  fuming  about  this,  as  to  de- 
ny, in  the  matter  of  slavery,  the  degradation 
and  depression  of  America  below  every  oth- 
er civilized  country  in  the  world.  Let  them 
fume  as  they  will,  the  thing  is  so,  and  until 
they  do  something  better  and  more  practi* 
cal,  so  it  will  continue.  The  President  of 
America  is  not  a  dolt  or  a  madman,  and 
would  hardly  place  himself  in  such  rela- 
tions with  the  "  New  York  Herald"  without 
a  sufficient  reason.  His  present  position 
has  a  tendency  to  sharpen  the  wits,  and  to 
show  him  where  profit  lies.  We  take  his  au- 
thority to  be  therefore,  that  in  this  paper — 
this  wicked,  cold-blooded  representative, 
not  so  much  of  any  special  party,  as  of  the 
reckless,  outrageous,  licentious,  and  abom- 
inable qualities,  of  which  all  party  is  now 
composed — he  sees  his  best  protection  in 
the  long  run  against  the  storms  which 
threaten  him. 

But  we  have  promised  in  this  Review  to 
describe  the  "  Answer"  we  have  received, 
and  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  flattering  re- 
ception which  was  given  to  our  article  of 
October  by  the  journal,  whose  character, 
as  we  hope,  we  have  now  thoroughly  ex- 
plained :  the  "  New  York  Daily  Herald."  It 
is  illustrative  of  n^uch  that  we  have  offered 
to  the  reader's  consideration,  and  may  also 
very  possibly  lead  him  to  suppose  that  be- 
neath all  the  tone  of  reckless  bullying  it  ex- 
hibits, beneath  all  its  boasted  self-glorifi- 
cation in  disgrace  and  shame,  there  is  ill- 
concealed  fear,  trembling  which  will  have 
way,  pain  which  puts  on  sorry  grimace, 
and  the  bitter  sense  that,  libertine  jack- 
pudding  as  it  may  still  attempt  to  show  it- 
self, our  Review  has  placed  a  noose  around 
its  neck,  which  it  would  only  ask  one 
spirited  demonstration  of  the  decency  and 
intelligence  of  America,  to  tighten  effectu- 
ally, at  once,  and  for  ever. 

But  we  reserve  any  further  remark  till 
we  have  printed  the  extracts.  Though  we 
have  abridged  even  those  we  quote  (never 
to  the  omission  of  a  syllable  that  looks  in 
the  remotest  degree  like  answer  or  de- 
fence), and  omitted  some  dozen  times  the 
number  with  which  we  might,  if  inclined  to 
so  sorry  a  work,  fill  more  than  another 
number  of  our  '*  Reviewi"  they  will  yet,  io 
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D 'probability,  be  much  loo  numerous  Toi 
'  e  renJer's  liking.  He  must  bear  with  ub, 
r  the  purpose  we  have  in  view.  The  truth 
h,  Ihnt  since  the  "  Foreign  Quarterly"  of 
list  October  reached  ihe  United  Stales, 
lesrcely  n  day  has  pnssed  in  which  it  has 
tool  furnished  a  leading  topic  of  outrageous 
nfbuae  to  the  "  Hcra)d"  and  its  associates 
Droughout  the  country.  What  we  now 
five  ore  all  taken  from  the  moat  promineni 
Wnders  of  the  CoryphiEiis  of  the  herd.  All 
^  thcRi  date  on  separate  days,  and  not 
pliable  more  is  quoted  at  any  time,  ihi 
Mty  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest, 

•  I.  *'  Thi«  extraordinary  Review  in,  wilhoul 
toceptinn,  nne  of  the  most  savage  articles  on  a 
Temry  subject,  that  ever  appeured  in  a  Briiish 

1{  and  may  be  coneidered   aa  the  matii- 

vsu/,  i>r  declaration  of  war,  of  the  London  lite- 
kt),  agsinel  that  portion  of  the  newspaper  presE 
irAmericB,  who  oppose  the  Copyrighi  law.and 
_^uH  lo  urknowlcdge  the  eupremacy  of  £ng- 
hh  literature  and  English  {leniufl," 

"This  remarkable  review  contains  twenty ■ 
Kx  octavo  pages,  or  seven  columns  of  minion 
nutter,  written  with  all  the  force  and  originality 
If  gonuifte  blackguardism.  .  .  .  The  papers  cut 
*m  in  this  savage  article  are  the  'Herald'  and 
Conner  and  Enquirer;'  and  Ihe  style  in  which 
""y  are  treated,  ia  a  caution  lo  the  Mohawks. .  . . 
i>i«  'Weekly  Herald' of  this  doy,  price  only  6d., 
rill  conlajn  this  wonderful  article  at  length,  and 
jMct  week  we  shall  enter  u|>on  an  analysis  of  ila 
lews,  facts,  lalsehooilH,  assertions,  and  pui- 
me>.  .  .  .  Aristocrats  and  monopolists  have 
SctBtcd  to  the  writer.  .  .  .  The  war  is  now  be- 

1,  and  'd d  be  he  that  first  cries  Hold, 

_  «gh.' " 

r  3.  "Shockinely  false  rensoninp,  apparently 
hoiuled  on  tlie  grossest  misinrurmution.''  "  Vein 
r  fferccnal  ■nlte."  ''Dictated  by  the  arleto- 
Jntic  eircles." 

»  4.  •*  This  Review  ia  the  first  (pin  '<"  the  long 
t  that  hoe  nl  last  broken  out  in  the  literature 
if  America  and  that  of  Europe, _/br  M^  empire 
^Ike  human  mind  in  bath  hemispheres  (!!)  It 
■9ne  of  the  most  eavage  and  barbarous  tirades 
Wt  ever  diRgraced  the  literature  of  any  coun- 
ff.    It  ia  Ihbchood — fury — misrepreeentaiion — 

Ation — violence — vulgarity — heartless- 

mrscness — and  all  that  Iok  rptcies  of  tact 

h  diitinguishes  the  literary  works  of 

idy   before  the  public We  consider 

_.  ■ingnlar  Review  as  a  etep  in  the  general 
tvolntion  in  literature, politics,  government,  lib- 
..ly,  uul  right — which  the  press  of  this  country 
iiive  begtu),  and  which  is  destined  to  overrun  all 
Ju  esiating  institutions  of  Europe  at  no  distant 
mj,  and  to  create  in  their  alead  republican  cov- 
^mnent,  republican  literature,  and  republican 
bilDBajKiy  1 1     At  our  leisure  we  shall  review  the 

'"iview,  and   make drink  to   ihe    very 

9  the  very  cup  he  has  mixed  Ibr  others 
>  lake." 

^6.  **  We  understand  that  a  literary  gendcman 
nf  4ia(liiguished  reputation  is  now  engugcd  in 
^'*'—  n  reply  lo  the  Review  o 


Newspaper  Lheraturr,  written  by ,  and  first 

oppearing  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.' 
This  gentleman  is  intitnalely  ncqiiainled  with 
the  British,  French,  and  American  newspaper 
press.  He  will  show  the  diderent  character- 
lelica  of  each,  and  prove  beyond  contradiction, 
ilial  American  neivapaper  literature  m  Ike  titott 
imginal  that  ever  appeared  in  tin:  IiitliiiT/  ofcit- 
ilizativn:  lliat  it  unites  pliilosophy,  poetry,  nnd 
wit,  m  mteh  proportioru  and  qwaititiei,  as  wilt 
produce  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  intellectual 
and  literary  revolutions  that  ever  blessed  the 
world.  .  .  .  This  review  of  the  Review  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  days,  in  on  extra  '  Literary  He- 
rald '  and  an  edition  of  50,000  copies  will  be 
published :  one-half  of  which  will  be  sent  to 
England  and  France.  The  literary  war  has 
now  begun  between  the  Old  and  New  World, 
and  it  must  go  on  !" 

6.  "Did wbitb  tbe  Review?— Several 

papers  have  undertaken  to  throw  a  doubi  on  tlu's 

queation.     In  the  first  place.  Doctor ,  Ihe 

English   correspondent  of  Noah's' paper,   says 

the  authorship  is  universally  attributed  to , 

and  that  such  is  the  impression  in  London. 
Secondiy,  several  persons  who  huvo  recently  ar- 
rived here  from  England,  say  that  it  was  gene- 
rally talked  about  in  the  literary  circles  there, 

thai  some  such  review,  written  by ,  was 

shortly  to  appear.  Again,  several  private  let- 
ters have  been  received  by  gentlemen  in  tliis 

city,  froni  ,  in  which  he  speaks  of  ihu 

newspapers  of  the  United  States  in  exactly  ihe 
same  strain  aa  the  review  in  question  does,  Ac. 

&c.    We  could  state  the  names,  but . 

But  even  adniiiling was  not  the  author. 

it  is  quite  certain  that  he  hud  a  hand  in  it,  ana 
probably  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
clique:  who  sent  him  mil  here  (!)  Tliis  clique  con- 
eiaied  of  those  who  signed  the  famous  letter  on 
the  Copyrighi  Law,  v  hich  waa  published  in  the 

'Evening  Post'   before left  here.      And 

taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  would  then 
prove  that  this  review  is  the  result  of  a  conspi- 
rocy  among  the  members  of  this  cliqae  to  abuse 
and  falsify  by  every  mciina  in  their  power  the 
inFiituiions  of  this  country,  and  those  who  are 
daily  endeavoring  lo  sustain  them  with  their 
heal  energies.  And  this  conspiracy  has  for  its 
ultiinnto  object  to  monopolize  a  market  for  sale 
of  their  books.  View  it  in  whatever  light  we 
may,  it  is  a  moat  mean,  selGsh,  and  disgraceful 
movement  We  shall  not  quit  the  subject  till 
tlie  authors  are  thoroughly  exposed." 

7.  Letter 'from  a  London  Correjipondent  (forg- 
ed, we  have  little  doubt),  in  support  of  Ihe  above 
argument: — ''He  lashes  the  American  Press 
unmcroifldly,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  he  is  the  author  of  a  very  caustic  and 
severe  article  in  the  lust  number  of  tlie  '  Foreign 
Quarterly  Kevicw,'  on  the  newspaper  literature 
of  the  United  Slates." 

8.  "  The  celebrated  review  by ond  his 

tail  has  crcnied  a  terrible  commotion  wherever 
it  has  been  read,  and  particularly  has  Ihe  sensa- 
tion centred  about  his  remarks  on  the  'New 
York  Herald.' " 

9.  "  A  correspondent  states  it  lo  he  much  more 
probable  that  Fcnimorc  Cooper  wrote  the  '  Re- 
view on  American  Newspaper  *  ''  " '" 
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did.     We  will  think  of  this. 

Cooper  deny  it?" 

10.  "  Who  wrote  it! — The  authorship  of  the 
article  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,'  and  which  has  been  imputed  to 
is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Lardner  (! !)  The  edi- 
tor of  the  '  Troy  Daily  Whig '  says  he  is  informed 
by  a  friend  of  Dr.  L.,  that  such  is  the  fact  [  Wc 
don't  believe  it."] 

11.  "Who  wrote  the  Review  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspapers,  in  the  ^  Foreign  Quarterly  Re 

view  V    It  has  been  attributed  to ,  to  Dr. 

Lardner,  to  Fenimore  Cooper^  Another  is  now 
added :  J.  B.  Gliddon,  who  published  a  lecture 
lac^t  summer  on  Egyptian  travellers.  Let  us 
examine  this." 

12.  "  Who  wrote  that  Review? — ^This  ques- 
tion is  still  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  but  con> 
jecture  is  certainly  at  fault  The  most  probable 
guess  tliat  we  have  heard  is  the  name  of  Gliddon, 
a  young  Englishman,  who  reviewed  Cooley's 
work  on  Egypt  There  is  the  same  style,  the 
same  temper,  the  same  prejudices,  and  the  same 
general  ignorance  in  both  reviews  ....  But  who- 
ever is  the  author,  there  is  now  no  doubt  of 's 

indorsement — and  when  you  cannot  recover  from 
the  drawer,  law  and  equity  entitle  you  to  bring 
in  your  bill  against  the  indorser.    Hereafter,  to 

all  intents  and  purposes,  we  shall  consider 

the  responsible  person,  who  must  answer  for  all 
the  errors,  blunders,  falsehoods,  pretensions,  and 
malevolence  of  that  review ....  We  have  a 
*  reply  to  the  review,'  in  the  shape  of  a  counter 
review,  now  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  writ- 
ten by  a  distinguished  literary  gentleman  of  this 
country.      It  vnU  be  out  soon,  and  v>iUbe  a 

13.  *^  We  are  a  live  lion,  and  it  is  dangerous 
for  any  long-eared  animal  to  protrude  his  poste- 
riors towards  us  in  a  hostile  manner." 

14.  "  This  is  the  most  original  and  varied  coun- 
try under  the  sun,  and  none  other  is  worth  living 
in  ... .  Every  element  of  ttiought,  society,  reli- 
gion, politics,  morals,  literature,  trade,  currencjr, 
and  philosophy,  is  in  a  state  of  agitation,  transi- 
tion, and  change  ....  Every  thing  is  in  a  state 
of  effervescence  !  50,000  persons  have  taken  tJie 
benefit  of  the  act  and  wiped  out  debts  to  the 
amount  of  60,000,000  of  dollars.  In  religion  we 
have  dozens  of  creeds,  and  fresh  revelations  start- 
ing ever}'  jrear  or  ofiener.  In  morals  we  have 
CM  sorts  of  ideas :  and  in  literature  every  thing  in 
conjfusum.  Skeptical  philosophy  and  material- 
ism seem,  however,  to  be  gaining  ground  and 
popularity  at  every  step." 

15.  *•  Cfongress  may  repeal  the  law,  or  it  may 
have  a  fight  in  fisticuffs  on  abolition — it  may 
modify  the  tariff,  or  it  may  kick  up  a  row  about 
the  door- keepers-it  may  pass  an  exchecquer 
system,  or  it  may  impeach  the  President — but 
its  real  business  will  be  to  make  hot  punch 
in  the  grog-shops  below^  and  the  next  President 
in  the  halls  above,  by  forming  cliques,  each  in 
favor  of  its  own  candidate,  and  then  legislating 
to  help  on  the  intrigue.  One  thing  is  certain. 
The  country  will  be  overlooked  and  disappointed ; 
the  public  mterests  will  be  sacrificed  to  private 
■peculations ;  and  the  character  of  the  nation 
tarnished  by  the  passions  of  rival  politicians." 

16.  '^  We  shall  show  that  the  newspaper  lite- 
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rature  of  New  York  can  compare  with  that  of 
any  other  capital  in  the  world  or  beyond  it — be 
it  London,  Paris,  or  Pandemonium — ^be  it  in 
talent  or  independence — in  morals  or  rascality — 
in  genius  or  pretension — in  modesty  or  impu- 
dence— in  manners  or  mutton.    A  ^g  for !" 

17.  "  We  have  now  twenty  spirits  of  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  in  our  employment,  far 
more  potent  in  finding  out  secrets  than  even  the 
Ariel  of  the  magician  rrospero,  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Shakspeare.  We 
receive  every  night  a  regular  report  fhom  these 
*  spirits  of  the  blue  ether^  of  the  aoings  in  every 
fashionable  circle  of  New  York — every  saloon 
in  town— every  boudoir  in  Broadway.  All 
movements,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  mascu- 
line, feminine,  and  neuter,  are  detailed  to  us." 

18.  ^*  The  strange  proceedings  on  Colt's  trial, 
as  published  and  commented  on  by  us,  were  de- 
nounced by  the  English  papers  as  fabulous ;  and 
indeed  they  formed  the  basis  (!)  on  which  the 
abusive  article  in  the  ^Foreign  Quarteriy  Re- 
view '  was  founded.  The  scenes  connected  with 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  Colt  were  the  burthen 
of  that  article. . . .  Tkirty-sia:  members  of  the  bar 
met  to  protest  against  the  refusal  of  a  new  trial 
to  Colt. . . .  Throughout  the  city  the  people  were 
in  a  perfect  fever,  and  numbers  feared  1h€U  he 
would  escape  at  last.  It  was  drawing  near  to- 
wards two,  and  a  bright  star  was  seen  in  the 
north-toest  of  uncommon  brilliancy.  It  was 
Venus,  but  being  so  unusual  a  sight  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  all  believed  it  betokened  something 
dreadful,  and  that  it  was  mysteriously  connect^ 
with  the  fate  of  Colt.  T%is  increased  the  excite- 
ment almost  beyond  endurance. . . .  Take  it  alto- 
gether— the  murder ;  tiie  boxing  up  of  the  body ; 
the  alleged  salting  of  it ;  the  trial ;  firing  pistols 
in  court ;  cutting  off  the  head,  and  bringing  the 
skull  of  the  dead  man  before  the  jury ;  the  sen- 
tence, and  defiance  to  the  judge ;  the  park  meet- 
ing ;  the  threat  to  arrest  the  sheriff;  the  money 
that  seemed  to  flow'  Hke  water;  the  various 
bribes ;  the  mock  piety ;  the  holding  a  sort  of 
levee  in  the  hall  on  the  day  of  execution ;  the 
horrid  marriage ;  the  shocking  suicide ;  and  the 
burning  of  the  jail ; — all  combine  to  form  a  his- 
tory that  throws  romance  and  fable  forever  into 
the  shade." 

19.  '^The  London  Newspaper  Press  follow- 
ing the  cue  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly,'  is  assail- 
ing in  the  most  bitter  manner  the  American  News- 
paper Press — for  the  purpose,  as  they  avow,  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  republican  ideas,  and 
republican  principles  in  Europe.  The  cat  is  out 
of  the  bag  at  last.  The  free  institutions  of  this 
happy  land  carry  alarm  to  the  noblesse  of  Eu- 
rope, and  liberty  must  be  attacked  not  by  the 
sword  but  by  the  pen.  Very  well,  come  on. 
This  will  cause  a  sensaUon  throughout  the  United 
States.    DonU  burst.    Keep  cool.    Be  quiet,** 

20.  "  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  press-— or  the 
English  literati,  who  resort  to  writing  principally 
because  they  cannot  make  a  living  at  the  bar*— 
will  be  lefl  to  fight  out  the  battle.  This  war  of 
opinion  will  one  day  end  in  a  trial  of  physical 
strength." 

21.  ^  The  most  important  feature  of  the  <  Acor 
dia's '  intelligence  is  the  breaking  out  of  a  war 
in  the  London  Newspaper  Press,  uid  the  strange 
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and  arousinff  character  of  the  contest  that  is 
going  on  in  London  and  Paris  about  the  talent, 
circulation,  and  influence  of  the  *New  York 
Herald.'  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  London 
papers,  '  The  Evening  Star.'  (!!!)  takes  up  ihe 
cause  of  the  *  New  x  ork  Herald,'  and  proves 
that  all  this  is  to  preveiU  us  from  allacking  the  rot- 
ten institutions  Af  England.'^ 

22,  "  We  give  our  readers  to-day  a  series  of 
the  most  remarkable  articles  that  ever  appeared 
10  England  on  the  American  people,  literature, 
and  institutions.  It  consists  of  extracts  from  the 
London  '•  Times'  &c.  dec.    .    .    . 

*•  U  will  be  perceived  from  these  extraordinary 
extracts,  that  the  famous  article  in  the  '  Forei^ 
Quarterly  Review,'  was  only  the  first  gun  in  the 
war  that  is  now  going  on  in  Europe  against 
American  morals,  literature,  finance,  and  politics. 
That  article,  supposed  at  first  bv  many  to  have 

been  written  by ,  but  recently  attributed,  we 

believe,  to  a  person  by  the  name  of  Donald 
M'Leod,  formerly  a  letter  writer  in  Washington, 
in  conjunction  with  — ,  is  now  known  to  have 
been  only  the  commencement  of  a  long  news- 
paper war,  which  the  privileged  aristocracy  of 
England  have  started  as  a  hcus  penitentuc,  to 
hide  the  weakness  of  Lord  Ashburton  in  his  poli- 
tical, and  of in  his  literary  negotiations. 

"  But  the  great — the  solemn  truth  is  now  reveal- 
ed,    There  is  a  clique  of  small  brokerSy  stock- 
jobbers, and  literateurs  in  this  country,  who  are 
secretly  leagued  with  the  privileged  aristocracy, 
^ock-jobbers,  and  literateurs  of  England,  arid 
whojumish  these  for  eign  foes  with  the  materials 
ofjals^iond,  misrepresentaiion^  and  reproach,  to 
destroy  the  character  of  this  country  in  all  its  re- 
lations, and  through  cdl  its  popular  elements.    It 
is  now  perfectly  evident,  that,  in  England,  a 
newspaper  war  against  New  York  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  declared,  similar  to  that  made 
against  Paris  and  France  in  the  times  of  the  re- 
public and  the  empire.    This  war  is  began  im- 
mediately on  the  return  to  England  of  Lord 
Ashburton  and ,  both  of  whom  had  either  fail- 
ed or  been  out-generalled  in  their  several  negotia- 
tions.    The  literary,  financial,  and  political  sys- 
terns  of  England  are  in  danger,  from  the  influence, 
the  example,  and  tlie  energy  of  those  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.     Hence  the  present  outbreak  in  all 
their  violent  tory  journals.    But  what  care  we 
on  this  side  of  the  water?    The  luck — the  move- 
ment is  with  us.    We  have  the  prestige  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  on  the  side  of  the  United  States. 
The  aristocrats,  stock-jobbers,  literateurs,  and 
brokers  of  Europe,  with  their  secret  agents  here^ 
will  be  met  with  an  enthusiasm  and  an  energy 
that  nothing  can  conquer.    These  very  false- 
hoods of  travellers,  reviewers,  and  newspaper 
writer^  will  ordy  make  us  mend  what  is  wrong — 
improve  the  unimproved — and  carry  out  the  civil- 
ization of  the  world." 

23.  "  The  war  of  opinion  has  broken  out  with 
the  seUlement  of  political  differences.  This  war 
embraces  every  shade  of  opinion,  and  every 
principle  in  religion,  society,  and  government. — 
It  has  just  now  broken  out,  on  the  part  of  the 
Old  World,  by  a  general  and  savage  attack, 
through  the  English  and  French  periodical 
press,  reviews  and  newspapers,  on  the  Literature, 
monufl,  finance,  government,  and  institutions,  of 
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the  New  World.  We  need  hardly  enumerate 
the  organs  of  this  attack — the  ^  Foreign  Quar* 
terly  Review ;'  the  London  *  Times,'  *  Chronicle.' 

and  other  daily  prints ; and  Ashburton ;  all 

parlies  and  all  sects  in  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  popular  party  [the  London  *Star  1] 
unite  in  this  war  of  defamation  and  execration 
against  the  United  Slates. . .  But  in  every  thing 
that  is  original,  racy,  energetic,  and  liberal,  be  it 
in  politics,  religion,  morals,  literature,  or  society, 
we  are  far  before  the  formal  and  priest  or  soldier- 
ridden  communities  of  France  or  England.  In 
time  we  shall  mend  our  faults,  and  increase  the 
power  and  influence  of  our  institutions." 

24.  **....  There  is  every  appearance,  from 
this  and  other  works,  that  a  grand  conspiracy 
has  been  concerted  by  the  stock-jobbers,  book- 
jobbers,  and  ffovernment-jobbers  of  Europe,  to 
depreciate  and  libel  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  in  all  the  elements  of  society  and 
government  The  credit  of  the  general  govern- 
ment has  just  been  crushed  by  such  a  combina- 
tion among  these  capitalists,  on  the  ostensible 
ground  that  some  of  the  states  repudiate,  or  are 
unable  to  meet  their  engagements.  American 
literature,  morals,  and  manners  are  depreciated 
by  a  like  conspiracy  among  the  penny-a-liners 
and  book-makers.  And  there  are  cliques  of 
blockheads  in  this  city,  so  recreant  to  every  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  and  patriotism^  as  to  aid  and 
assist  such  a  detestable  movement,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  America  on  Europe  and  the 
world?^ 

25.  "  In  congratulating  our  readers,  patrons, 
advertipers,  and  the  public,  on  the  glorious  advent 
of  the  birthday  of  our  Lord  and  Sq^vinur,  we  sin- 
cerely assure  them  of  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
that  we  feel  for  the  unexamrAed  support  and  pat- 
ronage exhibited  towards  the  '  HeralcP  (! !)  No 
newspaper  has  passed  through  such  a  fiery  trial 
of  attacks^  abuse,  libels,  and  atrocious  calumnies 
as  we  have  experienced?^ 

26.  "  We  are,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
the  Napoleon  of  the  press  in  both  hemispheres. 
The  'New  York  Herald'  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  and  mightiest  intellectual  institution  of 
civilized  society  in  the  present  century.  Look 
at  the  excitement,  the  ferment,  the  fuss,  and  the 
fury,  which  its  existence,  jirogress,  power,  circu- 
laUon,and  influence,  cause  in  £K>th  the  old  and  the 
new  world — in  London  and  in  New  York — in  the 
grave  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  in  the  newspaper 
press  of  both  countries.  It  is  a  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  civilization.  During  the  last 
month,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  *  Lon- 
don Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  and  the  London 
Newspaper  Press,  have  endeavored  to  stop  our 
career  as  they  did  Napoleon^s,  by  all  sorts  of 
abuse,  falsehood,  and  a  solitary  truth  herb 
AND  THERE  (!)  On  this  side  the  water,  we  have 
announced  our  establishment  for  sale,  then  with- 
drew it.  Then  we  proposed  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  bankrupt  law :  then  postponed  that  solemn 
scene  of  whitewashing  till  doomsday.  And 
straightway  the  whole  newspaper  press,  little 
and  great,  daily  and  weekly,  have  been  in  a  state 
of  general  excitement  and  amusing  efierves- 
cence  ever  since.  They  have  stormed,  and 
fumed,  and  raved,  and  lied,  and  pufled,  and 
Bwom,  and  abused  us  in  all  manner  of  ways. 
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This  most  omneing,  most  laughable,  most  ab- 
surd, most  silly,  most  foolish  excitement  among 
the  contemnorary  newspapers  in  Neie-  York  ami 
elsewhere,  nas  produced  one  most  astounding  and 
curious  result.  The  circulation  of  the  '  Herald,' 
both  in  citjT  and  country,  has  increased  so  much 
and  so  rauidly  since  tins  new  war  broke  out  in 
London,  that  we  have  had  to  give  a  large  addi- 
tional order  to  our  paper  manufacturers." 
27.  "  We  are  siiuaied  in  this  community  soM^' 

WHAT  LIKE  WHAT  SoCRATES  WAS  IN  THE  CTTY  OP 

Athens.  That  eminent  philosopher  was  perse- 
cuted and  abused  b^  the  sophists  and  defaulters, 
the  cheats,  and  swindlers,  the  bankrupts  and 
fools  of  tliat  gay  capital — till  they  gave  him  a 
popularity  that  has  surpassed  that  of  all  others 
m  every  age.  His  calm,  quiet,  virtuous  life;  his 
elevated  philosophical  ana  correct  ideas;  his  di- 
rect epigramalic  and  sarcastic  wit  and  goad  sense ; 
Vfsre  a  constant  eyesore  to  the  sophists,  piUiticianSf 
and  speculators  of  Athens.  This  is  precisely  odr 
position  here.  We  are  the  Socrates  of 
New  York.  But  we  are  supported  by  a  commu- 
nitythai  tct^  enable  rs  to  repel  all  attempts 

AT  persecution." 

And  now,  if  the  reader  has  had  patience 
to  travel  through  these  not  incurious  spe- 
ciniens  of  the  literature  of  the  American 
daily  newspaper  of  largest  circulation  in 
the  States,  he  well  discover,  we  venture  to 
think,  that  our  Review  of  October  last  has 
not  been  without  its  use.  The  so  often 
promised  reply — the  review  of  the  Review 
— wherein  the  ^'distinguished  literary  gen- 
tleman" was  to  set  about  his  very  needless 
proof  that  this  literature  of  American  news- 
papers was  the  most  original  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  the  history  of  civilization — 
which  was  to  make  us  drink  to  the  dregs 
the  cup  we  had  mixed  so  bitterly — which 
WEB  to  be  *'out"  so  "soon,"  and  to  be  a 
"  screamer" — has  alas !  never  come  out 
and  never  screamed  at  all.  The  only  an- 
swer made  has  been  such  as  these  quota- 
tions give:  impotent,  cowardly,  bluster- 
ing, contemptible:  ofiering  neither  argu- 
gument  nor  fact  in  defence,  and  not  even 
one  miserable  pica  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. But  it  has  the  merit  of  saying  for 
our  purpose  all  that  remained  to  be  said, 
and  of  finishing  those  parts  of  the  portrait- 
ure we  had  found  ourselves  incompetent 
to  paint,  with  the  touches  of  the  only  mas- 
ter that  could  do  them  perfect  justice. 
The  reader  has  but  to  imagine  besides,  a 
paper  nearly  half  filled  every  day  with  de- 
tails of  indecencies,  blasphemies,  and  filth 
(which  no  respectable  journal  can  do  more 
than  distantly  allude  to),  and,  with  the  ex- 
tracts given,  be  sees  the  daily  delight  of — 
(moderately  computing  three  readers  to 
levery  number) — a  hundred  thousand  Ameri- 
eau  citizens.  Can  we  exaggerate  snob  an- 
eoarmity  at  thii  1  Will  die  Westminster  Be*^ 
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viewer  persist  in  the  attempt  to  fix  such  a 
charge  upon  usi  Does  he  continue  to 
think  there  is  nothing  monstrous  in  the 
avowed  countenance  and  patronage  of  such 
an  organ  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great 
republic  1  Will  be  repeat  the  outrageous 
assertion  that  the  moral  tone  of  this  news- 
paper is  not  80  low  as  that  of  the  party  pa- 
pers of  England  1 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  absence  of  all 
moral  sense  in  every  part  of  the  writing  of 
this  wretched  man,  is  most  dreadful  to  con 
template.  We  could  laugh  at  the  imbecili' 
ty,  at  the  ignorance,  at  the  impudence; 
but  the  other  consideration  arrests  us  with 
a  feeling  of  something  awful.  The  hideous 
complacency  with  which  he  describes  (Ex- 
tract 17)  his  own  organized  system  of  ob- 
scene scandal;  the  fiend-like  recklessness 
of  his  contempt  for  all  sacred  things  (25); 
and  his  perfect  confidence  in  the  taste  of 
his  hundred  thousand  readers,  with  which 
he  sets  forth  those  descriptions  of  the  Re- 
public and  her  Congress  (14  and  15);  are 
surely  very  frightful.  I'o  the  impudent 
personal  bullying  as  to,  '*  Who  wrote  the 
Review,"  we  will  only  say,  that  next  to  the 
distinguished  honor  of  having  it  attributed 
to  the  writer  whose  name  we  have  hither- 
to left  blank  in  this  article  (because  we 
would  not  let  it  stand  beside  the  rabid 
abuse  which  it  is  now  the  privilege  of  the 
infamous  American  press  to  heap  upon 
every  mention  of  it),  we  have  the  sense  of 
a  great  and  not  unmerited  compliment,  in  that 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Cooper's  name.  Ht 
knows  the  subject  well,  and  would  have 
done  it  admirable  justice.  Asa  man  who 
has  done  honor  to  his  country,  and  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  young  literature  of 
America,  he  has  justly  come  within  the 
constant  hatred  and  contumely  of  that 
which  is  her  unutterable  disgrace. 

But  why  the  Socrates  of  New  York  \ 
Why  the  '  persecution  V  Why  the  sudden 
descent  from  the  successful  tyrant  to  the 
philosophic  victim  %  If  the  reader  looks 
more  attentively  at  some  of  the  quoted 
passages  (22,  24<,  &:c.)  he  will  probably  be- 
gin to  discover  the  reason.  And  wo  can 
give  him  further  assistance.  Besides  these 
cliques  of  American  blockheads  who  are 
imagined  to  be  in  league  with  us,  and  dis- 
posed to  an  effort  for  the  '  movement'  now, 
which  should  long  ago  have  *'  fatted  all  the 
region  kites"  with  this  "  slave's  ofTal,"— 
we  have  found  that  the  rapid  full  from  Na- 
poleon to  Socrates  was  not  unmarked  by 
one  or  two  damaging  incidents,  heavy 
blows  and  great  discouragements.  In  the 
first  placej  we  gather  that  some  noticei 
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ive  becD  giien  oraclions  for  libel."  They 
may  fail,  us  the  rest  have  <lone,  by  ihe 
■owaidice  of  Intimidated  juries ;  but  the 
Kltempt,  afier  the  recent  exposures  will 
not  be  without  its  use.  In  the  next  place 
ure  Iiave  found  iliat,  against  this  tnnn  and 
his  (ellow-lRhorerB  in  papers  almost  as  in- 
famous Bi  his  awn,  a  most  distinguished 
tnioisler  of  New  York  has,  within  ibe  last 
Iwo  moDihs,  levelled  severe  denunciation 
from  his  pulpit.  Doctor  Wninewright — 
prettching  from  the  appropriate  te«, 'nei- 
Mer  fie  parlaken  in  other  men's  sins' — has 
antered  bis  solemn  protest  against  the  Tur- 
tliet  toleration  of  a  scandal  which  degrades 
Ameriea  and  her  citizens  in  the  esteem  of 
Ibe  civilized  world.  Most  assuredly  there 
ia  hope  in  all  Ihia:  good  hope,  which  we 
welcome  joyfully :  which  not  even  the 
grave  burlesquef  of  ihe  supplementary  de- 
nunciations of  the  'Courier  and  Enquirer' 
interferes  to  moderate  or  subdue. 

With  wbat  face  the  Gracchi  could  com- 

'  Ooa  of  ibese  actions  is  brougtit  by  a  member  of 
I  New  Yorli  bar,  whom  reverses  finJ  obliged  lo 
.  :k  Itie  t>eDFGl  c>r  ihe  reeem  Bankrapi  Act.  One 
.pllma  panages  rromihe libel, ihough  but  nddiriona! 
laoafs  uf  the  libeller's  habitual  blaipheoij,  and  con- 
—-*[  hatred  and  contemiit  urall  sacred  lb  lags,  ar? 

nndewrvin;  of  record.     " has  stood 

og  lb*  foretnosi  at  the  New  York  bar— a  geatle- 
I  and  a  Christian— a  manofhuiiDr,  iaifgriiy,  re- 
__iabili>T,  and  undoubted  piety,  and  whatever  may 
the  final  result  orhisappllcsliun  faraiepodlation 
_  hif  debts  in  the  Couii  of  B.inkrupicy  below,  t/ure 
(»a  fe«o  deuil  tAal  i  a  Uit  CoutI  of  Hcavn  abave,  Mi 
mUiimtfar  a  reniisian  e/  nni  uill  it  Aeard,  and  a 
mttm  of  eUrnal  dUckargt  be  given  from  any  litri 
■li'rt IM grtat  AdvtTiaryma^kavtkdda^aiiulkim. 
...Amoag  the  assets  there  will  be  seett  no  con- 
'ipfbla  array  of  streugib.     His  achedulesare  rich 

d  slroDK  la  b>bles,  psalm  books,  poudrctte,  aail 

f(«i,  together  wiib  mueh  laodt.  houses,  gold  tnlnes, 
n4olber  property. all  or  which  we  doabt  not  kiU 
m9itm*d  in(A  eemplaeenry  and  appnialiiin  by  all  Kis 
tnrfitors,  OJ  »tlj  tkttt  i*  Ikl  Court  of  BankrspUv 
hlfmtmtlAaitiiitlU  Coitrl  of  lasl  Resort  above.  Anil 
K  la  Ibe  painful  trial  ihrongh  which  he  h  now  pB<s- 
>g,  his  title  to  gold  mines  and  mansions  in  ihi^ 
Jorld  shall  aol  prove  cl«sr,  or  even  vanish  away, 
We  hepe  and  believe  Ihalthe  lime  is  near  at  hand  .  . 

whatever  Ihe  poudrelle  and   mines 

^^^jybe  valued  al,  i«  have  cmtJ  rtason  labelit-ce  thai 
9fp**t<  paojmf,  attdHiUs,  are  equal  in  aalvatian  la 
vAliS,idi  371  in  the  turrency  of  New  Jeniialtta.'' 
tAad  aootber  burlesque  we  should  not  fail  to 
MMloat  the  ludiirous  self- laudation  with  which 
^  nan  of  the  "Herald"  anticipates  coming  dis- 
IMll,by  iasirnclinf  his  Tod]  correspondents  from 
mrf  part  of  Ihe  States  to  descrilie  the  admiration  in 
■hfchblBcharacier  Is  held.  "  Your  vanity  must  be 
tellable  Indeed,"  says  one,  "  if  it  i^  not  gratified  to 
jMlhiag  by  the  vast  importance  everywhere  allach- 
iduyoar  movemenii — what  the  d—  rhonld  we  do 
Wbltonl  yon  !"  "  The  confidcace,"  says  another, 
*sad  the  regafd  manifested  for  the  energy,  honesty, 
"  d  latent  with  which  the  'New  York  Herald'  is 
ndaded— is  certainly  peculiar  and  unexampled  in 
wtpapcr  history.  None  olher  than  a  Bennett — a 
..mit  Otrda»  BtnneU—cmii  have,  A-c.  d-e.  d-t." 

_V4i,II.  No.I.  - 
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plain  of  sedition,  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  a  matter  of  considerable  wonder;  but 
how  the  'Courier'  can  denounce  license,  vul- 
garity, and  libel,  may  be  confessed  even  a 
little  more  alarlling.  And  jet  he  does  it: 
ay,  and  "  in  good  terms,  in  good  set  terras, 

althongh  a ."     Listen  to  the  indignant 

accents,  for,  apart  from  him  who  gives  ihem 
utterance,  ihcy  are  worth  listening  to.  "If 
— honest  men  and  virtuous  women.  Chris- 
tian fathers  and  mothers,  and  merchants  and 
traders  having  respeiit  for  the  misfortunei 
ofothcrs— youcan  reconcile  it  lo  yourselves 
to  continue  your  countenance  to  this  admit- 
ted organ  of  the  brothels  of  your  city,  with 
its  nauseous  accounts  of  iheir  balls  and  as- 
semblies, and  its  habitual  blasphemy — ^so  bo 
it ! — Bui  on  your  heads  be  the  consequences 
resulting  from  ils  demoralizing  influence!" 
True — all  true.  And  this  man  having  vent- 
ed his  virtuous  indignation,  hies  him  to  the 
cene  of  his  own  "  nauseous"  triumphs  and 
demoralizing  influence."  fTaving  denoun- 
ced the  admitted  organ  of  the  brothels,  he 
betakes  him  to  the  task  in  which  he  has  la- 
bored for  years,  and  in  which  be  still  daily 
labors,  of  turning  the  whole  public  arena  of 
political  life  in  his  native  country,  into  one 
vast  brothel! 

The  existing  President  of  America  we  be- 
:ve  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  intention : 
nnd  that  the  responsibility  of  the  worst  de- 
jencies  nhich  can  be  charged  upon  him, 
dd  in  the  first  instance  fall  on  ibose 
sc  vices,  with  his  own  weakness,  have 
compelled  him  to  unworthy  courses,  we  do 
most  firmly  hold.     His  position  has  been 
inost  painful  from  the  first:  one  in  which 
none  but  the  sironpest  mnn  could  have  kept 
s  dignity  and  self-respect :  alas  t  then,  for 
e  good  intentions  of  a  man  apparently 
long  the  most  weak.    Begin  by  giving  him 
edit  for  no  one  good  purpose,  begin  by 
specting  him  of  every  earthly  villainy  and 
shonesty,  and  it  is  hard  if  you  do  not  end 
making  him  lo  some  extent,  in  very  self, 
fence,  that  which  you  suspect  bira.    Thus 
en   his  deplorable   connection   with   the 
creatures  of  the  "  New  York  Herald"  has 
its  mitigating  circumstances,  and  ibc  great 
weight  of  the  crime  lies  not  on  the  Presi- 
dent but  on  the  People.    We  need  not  here 
speak  further  as  to  this,  seeing  that  we  dwelt 
t  some  length  in  our  former  article  on  these 
pecial  points  of  the  newspaper  influence  as 
ffecting  the  national  character,  and  dcbaa- 
ng  the  entire  conduct  of  afliiirs  of  slate, 
tut  admitting  all  that  the  most  abandoned 
foes  of  "  Captain  Tyler"  could  desire,  would 
ne  decency  not  be  left  for  the  mere  office 
Chief  Magistrate  1    Is  there  do  "deoiD- 
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ralizing  inflaence"  in  the  habitual  use  of 
such  language  as  this,  in  which  the  '*  Cou- 
rier" notices  one  of  the  cabinet  organs  of 
Washington,*  a  paper  called  the  "  Madiso- 
nian,"  somewhat  mild  in  its  tone :  indeed, 


will  be  observed}  only  too  mild  for  the 
taste  of  the  '*  Courier." 

"  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  cabinet  employ  a  paper 
which  is  an  utter  disgrace  to  the  country,  and 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  its  chief  magistrate,  if 
HuU  loere  predicable  of  such  a  man,  1 1  tooukl  lower 
John  Tyler  in  the  estimation  of  every  decent  citi- 
zen in  the  United  States,  if  that  individual  were 
not  already  at  the  bottom.  As  an  exponent  of  the 
intellect,  the  feelings,  and  the  public  character 
of  the  present  President,  we  do  not  undertake  to 
pronounce  this  ^Madisonian'  much  out  of  the 
way :  but  judged  by  any  other  standard,  or  tried 
bv  any  other  test,  that  stupid  official  is  a  subject 
of  national  humiliation.  Would  that  U  were  as 
gross  as  the  *  Qlob^  in  its  ruffianism  !  Would 
that  it  had  any  stamina  or  vigor  of  talent  of  any  sort, 

One  curse  (Tyler)  at  a  time  is  enough, 

even  for  our  sins." 

Oh  moral  *^  Courier" !  indignant  assailer  of 
the  languageof  vice.  But  this  is  little.  We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  amongst  ourselves 
lately  of  inducements  to  assassination,  hut 
w/uU  can  an  inducement  to  suicide  be  meant 
for  1  It  would  be  a  nice  question  for  the 
casuists.  '^  Suicide,"  remarked  the  "  Cou- 
rier" on  the  20th  of  December  last,  *'is 
agreed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  horrible  crime, 
but  if  Mr.  John  Tyler  should  be  left  to  commit 
ao  shocking  an  act,  it  would  be  easier  to  look 
up  EXTENUATING  ciRCUMSTANCBS,  than  in  any 
case,  ancient  or  modern,  within  our  know- 
ledge !"  And  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this — 
waiting  that  final  and  terrible  effect  which, 
if  waited  for,  %vill  come — but  to  make  the 
passion  for  '*  strong  writing"  so  universal, 
that  decency  is  rejected  as  mere  spiritless 
stuff.  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  even  to  that 
able  and  respectable  paper,  the  '* American" 

•  Another  "  Tvler  paper"  we  find  thus  character- 
istically referred  to  in  one  of  the  opposition.  "  The 
proprietors  of  the  newlv-esiablished  Tyler  newspa- 
per in  Philadelphia -the  'Evening  Express'— Aavf 
i§e% unfortunate  in  business:  having  been  arrested 
forforeeryj  and  one  of  them  sent  to  gaol — ^being  un- 
able to  get  the  2,000  dollars  bail  which  was  demand- 
ed.'* Then,  some  days  later,  we  have  the  palliation 
by  the  repentant  and  reformed  editor  of  this  unlucky 
newspaper,  of  his  experiences  of  the  party  with 
which  he  had  been  so  lately  connected.  And  such 
are  the  almost  daily  revelations  of  this  atrocious 
press !  "  Oar  recent  accidental  association  (!)  with 
the  Tyler  administration  as  editor  of  the  '  Evening 
Express'  has  enabled  us  thoroughly  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  peculiar  principles  of  that  branch 
of  Federalism,  known  as  the  Corporal's  GNjard 
(the  President's  Cabinet?),  and  to  satisfv  our  own 
mind  that  a  more  wickbd,  corrupt,  and  bakditti- 
UKB  SBT  OP  8cocniDRBt«s,  never  before  leagued  to- 
gether in  this  repaMicaa  coaavrji  as  a  political  par- 
Cj,  diqae,  cabal,  or  fadioii." 


[Mat, 

(which  we  cannot  too  often  place,  with  the 
*' Washington  Intelligencer,  the  **  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,"  and  the  "  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,"  apart  from  their  disreputable 
contemporaries,)  and  observe  the  terms  in 
which  the  head  of  the  Republic  of  America 
is  spoken  of  there.  It  refers  to  a  *'  mock 
veto  message"  addressed  to  Congress.  ''  It 
was  received,"  says  the  American,  **with 
unanimous  contempt.  The  poor  creature  can 
hardly  get  himself  the  honor  of  a  loud  laugh 
from  the  house  now.  He  has  settled  into  a 
hopeless  and  helpless  quietude  of  infamy ^  from 
which  nothing  will  disturb  him  till  1845.  No- 
body cares  what  he  says  or  does  or  thinks. 
He  can  do  us  no  hurt,  and  he  can  do  the  loco 
focos  no  good.  No  gentleman  in  Congress 
calls  on  him  ;  and  he  is  left  to  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  very  scavengers  of  a  licen- 
tious press.  He  is  already  a  wholesome  ex- 
ample to  all  traitors  and  ingrates.  •  •  . 
Despised^  abused^  derided,  and  almost  spit  upon 
by  those  for  whose  unmeaning  promises  and 
deceitful  smiles  he  renounced  good  faith  and 
truth  ;  abhorred  by  the  good  for  his  dishon- 
esty^  and  scorned  by  the  bad  for  his  folly  ;  a 
more  pitiable  instance  of  self  punished  crime 
was  never  seen  by  an  astonished  world.  His 
present  elevation  is  a  mere  pillory  to  him.  But 
we  will  pelt  him  no  more ;  for  that  part  of 
the  sentence  has  exhausted  itself.  A  more 
signal  retribution  than  we  now  witness  in 
him,  the  most  ferocious  and  unforgiving 
vengeance  could  not  ask."  Can — we  are 
obliged  to  ask,  when  we  read  this  language 
from  a  quarter  we  must  respect — can  even 
such  forms  of  government  as  Washington 
and  his  great  associates  established,  be  ex- 
pected long  to  outlive  this  reckless  system 
of  party  warfare  1 

One  word  before  we  quit  these  papers  on 
what  the  reader  may  have  seen  boasted  in 
some  of  our  extracts  as  the  "  out-general- 
ling"  of  Lord  Ashburton.  We  feel  bound 
to  say  that  this  was  any  thing  but  the  tone 
of  the  majority  of  the  American  papers, 
until  the  publication,  in  the  *^  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  of  what  was  called  the  "  private 
history  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty."  It  was 
contained  in  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Webster's,  against  the  con- 
tinued abuse  of  that  statesman,  and  it  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  turning  aside  wrath. 
Whether  or  not  on  reasonable  grounds,  we 
leave  others  to  judge.  Our  present  busi- 
ness is  not  to  meddle  with  red-lined  maps, 
or  smart  doings,  and  we  simply  give  the  so- 
called  private  history  as  a  matter  of  some 
present  interest,  which  occurred  to  us  as 
we  went  through  the  j^inful  and  repulsive 
drudgery   of    transeribing   speoimena   of. 


i:>BweB  or  the  i1wekic4n  press. 


American  Newspaper  LileratDfc  for  ihe  pur- 
poses of  ihis  review, 

"  Wlien  Lord  Asliburlon  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, he  look  iin  early  day  Ii>  open  the  subject  oflup 
tuisaion  ;  and  with  the  franktieiiK  whicn  tnnrlied 
bis  whole  coiirac  throughout  the  negotiation,  tie 
BdvfBcdMr.  Webster  that  the  nature  orhieinBtruc- 
tiiiiis  Ibrbade  his  yielding  any  portion  of  the  dis- 
poted  territory  north  of  the  line  of  Highlande. 
daimad  hy  the  BritiEJi  government  to  be  tlie  true 
bouoiiiiry.  ThiH,ofcourtje,  presented  the  question 
In  a  very  eerioua  light ;  and  Mr.  Webaler  very 
promptly  informed  his  lordship  that  he  must 
twdefiom  this  demand  or  terminale  ki»  mission. 
Afl  hft  inalmctionH  were  peremptory,  he  wos 
tbont  to  close  hie  mission  of  peace,  anit  war  be 
tween  the  two  countries  appeared  inevitable; 
when  Mr.  Webster  perBuadeJ  him  to  enter  into 
a  full  examination  of  the  whole  queslion,  with  a 
vi«w  to  make  himself  acquninted  with  its  real 
ncrilA.  Tliis  he  did  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster^ urgent  RolicitBtjons;  andmickanxthedior- 


tettr  ofJWr.  Webster's  reprfseritation  of  Ike faelt- 
fetfidlyr — '--"-J' j—.i....-...- .,-. 


ipU  did  be  rrnder  tMi  inlrieale 
bg  Miiging  ta  bear  upon  il  Ihe  fores  of  his  aightg 
tHUUtot,  that  Lard  Asliburton  aekaoidedgtd  kia  coti- 
vietian  of  the  tn/usiict  <f  ihe  claims  of  Msgovem- 
tntal  to  the  extent  insisted  upon,  and  actually 
■igreed  to  remnin  nt  Wahhinglon  until  lie  could 
receive  additional  inelructiona  from  hia  govern- 
ment, instead  of  promptly  closing  hia  mission,  aa 
he  wan  authorized  to  do!  A  delay  of  six  weeks 
followed,  during  which  time  nothing  was  heard 
ia  relntion  to  this  negotiation;  but  at  the  expi- 
ntion  of  that  period  the  anxiously  looked  for 
iuatrtKilions  arrived,  and  Oie  trtrUy  was  actually 
naJt  ae/^irding  to  Ihe  liTie  of  boundary  fixed  upon 
iy  Mr.  Webster  after  Ijord  Askhurton'i  miasum 
— ■*—  hiifiTit  instmelioni  had  virtuatly  elnsed.     Ii 


"■  As  for  the  other  British  negotiator,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  "out-gencrailed,"  we 
saii|>«ct  that  some  mistake  may  possibly  be' 
fore  long  be  discovered  in  that  quarter,  too, 
ind  that  they  may  not  have  won  who  hnve 
laughed  the  most.  Mr.  Dickens  (to  whom 
many  allusions  have  been  made  in  these 
pages,)  having  written  a  perfectly  honest 
book,*  must  be  presumed  to  have  prepared 


been  directed  since  thi?  was 
wriuen  to  an  iodignaDt  ditclairoer  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
Bsll  of  M  forged  letter  witli  tiis  ^l^naiare  tbnl  hail 
"gone  the  round"  of  the  American  presi.  These 
fndices  are  of  such  every-day  occurrence,  that 
Iboosh  •evsral  are  marked  ia  tbe  Doles  we  had  ta~ 
kiia  for  otir  rcviev,  we  found  no  opporinniiy  or 
SMclal  occasion  to  refer  to  ibein.  Indeed  llie  hEidsc 
mMt.  Dlekeoshas  arrived  bI  such  an  ultra-borrible 
and  kyperlioXcat  pitch  of  atrocity,  as  to  render  in- 
dina'ioo  needless,  and  be  mailer  of  simple  laughter. 
Va  hardly  open  a  pnper  of  the  States,  balf  of  which 
b  not  devoted  to  ripnrUs  of  hii  wrilingi,  and  soi-  - 
portion  of  the  other  half  lu  lit>elson  himself  T 
ia  not  know  the  exact  forgery  to  which  Mr.  O'Ci 
nrll  allude*,  bul  we  hnd  amoog  our  memoranda  the 
following,  lakea  from  ibe  '  New  York  Herald.' 
"  * ■ —  paper  contains  an  eiiiaci  of  a  letter 


himself  for  its  reception  with  men  of  all 
ions  and  parties.  But  snt^h  a  man  can 
afford  to  "go  on  fearless,"  knowing  the 
audrenire  he  will  address  at  Inst;  and  we 
makea  grave  error,  if 'his  book  is  not  found 
in  the  long  run  to  have  hit  the  hardest,  those 
evils  of  the  American  chnrncier  which  cry- 
loudly  for  instant  counteraction,  nnd  with 
the  most  exquisite  feeling  and  skill  to  have 
developed  those  germs  of  good,  in  which, 
righily  and  generously  cultivated,  the  endu- 
ring safety  of  America  and  American  insti- 
tutions will  alone  at  laal  be  found.  In  two 
French  works  nomed  ot  the  head  of  this 
article  (and  to  which  wc  regret  that  we 
■iave  only  left  ourselves  room  for  v«ry 
light  allusion,)  we  have  been  struck  with 
he  unconscious  support  which  is  given  in 
Imosi  every  page  of  one   of  them,  lo  the 

crilien  by  Daniel  O  Con  Dell  to  a  correspondent  la 
this  coaniry,— '  Thank  Ood  Dickens  is  not  ao  Irixh- 
—be  is  of  the  lexlure  of  a  Saxon  Ktn'ioa — and 

lore  yon  fill  him  and  stuff  him  wiih  the  gaud 
..js  of  (his  life,  ibe  more  overbearing  and  uli- 
graiefol  jon  make  him.  The  more  kiodne»  yoi? 
eilend,  and  the  more  praise  yon  bestow  opon  a  gor- 
mandizer of  this  order,  ilie  more  aiisiocratic  anil    - 

ulenl  noiioas  you  drive  into  his  empiy  and  »y- 

cophanlic  noddle Dintei.  O'Conseli..'    This  Is 

capiiat — and  Is  a  preity  fair  aceoum  of  the  celebra- 
led  Boz." 

It  may  have  been  this,  or  it  may  have  been  aoms 
other— for  Mr.  D'Coooell,  as  n  great  ftvorile  with 
ihe  •' patriots"  fhmilhe  fact  of  himself  and  hU  greal 
Irish  cause  being  supposed  lo  be  ihorns  in  the  side 
of  England,  is  snbjeci  to  have  bis  aalhoriiy  daily 
lorged — on  which  rem.irk  is  made  in  Ihe  fullowiog 
vxtrai:ls  fruia  a  letter  addressed  lo  Ihe  editor  of  ihe 

"  I  saw  with  greal  surprine,  (n  the  last  '  Pilot.'  t 
paragraph  whichyou  certainly  look  from  fome  other 
newspaper,  headed  '  O'Connell  and  Dickens,'  and 
pur puriiti'  to  be  a  quoiation  froia  an  allagcJ  leiler  of 
mine  lo  the  editor  of  a  Maryland  newspaper,  pub- 
lished at  Bahimore,  and  called  the  '  Hibernian  Ad- 
vocaie.'  I'he  thing  is,  from  beginaing  lo  end,  a 
gruss  lie.  I  never  wrote  a  leiler  to  that  newspaper  ( 
nor  am  I  In  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  editors 
of  American  papers.  I  have  seen,  indeed,  wiih 
greal  contempt,  bui  without  moch  surprise,  in  sev- 
ciiil  Ainerican  newi<papers,  letiers  deliberately  pub- 
li-hed  under  my  siRnalure,  given  to  the  American 
public  as  genuine  docnoicnts— all,  of  cnurse,  being 
forgeries,  but  pnblished  by  the  editors  as  if  perfectly 
genuine.  Thiu  is  a  species  of  outrageous  Ta>caluy 
which  has  been  seldom  a'lempted  in  this  country, 
nnd  seems  reserved  for  the  vileness  of  a  great  por- 

lion  of  Ihe  newspaperpressin  the  United  states 

Perhaps  ii  is  rigbt  that  I  should  add.  that  few  people 
admire  more  the  writings  of  Dickens,  or  read  ilicm 
with  a  deeper  inieresi  than  I  do.  1  am  gteolly  pleas- 
ed with  his  'American  Notes,'  They  give  me,  I 
think,  a  clearer  idea  of  every.day  life  in  America 
[ban  I  ever  entenained before;  and  his  chapter  cini- 
laining  Ihe  advertise  men  is  respeciing  negro  slavery, 
is  more  calculated  lo  augment  ihe  fixed  delrslallon 
of  slavery  than  ihe  most  brilliant  declamation,  or 
ibe  mosi  splendid  eloquence.  That  chapier  shnws 
out  Ibe  hideous  features  of  Ihe  lyslem  far  belie r  Ihan 
any  di^iertation  on  its  evils  could  po^-ibly  produc 
ihcm — odious  and  disgusting  to  ibe  public  eye." 
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sound  and  impartial  observation  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  with  the  excellent  means  of 
judgment  supplied  bv  the  other,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  his  style  and  manner  of  re- 
cording those  impressions  would  affect  an 
intelligent,  and  perfectly  impartial  mind. 
M«  -Philarete  Chasles  (whom  we  are  also 
happy  to  claim  as  an  assenting  party  to  our 
views  on  the  American  press,)  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  after  examining  carefully 
the  late  books  of  travels  in  the  United 
States,  he  has  found  the  most  recent  of 
them — though  neither  piquing  itself  on 
philosophy  nor  profundity,  though  neither 
ill-humored  nor  presuming — by  far  the  most 
gay^  the  most  spirited,  the  most  effective 
and  complete,  in  its  delineation  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  character.  He  quotes,  in  a 
capital  translation,  some  of  the  comic 
sketches  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  remarks  of 
them  that  no  doubt  they  may  be  chac^ed  as 
dealing  with  petty  and  insignificant  detail, 
but  that  this  very  detail  it  is  which  reveals 
the  peculiarities  of  such  a  people.  ^  It  is 
by  those  familiar  and  minute  facts,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  you  arrive  at  the  true  under- 
Btanding  of  a  nation,  as  yet  too  young  and 
already  too  powerful,  too  informed  and  yet 
too  advanced,  to  have  escaped  the  suscepti- 
bilities, the  weaknesses,  the  bullying,  the 
'niaiseries  des  parvenus.'  I  prefer  these 
sketches,  for  my  own  part,"  he  adds,  *^  to 
learned  dissertations."  And  this  prefer- 
ence, we  may  safely  predict,  will  be  one 
day  pretty  general. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  in  the  course  of 
our  present  remarks,  that  we  are  not  witb^ 
out  some  expectation,  fairly  grounded,  of  a 
possible  and  early  revolt  of  the  educated 
classes  of  America  against  the  odious  ty- 
ranny which  we  have  thus  done  our  best  to 
expose.  We  have  noted  what  we  are  fain 
to  believe  plain  symptoms  of  its  having  al- 
ready begun.  In  that  case  we  shall  not  be 
easily  tempted  to  return  to  a  subject. which 
it  is  on  every  account  most  decorous  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  welfare 
it  most  nearly  concerns,  and  which  we  only 
in  the  first  instance  approached  with  deep 
and  unaffected  reluctance. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  begin  the  strife  by 
undervaluing  the  power  of  the  antagonist. 
We  never  knew  good  result  from  a  feeling 
of  that  kind.  The  first  element  of  success 
in  every  such  struggle  is  to  grapple  at 
once  with  the  whole  extent  of  evil :  not  to 
look  at  it  with  the  reservation  of  your  own 
delicacies  and  doubts,  and  perhaps  limited 
field  of  experience,  but  fully,  unreservedly, 
and  with  that  broad — if  yon  will,  that  vul- 
jr — gaxe,  which  shall  take  in  every  pos- 


[Mat, 

sible  interest  comprehended  or  concerned. 
Some  such  mistake  as  this,  we  think,  is  the 
mistake  of  an  eloquent,  manly,  thoughtful, 
and  most  acute  writer,  in  the  last  number 
of  that  excellent  periodical,  the  "  North 
American  Review.  He  thinks  that  the. 
profligate  papers,  *'  numerous  as  they  are, 
and  widely  as  their  circulation  ranges," 
may  *'  open  their  foul  mouths  in  full  cry 
upon  a  man  of  character,  year  after  year, 
and  through  every  state  in  the  Union,"  but, 
'*  can  harm  him  no  more  than  the  idle  wind. 
They  are  ready  despised,  and  the  next  day 
utterly  forgotten."  We  do  not  know  all 
that  may  lurk  in  that  expression — a  man  of 
character — but  we  do  know  that  there  has 
not  been  a  public  man  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  American  state,  since  the  death 
of  Washington,  whose  means  of  usefulness 
have  not  been  impaired  by  these  infamous 
assailants.  But  we  discussed  this  fully  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  will  only  put  it  to  this 
honest  writer  now,  whether  on  greater  re- 
flection he  would  feel  as  sure,  supposing 
these  prints  to  be  "despised,"  that  they 
would  still  continue  to  be  "  read."  Of  hiro, 
and  of  others  with  the  same  cultivated 
mind  and  lofty  purpose,  we  would  earnestly 
implore  to  look  abroad  from  the  small  and 
select  community  in  which  they  live,  and 
understand  without  further  compromise,  or 
hinderances  self-imposed,  the  mischiefs  of 
this  wide-spread  pestilence.  We  believe 
that,  by  forming  a  rallying  point  for  all  that 
is  good  and  virtuous  in  America,  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  stay  the  plague.  Nor 
are  we  without  the  confident  hope  of  hav- 
ing, at  no  distant  day,  to  record  some  gal- 
lant and  successful  effort  towards  that  great 
end. 

At  any  rate,  when  we  meet  the  Ameri- 
cans next,  it  will  be  with  some  pleasanter 
things  to  say  to  them.  It  is  our  intention 
to  examine  the  more  general  characteristics 
of  the  original  works  they  have  put  forth 
within  the  last  few  years,  as  their  claim  to 
the  commencement  of  a  literature  of  their 
own.  Our  former  remark  on  this  subject 
has  been  greatly  misunderstood,  if  not 
greatly  misrepresented.  When  we  doubted 
if  the  foundations  had  yet  been  laid  of  a 
NATIONAL  literature,  we  could  not  mean  to 
imply  any  thing  so  manifestly  unjust,  as 
that  natives  of  America,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  Republic,  have  not  written 
many  able  and  admirable  books. 
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HIS  BXPaLSION  FROM  FRANCE — LETTER  THEREON 
TO  KINO  LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 

From  the  London  Charivail 

Packet  Boat  Inn^  Dover,  Feb.  11. 
Citizen  Kino. — For  once  indignation  has 
been  too  much  for  sea-sickness.  I  have 
this  moment,  in  a  half-tempest,  arrived  from 
Boulogne — thrust  from  the  port  by  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Yes;  it  is  true — Punch 
IS  no  longer  to  be  admitted  into  France. 
Punch,  who — ^but  I  have  swallowed  another 
goutte  of  brandy,  and  will  subdue  my  feel- 

And  is  it  thus,  Louis, — is  it  thus  you  use 
an  old  friend !  You,  whom  I  have  counted 
upon  as  almost  my  idolater ;  you,  whose 
wariness — whose  ingenuity — whose  line 
seope  of  self-preservation  made  you  seem 
to  the  eyes  of  all  men  the  first  disciple  of 
the  school  of  Punch — do  you  now  use  your 
old  master  as  whilom  Plato  maltreated  So- 
crates 1 

It  is  barely  two  days  since,  and  with  what 
a  jocund  heart  did  I  leave  my  wife  (lam 
proud  to  8  ly  with  a  complimentary  mist  in 
her  eyes)  at  the  wharf  of  London  bridge  ! 
How  did  that  heart  sink  as  the  boat  boiled 
past  the  Reculvers — ^how  very  ill,  indeed, 
was  I  off  the  North  Foreland — how  more 
than  puppy-sick  ere  I  reached  the  port  of 
Boulogne^  "Never  mind,"  thought  I,  as 
I  quitted  the  Mapiet ;  "  here,  at  least,  is 
Balm  of  Gilead  at  two  francs  a  bottle  T' 
and  with  the  thought  the  violet  hue  of  my 
nose  subsided,  my  blood  quickened,  and  1 
stept  out  airily  towards  the  Custom-house. 

"  What  is  your  name  1"  says  the  clerk, 
with  a  suspicious  look — a  look  significantly 
answered  by  a  corps  of  douaniers — "  What 
is  your  name  V 

You  know  the  graceful  bend  of  my  back 
— the  smile  that  ordinarily  puckers  up  my 
mouth.  With  that  bend  and  that  smile  then, 
I  answered — "  Pt/ncA." 

"  C^est  bien — it  is  henceforth  not  per- 
mitted that  your  blood  shall  circulate  in 
France.  Otez  ce  coquin — take  the  vagabond 
away  !"  Thus  spoke  the  man  in  authority  ; 
and  in  a  trice,  I  was  escorted  to  the  Water 
Witch,  then  starting  for  Dover,  and  was  in 
two  hours  and  a  half  seated  in  an  English 
inn,  wher^— 

[I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  am  interrupted. 
A  man  (a  Dover  waterman)  has  followed 
me  to  my  hotel  to  beg — that  is,  enforce — 
'^  sixpence^'  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
plank  from  the  wharf  to  the  boat,  the  steam 
company,  the  mayor  and  magistrates  of 
Dover  smiling  blandly  on  the  extortion.] 


I  sank  back  in  my  chair,  and  endeavored 
to  review  my  past  doings;  How — how, 
thought  I,  can  I  have  stirred  the  philosophic 
bile  of  my  good  friend,  Lonis  Philippe  1 
For  what  can  he  have  thus  turned  me  out 
of  Boulogne — wherefore  stop  my  travels  io 
France  1 

Whilst  in  this  exceedingly  brown  study, 
a  Frenchman  entered  the  room.  He  threw 
a  piercing  look  at  me,  lifted  his  hat  with  a 
mixture  of  scorn  and  forced  politeness,  and 
said — "  Mille  pardons — mats — h*est'Ce  pas — 
Ponch  V 

"  Then  you  know  me,  monsieur  1"  said  L 

"  Qui  monsieur — I  have  read  your  things 
in  Boulogne  —  in  Paris"  —  and  still  the 
Frenchman  scowled,  then  laughed,  as  I 
thoujrht,  vindictively. 

"  Sir,  I  am  happy  at  this  meeting.  You 
may,  perhaps,  resolve  a  doubt  that  just  now 
eats  up  my  brain.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
— yes — Punch  has  been  turned  out  of 
France." 

"  C^est  bien — c'^est  fort  bien^^  said  the 
Frenchman,  with  open  delight. 

••  Bless  me !"  I  exclaimed — "  Why,  what 
have  I  done  1" 

"  What  have  you  not  done  V  roared  thf^ 
Frenchman. 

With  subdued  voice,  I  begged  of  him  to 
enumerate  my  written  offences.  It  seemed 
to  him  a  labor  of  love,  for  he  drew  his  chair 
close  to  the  table,  squared  his  elbows  upon 
it,  and  his  eyes  flashing,  and  his  moustache 
twisting  and  working  like  a  young  eel,  thus 
began. 

"  In  the  first  place, — Did  you  not  call 
Lou  is- Philippe  hard  names  about  the  Span- 
ish business  1  When,  Orca,  Leon,  and 
others  were  tricked  to  be  shot  by  Christina, 
did  you  not  accuse  Louis-Philippe  of  having 
his  finger  in  the  bloodshed  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"Secondly, — Did  you  not  place  the 
Great  Napoleon  on  a  monument  of  froth, 
spouting  from  a  bottle  of  imperial  pop  V 

"  It  can't  be  denied." 

"Thirdly, — Did  you  not  sneer  at  our 
colonies  1  Did  you  not  more  than  doubt 
the  justice  of  our  cutting  Arab  throats,  and 
extracting  true  glory  from  bloodshed  1  Did 
you  not  laugh  at  the  Trappists,  and  fling 
hard  names  upon  General  Bugeaud  \ 

"All  quite  true." 

"Fourthly, — ^Did  you  not  desecrate — 
yes,  desecrate — the  eloquence  of  Monsieur 
bumas,  when  he  turned  a  funeral  oration 
on  poor  Orleans  into  a  drama  for  the  Porte 
St.-Martin  1" 

"  I  confess  it." 

"And  do  you  not,  almost  every  week| 
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preach  up  what  you  insolently  call  the  mis-  REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS, 
chief  of  glory,  and  question  the  horn  right 
of  every  Frenchman  to  carry  fire  and  blood-, 
ahed  into  every  country  he  can  get  into —  From  Fntei'f  Magaaioe. 
and  more,  do  you  not  laugh  at  and   de- 
nounce, what  is  as  dear  to  every  French-  *         ^^' 
man  as  the  recollection  of  his  mother^s       When  first  my  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of 
milk,  a  hatred,  an  undying  hatred,  to  £n-  the  shining  silver  spectacles  of  little  Mon- 
gland  and  all  that's  English  1"  sieur  Thiers,  he  was  living  in  a  very  modest 
*^  I  own  to  every  word  of  it."  manner  on  a  rather  high  etage  in  a  by  no 
^'  And  more — do  you  not  ....  V  means  prepossessing  house  in  Paris.  Dmgy, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur,''  said  a  dark,  and  dirty  was  the  staircase,  and  the 
Btage-coachman,  at  this  point  entering  the  porter  growled  a  sullen  **  om*"  when  the 
room,  *^  if  you  are  the  gentleman  as  is  go-  friend   whom   I   accompanied  inquired,  if 
ing  to  Canterbury,  time  s  up."  Mr.  Adolphe  Thiers  resided  in  the  dwell- 
The  Frenchman  did  not  finish  his  sen-  ingof  which  that  illustrious  keeper  was  the 
tence,  but  rising,  and  again  lifting  his  hat,  legally  authorised    preserver.     I   fear  that 
he  with  a  grim  smile  and  flashing   eyes,  at  that  time  the  little  man  was  not  so  gen- 
stalked  away.  erous  in  his  *'  etrennes^^  to  the    aforesaid 
And  now,    my  quondam   friend  Louis-  porter  as  he  was  afterwards  in  a  position 
Philippe,  I  have  put  the  above  colloquy  to  to  be,  since  at  any  rate  it  struck  me  forci- 
paper,  that  I  may  herewith  ask  you,  if  your  bly,  that  Thiers  was  not  a  popular  name  in 
subject  and  fellow-citizen  is  right  as  to  tbe  the  establishment  in   question.     This  was 
causes  which  (under  your  orders)  have  shut  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  at  that 
me  out  of  France  1     If  they  be  not,  you  time  our  hero  loved  and  swore  by  that  very 
ivill  drop  me  a  line.     If  they  be,  I  will  take  Armand  Carrel,  whom  afterwards  he  perse- 
your  silence  (and  smuggle  accordingly)  for  cuted  and  traduced.     The  former  was  en- 
.  affirmation.         Yours,  gaged  in  writing  for  the  republican  Nation' 
^               ''  As  thou  usest  me,"        Punch.  a/,  which  he  had  assisted  in  establishing, 

and  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  too  ar- 
dent "  Jeunes  Gens*'*  for  that  call  "  to  arms" 
which  the  tocsin  of  the  capital  soon  after 
thundered  in  their  ears.     Thiers  was  one  of 

Julia  CESAREA.^The  following  i«  an  extract  from  those   who   <^?"«P^^ed   to   bring    about    the 

a  letter  written  from  Algiers  by  an  artillery  officer,  Kevolution  Ot  l»dU.     He  did  tnis,^r*r,  be- 

and  communicated  to  tbe  Academy  of  Celles  Let-  cause  his   principles  or    his    doctrmes,    his 

tre».    •'  I  have  just  spent  some  days  amidst  the  convictions  or  his  professions,  were  at  that 

ruins  of  Julia  Cesarea.     1  have  some  right  to  give  ^;„„  _r  _  »«-v.iki;y,o«  ^l«».«<,»^.       U*  aia  -^ 

that  name  to  the  modern  Cherohell,  since  I  have  "'"^  f?^  republican  character.     He  did  SO, 

been  tbe  Erst  to  discover  four  inscriptions  bearing  second^  because  1  think   he   believed  that   it 

the  name  of  that  ancient  city.    I  havo  found  many  was  the  intention  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 

other  less  important  inscriptions.     Would  that  1  [jouse  of  Bourbon  to   overthrow  the  COnsti- 

could  also  place  under  your  eyes  the  admirable  Co-  x.^ai^^^i  «i,„-„rt*^-  ^f  T  a.i;^  WffT      «-.4   ^ 

rintbian  capital,  the  granite  pillars,  and  the  ancient  tutional  character  of  LouiS  XVIII.,  and   tO 

tombs— the  fellows  of  the  Ktbor  Roumia,  and,  like  render  It  purely  monarchical.     He  did  so, 

it,  no  doubt,  of  Numidian  origin.     The  Englisli  third^  because  he  saw  no  hope  for  himself, 

traveller  Shaw  mentions  the  gigantic  wall  of  three  q^  for  the  extreme  party  with  which  he  was 

leagues  circuit  which  formed  the  inclosure  of  Ce-  ^^«^««x^  j    ^t  «„„,  „««:„:^«  «♦   ^^ j 

•arSa.  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  period  of  its  con-  connected,  of  ever  arriving  at  power  and 

Biruction.    I  think  that  the  erection  of  this  wall  omce.  Without     the  men  of  the  past    were 

must  be  referred  to  tbe  second  occupation  of  Africa  all  driven  from  their  posts  to  make  room 

by  the  Romans,  when  ancient  civilization  shed  its  f^^  u  Young  France  C^  and  he  did  SO,  fourths 

first  light  on  these  shores.*'    Many  persons,  reck-  l^^^.,„^  i.«^k^i««~^.i  4^  ♦u^  u^  l\  j^l 

less  of  the  lessons  of  history,  begin  to  appreciate  the  because  he  belonged  to  those  who  hated  the 

ancients  when  they  find  that  our  engineers  have  Bouroons,      Une  of  his    associates    at    that 

nothing  better  to  do  than  to  fortify  themselves  be-  time  was   Migtiet,   of  whom    they    tell    the 

hind  walls  raised  by  engineers  who  lived  fourteen  foUowinff  CUrious  anecdote.      When   isked 

centuries  ago.      The  old  part  of  this  city  also  bears  u..  ♦u^  TV.i,^  ,i«  r«    :^u        u   *  *u     -^ 

witness  to  fhe  power  of  the  Romans.'  ^^-Athtntn.  ^J, ^^«  ^^^"^  ^«  G"'*^^^  what  was  the  reaSDQ 

^     ^  ^  ,r       ^  .         ^  of  his  animosity  to  the  Bourbon  race,  as  a 

The  Chinesb  Treasure  —Yesterday  evening, at?  ,«„^   u«  •«.>i;«J5   «  d«,.^^„,,-  :^  ^^^:^^  1  ^  / 

o'clock,  five  waggons,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  ^a^^,  he  replied/  Parcequeje  n  atme pastes 

and  a  can  drawn  by  two  horses,  all  heavily  laden,  Bourbons,  but  why  do  you  not  love  the 

entered  the  gateway  of  the  Royal  Mint,  escorted  by  Bourbons  V  demanded  the   duke.     '*  It  is 

a  detachment  of  the  60ih  R^»men^  with  the  Chi-  not  an  answer  to  my  inquiry  why  do  you 

nese  silver,  amounting  to  £1,000,000  sterling, being  u-.^  .u^  n^     u        .  v^         ^t  j  ^^ 

the  first  consignment  5f  the  iitdtamity  lo  be  paid  by  ?*^«  ^»®  Bourbons  to  say,  because  I  do  not 

Um  Celestial  Empire.  love  them.'*    Mignet  smiled,  but  retorte3 
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OB  hia  political  interrogator  in  itie  follow- 
ing; manner: — 

"  1  once  knew  a  ludy  who  said  she  did 
not  like  mackerel.  Now  to  me  who  was, 
and  stiil  am,  a  great  lover  of  mackerel,  this 
appeared  extraordinary  ;  and  I  af>ked  her, 
*  Priiv,  madam,  why  do  you  not  like  mack- 
erel V  "Becouae  1  Jo  not  like  mackerel," 
was  her  answer,  and  she  would  give  me  no 

The  duke  thought  that  hoih  M.  Miguel 
■nd  the  lady,  might  hove  given  better  rea- 
sons than  they  did  for  their  mutual  dislike, 
bm  he  perceived  that  the  distastes  of  both 
were  at  any  (ale  inveterate.  1  think  this 
story  will  illustrate  that  which  I  wish  to 
iaipreas  on  the  readers  of  "  Rrgina,"  that 
little  M.  Thiers  had  a  constitutional  hatred 
for  the  Bourbons,  just  as  his  other  friend, 
Biranger,  had,  when  he  sung  his  ireasono- 
ble  but  witty  song,  "  And  still  the  Bourbons 
held  the  Throne."  The  young  men  of 
France  knew  nothing  of  the  Bourbons. 
How(.hould  iheyl  The  first  revolution 
bad  banished  them  ;  and  ihe  empire  with  its 
glory  and  its  disgrace  had  been  the  period 
daring  which  the  then  youth  of  France  had 
been  nursed,  cradled,  and  educated.  Those 
who  had  not  been  carried   off  by  the  con- 

ihe  grape-shot  of  the  European  alliance, 
were,  in  nine  hundred  out  of  every  thou- 
and  cases,  wholly  ignorant  of  vht/  lliey 
fought,  ot  of  who  were  the  Bourbons,  or 
where  they  resided.  They  had  heard  of 
the  decapiiation  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of 
Marie  Anloinctie,  but  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Count  D'Artois,  or  the  Duke  d'AngoulCme 
and  bis  admirable  and  immorlnl  duchess, 
and  especially  of  the  son  of  Egalite  Or- 
leans, ihey  were  as  ignorant  as  ihey  were 
ofthc  Emperor  of  China  or  the  Governor 
of  the  Moon.  The  old  republicans  who 
tutd  not  in  18H  expired,  undoubtedly  look 
great  pains  to  convince  the  people  that  llie 
Bourbons  were  Jesuits,  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  all  that  was  Romish,  bigotted, 
and  "  saintly,"  und  got  up  a  sort  of'c/ion'- 
vart"  Bgainat  the  priests  and  iho  allar. 
Now  H.  Thiers,_  living  in  a  department  far 
reroovcd  from  civilizaiion  and  good  life,  re- 
ceived his  early  impressions  from  those, 
who  wholly  mistook  al  any  rale  the  cha- 
racter of  Louis  XVIII.  i  and  being  also  op- 
posed alike  to  the  Protestant  and  to  the 
(^Iholic  churches,  was  prepared  on  his  or- 
tiral  at  Paris  to  join  in  the  cry  of,  "  Down 
with  the  Jesuits!"  This  cry  of  "Down 
with  ihe  Jesuits !"  was  a  Benseless  one,  be- 
cause Louis  XVllI.  was  as  free  from  popi^^h, 
Mbe  was  from  Protestant  influences.     He 


was  a  thorongh  man  of  the  world.  He  had  1 
lived  in  many  countries  and  in  very  trouble- 
some limes;  he  had  seen  many  religions 
ai  work,  as  well  as  in  theory.  He  wbs  a 
good  scholar,  and  not  far  removed  from 
being  a  philosopher,  and  those  who  called 
him  a  Jesuit  were  rogues  or  dunces.  He 
was  a  man  with  n  great  mind,  much  wit, 
and  sound  discretion,  and  he  was  no  more 
a  Jesuit  than  Charles  James  Fox  or  Robert 
Soulhey.  When,  then,  little  M.  Thiers 
pretended  to  believe  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  was  ihe  revival  of  popery,  he 
either  evinced  great  ignorance,  or  he  in- 
sulted and  perverted  truth  and  facts.  If  I 
dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  point,  it  is  be- 
cause I  feet  its  importance.  The  eldest 
branch  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon  was  shame- 
fully  misrepresented.  Louis  XVIII.  had  no 
more  the  desire  of  reigning  in  a  spirit  of 
priestcraft,  than  he  had  of  living  on  "soupt 
maigre,"  or  of  dying  in  a  cloister.  ButM, 
Thiers  and  the  men  of  his  age,  opinions, 
and  calibre,  knew  ihat  there  was  no  better 
way  of  running  down  the  Bourbons  in 
France  than  by  adding  to  their  royal  titles 
the  epithet  of  "  Jesuit :"  and  this  plan  was 
eventually  successful. 

At  the  lime  to  which  I  am  now,  however, 
more  especially  alluding,  Louis  XVIII.  waa 
dead.  Those  liberal  tricksters  who  bad 
libelled  him  when  living,  then  alfccied  to 
believe  that  France  had  lost  the  most  con- 
stitutional of  monnrchs  ;  and  when  Charlea 
X.  ascended  the  ibrone,  the  liberal  prints 
poured  forlh  daily  their  regrets  for  the  wise 
and  enlightened  prince,  who  had  descended 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Capets.  It  was  then  that 
M.  Thiers  first  began  to  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture; and  then,  also,  it  was  that  LaHitte 
declared  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  would 
be  unable  to  siand  against  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Laffitie.  ^oma^was  more  regu- 
lar al  the  revolutionary,  or  quasi  revolu- 
tionary soil-res  of  ihe  said  M.  LafEiie  ihan 
Adolphe  Thiers.  There  he  spouied  an- 
archy, and  roamed  sedition,  and  there  it 
was  that  he  often  repeated  the  famous  de- 
claration, "  That  the  king  reigns,  but  doea 
not  govern."  This  was  one  of  those  French 
maxims  which  captivated  the  ignorant,  and 
delighted  the  thoughiless. 

The  soirees  of -M".  Laffiite  were  very  lit- 
tle more  violent,  however,  than  those  at  the 
Palais  Royal-  Undoubtedly,  the  then  Duke 
of  Orleans  (now  Louis  Philippe)  kept  up 
ihe  appearance  of  respect  to  his  king  and 
relative,  Charles  X. ;  but  Barth^lomy  and 
Mfry,  Benjamin  Constant  and  LafTttie,  B4> 
ranger,  Lafayette,  and  all  the  uproarious 
and  discontented  spirits  of  the  age,  were 
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well  received  and  applauded,  by  the  then 
first  subject  of  the  realm.  It  was  at  thie 
period  that  M.  Thiers  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  his  future  sovereign,  and  it 
was  then  that  he  paved  his  way  for  his  sub- 
sequent reception  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuil- 
eries. 

It  is  a  fact  which  has  been  too  frequently 
forgotten,  that  the  revolution  of  1830  was 
by  DO  means  an  ^^impromptuy  It  is  not 
true  that  M.  Thiers,  for  example,  was  not 
fully  prepared  for  its  accomplishment.  He, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him,  planned  the 
measures  and  the  opposition  which  should, 
in  the  end,  compel  the  monarchy  to  stand 
on  the  defensive. 

"  We  will  drive  the  old  Jesuit  to  a  coup 
i^etaij*^  said  M.  Thiers,  on  one  occasion, 
when  speaking  of  his  king,  Charles  X. : 
^  they  wish  to  govern  legally,  that  is,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  but  we  will  make 
him  rule  according  to  its  spirit !  !*' 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing little  Thiers  was  a  very  poor  man.  His 
two-franc  dinners,  or  one  shilling  and  eight- 
pence,  wine  included,  were  by  no  means 
nre;  and  none  but  himself  would  have 
dared  to  predict  that  he  would  afterwards 
become  the  associate  of  the  rulers,  and  of 
the  prime  ministers  of  Europe.  Not  indeed, 
that  such  men  as  Talleyrand  ever  forgot 
Thiers's  origin  :  but  he  who  said  that  '^  lan- 
guage was  given  to  enable  men  to  conceal 
their  thoughts,"  also  said,  ^^that  Thiers 
was  a  fop  without  elegance,  an  aristocrat 
without  real  pretensions  or  family,  and  a 
political  demagogue  without  courage  or 
foresight."  Still  Talleyrand  availed  him- 
self of  his  services,  admired  his  dexterity 
in  boxing  the  political  compass,  and  used 
to  declare  "that  Adolphe  was  the  only 
man  of  merit  who  had  sprung  from  the 
hotbed  of  the  barricades."  "Talleyrand 
sucked  the  orangre,  and  rejected  peel  and 

Eips,"  said  OdilTon  Barrot  in  one  of  his 
appy  moments ;  but  when  little  Thiers 
heard  of  it,  he  vowed  vengeance  against 
both  his  patron  and  his  competitor. 

I  shall  never  forget  M.  Thiers^s  aspect  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu,  as  he  hurried  with  a  quick 
and  eager  step  towards  the  bureau  of  the 
journal  Le  Temps,  as  soon,  or  immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  the  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.,  to  assist  in  preparing  "  the  pro- 
test'*^  of  the  journalists  against  the  decrees 
of  the  sovereign.  He  evidently  felt  that  all 
his  future  depended  on  that  very  present 
moment ;  and  he  knit  his  brow,  clenched 
his  fist,  and  stamped  steadfastly  the  ground, 
as  a  man  will  do  who  resolves  to  play  his 
▼ery  best  card,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  all 
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consequences.  He  had  evidently  also  some 
confidence  in  his  star  of  ^ood  luck ;  and 
though  the  police  might  nave  disturbed 
Monsieur  Jacques  Coste's  orgies,  and  car- 
ried off  the  conspirators  to  gaol,  little 
Adolphe  Thiers  acted  on  the  broad  con- 
stitutional maxim,  "  that  those  who  were 
born  to  be  hung  will  never  be  drowned,"  or 
that  those  who  are  born  to  be  prime  minis- 
ters will  never  die  sub  or  even  chief  editors 
of  journals.  At  one  of  the  various  meet- 
ings of  political  partisans  and  leaguers  held 
in  those  eventful  times.  General  Sebastiani, 
afterwards  ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
the  court  of  St.  James's  was  present, — 

^^  I  am  no  conspirator,"  said  the  count ; 
"  I  am  not  come  here  to  arm  against  my 
king ;  but  simply  to  counsel  him. 

When  this  was  told  to  Thiers,  he  replied, 
''Poor  man!  his  world  is  in  his  pocket! 
his  sea  is  a  puddle !  his  storm  a  wind  of 
fans !  and  when  he  conspires,  it  will  be  un- 
der the  immediate  protection  of  Madame 

n 

On  another  occasion,  when  told  that 
Casimir  Perier  was  known  to  be  favorable 
to  the  popular  movement,  he  exclaimed, 
''Yes,  as  favorable  as  a  farmer  is  to  locusts, 
as  favorable  as  a  miser  is  to  spendthrifts,  as 
favorable  as  a  merchant  is  to  bankrupts." 

Thiers  saw  in  the  revolution  of  1830  his 
only  chances  of  future  fame,  wealth,  and 
distinction ;  and  never  did  any  gamester 
more  wholly  cast  his  fortune  on  a  die.  It 
turned  up  '-  trumps,"  and  he  became  rich 
and  powerful.  His  visions  became  realities, 
and  no  one  could  desire  more  than  he  did, 
to  render  them  all  solid  and  durable.  Still 
in  spite  of  his  "  palaver" — and  few  men  can 
talk  as  well  as  Adolphe  Thiers — he  had 
some  difficulty  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  then  Duke  of  Orleans.  If  Talleyrand 
had  not  taken  him  by  the  hand  to  do  as  he 
told  him,  and  had  not  so  confided  in  his 
docility  as  to  countenance  what  to  other 
less  discerning  minds  would  have  appeared 
to  be  temerity,  all  his  manoeuvring  under 
the  restoration,  and  during  the  last  days  of 
the  old  monarchy,  would  have  been  wholly 
useless.  Indeed,  the  first  ofiices  held  by 
\I.  Thiers  under  the  elective  monarchy  of 
1830  proved  that  his  alliance  was  less  de- 
sired, than  his  opposition  w^as  apprehended. 
He  was  "  the"  man,  par  excellence,  of  the 
barricades.  Mauguim  and  Barrot,  Cor- 
menin  and  Arago,  Constant  and  Perier,  Laf- 
fitte  and  Lafayette,  had  long  been  known, 
and  their  value  variously  estimated.  In 
fact,  the  public  mind  had  been  made  up 
about  them ;  and  such  men  as  Salverte  ana 
Villemain,  as  Royer  CoUard  and  Ouizot,  or 
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«  Berryer  and  ChBteanbriani),  were  known 
ad  judged  of  nil  parties  But  Ijcile  Thiers, 
iparkling Thiers,  dashing^,  roaming-,  ranting, 
loaxing,  wheedling  Thiers,  was  a  new  man. 
le  bad  no  antecedents.  His  past  was  obaca- 
t(y  ;  hia  present,  agitation  and  imceriainly  ; 
lis  future  Wis  an  enigma.  But  not  so  to  him. 
]«  knew  thai  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
ben,  principles,  people,  the  throne, — all — 
ill  for  power  ;  and  he  knew  that  pownr  with 
■eaith,  case,  luxnry,  enjoyment, 


ifluci 


-fom 

:nllh  ;  ti 


;  idol !  1 


M.  Thi. 

icretury  of  state,  he  appeared  to  have 
■own  twelve  inches.  His  "I"  this,  and 
■  '*!''  thnt,  was  changed  to  the  royai 
we  ;"  and  he  looked  at  his  master  as  one 
ho  thought  "  the  power  behind  the  throne 
vronid  soon  be  greater  than  the  throne  it- 
r."  His  spirit  could  not  brook  a  supe- 
<r.  To  be  prime  minister,  as  he  nfter- 
irds  was,  wowld  evidently  roc  be  a  suffi- 
lly  elevated  position  to  sniisfy  h; 


should 


insci, 
tould  (li 

>a.  Hence  his  beloved  maxim,  "  that  the 
ing  reigns  in  constitutional  monarchies, 
Bt  does  not  govern."  But  Louis  Philippe 
R3,  fortunately  for  France  and  for  Europe, 
e»pi*ed  it. 

When  next  I  saw  M.  Thiers,  bo  was  a 
linister  of  state  !  Heavens — what  a  splash ! 
[e  put  at  defiance  the  aristocracy  !  The 
rrniruro  was  new  and  magnificent ;  the  re- 
•■hments  were  sumptuous  j  the  lights 
were  regal!  All  Paris  talked  of  his  inilia- 
' '«  r*le  as  an  affair  belonging  to  the  "  Ara- 
Night's  Entertainments  ;'^  and  the  little 
looked  six  feet  high  even  without  his 


'    families    of 
.   posts,   they 


When  the  old  hcredi 
rmnce  occupied  ministi 
ere  reserved  in  their  di 
eir  carriage,  diffident  in  their  habits,  and 
ionomicnl  in  their  proceedings.  When  M. 
I  P«yronnet  expended  upon  his  ministerial 
lotel  a  few  extra  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
e  revolutionists  of  J8-29  saddled  him  per- 
mtlly  with  the  expenses  in  (gucstion  ;  but 
ll«n  little  Thiers,  the  nobody  of  18'J9,  the 
Tolmioniat  of  1830,  and  the  minister  of 
132,  threw  napoleons  lo  upholsterers  by 
ebnsket-full,  in  order  that  Madame  d'Ap- 
iny,  the  Austrian  ambassadress,  might  not 
igh  at  his  descent,  and  ridicule  his  pie- 
anisR),  the  great  little  man  sat  on  brocad- 
felvet,  slept  on  eider  down,  compressed, 
■verer,  into  ministerial  mattresses,  and 
Iced  Tokay  because  the  world  could 
101  Mpply  A  more  expmnve  beverage.    In 


those  days  of  regal  sumptuousness  he  ejt- 
claimed,  "  Who  can  afford  to  be  splendid,  if 
it  be  not  the  uiinisier  of  n  monarchy,  where 
the  people  pay  forall  with  thoir  eyes  open  T" 
Poor  "  people  !"  But  what  cared  he  for  re- 
proach or  scorn  1  He  was  minister  of  slate, 
and  he  triumphed  over  both  friends  and  foes! 

1  remember  one  of  Thiers's  satellites  at 
this  period  was  a  celebrated  Parisian  gwur- 
mand!  The  baron  liked  Thiers,  as  an  old 
lady  likes  a  yonng  coxcomb, — his  friend- 
ship tickled  his  vanity.  Every  one  talked 
of  the  "  litth  minister  ;"  and  as  he  said  very 
odd  things  in  a  very  droll  way,  nothing  de- 
lighred  this  lover  of  the  "delicacies  of  the 
table"  so  much,  us  to  tell  alt  the  good  things 
this  said  minister  had  uttered  at  his,  the 
gourmand's  table.     The  baron,  myself,  and 

a  few  others  met  at  the  house  of  D , 

where  good  wines  were  plentiful,  and  hos- 
piralily  was  displayed  with  elegance  and 
tasle.  The  baton  spoke  of  Thiers  with 
rapture.  He  hiid  dined  with  him  the  previ- 
ons  day.  He  had  said  so  many  capital 
things  that  the  gourmand  was  in  ecstasies; 
and  amongst  them  were  the  following  (I 
give  them  in  English,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unlearned): — "Why  was  the  revolution  of 
1830  a  legitimaU  revolution  1 — Because  it 
had  been  made  by  'the  sovereign  people!' 
"  What  was  the  greatest  miracle  of  modera 
times'!— The  election  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
be  king  of  the  French  :  first,  because  he 
was  elected  because  he  was  a  Bourbon;  and 
yet,  second,  aJckovgh  he  was  a  Bourbon." 
M.  Dupin,  "  the  double  of  Lord  Brougham," 
afterwards  made  a  "■  parceque"  and  a 
"jut>ii/«e"  out  of  this  joke  J  but  it  was  ori- 
ginally the  properly  of  little  Thiers.  "Why 
is  Prince  Tnllyrand  the  most  able  of  diplo- 
matists 1— Because  his  left  hand  is  ignorant 
of  the  proceedings  of  his  right  |  or,  in 
other  words,  because  with  him  "  words  are 
made  lo  conceal,  and  not  to  express  convic- 
tions." Who  is  the  keenest  monarch  in  all 
Europe  1— Louis  Philippe."  "  Why  1— Be- 
cause when  he  played  for  a  cro^'i  he  gained 
a  kingdom,  and  kept  his  own  fortune," — al- 
luding to  the  able  arrangements  of  that 
prince  before  he  accepted  the  throne,  by 
which  he  secured  his  own  large  private  re- 
venues to  his  family,  ere  he  entered  into 
possession  of  the  crown  estates.  There 
were  several  more  of  the  same  class,  which 
really  sounded  very  well  over  a  bottle  or 
two  of  the  best  hermitage  I  ever  remember 
lo  have  tippled. 

There  was   another  man  named  H , 

(he  man  of  business,  the  go-between,  the 

focket-handkerchief  of.Aforwieur/eBiinurre. 
1  was  his  duty  to  take  a  "cabriolet  dc  re- 
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mlse^  every  morDing  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
drive  to  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of  the 
barricades.  He  had  the  right  of  private 
entry.  He  was  charged  to  "  confabulate" 
and  ^^  conspirate"  with  the  commissary 
at  the  exchange,  who  was  yet  charged  to 
protect  (!!)  the  French  public  from  the  tricks 
and  manosuvres  of  all  men — except  minis- 
ters of  state.  They  were  of  course  too  ex- 
alted, too  honorable,  too  high-minded  to  re- 
quire any  watchers  over  their  proceedings ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  that  the  tremen- 
dous fluctuations  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
funds  at  the  Paris  Bourse  always  were  the 

result  of  ministerial  trickings.  Poor  H 

had  an  unfortunate  face  of  his  own, — for  he 
looked  cold,  cadaverous,  and  yet  spiteful. 
He  never  constructed  one  sentence  in  his 
life,  beginning  and  ending  naturally.  He 
never  looked  at  another  man's  eyes,  except 
when  the  other  man  was  blind.  He  never 
went  straight  to  a  street,  lane,  or  house,  but 
walked  and  rode,  like  a  crab,  tortuously  and 
unpleasantly.  His  voice  was  dull,  heavy, 
and  funereal;  but  he  played  the  part  of 
^  mysterious"  a  la  merveilhy  and  even  rais- 
ed a  silver  cover  of  a  dish  of  vegetables, 
as  if  he  expected  the  contents  of  a  ^*  green 
bag*^  would  be  let  loose  by  his  effort.  He 
never  appeared  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  the  answer  he  should  give  even  to  the 
simplest  question,  and  looked  embarrassed 
when  you  said,  "  How  d*ye  do  ?"  Now  that 
man  was  my  aversion.  But  he  was  a  **  han- 
dy man"  for  M.  Thiers  ;  for  H would, 

if  he  could,  have  kept  even  from  himself  his 
own  secrets,  lest  he  himself  should  tell  him- 
self that  which  he  knew  M.  Thiers  ou&fht 
never  to  have  confided  to  another.  Sut 
H was  the  "  dirty-work  man"  of  Mon- 
sieur le  ministrej  and  both  found  the  ac- 
quaintance most  desirable  and  engaging. 
In  plain  terms,  to  H — a  small  commission  on 
all  sales  and  purchases  of  stocks  was  an  ob- 
ject ;  and  to  Thiers,  his  friend's  devotedness 
was  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  carry  out 
all  his  patriotic  (!!)  and  unselfish  policy.  H — 
knew  well  when  to  tell  a  "very  great  secret ;" 
to  whom  to  tell  it ;  that  it  might  be  spread 
the  most  rapidly ;  and  how  to  profit  by  it,  ei- 
ther for  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  three  per  cents. 
But  to  return  to  the  minister  himself. 
Although  he  had  assisted  in  getting  up  the 
drama  of  the  revolution,  he  found  that  it 
was  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  he  had 
anticipated,  to  chain  the  rampant  spirits  he 
bad  aided  in  letting  loose  upon  society. 
This  annoyed  him  greatly.  The  emeutes 
and  insurrections  of  1832,  1833,  and  1834, 
often  put  him  into  prodigious  passions.  On 
one  occasion,  the  then  prefect  of  police  at 
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Paris  said  to  him,  "  Monsieur  le  Mioistre, 
there  is  a  more  formidable  organization  at 
the  present  moment  in  this  city  against  the 
government  of  the  king  than  you  seem  to 
be  aware  of.  The  conspiracy  has  reached 
the  ranks  of  the  National  Guards,  and  we 
cannot  rely  on  them." 

''Enough !— Enough  /"  cried  little  Thiers, 
jumping  on  his  feet,  and  slapping  the  table 
with  his  right  hand, — "  they'll  conspire,  will 
theyl  Against  me  too! — against  the  gov- 
ernment ! — against  the  king!  I  know  them 
— I  dare  them — I'll  crush  them!  Thev 
shout  for  liberty,  do  they  1  Then  they  shall 
not  have  it !  Liberty,  indeed !  the  rascals 
— the  scorpions!  I'll  try  them  before 
courts-martial — I'll  shoot  them — I'll  guillo- 
tine them !  What  do  they  want  1  War 
with  the  world,  I  suppose !  Cowards !  they 
would  be  tlu9  first  to  run  away.  '  Young 
France,'  and '  Young  Germany,'  and  '  Young 
Poland,'  are  we  to  be  governed  then  by 
beardless  sucklings,  and  by  a  government 
of  bibs  and  tuckers  1  I  know  them.  They 
are  penniless  hawkers  of  sedition ;  they 
live  in  the  puddles,  and  rake  filth  in  the 
ditches  of  society  ;  they  would  fatten  upon 
blood  and  beauty,  and  dance  to  the  sound  of 
the  axe,  as  it  fell  on  the  necks  of  all  who 
were  wealthier  than  themselves !  They  are 
reptiles,  they  are  regicides — parricides — 
any  thing — every  thing,  to  reach  fat  larders 
and  well-stored  cellars.  They  shall  do  nei- 
ther. I  will  crush  them !"  and  then  he 
gave  the  table  another  such  a  slap  as  made 
the  prefect  stare,  and  must  almost  have 
alarmed  the  mahogany  itself. 

But  U.  Thiers  kept  his  word.  He  at- 
tacked those  very  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  he  nad  been  foremost  to  pro- 
claim and  to  put  into  operation,  with  a  vigor 
which  astonished  even  his  coadjutors,  and 
which  caused  his  quondam  associates  to  de- 
nominate him  "the  Assassin  of  Liberty." 
Casimir  Perier  also  indulged  occasionally  in 
violent  outbreaks  against  the  Revolution. 
On  one  occasion  a  townsman  of  his,  a  na- 
tive of  Grenoble,  called  at  an  early  hour 
upon  that  most  extraordinary  man.  He 
found  Casimir  Perier  just  about  taking  his 
morning  bath,  but  this  was  no  impediment 
to  the  interview. 

''  They  say,  M.  Perier,  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  your  ground,  and  that 
your  system  will  be  overthrown,  for  that 
France  will  have  her  natural  frontiers,  and 
500,000  men  will  arm  themselves, and  march 
to  the  Rhine." 

Perier  sat  up  erect,  clenched  his  fist, 
and  looked  the  veriest  hurricane  in  the  nni« 
versei  and  broke  out  as  follows : 


^Tktyioy!  whn  are  ihei/i  Some  ranting 
nnincsai  ihe  Salp^tri^re — some  madiiieii 
Cburchtoii!     '  jTAey  say!''   who  are  your 

iti/'i,  nirl  noi  one  miin  who  has  u  hope  of 
'er  laying  his  Rogers,  by  honest  means,  on 
fother  6vc-franc  piece  uuring  his  life.  Not 
ic  otM  vt\io  bus  II  child  lo  love,  a  wife  to 
rfeod,  or  a  mistress  to  caress.  \ol  one 
■a  who  is  removed  even  but  one  degree 
om  helpless  idiotcy,  or  fnitn  frantic  insani- 
.     TAry  joj  .'  Tell  me  who  they  are  !  Lei 

lekoow  their  names, — where  they  breathe 
Ithoul  living,  aud  exist  in  fatid  atmos- 
teres,  and  with  vice,  crime,  and  corrup- 
in.     Ah  1  ah!     So  1  shall  not  be  able  to 

latntninmy  ground,  ehT     Then  they  must 

ill  me,  stab  me,  crush  me  by  their  brute 
ce,  and  scatter  my  dust  to  the  winds. 
LDce  has  no  natural  frontiers.  They  are 
es,  fools,  beasts,  who  lalk  thus.  There 
no  Buch  things  as  'natural'  frontiers, 
:ept  the  sea  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
land.     Tell  these  wretched  duncea  that 

raoce  is  too    lerge    alreadj',  because  slie 

DDtaios  tkeni.  500,000  men  who  will  clothe 
imselves,  and  march  to  the  Rhine!  Where 
re  they  at  the  capilulmion  of  Paris  1 
her«  were  they  after  the  defeat  at  Water- 
il  Where  were  they  at  the  adieu  at 
ntainebleaul  Where  were  ibey  when 
tir  emperor  sailed  to  St.  Helena,  his  pri- 
10  and  his  grave  1  Let  them  clothe  thecn- 
res  if  they  can,  wretched,  ra^i;ed,  loath- 
ne,  cowardly  conspirators  !  But  the  first 
ID  who  marches  towards  the  Rhine  is 
id.  I  will  have  no  war.  I  will  have  Co 
iropean  coalition  against  France.  I  will 
I    have    the    Prussians   bivouac    in  our 

treets,  and  the  English  encamp  in  ourBois 
Boulogne  and  our  Champs  mys6ea.  Tell 
'Ur  '  they's'  so,  from  me,  sir.  I  defy  them. 
tt  ibem  do  their  worst.     I  will  make 
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laceasions.  reace,  peace,  peace, 
iTb;  and  of  those  who  shall  attempt  to 
iturb  it  I  will  make  signal  e.iamples." 
When  this  indignant,  but  eloquent  sen- 
nee  was  over,  Perier  rose  from  his  bath, 
essed  in  great  agitation,  continued  during 
o  whole  period  of  his  toilette  his  vehement 
111 ippics  against  the  war  and  revolutionary 
iTtio*)  and  kept  his  Grenoble  friend  for 
inily  an  hour,  under  the  influence  of  this 
Tl  of  moral  hniUtorm.  At  length  the 
wns  physically  eihausied,  and 
tunk  upon  a  chair.  Still,  however,  bii^ 
itenoble  opponent  remained  firm  to  bis 
and,  at  length,  Perier,  no  longer 
lie  to  endure  the  opposition,  seized  him 
tb«  collar  of  his  coat,  and  exclaimed  : — 
"Are  yoK  too,  then,  one  of  these 'they's' 
10  will  ctUHh  me,  defeat  me  !    You  aliall 


not  succeed.     The  very  bowela  of  society 
in  Trance  shall  he  got  into,  the  secrets  of 
every  hearth  and  home  shall  be  known,  the 
deepest  depth-  of  secrecy  shall  be  exploi 
and  a  man  shall  not  have  the  privi 
his  own  thoughts,  or  the  sacredoess 
own  hopes  and  desires,  before  France  shall 
be  ruined  by  a  band  of  secret  conspirators. 
Tell  them  ail  so.     I  defy  them!" 

The  Grenoble  "Patriot"  ot  length  be- 
came as  peevish,  irritable,  and  untractable 
as  the  minister  himself;  and  but  for  the 
arrival  of  a  friend,  the  scene  might  have 
been  by  no  means  convenablt  for  a  premier. 
But  who  can  refrain  from  admiring  the 
grandeur  of  the  man  who,  knowing  be  was 
right,  would  die,  rather  than  abandon  the 
cause  of  order,  iriilh,  and  real  patrlotisml 
Alas  !  ho  did  die  the  victim  of  his  own  man- 
liness of  purpose,  and  of  bis  own  sincerity 
of  conviction. 

When  this  scene  was  related  to  Thierf, 
he  capered  about  the  room  in  a  sort  of 
paroxysm  of  joy,  and  as  one  of  his  very 
favorite  terms  is  canaille,  he  repealed  it 
again  and  again,  applying  it,  of  course  each 
time  to  those  who  opposed  the  "peaceable 
and  legal"  policy  of  M.  Perier,  And  yet 
that  admirable  man  had  but  little  confidence 
in  M.  Thiers.  He  admired  his  talents,  aad 
who  that  has  heard  him  at  the  tribune, 
when  he  was  in  a  happy  mood,  could  refraia 
trom  doing  so  1  But  he  had  little  confidence 
in  his  principles,  and  no  respect  for  hia 
opinion.  M.  Thiers  knew  this;  but  Perier 
was  a  mighty  rock,  a  great  deliverer,  a 
giant  amidst  pigmies,  and  it  suited  the 
young  derai-minister  to  fight  for  the  time  aa 
an  underling,  rather  than  to  he  separated 
from  the  cause  of  peace  and  order.  M, 
Guizot  Blood  on  far  different  grounds. 
Ca^imir  Perier  admired  his  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity, Ds  well  as  his  talents,  and  confided 
at  once  in  his  judgment,  and  his  heart. 
Guizot  is  certainly  no  admirer  of  M.  Thiers. 
The  latter  acted  with  the  former  in  hours 
alike  perilous  to  the  throne  and  to  the 
country,  but  when  the  season  of  peril  was 
past,  they  found  that  their  views  as  to  the 
beat  means  of  preventing  the  return  of 
similar  physical  and  moral  disasters,  were 
widely  ditTerent.  In  fact,  Thiers  is  the 
mountebank  minister,  Guizot  .the  philoso- 
phic statesman. 

The  great  use  of  M.  Thiers,  as  a  coadjutor 
in  B  Conservative  ministry,  was  this,  that 
he  did  essentially  belong  lo  the  Revolution, 
and  thai,  in  that  particular,  he  formed  the 
contrast  to  the  men  of  the  empire  nnd  the 
men  of  the  Restoration,  who  were  members 
uf  the  T&rious  French  administrations  from 
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1830  to  1840.  When  the  press,  the  public 
schools,  the  colleges,  the  streets  resounded 
with  the  cry  of  **  We  have  not  only  the 
same  principles,  but  even  the  same  men  as 
the  Restoration.  We  have  changed  nothing 
but  the  youngest,  or  the  left-handed  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  for  the  old  and 
ancient  branch  of  the  Capets  :"  the  answer 
invariably  was,  ''  You  cannot  say  this  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  yet  he,  the  man  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  with  us."  Now  this  was  all  very 
well,  as  being  ad  captandum^  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  people  such  as  the  French,  but  M. 
Thiers  of  1829  and  1830  was  not  the  same 
man  as  M.  Thiers  the  minister.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  renounced  his  principles, 
abandoned  his  party,  and  mainly  assisted  in 
depopularising  those  very  dogmas  and 
opinions  which,  by  his  periodical  and  other 
writings,  he  had  so  greatly  aided  to  get 
into  vogue. 

But  there  was  another  reason  why  M. 
Thiers  was  so  soon  called  to  power,  and  so 
prematurely  raised  to  a  position  of  eminence 
and  importance,  and  that  was,  that  the  Left 
wanted  a  powerful,  intrepid,  eloquent,  and 
energetic  leader  ;  and  if  they  had  obtained 
the  aid  of  that  gentleman,  he  would  have 
been  found  to  be  a  very  formidable,  not  to 
say  dangerous,  antagonist.  The  new  dy- 
nasty had  too  many  enemies  to  be  able  to 
afibrd  to  add  one  to  their  number,  and  es- 
pecially one,  whom  it  was  easy  to  conciliate, 
and  not  difficult  to  purchase.  Besides 
which,  he  was  an  acute  man,  a  clever  man 
of  business,  a  man  of  action  and  energy, 
and  prepared  to  break  with  his  former 
party,  and  to  expose  its  weakness.  There 
was,  likewise,  a  still  stronger  reason  than 
all  the  rest,  and  that  was  his  unquestionable 
talent  as  a  public  speaker.  He  is  petulant, 
waspish,  tyrannical,  unfair  in  debate,  if  you 
will  \  but  ne  is  coaxing,  winning,  emphatic, 
personal,  and  decided.  He  is  far  more  than 
this,  he  is  really  and  truly  eloquent.  Oh  ! 
I  have  heard  him,  in  his  loftiest  and  best 
moments,  enforce  with  manly  courage  true 
constitutional  principles :  and  carry  along 
with  him  not  merely  the  attention,  but  the 
sympathies  and  hearts,  of  an  excited  and 
delighted  auditory  !  Bursts  of  long-pent-up 
applause  would  mark  the  homage  and  the 
interest  of  those  who  listened  to,  and  were 
held  captive  by,  his  powers.  For  whilst  no 
public  man  of  the  present  day,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  has  exposed  himself  so  much 
to  reproach  and  censure  by  his  tergiversa- 
tion, his  selfishness,  his  love  of  money  and 
of  display,  and  his  forgetfulness  of  the  no- 
thingness of  his  oriffin,  as  has  this  gentle- 
man ;  yet  it  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous 
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to  deny  to  him  the  possession  of  great 
oratorical  powers.  And  those  powers  are 
the  more  striking,  and  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  Nature  has  done  nothing  for  him. 
His  person  is  diminutive,  his  features  by  no 
means  prepossessing,  his  eyes  concealed  by 
spectacles,  his  voice  frequently  nasal  and 
disagreeable,  his  manners  plebeian  and  vul- 
gar, his  whole  air  that  of  a  marchand  of  the 
better  class,  hucksterinfir  or  bargaining  for 
goods  or  for  credit.  No  one  would  make 
such  a  mistake  as  to  say,  ^'That's  the  son 
of  a  nobleman,"  or,  *'  He  belongs  to  the 
class  of  gentlemen  or  of  landed  proprietors," 
or  even  of  men  of  letters,  except,  indeed,  it 
is  to  the  hectoring  school  of  French  jour- 
nalism. And  yet  let  the  veriest  enemy  of 
Thiers  existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
including  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the 
good  old  ex-King  William  of  Holland,  hear 
him  on  a  gala  day  attack  the  Republicans, 
or  defend  the  cause  of  peace  and  order,  and 
he  must  spring  forward  to  shake  him  by  the 
hands,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  triumph. 
Yes,  and  even  when  changing  his  tone,  al- 
tering his  tack,  and,  as  the  late  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  once  said,  "  turning  his  back 
upon  himself,"  he  has  pleaded  for  restrain- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  Louis  Philippe,  has 
argued  in  behalf  of  a  French  armed  inter- 
vention in  Spanish  affairs,  and  has,  by  half 
promises  and  many  phrases,  cheered  on 
Mehemet  AH  in  his  opposition  to  his  mas- 
ter the  sultan ;  still  M.  Thiers  has  so  won 
upon  the  imaginations  of  his  opposers,  by 
his  poetry  and  his  persuasiveness,  that  they 
have  left  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  unable 
to  remain  in  hostility  to  one,  who  could  so 
enchain  them.  And  yet  M.  Thiers  has  none 
of  the  attributes  of  an  ancient  orator,  ex- 
cept his  sophistry.  He  belongs  neither  to 
the  Ciceros  nor  to  the  Demosthenes  of  for- 
mer ages.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  without 
method,  logic,  close  argumentation,  like 
Guizot ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  without 
pathos,  depth  of  feeling,  and  soul-stirring 
fire,  like  Berryer.  But  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live  he  makes  more  converts  to 
his  opinions.    How  is  this  1     Let  us  see. 

The  eloquence  of  M.  Thiers  is  adapted 
by  him  to  his  audience.  He  looks  at  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  small  but  motley 
group  of  timid,  anxious,  money-loving, 
peace-approving  men.  They  are  ex-notaries, 
or  notaries  still.  They  are  ex-judges,  or 
judges  in  inferior  courts,  still.  They  arc 
retired  merchants,  or  merchants  still.  They 
are  iron-founders,  barristers,  sugar-refiners, 
ex-legal  officers  of  the  crown,  receivers- 
general,  local  attorney  •  generals,  wine- 
growers,   small    landed   proprietors,   and 
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teftrl;  all  have  some  ohject 

soming  deputies  besides  being  memberH  of 

)ie  Chninber.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse 
{Eenemlly  spealtiDg)  of  what  takes  place  iti 
Stigltmd.  Here,  men  strive  to  be  Komeiliiiig. 
10  order  tlint  ihey  may  be  seleeled  as  mem- 
Wra  of  parliament  by  some  constituency. 
Id  Fmnce,  men  seek  to  be  deputies,  tbnt 
they  may  tben  begin  to  be,  or  hope  to  be 
lomething.  Because  in  that  country  the 
"Bomething"  has  always  a  reference  to  a 
|nivernmenl  place  in  the  provinces,  or  in 
nris,  and  to  the  pension  which  is  »ure  to 
IbUow  a  certain  number  of  years  of  active 
e.  ThuslhegrealknackofM.  Thiers 
U  the  adaptation  of  bis  voice,  manner, 
words,  style,  ihoiighls,  to  the  audience  he 
kii  plooed  before  him.  In  the  English 
Bouse  of  Commons  he  would  be  lost,  be- 
!  the  interests  arc  so  opposite,  the 
clofses  so  distinct,  the  parties  so  equally, 

r  nearly  equally  poised,  and  the  majority 
of  minds  BO  divergent,  that  he  must  enlist 
kimsclf  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  he 
ight,  or  might  not,  I  am  not  sure  which, 
kecome  one  of  the  leaders  of  one  party. 
Bttl  Ibis  would  not  suit  his  trimming  and 
uncertain  mind.  I  will  illustrate  my  mean- 
log  further,  by  an  eiample.  For  instance, 
let  us  suppose  the  question  of  the  "Nation- 
ality of  Poland,"  ond  the  necessity  for  pre- 

•erving  and  defending  it,  to  be  brought  by 

II.  Mnuguin  or  by  M.  Barrot,  under  the 
cone  ide  ratio  a  of  the  Chamber.  What  would 
k  Ihe  course  taken  by  M.  Thiers  1— I  will 
toll  you.  He  would  draw  an  atHiciing  and 
almost  tearful  description  of  the  sorrows 
■nd  calamities  of  the  Poles !    The  members 

of  the  Opposition  would  cheer  the  "  little" 
Mioiater  and  cty,  "  C'rsi  bien!  c^tstbien!" 
'9hat  done,  he  would  turn  his  attention  to 

^th«  glories  of  the  empire,"  describe  in 
JRicli  glowing  terms  what  France  had  done, 
and  bow  she  had  been  first  and  foremost 
^fending  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and 
its  protecting  weak  and  helpless  people  from 

S runny  and  rapacity,  that  those  who 
DDght  they  had  the  history  of  France  at 
Hieir  fingers'  ends,  and  had  yet  arrived  at  the 
Tny  opposite  conclusions  la  the  orator, 
would  pride  themselves  in  belonging  to  a 
■Btion  ao  distinguished  by  its  gallantry, 
dlifalry,  and  benevolence!  The  officers  of 
the  empire,  who  were  members  of  thi 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  would  let  their  deep 
lepulchral  voices  be  heard  crying  "Ecou- 
lei!  Ecoutez!"  as  M.  Thiers  rapidly  ran 
ntt  the  bottles  of  Germany,  and  the  won- 
.^ra  of  Leipsic  ;  and  when  the  orator  de- 
Kcnded  from  the  tribune,  they  would  ruth 
1  to  embrace  bim.  But  long  before  thai 


descent,  he  would  perce; 
gauc/ie  were  enchanted 
tableau  of  Polish  distress  ;  and  whilst  the 
Buonapattisis  of  the  Chamber  loved  to  hear 
him    descant  of  battles,  which   they  thus 
seemed   to    fight    o'er   and  o'er  again,  he 
would  perceive  that  the  bulk  of  the  house, 
the  two  centres,  the  heavy  battalions  who 
constitute   the  voting  majority,  were  get- 
ting weary  of  these  concessions  to  popular 
feeling,  and  to  military  taste;  and  perceiv- 
ing this,  he  would  then  spread    wide   his 
canvass  to  far  diflercnt  shores  and 
"Yes,    gentlemen,    those    mighty 
which  our    France    Aa*    nccompli-^hcd    she 
could  again  effect,  were  it  to  her  interest, 
her   policy,  her  real    grandeur,    and  solid 
advantage,  to  undertake  them!'' 

("Silence!  silence!"  cry  the  Centres. 
"Thai's  the  question.") 

"Yes!— ill's  the  question!"  M.  Thiers 
would  rejoin  ;  "and  I  reply  that  such  ef- 
forts, such  displays,  such  sacrifices,  she  is 
no  longer  called  on  to  make.  France  de- 
sires peace  with  honor,  nnd  liberty  with  the 
laws;  and  although  her  big  heart  still  pal- 
pitates with  emotion  whenever  she  hears  of 
the  wrongs  and  outrages  with  which  tbe 
world  is  filled,  yet  she  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  the  blood  of  her  children  for  every 
cause,  nor  to  lavish  her  treasures  in  every 
land." 

(The  Centres  rise  en  masse.  Cries  and 
shrieks  of  rapture  drown  the  voice  of  the 
little  minister,  and  he  has  effected,  or  nearly 
so,  his  object.  What  is  that  1— To  dispose 
of  the  motion  by  a  side-wind,  or  else  to 
qualify  it,  and  mitigate  its  severity, 
it  shall  reach  the  ears  or  the  eye 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.) 

"I  know  your  sentiments,  gentlemen, 
relative  to  Poland,"  continues  M.  Thiers, 
still  directing  bis  eyes  and  his  words  to  the 
Centres;  "they  are  full  of  kindness,  of 
melting  kindness,  of  compassion,  of  tho 
best  recollections,  and  of  friendly  sympa- 
thy. But  there  is  n  land  you  love  yet 
dearer  than  Poland  ;  there  are  hearts  for 
which  yours  beat  higher  and  warmer  than 
even  for  those  of  the  unhappy  Poles — and 
those  are  for  the  hearts,  the  lives,  of  your 
own  sons,  of  all  Frenchmen  !  The  charity 
which  ever  stays  at  home,  and  confines  its 
affections  within  the  narrow  circle  of  do- 
mestic life,  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  god- 
like love  ;  but  the  charily  which  extends  its 
sympathy  to  other  nnd  to  foreign  families, 
forgetting  those  of  its  own  country  and 
kind,  is  not  of, such  a  character  as  angels 
can  delight  in,  or  ys  God  can  approve. 
France ! — glorious,  noble,  chivali 
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rageoas,  enlightened  France,  must  be  su- 
preme in  our  affections,  and  paramount  iiT 
our  considerations !" 

(^^This  is  beside  the  question,"  exclaims 
M.  Berryer.  "This  is  to  get  rid  of  the  dif- 
ficulty," calls  out  M.  Arago.) 

'^  No,  sir,  it  is  not  beside  the  question : 
it  is  not  to  get  rid  of  any  difficulty,"  retorts 
M.  Thiers.  "I  .was  showing  to  the  cham- 
ber how  it  was  possible  tb  cultivate  the 
noblest  sympathy,  and  yet  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

("  ^h  !  ah  !  ah  /"  shout  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left  members.  "  That's  it — 
that's  it — monsieur  le  ministre  5  how  to  de- 
ceive the  Poles,  and  to  keep  your  place," 
ejaculate  many  voices  at  once.) 

M.  Thiers  affects  gravity,  looks  philoso- 
phical, preserves  his  calmness,  adjusts  his 
spectacles,  and  then  turns  to  his  inter- 
rupters,— 

"  It  was  always  so,"  contfnues  the  little 
man  ;  "  you  are  ignorant  of  all  modes  of 
government  but  one,  and  that  is  the  mode 
of  governing  by  force,  of  negotiating  with 
the  sword,  of  insulting  allies,  of  advocating 
extreme  measures  at  unsuitable  seasons, 
and  of  setting  up  your  views  as  those  which 
are  exclusively  worthy  of  adoption  by  man- 
kind. When  a  question  comes  before  you, 
you  are  unacquainted  with  its  history — it 
IS  to  your  extravagant  and  party  minds 
something  wholly  novel,  having  no  antece- 
dents, and  requiring  a  prompt  and  definitive 
solution.  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  not  the 
manner  in  which  a  government  of  a  great 
empire  can  decide  questions,  which  relate 
to  whole  masses  of  humanity.  It  is  not 
thus  that  the  fate  of  Poland  is  to  be  deter- 
mined on.  France  forms  part  of  a  family 
far  greater  than  one  you  would  restrict  her 
to,  for  you  would  only  have  for  her  allies 
people  m  revolt  against  the  old  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  France  belongs  to  the 
one  great  European  family  of  thrones, 
governments,  and  people ;  and  she  has  no 
more  right  to  decide  on  vast  questions 
without  consulting  the  other  members  of 
that  family,  than  they  would  have  the 
right  to  decide  on  other  questions  without 
ber." 

("  But  they  have  decided  without  her," 
cries  M.  Berryer,  and  a  buzz  of  approbation 
is  heard  in  the  public  galleries.) 

**  I  say,  sir,  they  have  not  decided  with- 
out her,"  exclaims  M.  Thiers,  in  a  voice 
which  fails  from  his  excitement ;  *'  and  the 
government  of  the  king  would  know  how 
to  resent  with  force  and  with  dignity  any 
attempt  to  insult  or  ID  dej^rade  France  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world." 
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(".^ncona,"  cries  Berryer;  "you  aban- 
doned Ancona.") 

**To  be  sure  we  did,"  retorts  M.  Thiers ; 
"  for  to  have  remained  there  would  have 
been  an  act  of  folly  and  madness." 

("  You  are  right — you  are  right,"  cry  the 
Centres  en  masse  again ;  and  for  some 
minutes  all  is  confusion.) 

This  is  just  what  M.  Thiers  has  studied 
to  bring  about.  •'  To  divide"  is  with  him 
**to  conquer  ;"  and  he  has  effected  his  pur- 
pose. But  he  bus  still  one  more  trick  to 
play,  and  then  he  may  return  to  his  minis- 
terial bench  1  What  is  that  trick  1— It  is 
this. — To  fall  with  his  heaviest  artillery 
upon  M.  Berryer,  as  the  chief  of  the  Legiti- 
mist party,  and  to  destroy,  if  he  can,  the 
impression  which  he  sees  has  been  made  on 
the  minds  of  some,  and  which,  through  the 
press,  may  influence  still  more,  that  the 
Legitimists  are  more  really  patriotic  and 
popular  in  their  views  and  policy,  than  are 
the  men  of  the  Gauche,  the  Buonapartists, 
the  Republicans,  and  the  Government  itself. 
So  he  begins  : — 

''  But  what  is  the  most  extraordinary  in 
all  this  charivari  against  the  government,  is 
the  reproachful  and  curious  language  of  the 
friends  of  the  fallen  dynasty !  What  is  the 
great  conquest  of  which  the  Restoration 
4ias  to  boast  1  What  the  magnanimous  act 
which  the  honorable  member  (alludin?  to 
M.  Berryer)  has  to  adduce  on  behalf  of 
that  era  of  glory  and  fame  V 

(M.  Berryer  exclaims,  "  The  emancipa- 
tion of  Greece!") 

"  I  thought  you  would  say  that,"  retorts 
the  little  man ;  *^  but  who  effected  that 
emancipation  t  Was  it  France  alone^  se- 
parating herself  from  the  other  members  of 
the  one  great  European  family,  and  acting 
on  her  own  will  and  her  own  independent 
responsibility  1 — You  know  it  was  not.  She 
was  one  of  three  great  powers,  acting  in 
concert,  and  as  one  man. 

(Once  more  the  Centres  rise  delighted 
en  massCy  and  the  little  minister  is  for  a  long 
time  unable  to  proceed.) 

But  I  must  not  continue  at  any  greater 
length  this  echantillon  of  the  sort  of  tact 
and  oratory  in  which  M.  Thiers  excels. 
Those  who  know  the  French  Chambers  will 
corroborate  its  accuracy,  and  those  who  do 
not  will,  I  hope,  still  believe  in  the  fidelity 
of  the  description.  His  merit  as  a  tactician 
is  his  knowing  well  his  men ;  and  his  adroit- 
ness consists,  in  securing  a  majority ;  or,  if 
not,  at  least  of  being  debated  without  cla- 
mor, noise,  or  *the  absolute  necessity  for 
resignation. 

Tniers^s  greatest  aversions  in  pablic  life 
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e  Connl  5fol<5  and  Mnrshol  Soult.     They 
ive,  nt  diflerent  ppochs  of  bis  short  and 
itonoiis  career,  looked  on  him  so  disdain- 
iblly,  ipokcn  of  him  so  dispnrngingly,  and 
twnled  hrm  so  unsparinglj',  thai  he  cannot 
aasibly  forgive  them.     Count  Mole  cannot 
l>rget  the  mensures  taken  by  M.  Thiers,  in 
injunction   \vith   Guizot    and   Barroc,  to 
erthrow  the  cabinet  of  whicli  he  was  chief. 
a  CBnnot  forget  ihnt  the  Chnmbcr  of  De- 
ities was  dissolved   in  vain;  that  Louis 
lilippe  in   vain  showed  bis  confidence  in, 
id  love  for,  that  minister,  by  visiting  him 
bia  cbfiieau  ;  and  ihat  the   old  majority 
against  hiin  w&s  perpetuated  in  a  new  Cham- 
ber, BD  that  his  resignation  was  ineviiahJe. 
This  was  all  (he  result  of  the  united  efforts 
af  Thiers,   Guizot,   and    Barrot.     On    the 
Mhor  hand,  Marshal   Soult  cannot  forget 
tb&t  M.  Thiers  refused  to  accept  Ais  pre.ti- 
dency  over  a  cabini^l,  laughed  bolb  in  public 
■nd  private  At  the  Hero  of  Tovlovst,  and 
g»ve  bim  the  direct  lie  as  to  what  had  trans- 
lired  in  the  course  of  some  long  negotin- 
tions  for  ihe  formolion  of  a  new  ministry. 
Thiers  called  the  Mole  administration  "  the 
Polar  Bear  Cabinet, — Russian  in  its  origin. 
Oppressive  in  its  character,  and  cold  in  its 
Iteart." — Many  other  gibes  and  jokes  he  bad 
•1  its    expense,  and  many   more  still  were 
.iviiied  by  him  at  the  old  marshal,  whose 
good-natured  confidential  friends  were  good 
tDough  "to  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
repent  to  him  the  intohnt  inuendoea  of  the 
{mpertinent  M.  Thiers."     The  result  could 
lot  be   doubtful.     Marshal  Souit  looks  on 
the  little  minister  as  his  sworn  foe. 

When  Marshal  Souit  was  asked  by  the 
Irioff  on  one  occasion  to  forget  animosities, 
mi,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  service,  to 
form  a  ministerial  alliance  with  M.  Thiers, 
the  former  is  reported  to  have  replied, 
"There  was  nothing  that  Marshal  Soult 
would  not  do  to  prove  his  devotedness  to 
bis  Icing,  except  to  disgrace  the  laurels  he 
\tmA  won  on  the  field  of  battle.",  This 
conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Tblen,  when  chargud  with  the  task  of  form- 
ing ■  cabinet  by  Louis  Philippe,  made  but 
me  tint  qui  non  before  be  undertook  the 
task,  nnd  that  was,  that  on  no  account 
id  the  marshal  be  expected  or  invited 
Is  become  a  member.  The  marshal  is  a 
UuDt,  honest  old  man,  with  no  other  than 
Military  talents,  but  he  has  a  fair  and  de- 
lerved  reputation  for  bravery  and  patriot- 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  jealousies  and 
bickerings  of  his  opponents,  his  word  is 
looked  on  as  sncred,  and  bis  promise  as  sure 
of  being  fulfilled. 
There  are  some  passages  in  the  life  of 


Thiers  which  are  as  curious 
oniradiciory,  and  demonstrat 
inly  governed  in  his  public  career  by  selfish 
onsideraiions.  The  first  is.thnt  after  hav- 
ag  combated  with  energy  and  f 
several  years  under  various  secondary 
biefs,  and  then  as  chief  himself  of  his  own 
cabinet,  in  favor  of  the  personal  influence 
ind  control  of  the  king,  notwithstanding  his 
)ft  repented  declaration  under  the  restora- 
ion,  thai  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  "  the 
jing  reigns,  but  does  not  govern,"  he  re- 
turned to  that  very  manim  after  having  for 
s  abandoned  it ;  when  to  return  to  it 
necessary  once  more  to  place  him  in 
er.  The  revolution  of  1H30  was  made, 
according  to  M.  Thiers  (when  it  suited  him 
ly  so),  in  order  to  preserve  to  France 
the  benefit  of  a  ren/ parliamentary  govern- 
ment ;  and  yet  during  the  years  be  had 
acted  OS  minister  to  Louis  Philippe,  cer- 
tainly no  one  bad  troubled  himself  less 
about  the  will  or  the  opinion  of  the  Cham- 
bers than  M.  Thiers  himself.  But  when  he 
perceived  that  France  had  become  weary  of 
agitation,  and  had  make  up  bor  mind  rather 
to  submit  to  the  aristocracy  of  such  men  as 
Count  Mole,  with  his  long"line  of  noble  an- 
cestry, than  to  be  cajoled  and  degraded  by 
the  democracy  of  Adolphe  Thiers,  the  latter 
raised  the  cry  of  "  The  Charter  is  in  dan- 
ger: we  shall  have  on  absolute  monarchy  and 
a  favorite  ;"  and  the  cry  beingcnught  up  by 
the  populace,  by  the  journals,  and  by  ex- 
treme parlies,  it  became  successful.  This 
was  not  principle  but  diplomacy,  and  not 
diplomacy  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but 
solely  for  himself.  There  is  a  second  pae- 
sa»e  in  the  short  public  life  of  M.  Thiers, 
which  is  also  by  no  means  creditable  either 
to  his  generalship  or  his  consistency.  I 
allude  to  his  conduct  with  regard  to  a  French 
Intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  When 
Louis  Philippe  discovered  that  one  of  his 
own  ministers  with  whom  he  was  in  almost 
daily  conference  was  directing,  by  means  of 
the  telegraph,  the  marching  of  troops  to- 
wards the  Pyrenees,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
an  invasion  of  Spain  under  the  specions 
title  of  "an  armed  coalition"  he  was  not 
less  astounded  at  the  impertinence,  than 
he  was  indignant  at  the  secrecy,  of  his  sec- 
retary or  foreign  affkira.  But  how  lamen- 
table is  the  fact,  that  M.  Thiers  was  d 
large  speculator  in  the  Spanish  funds,  for 
his  own  benefit,  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
directing  the  movements  of  the  telegraph! 
Himself,  his  affeni  H ,  and  his  stock- 
brokers, were  alone  in  the  secret :  whilst  bis 
king,  and  his  own  coadjutors  in  oSict 
kept  in  a  stale  of  blessed  ignorance  relative 
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to  his  decisioDS  and  bis  military  move- 
ments. 

There  is  a  third  passage  in  the  life  of  this 
extraordinary  personage  which  is  quite  as 
remarkable  as  those  which  I  have  already 
noticed  \  I  mean  his  violence  against  the 
English  government,  in  relation  to  the  Sy- 
rian question,  after  years  of  apparent  ap- 
proval of  a  close  alliance  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  When  I  say  extraordi- 
nary,! mean  inconsistent,  absurd,  ludicrous. 
For  according  to  one  meaning  of  the  word 
extraordinary^  his  conduct  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  bis  innate  selfishness,  since 
his  object  in  exaggerating  the  importance 
of  'the  Eastern  question  was  in  order  to  se- 
8ure  to  himself  a  return  to  power.  He 
hoped  to  overthrow  a  cabinet ;  to  accede  to 
omce  ;  to  take  the  helm  of  the  state  vessel, 
by  means  of  raising  a  cry  against  England ; 
joining  thus  his  voice  and  his  authority  to 
the  rebels  and  rioters  of  all  factions  who 
loved  war  and  anarchy,  because  by  them 
they  hoped  personally  to  profit.  Never 
were  such  tremendous  efforts  made  as  at 
that  period  by  M.  Thiers,  and  by  his  many- 
headed  confederates,  to  force  the  king  and 
the  government  to  war,  by  exciting  public 
opinion,  and  even  intimidating  the  consti- 
tutional Chambers.  All  that  could  be  ef- 
fected by  the  journals,  the  schools,  the  stu- 
dents, the  demagogues,  the  secret  societies, 
was  set  in  motion  to  increase  the  agitation, 
and  to  drive  even  the  populace  to  fury. 
Why  was  all  this  1  Why  did  M.  Thiers  at 
that  time  receive  at  his  residence  political 
agitators  from  whom  he  had  separated  in 
1831,  and  whom  he  had  not  only  attacked, 
but  even  persecuted  \  Was  France  in  dan- 
ger from  secret  or  avowed,  from  internal 
or  from  external  enemies  1  Or  had  any 
organized  conspiracy  been  discovered 
against  her  dignity  and  importance  1  De- 
cidedly not !  The  whole  secret  lay  in  this  \ 
Lord  Palmerston  had  at  last  discovered  what 
others  had  found  out  years  before,  that  M. 
Thiers  was  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  as  the 
latter  knew  too  well  that  that  discovery  had 
been  made,  he  became  the  bitterest  foe  of 
the  English  alliance. 

The  last  passage  in  the  life  of  M.  Thiers 
upon  which  I  shall  especially  remark,  was 
his  conduct  at  the  death  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Orleans  with  respect  to  the  Regency 
Bill.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
in  England  that  the  late  young  duke  had  a 
good  deal  of  friendship  for  M.  Thiers.  His 
royal  highness  was  much  more  warlike 
in  his  propensities  than  the  king,  and  in 
M.  Thiers  he  thought  he  saw  a  sort  of  stop- 
gap in  case  of  need|  which  would  satisfy 
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the  liberal  party  in  the  event  of  the  demise 
of  his  royal  father.  Besides  which  the 
duke  had  heard  in  his  opening  life  so  much 
about  "liberty"  and  ** progress"  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  at  Neuilly,  when  his  father 
was  surrounded  by  the  Benjamin  Constants, 
Lamarques,  Lafoyettes  Periers,  Foys,  and 
Laffittes  of  those  days,  that  when  he  came 
to  be  a  king's  son  he  had  not  forgotten 
what  had  passed  when  he  was  simply  the 
young  Duke  of  Chartres.  When,  then,  the 
royal  family  of  France  was  suddenly  de- 

S rived  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
r.  Thiers,  feeling  that  not  only  he  had 
no  present  grandeur,  but  that  even  the 
future  offered  no  brilliant  hopes  or  expecta- 
tions,  he  expressed  himself  every  where  in 
the  strongest  terms  as  to  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  adopted.  That  the  Duke  de 
Nemours  was  no  admirer  of  him,  M.  Thiers 
was  quite  assured.  So  he  turned  to  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  as  the  regent  for  the 
Count  of  Paris,  and  would  have  raised  such 
a  clomor,  such  confusion,  and  such  a  violent 
outbreak  in  the  nations  as  had  not  been 
heard  of  since  the  insurrection  of  1834,  but 
that  Louis  Philippe  sent  for  him,  consulted 
him,  flattered  him,  and — all  we  know  is, 
wholly  subdued  him.  But  how  was  this 
change  effected  \  What  new  light  so  tud* 
dtnly  broke  in  npon  his  mind  1  He  passed 
from  south  to  north  with  an  unaccountable 
rapidity,  and  that  fact  will  undoubtedly 
never  be  forgotten. 

"  Other  times,  other  conduct,"  M.  Thiers 
would  reply ;  but  even  this  answer  will 
break  down,  and  be  wholly  untenable,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  between  the  time  of 
his  threatened  opposition  and  of  his  ready 
assent,  no  adequate  period  had  passed,  no 
new  events  had  taken  place,  nothing  but  an 
interview  with  royalty  had  occurred.  Aud 
was  M.  Thiers  the  men  who  had  coalesced 
against  the  personal  government  of  the  kinff, 
and  who  had  defeated  his  sovereign's  wm 
and  policy  at  the  general  elections,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  nation ;  was  he  a  per- 
son  who  had  so  much  deference  for  royal 
authority  as  at  once  to  acquiesce  in  his  mon- 
arch's views,  without  some  weightier  ar- 
fument  than  words  being  used  in  his  favor  % 
his  passage  in  his  life  will  remain  unex- 
plained and  unexplainable. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  asked.  What  will  be  his 
destinies  1  Will  he  settle  down  into  the 
character  of  an  historian  1  Will  his  now 
preparing  History  of  the  Empire  be  succeed* 
ed  by  one,  more  colossal  and  general,  of  the 
French  monarchy  and  nation  i  Or^  will  he 
'^  abide  his  time,  and  wait  in  comparatire 
seclusion  until  the  death  of  Louia  Philippe 


tbi<fli  God  Forbid  should  al  present  take 

lice  !)  eha)l  once  more  introduce  him  into 

le  ar«na  of  official  Iife1     Or  will  he  look 

It  (ot  the  first  favorable  opening  which 

iBtf  take  place, ^for  the  firBlpropiiiousgate 

which   may   blow,  holding  ihiit  the  means 

"  w  consecrated  by  the  end,  and  that  "  all's 

«U  Ihat  ends  well  1"     I  think  this  will  be 

» line  o(  policy.     It  is  in  perfect  nccor- 

inee  with  his  past ;  and  1  should  not  be 

itonUhed  to  Bnd  him  buckling  his   little 

idy  to  the   triumphal   car  of  the   Count 

[ol6  or  the  Duke  de  Broglie.     In  fact,  "  all 

r  myself,  and  for  myself"  is  the  plirase 

_wt  will  best  explain  his  policy  and  his  life. 

Whether  that  policy  will  eventually  place 

ll&n  in  the  ranks  of  siaiesmen  time  only 

Sa  decide  ;  but  I  have  a  sincere  conviction 
>l  the  contrary  will  be  the  result  of  hia 
jftulliludinous  and  incongruous  courses. 
But  there  he  is,  little  man,  there  he  is, 
shing  to  iho  Chamber  of  Deputies.     He 
i|kiB  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  Jollirci, 
s  deputy,  is  almost  galloping  by  his  side, 
^    le  ex-minister  is  in  a  passion.     What  is  ii 
•bout  \  He  is  still  ferociousagainst  Englandi 
\nl  he  has  another  ground  of  fury  now, — 
Wlber  real  or  assumed.  There  he  goes,  there 
ke  goes;  he  enters  the  chamber,  takes  his 
Mat,  looks  sardonically  around  him,  screws 
his  little    mouth,  and  biles  his  little  lips; 
'Ou  may  be  sure  that  something  is  brcw- 
Bg    Oh,  yes! — he  ascends  the  tribune,  and 
Jeclaies  himself  once  more  "  a  man  of  the 
MilTes!"     He  denounces  the  opposition! 
Hoy  are  incompetent, — they  know  not  how 
!fc  rule, — they  are  weak  and  wishy-washy  ; 
lad  he  bids  ihem  adieu  in  the  face  of  France 
"  of  the  world.     But  for  how  long"!     I 
■WBnot  tell ;  since  M.  Thiers  will  always  be 
ngarded  as  the  very  condensed  essence  of 
Veathercockism.      Alas!  ulaslhcis  notthe 
tn/y  GtBOUETTC  in   France,  as  we  shall  un- 
|uppily  see  in  an  early  sketch  of  De  Lahub- 

M.  Thiers!— farewell! 


ZoDttc  or  DeNDEHiH— Tbe  disirussion  relaiing 
tothe  iodine  ol  DeaJeiali  has  chieQy  occupied  Ifai 
bumeeitnes  of  ihe  Acnii^mie  dea  lnscT<plions  e. 
Btllss  Letim.  As  as  episode  of  tats  essay  on  (he 
yodlM,  M.  Biol  read  some  obserrations  oa  certai~ 
dtltolnthc  Ita<tct(a  intcrimiun,  in  ihe  eiplanaiio 
Wwhleb  be  differs  from  M.  Leironne,  lo  ivhich  \ 
'i«raiiiie  made  a  brief  aaiwer.  M.  Lenormai. 
'jnposet  lo  read,  ai  a  sobsequent  meeling,  some  oU 
'MiTitiou  Id  support  uf  M.  Biot's  opinioos  on  this 
-Mtijeet,  M.  de  Saaley  has  succeeded  in  decipher- 
-1^  Ibe  wbole  of  ihe  Demotic  text  of  the  Roselia 
IweripdoD,  which  he  eiplaias  direeil;  by  means  of 
ft(  Ooptle.  It  was  siaied  to  ihe  Acadtmle  by  M. 
LsUoone,  thai  a  complete  eiplanaiion  of  ihjs  in- 
ftrlptloa  bid  formerly  been  made  by  Champollion, 
tat  WK  pnbliahed  —LUtrary  OaitlU. 
V9L.1I.  No.  I.  9 
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HANDLEY-CROSS, 

Froni  Iho  Quarterij  Bovlew— Aiirll. 

Handhy-Crom ;  ortieSjia-Hunt,     London. 
1843.  3  vols.   r2mo. 

Feom  the  days  of  John  Gilpin  down  to 
hose  of  John  Jorrocka  the  doings  of  our 
■,iiizens  have  had  interest  for  country  as  well 
IS  for  town.  The  furthest  removed,  who- 
her  in  station  or  location,  like  to  know  how 
lie  Londoners  proper  live — how  and  where 
ihey  ride,  fish,  shoot— above  all,  wherea- 
bouts,.and  ofier  what  fashion,  they  hum. 
Still  there  has  always  been  an  unworthy 
leaning  lo  disparage  and  ridicule  the  pow- 
TS  of  the  East;  as  if  it  were  not  hard 
nough  in  all  conscience  for  people  to  be 
ooped  up  in  bricks  and  mortar  all  the  year, 
lithoul  having  the  slow  pointing  flnger  of 
corn  proclaiming  them  cockneys  whenever 
they  venture  forth  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
'The  unkindesl  cut  of  all"  is,  that  city 
<portsmen  are  mainly  Indebted  to  city  pen- 
cils and  city  pens  for  this  unenviable  noto- 

The  lale  Mr.  Seymour,  for  instance,  (a 
ihorough-brcd  cockney),  published  as  many 
sketches  as  filled  half-a-dozen  volumes,  of 
which  the  field-sports  of  Londoners  formed 
the  staple,  and  which  will  outlive  his  more 
elaborate  productions.  Nobody  can  resist 
the  fun  of  some  of  these  delineations — es- 
pecially in  the  fishing  and  shooting  depart- 
ments. At  one  poge  we  have  a  country 
practitioner  (a  jolly-looking  clown  in  a 
smock-frock)  about  "  to  serve  an  eject- 
ment i"  that  is  to  say,  shove  a  smart  fisher- 
man into  a  river  in  which  he  is  poaching; 
and  hard  by  we  have  a  City  swell,  with  shot- 
belt  and  cun,  pointing  to  a  dead  sparrow 
across  a  piece  of  water,  and  exclaiming  to 
a  plethoric  pugdog— "  Fetch  it,  Prim  ;  fetch 
it:  vy,  vol  a  perverse  dog  you  are  !"  We 
have  two  urchins  with  one  gun,  tugging 
along  a  poodle  pup  with  a  great  heavy 
chain ;  the  puller  observing  to  the  shooter — 
"Vot  vith  buying  powder  and  shot,  and 
keeping  that 'ere  sporling  dog,  shooting's 
.verry  expensive!"  A  few  Numbers  fur- 
ther on,  we  have  a  sportsman  taking  a  de- 
liberate aim  at  a  Billy-goat  on  a  bank  by  a 
cottage;  while  his  companion,  as  he  opens 
a  sack,  exclaims — "  Make  sure  of  him,  Bob; 
I'm  told  it's  as  good  as  wenison."  Then 
comes  a  tattered  ruffian  seizing  a  common- 
councilman  just  about  to  fire — "  Vot  the 
divil  are  you  shooting  at  through  the 
hedge!"  "'Ares!"  "Them  'ere  brown 
things  arn't  hares — them's  gipsy  babbies  I!" 

Slrype  enumerates  respectfully  among 
the  recreations  of  the  Londoners  in  his  own 
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horseback  and  bunting  with  my  Lord  May-  is  a  street-lounging,  leather  plating  idiot,  who 
or^s  hounds  when  the  common  hunt  goes  feels  quite  unhappy ''off  the  stones."  If  rail- 
oat."  We  need  hardly  say,  indeed,  that  the  roads  had  effected  no  greater  good,  they  had 
maintenance  of  a  pack  of  hounds  formed  a  yet  earned  our  eternal  gratitude  for  diminish- 
part  of  the  expenses  of  many  of  the  corpora-  ing,  if  not  annihilating,  that  most  disgusting 
tions  in  former  times,  just  as  the  donation  of  of  all  disgusting  animals,  the  would-be  stage- 
purses  or  pieces  of  plate  to  the  race  meet-  coachman.  Not  that  we  object  to  gentlemen 
jDgs  does  at  present.  But  even  in  Strype*s  driving  four  in  hand — if  well,  so  much  the 
day  the  joking  had  begun — witness  Tom  better  for  their  own  necks — but  we  groan 
D'lJrfey  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  field-day  : —  over  those  benighted  youths  who,  while  fol- 
«  Once  a  year  into  E»px  a  hunting  they  do  go ;  lowing  the  occupation,  think  it  incumbent  to 
To  see  'em  pass  nlong  O  His  a  most  pretty  show :  descend  to  the  manners,  the  gestures,  and 

Through  Cheapsido  and  Fenchurch  street  and  so  to    the  articulation  of  the  "  regulars,"  who  tOUCh 

Aldgate  pump.  ^ej,  jj^ts  to  ladies,  and  turn  their  toes  and 

£ach  man  with   s  spars  in  s  horse  s  sides,  and  his    .1  .  ii.a^i-*  i^*j 

backsword  cross  his  rump  l^^}    ^"^    ^    ^^^"^    ^    ^^'^    ^^^    fnends. 

My  Lord  he  takes  a  siaf  in  baud  to  beat  the  bush-  There  was  a  smart  paper  in  a  recent  number 

es  o*er;  of  that  justly  popular  miscellany,  the  New 

I  must^onfess  it  was  a  work  he  neVr  had  done  be-   Sporting  Magazine,  wherein  this  "  Sporting 

A  oreatuTo  bonnceth  from  the  bush,  which  made  Tiger"  is  well  portrayed  :— 

them  all  to  laugh  >  ^  .  ^  .  ,  "The  only  possible  mistake  that  may  be  made 
My  lord  he  cried  A  hare,  a  hare !  but  it  proved  an  ^  judging  ofhim  by  his  skin  may  be  in  taking 
'***  *^*  *  ^  ^  him  for  an  opulent  book-keeper  at  a  coach-office, 
We  like  the  Londoners — their  joyous  en-  or  for  an  omnibus  cad  who  has  inherited  largely, 
thusiasm  is  like  the  hearty  gaiety  of  a  girl  He  usually  wears  a  broadish-brimmed  hat,  fur- 
ather  first  ball,  while  the  listlessness  of  nished  with  a  loop  and  string  to  secure  it  to  his 
many  of  what  aie  called  regular  sportsmen  *^f  ,^  'I  tempestuous  weather,  and  a  long-waisl- 
uidiAjr  M  «  ^  */  r  .u  1  11  "^  r  ^  dark  coat,  with  a  widish  hem  in  lieu  of  a  col- 
resembles  the  inertness  of  the  Mle  of  many  j^p^  and  with  astoundingly  wide-apart  hind  but- 
seasons.  Colonel  Cook,  who  hunted  what  tons,  but  very  loose  and  ample  in  the  skirts;  bis 
may  be  called  a  cockney  country — part  of  neck-cloth  is  generally  white,  and  tied  so  as  to 
Sssez — bears  testimony  to  tho  excellence  display  as  much  of  his  poll  as  possible ;  his  waist- 
of  their  characters : —  coat  is  easy,  lonff,  and  groomish  in  cut,  whilst 

his  trousers  are  close-fitting,  short,  and  secured 
«  Should  you  happen  to  keep  hounds,"  says  he,  under  a  tliick,  round-locd,  well-cleaned  boot,  by 
•*  at  no  great  distance  from  London,  you  will  find  ^  long  narrow  sU-ap.  His  great  coat,  wrapper, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital  (cockneys,  coatoon,  pea-jacket,  or  whatever  he  may  please 
if  you  please)  good  sportsmen,  v^eW  mounted,  and  to  call  it,  is  indescribably  bepatched,  bestiched, 
riding  well  to  hounds :  they  never  interfere  with  and  bepocketed— constructecl  on  the  plcui  best 
the  management  of  them  in  the  field,  contribute  calculated  to  afford  extraordinary  facilities 
liberally  to  the  expense,  and  pay  their  subscrip-  fyr  getting  at  halfpence  to  pay  turnpikes 
tions  reffularly. ...  Whenever  I  went  to  town  I  ^jth  rapidity,  and  for  withstanding  unusual  in- 
received  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality  clemency  of  weather  in  an  exposed  situation, 
from  these  gentlemen;  capital  dinners,  and  the  Hesauntersabout  with  a  sort  of  jaunty  swagger, 
choicest  wines.  We  occasionally  went  the  best  twitching  his  head  on  one  side  about  thrice  in  a 
pace  over  the  mahogany,  oOen  ran  the  Portuguese  minute ;  he  carries  a  slight  switch  in  his  hand, 
a  sharp  burst,  and  whoo- whooped  many  a  long-  ^ith  which  he  deliberately  rehearses,  as  he 
corked  FVenchmanP^  strolls  along,  the  outline  of  a  severe  double- 
Be  it  observed,  that  there  is  a  wide  differ-  thonging  with  which  he  means  to  surprise  his 
ence  between  the  London  sportsman  and  the  r^eTS  SovTaWn^g.  K  ffin^a? 
London  sportmg-man.  The  former  loves  the  ^^^^^  are  the  family  affairs  of  stage-coachmen, 
country,  and  rushes  eagerly  at  early  dawn  to  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  coaches  commit- 
enjoy  a  long  day's  diversion,  while  the  latter  ted  to  their  charge.  He  would  rather  be  accost- 
ed familiarly  before  witnesses  by  Brighton  Bill 
♦  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy— 1719.  than  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 
t  Observations  on  Fox-Hunting,  p.  148.  The  de-  „  ,  -  ^,  .  j  ^  u  i*  m 
rlvation  of  cockney  bss  gravelled  our  philologistji.—  .  Such  figures  as  this  used  to  be  very  famil- 
Meric  Casaobon  is  clear  for  «i>oyrvir(— not  a  bad  bit  iar  to  all  who  saw  the  arrival  or  the  departure 
of  pedantry ;  —but  we  have  Utile  doobt  it  is  a  dimin-  of"  The  Age"  or  "  The  Times ;"  but  they  are 

P^^y±\^.rre^^:'4!:A^^4^rLT  "oj  '•'«•  There  survives  however,  another 
leviUes  and  vices  of  the  townsfolk  are  all  associated  and  a  still  lower  grade  of  London  sportmg^ 
in  the  primitive  rustic  mind  with  the  one  over-  men — Slower  in  rank — lower  in  every  thing-* 
whelming  idea  of  devotion  to  deli<^te  fare.  ^ho  tend  materially  to  bring  the  fair  fame  of 

^l^]'^^^^^'^^^^^'^^^^^  ^«  C^«-  our  citizens  into  disrepute*    We  allude  to 

«  And  when  this  jape  is  laid  another  day,  ^^«  steeple-chase  and  hurdle-race  riders.  We 

I  shall  be  halden  a  oaib  [iocH]  or  a  Cokenay."        denounce  the  whole  aystem.  Itia  bad  in  erory 
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point  of  view — cjuel,  dangerous,  and  useless — 
cruel  to  horses,  dangerous  to  riders,  and  uae- 
1p*»  in  nil  its  results — except,  indeed,  the  fre- 
quent riddance  it  makcH  of  fools.  What  can 
bt  more  cruel  than  rewarding  a  noble  ani- 
mal who  has  ciuried  his  rider  gallantly 
throughout  the  winter,  when  hia  lega  want 
Ti;et  mid  refreahment,  b;  a  butchering  race 
•cross  country,  without  the  wonted  stimu- 
lus in  the  cry  of  hounds — and  all  for  a  few 
soTeteigns  sweepstake  T  What  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  the  pranks  of  a  set  of  hot- 
bcadt^d  youiha,  rouaed  perhaps  with  the  false 
courage  of  brandy,  netting  off  to  gallop 
nraight  across  an  art iRci ally-fenced  country, 
•mtDst  captains  who  don  their  titles  with 
iMtr  jackets,  and  retire  after  the  race  into 
the  pri»8Cy  of  grooms  or  stable-men  T  If  it 
ii  the  speed  of  the  horse  that  the  owner  wish- 
es la  ascertain,  the  smooth  race-course  is  the 
plac«  fur  that ;  and  as  to  saying  that  hunters 
mnat  be  able  "  to  go  the  pace,"  we  answer, 
thai  hounds  must  go  even  faster  than  they  do 
to  require  the  pace  that  steeple-chases  are 
ridden  at.  Every  day  sees  the  hunting  coun- 
4riea  becoming  more  inclosed  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
that  the  hedges  are  no  impediment  to 
e  lox  and  hounds  to  say  it  is  necessary 
rideahorae"  full  tilt,"  and  "at  score"  while 
ey  arc  running.  No  doubt  there  are  bursts, 
It  there  are  few  without  some  breathing 
me— and  at  any  rate  the  excitement  of  the 
Rinds  tends  an  impetus  to  the  horse,  which 
e  apur  of  the  steeple-chaser  can  never  sup- 

An  Btnusing  book  mi^ht  bo  written  on 
10  "genuine  sportaraen"  of  this  our  greai 
ity;  and  we  heartily  wish  Mr,  Surtees  of 
*cmaierly  Hall,  Northumberland,  to  nhom 
«  are  indebted  for  the  volumes  named  at 
10  bi:ad  of  this  paper,  would  undertake  the 

We  believe  the  Epping  Hunt  was  taken 

Ki  after  the  downfall  of  the  citv  pack  by 
om  Rounding  and  his  brother  Oick.  Dick 
l«d  in  I8I3,leaving  Tom,  who,  though  now, 
las  I  dead  too,  will  never  die  in  the  annnle 
f  the  chase.  He  has  been  celebrated  by 
iood— bnt  the  greatest  compliment  perhaps 
that  could  be  paid  him  was  that  the  Epping 
BuDt  died  with  him.  Happy  we  are  to 
think  that  with  our  editorial  ubiquity  we 
toco  joined  the  Epping  Hunt.  Though 
lomewhal  shorn  of  its  glory — still  Tom 
^^  idiug  was  there — the  living  likeness  of 
Sworgc  ill.  —  the  courteous  host  of  the 
Horso  and  Groom  at  Woodford  Wells  : — 

"  A  snow-while  heart,  a  merry  eye, 
A  chMk  of  jolly  bfuih, 
A  clatei  lioi  lai<l  on  by  Health 
WiLh  Maswr  Rcyonrd's  biutih  P 
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We  know  not  if  Tom  Rounding  felt  the 
contempt  that  most  old  fox-huntrrs  do  for 
siHg-huntiog— but  certainly,  the  day  we  had 
the  honor  of  attending,  there  was  not  much 
energy  in  the  out-of-doors  department.  A 
stupid-looking  hind,  its  head  garnished  with 
dingy  ribbons,  was  uncarted  before  a  dozen 
yelping  unsizeobte  hounds,  whom  no  exet- 
lions  or  persuasions  of  a  blowsy  wbipper-in 
clad  in  green,  with  the  peak  of  his  cap 
turned  behind  to  conduct  the  rain  down  his 
back,  could  induce  to  pack  together;  and 
after  n  circuitous  struggle  of  a  mite  or  so, 
hind,  hounds,  and  horsemen  found  them- 
setvesattheback  of  the  Horse  and  Groom— 
with   the  real  business  of  the  day  yet  to 


1 


But  Surrey  was  the  great  scene  of  action. 
Ten  years  ago,  in  that  county,  there  were 
three  packs  of  fox-hounds,  one  of  stag* 
hounds,  and  innumerable  packs  of  harriers. 
When  Mr.  Jorrocks,  whose  exploits  we  are 
now  approaching,  wanted  to  astonish  his 
friend  the  Yorkahireman  with  the  brilliancy 
of  Surrey  doings,and  mounted  him  for  a  day 
with  "them  'ounds,"  they  overtook  neat 
Croydon  a  gentleman  reading  a  long  list 
decorated  with  a  slag-hunt  at  the  top, 
choosing  which  pack  he  should  go  to,  just 
as  one  reads  the  play-billB  during  a 
"Temperance  Corner'*  dinner,  to  see  which 
theatre  is  beat  worth  patronizing. 

We  cannot  allude  to  those  days  wilhotit 
giving  n  word  to  the  late  "Parson  Harvey 
of  Pimlico,"  as  he  was  generally  called. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  a  tall, 
eccentric,  horse-breoker-looking  individual, 
dressed  in  nn  old  black  coat,  with  drab 
breeches  and  gaiiers,  lounging  up  and  down 
the  Park  on  a  thorough-bred  and  frequently 
hooded  horse:  that  was  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Harvey,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  animal, 
and  the  owner  of  many  valuable  horses.  He 
was  an  amiable,  inofiensive  man,  and  an 
oracle  in  horse-flesh,  particularly  where 
rocing  matters  were  concerned.  His  last 
appearance  in  public  was  on  Newmarket 
Heath,  whither  he  was  drawn  in  a  bed-car- 
riage, bis  feeble  head  propped  up  with  pil- 
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not  be  supposed  that 
.Mr.  Harvey  had  no  regard  for  religious  du- 
ties: far  from  it.  Though  without  prefer- 
ment, and  long  before  the  Tracts  were  heard 
of,  he  was  a  daily  attendant  at  Church: 
morning-service  at  Westminster  Abbey  in- 
variably included  him  among  its  congrega- 
tion. His  style  of  doing  this,  however,  had 
something  of  peculiarity  about  it.  Disdain- 
ing to  walk,  and  being,  moreover,  an  econ- 
omist, he  hit  upon  an  expedient  for  provid- 
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nig  shelter  for  bis  horse  without  the  ex-  Many  hasty  critics  accused'  the  author 
pense  of  a  livery-stable.  His  long  eques-  of  "  Jorrocks  s  Jaunts  and  Jollities"  (1838) 
trian  exercises  wearing  out  much  iron,  he  of  plagiarising  Pickwick  and  Co.,  regard- 
always  rode  that  horse  to  the  Abbey  which  less  of  the  preface,  which  stated  that  the 
most  wanted  shoeing,  and  so  got  standing  chapters  ^*  were  reprinted  from  the  New 
room  at  a  neighboring  smithy ;  but  as  a  set  Sporting  Magazine,  wherein  they  had  ap- 
of  shoes  a-day  would  more  than  supply  his  peared  between  the  years  1831  and  1834," 
Btud,  the  worthy  parson  had  only  one  shoe  long  before  Mr.  Dickens  emerged  into  pub- 
put  on  at  a  time,  so  that  each  horse  got  lie  notice.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
four  turns !  sire  of  Jorrocks  would  no  more  think  of 

Mr.  Daniel  (in  his  ^^  Rural  Sports*')  relates  such  a  thing  as  filching  another  man's  style 
a  singular  instance  of  London  keenness  and  than  would  the  more  prolific '' Box."  Iu>w 
management,  which  may  be  placed  in  con-  far  the  popularity  of  ^*  The  Jaunts"  may 
trast  with  the  extravagance  of  modern  es-  have  induced  certain  publishers  to  wish  for 
tablishments : —  a  Cockney  sportsman  of  their  own   is  an- 

"Mr.  Osbaldeston,  clerk  to  an  attorney  [aeon-  other  matter  :  but  the  dialect  of  Jorrocks 
nexion,  no  doubt,  of  the  inodem  '*  squire"]  sup-  was  and  is  his  own  ;  and  we  must  equally 
ported  himself,  with  half-a-dozen  children,  disclaim  on  the  part  of  our  independent 
as  many  couple  of  hounds,  and  two  hunters,   friend,  as  respects  character,  all  clanship  or 

with  always  a  good  coat  on  his  back.    To  ex-  r?^'^'.",*  sportsman   to    the    backbone, 

plain  this  seemmg  impossibility,  it  should  be  ob-  Pickwick's  real  merits  are  many  and  great: 

served  that.  aAer  the  expiration  of  oflice-hourB,  but  thorough  ignorance  of  all  appertaining 

Mr.  Osbalaeston  acted  as  an  acountant  for  the  to  sporting  was  his  prime  qualification  for 

butchers  in  Clare-market,  who  paid  him  in  offal  the  chairmanship  of  the  club— a  true  cock^ 
The  choicest  morsels  of  this  he  selected  for  him- 


mrains  from  a  neichboring  brewhouse,  and  on  ted,  "  Gulaj  et  ventri  deditus. 
damaged  com,  wim  which  he  was  supplied  by  In  these  volumes  the  character  of  the 
a  comcbandler,  whose  books  he  kept  m  order,  sporting  grocer  is  brought  out  in  still  more 
Onceortwicea  week  in  the  season  lie  hunted;  perfect  developement  than  in  the  produc- 
and  by  giving  a  hare  now  and  then  to  the  farm-  ^'  ^  ,ggg  ^^^  j^ey  embrace  a  view  of 
ers  over  whose  ground  he  sported,  he  secured  ,1  l-  *  '  -  u  /i  ''"•"*°^'' ■  Yl 
their  good  will  and  permiision;  and  several  ^^^  history  of  Handley  Cross,  both  as  a 
genUemen  (struck  with  the  extraordinary  eco-  watering-place  and  a  rival  to  Melton  Mow- 
nomical  mode  of  his  hunting  arrangemems,  bray,  previous  to  his  advent  in  the  locality 
which  were  generally  known)  winked  at  his  go-  of  his  new  adventures.  We  are  willing  to 
ing  over  their  manors.  Mr.  Osbaldeston  was  quote  freely  from  this  preliminary  part,  as 
Ae  younger  son  of  a  genUeman  of  good  family  many  of  our  readers  may  know  and  care 
but  small  lorlune  in  the  north  of  England  ;anj,  jitUe  about  hunts,  but  few  or  none  of  them 
havmg  imprudently  roamed  one  of  his  father's  '^  «*"  ""  «  »'  i  *  *^^  ^*  hvm^  vt  b»c^ui 
servants,  was  turned  out  of  doors,  wiUi  no  other  ^^^  have  avoided  some  acquaintance  with 
fortune  than  a  southern  hound  big  with  pup,  spas  ;  and  we  wish  to  show  them  that  our 
and  whose  offspring  from  that  time  became  a  author,  though  a  crack  sportsman,  is  quite 
source  of  amusement  to  him."  awake  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  besides. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  one  change  For  example,  we  believe  the  following  ac- 
that  railroads  have  efi^ected  in  the  sporting  count  of  the  medical  worthies  who  first 
department  of  London  life  ;  but  that  was  a  made  the  Handley  waters  famous  will  be 
trifle.  All  England  has  been  contracted,  allowed  to  equal  in  accuracy  and  far  sur- 
as it  were,  within  the  span  of  our  metropolis,  pass  in  spirit  any  parallel  record  that  could 
Sportsmen  who  rose  by  candlelight,  and  be  cited  from  the  pages  of  Granville : — 
with  difficulty  accomplished  a  Croydon  or  „  ^^^  ^  g^.^^,  ^  ^^.  ^^^^ 
Barne  meet  by  eleven,  can  now  start  horse  roundabout  apothecary,  who  had  somewhat  im^ 
and  all,  by  the  early  tram,  and  take  the  paired  his  constitution  by  his  jolly  performances 
cream  of  Leicestershire  for  their  day  !  while  walking  the  hospitals  in  London,  had  set- 
The  Yorkshire  hills  resound  to  the  guns  tied  at  Appledove,  a  small  market-town  in  the 
that  formerly  alarmed  only  Hampstead  and  vale,  where  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  want  of 
Highgate  ;  and  the  lazy  Lea  is  deserted  for  pracUce  in  common  with  two  or  three  other  for- 
the  rushing  Tweed  or  sparkling  Teviot.  r&lSTeJ^'Sl^ssrS 
No  wonder  therefore,  that  we  should  now  eountry  tradition,  ^  cabbie  of  ^ring  ev«y 
find  our  old  fnend  Mr.  Jorrocks  on  a  new  thing,'  he  tried  it  on  himself,  and  either  the  wi- 
and  comparatively  diatant  field  of  action.  ter  or  the  exercise  in  walkiiig  to  and  iro  had  a 
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Wfy  fceneficia]  effect  on  his  dtgesUVc  powers. 
Ua  lUliUyxed  its  caatenls,  and,  finding  the  ingre- 
dienla  he  expeciei),  he  eel  himaelf  (o  work  to  turn 
it  la  till  own  adi-dntage.  Having  secured  n  lease 
or  the  spring,  he  look  (he  [»te  Stephen  Dump- 
lings hooae  on  the  green,  where,  at  one  or  other 
of  iti  faar  front  wiiidawa,  a  numerous  tribe  of 
liltle  Swizxies  might  be  seen  na.llemng  their 
Boaw  Rgalnst  tiie  panes,  Roger  possegsed  eve- 
tf  re<{UiBite  for  a  great  expenmeatal  prnciition- 
cr — naaurnnce,  a  wife  and  large  family,  and 
Karcely  any  thing  to  keep  them  on. 

'•  Bein^  a  shrewd  sort  of  lellow,  he  knew  there 
VU  nothing  like  striking  out  a.  new  light  for  at- 
tracting notice,  and  the  more  that  light  ivaa  in 
ftccoriliince  with  the  wialies  of  the  world,  the 
man  likely  was  ii  to  turn  to  hia  own  advanLage. 
Hairihe  enmplainta  of  the  upper  classes  he  knew 
KTOM  t^om  over-eating  and  indolence,  so  he 
thought,  if  he  could  originate  a  doctrine  tli:it 
with  the  use  of  Handley  UroM  waters  people 
might  eat  and  drink  what  they  pleaEed,  his  (or- 
tane  would  be  as  good  at  made.  Aided  by  the 
local  press,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  a  certain 
•Iteation  to  the  waier,  the  benefit  of  which  soon 
Wgun  lo  be  felt  hy  the  villagers  of  the  place ; 
tnl  the  Landlord  of  ihc  Fox  and  Grapes  had  his 
liable  constantly  dllcd  with  gigs  and  horses  of 
Ifaa  TUItors.  Presently  lodgings  were  sought 
after,  and  carpeting  began  to  cover  the  bcTurc 
MDiled  staircases  of  the  cottages.  These  were 
toon  found  inauBicienI ;  and  an  enterprising 
kicklayer  gol  up  a  building  society  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  row  of  fuui^roomed  collages,  called  the 
Grand  Bsplnnadc.  Others  quickly  followed, 
Iba  last  undenakiog  always  eclipcing  its  prede- 


-'Ah.  Is 
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uld  say,  ii 


L  maty  ttlderman  slowly  dieclose^  the  eymptom 
I  'Soan  act  yoii  on  your  legs  again.  Was  far 
■  VOTM  myself.  All  stomach  air— all  stomach— 
[  fltfre-TounhB  of  our  complalnisarise  from  siom- 
■ohi'  alrokins  his  corpulent  proiuberancy  with 
Ma  Uand,  and  twisting  his  patient's  button  with 
tiw  oilier.  '  Clean  you  well  out,  and  then 
itraogthcn  the  syBlem.  Dine  with  me  at  five, 
■nd  we  will  talk  it  all  over.' 
"To  the  great  and  dignified  he  was  more 
I  tetarooniou".  '  You  see,  Sir  Harry,'  he  would 
'  WKf,  ^  ir»  all  done  hy  ealirtg !  More  people  dig 
lb«ir  graves  with  their  teeih  than  we  imagine. 
Vol  that  I  would  deny  you  the  good  things  of 
Ihii  world,  but  I  would  recommend  a  few  at  a 
lima,  and  no  miring.  No  side  dishes.  No 
Uqaeurs — only  two  or  three  wines.  Whatever 
yeuf  atoiDacli  fanciea,  gioe  it!  Begin  now,  to- 
MMMTOMr,  with  the  waters.  A  pint  before  break' 
&M— balfan  hour  aller,  tea,  fried  ham  and  eggs, 
inHm  breud,  and  a  walk.  Luncheon — another 
pint — a  roaai  pigeon  and  fried  poiatoea,  then  a 
l^da.  Dinner  ut  six,  not  later,  minrl;  grdvy  soup, 
fftm  of  sherry,  nia  fresh  turbot  and  lobeler- 
«0e«— wouldn't  recommend  salmon— another 
rtiM  orsherrv — then  a  good  cut  out  of  the  mid- 
■koT  a  well-Drowned  saddle  of  ranlton — wash 
tlo*er  with  n  few  glosses  of  iced  champagne — 
and  If  you  like  a  Tittle  light  pnslr^  to  wind  op 


or  cucumbers,  or  oeloiy,  at  dinner, 


1  regtmm, 
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fruit  after.  Turtle-soup  is  very  wholesome,  so 
is  venison.  Don't  let  the  punch  be  too  acid 
though.  Drink  the  waters,  )lv 
and  you'll  be  well  In  no  time.' 

"  We  beg  pardon  for  not  having  drawn  a  more 
elaborate  sketch  of  Mr.  Swizsle  before.  In 
height  be  was  exaciiy  five  feet  eighl,  and  forty 
years  of  age.  He  had  a  long,  fat,  red  face,  with 
fillle  twinkling  black  eyes,  set  high  In  his  fore- 
head, surmounted  by  fuUish  eyebrows  and  short 
bristly  Iron-gray  hair,  brushed  op  like  a  hedge- 
hog's back.  His  nose  was  snub,  and  he  rejoiced 
in  an  ample  double  chin,  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  tightness  of  an  ill-tied  white 
iieckclnth,  and  the  ansencc  of  all  whisker  or  hair 
from  his  face.  A  country-made  snuS'-rolored 
coal,  black  waistcoat,  and  short  greenish-drab 
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natured  smile  hovered  round  the  dimples  of  his 
lat  cheeks,  which  set  a  p:)tient  at  ease  on  the 
instant.  This,  with  his  unaffected,  cherry,  free 
and  easy  manner,  and  the  comfortable  nature  of 
hia  prcacripiions,  gained  hira  innumerable  pa- 
tients. That  to  some  he  did  good  there  is  no 
doubL  The  mere  early  rising  and  exercise  be 
insiaied  upon  would  renovate  a  consiitutioa  im- 

E aired  by  loo  close  application  to  business  and 
ad  air ;  while  the  gourmands,  among  whom  his 
principal  practice  lay,  would  be  benefilled  by 
abstinence  and  regular  hours.  The  water,  no 
doubt,  had  its  roerils,  but,  as  usual,  was  greatly 
aided  by  early  rising,  pure  air,  the  absence  of 
cares,  regular  habits,  and  the  other  ndvantagea 
which  mmcral  waters  invariably  claim  as  their 
own.  One  thing  the  Doctor  never  wanted— a 
reason  why  it  did  not  cure.  If  a  patient  vrent 
hack  on  his  hands,  he  soon  hit  off  an  excuse — 
'you  surely  didn't  dine  otT goose  on  Mtchaelmas- 
day?'  or  'Hadn't  you  some  filberts  for  dessertf 
&,t. — all  which  iniormation  he  got  from  ihe  ser- 
vants or  shopkeepers  of  tlie  place.  When  a 
patient  died  on  his  hands,  ho  would  say,  *He 
was  as  good  as  dead  when  he  came.' " — vol.  i. 
p.  23. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  that  wherever  there  is 
room  for  one  great  doctor  there  must  be  an 
openinsr  Cor  a  second.  Accordingly,  the 
hearty  John  Bull  of  the  faculty  is  soon 
elbowed  by  an  interesting  foreigner: — 

"  Determined  to  he  Swizzle's  opposite  in  every 
particular,  he  was  sludioualy  attentive  to  bis 
dress.  Not  thai  he  indulged  in  ^ay  colore  but 
his  black  suit  fitted  without  a  wrin'kie,  and  his 
ihin  dress  boolsshonewllh  patent  polish',  tumed- 
back  cambric  wriatbonda  displayed  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  hand,  and  set  ojt  a,  massive  an- 
tique ring  or  two.  He  had  four  small  frills  to  his 
shirt,  anJan  auburn-hair  chain  crossed  his  broad 
roll-collnrcd  waistcoat,  and  passed  a  most  dimi- 
nutive Geneva  watch  Into  his  pocket  He  was  a 
widower.  Mystery  being  his  object,  he  avoided 
the  public  gaze.  Unlike  Roger  Swizzle,  who 
either  trudged  from  patient  to  patient,  or  whisked 
.iboul  in  a  gig,  Dr.  Sebastian  Mello  drove  to  and 
fro  in  a  clarci-colored  Ry,  drawn  by  dun  ponies. 
Through  Ihe  plaie-glaKS  windows  a  glimpse  of 
his  reclining  figure  might  be  caught,  lolling  lux- 
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.uriousl^r  in  the  depths  of  its  Bwellin^;  cushions,  master  who  should  be  qualified  to  giro  the 

or  musing  complacently  with  his  chin  on  a  mas-  concern  a  still  more  effectual  lift  in  the 

sive  gold-headed  cane.    With  the  men  he  was  ^y^g  ^f  ^^^  world 

shy  and  mysterious ;  but  he  codid  talk  and  flat-  ^Fortunately  several  influential  membera 

ter  the  women  mto  a  belief  that  they  were  almost  ,    x^'t^uuakviv  o^»^i«*  immm^«w«i  uivmimv*- 

as  clever  as  himself.  *>ad  perused  the  "  Jaunts  and  Jollities/  and 

^  Portraits  appeared  at  the  windows,  bespeak-  after  a  lengthened  negotiation  the   cele- 

ing  the  characters  of  each— Swizzle  sat  with  a  brated  Mr.  Jorrocks  was  prevailed  upon  to 

patient  at  a  round  table,  indulging  in  a  bee's-  accept  the  vacant  post.     We  must  allow 

winged  bottle  of  port,  while  MeUo  reclined  in  a  hi,  biographer  to  introduce  the  prince  of 

curiously  carved  chair,  one  be-rmged  hand  sup-  ofocers'— 

porting  his  flowing-locked  head,  and  the  other  ^             ' 

nolding  a  book.    Swizzle's  was  painted  by  the  "  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  Mr.  Jorrocks 

artist  who  did  the  attractive  window-blind  at  the  had  passed  the  grand  climacteric,  and,  balancing 

late  cijrar-shop  in  the  Piccadilly  Circus,  while  his  age  with  less  accuracy  than  he  balanced  his 

Sebastian  was  indebted  to  Grant  for  the  gentle-  books,  called  himself  between  fifty  and  sixty, 

manly  ease  that  artist  invariably  infuses  into  his  He  was  a  stiff,  square-built,  middle-sized  man, 

admirable  portraits.** — vol  i.  p.  31.  with  a  thick  neck  and  a  large  round  head.    A 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  visitors  began  woolly,  broad-brimraed,  lowish-crowned  hat  mt 

to  muster  strong  at  the  new  spa,  a  Master  with  a  jaunt)r  sidelong  sort  of  air  upon  a  bushy 

r!i!  ^'  •"""&  »*  »*iw  uow  »jj«,  •m«o..ci  nut-brown  Wig,  worn  for  comfort  and  not  decep- 
of  the  Ceremonies  must  be  elected  :  but  we  ^^j^^  indeed  his  grey  whiskers  would  have 
reffret  that  we  cannot  class  the  luckv  can-  acted  as  a  contradiction  if  he  had,  but  deception 
didate  for  this  high  oflice,  Captain  Miser-  formed  no  part  of  Mr.  Jorrocks's  character.  He 
rimus  Doleful,  with  either  the  rough  and  had  a  fine  open  countenance,  and  though  his 
jolly  jEsculapius  of  Handley  Cross,  or  his  turn-up  nose,  little  gray  eyes,  and  rather  twisted 
abstemious  and  dandified  rival.  The  M.  C.  ?^"^  ^®7  "«^^  handsome.  sUll  there  was  a  com- 
;.  .  M.A*«  ^«.:^.*.,.^ .  -«j  «,-*  •^.«»4  ^-««  binanon  of  fun  and  good  humor  m  his  looks 
IS  a  mere  caricature ;  and  we  resent  espe-  that  pleasedat  first  silht,  and  made  one  forget 
cially  the  extravagant  blunder  the  author  all  the  rest  His  dress  wai  generally  the  same- 
has  made  m  representing  him  as  the  chosen  a  puddingy  white  neckcloth  tied  in  a  knot,  capa- 
pet  of  Mrs.  Barnington — a  splendid  Leeds  cious  shirt-frill  (shirt  made  without  collars,)  a 
lady,  no  longer  in  her  first  bloom  indeed,  single-breasted,  high-collared  bufi' waistcoat  with 
but  in  the  full  magnificence  of  her  matronly  covered  buttons,  a  blue  coat  with  meial  ones— 
development.  The  husband  of  this  Queen  dark-blue  stocking-net  pantolcK>njs  and  H^^^ 
of  Handley,  a  rich  Cheshire  squireris  as  ^^  ^'^  l«;f  tassels,  disnlaymg  the  liberal 

•  1  ei~»^'t  u  T  J""^  otjuno,  ja  as  dimensions  of  his  wcll-tumed  hmbs.  The  coat- 
sick  of  his  wife  as  she  is  of  him— but  though,  pockets  were  outside,  and  the  back  buttons  far 
under  such  circumstances,  some  extraneous  apart 

flirtation  might  have  seemed  within  the  '^His  business-place  was  in  St  Botolph's 
limits  of  the  probable,  that  such  a  lady  Lane,  in  the  city,  but  his  residence  was  in  Great 
should  have  chosen  to  console  herself  with  Coram  Street  This  is  rather  a  curious  locality, 
a  poor,  battered,  ghastly  Militia  Captain  is  fi^^  P^^^®  considering  it  west,  while  those  m 
«  v.»^..lf.^.,o  :J-Lj:k:i:.  .  a*  *u  the  west  consider  it  east  The  fact  is  that  Great 
a  monstrous  incred  bil  ty.  At  the  same  Coram  Street  is  somewhere  about  the  centre  of 
time.  If  we  can  overlook  this  glaring  blun-  London,  near  the  London  University,  and  not  a 
der,  the  scenes  between  the  wife,  the  bus-  great  way  from  the  Euston  station  of  the  Bir- 
band,  and  the  swain  are  very  cleverly  sus-  mingham  railway.  Neat,  unassuming  houses 
tained — so  much  so,  that  we  fully  expect  ^orm  the  sides,  and  the  west  end  is  graced  with 
to  see  them  pillaged  by  the  theatres.  Some  ^  l^^i^ing  that  acts  the  double  part  of  a  reading- 
other  characters  of  less  importance,  but  all  ''^°"!  ,^'?^  swimming-bath-"  literature  and  lave- 

I      1    ^  t.   J          i"^        1     *.  mcnt "  IS  over  the  door, 

very  nicely  sketched,  need  not  detain  us.  .i„  ^^  ^^-.^^  the  dazzling  glare  of  civic 

At  the  period  after  the  waters  first  began  pomp  and  courUy  state  are  equally  unknown, 

to  be  frequented,  there  was  on  the  spot  a  Fifteen-year-old  foot-boys,  in  cotton  velveteens 

primitive  farmer's  pack  of  hounds — trench-  and  variously  fitting  coats,  being  the  objects  of 

er-fed,  as  they  are  called — that  is  to  say,  ambition,  while  the  rattling  of  pewter  pots  about 

where  every  man  kept  one.    As  the  place  ^^^^.  ®*^^°^^  denotes  the  usual  dinner.hour.---Itis 

proceeds  to  expand,  a  little  more  ambition  *  T^?K'^"*^Vf-^'^K^  highly  popular  with  Punch 

f.    „^           *    •      -L      u      .•        J       "^/i"  and  Other  public  characters."— vol.  1.  pp.  120-122. 

IS   apparent   in    the    hunting   department.  •^                                       '^^ 

Michael  Hardy,  a  knowing,  comfortable  The  readers  of  the  *  Jaunts'  will  perceive 
yeoman,  takes  the  lead,  and  under  his  aus-  that  the  hero  of  Great  Coram  Street  has  ad- 
pices  the  pack  acquires  some  provincial  vanccd  considerably  in  years  since  the  date 
distinction.  That  eminent  character,  how-  of  his  Surrey  feats  and  the  trip  to  Paris  with 
ever,  is  after  one  glorious  day's  sport  run  Countess  Benvolio;  but  his  taste  and  man- 
to  ground — gathered  to  his  fathers  ;  and  ners  preserve  very  much  the  old  stamp.  Mrs. 
very  serious  difiicuhy  occurs  as  to  the  dis-  Jorrocks  is  stiH  as  fat  and  nearly  as  oomely 
covery  of  a  fit  successor — ^that  is  to  say,  a  as  she  used  to  bo    as  proud  and  p^h^»s  as 


Anions  of  the  great  man  :  the  niece  Belinda 
nas  from  a  pale  little  threadpaper  girl  become 
K  plump,  rosy  charmer,  alighly  given  to  co- 
quetry— but  at  heart  good,  and  really  very 
pretty.  Botsy.  the  maid,  is  still  what  we  re- 
member— handsome,  active,  clever,  manag- 
ing— a  principal  personage  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  possessing  special  influence  orei 
ber  iniksier.  Binjaniin,  the  boy.  is  as  short 
u  when  Jorrocka  picked  him  out  of  the  Pen- 
taafille  Poortiouse — but  his  wits  have  been 
tonsiderably  sharpened  from  living  several 
^euB  under  the  roof,  and  occasionally  partak- 
tng  in  the  sporting  excursions,  of  so  eminent 


Mr.  J.  and  family  tear  themselves  from 
Great  Coram  Street,  and  proceed  to  the  Trr- 
Mnuf  in  the  same  elegant  vehicle  which  we 
bad  admired  of  old  on  the  cover-side  near 
Croydon — a  roomy,  double-bodied  phaeton, 
•ky-blue  body,  red  wheels  picked  out  with 
black — Jorrocks  and  Belinda  in  front,  Mrs. 
J,  and  Betsy  behind — the  two  celebrated 
Bteeda  of  all-work,  Xerxes,  and  .dr/cr- Xerxes, 
tandetrnvise — Benjamin  riding  postilion  on 
ibe  leader.  In  two  or  three  short  hours  they 
are  carried  over  what  used  to  be  a  long  day's 
journey,  and  arrive  at  the  Handley  Cross  Sta- 
lion  of  the  Lily-white  sand  Railway,  recently 
opened  for  (he  purpose  of  supplying  the  me- 
tropolis with  that  useful  article.  The  prln- 
cipaJ  members  of  (he  hunting  club  are  io 
waiting,  with  the  charity  boys  and  girls  In 
tbeir  Sunday  clothes,  the  Spa  band,  and  in 
bet  the  elite  of  the  now  fashionable  place. 
Mr.  Jorrocks  is  received  amidst  tumultuous 
demonstrations  of  curiosity  and  respect. 
Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Barnington,  nor  any  of 
tbe  cxclusives,  have  been  let  in  to  the  grocer- 
ifaip — Mr.  J.  has  been  to  them  merely  'a 
wealthy  gentleman  engaged  in  commercial 
ptrsnits' — and  if  the  appearance  of  himself 
Utd  lua  parly  be  somewhat  less  imposing  than 
bad  been  anticipated,  much  toleration  is  ex- 
tended to  the  caprices  of  a  sporting  million- 
tutirt.  No  doubt  the  regular  equipages  art 
to  come  down  by  the  slower  train  in  the  after- 
noon. 

"  Mr.  Jorrocka,  pulling  ahort  up,  stood  erect  in 
ttw  vehicle,  and  taking  oil'  his  luw-crowned  hnl 
bgirtd  and  waved  it  repeatedly  to  the  company, 
while  Mr*.  Joriocha  acknowledged  the  compli- 
toeAt  br  frequrnt  kuafe  of  her  hnnd,  and  Be- 
Ulldi^e  moe  became  suffused  with  bluahes  at  the 
pohlicity  and  novelty  of  her  siluation. — Having 
iUfliMeutly  excrciKed  their  lungs,  hala  began  to 
reM  upon  their  owners'  heads,  handkcrchipfp 
were  returned  to  their  reljculea,  and  amid  a 
genemi  buzz  and  exclamation  of  appluuee  a 
meh  »»■  made  at  (he  carriage  to  get  a  closer 
view  of  Belinda.  'By  Jove,  what  a  hcauiiPu! 
aVl''  exclaimed  Captain  Percival,  eyeing  Be- 
Xmi^  liirough  his  glau.     'Did  you  ever  tee  such 
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eyes?' asked  a  aecood.  'Ilundsomost  c. 
ever  beheld!  What  a  quiz  ihc  old  giri  iaP 
Is  she  her  daughter?"  inquired  a  third  of  Cap- 
tain Doleful,  who  woa  busy  marshalUng  the  pn- 
cession.  'Lots  of  money  1  suppoael'  'He 
looks  like  a  rich  fellow,  witli  that  great  sack  ol 
~  M'Intosh.  The  servant  girl's  not  bad-look- 
g.'  '  Mias  for  my  money,  I'm  in  love  with  her 
already.  I  wi«h  she'd  stand  up  and  let's  see  ber 
"*":c.'  '  I  lay  o  guinea  she's  a  clipper.  There's 
hand !  Vti  be  bound  for  it  she  has  a  good 
foot  and  ankle.  None  ofyour  hairy-heel'd  ones.' 
looks  like  a  jolly  old  dog.  We  shall  have 
of  dinners,  1  dare  say.'  Doleful's  face 
wrinkled  into  half  its  usual  size  with  delight, 
for  he  plainly  saw  he  had  made  a  bit;  and  most 
fortunate  were  those  who  had  cultivated  his 
riendship  through  the  medium  of  the  subscrip- 
:!on-books  at  the  libraries,  for  the  two-guinea 
subscribers  were  Immediately  presented  to  the 
trio,  while  the  guinea  men  were  let  in  at  intet- 
vaJB  a«  llic  croccGsion  moved  along." — voL  i. 
pp.  170,  171, 

From  the  balcony  of  the  Dragon  the  M. 
C.  addresses  the  assembled  beauty,  fashion 
Turf,  Road,  and  Chase  of  Handley  Cross. 
in  an  oration,  which  Mrs.  Jorrocks  and 
Belinda  hear  from  the  front  drawing-room 
with  tremors  of  agitated  delight.  Doleful 
closes,  and  the  great  Jorrocks,  haviug  cast 
aside  his  dingy  while  M'Intosh,  and  set 
wig  and  whiskers  straight,  steps  forth : — 

" '  'Ow  are  ye  all  T  said  Mr.  Jorrocks  with  the 
greatest  familiarity,  nodding  round  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  kissing  his  hand.  "Opes  you  are  well. 
You  see  I've  come  down  to  be  master  of  your 
'ounda,  and  firal  of  all  I'll  explain  to  you  what  / 
means  by  the  word  master.  Some  people  call 
a  man  a  maeier  of  'ounds  wol  slicks  an  'orn  in 
his  saddle,  and  blows  when  he  likes,  hut  leaves 
every  thing  else  to  the  'uiusman.  That's  not 
the  Bortof  master  of 'oundt  I  mean  lobe.  Othera 
call  a  man  a  master  of  'ounds  wot  puts  in  the 
paper  Mr.  So-nnd-so's  'ounda  meet  on  Monday, 
at  the  Loin  o'  Lamb;  on  Wednesday,  at  the 
Brisket  o'  Weal;  and  on  Saturday,  at  the  Fry- 
ing-pan ;  and  alter  that,  jest  goes  out  or  not, 
as  suits  his  conwcnicoce — but  ihal'i  not  the  sort 
of  niasierof 'ounds!  means  to  be.  Again, some 
call  themselves  masters  of  'ounds,  when  they 
pay  (he  diflerence  atwixt  the  subscription  and 
the  cost,  leaving  the  manitgemeni  of  matters,  the 
receipt  of  money,  payment  of  damage,  anu  nil 
tliem  sort  of  partiklars  to  the  Secretary — but 
thats  noi  the  sort  of  master  of 'ounds  1  nienns  to 
be.  Still  I  means  to  ride  with  an  'orn  in  my 
saddle.  Yonder  it  is,  see,'  said  he,  pointing  (o 
the  package  behind  the  carriage, '  a  reg'lar  Per- 
cival, silver  moolh-piecB,  deep  eupp'd — and  I 
means  to  adweriise  tne  'ouniis  in  the  paper,  and 
not  go  sneakiii'  about  like  some  of  them  beggarly 
Cockni-y  'unts.  ihat  look  more  as  if  they  were 
Koin'  to  rob  u  hen-roopt  than  'unt  a  fox,  but,  hnvio' 
nxed  (he  meets,  I  ^hall  attend  them  most  punc* 
lual  and  reglcr,  and  take  off  my  'at  to  all  poytn' 
aubacribera  as  they  come  op'  (cheers.)" 

How  very  good  is  Jorrocks'a  (bus  early 
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joining  in  the  cry  against  Cockneys  t  He 
proceeds : — 

"' or  all  sitivatinns  ondcr  the  son,  none  U  more 
enviable  or  more  'onerable  than  a  mnsier  offox- 
'ounda !  Talk  of  n  M.  P.!  vot's  an  M.  P.  com- 
pared to  an  M.  F.  H.?  Tour  M.  P.  lives  in  a 
tainted  hatmosphere  among  other  M,  P.i.  and 
loiea  hie  consequence  by  the  commonnCBs  of  the 
office,  and  the  Bcoldings  he  gets  from  his  con- 
stituents; but  an  M.fTH.  holds  bit  levee  in  the 
stable,  his  levee  in  the  kennel,  nnd  his  levee  in 
the  'unting-Rcid — is  great  and  important  every 
where— has  no  one  to  compete  with  him,  no  one 
to  find  fauK,  but  all  join  in  doing  honor  to  him 
to  whom  honor  is  bo  greatly  due  (cheers.)  And 
oh,  John  Jorroeks!  my  good  frind,'  continued 
the  worthy  grocer,  Himbling  the  silver  in  his 
imall-clothes  with  upturned  eyes,  ■  to  think  that 
you,  after  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  life— the 
rroBsins  and  jostiins  of  merchandise  and  ungo- 
▼emable  trade— the  sortin  ofBUgars— the  meiing 
of  teas— the  poslins  of  ledi^erB,  and  handlin  ol' 
inwoices,  chould  hnve  arrived  at  this  distin' 
gaished  post,  is  most  miraculously  wonderful, 
mast  singularly  queer.  Gentlemen,  thiM  is  the 
proudestmoment  of  my  life  !  (cheers.)  I've  now 
reached  the  top-rail  in  ti\e  ladder  of  my  hnmbi. 
tion !  (renewed  cheers.)  Binjiniin  V  he  hallooed 
ontto  the  boy  below;  ■Binjiminl  1  say,  give 
M)  eye  to  them  'ere  harticlea  behind  the  chay— 
the  children  are  all  amons  the  Copenhagen 
brandy  and  marmeylad!  Vy  don't  you  voilop 
'em  7  Vere's  the  use  of  furnishing  you  with  a 
vip,  [  vonder  V 

" '  To  resume  '  said  he,  afler  he  had  seen  the 
back  of  the  carnage  cleared  of  the  children,  and 
the  marmalade  and  things  pnt  straight.  '  'Unt- 
ing,  as  1  have  often  said,  is  the  sport  of  kings — 
the  image  of  war  without  its  guifl,  and  only  five- 
and-twenty  per  cent,  of  its  danger.  I  doesn't 
know  what  uie  rrazyologiBla  may  say,  hut  I  be- 
lieves my  head  is  nothin'  but  one  great  bump  of 
•unting  (cheers.)  'Unling  fills  my  thoughts  by 
day,  and  many  a  good  run  I  have  in  my  sleep. 
I'm  none  of'yoiir  fine,  dandiRcd,  Roiirn-row 
swells,  that  only  ride  out  to  ride  'oine  again,  but 
1  loves  the  smell  of  the  mornin'  hair,  and  the 
werry  mud  on  my  tops  when  I  comes  home  of 
anevenin'is  dear  to  my 'cart  (cheers.)  Oh,  my 
frindst  if  1  could  but  go  to  the  kennel  now,  gel 
ont  the  'ounds,  find  my  fos,  have  a  good  chivey. 
and  kiU  him — for  no  day  is  good  to  me  without 
biood— I'd— I'd— I'd— <i  rink  threa  pints  of  porl 
after  dinner  instead  of  (wo  ■  (loud  cheers.)  .... 
We'll  coon  get  arquninlrd,  and  then  you'll  say 
that  John  Jorrocks  is  the  man  for  your  money 
At  present  I've  done — hoping  werry  soon  to 
meet  you  alt  in  tho  field—for  (he  present  I  says 
adieu.' 

"Hcreimon  Mr.  Jnrrocks  bowed,  and,  kissing 
his  hand,  backed  out  of  the  balcony,  leaving  his 
auditory  to  talk  him  over  at  their  leisure." — vol. 
i.  pp.  182-1B6. 

The  (/ramah!*  ;)er*ona  are  now  mustered, 
tnd  the  play  begins:  bat  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  anticipate  the  satisfaction  with 
which  it  is  sure  to  be  studied  as  a  whole. 
It  will  be  gueued  tbtt  the  plot  embraces  a 


keen  rivalry  between  Mrs.  BsniingtOD  and 
Mrs.  Jorrocks  In  the  aalon — while  the 
new  M.  F.  H,  gives  his  morning  to  the  ken- 
nel, hit  day  to  the  field,  his  evenings  "to 
the  mahogany" — that  public  balls  and  fancy 
balls  occur  at  proper  intervals — and  that 
the  interest  of  the  new  dynasty  is  much 
promoted  by  the  charms  of  Belinda.  Ben< 
jamin  undertakes  the  office  of  whipper-in 
under  the  tea-merchant — but  Jorrocks  by 
and  by  establishes,  even  to  his  tm-n  satis- 
Taction,  his  incompetency  to  hunt  the  pack 
himself — and  hereupon  much  trouble  and 
alarm  ensue.  The  grocer's  blood  is  up — 
in  for  a  penny  in  Tor  a  pound:  albeit  the 
subscriptions  come  in  poorly,  a  real  iunu. 
man  must  be  hired — otherwise  the  honor 
and  glory  of  Great  Coram  Street  are  eone. 
Mr.  Jorrocks  advertises  in  "  Bell's  Life," 
and  the  letters  that  pour  in  are  far  too  good 
not  to  be  exemplified : — 

''  Warmintter. 
"Sir, — On  hearing  you  want  a  huntsman,!  take 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  enquire  after  the  jdace 
I  thoroly  understand  my  business  either  as  groom 
or  coachman  and  have  been  accuatomeil  wilh 
hounds  I  live  at  present  with  John  Jones  Esq  at 
Warminsler  as  groom  and  gardner  where  I 
leave  on  Thursday  first  if  you  want  a  servant  I 
ehnll  be  glad  to  serve  you  as  I  am  a  married 

"  Your  obedient  servant 

John  Csaektborpi.'' 
"  TV  Mr.  JorrtKkt,  Etq., 

Handley  Crott," 
"  Dear  Sir, — 1  take  Liberty  of  writing  those 
Few  Lines  to  you  Hcreing  that  you  are  In  Want 
of  A  Servant  And  I  Am  In  Want  of  A  Situa- 
tion If  you  Have  No  Ohjcctions  And  1  have 
Been  in  the  Racing  Stables  Seven  Years  And 
My  Age  is  23  And  Stands  About  65  foot  64  And 
My  Wages  will  be  30£  A  year  And  If  you 
thought  1  Should  Suit  You  Direct  to  Mark 
Spraggon,  .Norlh-fleel  And  for  My  Carocter  In- 
quire ofMnjor  BamaofHorton  Hal!  Near  York 
And  My  Weight  is  A  bout  9  stone.  I  am  dis- 
engaged in  the  woman  way 

'  Your  hunible  Servant 

Mark  Sphacooii." 
"TTj  J.  Jorrockn,  Esq. 
'Fhx  kunler 
'Handley  CVow." 
James     Pipg  —  a     Newcastle-man  —  or 
Scotchman,  as  Mr.  Jorrocks  calls  him — at 
len^h    obtains   the   envied    situation,    and 
James's  rough  honesty,  keenness,  and  local 
songs  (or  national  melodies  as  his  master 
phrases  it)   do  credit  to  the  North,  what- 
ever his  drinking  and   swearing  may  do. 
Pigg  is  quite  a  cliaracteT,  and  an  admirable 
foil  to  the  tricking,  lazy  rascality  of  the 
Cockney  boy  Benjamin. 

But  Benjamin  has  other  foils.     We  beg 
to  give  a  scene  in  the  harnesa-roam  at  the 
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ttngoa — ^tust    before    the    Newcaalle-i 
■rrivea     Here  we  have  Benjamin  in  the  full 
double  imporlance  of  the  whipper-in  to 
|entleinan     huntsman,     and     the    Londi 

lbs.  The  party  is  a  most 
iDtcrcsiing  one  :  Rrst  and  foremost,  sealed 
on  an  inverted  horse  pail,  immediately  be- 
fore the  fire,  appears  Mr.  Samuel  Stronff:— 

In  stature  he  wax  of  the  middle  height,  Equare- 
boill,  nnd  terribly  clnnjsy.  Nor  were  the  de- 
Ikeia  ol  nature  at  all  counlcractcd  by  the  advan- 
hgca  of  dress,  Tor  Strong  was  clad  in  a  rural 
nitoriivery  consiiting  oLa  rootman'a  roornine 
^et,  with  a  sianding-up  collar  made  □('  darK 
pcf  cloth,  plenliluUy  bespringled  with  large 
Kraw  buttons,  with  a  raiGed  edge,  as  though  his 
fcaaier  were  expecling  his  crest  from  the  He- 
Mlda'  College.  Moreover,  the  jacket,  either 
ftota  an  original  defect  in  its  coneiruction,  or 
fivcn  thai  propensity  to  trhrink  which  inferior 
dolhsunrortunatelyhave,  had  eo  contracted  its 
itmBasioas  that  The  waisl'hutCons  were  half-tvay 
ni  Samuel's  back,  and  the  lower  ones  were  just 
vhere  the  lop  ones  ought  to  be.  The  shrink- 
Ijitg  of  the  sleeves  placed  a  pair  of  large  eer- 
^ccable-laooking  hands  in  nervously  tlriking 
Mlef.  The  waistcoat,  broad  blue  and  white  stripe 
ap  lengUiwise,  was  now,  and  probably  the 
bemoaning  the  acanty  appearance  ofSam'e 

r  man,  had    determined  to   make  some 

lonoment  to  his  front,  for  the  waiEtcoasI  extend- 
d  full  four  inches  below  his  coat,  and  concealed 
He  upper  part  of  a  very  bag^y  pair  of  blue 

Sush  shorts,  that  were  met  again  by  very  tight 
ab  jgailers,  that  evidently  required  no  little  in- 
leouiiy  to  coax  together  1o  button.  A  siK-sliii- 
|0g  hat,  with  a  narrow  sdver  band,  and  binding 
if  tlifl  aame  mcial,  and  a  pair  of  darned  while 
kriin  gloves,  completed  the  costume  of  this 
tgare  servunL 

-  "'Binjimin' was  the  very  converse  of  Samuel 
*-«  litU*  pony,  pale-faced,  pin-drinking-looking, 
ieeko«y,  with  a  pair  of  roving  pig  eyes,  peering 
torn  below  his  lonk  white  hair,  cut  evenly  round 
th  b«nd,  as  tliough  it  had  been  done  by  the 
ttgeaaC  a.  barber^s  basin. 
r  On  the  boiler-side  of  the  fire,  away  from  the 


has  a  greater  regard  for  Ni 

himself— sat  the  renowned  Beiijamin  Brady, 

I  a  groom's  drab  Irock-eoal  reaching  down  to 

|b  bsek,   a    shybtue    waistcoat,   patent    cord 

stem,  with  grey  worsted  stockings,  and  «lip- 

airiag  n  pair  of  very  small  mud-alalned  lop- 

1    before   the  fire,  occasionally  feeling  llic 

itehea  on  his  face,  and  the  bites  (he  Ibx  in- 

ed  en  his  nose  the  previous  day.    Next  him 

t  Iha  *  lint  pair  b<,i/  out,'  a  grey-headed  old  man 

■istr,  whose  jacket,  breeehee,  boots,  entire 

raon  in  fact,  were  concealed  by  a  long  brown- 

ihing,  that  gave  him  the  appearance  of 

iRuig  booted  and  spurred  in  his  night-ahirt. 

!tieD  came  the  ostler's  lad,  a  boy  of  «ome  eight  or 

inc  yews  old,  rolling  abouton  the  flags,  playing 

ilhtne  saddle-room  cat  I  and  the  circle  was  made 

M  by  Bill  Brown  (Dick  the  ostler's  one-eyed 

ilperh  '  Tom,'  a  return  postboy,  and  a  lad  who 

^iblM  Bill  Brown,  the  one-eyed  helper  of  Dick 

IbeMtler,  when  Dick  himself  was  actmg  Ilie  part 


ofassistani-wailer  in  the  Dragr 


"  'When  will  your  hounds  he  going  out  again 
think  ye,  Mr.  Benjamin  V  was  the  question  put 
by  Samuel  Strong  to  our  sporting  Leviathan. 

""Ang  me  if  f  knows,'  replied  the  boy,  with 
the  utmost  importance,  turning  his  top-hnols  be- 
fore the  fire.  '  It's  precious  httle  consequence, 
I  thinks,  ven  we^oes  out  a^ln,  if  that  gallows 
old  governor  ol  ours  persists  in  'uoting  the 
'oun^  himself.  I've  alt  the  work  to  do  !  Bless 
ye,  we  should  have  lost  'ounds,  Ibx,  and  all,  yes- 
terday, if  I  hadn't  rid  like  the  werry  vengeance- 
See 'ow  I'vescrotcheJ  my  mug,'  added  he,  turn- 
ing up  a  very  pasty  countenance.  '  IT  I'm  to  'ont 
llie  'ounds,  and  risk  my  neck  at  every  stride,  I 
must  have  the  wages  of  a  'untsmnn,  or  blow  ms 
light  the  old  'uQ  may  suit  himself.' 

'' '  What'n  a  chap  is  your  old  gen'lemao  V  in- 
quired the  'first  pair  boy  ouL' 

"  '  Oh,  hang  me  if  I  knows,'  replied  Bcniamin  j 
■  precious  rum  'uo,  I  assure  you.  While  he's 
wery  well— then  it's  Bin  this,  and  Bin  that,  and 
you  II  be  a  werry  great  man,  Bin,  and  such  lika 
gammon;  nnd  tlien  the  next  minute,  perhaps, 
he's  in  a  regular  sky-blue,  swearing  he'll  cut  my 
liver  and  lights  out,  or  bind  me  apprentice  to  a 
tiddler — but  then  I  knows  the  old  fool,  and  he 
knows  he  carnt  do  witliout  me,  so  we  just  battle 
and  jo^  on  the  best  way  we  can  together.' 

"'You'll  have  good  wages,  I  'spose?'  rejoined 
Samuel  with  a  sigh,  for  his  '  governor'  only  gave 
him  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  no  perquieites,  or 
'  itealingG,'  as  the  Americans  honestly  call  them. 

" '  Precious  tittle  of  that,  I  assure  yon,'  replied 
Benjamin — '  at  least  Ihe  old  warment  never 
~~iyeme.    He  swears  he  pays  it  to  our  old  'oman, 

It  I  believe  he  pockets  ilnimself,  an  old  ram ; 
but  I'll  have  a  reckoning  with  him  some  of  these 
odd  days.     What'n  a  blackguard's  your  mas- 

Hmh!^  replied  Samuel, astonished atBen's 
freedom  of  speech,  a  Ihinz  not  nliogether  under- 
stood in  the  country.  '  A  bad  'un.  I'll  be  hound," 
continued  the  little  rascal,  'or  he  wouldn't  see 
you  mooning  about  in  such  a  rumhustical  apolo- 
gy for  a  coat,  with  laps  that  scarce  covcryou 
lEcently  5'  reaching  behind  the  aged  postboy, 
ind  taking upMr.  Samuel's  fan-tail  as  he  spoke. 
I  never  scea  a  servant  in  a  cutty  coat  without 


I 


swearing  his  master's  a 
thing* 


IV  these  droll 
It  the 


get  hold  of  them,  and  think,  by  clapping  such 
clowns  as  you  in  them,  to  make  people  believe 
tiial  they  have  other  coals  at  home.  Tell  the 
truth  now,  old  basgy-hreeches,  have  you  another 
coat  of  any  sort?' 

"'Yee'ns,'  replied  Samuel  Strong,  'I've  a 
fuElian  one.' 

"  Vot,you  a  fustian  coat !' repeated  Benjamin 
astonish  men  I ;    '  vy,  1   thought  you  were  a 

*"  So  I  am,'  replied  Samuel,  '  hot  I  looks  arter 

huB  and  shay  as  well.' 

"'Crikey!'  cried  Benjamin;  ' here's  a  figure 
futman  wot  looks  artcr  an  'oss  and  chay  !  Vy, 
you'll  be  vot  they  call  a  man  of  '  all  vork,'  a 
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▼ite  nigger  in  fact !  Dear  me  V*  added  he,  eye- 
ing him  in  a  way  that  drew  a  peal  of  laughter 
from  the  party  ;  ^vot  a  curious  beast  you  must 
be!  I  shouldn't  wonder  now  If  you  could 
mow!' 

"  '•  With  any  man,'  replied  Samuel,  thinking 
to  astonish  Benjamin  with  his  talent. 

" » And  sow  r 

"  *  Yee'as,  and  sow.' 

« *  And  ploo  ?' 

"  *  Never  tried — dare  say  I  could  though.' 

'^'Anddo  ye  feed  the  pigs?'  inquired  Benjamin. 

"  *  Yee'as,  when  Martha's  away.' 

•**And  who's  Martha?' 

^ '  Whoy,  she's  a  widder  woman,  that  lives 
a'back  o'  the  church.  She's  a  son  aboard  a 
steamer,  and  she  goes  to  see  him  whiles.' 

*  Your  governor  s  an  apothecary,  I  suppose, 
by  that  queer  button,'  observed  Benjamin,  eye- 
ing Sam's  coat — *  wot  we  call  a  chemist  and 
di^ggist  in  London.  Do  you  look  arter  the  red 
and  ^reen  winder  bottles  now  1  Crikey !  he 
don't  look  as  though  he  lived  on  physic  altogeth- 
er, does  he  V  added  Benjamin,  turning  to  Bill 
Brown,  the  helper,  amid  tne  general  laughter  of 
the  company. 

<< '  My  master's  a  better  man  than  ever  youMl 
be,  you  little  ugly  sinner,'  replied  Samnel  Strong 
breaking  into  a  glow,  and  aoubling  a  most  ser- 
▼iceable-lookinff  fist  on  his  knee. 

"'We've  only  your  word  for  that,'  replied 
Benjamin ;  '  he  don't  look  like  a  werry  good  'un 
by  the  way  he  rigs  you  out.  'Ow  many  slaveys 
does  he  keep  ?' 

"  *  Slaveys  ?'  repeated  Samuel ;  •  slaveys  ? 
what  be  thiey  1" 

*' '  Vy,  cookmaids  and  such-like  h'animals — 
women  in  general' 

" '  Ow,  two — one  to  clean  the  house  and  dress 
the  dinner,  t'other  to  milk  the  cows  and  dress 
the  childer.' 

"*0h,  you  'ave  childer,  'ave  you,  in  your 
'ouse  ?'  exclaimed  Benjamin  in  disgust  '  Well, 
come,  ours  is  bad,  but  we- ve  nothing  to  ekle  that 
I  wouldn't  live  where  there  are  brats  for  no  man- 
ner of  consideration.' 

"<  You've  a  young  missis,  though,  havn't 
you?"  inquired  the  aged  postboy:  'there  was 
a  young  lady  came  down  in  the  chay  along  with 
the  old  folk.^ 

•* '  That's  the  niece,'  replied  Benjamin — "  a 
jolly  nice  gal  she  is  too— her  homers  in  Vite- 
chapel — often  get  a  tissey  out  of  her — that's  to 
say,  the  young  men  as  follows  her,  so  it  comes 
to  the  ssime  thing.  Green— that's  bini  of  Tooley 
Street — gives  shillings  because  he  has  plenty ; 
then  Stubbs«  wot  lives  near  Boroughbridge — 
the  place  the  rabbits  come  from — gives  half 
crowns,  because  he  hasn't  much.  Then  Stubbs 
is  such  a  feller  for  kissing  of  the  gals.  '  Be'have 
yourself,  or  I'll  scream,'  I  hears  our  young  lady 
say,  as  I'm  a  listening  at  the  door.  '  DonU,^ 
says  he,  kissing  of  her  again,  *you'll  hurt  your 
throat, — let  me  do  it  for  you.'  Then  to  hear  our 
old  cove  and  he  talk  about  'untingofan  evening 
over  their  drink,  you'd  swear  they  were  as  mad 
as  hatters.*    They  jump^  and  shout,  and  sing, 

*  We  fancy  this  proverbial  similitode  has  no  re- 
Ibrence  to  the  makers  of  hats;  but  originmted  during 
the  early  phrenzy  of  thi  Quakir$, 


[Mat, 

and  talliho !  till  they  bring  the  street-keeper  to 
make  them  quiet" 

"  *  You  had  a  fine  run  t'other  day,  I  bear,'  ob- 
served Joe,  the  deputy-helper,  in  a  deferential 
tone  to  Mr.  Brady.  *  Uncommon !'  replied 
Benjamin,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  at  the  re- 
collection of  it,  and  clearing  the  low  bars  of  the 
grate  out  with  his  toe.  *  They  tell  me  your  old 
governor  tumbled  ofi^'  continued  Joe,  *•  and  lost 
his  boss.'  '  Wery  like,'  replied  Benjamin  with 
a  grin.  '  A  great  fat  beast !  he's  only  fit  for  va- 
ter  carriage !'  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  224—233. 

After  the  Newcastle-man's   iostallatioo 
the  aflfaira  of  the  Hunt  assumed  «  much 
more  agreeable  appearance — and  we  are 
entertained  with  a  variety  of  field-scenesi 
exhibiting  the  noblest  ot  our  sports  in  a 
style  of  description  not  inferior,  we  think, 
even  to  Mr.  Apperley's.     But,  spirited  as 
these  are,  and  highly  as  they  are  set  oflf  by 
the  picturesque  peculiarities  of  the  illustri- 
ous grocer,  we  must  not  be  tempted  to 
quote  them.    We  are,  in  fact,  stiU  more 
pleased  with  the  hero  in  his  evening  uni- 
form— *'a  sky*blue  coat   lined  with  pink 
silk,  canary  waistcoat    and    shorts,    pink 
gauze-silk  stockings,  and   French-polished 
pumps," — than  when  arrayed  in  the  scarlet 
of  the  morning.    His  jolly  countenance 
free  and  easy  manners,  unconquerable  good 
humor,  and  delightfully  open  vanity,  can- 
not but  recommend  him  to  the  hospitable 
attentions  of  the  neighboring  gentry  whose 
covers  are  included   in   ''Mr.    Jorrocks's 
country."     We  have  him  dining  with  the 
young  Earl  of  Ongar  amidst  a  most  distin- 
guished company,  where  he  gets  ''werry 
drunk" — is  soused  into  a  cold  bath  at  night, 
and  finds  his  face  painted  like  a  zebra  in 
the  morning — all  without  the  least  disturb- 
ance of  his  equanimity ;  for  "  sport  is  aport^ 
— ^*^  pleasure  as  we  like  it" — are  of  old  the 
maxims  of  Coram  Street.  Indeed,  we  might 
go  over  a  dozen  dififerent  dinners,  from  the 
lordly  castle  to  the  honest  farmer's  home- 
stead, without  finding  him  once  put  out. 
Jorrocks  is,  in  fact,  bore-proof.     Scarcely 
a  sympton  of  flinching  even   when  he  is 
planted  right  opposite  to  a  celebrated  ex- 
president  of  the  Geological  Society,  who 
(unlike  the  learned  and  gallant  President) 
has   never  had    any   familiarity   with   the 
chances  of  the  field.     This  philosopher  was 
spunging  on  some  great  Duke  or  Marquess 
not  far  oflf;  but  Jorrocks  and  he  are  acci- 
dentally thrown   together    at    the    festive 
board  of  a  certain  ultra-liberal  squire,  who, 
after  a  fashion,  patronises  both  the  whip  and 
the  hammer,  but  whose  chief  glory  is  having 
been  ppt  on  the  commission  under  the  late, 
and  we  trust  last,  administration  of   the 
Whigs :— 


iHESICAK   MOnCMENTa. 


■'Been  in  tliii porlofihe country berofe, sir?' 
inquireil  ProrcBeor  Gobelow,  cornering  hii  cbair 
tawards  Mr.  Jorrocki. 

"  'In  course,' replied  Mr-Jorrocka;  '1  'nnis  the 
Muntryi  nnd  tun  inall  parlaorit  atlimcs— ven  1 
goei  out  of  a  mornia'  I  doeao't  know  where  I 
may  be  afore  night' 

"  '  loileed :'  exclaimed  ihe  profeBBor.  '  De- 
KghtTul  occupnlion !'  coniinued  he :  '  what  oppor- 
tunities you  have  or  surveying  Nature  in  all  her 
moodo,  Bjid  admiring  her  hidden  charma !  Did 
yon  ever  observe  the  extraordinary  formaiion  of 
the  banging  rocka  about  a.  mile  and  a  hall'  id  the 
eait  of  ihiB  7    The ' 

"  '  I  run  a  fox  inio  Ihem  werry  rocks,  I  do  be- 
lieve,' interrupled  Mr.  Jorrocks,  brightening  up. 
'We  found  at  Haddington  Steep,  and  ran  through 
Nosterley  Firs,  Crampton  Hawa,  and  FJlchin 
Park,  where  we  hail  a  short  check,  oivin'  to  the 
tisin  o'  deer,  hut  I  hit  oS  the  Kcent  outside,  and 
ire  ran  atraight  down  to  them  rocks,  when  all  of 
>  sudden  tb'  'ounda  threw  up.  and  I  was  certain 
he  had  got  among  'cm.  Veil,  I  sot  a  spade  and 
ft  tarricr,  and  I  diga,  and  digs,  and  works  on,  till, 
near  night,  Ih'  'ounds  got  starved,  th'  osses  got 
cold,  and  I  got  the  rheumatis,  but,  howsomever, 
we  could  make  nolhin'  of  him ;  but  I ' 

"  ■  Then  you  would  aee  tlie  fommiion  of  the 
whole  thing,'  inter^ioBed  the  professor.  ■  The 
carboniferous  series  is  extraordinarily  developed. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  it, 
Hcept  the  Brietol  coal-field,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon.  There  Ihe  dolomitic  conglomerate,  a  rock 
•fan  age  intermediate  between  the  carbonileroiig 
■eiits  and  the  lias,  rests  on  the  truncated  edges 
of  the  coal  and  mouolajn  limestone,  and  contains 
rolled  and  angular  fragments  of  the  latter,  in 
which  are  seen  the  characteristic  tnounlain  lime- 
•Cone  ibssils.     The  geological  formation ' 

Here  the  Professor  is  unfortunately  in- 
Wrrupied : — 

"  *  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.'  exclaimed  the  aiiff-necked 
boy,  le-eotcring  and  preaenlingMr.  Muleygrubs 
nth  a  long  ofliciiil  letter  on  a  large  silver  tray. 
"'  Conlound  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the 
le  Department  I'  muttered  Mr.  Muleygrubs. 
L  ^lending  to  break  a  seal  as  he  hun-icd^  out  of 
■^t  room. 

■• '  TKal't  a  Toasel'  (rti«,)  exclaimed  Mr.  Jor-. 
iDokB)  pulling  bis  forefinger  lo  hia  nose,  and 
Wfaahing  at  Mr.  De  Green—'  gone  to  the  cellar.' 

*'ftuecr   fellow,  Muleygrubs,'  observed  Mr. 

De  Green.     '  What  a  dinner  it  was  !'  exclaimed 

L Jlr.  Slowraan.     '  'Ungry  as  when  I  sat  down,' 

BiAiiMited  Mr.  Jnrroc^.    'All  flash!'  rejoined 

"mtevor  Gobelow. 

'•The  foolboy  now  appeared,  bringing  tJie  re- 

■  ^eniahed  decanter." 

Jorricks  of  course  proposes  the  squire's 
ilmllh,  with  three  times  three,  and  one 
'  'ehcer  more.     He  returns — a  speech  again 


"'Attd  'ow'a  the  Secretary  o'  Stale  for  the 
'Ome  Department  1' inquired  Mr.  Jorricks,  with 
■  imticiaua  grin,  after  Mr.  Muleygrubs  had  sub- 
aided  iolo  his  seat. 

*■ '  Oh,  it  was  merely  a  bosiness  letter— official ' 


S  M.  Phitlipps,  In  fact— don'l  do  business  at  Ih" 
Home  Office  as  ihey  used  when  Rnsaell  wa" 
there — wrote  him  sell— Dear  Muleygrubs— Dear 
Russell — good  man  of  business.  Lord  John.' 

"  '  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Jorricks,  '  Lords  are  all  werry 
well  lo  talk  about;  but  they  don't  do  to  live  with. 
Apt  to  make  aconwenienceof  one — first  a  towel, 
then  a  dishclout.' 

"■  I  don't  know /Sot,'  observed  Profeseor  Go- 
below; '  there's  my  friend  Northineton,  for  in- 
Btance.    Who  can  be  more  aflablef' 

"  '  He'll  make  a  clout  on  you  some  day,'  re- 
joined Mr.  Jorricka. 

•' '  Tea  and  coffee  in  the  drawing-room,'  ob- 
seived  the  atiff-necked  footmen,  opening  ihe  door 
and  entering  the  apartment  in  great  state.  '  Cuas 
your  lea  and  coffee !'  muttered  Mr.  Jorricks,  buz- 
zing the  hot  lie.  'Haven't  had  half  a  drink.'" — 
vol,  ii.  p.  256, 

We  hope  we  have  now  done  enough  to 
bring  Jorrocks  fairly  before  the  non-sport- 
ing part  of  the  public — the  others  will  not 
need  our  recommendation.  Hia  bistorian, 
it  must  be  obvious,  is  a  writer  of  no  common 
promise.  On  ihiaoccasion  Mr.  Surteca  has 
not  thought  proper  to  trouble  himself  with 
much  complication  of  plot  ;  but  the  easy 
Biyle  in  which  he  arranges  and  draws  out  his 
characters  satisfies  us  that  he  might,  if  he 
pleosed,  take  a  high  place  among  our  mo- 
dern novelists.  He  has  a  world  of  know- 
ledge of  life  and  manners  beyond  what  moat 
of  those  now  in  vogue  can  pretend  to;  and 
a  gentleman-tike  lone  and  spirit,  perhaps 
even  rare  among  them.  We  advise  him  to 
try  bis  hand — and  that  before  he  loses  the 
high  spirits  of  youth; — but  he  must,  in  so 
doing,  by  all  means  curb  his  propensity  to 


From  Copenhagpn,  we 
hove  Bcoounis  of  (lie  annual  meeiiog  of  ilio  Norlh- 
etn  ArolitBologioal  Soojoiy— llie  mosl  inierenting  of 
whose  proceedings  were  the  pteieniotion  and  ei- 
planaiion  of  loveml  monumeoH  recently  diMover- 
ed  in  America,  eorrohoraiivB  of  ihs  view  of  its 
early  inieiioursewilh  Europe,  long  Iwfiiro  llie  doy« 
of  Columbus.  Tbuie  mnDamcnU  were, — 1,  a 
ainne  «1ab,  benring  an  inicripiion  comi'oeed  of 
iwenly-finr  Runic  eharaElors.  ditcovored  m  the 
valley  of  llie  Ohio  ;  2,  a  pair  of  pinceri,  of  ma««iva 
jilver.  found  in  the  JJraxilian  province  ofBahia, 
exactly  reiembling  ihose  of  llie  lanie  kind,  in 
brnnie,  bo  often  mei  with  in  the  tnmulary  mounds 
of  Scandinavian  counlries;  3,  arrowi,  with  hearts 
tbnped  headi  in  rock  crysul,  saws  made  with  ihe 
teeih  of  sharks  and  fragments  of  Siuis,  discovered 
in  California,  and  leseinbliog  iall  tetpeais  those 
used  by  Ihe  nncieni  Grecnlamtcn,  and  4,  ibiee 
very  oncienl  Peruvian  vases. — Mhinaum. 

Opaoitv  or  MiLR  —Milk  eonsrsls  of  a  muliiinde 
of  iransparrnt  ploboles  of  fal  (buirer),  floaline  in  a 
imnspareni  liquid  ^  or  rsiher  of  iwu  liquidii  boih 
liaOBparcnl,  bui  of  different  refracllve  powers  :  Ihsl 
is,  they  break  Ibc  rays  o(  lighl  in  opriosinedireciioaa, 
proJucioi*  Irrevatar  refraction,  and  lo  ihli  ihe  ops- 
ciiy  is  due.  Mr.  Fownes  mentioned  frosied  plan  an 
an  eipl8naloi7  ioaiance  of  an  irregularly  reliBClive 
surface,  Ihe  gfa&s  ilietf  clear.— i.if.  Gas. 


MISCELLANY. 

Aeb[al  St&im  C«BBiiat. — Aeconnts  of  iht- 
atw  "A^riil  Si«am  Carriage"  are  floBltnfF  aboui 
the  papers;  delicious  food  for  ihe  vonder-mun- 
gers.  One  account  is  furoished  by  a  cones- 
pondent  of  llie  Tima.  Tbe  rlifflciilty  le  the  eon- 
KtruciioD  of  aErial  carriages  has  beEO,  lo  combfDf- 
niaelilnery  adequate  to  tbe  jxiwer  of  anslensioa  bi 
propulsioa  with  Itie  lifihiae.v  requisite  forfloaiinf; 
a  medium  so  thin  as  air.  Ttie  idea  of  the  carriage 
iavenled  by  Mr.  Ketison  tsati  infceniouspiao  of  part- 
ly evailirig  and  partly  itubdninK  that  dincaliy.  h  i< 
obserred.  l  hat  birds  of  strong  flight,  as  the  rook,  talce 
n  great  eSort  lo  rise  (ronn  the  groiinJ.  but  that  otic? 
00  win!r<,flT  viih  little  efron,oiilF  leqiilriDg  sufficient 
forward  motion  for  progresi  and  for  keeping  Dp  the 
resistance  of  the  air  beneath  their  vinf^s.  Hence  the 
principle  of  the  new  machine:  a  motion  is  imparled 
lo  it  ai  suning  by  a  foreign  agency,  so  that  the  riie 
from  ihe  ground  is  performed  by  a  power  which  ia 
kll  behind  and  does  not  add  to  (bs  weight.  Then 
tbe  expanded  aringa  of  the  rook  arc  iiniiaied,  ao  thai 
BiBcblnenr  is  only  needed  for  propatsian  and  for  a 
very  small  xhare  In  the  act  of  sustension  ;  and  final- 
ly, by  a  new  economy,  Ibe  weight  of  tbe  molire 
Isgrei ■-     ■  ■-        ■■  -   - 

"  Its  car,  enclosed  on  alt  sides,  and  containing  t] 
passengers,  managers,  burden,  and  sleam-engine, 
sanpended  to  the  middle  of  a  frameworlr,  which 
so  consirucied  as  to  combine  great  strength  with  e 
Ireme  lightness,  and  Is  coTered  with  any  wD»en  te, 
ture   which  is  moderately  light  and  close.    This 
main  frame  or  eipanded  surface,  which  is  IM  feet 
long  by  30  feet  vide,  serves  in  the  moct  imporiani 
respeciB  aswiag^;   y^t  it  is  perfeclly  jointless  and 
without  ribraiory  motion.    Ii  advances  throu':h  the 
■ir  with  one  of  its  loig  sides  foremoii  and  a  little  ele- 
Taied.    To  the  middle  of  the  other  long  side  is  join- 
ed Ihe  tail,  of  SO  feet  in  length,  beneath  which  Is  the 
radder.     These  important  appendages  effectually 
conirol  the  flight  as  toeleration  and  direction,  and 
are  governed  by  cords  proceeding  from  the  car.    Sit- 
uated al  the  back  edge  of  Ibe  main  frame,  are  two 
sets  of  vanes  or  propellers,  of  90  feet  in  diameter, 
driven  by  the  steam-eogine. 

"  We  have  already  said  that  the  velocity  of  the 
machine  Is  Impartedat  lis  starting.  This  Is  effected 
bv  its  bein^  made  lo  descend  an  inclined  plane  :  da- 
ring Ihe  descent  ihe  covering  of  the  wings  is  reered. 
bal  before  the  machine  reacTies  the  bottom  that  cov- 
ering is  rapidly  spread:  by  ihia  lime  the  velocily  ac- 
quired by  the  descent  is  so  great,  that  the  re.-^isiance 
produced  by  the  oblique  impact  of  the  sloping  onder- 


surface  of  the  wings 

tain  Ihe  entire  weight  of  the  machine,  just  a: 

wind  upholds  a  kite^  bat  while  tbe  pneumati 

ance  (hus  procured  by  ihe  velocity  prevenis  ine  laii- 

iog  of  the  carriage,  it  opposes  also  its  forward  flight: 

to  overcome  this  latter  and  smaller  resistance  Is  the 

office  of  tbe  steam  engine. 

"Thechief  peculiarities  of  this  important  member 
of  the  carriage  are  Ihe  respective  conslrnclions  of 
ila  boiler  and  condenser.  The  former  consists  of 
hollow  inverted  truncated  cones,  arranged  above  and 
around  the  furnace ;  tbey  are  about  fifiy  in  number, 
anri  large  enough  to  aOurd  100  square  iect  of  evapo- 
rating snrface,  of  which  half  is  exposed  to  radia'.ins 
heat.  The  condenser  is  an  assemblage  of  small 
nipes  eiposed  to  Ihe  stream  of  air  produced  by  tht; 
night  of  the  machine.  It  is  found  to  produce  a  vacu- 
nni  of  from  &  to  8  pounds  lo  [lie  square  inch.  Tbe 
Weam  is  employed  in  two  oylinden.  and  (s  cut  off  at 
one-fourth  of  the  itroke.  Oar  engineering  readers 
wilt  be  able  (o  gather  from  these  panicolara,  thai  the 
•Uain-eoKiDe  it  of  aboni  90-hone  power,  anppoaing 


.um.  [Mat, 

the  evBporaitng  power  of  the  boITet  to  be  equal,  fool 
for  fool,  to  llul  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine. 
fAnd  it  weighs,  with  its  condeitaer  and  the  water, 
bui  6001b.] 

"  The  area  of  tbe  snstainingr  surface  will  be,  we 
understand,  not  less  than  4,500  !<qQare  feet;  ibe  weight 
lo  be  sustained,  including  the  carriage  and  its  khbI 
burden,  is  estimated  al  3,000  pounds.  The  load  it 
said  to  be  considerably  less  per  square  font  ihan  that 
of  many  birds.  It  may  assist  the  conceptions  ofont 
non-mechanical  readers  to  add.  that  the  general  ap> 
pearance  of  the  machine  is  ihat  of  a  gigantic  bird 
with  staiionarv  wings;  that  the  mechanical  princi- 
ples concerned  in  lis  lupport  aie  strongly  eiempllfied 
in  (he  case  of  a  kite ;  and  Ihat  its  progress  is  main- 
lained  by  an  application  of  power  like  that  which 
propels  a  siesm-boat.  In  the  operations  of  nature, 
pariicularly  in  the  flight  of  birds,  will  be  found  ma< 
ny  striking  1  It  u  si  rati  ins  of  ibe  principles  on  which 
the  inventor  has  proceeded." — SptckUor. 

EirLonoN  «T  Dover. — Tbe  great  experiment  of 
exploding  ld,500  lbs OT  81  lona  of  gnnpon-der,  under 
Rounddowo  Cliff,  look  place  on  Thnrsday  at 
2  o'clock,  and  was  auccessfal.  Tbe  account  says, 
that  on  the  signal  being  given,  Ihe  miners  com- 
municated the  elecirlc  spark  lo  Ihe  gnnpowder  by 
their  connecting  wires ;  the  earth  trembled  lo  half  ■ 
mile  dislanl,  a  stifled  report,  not  loud,  bni  deep,  wb> 
heard,  and  the  base  of  the  cliff,  eilending  on  eiihel 
hand  lo  upwards  of  500  feet,  was  shot  as  from  a 
cannon  from  under  tbe  superincumbent  mass  of 
chalk  seaward,  and  in  a  few  aeconds,  not  less.  It  it 
.<^ld,  than  1,000,000  ions  being  dislodged  by  the  fear- 
ful shock,  settled  ilself  genlly  down  into  the  set 
below,  frothing  and  boiling  as  It  displaced  Ihe 
liquid  elemenl,  till  it  occupied  Ihe  expanse  of  many 
acres,  and  extended  ouiward  on  its  oceeanbedtoa 
distance  of  perhaps  2,000ur  3000  feet.  Tremen- 
dous cheers  followed  Ihe  blast,  and  a  royal  salute 
was  fired.  Tbe  sight  was,  indeed,  truly  magnifi- 
cent. Such  was  the  precision  of  Ihe  engineer! 
and  Ihe  calculations  of  Mr.  Cuhitt.  Ihat  it  wouldap- 
peal  just  so  much  ofthe  cliff  has  been  removed  as 
was  wanted  to  make  way  for  Ihe  sea-wall;  and  it 
is  reckoned  the  btail  will  save  the  company  £1  000 
worth  of  hand  labor  Not  the  slighieM  arcidenl 
occurred.  On  the  cliffs  were  Major-General  Pasley, 
J.  Herschell,  ihe  Astronomer  Royal,  ProfesMir 
Sedgwick,  and  many  engineers. — Aid. 
A  SraAKOR  Meetiko.^A  letter  IVom  Alexandria 
ys: — A  curious  raeeling  look  place  la.st  month  in 
e  desert  between  Suez  and  Cairo.  A  Bfc.  Faw- 
_jlt,  who  arrived  hereby  tbe  Orienfolon  hia  waylo 
India,  when  at  Cairo  heard  that  his  brother  was  ex- 
peeled  by  ihal  monlh'n  Meamer  from  Bombay.  The 
brothers  had  never  se<n  each  other,  ihe  one  be- 
bom  in  England  whilst  tbe  elder  brnthei  was  in 
ia,  where  he  had  lived  33 years.  As  Ihe  younger 
Vi.  Fawcett  was  pruceediug  across  the  desert  on  his 
Jonkey,  he  called  out  to  the  proops  of  travellers  be 
mel  coming  from  Sue7,  whether  Major  Fawctit  waa 
imongsl  tbem,  and  towards  midnighl  a  voice  an- 
>wered  10  Mr.  Fawcelt's  call,  and  the  two  hrothera 
'hook  hands  in  Ihe  dark ;  they  both  eipres.>ied  a  wl^h 
:o  see  each  other's  face  ;  but  no  lighl  was  to  be  had, 
mdthe  two  parties  ihey  beluntred  lo  having  gone 
m,  ihcy  were  obliged  to  pin  again,  not  having  been 
ogeiher  more  than  three  or  four  minutes. 

Police  STiTioKt.—The  London  City  MiiaioB 
havo  presented  lifly  volumes  lo  each  police  station 
for  the  instructioD  of  the  men  attached  lo  it.  They 
Dsist  of  the  sacrod  writinga,  sermons,  ibeologicu 
id  moral  worka,  with  the  oiogTaphie*  aod  traTsh 
of  good,  Dioial,  and  religious  men.  Tha  workac*B 
be  read  at  the  itation-housea,  or  taken  bona  ondac 
reitricliona.— ..dlJlaiMMia. 
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PuvcRSiTiONi  or  TUB  Pli.ikts.— TrsoBlalion  o[ 
K  Ittiet  rrom  Pruf.  HaD»n  'o  G.  B.  Airy,  E-'q.,  ibe 
aaironomer  royal,  "  On  a  new  uieihod  orcomputin^ 
tl»  ptnaibaiiun;  or  plineis,  who^e  ecceDiikiiies 
■nil  Incltiiaiiuiis  are  aot  ninall 
nied  bjrO.  B.  Air^,  Em]. 
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Cbod*  tbal  ir«  possess  for  calcnlating  the  perlur- 
onxol'the  planeis  aappose  that  iht  ecceniri cities 
ud  JncllnaliuDs  ace  small ;  and  tbal  Tot  ibase  or  Uie 
eclnlial  badi»  vhicb  move  in  orbiis  very  ecccoiric  ' 
and  Tcrjr  niuch  inclined,  we  have  been  hiiherto  ob- ' 
Ugei  LD  calculate  (be  didereniiala  or  the  penurba- 
lions  fdr  a  great  number  oCpainla  of  Ihe  orbits,  and 
to  iotegrale  ibem  by  mecbaDical  guadralures.  I 
liare  just  now  discovered  a  metbad  by  whicb  we 
eaa  ealculale  the  absolute  pen nrbai ions,  that  is  to 
Hjr,  the  periDibations  foi  any  lime  whatever,  wbat- 
CTct  be  the  ecceciriciiy  of  ibe  ellipse  and  the  Incli- 
toitOD  of  tbc  orbii.  For  a  flr^l  cxamiile  of  this 
SKIhod,  I  have  calculated  the  perturbations  of  Ibe 
tumet  ofEocke  producei)  by  SalKm.  The  sciies  to 
Which  my  luetliud  leads  are  ol*  such  rapid  conver- 
f«Dce,  thai  the  peilUTbaiions  of  ibe  lopgiiade  cun- 
hIb  only  forty-sii  terms,  and  the  perturbations  of 
llw  radius  Tectar  and  of  the  latitude  somewhat  fewer 
a*DU)li.  I  hare  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  Impus- 
iMt  lo  reduce  Ibem  lo  a  less  number  ol  terms." 
The  value  for  tbc  time  of  perihelion  passage  was 
the  example  given — eihibiling  a  result  of  Ibe  foI- 
I  towine  differences: 

+  1.52 

■I  0.27 

—0.69 
of  the  petlorbatioos  of  longitude.  "  These  differ- 
aces,"  Prof.  Hansen  proceeds  to  say,  "  as  well  as 
(base  of  the  perturbations  of  the  radius  vector,  are 
imaller  than  might  have  been  expected,  when  we 
HSeel  on  Ihe  total  diversity  of  Ihe  methods  em- 
f1o]r<d,  and  the  long  calculations  which  ibe  method 
nf  mechaDical  quadratures  requires.  Besides,  niy 
nellKid  is  30  simple  tbal  I  am  astonished  at  not  bav- 
llg discovered  it  long  ago;  I  have  employed  only 
•Vhl  dlfi  for  the  calculation  of  itae  preceding  per- 
WMileos,  the  general  expression  of  which  belongs 
to  ere»y  point  of  ihe  orbit  ul'  the  comet.  1  have 
Ikuraeceeded  in  solving  this  probleic,  of  which  we 
UU  the  present  lime  possessed  nu  solution.'' — Lilt- 
••ry  OkzitU. 
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the  strength 
compared  with  Ihe 
The  paper  descri- 


Hobtov  AsLEs.— An  accoun 
Hr.  J.O.  York,  of  ihe  experimei 
of  tba  or<linary  solid  ailes  as 
boltoiraslee  inveoted  by  him. 
M  Ibe  common  causes  of  frati 
*ibntJOD,  produced  by  various  c 
ua  but  Hate  of  Ihe  line,  the  sudden  opposition  oC 
Uf  otoiaele  on  Itae  tails,  or  ihe  shocks  arising  from 
a*  wineli  striking  apoD  the  blocks  or  the  chairs 
*k«l  thrown  off  the  line.  The  force  of  vibration 
■od  Iw  ICDdcDcy  lo  produce  fracture  in  rigid  bodies, 
•nd  lodeMroy  ihemoiiGbrousteiiureofirou  where 
tlaMJcky  was  prevented,  as  is  ibe  case  with  railway- 
UlM,  were  then  discussed,  and  compared  with  the 
like  action  on  Ibe  ailes  ol  ordinary  road-carriages, 
vhera  ihe  coucussion  was  reduced  by  an  elasilc  me- 
diuiB,  stKli  as  Ibe  wood-spokes  of  tbe  wheels.  By 
Cllo«ilaUoD,  li  was  shown  Ibai  the  iwisling  siraiu 
oflfiBg  from  ihe  curves  of  the  railway  was  of  luo 
mall  an  amonnl  to  be  considered  as  a  cause  of  de. 
(melloa  to  Ihe  wheels  or  ailea  even  on  liaes  with 
cmea  of  sboti  ndii.    Aud  it  wu  coniendid  thai 


the  hollow  aile  VSA  better  able  la  resist  ihe  effects  of 
vibration  and  all  strains  than  a  solid  one,  because 
the  compsrailve  strengib  of  ailes  is  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diameters,  and  their  comparative  weigiiis  only 
as  their  squares:  con:ieqaentiy  with  less  weight  in 
Ihe  hollow  axle  there  moslbe  an  increase  of  strength ; 
and  also  ihat  the  vibration  had  a  free  circulation 
ibrough  the  whole  length  of  Ibe  hollow  aile,  uo 

Eart  being  subject  lo  an  unequal  shock  Irom  the  vi- 
ration,  and  ifial  ibe  axle  -uould  iherefcre  receive 
less  injury  from  this  cause  than  a  solid  one.  A  long 
scriis  of  experiments,  whi:h  had  been  made  in  the 
presence  ol  Major-Gen.  Pasley  and  numerous  en- 

iineer:>,  were  then  read,  and  showed  result.'^  con- 
rmatory  of  Ibe  pusltion  asiumed  by  the  author  of 
Ihe  paper, 

Id  Ihe  discuMion  -which  ensued,  it  was  allowed 
thai  iheorelically  the  hollow  axles  must  be  stronger 
than  Ihe  solid  ones,  inasmuch  as  Ihe  same  weight  of 
metal  wa:<  better  disiribuled,  and  the  practical  ex- 
eridoeiiis  fully  bore  out  the  theory. — lb. 

Tat  lBis.~On  the  Siruciore  and  mode  of  action  of 
Ihe  Iris,  by  C.  R.  Hall,  Isq.  Aller  reciting  the  va- 
rious  discordant  opinions  entertained  al  diffetenl 
periods  by  anatomists  and  physiologitis  relative  lu 
the  structure  and  actions  of  the  Iris,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds 10  give  an  account  of  his  microscopical  exa- 
mination of  the  texture  of  this  part  of  the  eye,  in  dit 
fereni  animala.    He  considers   Ibe  radiated  plicie, 


I 


bicha 


n  tbe  u 


being  muscular;  but  be  agrees  with  Dr.  Jacobin 
regnrding  them  as  being  analogous  in  siiuuiuie  to 
the  ciliary  processes.  The  while  lines  and  elevations 
apparent  on  the  anterior  surface  ol  the  human  iris, 
be  supposes  tobelormedby  the  ciliary  nerves  which 
interlace  with  one  anuiher  in  ihe  form  of  a  plexus. 
The  iris,  he  states,  is  composed  nf  iwo  poriiona ;  the 
lirsl  consisting  of  a  blehly  vascular  tissue,  connect- 
ed by  vessels  wilh  the  choioid,  ciliary  processes, 
sclerolicB  and  conea  I  and  abundantly  supplied  wilh 
nerves,  which,  In  ihe  biiman  iris,  appear,  in  a  front 
view,  as  ihread-Iikesirite,  and  which  are  invested, 
on  both  surfaces,  by  ihe  membrane  of  tbe  aqueous 
humor.  They  are  more  or  less  thickly  covered 
wilh  pigment,  which,  by  jis  varying  colour,  imparts 
to  the  iris  on  tbe  anterior  surface  its  vharacieiistlc 
hue.  and,  by  its  darkness  on  the  posterior  surface 
renders  an  otherwise  Gemi-lransparenistrDcture  per- 
fectly opaque.  Tbe  second  component  porliou  of 
ihe  iris  consists  of  a  layer  of  concentric  muscular 
fibres;  which  fibres,  inn.anand  mammalia  gener- 
ally, are  situated  on  the  posterior  surface  ol  the 
pupillary  portion  of  the  irist  bm  which,  in  birda, 
extend  much  Dearer  lo  ihe  ciliary  margin,  aud  con- 
sequeaily  forta  a  much  brooder  layei.  In  Gshes 
and  some  reptiles  they  do  nol  exist  at  all.  The  au- 
thor then  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  bearings  which 
these  concluions  may  have  on  the  physiology  ol  the 
iris.  He  thinks  that  ibe  phenomena  of  its  moiions 
can  receive  nosaiUfaciory  explnnaiiijn  i,n  the  bypo- 
tbesisoferectility  alone,  oronibaioftheaolagouism 
oftwonesof  muscular  libres,  the  one  for  dilating, 
the  other  for  contracting  ihe  pupil  He  is  convin- 
ced Ihat  Ihe  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  the  effect  of 
muscular  action  i  but  does  nol  consider  the  know- 
ledge we  at  present  possess  ax  sulScieni  to  enable  ni 
lo  determine  Ihe  nature  of  Ihe  agent  by  which  its 
dilation  ia  effected.  Ue,  however,  throws  it  out  as 
a  conjecture,  that  this  iaitpr  action  may  be  the  result 
of  an  unusual  deirree  of  vital  cuniraciility  residing 
either  in  the  cellular  tissues,  nt  in  Ihe  minute  blood- 
vcHseis  of  Ihe  Iris.  It  is  from  elauiclly,  he  believes, 
ibal  the  iris  derives  its  power  of  accommodation  to 
changes  ol  size,  and  its  tendency  to  return  tu  iis  na- 
tural slate  from  extremes  either  of  dilalalion  or  ol 
contraction;  but  beyond  this,  tilasllcity  is  not  cuU' 
,  Gcrned  in  iis  muveiuenis. — Bi. 
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Tbb  Death  of  Soutrit. — Robert  Soathey  has 
been  released  from  safferings  which  for  more  ihan 
two  years  had  been  matter  of  the  deepest  sympathy, 
anxiety,  and  sorrow.  He  died  at  Greta  House  on 
Tuesday  last,  in  his  69th  year. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  discussion  of  bis  cha- 
racter or  his  literary  claims,  bat  who  can  doubt 
that  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  honor 
virtue  and  genius,  will  follow  Southey  to  the  grare  1 
Few  men  have  written  so 'much  and  written  so 
w^ll.  No  man  has  passed  through  a  long  life,  a]> 
most  continually  in  the  public  eye,  with  so  much 
high  and  blameless  purpose,  and  with  such  unstain- 
ed honesty.  We  may  grieve  that  he  changed  the 
opinions  with  which  he  started  in  an  ardent  youth, 
but  those  were  times  when  opinions  of  the  most 
resolute  men  were  shaken.  And  Southey  never 
forfeited  his  station  or  his  character.  He  did  not 
become  a  hack,  or  a  party  tool.  The  dignity  of 
literature  never  suffered  in  his  person. 

Southey*s  prose  is  of  the  best  in  the  language. 
It  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  manly  ;  with  no  small 
prettinesses  in  it,  but  full  and  musonlar  as  that  of 
our  older  and  stronger  race  of  Mrricers  ;  and  often 
sparkling  with  a  current  of  quaint  grave  humor 
which  is  singularly  fascinating.  His  greater  poems, 
however  judgments  may  differ  concerning  them, 
are  at  least  written  on  solid  principles,  and  with  a 
sustained  power  of  lofty  art.  As  to  his  shorter 
poems,  no  difference,  we  apprehend,  is  likely  to  ex- 
ist, now  or  in  any  time  to  come.  They  are  as  fine 
as  any  tiling  in  the  language.  His  range  of  pur- 
suit was  extraordinary,  and  bis  unwearied  diligence 
recalled  the  severer  and  nobler  days  of  English 

stucJy. 

As  we  write  we  have  received  what  follows  from 
one  of  the  most  devoted  of  his  personal  fnends,  to 
whom  is  left  (not  among  his  least  rich  possessions) 
the  sad  but  honorable  memory  of  the  long  affection 
which  Southey  bore  him,  and  by  which  both  will 
continue  to  be  associated  in  far  distant  times  : 

ON   TBB    DEATH   OF   SOUTHBT. 

Not  the  last  struggles  of  the  Sun 
Precipitated  from  his  golden  throne 
Hold  darkling  mortals  in  sublime  suspense, 
But  the  calm  exod  of  a  man 
Nearer,  tho'  high  above,  who  ran 
The  race  we  run,  when  Heaven  recalls  him  hence. 

Thus,  0  thou  pure  of  earthly  taint ! 
Thus,  O  my  Southey  !  poet,  sage,  and  saint, 
Thou,  after  saddest  silence,  art  removed. 

What  voice  in  anguish  can  we  raise  f 

Thee  would  we,  need  we,  dare  we,  praise  1 
God  now  does  that .  .  the  God  thy  whole  heart 

loved. 

Walter  Savage  Laicdok. 

March  23rd. 

Rev.  Q.  a.  MoHTooaiEaT.— Dec.  1.  Aged  49,  the 
Rev.  George  Augustus  Montgomery,  M.  A.  Rector 
of  Bishopstone,  in  South  Wilts,  and  Prebendary  of 
Ruscombe,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
supposed  to  be  a  sion  of  the  noble  house  of  Her- 
bert. He  was  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  and  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bishopstone  by  George 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  in  1821. 

Amogst  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  diocese,  there 
was  not  one  who  more  conscientiously,  faithfully, 
or  sealonsly  **  served  at  the  altar,"  and  fulfilled  all 
the  functions  of  his  sacred  office,  than  did  the  late 
Rector  of  Bishopstone.  His  days  were  passed  in 
tho  unceasing  exercise  of  every  Christian  duty ;  his 
•Umiion  to  tho  spiriciiml  oondition  of  his  poxishion- 
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ers  was  unremitting,  as  his  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  poor  was  unbounded.  With  a  liberality  worthy 
of  being  emulated  by  many  incumbents  of  much 
more  richly  endowed  benefices,  he,  at  his  sole  ex- 
pence,  refitted,  and  with  scrupulous  taste  embel- 
lished, the  interior  of  his  parish  church,  and  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  simply  beautiful  edifices 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  Gk)d,  in  the  country.  In 
every  relation  of  social  life  he  endeared  himself  to 
those  who  knew  him,  however  casually,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  feeling,  the  courteous  benignity  of 
his  manner,  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  and 
his  sympathy  for  all  who  were  *'  afflicted  or  dis* 
tressed."  The  loss  of  so  good,  so  truly  pious,  so  ex- 
emplary a  man,  even  under  the  circumstances 
incidental  to  our  common  nature,  must  have  been 
deeply  and  severely  felt  by  all  around  him  ;  but 
there  is  something  inscrutable  to  mortal  compre- 
hension in  that  awful — nay,  appalling— dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  by  which  a  life  so  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creature,  was  in  an  instant  terminated.  Mr. 
Montgomery  left  Wilton  House,  with'  the  Earl 
Bruce,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the  new 
church  building  at  East  Grafton,  in  the  parish  of 
Great  Bedwyn.  During  the  preceding  fortnight 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  nave  had  been  covered 
in  with  a  stone  vault,  and  the  construction  had 
been  carefully  examined  by  the  architect,  and  by 
persons  connected  with  the  works,  and  they  unani* 
mously  considered  it  to  be  perfectly  secure— and 
this,  too,  but  a  very  short  time  before  the  fatal  oc- 
currence which  we  have  the  painful  duty  of  record* 
ing.  At  half-past  one  o^clock,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  Bruce,  the  Rev.  John 
Ward,  Vicar  of  Great  Bedwyn,  his  nephew  Mr. 
Gabriel,  Mr.  Fcrrey,  and  tho  clerk  of  the  works, 
entered  to  inspect  the  new  church,  from  which  the 
centres  of  the  arches  had  been  removed  that  morn- 
ing. The  whole  party  had  gone  through  the 
church  in  the  first  instance,  and  were  as.«embled  in 
the  chancel.  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Ward 
separated  from  the  rest  after  a  few  minutes,  and 
were  returning  into  the  nave  to  get  a  better  view  of 
the  vaulting.  Mr.  Gabriel  followed  them.  Mr. 
Word  was  in  advance,  and  hearing  a  crack,  sprang 
forward.  Mr.  Gabriel  also  saved  himself  by  jump- 
ing into  the  north  aisle  ;  but  Mr.  Montgomery,  an- 
hnppily  being  more  in  tho  centre,  was  completely 
covered  by  the  falling  mass,  and  instantaneously 
killed.  Independent  of  fractures  of  the  sknll,  both 
in  the  forehead  and  at  the  base,  there  was  a  com* 
pound  fracture  of  tho  left  thigh,  and  the  right  arm 
was  broken  close  to  the  elbow.  An  inquest  was 
holden  on  the  body  before  a  moHt  respectable  jury, 
and  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  Death*'  returned. 

Mr.  Montgomery  married  Cecilia,  daughter  of 
the  Very  Rev.  George  Markham.  D.D.  late  Dean 
of  York,  but  has  left  no  issue.  ^GtnUemen'M  M^a* 
zine. 

The  late  Michael  J.  Quiic,  Esq. — We  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  which  took 
place  on  Sunday  last  at  Boulogna-sur-mer.  Mr. 
Qnin,  who  M'as,  we  believe,  in  his  50th  year,  had 
been  for  some  time  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
and  has  left  a  wife  and  three  daughters,  we  fear, 
quite  unprovided  for.  Mr.  Quin  was  well  knowa 
to  general  readers  as  the  author  of  **  Travels  in 
.Spain,"  and  of  "  A  Steamboat  Voyage  down  tho 
Danube  ;*'  and  to  a  more  limited  circle  he  wai 
known  as  an  extensive  contributor  to  periodical 
publications.  Mr.  Quin*s  politics  were  unifinody 
liberal  and  consistent,  and  some  years  ago  ho  wioia 
many  able  articles  upon  our  foreign  polioy  In  tkto 
journal.  He  was  also,  for  some  lime;  odilor  af 
"  Tho  Dablin  Beviow."— IMtoiiiiM. 
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BIBLtOGSAFBICAL  KOTICZ8. 


8dtto!(  SniBTB,  Esq. — Died  on  ihe  99nd  Inat,  kc 
bis  rhnmlifiti  in  LincnFri'i  inn,  Snllon  Sharpe,  Esq., 
Queen'a  couniel,  aged  rarty-Hve.  Mr.  Slmrpe  toniB 
lime  ago  bad  a  paraljriic  attack,  but  ii  was  buliaved 
bj  Uis  frit^nJi  that  he  was  in  a  Tair  way  of  recovery, 
■0  much  BO  that  to  aeveral  friends,  vtlio  passed 
mme  hoars  wiili  bim  on  tbe  nigbl  of  Sunday  last, 
he  appeared  in  eieelleni  spirits,  taking  b  lively  in- 
leresl  in  tlie  various  aubjsets  of  eoaireiaation  which 

Mr.  Sharpe,  to  great  probssional  knowledge, 
added  eileniive  inrormation,  on  moat  aubjecii,  and 
hii  eonvetaalion  wa*  peculiarly  agree  able. 

His  death  will  create  a  great  lensation  in  Paris, 
a*  vrll  as  in  London  ;  for  (here  were  few  meti  in 
the  Frencb  Capital  who  during  the  last  twenty 
jears  lia*e  been  distinguished  in  science,  literalure, 
oi  politics,  with  wbom  ha  wai  not  on  lelationi  of  in- 
timacy. At  the  bar  he  was  held  in  the  very  high- 
etlieitiniatiDn  for  his  many  eiirdleni  qualities,  both 
of  the  head  and  henrt,  and  no  man  was  a  more  ge- 
neral favorite  in  society.  Into  Ihe  best  circles  of 
wbieh  bfl  had  access  from  a  very  eaily  age.  He 
Wai  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  banliBT  and  poet. 

In  politics  Mr.  Sutton  Scarpa  was  a  decided  Li- 
beral ;  but  such  was  the  amenity  of  his  manners, 
that  even  In  the  times  when  politics  ran  highest  in 
Ihii  enunlry,  a*  during  the  Reform  Sill,  wa  do  not 
beliere  hia  stout  as senion  of  bii  priaciples  evar  lost 
him  a  friend. 

We  trnst  (hat  some  of  the  accnmplithed  friends 
of  Hr.  Sbarpe  will  do  that  justice  to  bis  memory 
Which  bis  many  virtues  so  eminently  merit. — Morn- 
ing Ckrvnirli. 

[Mr.  Sutton  Sbarpe  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
nenof  anr  time.  There  wos  iio  judgment  so  mucli 
to  ha  relied  upon.  His  mind,  too,  was  not  lass  re- 
narkable  for  its  solidity  than  its  activity,  and  it  was 
most  proliHo  in  useful  suggestions.  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  converse  with  liirn  without  carrying  off 
>i>nie  new  knowledge  or  subject  to  be  worked  upon. 
Hm  mind  was  full  of  stores,  which  he  made  avsila- 
blc  for  the  good  labors  of  others.  We  never  knew 
toy  one  >o  quick  in  seeing  what  should  be  done, 
ud  in  chalking  out  the  plan  for  doing  it,  and 
painting  oat  whence   the    materials  are  to  be  de- 

Hr.  Salton  Bharpe  was  a  learned  lawyer  in  lead- 
ing praaiiee,  but  he  had  niso  much  more  than  the 
learning  of  a  lawyer.  Hii  knowledge  of  men  and 
thing*  and  books  wa*  oiiensive.  Hardly  a  subject 
eould  be  alarled  on  which  he  could  not  bring  an 
aeuie  thangbl  or  some  new  infurination  to  hear. 
In  eondnct  he  was  justly  looked  upon  as  a  pattern 
wan,  and  iha  esteem  and  attachment  of  all  the  best 
men  of  his  lima  were  hi*.  There  ware  few  hap- 
pier men — (ewer  still  who  better  deserved  happi- 
DCS*.  Hi*  ttareei  was  our  ot  uninterrupted  sucoess, 
and  the  moat  brilliant  prnfeasional  prospeclf  were 
before  him.  bnt  prosperity  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  ipoiled  bun,  and  be  never  forgot  an  old 
friend,  nor  failed  to  return  a  hundred-fold  an  old 
kindness.  Tbe  atlaeliments  of  bis  youth  have 
strengthened  up  to  the  hour  of  bis  death,  A  wiser 
and  a  belter  man  the  writer  of  this  sad  tribute  ne- 
ver knew,  nor  a  more  true  and  cooitani  friend.] — 
£nastVr. 

FauRMc  D'Adilokh. — Letters  from  St.  Pater*- 
bu^h  announce  Ihe  death  in  that  city,  at  the  age 
«r  ■evmiy-four,  of  Frederio  d'Adelung.  Adelung 
wna  bom  at  Stettin,  in  Prussia,  and  was  son  of  the 
Mill  mor«  illuiirioas  linguiit  of  the  sitme  name. 
Tha  na  i>  lb«  AUibor  of  nomerous  works  on  the. 
■  InuBBina  aad  litotaiura  of  the  East,  and  on  Asia- 
I    tie,  ■— *1b»,  flontidinavian,  and  Carman  antiqui- 
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CoififODDaa  DtviD  Poitei, — We  have  to  record 
ihe  dcnih  of  Commodore  Porter.  Chargfe  d'Affaire* 
It  Constantinople,  on  the  3d  of  March.  The  com- 
nodore  has  diacharged  the  duties  of  his  station  with 
listinguished  ability  fur  many  years  :  and  his  Die- 
inory  will  be  graiefnlly  clier>hed  by  numerous 
itrangers  who  have  felt  the  kindness  of  bi*  alten- 
[ion  to  them  in  a  foreign  land. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Tie  niilory  itf  Junim  and  kii  H'orki;  arid  a  RevitIC 

itfUu  Controteriy  nipecting  lit  Idtntity  nf  Juniat. 

With  9%  Appendix,   canlaiiiing    Porlrailt    »nd 

Skelckti  bf  juaiiu.    By  John  Ja^ves. 

This  is  a  very  able  book  ;  well  arranged  in  its  plan, 
jnd  complete  in  i»  mailer,  whether  poisittfe  with 
regard  in  such  abwlaie  facts  as  dues,  or  inl'eremlal 
as — whether  Janiu*  was  or  was  not  a  lawyer.  Be- 
tides a  full  history  of  Ihe  leilerH  and  tbe  coacurrlog 
circumitaucea  of  their  publication,  Mr.  Jaquesbas 
collected  from  a  variety  of  sources  a  vast  number  ot 
Mattered  facia  and  illustratioDs,  tending  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  authorship  of  iheiie  celebiatcd  leilera, 
and  discussed  seriatim  the  claims  that  have  been  put 
forward  for  various  panics.    After  brieSy  disrolst- 


[t  is  thai  Lord  tSeorge  Sackville  n__  .  . 
Francis  the  amaauensis,  and  Mr,  D'Oyly,  a  fellow 
slerk  with  Francis  in  the  War-Office,  and  alier- 
vards  private  secretary  to  Lord  George,  a  medium 
urconneiioQ.  Tbe  circnmsianiiul  evidence  poinii 
more  strongly  to  Lord  George  than  to  anybody  else : 
lie  had  suSicieni  motives  to  iDstigaie  him  to  write 
:he  letlerN,  and  cogent  reasons  aflerwards  lo  desire 
(he  suppression  of  ihc  aulliorship  :  the  iiueiitiun  ia 
our  minds  has  always  been— ivas lie  capabU  of  wd- 
i.ingtheinl  The  hypothesis  respecting  the  tingle 
ur  double  amanuen.si*  may  be  ti  ue,  but  is  un!iappotl< 
ed  by  reason  or  evidence.  However  convenient  an 
amanuensis  might  have  been,  he  was  not  ntctaarj. 
The  leiiers,  especially  the  Ltllers  of  JmiiM.  are  not 
long,  looking  at  Ihe  period  over  which  they  Mteikd ; 
[he  Idbor   was  in   their  coiupoitiiioa,  not  la  tbeil 

tripiion.    The  eijjrei>ions  In  the  private  com* 

cations   to  WoodJ'all   re^ipccling   the  topyixg, 
&c.,  may  refer  to  copies  to  be  made  bv  Junius  him- 
self as  well  as  by  an   amanuensis',  whilihi  ihe  only 
direct  evidence  we  have  upon  the  subject  is  positive 
in  its  terms, "  I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own 
secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  int."—Spcclatar. 
Critititmi  M>  Art!  and  SieUkei  of  Ik:  Piclurt  Gat- 
Irria  ej  Englatid.     By   William   Hazlilt,  will 
Catalegutt  of  tkt  prinnpal  Galleria  noK  firtt  ctU 
Uclid.     EiiUi  by  kit  So*.     Tmfltman. 
We  observe  with  great  pleasure  the  steady  and 
wonhyspiril  of  pride  in  his  fniher's  memory,  which 
animates  Mr.Hailittin  his  collection  of  these  admi- 
rable writiuga,     Haztitt  was  In  no  departmeitl  of 
criticism  so  fascinaiing,  in  none  so  free  from  the 
dogmatising  and  wilful  spirit  which  would  some- 
times clouabis  eiqoiiite  judgment,  ax  in  that  of  iha 


Stafford,  Windsor,  Hampton,  Gri* 
Burleigh.  Oi ford,  and  Blenheim,  are  composilioDS 
as  charming  a*  those  of  Ihe  best  paintingx  they  can 
celcbiate,  and  throw  a  light  upon  them  warm  and 
rich  as  their  own.  The  elaborate  and  elotiuent  trea- 
tise from  the  Eiieyclopadia  J9f  iinfuiica  is  included  in 
this  K-pnbliMiioD,  with  an  aiiicle  on  daxntu  tiv» 
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SELECT  LIST  OF   RECENT  PUBLICATIOm. 


the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  some  Essays  (excellent) 
from  the  Loruion  Magazine  on  the  Elgin  Marbles 
and  FoQthill  Abbey.  The  editor  has  farther  en- 
riched ihe  vulume  by  an  Appendix  of  Catalogues, 
some  of  tlicm  oris^iniil,  and  till  now  quite  inaccessi- 
ble, than  which  Se  could  hardly  have  ma(^  a  more 
welcome  present  to  the  lover  of  art. — Examiner, 

The  Christian  conlemplalcd  ;  in  a  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  in  Arpjll  Ch^pd,  Bath.  By  William 
Jay.    (  Works  of'mUiam  Jay^  revised.)    Barllett. 

The  works  of  this  intelligent  and  pious  minister 
must  always  command  a  wide  and  attentive 
class  of  readers.  Their  qualitiea  are  a  very  earnest 
practical^aith,  doctrine  thoroughly  unselfisn,  a  style 
which  admits  as  much  as  possible  of  an  easy  incor- 
poration of  the  exact  language  and  phrase  of  the 
Bible,  and,  within  the  bounds  of  the  author's  princi- 
ple of  bulief,  a  warm  .spirit  uf  toleration  and  afleciion. 
The  preface  to  the  work  before  us  marks  the  superi- 
or tone  of  mind  which  may  be  generally  noted  in 
this  celebrated  dissenting  preacher.  He  enters  up- 
on the  question  of  jnUpii-siyle^  and  pronounces  in 
favour  of  what  we  may  call  the  romantic  as  distin- 
guished from  the  classic  school.  He  says  that  it 
matters  little  If  nothing  should  offend,  supposing  no- 
thing strikes,  and  he  puts  the  case  of  a  sermon  which 
shall  observe  inviolably  all  the  unities  and  challenge 
Ke verity  as  a  finished  piece,  but  yet,  no  more  than  a 
French  drama  that  has  fulfilled  the  same  nice  con- 
ditions, excite  no  sentiment  and  produce  no  effect 
"  Give  ut  '* — exclaims  Mr.  Jay.  and  we  quote  the 
language  to  his  honour — '*  rather  the  Shakspeare, 
who,  with  blemishes  which  a  less  shrewd  observer 
Chan  Voltaire  may  detect,  actually  succeeds,  arrests, 
Jnapirea,  enchants !"  In  subsequent  remarks  of  the 
■ame  excellent  spirit,  Mr.  Jay  guards  himself  against 
recommending  anything  but  an  easy,  natural,  simple 
stvle  of  language :  in  support  of  the  advantages  of 
wnieh  he  shows  his  educated  familiarity  not  alone 
with  Milton,  Addison,  and  Lord  Kaimes,  but  with 
Rousseaa  and  with  Hume. — Btid, 

ne  Mdn^'' War's  Man.  Bv  Bill  Truck,  Senior 
Boatswain  of  the  Royal  College  of  Greenwich. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

t  This  is  a  reprint  of  one  of  the  many  admirable 
serial  papers  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  which,  hav- 
ing untiergone  revision,  are  now  in  the  course  of 
reproduction  in  this  more  enduring  foim.  Tom 
Crinf;le,s  Log  and  other  works  have  been  similarly 

fiublished,  and  proved  ver^  welcome  additions  to  the 
ibrary  of  fiction.  In  the  instance  before  us  we  have 
to  observe,  besides  a  complete  revision,  some  addi- 
tions to  the  original  text.  Mr.  William  Truck, 
seeing  that  he  began  his  lucubrations  three-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  was,  we  suppose,  about  the  first 
who  plunged  into  nautical  matters  in  the  great  wake 
of  Smollett,  and  seems  to  have  found  himself  ex- 
po-^cd  to  a  deal  of  sqiicamishness  in  consequence. 
The  magazine  indeed — assailed  by  ''officers  and  com- 
manders" lor  Mr.  William's  "trivial  distinctions 
between  the  language  of  Jack  and  the  gentleman  " — 
was  forced  to  run  him  aground  prematurely.  We 
have  since  got  rid  of  these  needless  delicacies,  thanks 
to  Captain  Marryat's  brilliant  success,  which  has 
done  still  greater  good  in  directing  attention  to  pro- 
fessional "abuse"  of  a  different  and  more  serious 
kind.  As  a  series  of  sketches,  the  forerunners  of 
the  naval  novels,  the  Man-o*-  War's  Man  is  interest- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  what  candid  seaman  report  of 
the  author  having  really  done  what  he  propoied  b^' 
it,  and  delineated  with  tolerable  truth  "  the  princi- 
pal features  and  more  prominent  characteristics 
easily  recognizable  in  tne  three  different  grades 
which  usually  compose  the  practical  strength  and 
ship*^  company  of  a  man-o*war."— ^Msiinrr 
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.^i/i.  KJk  iiiucpeiiueiit  reign; 
islet  cailb  (hec  lord, 
.•avc  ihee  no  confederate  band, 
mbol  of  thy  lost  command, 
a  dagger  in  the  hand 
m  which  we  wrench'd  the  sword* 
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--. ,  M..v«  lilt:  uieuin  01  ad- 
miring circles — greatness  in  isolation  feels  itself, 
after  all,  but  a  wreck  and  a  cast-off  from  the  social 
system,  wanderer  forlorn,  worldless  fragmentary 
being,  like  the  wild  animal  of  the  desert, — gaunt 
solitary  tenant  of  space  and  uighU—Brilish  Critic. 
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"THE  DESOLATER  DESOLATE  »»—btbon. 
Engraved  by  Mr.  Sartam^  from  Haydon^a  Fictwre. 


TO  B.  R.  BATBON, 
Oi  wfilof  hit  pielura  of  Napoleon  Baonaparte  on  the  Island 

ofSL  Helena. 

Hatdon  !  let  worthier  judgres  praise  the  skill 
Here  by  thjr  pencil  sbowii  in  truth  of  lines 
And  charm  of  colors;  /applaud  those  signs 
Of  thought,  that  give  the  true  poetic  thrill; 
That  UDen^ambered  whole  of  blank  and  still, 
Sky  withoiR  cloud — ocean  without  a  wave; 
And  the  one  Man  that  labored  to  enslave 
The  world,  sole-stiThding  high  on  the  bare  hill^ 
Back  turned,  arms  folded,  the  ouapparent  face 
Tinged,  we  may  fancy,  in  this  dreary  place 
With  light  reflected  from  the  invisible  sun 
Set,  like  his  fonunes;  but  not  set  for  aye 
Like  them.    The  unguilty  Power  pursues  his  way, 
And  before  kim  doth  dawn  perpetual  run. 

Wordsworth. 

Farewell  to  the  land  where  the  sloom  of  my  glory 
Arose  and  overshadow 'd  the  earth  with  her  name — 
She  alMndons  me  now :  but  the  page  of  her  story, 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fill'd  with  my  fame. 
I  hare  warrM  with  a  world  which  vanquish 'd  me 
•    only 
When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  far; 
I  have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread  me  thus 
tonely, 
Tlie  last  single  captive  of  millions  in  war. 

BraoN. 


•Do  not  hide 


Close  in  thy  hean  that  germ  of  pride, 
Erewhile  by  gifted  bard  espied, 

That  "yet  imperial  hope;" 
Think  not  that  for  a  fresh  rebound. 
To  raise  ambition  from  the  ground, 

We  yield  thee  means  or  scope. 

Ne'er  again 

Hold  type  of  independent  reign; 

No  islet  calls  thee  lord. 
We  leave  thee  no  confederate  band, 
No  symbol  of  thy  lost  command, 
To  hie  a  dagger  in  the  hand 

Ftom  which  we  wrench'd  the  8W0id» 
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Yet,  e*en  in  yon  sequestered  spot, 
Mav  worthier  conquest  be  thy  lot 

Than  yet  thy  life  has  known ; 
Conquest  unbought  by  blood  or  harm, 
That  needs  not  foreign  aid  nor  arm, 

A  triumph  all  thine  own. 
Such  wails  ihee  when  thou  shalt  control 
Those  passions  wild,  that  i^tubbom  soul. 

That  marred  thy  prosperous  scene: 
Hear  this  from  no  unmoved  heart, 
Which  sighs,  comparing  what  thou  art 

With  what  thou  mighi'st  have  been  1 

Scott. 

Stem  tide  of  human  Time!  that  know'st  not  rest, 

But,  sweeping  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
Bear'st  ever  downward  on  ibv  du.sky  breast 

Successive  generations  to  their  doom ; 

While  thy  capacious  stream  has  equal  room 
For  the  gay  barb  where  pleasure's  streamers  sport, 

And  for  the  prison-ship  of  guilt  and  gloom. 
The  fisher-skin,  and  barge  that  bears  a  court. 
Still  waiting  onward  all  to  one  dark  silent  port. 

Stern  tide  of  Time !  thro'  what  mysterious  change 

Of  hope  and  fear  have  our  frail  barks  been  driven  1 
For  ne'er,  before,  vicissitude  so  strange 

Was  to  one  race  of  Adam's  offspring  given. 

And  sure  such  varied  change  ot  sea  and  heaven, 
Such  unexpected  bursts  of  joy  and  wo, 

Such  fearful  strife,  as  thai  where  we  hava  strlvm, 
Succeeding  ages  ne'er  again  shall  know, 
Until  the  awful  term  when  thou  shait  cease  to  flow. 

Scott. 

Isolation  is,  beyond  question,  a  humbling  thing: 
let  those  think  serenely  of  themselves  whom  a  world 
embraces,  who  lie  pillowed  and  cushioned  upon  soft 
affections  and  tender  regards,  and  the  breath  of  ad- 
miring circl<?s— greatness  in  isolation  feels  itself, 
after  all,  but  a  wreck  and  a  cast-ofi*  from  the  social 
system,  wanderer  forlorn,  worldless  fragmentary 
being,  like  the  wild  animal  of  the  desert,— gaunt 
solitary  tenant  of  apace  and  night.— ^riltM  Crili€. 
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CHANGES  OP  SOCIAL   LIFE  IN  GER- 
MANY. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Rertew. 

1.  Jvgendleben  und  Wanderbilder.  Von 
Johanna  Schopenhauer.  (Recollections 
of  my  Youth  and  Wanderings.  By  Jo- 
hanna Schopenhauer.)  2  vols.  Bruns- 
wick: 1839. 

2.  Ztitbilder — V/itn  in  der  LetzUn  Halftt 
des  ^chtzehuten  JahrhunderCs.  Von  Caro- 
line Pichler.  (Sketches  of  Bygone 
Times — Vienna  in  the  Latter  Half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Caroline  Pich- 
ler.)   Vienna :  1839. 

The  authors  of  these  works  were,  in 
their  day,  among  the  most  popular  female 
novel-writers  of  Germany;  and  some  of 
their  productions  rank  with  the  standard 
novels  of  that  country.  The  first  of  the 
two  also  puhlished  travels  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  England,  and  a  little  work  of 
some  merit  on  old  German  art,  entitled 
"  Van  Eyk  and  his  Contemporaries."  This 
lady's  life  was  a  varied  and  eventful  one. 
It  was  her  lot  to  live  through,  and  partly 
to  witness,  some  of  the  greatest  events 
of  modern  times.  Her  earliest  recollection 
was  the  dismemherment  of  Poland,  and  the 
consequent  ruin  of  her  paternal  city,  Dan- 
zig. Then  came  the  American  war,  which 
excited  such  intense  and  universal  interest. 
Her  first  visit  to  Paris  was  during  the  mut- 
terings  of  the  storm  which  soon  burst  over 
France.  She  was  present  at  Versailles  the 
last  time  Louis  XVL  and  his  unfortunate 
Queen  were  permitted  to  celebrate  the 
F^te  de  St.  Louis.  She  saw  the  last  gleam 
of  their  setting  sun.  She  lived  for  some 
years  in  Hamburg,  and  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  that  city  with  itsHan- 
seatic  sister  and  rival,  Danzig,  her  native 
place.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
went  to  reside  at  Weimar.  She  had  not 
been  there  a  fortnight  when  the  battle  of 
Jena  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  Germany. 
She  has  left  a  circumstantial  and  lively  ac- 
count of  the  scenes  of  which  she  was  an 
eye-witness  at  that  terrible  moment.  At 
Weimar  she  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy 
with  Goethe ;  and  her  house  was  the  resort 
of  the  eminent  persons  who  were  attracted 
to  that  remarkable  court. 

Unfortunately,  the  whole  of  this  eventful 
history,  from  the  year  1789,  exists  only  in 
mere  notes  and  fragments.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-two  she  sat  down  to  put  her  '^Re- 
collections" into  a  regular  form  and  order; 
but  she  had  got  little  beyond  the  period  of 
her  early  marriage,  when  her  hand  was 
stopped  by  a  sudden  bat  placid  death.    The 
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last  incident  recorded  in  them  is  the  arrimi, 
at  Danzig,  of  the  news  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastile.  Her  daughter,  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  publishing  these  Me- 
moirs, chose  rather  to  give  them  in  their 
fragmntary  form  than  to  fill  up  the  chasms 
from  her  own  knowledge  of  her  mother's 
history;  and  though  such  a  work  could 
never  fall  into  more  competent  hands,  we 
admire  the  good  taste  which  influenced  her 
decision.  She  has  added  nothing  but  the 
few  words  absolutely  necessary  to  explain 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  book 
was  given  to  the  world. 

Madame  Pichler's  work  consists  of  Re- 
miniscences. True  to  her  vocation  as  a 
novel-writer,  she  has  strung  her  amusing 
"  Sketches  "  of  the  society  of  Vienna  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  on  a  thread  of 
story.  This  detracts  from  the  air  of  truth 
which  they  would  otherwise  have,  and,  as 
the  story  itself  is  of  the  feeblest  texture, 
adds  nothing  to  the  interest.  They  lose 
the  character  of  descriptions  by  an  eye- 
witness, which  is  the  greatest  merit  such  a 
work  can  possess.  Madame  Pichler  is  in- 
ferior to  her  northern  contemporary  in  the 
candor  which  ought  to  preside  over  all  com- 
parisons of  diflerent  ages  or  countries.  She 
is  more  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  ^*  good 
old  times,"  and  more  apt  to  lament  over 
the  degeneracy  of  modern  mannera. 

These  two  works,  with  one  or  two  others 
to  which  we  shall  occasionally  refer,  will 
enable  us,  we  hope,  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  agreeable  details;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  furnish  some  glimpses  of  the  life  and 
condition  of  the  middle  classes  in  Germany 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  progress  made  by  England  in  what 
the  French  call  material  civilization — in  all 
that  conduces  to  the  splendor,  comfort,  and 
convenience  of  physical  life — has  been  so 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  nations 
of  the  Continent,  that  fewer  remains  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  last  century  are  to  be 
found  among  us  than  among  any  other  peo- 
ple. Less  than  half  a  century  has  totally 
changed  the  habits  of  the  middle  classes.  In 
Germany,  where  the  change  is  much  more 
recent  and  partial,  an  Englishman  is  still  con- 
tinually reminded  of  the  customs  and  the 
traditions  of  his  childhood ;  especially  if  that 
childhood  was  passed  in  a  provincial  town. 
In  the  more  remote  parts,  we  find  a  state  of 
civilization  which  we  have  regarded  as 
passed  forever.  The  observant  and  reflect- 
ing traveller  meets,  with  a  kind  of  delighted 
recognition,  some  custom,  some  aayin^, 
some  implement,  dress,  or  viand — perhaps 
some  aeatiment  or  opinion,  for  tlwie,  too, 
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Jktt  Ibeir  day — of  wliinh  he  has  hcnri  his 
W^nata  talk  wiih  the  (and  recolleciion  of 
T  ehildhooit.  ilc  finJs  tlie  garmenl  for  which 
ht«  mother's  lioarils  were  ranHacketl;  ond 
which,  once  t)ic  dress  of  the  higher  classes, 
ja  now  become  the  distinclive  costume  of 
m  retired  penaaniry  not  yel  inrected  with 
the  rage  for  imitaiion.  He  will  hear  with 
•urprise  the  traditions  of  his  paternal  house, 
ud  the  sayings  of  his  ancient  nurse.  In 
one  dislrici,  he  will  find  the  undotibiing 
simple  faith  of  his  forefathers  j  in  another, 
Ihe  feudal  attachment  to  the  immediate 
lord,  or  ihe  blind  and  aflcciionate  loyalty 
to  Ihe  eovcreign,  for  which  he  must  look 
ibrougb  a  long  visia  of  centuries  nt  home. 
In  Ibis  or  that  free  city,  he  will  see  the 
coarse  substanlial  comfort,  and  the  strict 
adherence  In  ihe  manners  and  pleasures  of 
his  class,  which  once  characterized  our 
ciiixena.  He  will  see  in  operation  what  to 
him  is  extinct,  and  will  be  able,  in  some 
degree,  to  measure  the  extent  of  his  gain 
and  his  loss. 

From  Madame  Schopenhauer  we  get  an 
idea  of  oiie  of  the  Hanee  towns,  while  it 
■till  retained  its  commercial  prosperity, 
and  iu  municipal  franchises.  In  many  re- 
spects, it  may  doubtless  be  taken  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  class  to  which  it  belonged  j 
thuDuh  each  of  ihose  interesting  cities  was 
etrongiy  marked  with  a  character  of  iis 
own.  We  greaily  regret  that  death  has 
robbed  us  of  the  comparison  shp  intended 
I  to  draw  between'  Danzig  and  Hamburg; 
thongh  these,  from  their  northern  and  ma- 
ritime puaiiion,  would  have  alTorded  the 
Uwt  striking  ditl'erences  and  contrasts. 
(  It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  field 
in  which  so  rich  a  harvest  of  curious  and 
amusing  traditions  might  still  he  gleaned, 
u  in  the  free  Imperial  cities  of  Germany. 
Their  political  importance  is  pone,  or  at 
least  changed;  but  there  arc  vestiges  enough 
remaining  to  show  what  they  once  were. 
We  have  often  wondered  ihnl,  in  learned 
and  industrious  Germany,  no  one  has  un- 
dertaken a  history  of  these  remarkable 
commaniiies — exhibiting  their  quaint  ens- 
loroa,  a*  well  as  their  political  and  muni- 
cipal institutions.  We  shall  advert  to  only 
two  of  these  cities — Cologne,  whose  Roman 
origin  and  ecclesiastical  government  foi 
•e  to  speak,  two  curious  subslrnia  to 
strongly- marked  burgher  character,  and  its 
Murdy  democratic  spirit — and  Number?, 
the  younger  sister  of  Venice,  whose  insti- 
'  mtioBs  she  copied,  ns  far  as  national  ditTe- 
rcncea  would  permit ;  and  whose  Geseb- 
Iccklei  (gctuti,  or  patrician  families)  af- 
(•cted  lo   tread  in  the  footsteps  of   ihe 


merchant  princes  of  the  south.     In  the  for- 

',  are  to  be  found  ilie  descendants  of  the 

'dy  bourgeoisie  which  once  drove  out 

nobles,  and    (good    Calhullcs   aa   they 

were)    would   not    allow   their    sovereign 

'ibishop  to  sleep  within  their  walls,  n 

ying  on  a  quiet  but  dogged  contest 

the    Khineiand    aristocracy — resisting 

■  aitcmplB  to  be  recognised  as  a  d  Is 

body  in  the  state,  and  uniting  cordial  loy- 

lly  lo  their  present   Kinguitb  a  deter- 

nined  spirit  of  equality.    This  spirit,  partly 

ransmilted    to   them  by   their  ancestors, 

partly,  no  doubt,  (he  result  of  Ibci 

b  France,  has  probably  led  the   more 
ignorant  writers  of  that  country  into  their 
nlident  mistakes.     A  very  little  inquiry 
ight  suffice  to  show  ihem  that  it  often 
places  them  among    the    most    inveterate 
icmies  of  French  domination. 
Many  curious  proofs  of  the  force  and 
nacity  of  the  municipal  character  might 
be  found   here.     And  in  social  life,  while 
wealthier   citizens    enjoy  their    well- 
stored  tables  and  joyous  amusements,  with- 
lut  the    smallest  desire  to  intrude  them- 
jelvea  into  the  ranks  of  the  nobles — while 
hey  retain   much  of  the  coarse  joviality 
and  sturdy  independence  of  their  forefa- 
■B — the  people  have  not  lost  their  south- 
laste  for  oul-of.door  shows  and  amute- 
its — iheir  singular  talent  for  decoration, 
r  hearty  familiar  manners,  or  their  jocu- 
lemper.      Cologne  was  one  example, 
amone  many,  of  the  old  saying,  "  Unter 
en  Krummsiah  ist  gut    wohnen" — "  It  is 
ood  living  under  the  Crozier."     The  gov- 
roment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Electors  wss 
iberty  itself  compared  lo  that  of  the  civic 
oligarchy  of  Narnberg.     This 


pressive   and    arrogant 
which  swept  it  away,  togethe 
and   diadems,    was   hailed   a 
The  traveller,  who  slunds  a 

ihe  inatchle 


ihe    tempest 
vilhc 


I  deliv 


d  before 
'  art  wiih  which 
the  patrician  families  encircled  their  city  ; 
who  looks  at  the  gorgeous  windows  placed 
by  the  piciy  of  the  Hallers,  the  Beheims, 
the  Tuchera,  the  LoH'elholzcrs,  and  ths 
HolzBchuhers,  in  her  beautiful  churches; 
who  sees  himself  surrounded  on  every  aide 
by  traces  of  their  antiquity,  iheir  munifi- 
cence, and  their  lasic — must  feel  ihe  mel- 
ancholy with  which  fallen  glory  inspires 
every  generous  mind.  There  is  an  exqui- 
site portrait  of  one  of  the  -Holzschuher 
family,  painted  by  Albert  Durer  in  15'26, 
which,  by  iho  courlesy  of  the  present  healt 
of  that  most  ancient  house,  is  shown  to 
strangers.  When  we  stood  before  it,  and 
thought  that  then — three  centuries  ago — 
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the  Holzschuhers  were  already  a  time- 
honored  race ;  that,  in  the  year  1291,  Her- 
degen  Holzschuher  was  elected  to  the 
seat  in  the  Senate  or  Supreme  Council, 
which  his  descendants,  in  unbroken  line, 
filled  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
manic Empire ;  when  we  turned  over  the 
vellum  pages  containing  the  effigies  and 
armorial  illustrations  of  these  potent  and 
reverend  Councillors,  we  fell  unwittingly 
into  a  fit  of  veneration  for  purity  and  anti- 
quity of  descent,  unworthy  of  Englishmen, 
proud  of  the  mixed  blood  and  confused 
heraldry  of  their  aristocracy. 

But  the  smallest  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  under  this  oligarchy, 
soon  dissipates  all  sentimental  regrets.  No 
sympathy  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals can  prevent  our  rejoicing  in  the 
overthrow  of  a  tyranny  the  more  intolera- 
ble from  its  proximity.  We  have  heard  an 
aged  Namberger  contrast  the  haughtiness 
and  morgue  of  his  former  masters,  who 
never  sufi^ered  their  servants  to  address 
them  without  the  magnificent  title  of 
"  Hocbfrciherrlicher  Herr,"  with  the  plain 
habits  and  easy  manners  of  their  present 
Sovereign.  It  reminded  us  of  the  naif 
wonder  expressed  by  Madame  Schopeu- 
hauer,  then  fresh  from  her  free  city,  and 
foil  of  republican  pride,  at  seeing  the  young 
reigning  Duke  of  Mechlenberg-Schwerin 
(grandfather,  we  presume,  of  the  present) 
take  out  a  fiower-girl  to  dance  in  the  pub- 
lic walks  at  Pyrmont.  "  What  would  the 
Danzigers  say  if  their  reigning  BOrger- 
meister  were  to  demean  himself  so  in  pub- 
lic V 

In  later  times,  arbitrary  and  rapacious 
exactions  were  added  to  the  insolent  domi- 
nation of  the  hereditary  senate  of  NOrn- 
berg.  It  had  no  hold,  as  already  mentioned, 
on  the  popular  sympathies,  and  its  fall  is 
spoken  of  without  regret.  In  NOrnberg, 
therefore,  we  must  seek  not  so  much  the 
peculiar  stamp  impressed  on  the  popular 
character,  as  the  recollections  connected 
with  picturesque  streets,  and  the  domestic 
habits  of  its  inhabitants.  How  strongly 
does  every  house  bear  the  stamp  of  an  opu- 
lent merchant  city,  as  distinguished  from 
the  feudal  aspect  of  Prague  or  Ratisbon ! 
How  distinctly  do  we  trace  the  impression 
which  Italy,  then  the  Queen  of  commerce, 
the  nurse  of  municipal  independence,  had 
left  on  the  minds  of  these  travelled  burgh- 
ers !  Nor  are  all  the  ancient  customs  ex- 
tinct* At  intervals  around  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  fixed  massive 
carved  oaken  chairs,  bearing  the  symbols 
of  the  trades  or  gailds  of  the  city.    In 
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each  of  these  sits,  on  a  Sundav,  a  sworn 
master  (meister)  of  the  trade ;  before  him 
stands  a  plate,  on  which  are  deposited  the 
alms  of  the  congregation.  After  service, 
each  master  carries  his  contribution  into 
the  vestry.  This  is  a  curious  relic  of  the 
kunstwesen  (guild-system)  which  we  have 
never  seen  noticed.  If  such  are  the  things 
which  strike  a  passing  stranger,  what 
might  not  be  told  by  old  inhabitants  of  the 
city  1  what  might  not  be  discovered  by  an 
inquirer  who  united  knowledge  and  pa- 
tience with  a  love  for  antiquity  ; — imagi- 
nation enough  to  seize  the  local  color, 
and  fidelity  enough  to  render  it  exactly  1 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  French  Ke- 
volution,  which  levelled  to  the  dust  all  the 
tottering  edifices  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
already  dates  half  a  century  back,  and  the 
living  chronicles  of  what  remained  of  anti- 
quity are  fast  dropping  into  the  grave. 
*'  Any  one,''  says  Madame  Pichler,  speaking 
of  Vienna,  ^'  who  had  gone  to  sleep  in  1790, 
and  waked  again  in  1838,  might  have 
thought  himself  transported  into  another 
planet ;  so  thoroughly  is  every  thing  alter- 
ed— from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  from 
the  most  intimate  to  the  most  superficial." 

Madame  Schopenhauer's  descriptions  of 
her  native  city  have  all  the  charm  and  vi- 
vacity of  truth.  The  institutions,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  great  and  ancient  types 
of  trading  cities  are  peculiarly  interesting 
to  an  Englishman,  who  can  compare  them 
with  those  which  not  long  since  existed  ia 
his  own  country.  The  civic  life  of  Eng- 
land, as  such,  is  extinct.  Municipal  insti- 
tutions remain,  but  the  pomp,  pride,  and 
circumstance  that  surrounded  them  are 
gone.  What  is  more,  the  spirit  that  in- 
spired them  is  extinct.  Civic  honors  are 
become  nearly  ridiculous,  and  civic  cus- 
toms have  lost  their  significance.  In  Lon- 
don, indeed,  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  is 
kept  up — as  a  show  ;  but  in  other  corporate 
towns  the  antique  and  traditional  pageants, 
and  the  peculiar  customs,  have  been  abol- 
ished. 

Who  that  has  seen  a  Norwich  guild 
twenty  years  ago,  does  not  remember  Snap 
Snapj  as  necessary  to  the  mayor  as  his 
gold  chain  1 — the  delight  and  terror  of 
children,  the  true  representative  of  the 
dragon  slain  by  St.  George,  patron  of  the 
city,  who  used  to  be  borne,  like  a  barbarian 
monarch  in  a  Roman  triumph,  at  the  heels 
of  the  civil  power,  opening  his  wide  and 
menacing  jaws  with  no  more  felonious  in- 
tent than  the  reception  of  the  half-pence 
which  it  was  the  touchstone  of  courage  to 
pat  into  that  Uood-red  and  fearful  gaUl 
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hese  were  the  perquisilcs  of  ihe  ianer 
in,  (he  spiritus  rector  who  wallted  under 
e  scnly  hide,  flourished  ihe  long  Torked 
III,  and  pulled  ihc  string  which  moved  the 
indful  head  and  jaws.  The  religiouE 
Ipenificiincy  of  Snap  had  been  lost  for  ages, 
lie  Protestant  and  prosaic  people  saw  in 
n  nothing  but  a  cbild'tt  toy  ;  ibe  enlrght- 
teed  thought  such  toys  absurd  and  dis- 
"piBtiflg — and  he  is  no  more.  With  him  ore 
:he  whiter?,  the  last  depositories  of 
■D  art  so  long  forgotten  beyond  the  walls 
pf  the  venerable  city,  that  the  commen- 
tators on  Shakspeare  were  at  a  loss  for  the 
Deaning  of  the  word.  Their  gny  dress  of 
jdiie  and  red  silk,  the  wondering  evolutions 
•f  the  glittering  swords  with  which  ihey 
iept  off  the  crowd  from  his  worship — all 
«re  gone.  The  office  and  art  of  whiffler 
Iras  hereditary.  The  last  whitBer  is  deed 
«nd  left  no  heir,  the  office  is  abolished,  the 
»t  extinct. 

These  things  had  hccome  shadowD,  and 
fike  shadows  they  have  departed.  But  an 
^ual  and  more  impurinnt  change  has 
Uken  place  in  the  xocial  and  domestic 
icier  of  our  provincial  towns.  They 
■re  all  now  imitations  of  the  capital — there 
iriginaiity,  no  escape  from  the  eternal 
npetilion  of  men  and  things — the"«U';ge 
tmerUi"  Fifty  years  ago,  manners  in 
London  dilTercd  essentially  from  those  in 
tountry  towns,  and  those  again  from  each 
flher.  The  relaiionsof  the  different  classes 
iciely  to  each  other  were  siill  more 
itferent.  In  the  old  manufacturing  cities 
liere  was  a  regular  burgher  aristocracy, 
connected  for  generations  with  the  staple 
•od  perinanenl  manufacture  of  ihe  place — 
1  substance  and  credit,  to  whom  the 
classes  looked  up  with  deference. 
Iiey  filled  the  civic  offices,  and  never  re- 
Bnquished  the  honored  title  of  "  Mr.  Jus- 
live,"  which  the  highest  of  these  offices 
IWnferred.  The  young  men  of  such  families 
rere  sent  lo  some  correspondent  in  Ger- 
nny,  Holland,  or  Italy,  tq  "  learn  the  lan- 
|«ages,"  and  to  »i-e  other  forms  of  com- 
lerciul  life.  Their  return  to  their  paternal 
jty  was  an  event.  They  were  the  travelled 
■•ux  who  imparted  foreign  nirsandforeieu 
uhions.  They  dressed  and  danced  and 
irt  ibeir  swords  with  the  newest  grace. 
t  they  soon  settled  down  into  the  habits 
iheir  fathers,  and  might  be  seen  (in  one 
ity,  at  lea*i,  in  our  remembrance)  every 
fay  at  noon  sitting  in  a  row  on  a  low 
frurch  wall  opposite  to  a  noted  tavern, 
ikxag  »  glaHs  of  sherry  "as  a  whet,"  and 
wcaaiing  the  politics  of  the  greater  or 
Dtllsi'  alale.   The  more  we  go  back  to  the 


n  many  respects, 
present  day — in  more,  to  tho^e  existing  at 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  Germans  are  gen- 
erally unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  re- 
semblances. They  lake  their  idea  of  Eng- 
land solely  from  what  ihey  have  read  of 
London,  or  from  the  falsest  of  all  guides, 
Novei!<-  It  has  often  happened  to  us,  when 
describing  the  early  hours,  the  simple  me- 
thodical hahils,  and  the  primitive  domestic 
festivities  of  English  country  towns  early 
in  this  century,  to  be  interrupted  with  a 
general  exclamation— "But  it  is  not  Eng- 
land that  yon  are  describing  I"  Fortunately, 
or  unfortunately,  for  her,  Germany  is  em- 
barked on  Ihc  same  stream  with  ourselves, 
and  will  be  hurried  along  by  the  same  cur- 
rent ;  but  there  are  many  causes  which  will 
render  her  progress  less  rapid  than  ours, 
and  we  may  for  years  continue  to  find,  es- 
pecially in  her  remoter  districts,  traces  of 
former  times  which  have  long  been  effaced 
at  home.  The  similarity  we  speak  of  is, 
of  course,  Fubject  to  large  deductions  for 
national  character  and  peculiarities.  We 
shall  leave  those  of  our  readers  who  can 
go  back  to  a  period  verging  on  that  de- 
scribed in  the  books  before  us,  to  decide  to 
what  extent  the  manners  they  depict  re- 
semble the  contemporary  manners  of  Eng- 

But  before  ([uitting  these  desultory 
sketches  of  former  times,  we  shall  give 
ou*  readers  a  Danzig  scene,  described  to 
us  by  an  eye-witness.  Not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  ihere  existed  in 
every  principal  family  of  that  city  a  family 
tribunal,  Fa'iiihengeric/if,  to  which  every 
member  was  amenable,  and  over  which  the 
head  of  the  family  presided,  When  a  young 
ffirl,  our  informant  accompanied  her  mo- 
ther on  a  visit  lo  the  city  of  her  fathers,  and 
was  taken  to  be  introduced  to  this  twful 
assembly  : — "  We  went,"  said  she,  "  in  full 
dress,  and  found  the  old  man  of  eighty 
seated  in  \he  grogsvateMti/il*  at  the  top  of 
the  room,  and  the  other  memhers  arranged 
in  a  semicircle  on  either  side,  according  lo 
age  and  precedence.  1  was  presented  by 
my  mother,  and  welcomed  as  a  stranger. 
1   made  my  obeirance,  nnd  we   took   our 
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scats.  Shortly  after,  two  very  young  men 
of  the  family  were  called  up  by  the  patri- 
arch, and,  in  presence  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, severely  reprimanded  for  some  mis- 
demeanor— I  think  it  was  pretting  into 
debt.  They  stood  perfectly  abashed,  and 
pale  as  death.  Their  parents  sat  by, 
scarcely  less  so,  but  not  daring  to  inter- 
pose a  word  in  their  behalf.  The  rebuke 
ended,  they  were  dismissed."  Docs  not 
this  appear  more  like  a  scene  in  the  tent 
of  an  Arab  Sheik,  than  in  the  house  of  an 
inhabitant  of  a  great  trading  city  in  our 
own  days  1  But  if  such  was  the  influence 
of  the  idea  of  kindred  over  the  minds  of 
citizens,  what  might  it  be  expected  to  be 
over  those  of  noble  descent  1  This  subject 
is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  The 
dire  restraints  and  obligations  imposed  by 
Doble  blood  ;  the  degree  to  which  indi- 
vidual character,  tastes,  and  aflections,  are 
sacrificed  to  the  preserving  of  its  current 
pure  and  unmingled^  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  an  aristocracy  of  mere 
birth,  with  whom  the  people  can  never  mix 
and  never  sympathize — having  no  root  in 
the  inferior  classes,  and  no  independent 
political  power — as  compared  with  those 
of  our  own  mixed-blooded,  wealthy,  and 
puissant  aristocracy,  growing  out  of  the 

Eeople,  and  sending  down  its  younger 
ranches  again,  like  the  banyan-tree,  into 
the  parent  earth  to  seek  strength  and  sus- 
tenance ; — these  are  matters  which  lie  be- 
yond our  present  bounds,  and  upon  which, 
therefore,  we  shall  not  make  any  obser- 
▼ations. 

Madame  Schopenhauer  introduces  her 
^Recollections''  in  the  following  passage: 

•*  A  somewhat  weary  traveller^  but  still  with 
fresh  feelings  and  a  vigorous  enjoyment  of  life, 
I  stand  on  the  height  overlooking  the  last  stai^e 
of  my  journey.  Once  more  I  look  back  on  the 
long  road  I  have  travelled  ;  on  the  lovely  val- 
leys in  which  I  have  wandered  ;  on  the  rugged 
and  thorny  paths  through  which  I  have  strug- 
gled ;  and  though  the  retrospect  awakens  a 
mingled  feeling  of  joy  and  sorrow,  I  am  well 
content,  on  the  whole,  to  have  arrived  so  far  on 
my  way. 

"Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  before  there 
was  even  a  talk  of  chaitssees  or  railroads,  life 
glided  or  crept  on  as  slowly  and  ouietly  as  the 
traveller's  carriage  through  the  deep  eands  of 
north  Germany:  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in- 
evitable jolts,  one  arrived,  half  asleep,  at  the 
goal  prescribed  to  all.  In  the  real,  as  well  as 
the  figurative  sense,  how  utterly  is  every  thing 
changed,  during  the  period  in  which  the  larger 
halfof  my  existence  has  fallen!  Life,  as  well 
as  traveUing,  goes  on  with  threefold  rapidity. 
.  .  .  Whether  the  travellers  will  have  as 
much  to  tell  on  their  return  home,  as  their  more 
slow-moving  predecessors,  is  doubtful ;  it  is  at 
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least  to  be  hoped  that  they  cannot  bring  back 
less  information  than  most  of  the  English  tour- 
ists who  now  crowd  the  highways. 

"To  narrate!  the  favorite  amusement  of 
age  !  And  why  not  ?  *  That  every  fool  now-a- 
days  has  his  own  history  to  tell,  is  not  one  of  the 
smallest  plagues  of  tnese  evil  times.'  sighed 
Qoethc  once,  when  he  was  condemned  to  listen 
to  the  long  stories  ol*  a  worthy  person ;  and  this 
has  made  me  deliberate ;  but  it  is  easier  to  lay 
down  a  dull  book  than  to  turn  a  tiresome  talker 
out  of  your  house." 

The  venerable  reciter  probably  thought, 
as  we  do,  that  Goethe's  lament  did  not  ap- 
ply to  a  lively  and  faithful  record  of  events 
and  objects,  but  to  the  efiusions  of  restless 
vknity — the  confessions  of  what  nobody  is 
interested  in  hearing,  or  ought  to  hear — 
with  which  the  public  is  now  so  often  re- 
galed. 

"  Af\er  the  sullen  peace  which  succeeded  the 
Seven  Years'  War,"  she  continues,  "  my  life  has 
fallen  in  most  eventful  times.  From  the  revolt 
of  the  Americans  in  1775,  to  this  present  22d  of 
January  1837,  on  which  the  acquittal  of  Prince 
Louis  Bonaparie  is  the  latest  piece  of  news,  I 
have  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  observe 
what  is  worthy  not  only  to  be  remembered,  but 
recorded.  I  will  try  then  to  sketch,  with  slight 
but  accurate  touches,  a  portrait  of  the  times  in 
and  with  which  I  have  lived — those  venerable 
times,  whose  manners  and  usages  now  appear 
to  lie  as  far  behind  us  as  if  they  were  divided 
from  us  by  centuries.    I  will  give  the  truth,  the 

Eure  truth,  without  anv  admixture  of  fiction ; 
ut  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  de- 
tails of  my  own  life,  which  can  interest  only  thj 
few  wHo  are  attached  to  me.  I  shall  spare  the 
world  the  history  of  my  affections, — (Herzen$ 
angelegen  heiten — affairs  of  the  heart)  To 
affirm  that  I  have  had  none,  were  as  useless  as 
it  were  silly — for  who  would  believe  me  ?" 

Johanna  Troziener,  such  washer  maiden 
name,  was  born  in  the  year  1766,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  then  free  city 
of  Danzig,  of  which  her  father  was  an  emi- 
nent merchant.  The  portraits  of  her  father 
and  mother,  and  their  two  faithful  servants, 
Adam  and  Kasche,  are  drawn  with  great 
vivacity,  though  in  few  words.  We  quote 
the  following  passage  for  the  sake  of  one 
remark  in  it: — "My  father,"  says  she, 
"  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  but  a  cer- 
tain oldfashioned  gallantry  to  the  sex  pre- 
vented his  ever  forgetting  himself  in  his 
behavior  towards  my  mother.  This  feel- 
ing is  now  so  completely  out  of  fashion, 
that  my  readers  will  hardly  understand 
what  I  mean  by  it.  It  extended  even  to 
his  daughters."  If  ever  that  sort  of  defer- 
ential courtesy  to  women,  as  women,  which 
went  under  the  name  of  gallantry^  and  was 
formerly  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
breeding  of  a  gentlemani  was  eommon  in 
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Germany,  lie  clinnge  is  certainly  as  great 
Bs  Mndanie  Schopenhauer  represents  it. 
It  hoF,  we  believe,  grealSy  derlln^d  even 
In  il&  birthplace,  France.  In  England,  if 
there  is  but  lilile  of  this  shnduw  orchiva.lry 
icmnininp,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  amply  com- 
pensBted  by  an  easy,  cordial,  tqual  tone  of 
jniercourse; — implying  n  far  profoundcr 
tnd  more  flattering  sort  of  respect  than 
the  generous  consideration  for  weaknesi 
wliich  ties  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  gal 


biotry.     iMenof 
land    mny    cons 
women,    ivithou 

ense  and  learning  in  Eng 

□  ntly  be    seen  talking  to 

altering   the   matter   or 

manner  of  their 
tlways,  of  cours 

conversation— (supposing 
e,  that  their  hearers  have 

sense  nnd  taste 
Tetsalion)^ — ^without  any  oflbe  menagemens, 
or  ihc  trivial  compliments  which  imply 
■Dch  profound  and  almost  unconscious  con- 
tempt for  their  unJerslanJings.  From  what 
We  have  seen,  and  from  the  lone  of  Ger- 
n  literature,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  thni 
«'omen  are  treated  either  with  the  refined 
puliteness  of  a  former  age  in  France,  or  the 
lone    of    frank,     respectful    equality— the 

vility  neither  of  condescension  nor  adora- 
tion— which  characterizes  the  best  society 
in  England. 

"i  subject,  we  find  the  following 
pussnge  in  the  Ptrsonalia  of  Frederic  Ja- 
cobs, published  in  184-0.  He  hnd  been  ap- 
TWinicd  teacher,  we  may  mention,  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Gotha,  in  1785. 

"At  that  lime,"  says  he,  "aociol  life  had  a  lo- 

rly  different  aspect .  The  fashion  ofclubs  was 
itB  iniiincy ;  and  women  were  not  driven  to 
£|[  amusement  and  conversntion  by  themselves. 
rides  n  weekly  aGsemblage  of  the  principal 
.ftmilies  in  Uie  town,  there  were  frequent  little 
faftiw  in  the  houses  of  the  midJIe  classes,  to 
WhicJi  the  youtli  of  boili  sexes  were  invited. 

Swry  age  and  each  sex  found  its  account  in 
lem.  The  old  plnyed  cards;  the  young 
'ftniueil  Ihemnelvcswith  muaic  or  dancing;  new 
jinmatle  works  were  oRea  read  aloud  ;  proverbs 
m  little  plays  were  acted.  The  tone  In  tliese  little 
^--Itei  was  nl  once  polite  and  lively.  The  young 
I  ^vo  themselves  the  trotibie  to  converse 
^SMblywith  the  women,  who,  on  their  sidi'. 
nn  ivilling  listeners.  That  there  was  a  good 
'nJ  of  fulling  in  love,  follows  of  course ;  but  the 
t  ofthe  mother  watched  over  her  daughter;  and 
ifieMlutftry  constraint  thus  imposed  on  bothpar- 
«,heighlcncd(bechnrmarihcirintercoiirse,and 
'«  ris«  to  connexions  less  rapidly  farmed,  bui 
V  enduring,  tlian  those  which  we  now  witness." 
Where  such  n  separation  of  the  sexes, 
.•  Ishere  figured,  takes  place,  iiisevident 
^«fithef  that  the  men  are  impaiieni  or  incn- 
ptble  of  the  decorum  and  courtesy  imposed 
J  female  society  ;  or  thnt  the  women  are 
Bpotlcot  or  incapable  of  suclt  conversa- 
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tion  as  alone  can  or  ought  to  interest  men 
—or  perhaps  both  are  true.  In  cither  cnse, 
good  manners  and  good  conversation — at 
least,  the  best  manners  and  the  best  con- 
versation^— cannot  exist.  The  reciprocal 
endeavor  of  either  sex  lo  recommend 
itself  to  the  higher  tastes  and  qualities  of 
the  other,  is,  we  believe,  the  fine  but  safe 
and  powerful  spring  of  really  good — i.  t. 
refined  and  enlightened — society. 

Madame  Schopenhauer  describes  her 
mother's  education  as  that  of  her  lime.  A 
few  Polonaiies  on  the  harpsichord,  a  song 
or  two  accompanied  by  herself,  and  reading 
and  writing  sulTicient  for  domestic  use, 
formed  the  sum  of  her  learning.  Till  thu 
appearance  of  "  Sophia's  Journey  from 
Memel  to  Saxony,"  she  had  read  very  little 
but  Gellert'e  writings  Indeed  his  "Swed- 
ish Countess,"  of  most  tiresome  memory, 
was  the  only  novel  she  had  rend." 

anecdote  regarding  this  novel.  The  oc- 
currence mentioned  took  place  at  Berlin  in 
1841. 

A  lady  was  ill,  and  must  be  amused  by 
being  read  to,  hut  not  over-excited  or 
fatigued.  M.  de  Varnhagen  was  to  be 
reader,  and  was  embarrassed  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  book.  The  patient's  uncle  pro- 
tested that  he  would  not  allow  his  niece  la 
be  agitated  by  the  horrors  of  the  literature 
oftheUay.  in  which  atrocity  and  immor- 
lity  were  employed  to  set  forth  the  "  new 
opinions."  An  elderly  cousin  attacked  the 
French  Romantic  School,  as  having  brought 
a  torrent  of  indecency,  bad  lasie,  and  bad 
into  Germany.  At  last,  after  a 
great  contest  of  opinions,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  M.  de  Varnhagen  should  be  left 
Lvn  discretion — on  condition  that 
he  should  not  tell  the  name  of  the  book,  or 
the  author,  till  all  had  pronounced  judg- 
ment. The  sage  and  safe  uncle  looked 
black  at  the  well-prinied,  uncut  volume ; 
sternly  muttering,  that  the  newer  the  book, 
so  much  the  worse.  The  reader  made  no 
reply,  and  began.  For  a  time,  tilings  went 
tolerably;  but,  as  the  story  advanced, 
!  uncle  declared  he  could  no  longer  en- 
re  its  gross  immorality,  and  literally 
took  his  hat  and  stick  and  left  the  room  ;— 
protesting  that  such  a  book  could  not  have 
been  produced  in  any  other  age  than  the 
present,  when  the  young  think  they  are 
;alled  upon  to  begin  by  emancipating 
hemselvcs  from  all  that  their  fathers  held 
iBcrcd.  He  added,  that  he  wished  that  all 
he  novels  which  had  been  published  since 
he  vcar  1830  were  prohibited  in  a  mass. 
M.  de  VatDhageo  read  on  to  the  end.    The 
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old  cousin  said  it  was  a  pity — the  young 
author  had  talents,  and  perhaps  might 
mend.  *'  No,"  said  M.  de  Varnhagen,  '^be 
"will  not  mend.  He  will' remain  what  he 
it."  The  book,  instead  of  being  an  ema< 
nation  of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  day,  was  the 
long  before  published  '^  Swedish  Countess" 
of  the  pious  and  popular  Gellert. 

Sichardson^s  novels  produced  a  vast  ef- 
fect in  Germany.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
up  a  book  referring  to  this  period,  in  which 
they  are  not  mentioned.  Henry  Stefiens, 
in  his  Autobiography^  says  "  they  flooded 
not  only  Germany  but  Denmark;"  and 
ascribes  to  them  a  marked  increase  in  the 
refinement  of  the  women.  They  were 
toon  succeeded  by  the  odious  race  of  sen* 
timental  novels,  which,  till  very  lately, 
were  believed  in  England  to  form  the  stand* 
aid  literature  of  Germany.  It  is  worth 
while  to  undergo  the  tedium  and  disgust  of 
reading  one  or  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  them,  as  indications  of  a  certain  state  of 
popular  taste  and  feeling,  which,  though  no 
longer  existing,  has  left  perceptible  traces 
in  the  national  character  and  literature. 
There  is  an  admirable  critique  of  Jacobs' 
Woldemar,  by  Frederick  Scblegel,  which 
we  recommend  to  any  reader  who  is  in- 
clined to  know  more  of  this  form  of  mental 
disease.  English  novels  still  form  a  great 
part  of  the  reading  of  German  young  la- 
dies. The  reason  alleged  is,  that  they  are 
the  only  ones  fit  for  girls  to  read.  We  are 
very  sensible  to  the  compliment  paid  to  the 
purer  taste  and  morality  of  our  country ; 
but  we  must  be  permitted  to  question 
whether   the    knowledge    of  English,    so 

Generally  diffused  in  Germany,  might  not 
e  turned  to  better  account.  Nor  are  some 
of  the  best  of  our  novels  current.  Miss 
Austen's,  for  example,  are,  so  far  as  we 
have  found,  nearly  unknown. 

When  we  spoke  of  the  slow  pace  at 
which  change  proceeds  in  Germany,  we 
ought  certainly  to  have  excepted  all  that 
regards  literature.  Who  that  takes  up  a 
half-yearly  Leipsic  Catalogue,  would  be- 
lieve that  the  men  are  yet  living  who  re- 
member the  state  of  things  which  Madame 
Schopenhauer  alludes  to  \  Who  that  goes 
into  a  German  reading-room  and  sees  the 
innumerable  Journals — the  Blatter — leaves, 
"countless  as  those  that  strew  the  brooks 
of  Valombrosa,"  would  believe,  that  in  the 

J  ear  1788,  "  the  meagre  blotting-paper 
ouruals  of  the  capitals  appeared,  at  the 
utmost,  three  times  a  weekl  The  Reicha 
potireiier  (Courier  of  the  Empire)  was  a 
tort  of  luxury  for  the  higher  classes  $  as 
the  Journal  de  Ltyde^  published  in  French, 
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was  for  statesmen  and  politicians.  The 
reading  public  were  obliged  to  wait  with 
ea^er  impatience  for  a  number  (heft)  of 
Scnlotzer  s  Stoats  Jinztigtn  and  Brief  week- 
«c/,  (Public  Advertiser  and  Correspon- 
dence,)  or  for  a  new  volume  of  *  Nicolai't 
Travels,'  in  order  to  enjoy  the  delight  of 
a  little  gossip,  home  or  foreign."* 

But  to  return  to  Madame  Schopenhauer. 
Her  description  of  Kasche,  the  Polish  nurse- 
maid, her  songs,  her  simple  lejisons  of  piety, 
and  her  devoted  attachment  to  the  family 
of  which  she  felt  herself  an  integral  mem- 
ber, is  touching.  Scarcely  less  so  is  that 
of  Adam,  the  "Maltre  Jacques"  of  the 
household,  to  whom  every  thing  was  con- 
fided, and  who  provided  every  thmg,  "  even 
to  the  fat  ox,  which,  according  to  universal 
custom,  was  bought  and  slaughtered  in  au- 
tumn for  a  winter  store."  Adam  under- 
stood and  humored  the  infirmities  of  hit 
master's  temper.  He  dealt  with  them  at 
we  do  with  the  faults  of  those  we  love, 
when  parting  is  out  of  the  question.  They 
never  occurred  to  him  as  a  reason  for  leav- 
ing the  house  to  which  he  entirely  be- 
longed. The  group  is  completed  by  the  no 
less  faithful,  but  somewhat  ludicrous  Mo- 
ser,  the  clerk — with  his  love  for  politics 
and  his  talent  for  story-telling ;  thrice 
happy  when  he  could  exhibit  himself  on 
holidays  "in  his  grass-green  coat  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  his  bag  wig,  huge  rings, 
and  paste  buckles,  covering  the  whole  front 
of  the  shoe."  Such  was  the  household  in 
which  our  authoress  was  bom  and  grew 
up;  for  we  need  scarcely  say  that,  with 
these  excellent  people  there  was  no  thought 
of  change.  They  took  root  in  the  soil 
where  they  had  been  planted,  and  shared, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  the  life  and  fortunes  of 
their  masters. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  department  of  so- 
cial life  where  manners  have  undergone  a 
more  complete  revolution  than  in  the  rela- 
tion between  master  and  servant.  At  the 
time  which  Madame  Schopenhauer  treats 
of,  the  old  feudal  feeling,  which  formed  a 
tie  wholly  independent  of  personal  quali- 
ties, was  not  extinct.  Indeed,  it  survived 
to  a  much  later  period  in  the  very  city  she 
is  describing,  and  is  still  in  full  force  in 
Westphalia. 

Every  city  may  perhaps  be  viewed  as,  in 
some  sort,  an  expression  of  the  character, 
wants,  and  tastes,  of  its  builders ;  and  of 
the  state  of  society  amidst  which  it  arose. 
The  following  passage,  relating  to  Danxig, 
is  graphic : — 

«  C.  J.  Webtf. 
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"  The  tnikin  Pirects,"  eaye  Ma<iaine  Schopeti' 
lucr,  "  nre  macli  wiJer  Oian  ibose  in  aisy  oiliw 
lit  town.  Two  or  e-vea  ihree  carrittgcs  mighl  paes 
lireaei  betwaen  ilie  Iiqubb*,  and  yet  leave  room 
bp  a  Ciramndious  foolpalli  j  yet  the  actual  room 
br  fKutaam  is  BO  smnll,  that  ine  most  experienced 
toiidiinan  mn  linnlly  Bvoiil  collision,  and  the 
'4)01  pa^onvers  liave  ennugli  to  do  to  escape 
with  whole  limbs.  Tile  lliglita  of  steps  befgre 
jit  the  houses,  or  which  IIiosr  in  Hamburg 
]tjubenk  are  bin  llic  ahadoiv  of  a  shade,  are 
KUse  of  ihis  alran^e  appi 


>w  10  convey  an  idea  or  these  si 


propy- 


whicb  give  10  the  northern  city  aomeihing 
■  Mulliem  charaeur,  and  in  which,  during  mv 
lildhtKiU,  a  great  part  of  the  household  dusi- 
!S0  was  camcil  on,  with  an  openness  incredible 
MV|  almost  ae  publicly  ae  in  the  streeL  They 
«  not  balconies;  I  might  almost  call  them 
«cious  terraces,  paved  with  large  stones,  and 
indiD^  along  the  front  of  the  house ;  with 
td  easy  steps  to  the  street,  from  which  tliey 
■epnrali'd  ov  a  sione  parapet.  These  ler. 
:a  am  divldeu  from  each  other  hya  wall  foui 
•r  five  Icet  high.  The  most  capriciousof  all  ru- 
lircs  fiuihion,  has  tiken  bo  many  despised  things 
Vnder  her  protection,  under  the  name  of  rococo 
"-may  it  please  her  lo  wntrh  over  the  Danzig 
atepB !  She  will  hardly  find  a  more  graruliom 
yiace  of  rococo.  Aiui  what  an  incomparabl< 
|hv  place!  So  safe,  so  convenient  1  Close 
ttnder  the  e^e  of  the  sewing  or  knitting  mother, 
yottecore  Irom  scoldings  for  making  a  noise." 

This  was  the  proper  and  peculiar  scene 
ef  our  author's  childhood  ^  we  pity  those 
who  cannot  feel  its  interest.  Before  we 
proceed  with  her  series  of  sketches,  we 
must  say  a  worii  of  her  education.  It  was 
her  singular  good  fortune  to  be  educated 
«hiefly  by  men,  under  the  eye  of  her  mo- 
ther— a  conjunction  of  inAuences  the  most 
'Ukely  to  produce  pure,  sound  afTection*, 
»»d  B  cultivated  reason.  To  this  was  added 
another  privilege,  now  heeome  eitremelv 
lire— ncceas  to  books  "above  her  years.'' 
ChiMren  who  arc  confined  lo  the  society  of 
diildren,  and  lo  the  reading  of  children's 
books,  can  hardly  be  other  than  jnlellectu- 
•lly  and  morally  munted — if  not  deformed. 
'  The  great  interests  of  humanity  are  never 
.ateniioned  in  their  presence.  History, 
wholly  disconnected  from  the  present,  is 
Ihetn  a  mere  "lesson."  Their  world  lies 
within  Ihe  walls  of  the  nursery  and  the 
whonlroojn,  and  is  entirely  factitious.  The 
Mnl  life  of  man  never  reaches  them  in  any 
form.  Our  little  heroine,  on  the  contrary, 
fived  with  her  parents  and  their  friends, 
Mud  saw  from  her  infancy  the  real  and 
tarnest  side  of  humnn  things.  At  seven 
>y«ar«  old  she  reci^ived  one  of  those  strong 
limpressiuns  which  determine  the  choraoter 
■ltd  opinion*  for  life.  Its  elTccts  may  be 
incod  through  her  whole  history. 

Odv  morning  she  was  surprised  by  bd 


still,  dre 

her  breakfast,  but  make  n< 
Kasche,  leading  my  sister  i 
piny  corner.  'Kasche,  dea 
will  be  as  still  as  mice  ;  but  do  lel 
is  the  mntier,  1  am  so  afraid.'  'Matter 
enoueh — but  you  children  don'i  understand 
it.  The  Prussians  are  come  in  ihe  night — 
BO  be  good  children,'  added  Kasche,  and 
left  us.  Had  she  said  a  lion  is  come,  m 
tiger,  a  bear,  I  should  have  connected  some 
idea  with  it— but  the  Prussians  !  1  under- 
stood not  what  she  meant ;  but  this  only 
Increased  my  fear." 

Such  were  our  author's  recollections  of 
the  day  which  commenced  the  ruin  of  her 
paternal  city— the  destruction  nt  once  of  its 
municipal  freedo^  and  its  commercial  pros- 
perity i  the  day  of  the  investment  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Danzig  by  iha 
troops  of  the  great  Frederic,  We  menlion 
this  incident  here,  as  it  gives  us  a  key  to 
her  choice  of  books  and  objects  of  inter- 
est— we  might  almost  say  to  her  choice  of 
a  husband — and  lo  the  inflexible  republican- 
ism which  she  profeBsed. 

In  her  ninth  year,  we  find  her  lisleninjr 
with  intense  interest  to  all  the  details  of  the 
American  war,  which  had  just  broken  out. 
"  Washington  and  his  associates,"  says  she, 
"were  my  heroes,  and  rivalled  MuciuB 
Scsvola  and  Cincinnatus  in  my  alTeclions." 
With  ihe  latter  she  had  become  acquainted 
in  a  translation  of  Rollin,  which  she  read 
by  stealth  in  corners,  "  oflcn  in  the  wood- 
loft  under  the  roof.  Four  thick  octavo 
volumes!  With  what  ardor,  tvlth  what 
indescribable  interest,  did  1  read  them,  and 
read  them  again,  and,  as  a  particular  treat, 
turn  to  my  favorite  passages!"  The  suc- 
cessor and  rival  of  Rollin  was  what  she 
truly  calls',  "the  incomparable  Conies  de 
ma  Mire  VOie ; — a  shabby  liille  book, 
printed  on  coarse  gray  paper,  the  clumsy 
German  translation  by  the  side  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and,  prefixed  to  every  story,  a  little 
print."  "  What  a  treasure  was  this  !  Blue- 
beard, as  he  WHS  there  depicted,  seizing  his 
kvife  by  her  hair,   with  a  sword  in  his  hand 

wice  as  long  as  himself;  the   discreet  Fi. 
letla,  the  charming  Cinderella — how  did 

hey  all  enchant  me!     Above  nil.  Pubs  in 
Boots,  in   honor  of  whom  the  whole   vol- 

me  was  christened  the  Cat-book,  shared 

ly  heart  with  the  heroes  of  Rome." 
Compare  the  vivacity  of  these  imprei- 

ons,  the  awakening  of  the  curiosity,  the 
Judgment,  the  imagination,  and  the  alfec- 
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tions,  with  the  eflTects  produced  by  the  life- 
less skeletons  called  abridgements  ^  or  by 
the  mawkish  stories  of  the  unnatural  pup- 
pets called  good  boys  and  girls.  We  once 
heard  Tieck  say  that  he  never  would  suffer 
a  child^s  book  to  come  into  his  house  while 
his  children  were  young.  Without  join- 
ing in  this  absolute  proscription,  we  must 
confess  that,  as  the  sole  food  of  growing 
minds,  they  appear  to  us  poor  and  enfee- 
bling. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  important  points  on 
which  the  present  age  is  at  issue  with  the 
past,  our  readers  will  forgive  us  for  quoting 
one  or  two  examples  of  the  kind  of  read- 
ing which  formed  the  best  minds  of  Ger- 
many in  the  last  generation.  *'At  that 
time,'^  says  Goethe,  «peaking  of  his  child- 
hood, ^^  there  were  no  BO-ealled  children's 
books.  The  old  writers  had  child-like 
ways  of  thinking,  and  fq^nd  it  easy  and 
agreeable  to  communicate  what  they  knew 
to  their  posterity.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Orbis  Pictus  of  Amos  Comenius,  no 
book  of  the  kind  came  in  our  way  ;  but  the 
great  folio  Bible,  with  prints  by  Merian, 
was  frequently  turned  over.  Gothfried's 
Chronicle,  with  engravings  by  the  same 
master,  taught  us  the  most  remarkable  in* 
cidents  of  history ;  and  the  Acerra  Philo- 
logica  contained  all  sorts  of  fables,  mytholo- 
gies, and  wonders."  * 

To  these  succeeded  Ovid's  Metamorpho- 
ses, Fenelon's  Telemaquey  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  Anson's  Voyages;  and  lastly,  that  ex- 
haustless  mine  of  entertainment  contained 
in  the  Volksbucker,  (people^s  books) — the 
great  manufactory  of  which  was  at  Frank- 
fort ;  where  countless  editions,  printed  on 
the  coarsest  blotting-paper,  supplied  the 
never<*ceasing  demand.  '*  We  children," 
continues  Goethe,  ^'  had  thus  the  happiness 
of  daily  finding  these  precious  remains  of 
the  Middle  Ages  on  an  old  book-stall,  and 
of  becoming  possessors  of  them  for  a  few 
kreutzers.  The  Eulen-spiegel,  the  four 
sons  of  Aymon — the  fair  Melusina — Em- 
peror Octavian — the  beautiful  Magelone — 
rortunatus,  &c. — the  whole  tribe,  down  to 
the  Wandering  Jew,  were  at  our  command, 
whenever  we  preferred  them  to  cakes  and 
sweetmeats.  The  great  advantage  was, 
that  when  one  was  fairly  worn  out,  it  could 
be  bought  again,  and  again  devoured." 

Jacobs  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
childish  reading.  He  was  born  fifteen  years 
after  Goethe ;  but  habits  and  ways  of  think- 
ing had  nndergone  no  perceptible  change 
m  that  quiet  period : — **  The  absence  of  ez- 

•  Au9  Emtimm  Leben.  SnUr  Tkeil. 
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ternal  excitement,"  says  he  in  his  Persona' 
liot  ''  rendered  the  instruction  we  received, 
however  scanty,  more  fruitful  than  more 
ample  and  varied  intellectual  food  set  be* 
fore  a  palate  palled  with  excitement.  Our 
course  of  instruction  was  extremely  mea- 
gre I  but  as  we  had  little  or  nothing  else  to 
do^  as  no  amusements  presented  themselves, 
and  the  vivacity  of  youth  required  occupa- 
tion, ennui  itself  drove  us  to  labor.  We 
found  our  stimulus  in  my  father's  little 
library,  which  contained  the  best  poets  of 
that  time.  We  read  what  came  in  our 
way,  and  imitated  it.  We  described  nature 
like  Kleist  and  Zacharia,  wrote  idylls  like 
Gessner,  and  travels  and  adventures,  the 
great  difficulty  in  which  was  to  find  names. 
As  Busching's  ponderous  geography  filled 
us  with  awe,  we  undertook  a  description  of 
the  globe  ourselves,  and  began  it,  I  know 
not  why,  with  Turkey ;  perhaps  because,  to 
the  childish  imagination,  the  strange  is 
always  the  most  attractive." 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  effect  of  books, 
to  the  still  more  powerful  and  important 
influence  of  living  men.  The  most  inte- 
resting portrait  in  Madame  Schopenhauer's 
book  is  that  of  her  neighbor  and  friend, 
Dr.  Jameson ;  the  minister  of  the  English 
colony  or  factory  which  had  long  been  set- 
tled at  Danzig.  He  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and,  we  conclude,  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  church.  This  is  not  explained ; 
probably,  in  those  less  polemical  days,  this 
did  not  occur  to  the  English  who  invited 
him  over  as  an  objection.  We  scarcely 
remember  to  have  read  a  more  touching 
picture  of  evangelical  simplicity  and  be- 
nevolence, than  that  which  our  author 
draws  of  her  early  friend.  We  contem- 
plate it  with  a  just,  at  least  a  pardonable 
pride  in  our  countryman — a  pride  which 
we  never  conceal  when  such  characters 
come  in  the  way  of  our  notice.  His  hum- 
ble, blameless  life — his  simplicity  and  truth 
— his  warm,  active  pity  for  every  pain  and 
every  distress — his  love  for  children,  occa- 
sionally dashed  by  a  tinge  of  no  less  gen- 
tle melancholy,  the  trace,  as  it  seemed,  of 
some  early  and  secret  wound — his  enthu- 
siasm for  all  that  could  enlighten  and  en- 
noble the  human  race — his  truly  Christian 
piety  and  charity,  were  well  fitted  to  draw 
all  hearts  to  the  service  of  Him  whose  min- 
ister he  was.  In  this  lovely  and  venerable 
form  did  religion  first  appear  to  the  open- 
ing eyes  of  the  little  girl.  He  was  the 
next-door  neighbor  of  her  parents. 

"  Kasche  carried  me  out  on  our  terrace  one 
bright  morning  for  the  first  time,  to  show  the  new- 
comer to  our  reverend  neighbor ;  he  took  ms^ 


8,  ami  this  mo- 
:  clcisely  to  my 

y  leioclier. 
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irith  n  pleiued  smile,  in  hit 
aieiit  Beemod  to  biod  him 
bfnily. 

"  A*  t  grew  up,  Dr.  Jameaon  wn»  my 

my  guide,  my  cou]lBt^llo^ ;  he  wntclie  J  i 
yaan^  aoul,  nnd  never  IcH  mn  till  ihe  day  when 
■nollier  recuived,  logetlicr  wiili  my  tinnd,  Iho 
^nfgc  of  my  guidance  unii  well-' 

Her  regular  tutor,  Kuecliel,  was  a  sort  or 
faulhTul  F'arson  Adams;  uniting  perfect 
•impUciiy  and  probity,  a  warm  hearl,  kind- 
tctnper,  and  unpretending  merit,  to 
singular  awliwardness  and  ignornnce  of 
the  worM.  Like  the  greater  part  of  the 
elergy  o(  the  Luiheran  Church  at  the  prc- 
•enl  day,  he  vtas  the  son  of  parenu  in  hum- 
'ife.  He  was  the  sole  support  of  a  wi- 
•A  mother.  The  sequel  of  his  history 
is  one  of  those  noiseless  tragedies  which 
■re  but  loo  frequent  among  men  of  his  char- 
■cler  and  class.  At  an  early  age  he  sank 
vnder  (oil  and  privation,  deferred  hopes, 
isted  poivers — the  afflicting  end  of 
many  a  blameless,  joyless  life  lilie  his. 

The  eriU  incident  to  studious  poverty  in 
f]I  ages,  were  much  aggravated  by  the  aus- 
Ure  discipline  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
Lutheran  Church — 

"  Th*  drew  of  the  MndidaleB  for  holy  orders 
na  entirvlr  black,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mmb  which  murk  their  calling.  A  catolte  o\ 
lUck  velvet,  about  the  sixe  oT  u  dollar,  on  the 
flrown  ol  a  curled  and  powdered  periwig,  alBo  a 
budge  of  snnctily,  and  a  narrow  cloak,  halfcov- 
""'ng  the  hack  and  ri-aching  to  the  ground. 
lich  the  wearer  was  bound  to  g-ither  up  in 
tfiil  folds  when  he  wnlhed  along  the  streets ; 
WM  the  dress  enjoined  hy  the  dreaded 
of  our  church — the  very  reverend  Dr.  Hil- 
Theae  young  divines  roust  liave  trusted  to 
Be  inwtird  glow  of  fiiith  for  a  defence  againsl 
<0u  cold,  which  often  reached  twenty  degrees  of 
Reaumur  i  for  grem-coHt  or  fur-mnntle  wore 
W»  to  be  thought  of.  Wo  to  the  unlucky  can< 
didata  who  was  caoght  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  own  lour  walls  in  any  other  habit  than  the 
one  prescribed !  All  hope  of  a  living  was  lost 
to  him  for  ever;  for  Dr.  Hiller  regarded  such  an 
ofli^ncc  Its  equal  to  the  most  aboniinable  heresy. 
Not  otdy  the  cnndidales  but  the  officinling 
prparhfr*.  nnd  even  iheir  wives  and  daughtcm. 
were  forbidden  to  go  to  plays,  ponccrta,  or  any 
Dlhcr  public  BmuHoments.  The  utmost  they 
dared  venture  on,  was  a  modest  game  of  ombre, 
"id  lliat  only  among  frienda,  and  uudor  the 
'icl««ttca]  of  secrecy." 

This  rigid  diKcipline  is,  we  believe,  no 
Inore  W  be  found.  The  reverence  for  "  the 
piloth,"  a«  Parson  Adams  called  it,  has  also 
^rclined,  and  indlvidimls  nre  now  evcry- 
irhere  tried  pretty  much  according  to  their 
inittvidual  merits.  A  great  deal  of  the  al- 
tered feeling  towards  the  Protestant  clergy 
iDMy,  pethops,  be  oscribed  to  the  polemical 
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character  of  our  times.  The  clersy  are 
now  regarded  too  much  as  n  sort  of  spirit- 
ual athletes,  whose  business  it  is  to  interest 
and  excite  an  audience,  and  to  contend  for 
victory.  Their  triumphs  may  secure  them 
adtnirers  and  partisans;  but  they  will  not, 
in  the  long  run,  succeed  in  exciting  those 
sentiments  of  love  and  veneration  which 
involuntarily  follow  the  steps  of  the  man 
in  whose  everyday  acts  the  Gospel  has  a 
living  illustration. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  intolera- 
ble yoke  of  a  burgher  aristocracy — of  the 
fiatiitur,  fnr  exceeding  tlinl  of  Kings  and 
Princes,  which  rendered  the  downfall  of  the 
patricians  of  Nilrnherg  a  triumph  to  their 
subject  fellow-citizens.  There,  indeed,  the 
constitution  of  the  city  was  oligarchical; 
but  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  same  temper 
manifefled  itself  in  a  city  where  perfect 
equality  was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  socie- 
ty ;  and  bow  pride,  servility  and  worldli- 
ness,  went  hand  in  hand  with  pharisaical 
rigor. 

"  This  arialocraiical  spirit,"    says   Madame 
Schopenhauer,     "  bordered    on   the   ludicrous. 
At  every  public,  nnd  especiall  vat  every  religious. 
ceremony;  at  marriages  and  christenings;  and 
even  at  the  Holy  Supper,  before  God's  altar,  it 
broke  forth  in  a  llasrant  manner ;  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  most  disgraceful  scenes,  especially 
among  women. 
"  On  no  account  could  I  have  been  confirmed 
public  with  Ihe  olhi-r  children  of  the  town — 
is  wns  esteemed  proper  only  for  the  lower 
brntrgeaiiiie !  nor  could  the  minister  be  invited  to 
peribrm  the  ceremony  in  my  father's  house,  in 
the  presenco  of  my  family  and  intimate  frienda. 
Thi»  was  the  practice  in  the  Reformed  (i.  e. 
Calvinialic)  Church,  and,  in  our  Lutheran  rity, 
strove  to  keep  our  Lutheran  usages  uiiallei- 
So  willed  the  still  liark  s^pirit  of  that  time; 
there  was  not  the  least  conception  of  Ihe  light 
'hich  haa  since  broken  in  upon  us,  and  cleansed 
and  traiiquillised  all  minds. 
"Among  other  remains  of  former  days  which 
•xe  obatinnlely  adhered  to,  |  may  mention  the 
atom  of  private  confeaeion.  which  was  very 
e  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.*     Nobody  who 
d   not  ronl'essed,   could   bo   admitted   to  the 
Lord's   Supper.     The   fees   derived   from   this 
formed  &  considerable  part  of  the  income 
of  favorite  preachers;  for  every  one  was  at  lib- 
erty to  chouee  his  confessor,  without  rofcrenca 
to  the  parish  he  inhnbiicd.     This  waa  not  much 
"ilculaied  to  promote  brotlierly  love  among  the 


lergy. 

"With  lively  ci  ,      , 

parent*  on  ^Vnitsu^day  into  the  Grmim&nek^ 


h  lively  emotions  of  piety  I  followed  my 


Church,  which  was  decorated,  according  to  cus- 
with  flowers  and  freah  may.  I  was  led  by 
my  mother,  who  was  equally  moved,  Ihrougu 
the  church  to  the  confession  room,  commomv 
called   Iho  comfort-rootn   (TVosfA-amtner).      A 

*  This  isitill  the  practice  in  SBiony. 
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crowd  of  people  of  the  lower  classes  were  waiting  was  acquainted  with  him,  and  that  a  sort  of 

hefore  the  doop.    Many,  it  was  evident,  had  mystery  hunff  over  his  whole  existence. 

waited  longer  than  they  could  well  afford,  till  as  -^hc  following  Christmas  scene  is  pic- 

many  as  could  find  room  could  be  admitted :  ^                    j  *       u  -      . 

when   they  were  confessed,  admonished,  and  turesque  and  touching.— 

absolved  in  a  mass,  and  paid  Uie  indis-  « Every  Christmas-day,  three  of  the  Brothers 
pensable  confession  ^ce  (Betcht  groschen),  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  in  the  blajk  garb  of  their 
On  our  arrival,  however,  Aey  were  doomed  to  Q^der,  bowing  humbly,  entered  the  dining-room, 
a  new  disappomtment.  They  were  sent  back,  just  as  we  were  assembled  for  dinner.  They 
and  only  we  three  admitted.  Our  spmUial  brought  a  quainUy.formed  silver  plate,  on  which 
guide  sat  enthroned  in  a  comfortable  eas^^-chair  ^^re  ^  few  colored  walers  stamped  wilh  a  cni- 
xn  full  canonicals.  Kneelmg  before  him,  we  ^ifix ;  and  a  box  filled  with  snuff  which  they 
made  our  ronfeesion.  My  father  had  condensed  prepared  from  herbs  in  their  conven^  and  sold 
his  mto  a  few  hriei  expressive  words ;  my  moth-  f^r  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
er  had  chosen  a  verse  ol  a  spiritual  song ;  and  I,  «My  lather  rose  from  table  and  advanced  a 
a  very  short  one  out  of  Gellert's  odes.  The  whole  f^^  ^^  ^  ^^.gt  them.  We  children  each  re- 
was  despatched  in  a  few  minutes ;  we  then  sealed  reived  a  wafer :  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of 
ourselves  opposite  to  his  reverence,  heard  an  ^^6  box,  and  laid  some  money  on  the  plate ;  the 
admonition,  and  were  absolved.  After  a  hide  Monks  bowed  again  and  retired,  as  they  had  en- 
conversation  about  wind  and  weather,  the  last  ^gred  in  silence 

news,  and  above  all,  polite  inquiries  about  our  c,  .fhe  whole 'transaction,  during  which  not  a 

health,  respectively,  which  my  father,  out  of  pity  ^^^d  was  spoken,  made,  probably  for  that  rea- 

for  tlie  poor  people  waiting,  cut  short,  we  re-  g^^^  ^  solemn  and  at  the  same  time  melancholy 

"^''''®"'  impression  upon  me.    I  was  almost  ready  to 

Revolted   by  the    indecent    precedence  cry.    I  knew  that  these  venerable  men  lived 

given  to  wealth   and  station — wearied  by  livesof  the  greatest  privation,  received  into  their 

the  admonition,  and  somewhat  scandalized  convent  the  sick  of  whatever  faith,  even  Jews, 

by  the  sight  of  a  bottle  of  wine  and  glass  [J?^  carefully  nursed  them.    Adam,  who  was 

;«  tk^  w^^^,  A^^r^i^A  4^  ^Ur..*i.r  ^^^r^f«     «  himself  a  Catholic,  and  had  been  cured  hy  tha 

n  the  room  devoted  to  ghostly  comfort--a  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  in  a  severe  illness,  always  told  us 

lasting  shock  was  given  to  her  piety,  by  about  them  after  their  visit." 
the  appearance  of  the  ducats  which  her  fa- 
ther secretly,  but  not  unseen,  slipped  on  the  It  will  be  a  misfortune  for  the  world,  if 
table  near  the  reverend  divine;  and  the  narrowed  views  of  religion  on  the  ono  hand, 
sidelong  glance  with  which  the  latter  ascer-  and  an  extravagant  abuse  of  philosophical 
tained  whether  the  usual  number  had  re-  speculation  on  the  other,  should  conspire 
ceived  an  addition  of  one,  in  consequence  of  to  rob  Germany  of  her  fairest  and  noblest 
her  presence,  together  with  the  unctuous  characteristic — one  which  she  will  ill  ex* 
smile  with  which  he  nodded  his  thanks  to  change  for  any  that  she  can  borrow  from 
her  parents."  her  neighbors — a  profound  and  pervading 
In  spite  of  the  rigid  Lutheranism  of  religious  sentiment,  united  to  complete  tole* 
Danzig,  liberty  of  conscience  was  com-  ration  and  Christian  charity.  We  have 
pletc.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  more  than  once  heard  even  the  common 
not  only  tolerated,  but  the  monastic  orders  people  speak  with  an  honest  pride  of  the 
lived  as  unmolested  in  their  convents  as  in  harmony  in  which  they  lived  with  their 
a  Catholic  country.  There  was  also  an  ec-  neighbors  of  a  different  confession.  They 
clesiastic  of  that  church,  whose  presence  were  evidently  conscious  that  it  was  a  dis- 
and  functions  in  a  Protestant  city  present-  tinction,  and  justly  valued  themselves  upon 
ed  a  singular  and  unexplained  anomaly,  possessing  it.  In  a  considerable  part  of 
He  bore  the  title  of  the  Pope's  Official,  and  North  Germany  this  complete  tolerance  is 
was  in  fact  a  sort  of  Nuncio.  Not  only  combined  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
were  Protestants  who  married  within  the  forms  instituted  by  Luther;  and  with  the 
forbidden  degrees  obliged  to  get  a  dispcn-  more  cheerful  spirit  which  distinguishes 
sation  from  Rome,  but  the  Official  hnd  the  his  Church  from  that  of  Calvin.  Saxony 
power  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  mar-  (royal  and  ducal)  naturally  retains  the  Lu- 
riage,  for  Catholics  or  Protestants,  without  theran  character  and  traditions  untouched, 
the  consent  of  parents — without  license  or  There  is  a  great  difference,  for  example, 
witnesses — in  a  little  chapel  attached  to  his  in  the  manner  of  observing  the  festivals  of 
house ;  and  a  marriage  so  contracted  was  the  Church,  at  Dresden  and  at  Berlin. 
as  valid  as  any  other.  This  strange  privi-  Nothing  can  be  at  once  more  solemn  and 
lege  remained  unimpaired  down  to  the  time  more  festive  than  the  observance  of  Christ- 
of  the  occupation  of  Danzig.  The  Offi-  mas-day  at  Dresden.  Soon  after  midnight 
eial  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement,  and  you  are  awakened  by  the  salvos  of  cannon 
was  hardly  ever  seen.  Madame  Schopen-  which  announce  the  great  festival.  A  few 
haoer  aays,  she  never  knew  any  body  who  hours  later,  choral  muric  comes  floating 
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jfcrougli  ttic  Silence  and  dartcnesa,  at  if  rrom 
>enven.  These  arc  the  chorisiers  o{  the 
trtuischuU,  singing  their  beauiiful  hymns 
outer  gallery  which  surrounds  the 
Jofly  tower  of  the  Kreuzkirehe.  Al  day- 
'  -nk  the  fine  military  band  parades  the 
principal  streets  ployino',  as  a  rtveilh,  the 
IVenernhle  and  noble  carol  which  the  church 
r  Luther  has  sung  from  its  infancy — the 
(reeling  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds. 


I 


Soon  the  huge  deeploned  bell  of   the 

rtuzkiTche  swings  through  the  air  with  its 

and  harmonioua  vibralions;  and  the 

ircols  are  filled  with  well-dressed  people 

ironging  lo  the  churches,     A  little  later 

Tou  may  see  the  beloved  and  rerered  Ca- 

Aolic    Monarch  of   the  Lutheran   People, 

-bith  all  the  members  of  hii,  house,  devoutly 

Joining  in   the  ofTices  of  a  Church,  which 

^ey  have  no  other  means  of  upholding,  than 

jbrough  the  warm  charity  of  their  hearts, 

'  the  spotless  ptirily  of  iheir  lives.     The 

>le  scene  is  at  once  religious,  antique, 

joyous,  and  realizes  all  our  conceptions 

'•f  Ji  festival  of  the  Christian  church. 

reverence  for  Luther,  and  the 
adherence  to  the  forms  which  be  instituted, 
ill  more  unshaken  in  the  country  lying 
jDn  the  confines  of  ihe  Saxon  duchies  and 
Sectoral  Hesse.  Here  he  stilt  lives  and 
igns,  in  spite  of  KationalislH  and  Hege- 
isners.  Papists  or  Pietists.  A  year  or  two 
;o  «ome  travellers  stopped  to  dine  at 
_  senach,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Wnrlburg.  While  ihey  were  at  dinner,  a 
f  hoir  of  Bchulars,  in  their  lon^  black  cloaks, 
(nine  under  the  windows  and  «nng  several 
ymns.  The  travellers  inquired  whether  it 
ras  any  particular  festival.  "  No,"  replied 
^jl«  waiter,  "  it  is  an  ancient  tradition,  (cine 
ilffe  Ktrkommliche  install,')  established  by 
Dr.  Marlin.18  Luther.  We  give  two  dollars 
^d  s  half  a-year,  and  for  thai  the  poor 
_ .  holars  must  sing  twice  a-week  before  our 
J^oute  ;  and  so  they  receive  their  learnino:, 
i(ttAiI  daf\tT  bekommtn  sie  ihre  Studia.")  We 
•te  «0try  we  cannot  do  justice  in  English 
to  ihe  agreeable  pedantry  of  the  whole 
peeeh.  This  was  one  of  the  subslitutCB 
.iontrived  by  Dr.  Mortinus,  for  the  monastic 
Institulions  to  which  he  owed  the  learning 
which  he  Hfterwards  devoted  to  iheitdestruc- 
tton.  Howmany  oftheillustriousscholars 
■of  Germany  have  earned  their  education  in 
'lis  manner!  Doring,  whose  edition  of 
_  omce  was  republished  in  London  in  1820, 
%ai  who  was  rector  of  a  school  at  Guben 
ITSI,  complains  of  having  to  sing  before 


the  doors  of  the  cil 

holidays;  but  adds,  that  the  fees  made  up 
too  considerable  a  part  of  his  salary  for  him 
lo  discontinue  the  practice.  In  a  small  and 
thriving  town  called  Ahlfeld,  in  the  country 
of  the  vVhitehaired  Catti,  whose  blood  is  as 

lers  stopped  in  the  inn  at  which  the  : 
hearted  Reformer  slept,  on  his  way  lo  (he 
diet  of  Worms.  They  were  told  that, 
shortly  before,  a  schoolmaster  and  all  hia 
scholars  had  walked  frum  Eisenach  to  see 
the  house,  which  is  preserved  as  it 
pristine  stale,  and  that  such  pilgri: 
were  not  unfrequeat.  This  is  a  very  uer- 
mnn,  as  well  os  a  very  Lutheran  part  of 
Germany.  In  the  bordering  county  of 
Hesse  the  manners  of  the  peasantry  arc 
little  changed.  They  arc  siill  clad  from 
head  to  foot  in  the  stout  linen  woven  in 
their  own  houses,  decorated  with  large 
metal  buttons. 

Like  all  commercial  cities,  and  especially 
seaports,  in  lliai  age,  Danzig  presented  a  va- 
riety of  costumes,  and  of  striking  noliunal 
characteristics,  of  which  we  can  now  form 
no  idea.  Its  situation  was  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  this  motley  grouping.  The  march 
stone  of  civilization,  as  Madame  Schopen- 
hauer calls  il^ — the  point  at  which  the  Sla- 
vonic and  Teutonic  races  blended — al  whicli 
the  more  polished  nations  of  the  south  and 
west  met  the  semi-batbariana  of  the  north 
and  east,  it  was  necessarily  rich  in  varied 
and  picturesque  figures.  Poles,  from  the 
splendid  and  haughty  Starosl — who  looked 
as  if  the  earth  were  not 
his  yellow  boot,  with  his  : 
habited  to  iheir  very  shoes  in  while,  with 
long  ostrich  feathers  in  their  caps,  streaming 
as  they  ran  panting  by  the  side  of  his  car- 
riage—lo  the  half-naked  Schimkys,  who 
navigated  the  rude  barges,  laden  with  corn, 
down  the  Vistula,  and  the  wretched  Maruts* 
chas,  flocking  in  troops  to  weed  the  fields 
around  the  citv  for  the  barest  pittance  ;  the 
rich  Jews  of  Warsaw  and  Cracow  in  their 
stately  oriental  garb,  and  their  wives  in 
rich  brocade,  covered  with  gold  chains^  and 
pearls,  and  antique  jewelry;  Russian  mer- 
chants, with  their  singular  dress,  rude  Ist- 
wostscbichs,  and  the  ponderous  bags  of 
roubles  carried  behind  them,  attesting  their 
ignorance  of  the  commercial  transactions 
common  to  civilized  Europe;  M.  de  Pons, 
the  French  resident,  distinguished  by  his 
red-heeled  shoes,  and  the  English  consul. 
Sir  Trevor  Correy,  by  "  his  splendid  equip- 
age, and  his  negro-boy  Pharaoh  j" — these, 
and  many  more,  were  the  foreign  elements 
ia  litis  gay  picture ;  while  the  adherence  lo 
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the  estalilUlied  dress  of  the  various 
■ions  and  classes  nmong  the  natives,  coivi- 1 
pleled  the  motley  vanety.  Among  the 
moat  rem^trkoble  of  these  were  the  pbytj- 
ciatis.  Madame  Scbopenhauer'afaihcr  wus  | 
ihe  firsl  lo  brave  the  prejudice  against  in- 
oculation, which  aeenifl  to  have  been  bs 
strong  in  Danzig,  as,  according  to  Goelbe, 
it  was  nmong  the  freecitizena  of  FrankfoM. 
After  reading  her  description  of  the  doc- 
tors, nc  can  easily  imagine  what  a  deter- 
mined opposition  lliey  would  give  to  "  theo- 
ly,"  "expecimcnt,"  and  the  like. 

"The  char^icter  of  our  Danzig  physicians  of 
that  day  !el\  roy  father  not  the  Jainieat  hope  of 
efibrting  his  purpose  by  their  means.  In  iJic 
first  p!:icc,  thy-  were  oil  and  several  extremely 
old,  and  petrified  in  obt^iinatc  prejudices.  Whc- 
thcr  iliey  had  ever  been  young,  where  ihey  had 
lived,  and  what  they  had  done  in  their  youtli, 
I  know  not;  hut  I  can  aflirm,  that  up  lo  the 
twelfth  or  fnurleenih  yenrof  myUfe,  I  hud  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  a  young  physician.  These 
reverend  LTentlemcn  cnjuyed  the  title  of  excel- 
lency, and  not  only  in  tlicir  own  hoUEes  arnl 
from  iheir  servants,  but  in  society  generally ; 
only  very  intimate  friends  could  sometimes  ven- 
ture on  a  respectful  '  Herr  Doctor.'  Their  he&,| 
was  covered  by  a  snow-white  powdered  full- 
boltomed  periwig  ivith  three  lail^  one  of  whir^h 
huna  down  the  back,  while  ilie  oihcrs  floaied 
on  the  shoulder?.  A  scorlet  coat  embroidered 
with  gold,  very  broad  hice  ruflles  and  frill,  white 
or  black  silk  stockingn,  knee  and  shoe  buckles  of 
sparkling  dtones  or  silver  gilt,  and  a  little  fliii 
thrce-eocked-hnl  under  (he  arm,  completed  the 
toilette  of  thcRe   excellencies.     Add  to  tliis  n 


vith  a  srold 


end.  o; 


pretty  large 

carved  in  ivory,  upon  which,  in  dillJcult 

lo  rest  ihe  chin — and  certainly  every  one  will 

admit  the  impossibility  of  so  much  as  thinking 

ofan  innovation  in  tlicir  prCEence." 

England,  the  leader  In  all  such  enterpri- 
ses, secins  to  have  mainly  contributed  lo 
the  spread  of  this  great  discovery  in  Ger- 
many. Gocihc  speaks  of  "traicllins  Eng- 
lishmen" as  the  only  inociilntors  in  Frank- 
fort i  and  the  Dr-  W'ulf  who  intrndnecd  the 
practice  into  Danzig,  "came  from  England 
recommended  to  Di.  Jameson-"  Madame 
Schopenhauer  remarks,  that  "  he  was  ddc 
of  a  ruce  of  physicians  who  just  then  came 
into  fashion,  but  are  now  extinct ;  they  set 
■t  dcfinnec  nil  the  established  rules  of  deco- 
rum and  civility,  and  alTecied  a  simplicity 
of  manners  bordering  on  rudeness.  Pro- 
bnbly  from  contrast,  they  were  the  especial 
favorites  of  flne  ladies  and  princes." 

The  description  of  our  heroine's  inocu- 
UtioD,  the  preparation  for  it,  the  anxiety 
and  terror  it  occasioned,  and  its  final  auc- 
•eaa,  is  amusing  enough.  But  we  bare  not 
.Nom  for  it. 

It  IB  impoHible  to  pioiio  too  highly  the 


[Joke, 

good-natured  impartiality  vith  which  Itfa- 
dame  Schopenhauer  describes  the  absurd 
and  troublesome  fashion*,  the  follies  and 
the  abuses  of  ber  early  days;  she  sees 
them  with  as  clear  and  unprejudiced  an  eye 
a<  if  they  were  not  surrounded  with  the 
bright  morning  mist  of  youth. 

"  My  emaneipntion  from  the  school-room," 
says  she,  "fell  in  the  spring;  bolls,  concerts, 
plays,  &e.,  had  ceased.  A  lew  late  evening 
parties  alone  remained  ;  the  brilliant  pure  of 
these  was  the  two  hours'  long  hot  supper,  under 
which  the  tables  groaned.  In  Danzig,  at  every- 
wheie,  supper  was  the  social  meal;  dinneis 
were  not  thought  of.  To  such  a  parly,  for  the 
lirBt  lime  in  my  life,  was  1  invited,  as  a  confirm- 
ed, t.  e,  grown-up  young  lady,  of  scarcely  four- 
teen years  of  age.  With  a/ri«ure  in  Ihe.  moat 
fortunate  slate  of  preservation,  I  had  alighted 
from  my  ftiilier's  carriage ;  not  a  grain  of  pow- 
der had  fallen  from  the  lofty  lower,  the  broad 
summit  of  which  was  crowned  with  a  labyrinth 
of  feathers,  flowers,  and  beads;  my  new  silk 


of  the  house,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  me,  I 
tripped  hghtly  on  my  jgold-embroidered  shoes, 
with  heels  at  leostiwo  inches  high.uptwo  steps 
leading  into  Ihe  room.  Never  had  I  been  so 
handsomely  drSBsed — never  had  my  heart  beat 
so  violently — tlie  folding-doors  were  thrown 
open— ah !" 

"Ball-dresses,"  she  continues,  "properly  so 
called,  we  had  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  varieties  of  spider  net,  tulle,  or^ndic,  gauze, 
or  whatever  be  tlieir  names,  which  now  float 
like  a  mist  around  the  graceful  forms  nf  young 
ladies,  as  yet  reposed  in  the  wide  and  distant 
domain  of  the  possible.  And  yet  we  danced  in 
our  heavy  silk  'company'  gowns — danced  with 
passionate  glee ;  were  nought,  admired,  and  now 
and  then  a  lilile  adored ;  just  exactly  as  our 
grand-daughters  are  at  the  present  day.  How 
Uiis  was  possible,  in  the  disguise  we  were,  i* 

still,  a  mystery  to  mycelf." "  Our  nmmmas 

were  more  richly  dressed,  in  other  words  more 
heavily-laden,  than  Uieir  <l)inghtcr)i.  Paris  sent 
them  Its  fashions,  somewhat  obsolete,  indeed, 
and  dclbriiied  by  exaggeration ;  but  still  they 
were  eagerly  received.  One  alone  formed  an 
exception — rouge.  The  few  ladies  who  dared 
to  act  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  sin- 
ful to  wear  rouge,  were  lorced  to  do  it  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  expose 
themselves  lo'a  public  rebuke  from  the  pulpit." 

It  seems  from  Madame  Pichler's  Sketch- 
es, that  the  consciences  of  the  Vienna  ladies 
were  less  sc^upulou^',  or  their  spiritual 
guides  more  indulgent.  There,  the  same 
rule  obtained  as  in  Paris.  Married  women 
alone  were  permitted  to  wear  rovge.  Was 
this  a  sort  of  symbol  or  affiche  of  the  fran> 
chisBs  conferred  by  marriage  1  We  have 
always  wondered  why  the  whole  virtuous 
horror  of  artifiuial  aids  to  beauty  was  di- 
reeled  against  ted  and  white  paint.    Ladki 
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■r«  delicale  ctfaista,  and  we  shntild  like  to 
■ee  ft  treatige  from  some  fair  hanri,  on  the 
innocence  of  n  "from,"  the  venality  of  a 
"  tourtiure,"  and  so  on,  through  all  the  gra- 
daitons  of  criminality,  to  rouge.  In  whol 
part  of  the  settle  patching  would  come,  we 
know  not.  Madame  Schopenhauer  says 
Dotliing  of  the  attempts  of  the  clergy  of 
Donxig;  to  repress  lliis  practice,  though 
nothiug  could  be  more  felonious  than  the 
mimus  it  displayed. 

"Another  fash  ioo  round  grentarceptanrc  with 
our  fine  ladiee,  bo  abHurd  that  I  should  have 
doubted  the  poBaibiUly  ofitB  existence,  did  I  not 
rcnembcr  ihe  long  flat  little  mother-of-pear! 
box,  with  a  looking-glass  in  the  lid,  whii-li  uneii 
■ervcd  me  as  a  pbytliing.  This  all  tadica  cnr- 
ried  about  tlicm,  that  whenever  ii  patch  feli 
from  its  place,  the  void  might  inBlatiily  be  filled. 
Theae  little  bite  of  Bo-called  English  plaster 
were  cut  in  the  forms  of  very  small  llill  and  half 
nooBs.  slatB,  hearts,  &c.,  and  were  stuck  on  the 
bee  WFilb  a  peculiar  art,  bo  as  to  heifhlen  its 
ehurinB  and  increase  ila  expreEBJon.  A  row  ol' 
IDOOiiB  from  tlie  very  smalteBt  gcndunlly  cru- 
eeiido  to  larger,  at  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye- 
lid, WBB  intended  to  add  lo  the  length  and  bril- 
llnney  of  the  eye.  A  few  Utile  Blars  at  the  corner 
irfthe  mouih.  gave  a  bewitching  archness  to  the 
•milB ;  one  in  the  right  place  on  the  clieck,  sot 
off  a  dimpie.  There  were  larger  patchei  in  the 
bnn  of  sons,  doves,  cupids,  &,c.,  which  were 
called  astaanru." 

"Every  thing,"  continues  Madame  Schopen- 
hauer, '•  m  domestic,  as  well  as  in  sor.ial  life, 
won  n  different  air  from  what  it  now  wears, 
•ren  the  greniest  joy  oryonth — ilanclng.  Oni- 
of  the  elegant  dancers  oflhe  present  day  would 
hardly  hetiriiie  tedious  Vandalism  ofa  bailor  that 
Bg«  lor  an  liour;  and  nodouhtthev  will  pity  iheir 
ffraodmoihera  in  lh''ir  graves  wlicn  they  hear 
UnU  no  dancing  K)uI  among  us  dreamt  of  tuch 
a  thing  ae  waltz,  galtopade,  or  cotillnn.  These 
dattccB  are  all  of  south  German  oriirin,  anil  had 
not  yet  found  Iheir  way  lo  the  ehores  of  the 
BslUe  and  the  Vistula.  Our  northern  popular 
dances  were  the  Polonaise  and  the  Mnzurha. 
Bad  are  so  to  this  dny.  TJien,  as  now,  the  ball 
opencil  with  a  PolonaiRC.  But  what  a  dilTer- 
epee  between  that  stately  and  grncefol  dance. 
and  Ihe  Inzy.  slouehing  walk  which  has  usurped 
ila  mme !  To  understand  what  I  mean,  it  if 
oace-asary  lo  see  it  daneed  by  Poles.  Our  trainc 
bkvittg  been  carefully  fastened  up  by  otir  moth- 
cnL  an  Anslaise  Jblloneil,  then  Mazurka,  qua- 
4rifl6a.  andlastly,  minaelx,  till  an  abumhint  hot 
aapp«r,  which  neither  old  nor  young  disdained, 
Wtta  acrved.  After  this,  dancing  was  resumed 
with  freah  vigor,  and  coniinued  till  morning 
imke." 

Madame  Piehler,  in  lier  description 
Ticatia  Carnival  ball  in  the  last  eenlurj 
a«niBovertho  disappeuiaiice  of  the  gi 
ful  and  decorous  Allemande,  (as  the  slow 
walii  of  that  litne  was  called  all  over  Eu- 

}t,)  wbich  has  degenerated  into  the  whirl 


.■e  now  turn  from  with  diiny  eyes.     The 
nly  meril  of  a  dancer  of  the  present  day, 
ecms  lo  be  the  power  of  spinning  round 
ke  a  frantic  Fakcer.     We  rather  « 
that  some  of  the  venerable  chroniclers  uf 
:rman  manners  have  not  moralized  upon 
as  a  symptom  of  the  change  ' 
strike    them  more  than  any  other — the 
Incessant  demand  for  novelty  and  exciie- 
menlj  and  the  no  1 

id  disappointment  consequent  upon  it. 
Things  which  were  formerly  event*,  are 
every-dfty  occurrences,  and  pleasures 
;h  were  formerly  looked  forward  to  for 
ths  with  beating  hearts,  are  now  regard- 
ed as  childish,  insipid,  and  tedious.  And 
if  Germans  find  cause  to  complain  of  this 
rapid  and  wearing  action  of  all  the  ivheels 
of  life,  what  shall  we  say  of  our  vast  and 
tumultuous  metropolis,  compared  to  which 
the  capitals  of  Germany  are  quiet,  homely, 
id  stationary  1  Bnl  as  the  distance  be- 
r'een  given  points  may  be  equal,  though 
the  point  of  departure  is  different,  we  have 
no  doubt  the  change  is  quite  as  great  in 
Germany  as  in  England.  We  remember  to 
have  heard  or  read  of  nothing  at  home  like 
!he  absolute  monotony  in  which,  according 
to  Jacobs,  childhood  was  passed  in  Gotha ; 
then,  no  doubt,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  small- 
sr  cities  of  Germany.  Such  a  state  of  eit- 
istence  would  now  he  thought  lit  only  for  a 
penal  colony,  or  a  bettering  house.  If  we 
had  not  good  evidence  for  it,  we  should  be 
unable  to  believe  that  children  grew,  pros- 
pered, and  were  happy  in  a  life  so  entirely 
gruy  upon  gray,  (to  use  an  eicellent  Ger^ 
manism.)  We  forget  what  a  glow  and 
brightness  are  diffused  over  al!  ihincB  by 
ibe  sunlight  of  youth  ;  how  the  imagination 
of  childhood  (if  not  blunted  by  excitement) 
can  give  shape,  color,  life,  meaning,  to  the 
most  ordinary  objects,  and  find,  not  "  ncr- 
mons,"  but  romances  and  dramas,  in  stocks 
and  stones. 

"  The  life  of  the  middle  f  lasses,"  says  Jaroba 
in  his  Personalia,  "was  then  very  simple     My 
father's  incomo  was  precarious,  and  we  grow 
up  under  reelrainis  which  would  appear  mel- 
ancholy and  opprcBBJvc  to  children  ol  our  class.    , 
But  the  amusi-meniB  to  which  the  children  of  j 
the  present  dny  ore  accuFloraed,  were  onltnown    ^ 
to  those  of   a  former ;  and    tliey  missed    not 
what  they  did  not  know.     Spacious  buiidinga, 
which  keep  asunder  the  members  of  a  tiimily, 
were  rare,  and  those  who  had  llieni,  used  them 
nnly  on  rare  occasions.    Parciiia  and  children 
were  genersUy  together  in  one  room  ;  the  chil- 
dren worked  and  played  undi^r  tlie  eyes  of  their 
parents,  and  a  great  pari  »rrdticaiion  coosisied    i 
in    tills   companionship.     Filial  obedlenee,  iha 
beginning  and  foundation  of  all  domciiiic  and 
civil  virtues,  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  jwrenta   | 
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were  th^  belter  for  the  conetraint  which  the  midst  of  the  same  fumitoref  afetares.  etCv^  with 
precrentc  of  their  children  imposed  on  their  which  they  had  first  adomeo  H.  The  effect  of 
words  and  actions.  The  respect  which  they  this  unchangeable  plan  of  life  on  the  character 
(with  few  exceptions)  inspireo,  spared  parents  and  happiness,  was  incalculably  different  from 
much  admonition,  teaching  and  preaching — the  that  produced  by  the  mobile,  striving,  all- 
cheap  but  feeble  substitute  for  practical  educa-  attempting,  all-overturning  existence  of  the 
tion.  So  at  least  was  it  in  our  house.  Com-  present  generation,  both  for  good  and  for  eviL 
pany  was  hardly  tliought  of;  at  the  utmost,  And  if  we  hear  those  times  spoken  of  as  peT^ 
ramilies  assembled  after  afternoon  service  on  ruqtte,  and  reproached,  not  unjustly,  with  rou- 
Sundayf< ;  the  women  to  discuss  the  sermon,  the  tine,  Philiistereit  etc.,  I  must  still  tliink  that  the 
men  to  talk  of  business  or  news,  or,  if  they  had  absence  of  the  continual  exciting  movement 
nothing  to  say,  to  play  backgammon.  Family  which  now  prevails,  favored  the  possibility  of 
festivals  were  rare.  On  New-Year's  day  ana  deep  thought  and  steady  feeling ;  the  charac- 
biriliduys,  relations  wished  each  other  joy ;  the  ter,  tliough  more  one-sided  and  narrow,  had  a 
boys  generally  in  a  Latin  or  German  speech,  depth  and  consistency  which  is  now  rare." 
got  by  heart  Presents  were  not  thought  of  In  all  Madame  Pichler's  personages  of 
Those  lor  children  were  reserved  for  (.hrisi-  the  middle  class,  we  find  the  contentment, 
mas  eve,  when  the  tree,  with  its  sweat-  .  .  .  •/•  j  •  ii  -ui 
meats  and  angels  and  wax-lights,  gave  an  with  the  uniform  and  inflexible  recurrence 
appearance  of  festal  splendor  to  things  which  oi  the  same  amusements,  which  character- 
were,  in  fact,  mere  necessaries.  Bethlehem,  izes  children.  Children  in  a  natural  state 
with  Its  manger  and  crib,  was  indispensable;  and  prefer  an  old  book,  a  story  which  they  have 
this  sacred  spot  was  surrounded  with  a  blooming  heard  a  hundred  times,  to  any  thing  unac- 
landscape,  gardens,  and  nonds,  which  my  father  customed.      The   narrator  who  thinks   to 

had  lor  weeks  employed  his  evenmg  hours  in  de-   ^i««.^  ♦u-.«^  k»  .,...: ^.«<.  ^^»a:^^«  ^^a  «-»«. 

-^-ot.r.^  .«:«u  »,;«  ^.;,«  i,««.i-     iir«v>«.,«.K#  k;«  please  them  by  various  readings  and  new 

corating  with  his  own  bands,    lie  thought  his  v.          /:jl*        \e           i«i        *i 

labor  richly  rewarded  on  the  long  expected  eve-  fioruure,  finds  himself  completely  mistaken. 

ning.  by  our  delight  and  admiration.    The  nar-  At  the  smallest  departure  from  the  authen- 

rfitive  of  St  Luke,  which  it  had  not  at  that  time  tic   version,   he    is   called    to   order,   and 

occurred  to  any  body  to  regard  as  a  myth,  was  brought  back  to  the  established  form  of  the 

always  read.    The  joyous  recollection  of  this  history,  every  deviation  from  which  isdis- 

pious  fesuval,  caused  me  and  my  brothers  to  re-  appointment.     So  it  was  with  the  amuse- 

tain  the  same  custom  witii  our  children."  '^'^  ^    ^^^     ^         .          -c*^  u  u^kj..    u-.j  •» 

ments  of  ourancestors.  bach  holiday  had  Its 

Goethe's  description,  in  the  work  before  appropriate  and  06/fg-e  diversion,  its  peculiar 

quoted,  of  his  grandfather,  is  a  charming  dish  or  confection,  its  fixed  form  of  saluta- 

picture  of  contented  monotony  in  advanced  tion.     To  alter  these  was  to  invert  the  or- 

life.     Every  day  the  same  business  was  fol-  der  of  nature.  Surprises  were  unwelcome, 

lowed  by  the  same  simple  pleasures,  in  ex-  People  liked  to  know  exactly  what  wascom- 

actly  the  same  order.     In  such  a  life,  dis-  ing — what  they  had  to  see,  to  feel,  to  say, 

appointment  was  scarcely  possible.  His  ex-  and  even  to  eat. 

pectations  were  extremely  moderate,  and  We  have  already  noticed  the  broad  line 

he  knew  exactly  what  he  expected.     "  in  of  demarcation  which  formerly  existed  be- 

his  room,"    says  Goethe,  "  i  never  saw  a  tween  the  several   classes  of  society.     It 

novelty.     I  recollect  no  form  of  existence  was  the  object  of  the  legislature  of  every 

that   ever  gave  me  to  such  a  degree  ftie  country  to  perpetuate  this;  and  one  of  the 

feeling  of  unbroken  calm  and  perpetuity."  expedients   most   commonly    resorted  to, 

Yet  this  was  in  the  busy  and  wealthy  city  was  the  enactment  of  sumptuary  laws.   By 

of  Frankfort,  on  the  high-road  of  Europe,  no  class  of  rulers  were  these  more  rigidly 

Even  the  tumult  and  luxury  of  the  capital  maintained  than  by  the  municipal  aristoc- 

of  the  empire  did  not  materially  disturb  the  racies  of   free   cities.     Even   in    Madame 

tranquil  and  regular  habits  of  its  citizens.  Schopenhauer's  youth  they  were  still  in  full 

Madame  Pichler  gives  the  following  de-  force. 

Bcription  and  summary  of  the  life  of  a  Vi.  u  ^t  the  weddings  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 

enna  employ^  in  her  youth: —  respectable  artizans,  an  officer,  whose  especial 

"  Between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  the  !?"fi;"«  »^  V,f '  invariably  presented  himself  in 

income  of  a  K.  K.  Hofrath,  (an  imperial  Con-  »""  ^J^^^  ;j^>^»^  ""^f  P'i^^  lii^Bolc,  to  count  the 

BeiUer  de  Cour,)  who  generally  had,  besides  hi.  guests  and  see  that  they  did  not  exceed  the 

-      ^'          ®      --  ^  -  .   »     .  .           -  prescribed  number,  and  to  ascertain  that  the 

real 
in  the 
stiU 
that 

they  settled  themselves  in  the  dwelling  which  ^*?"  uiougni  01  wearing  the  boons,  the  richlv. 

cost  them  nothing,  as  handsomely  as  was  con-  f^^^f  ^^^^  <>'  ^«  ^^^  head-drcssea  of  the 

■iitent  with  an  accurate  calculation  of  their  1^^^^^* 

neaofl,  and  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  died  in  the  We  find  the  same  reouirk  in  Madame 
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Picliler's  (lesflt^Ioii  of  the  Vienna  citizen 
of  ihe  Bome  date. 

"  The  wealtlif  eaddler,  who  was  eiuppoEeit  lo 
be  uble  In  leave  each  of  his  ihree  sons  thirty 
tboasand  tloriiiB,  lived  in  a.  few  eimply-riirnjahed 


il  placed  his  pride  in  never  affecting 
any  tiling  above  his  Blatian.  For  this  reason 
he  never  allowed  his  wife  lo  wear  any  dreee 
worn  by  women  of  ihe  higher  ranks,  no  hoop, 
DO  open  gown — ihat  ia,  a  gown  with  folds 
banging  from  Ihe  ahoulders  and  ending  in  a 
•art  of  train.  These  were  peculiar  lo  ladies. 
The  ciiizens'  wives  wore  those  folds  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  blacb  silk  apron,  and  ending 
Bt  the  feet.  The  worthy  eiuzen's  rigor  wna 
•o  greai,  that  he  once  hacked  lo  pieces  a  beau- 
tiful laee  cap  which  his  wife  had  made  in  secrei, 
thai  «he  mi^l  see  it  was  not  the  coat,  but  the 
frtleitnon,  of  such  luxury  which  he  objected 
lo. 

"So  thought,  so  lived,  the  Vienna  (radeemen 
rirty  or  seveniy  years  ago.  Their  journeymen 
siewith  ihem  al  the  same  table;  the  discipline, 
thongh  paternal,  was  strict,  and  oiWn  enlorced 
on  both  children  and  workmen  with  Ihe  stick 
or  the  strap.  Rough  words  and  conree  jokes 
ToriDed  the  scanty  conversation  at  table. 

"  Om  Sunday,  after  Ihe  huge  and  indiapensa- 
ble  roast  was  dispaiehed,  the  party  separated 
to  their  seweral  amusements.  The  maeier  and 
mist reas  went  lo  church  to  hear  (he  benediction, 
which  iJiey  received  with  great  devotion,  and 
then  returned  home.  The  Sunday  cioihea 
were  now  laid  aside.  The  mosler  went  with  a 
few  neighbors  lo  a  grocer's  shop,  and  there 
indulged  rather  freely  in  an  Italian  salad  and 
foreign  wine ;  while  the  wife  regaled  herself  and 
her  gossips  with  escellent  coffee  served  in  a 
maaalve  silver  pot  Al  eighl  or  half  past  cighl 
(he  master  came  home,  a  o  me  what  more  esriled 
tboo  usual,  joked  n  liltle  with  one  of  his  prcny 
neighbors,  gave  his  wife  a  hearty  emack  to 
Utpeasc  her  rising  jealousy,  and  ended  the 
Sunday  with  the  same  homely  simplicity  aa  he 

In  justice  to  the  present  age,  upon  which 
il  may  be  thought  we,  aa  well 


■ips,  are 


nlhcr  hard, \ 


surprise  tlial  none  of  ihem  have  said  any 
thing  about  the  asloniahing  decline  of 
drnnVenness  in  Germany.  "Not  a  century 
■go,"  says  Carl  Julius  Weber,  "  German 
sotting  (snufen)  was  proverbial.  Different 
torn)*  and  cilies  claimed  precedence  in  it. 
To  drink  more  palatino,  was  to  get  dead 
drunk.  The  colleciions  of  flnti<iuarianE 
■re  full  of  drinking  cups,  and  horns  rot 
made  to  sland.  Trink  allt  aiis,  was  the 
motto  of  the  Oldenburger  Wunderhorn. 
The  last  Count  of  Gorz  used  lo  make  his 
children  drink  ot  nighl,  and,  if  they  want- 
ed to  go  to  sleep,  he  grumbled  at  their  de- 
generacy, and  doubted  if  they  wore  his 
«wo  children.  The  Hohenlohe  deed  of  in- 
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ittire  {hhenabrief)  required  the  claim- 
ant to  drink  out  {vet  qunsi)  the  great  feuda- 
tory goblet,  (lehensbescher),  as  a  proof  that 
he  was  a  German  nobleman  and  an  able- 
bodied  warrior.  In  that  principalilj',  even 
about  fifty  years  njo,  there  were  no  glass- 
es holding  less  than  half  a  schappen,  (a 
lialf  bottle.)  The  Homburger  chronicle 
records  ihe  feats  of  two  sisttrs,  who  drank 
ihirly-two  schnppens  at  a  sitting,  and  then 
walked  quietly  lo  their  home,  half  a  league 
distant." 

The  Ecclefinalicitl  Courts  were    distin- 
guished   for  this  jovially. 


of  Mai 
for  the 


idmirable  excusf, 
loo  much  wine  for  the  ma 
for  the  mills." 

There  is  still  a  good  det 


>rld  was  indcbtett 
that  "  there  was 
SB,  and  too  little 


il  of  drunkenness 
n  some  parts  of 
Germany,  although  not  nearly  so  much  as 
in  England.  Among  the  higher  classes  It 
is  very  rare  in  both  countries.  The  beer- 
drinking  of  the  students  is  not  to  be  class- 
ed with  ordinary  intemperance.  It  is  part 
of  a  system,  (the  siudenien  wese/i,)  and 
whatever  their  admirers  at  home  or  abroad 
may  tell  them,  not  the  best  part.  It  is  dif- 
ficult lo  undersiand  the  enjoyment  of  pour- 
down  the  throat  gallons  of  beer,  nei> 
r  pleasant  lo  ihe  tnsle  nor  exhilarating 
to  the  spirits.  But  "sic  Dii  volueruni" — 
so  the  Bumchtn  have  decreed.  Il  begins 
by  being  a  fashion,  and  ends  by  being  a 
;  like  its  kindred  abomination — smok- 


ing. 


Madame  Pichlcr,  who,  as  we  hove  re- 
marked, is  apt  to  insist  on  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age,  laments  over  the  galloping 
ipecd  at  which  Austria  has  joined  in  the 
nod  race  after  novelty  and  change.  This 
will  surprise  our  readers,  who  ore  accus- 
tomed to  regard  Austria  as  the  drag  on  the 
wheel  of  European  life.  We  should  have 
thought  the  easy  contented  character  of 
the  people,  and  the  insurmountable  barriers 
which  surround  the  higher  ranks,  would 
have  kept  down  all  ambitious  imitations 
and  restless  change. 

In  some  respects  we  venture  to  think  the 
revolution  is  not  alarming.  Madame  Scbo- 
penbaucr'a  description  of  the  precautions 
of  the  police  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  for- 
ty years  ago,  is  wonderfully  exact  to  this 
day.  You  are  still  detained  half  an  hour, 
at  the  least,  while  the  accomplished  func- 
tionary is  spelling  out  your  passport;  you 
are  still  asked  your  religious  confession, 
(he  maiden  name  of  your  grandmother, 
and  other  particulars  not  less  important  to 
the  interests  and  safely  of   the  Austrian 
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empire  ;  but  all  this  is  done  with  extremf 
quietness  and  civility,  and  if  two  zwanzi- 
gets  are  accidentally  found  to  have  insinu- 
ated themselves  within  the  folds  of  the 
passport,  you  hear  nothing  of  searching. 
We  have  always  admired  the  simplicity 
and  directness  with  which  Mr.  Murray's 
"hand-book"  fixes  the  price  of  the  virtue 
of  a  K.  K.  custom  house  officer.  The  wri- 
ter evidently  knew  his  men.  The  good 
Austrians  are  the  last  people  to  take  this 
amiss.  Hypocrisy  is  not  one  of  their 
faults ;  for  that  you  must  seek  further 
north. 

Should  we  enter  on  the  chapter  of  chang- 
es in  all  that  relates  to  travelling,  we 
should  never  have  done.  England,  in  this 
respect,  took  the  lead  of  all  other  countries, 
and  for  many  years  was  immeasurably 
ahead.  Her  superiority  is  still  very  great  \ 
but  the  demand  and  the  money  of  her  own 
wandering  sons  have  forced  the  countries 
through  which  they  pass  in  swarms,  into 
some  approach  to  her  own  condition.  The 
Zollverein  has  put  an  end  to  half  the  vexa- 
tions of  travellers.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the 
custom-house  officers  of  M.  de  Nassau  and 
M.  de  Bade  (as  M.  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  work 
on  the  Rhine,  thinks  fit  to  call  them)  were 
troublesome  and  inquisitive — exactly  in  an 
inverse  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
sovereign's  territory.  Now,  having  shown 
your  passport  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia, 
where  you  rarely  find  either  incivility  or 
exaction,  you  may  go  from  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  Bohemia  without  a  question. 

We  have  seen  that  among  Madame  Scho- 
penhauer's earliest  recollections,  was  the 
sudden  blow  given  to  the  franchises  and  the 
commerce  of  her  native  city.  Her  whole 
youth  was  passed  in  witnessing  its  convul- 
sive struggles  and  long  agony  ;  and  when 
we  read  her  description  of  the  barbarous 
and  destructive  form  under  which  monar- 
chical power  first  presented  itself  to  her, 
we  cease  to  wonder,  or  even  to  smile,  at 
her  stifif^necked  republicanism.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  without  indignation,  a  free, 
peaceful,  industrious  population,  whose 
prosperity  was  their  own  work,  and  whose 
institutions  were  sanctified  by  time,  hand- 
ed over  without  appeal  to  the  brutality  of  a 
foreign  soldiery,  and  the  blunders  of  igno- 
rant and  arbitrary  legislation,  without  al- 
lowing for  all  the  prejudices  of  the  sufiTer- 
ers. 

Danzig  stood  conditionally  under  the 
protection  of  Poland,  and  its  rain  was  one 
of  the  many  evils  attendant  on  the  parti- 
tion of  that  kingdom.  By  a  sort  of  irony, 
the  city  itself  was  not  occupied,  bat  it  was 


[June, 

surrounded  with  a  cordon  of  Prussian' cus- 
tom-houses, so  near  as  to  iftkider  it  impos- 
sible for  the  citizens  to  go  backward  and 
forward  to  their  country-houses,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  brutal  insolence  of 
functionaries  whose  whole  office  and  exist- 
ence was  new  and  hateful  to  them.  Ladies 
and  children  were  forced  to  stand,  in  rain 
and  storm,  while  every  comer  of  their  car- 
riages were  searched.  Even  their  persons 
were  not  respected,  and  the  women  of  the 
lower  classes  were  exposed  to  the  grossest 
insults.  The  rage  of  the  citizens,  which  a 
consciousness  of  their  own  impotence  had 
heightened  into  almost  frantic  desperation, 
gradually  subsided  into  profound  and  sup- 
pressed hate  of  Prussia,  and  every  thing 
Prussian. 

Such  were  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of 
which  Madame  Schopenhauer  grew  up. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  the  spirited  re- 
ply of  a  young  Danziger  to  a  Prussian 
general,  which  won  the  hearts  of  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  hers. 

"  A  Prussian  general  was  quartered  in  the 
country-house  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants of  Danzig.  He  offered  to  the  son  of  his 
host  to  permit  the  forage  for  his  horses  to  enter 
The  city  duty  free.  *  1  Siaiik  the  General  for  his 
obliging  oiler,  but  my  stables  are  for  the  present 
well  provided,  and  when  my  stock  of  forage  is 
exhausted  I  shall  order  my  horse  to  be  shot,' 
was  the  brief  and  decisive  answer.  It  was  soon 
known  through  the  town,  and  the  more  admired, 
because  the  young  man's  passion  for  his  beauti- 
ful horses  was  notorious.  Nobody  delighted  in 
it  more  tlian  I.  thougrh  I  knew  my  republican 
countryman  only  by  sight." 

This  was  Heinreich  Floris  Schopenhauer, 
to  whom  soon  after,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
she  was  united.  Not  long  after,  this  patri- 
otic citizen  went  to  Berlin  and  requested 
an  interview  with  the  great  Frederic.  It 
was  immediately  granted,  and  Frederic, 
struck  by  his  rank,  upright  character,  and 
his  knowledge  of  commercial  afTairs,  press- 
ed him  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  and  of- 
fered him  every  possible  privilege  and  pro- 
tection. M.  Schopenhauer  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  resistless  influence  which  Fred- 
eric exercised  on  all  around  him,  when  the 
King,  pointing  to  a  heap  of  papers  in  a 
corner,  said,  Voila^  Us  calamites  de  la  vilh 
de  Danzig,  These  few  words  broke  the 
spell  for  ever ;  and  though  Frederic  after- 
wards  repeated  his  ofifers,  the  sturdy  patriot 
never  would  accept  the  smallest  obligation 
from  him.  At  length,  seeing  that  all  hope 
of  the  deliverance  of  his  native  city  from  a 
foreign  yoke  was  at  an  end,  he  determined 
to  quit  it  for  ever,  and  to  seek  a  freer 
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In  this  determination  his  yoiing 
ifc  fully  concurred,  and  iliey  set  out  on  a 
ir  of  obseTvatioii  llirougli  ihe  Neilier- 
ids,  France,  and  England.  Here  we  m<isl 
ive  them — not  without  expressing  onr 
grel  that  she  did  not  live  to  hi)  up  ihe 
illioe  she  had  marked  out. 


[«««  of  the   Siacica  of  ifit  Human  Clii 
^nimnl  Heat,  and  Delerminaiions  of  Blood 
10  the  Head.     By  Julins  Jeffreys,  f'.  R.  S., 
formprly  of  the  Medical  Staff  in  India, 
itc.     London:  Highley. 
Tbis  volume  consists  of  three  parts  :  the 
Stit  treating  of  the  quantity  and  condition 
•4t  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and   the  probable 
-ttiode   of  its  purifying  the  blood  ;  the  se- 
cond investigates  the  generation  of  animal 
twtti,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  vital 
^wera  exercise  an  inftuenRe  over  ibis  pro- 
CeM,  nccording    to  the   character  of  the 
limate,  or  at  least  that  in  a  hot  climate  the 
producllon  of  heat  is  much  less  than  under 
ikleDsc  cold,  even  should  the  consumption 
•f  food  be  similar;  the  third   part  incol- 
m«s  rather  a  new  rule  to  English  notions 
'•  keep  the  bead  warm  and  the  feel  cool." 
lo  principle  of  the   recommendation    is 
ia :  if  a  part  of  a  healed  body  be  exposed 
lo  the  air,  ihe  heal  wilt  pass  off"  more  ra- 
^ly  in  the  uncovered  than  the  covered 
"^rlai  in  the  human    body,  generating  a 
lopply   of  heat,  these  parts  will,  by  long 
ftflbil,  cause   an    increased    circulation   of 
Mood  to  ihemselves  to  keep  up  the  requi- 
re degree  of  animal  warmth ;  full  exam- 
ines of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  red  arms 
*    lilk-maids,  and  the  red  faces  of  guards, 
:hmeu,  &o.     The  practical  conclusion 
rhichMr.  Jeffreys  deduces  from  ihisprin- 
iple  »»,  that  apoplexy  in  England  is  stimu- 
kted  rather  than  diminished  by  generally 
_jcping  the  head  cool,  and  by  the  baldness 
•f  elderly  gentlemen.     The  hint  which  set 
U<n  (<*  work  upon  the  subject  was  derived 
rom  the  care  with  which  the  hotclimed 
lindoos  swaddle  up  the  head,  leaving  the 
Cea  and  feet  uncovered  ;  and  among  them 
jslerininationB  of  blood  to  the  brain  are 
rtry  rare.     And    the  practice  he  recom- 
lends,  with  requisite  care  and  under  pro- 
er  conditions,  ia  for  persons  of  a  certain 
wiiose  hair  is  getting  ibin,  and  whose 
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wigs,  shoes, 


tendency  is  apoplectic, 
and  silk  stockings. 

The  facts  which  Mr.  JelTreys  urges  in 
flupport  of  his  theories  are  not  new  ;  and 
perhaps  something  like  his  views  may  part- 
ly be  found  in  other  writers.  They  are, 
however,  presented  by  him  in  so  complete 
and  systematic  a  form,  that  they  seem  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  originality  ;  especial- 
ly the  first  and  last  sections— for  the  second 
part,  on  the  generation  of  heat,  is  neither 
very  intelligibly  nor  convincingly  treated, 
though  the  conclusion  may  be  sound 
enough.  Of  his  three  prelections,  howev- 
er, the  first,  on  the  Statics  of  the  Chest, 
is  the  most  curious  and  important ;  and  if 
the  practical  conclusions  to  which  the  theo- 
ry tends  ore  not  so  readily  put  in  practice 
as  the  directions  to  elderly  gentlemen, 
they  affect  a  much  greater  number  of  per- 
sons, inasmuch  as  consumption  is  more 
common  than  apoplexy. 

Every  one  knows  that  without  breath  we 
cannot  live  ;  and  now-a-days  most  readers 
know  that  by  the  act  of  respiration  the 
venous  blood  is  changed  into  arterial,  the 
dark  blood  giving  out  carbon,  and  receiv- 
ing oxygen.  The  popular  and  even  the 
professional  notion  as  to  this  process,  if 
the  bulk  of  persons  have  any  definite  idea 
upon  such  subjects,  is,  that  the  atmospher- 
ic air  drawn  into  the  lungs  immediately 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  vessels 
and  air-cells.  This  is  the  conclusion 
which  Mr.  Jeffreys  denies;  and  he  subati- 
lulcB  a  view  which  we  will  endeavor  lo 
explain,  as  succinctly  as  we  can. 

There  ore,  or  may  he,  in  the  chest  of 
every  one  in  tolerable  health,  four  distinct 
portions  of  air,  which  our  author  classes 
as  follows,  with  the  average  contents  of 
each  part  as  deduced  by  himself  from  a 
comparison  of  his  own  observations  with 
the  elaborate  experiments  of  other  wrilere. 


1,  t^idiialair;  whicli, owing  to  mus- 
cular formation,  cannot  be  expelled 
from  the  chest  by  any  act  of  expira- 
tion, and  which  rcaiainB  in  tbo  body 
after  death 120 

2,  Supp/etneniory  aiV;  which  iseener- 
ally  resident,  but  ran  he  expelled  by 
a  strong  effort,  and  whose  departure 
wiih  lile  is  the  act  of  ej^riring    .    .    130 

3,  The  breath;  or  air  continually  b- 
spireil  and  expired 20 

A.  Coinjilemenlary  air  ;  ordinarily  ab- 
sent, but  which  can  bo  inepiretl  bya 
strong  efforL 100 

From  these  facts  it  follows,  that  instead 
)f  freah  air  being  constantly  drawa  into 
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the  lunge,  and  stale  or  carbonized  air  ex- 
haled, there  is  always  permanently  in  tb^ 
cheat  nearly  five  times  as  much  air  aa  we 
breathe  in,  and  geDerally  nearly  ten  times 
Ht  much.  However  opposed  to  the  popu- 
lar  notion  of  the  modus  operandi  of  respi- 
ration this  may  be,  says  Mr.  Jcfireys,  it  in 
BO,  and  there  ia  an  end  of  the  matter. — 
But  he  also  puts  fornrard  a  seriea  of  argu- 
ments to  show  the  probability  that  it  should 
be  Eo,  without  regard  to  the  fact  of  its  be> ' 
ing  so,  and  the  objects  which  Nature  hai 
had  in  view  in  making  it  so,  aa  well  as  an 
exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
fresh  atmospheric  air,  after  gradual  dilu> 
tioo,  eventually  reaches  the  air-cella  of  the 
lungs.  The  arguments  on  this  Isst  point, 
however,  are  rather  conjectural  ihon  expe^ 
rimental,  and  have  no  very  general  interest. 
The  reasoning  on  the  two  first  points  restt 
more  upon  facts  and  observations,  and  ' 
also  of  a  more  attractive  kind,  aa  showing 
the  careful  provision  of  Nature.  Here  are 
some  anatomical  facts,  whence  Mr.  JeSreys 
deduces  a  strong  a  priori  probability  that 
the  pure  atmospheric  air  was  never  intend- 
ed to  come  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  lungs. 

"But  some  nill  say,  by  such  an  arrangement 
the  air-cells  would  never  be  visited  by  air  ol 
the  freehnesB  requisite  for  duly  oxydaiing  the 
blood.  The  reply  to  this  is,  that,  whatever  may 
be  our  preconceived  notions  reelecting  the  pre- 
sence of  fresh  air  in  the  cells,  the  BtaticB  of  the 
cue  render  it  impossible  it  ehould  ever  be  ibere 
under  ordinaiy  circumstances.  They  assure  us, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  it  is  resi- 
dent air  only  which  moves  into  and  out  of  the 
cells  in  the  action  of  the  chest.  Itiathisiesident 
air  which  performs  all  the  duly  ol'  oicydaling  llie 
blood,  and  which  receives  Crom  the  blood  its  eli- 
minated carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor.  The 
air  of  respiration  performs  no  direct  duty  in 
connexion  with  the  blood.  In  its  fresh  stale  il 
does  not  come  even  near  to  tlie  cells  ;  iu  duty 
is  altogether  indirect ;  ils  action  is  (o  ventilate 
tb«  chest  gradually,  from  above  downwards, 
and  to  receive  the  impurities  gradually  brought 
up  from  below,  exchanged  for  an  equal  bulk 
or  more  recent  air,  conveyed,  in  the  manner 
described,  from  above.        •        »       »        • 

"Such  being  the  fact,  we  may  discern  in  it  a 
beautiful  provision,  offering  an  answer  to  the 
other  portion  of  the  question,  why  should  such 
impure  air  be  always  resident  in  the  lungs  ? 

"Is  the  foUowinir  not  a  very  satisfactory  reply? 
tubes  onwards 
Rcations,  till  we  are 
lost  in  searching  out  the  delicate  cells,  do  we  not 
fiod  the  pulmonary  membrane  lining  the  way, 
commencing  comparatively  thick  and  tongh,  and 
gettins  finer  and  finer,  until  at  last  it  becomes 
loo  delicate  to  be  clearly  discovered,  a  mere  fiiUn, 


"Is  the  following  not  a  very  se 
As  we  proceed  from  the  largei 
through  Iheir  numerous 


ateiflpread  hv  equally  delicate  Uood-vcMcIil         ,  -^        •  » 

Again, thovgo  the  gnatarpwtorthebQaineMlbrMithmg^sDahitiungibeeome.    Indirido* 


[Jfm, 

of  oxydating  the  blood  appears  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  cells,  wc  are  not  to  suppoae  that  the  exten- 
sive surface  of  membrane  expanded  over  the 
lengthened  and  infinitely  numerousiubee  leading 
to  itie  cells  is  unemployed.  Such  a  view  does  not 
accord  with  the  economy  of  means  everywhere 
discernible  in  the  body ;  and  it  is  opposed  lo  the 
observed  development  of  the  Dlood-vesBels, 
which  travel  along  with  the  lubes,  and  spread 
their  minute  branches  over  them,  in  the  same 
way  as,  at  the  exlremily  of  their  course,  ihey  do 
over  the  celle. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  lubes  where 
the  pulmonary  membrane  grows  thin  enough, 
there  the  air  begins  to  penetrate  through  it,  and 
(o  act  on  the  blood  circulating  over  such  tubes. 
Let  ua  suppose  the  action  proceeds  wiih  due 
activity  at  some  given  distance  in  the  lung^ 
where  the  pulmonary  membrane  has  a  certain 
thickness,  and  the  air  in  the  fubce  a  certain  per- 
centage, say  cighlecn.  If  such  a  proportion  of 
oxygen  acts  wiUi  due  activity  through  a  mem- 
brane of  such  a  given  thickness,  could  we  refuse 
assent  to  the  prooability,  (were  it  not  a  fact  ab- 
solute,) that,  as  the  membrane  grew  more  and 
more  delicate,  less  and  less  oxygen  should  be 
found  in  the  air,  until  in  the  cells  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  should  be  reduced  ao  far  as  to  guard 
against  iniurioua  activity  in  the  proceas,  where 
an  infinitely  delicate  membrane  only  was  inter- 
posed between  the  air  and  the  minute  blood- 
veaaela  1  Assuredly,  if,  where  the  membrane 
was  much  thicker,  the  process  went  on  with  duo 
Bctiviiy,  its  Bctiviiy  would  become  far  above 
what  was  due,  when  the  membrane  became  of 
extreme  tenuity,  unices  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
''  ihe  air  fell  in  proportion,  unless  the  air  became 
I  it  were  diluted  in  proportion." 
The  reader  who  is  interested  enough  in 
is  question  to  wish  to  pursue  it,  may  re- 
fer lo  the  volume;  but  there  is  a  further 
iew  advanced  by  Mr.  Jeflreys,  which  haa 
practical  purpose,  though  the  individuals 
lOBt  requiring  its  benefit  may  find  some 
difTiculty  in  reducing  it  to  practice.  By  a 
glance  at  the  little  (able  already  given,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  whilst  the  capa- 
ity  of  the  chest  is  fourteen  times  as  much 
s  (he  mere  "  breath  "  requires,  upwards  of 
ne-fourth  of  ihta  capacity  is  seldom  occu- 
pied, and  that  this  vacant  space  is  nearly 
four  times  the  capacity  of  that  demanded 
by  the  air  necessary  lo  the  act  of  breath- 
ing. Mr.  Jeffreys  also  states  that  he  has 
found  the  quantity  of  svppUmtntary  air  to 
differ  considerably  in  different  people;  and 
ifera  that  it  differs  in  the  same  indi- 
il  at  different  times.  Prom  these  facts 
he  proceeds  to  deduce  some  important 
conclusions  ;  all,  however,  resting  npon  the 
principle  that  Ai'^ A  breathing  is  good  breath- 
ing— that  the  more  tupplementary  air  a  per- 
son can  retain  in  hia  cheat,  and  the  morfl 
bo  can  employ  the  spaco  devoted  li»  the 
eov^tmmiary  air,  the  more  vigoroai  bit 


MS.  JEFFBETS 

[■Id  with  »  full  chest  and  of  active  occupa- 
Jljons     havo    this    tintarnlly ;  and   persons 
Iwhose  purauttB  are  fnvornble  lo   its  dcvel- 
Ibpiaent  acquire  it;  but  Mr.  Jeffreys  con- 
siders its  altniiiment,  to  some  extent,  to  be 
f  in  the  power  of  tiny  one  who  lias,  we  may 
uy,  tlie  lime  and  tlie  will  to  strive  for  it. 
Wc  tnlce  some  passages  bearing  upon  this 
'  iraporlanE  point,  rather  with  a  view  to  call 
Btteotion  to  the  principle,  thau  la  recom- 
mend its  injudicious  pursuit ;  which  might 
do  more  harm  than  good. 


During 
«iderabte  e: 
'  .Bulation  of  blood  through  the  lunga  calls 
•tore  en pioua  supply  ofuir.  To  command  n  range 
(at  o.  deeper  respinitlon,  we  must  either  breathe 
<iu(  some  of  ihe  resident  air,  and  add  the  room 
ihiM  gained  to  the  previous  range  of  the  respira- 
tion,— or,  retaining  in  our  chests  the  same  qiian- 
l  'Sty  of  resident  air,  we  mini  increase  the  res- 
p'raiory  range  by  inlruding  upan  the  eomplc- 
nental  space. 

Tbi*  is  no  trifling  distinctiou.    What  h  vul- 

gtvly  termed  "being  in  breath,"  and  its  oppo- 

'  aile  i"  not  breath,"  appears  mainly  to  depend 

Vpon  (lie«e  diSerent  modes  of  increasing  our 

niplration.  An  uripractiBed  runner,  Ibr  instance, 

Iriw  to  relieve  himself  by  the  former  method  ; 

.  kil  he  soon  feels  the  consequence  ofleding  -  ' 

too  much  of  his  resident  air.  and  drawing  in  luit 

deeply  ftlmospheric  air,  fully  oxygenous,  and 

BcrhapB  also  cold.    He  gets  out  of  breath  ;  thai 

It,  when  he  wants  more  air  than  usual,  he  cannot 

uike  in  so  muchi  a  kind  of  asthma  lie  spasm 

I    frerenU  him  from  getting  air  enough  down, 

I   llihougfa  the  cheat  is  not  reall  v  much  more  tlian 

[  ImlffuU.    On  the  other  hand,  by  practice  he 

i  Ifautinclively  learns  to  keep  adding  air  to  that 

1  ftlrmdy  presenl,  aad  to  breathe  nearer  to  the  top 

I  #r  hie  ehe^t.    He  can  then  respire  deeply  wiih- 

l-^ut  drawing  in  the  fresh  air  too  suddenly  and 

vtfpo  far  into  the  longs.     Also,  by  increasing  the 

Y^imiility  of  resident  air,  his  cells  arc  mcire  fully 

I  expanded,  there  is  more  surface  of  action,  and 

I  the  blond-veseclj  are  rendered  [eds  lorluous  slill, 

I  iy  which  they  admit,  with  less  dlBtrcss,  of  the 

I  ifoiokened  clrculalian  ihj'ough  them. 

F  BECOMINO  BHOAB-CHEaTED. 

"  Macolar  exeriinn  tends  greatly  to  establish  a 
~    mMsently  fallor  state  of  the  cIsesL    The  ex- 
Jtto  "rhiclr- the  ehiermuscles  of  the  trunk  of 
laltoily&re  inserted  into,  or  have  their  origin 
.am  the  walls  of  the  chest,  is  one  rause  ofthis. 
Jn  oHerlhatsueh  muscles  should  act  with  power 
I  WB  have  to  dmw  in  a  larger  quantity  of  air  than 
~  nialj  and  when  we  want  to  make  a  considera- 
«  efturi  OH  in  lif\ing  n  heavy  weight, 


ir-cushion.    In  this  way. 


iVboQ  longer  continued 
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but  not  BO  su-enuous  effurta  are  made,  as  in  carry- 
ing n  mure  moderate  weight  for  some  distance, 
iiud  even  in  active  walking  without  any  load,  a 
man  still  keejis  hie  cheat  more  than  usually  dis- 
tended ;  holding  the  air  in  Ibr  a  time  CKceeding 
the  period  of  an  ordinary  breath,  aod  then  lei- 
liug  it  QUI  to  take  in  a  t'resb  stock  of  comple- 
mentary air,  (LO  use  the  term  adopted,}  lo  give 
stiltness  lo  his  chest. 

Now  this  action  being  frequently  repeated, 
must  and  does  have  the  eltect  of  establishing  a 
permanenily  fuller  state  of  the  chest.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  rendering  a  person  "broad-chested;" 
the  connexion  of  which  with  vigor  is  too  strik- 
ing to  be  overlooked  even  by  the  uninformed, 
who  do  not  loll  lo  see  ilie  fuller  condition  of  the 
chest,  though  without  an  acquaintance  widl  Ihe 
manner  in  which  ii  is  broughi  about,  or  in  which 
it  is  advauiagcous. 

I  n  such  vigorous  persons,  then,  the  supplemen- 
lary  air  becomes  larger,  a  portion  of  the  comple- 
mentary space  being  added  to  it,  and  then  ordi- 
nary respiration  lakes  place  on  tlie  lop  of  this  in- 
creased supplementary  quantity.  That  this  is 
true,  we  may  satisfy  ours  elves  by  measuring 
the  qnanlily  of  air  such  a  person  can  brenlhe 
out,  and  comparing  ii  with  that  breathed  out  by 
a  person  of  sedentary  hnbita.  We  shall  find 
that  the  volume  of  the  nir  dumbly  resident  in 
the  chest  is  much  larger  in  the  former,  the 
comparison  being  made  between  two  persona  of 
(he  same  bulk. 

ERRORS  or  SGOENTARY  BREATIllHa. 

On  the  oiJier  hand,  they  whose  misrortune  it 
is  to  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  to  lean  over  their 
work,  habituate  themselves,  by  the  conaiant 
doubling  together  of  the  trunk,  lo  do  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  reBidenl  air  in  their  chests 
than  is  natural  or  proper.  In  them,  then,  the 
air  of  respiration  is  ut  once  inlroducod  lo  a 
deeper  region  of  the  lungs  than  it  ought. 
Though  it  is  impossible,  in  any  enee,  to  esiit 
with  so  little  resident  air  in  the  chest  aa  that  the 
nir  of  the  hreaih  should  flow  unmixed  into  the 
aii^cetls  themselves,-'for  ihe  residual  air  whicli 
cannot  be  expelled  is  bulky  enough  to  dilute  it 
considerably, — yet,  when  Ihe  quantity  of  resi- 
dcni  air  is  materially  reduced,  it  is  plain  the  air 
of  the  breatb  goes  m  too  far,  and  proves  escll- 
ng  10  tidii's  loo  delicate  lo  receive  it,  on  ac- 
count of  its  full  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  also, 
iQ  doubt,  of  its  temperament  and  other  quali- 

Thc  distress  which  the  presence  of  pure  air 
produces  in  tubes  intended  to  receive  only  mix- 
ed air,  leads   such  pcraons  to  accustom   them- 
selves to  do  with  less  breath  Ihan  is  natural.    It 
is  quite  an  error  to  think  that  their  chests,  at 
the  lime,  will  not  conliin  more  breath  on  ac- 
if  the  position ;  for  if  they  were  to  breatlic 
1  more  of  ihe  resident  air,  they  might 
leave  more  room  for  breath  ilmn  ilio  volume  of 
the  breath  ever  requires,  and  yet  keep  thoir 
chests  within  tlie  confined   limits  they  had  been 
iduced  lo.     The  Irnlh  of  this  may  be  noticed 
hcncver  a  medical  man  or  friend remonsirales 
ilh  a  girl  on  account  of  her  tight  lacing.    One 
whose   folly  has  nearly  reduced  her   figure   lo 
dial  of  an  inseel,  and  whosu  countenuace  be- 
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trays  the'stalcof  her  lun^a,  wi!!  yet  be  able  In 
show  tliat  her  stnys  are  "  quite  looee,"  by 
thrusting  her  hand  between  them  and  her  body. 
Many  a  friend  is  deceived,  aa  well  as  ilie  eelf- 
deBlroyer,  by  tbia  dcmonslralion.  All  it  proves 
is,  that  there  is  yet  Eotne  supplcmcnlary  air  in 
the  lung^  which,  breathed  out  at  the  moment  ol 
the  demo  net  ration,  leaves  quite  enough  room 
for  a  respiration  or  full  amount  to  be  carried  on 
for  the  time,  and  even  for  the  stays  all  the  wliile 
to  be  made  to  appear  loose  about  the  chest. 

BINTS   TO    ORATOBS.' 

The  collateral  but  very  important  duly  of  the 
chest  in  spcakinp,  especially  in  oratory,  requires 
the  command  of  boLii  the  supplementary  and 
complementary  spaces.  Tlic  duration  of  an 
act  of  expiration  is  greatly  incruaseil  in  giving 
expression  lo  a  long  eenlcnce.  Tlie  chest  lias 
OM  nearly  filled  with  air:  the  air,  occupying 
almost  the  whole  of  the  complementary  space, 
is  first  spoki>n  forth,  then  that  of  the  region  of 
the  breath  ;  aid  in  a  long  sentence,  forcibly  ut- 
tered, a  largj  demand  is  also  made  upon  the 
supplementary  air.  But  for  Ihia  long  range, 
there  could  be  no  powerful  eloqtience.      At   the 

make  so  frequeni  and  large  demands  on  the  sup- 
plementary Block,  as  lo  subject  delicate  portions 
of  the  pulmonary  membrane  to  tlie  frequent 
presence  of  undiluted  air,  against  which  thesuj)- 
plcmcntnry  air  was  especially  provided  as  their 
natural  protection.  Hence  these  cdbrts  eitlicr 
by  degrees  inure  such  delicate  parts  as  are  vis- 
ited by  Ihe  inhaled  air  lo  ils  aciion, — or,  as  too 
frequently  happens,  the  air  gains  tlie  better  of 
them ;  irrilalion  is  excited ;  and,  ifthc  cHorts  arc 
persevered  in,  disease  is  established.  By  em- 
ploying very  short  sentences,  and  by  habituai- 
lag  the  chest  to  receive  a  full  complementary 
quantity  of  air,  that  quantity,  together  willi  the 
ordinary  region  of  breslh,  will  be  found  to  suf- 
fice ;  so  that  liie  resident  air  need  not  ever  be 
intruded  upon.  It  is  of  great  importance  in 
such  cases,  that  tliis  reaidem  stock  should  be  also 
of  full  quantity;  occupying  steadily  Its  protect- 
ive position ;  there  receiving  all  the  impulses  of 
CjuicKlV' in  haled  breath ;  duly  modifying  Ihe  i>or- 
tion  or  it  retained ;  and  gradually  incorporating 
it  into  itself  as  resident  air  before  conveying  it 
(town  into  the  cells.    It  is  probable,  that  many  a 

Jireachcr  might  continue  in  his  vocHtion  by  care- 
ully  attendmg  to  this  simple  rule,  indeed 
many,  no  doubt,  prnclisc  it  instinctively  as  a 
matter  of  experience,  without  inquiring  into  the 
physiological  reason. 

There  are  other  curious  passages  on  this 
subject,  especially  one  relating  to  the  use 
OT  injury  of  wind-instruments  ;  but  we 
have  already  trespassed  somewhat  upon  our 
■pace,  and  must  again  refer  the  curious  lu 
the  volume.  To  any  one  inclined  to  prac- 
tisefor  a  broad  cheat,  we  should,  however, 
lecommend  the  simple  enercises  of  walk- 
ing, gentle  Tunning,  and  careful  readinf; 
aloud,  with  a  very  cauftotM  attempt  at  lift- 
ing weights  fully  witbia  tfaa  muscular  pow- 
er, than  Bay  more  artificial  oxperimeats; 


which,  till  persons  have  got  the  knack  of 
breathing  high,  would  be  likely  to  do  them 
more  harm  taan  good. 


are  menlioned  ia  the  fullowiD^ 

"  AyuuDg  lady,  bd  alienclRiiiaDihe  Princess , 

after  liaviag  been  confined  lo  her  bed  for  a  great 
length  uf  lime  wiih  a  violem  nervous  disorder,  was 
at  Issi,  lo  all  appesianct,  deprived  of  life.  Her  tip 
were  quite  pale,  her  face  re&embled  the  coutnenance 
ula  dead  i)er!iou,nnd  ihe  buxly  ftrew  cold.  She  was 
removed  riom  the  room  in  whicbsbedled,  «as  laid 
in  a  coffin,  and  the  day  uf  her  Tuneial  Eiedon.  Ihe 
day  arrived,  and,  according  lo  ibe  cuMom  of  ibe 
couDlry,  funeral  songs  and  hymns  were  strngbefure 
Ihe  door.  Justaslbe  people  were  about  lo  nsildown 
[he  tld  uf  ibe  coHin,  a  kind  of  perspimioa  was  ob- 
served 10  appearonihesurfaceofherbody.  Itgiev 
urealer  every  momenl,  and  at  lasl  a  kind  of  convol- 
sive  muiioQ  was  observed  iu  ihe  hands  and  feel  of 
ihe  corpe.  A  few  miDuiesafler,  during  which  time 
fresh  Signs  of  relurning  life  appeared,  she  al  unce 
opened  her  eyes,  and  ulEered  a  most  pitiable  shriek. 
Physicians  were  quickly  procured,  and  In  ibe  course 
uf  a  fetv  days  she  was  coDsiderahly  restored,  and  is 
probably  alive  al  ibis  day.  The  description  which 
she  gave  of  her  situation  is  eiiremelv  remarkable, 
and  forms  n  carious  and  aulheniic  addition  lo  psy- 
chology. She  said  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was 
really  dead;  yet  she  was  perfectly  conscious  of  all 
ihal  happened  around  her  in  this  dreadful  state. 
'  She  disiincily  heard  her  friends  speaking  and  la- 
meailng  her  death  at  the  side  of  her  coffin.  She  fell 
them  pull  on  the  dead'Clolbes.  and  lay  her  fn  them. 
This  feeling  produced  a  menial  anxiety  which  is 
indescribable.  She  tried  to  cry,  but  her  soul  was 
I  wiihouipower.  and  could  not  set  in  berbody.  She 
had  ihe  cunirsdiciory  feeling  as  if  she  were  In  the 
body,  and  yet  not  in  it,  al  one  and  Ibe  ssme  lime, 
it  was  equally  impossible  for  her  to  stretch  ont  her 
arm,  or  lo  open  ber  eyes,  or  to  cry,  slihough  she 
coniinually  endeavored  to  do  so.  The  iniernal  ao- 
;uish  of  her  mind  was,  however,  at  its  utmost 
hei){bi  when  the  funeral  hymns  were  begun  to  be 
sung,  and  when  (he  lid  of  the  cofGn  was  ebool  to 
be  niiiled  down.  The  thonghi  that  she  was  to  be 
buried  alive  was  the  one  that  gave  aciivily  lo  her 
mind,  and  caused  it  lo  operate  on  her  corporeal 
frame.'' — Bi»ia  on  SUep. 


Miles  Covrbdii.e, — Within  Ihe  last  few  days,  a 

triblet  has  been  erected  in  Ihechnrch  of  St.  Magnus 

ihe  Martyr,  Londunbridtte.  eiecuted  by  Samnel 

Nixon,  sculptor,  wiib  ihv  t'ollouiDg  inscripiion  :— 

Near  this  Tablet,  in  a  vault  made 

for  ihal  purpose,  are  deposited  Ibe  bones  of 

Mil  j:S  COVER U ALB, 

formcrlyBisbopofBxeter,and  Rector  of  ihe  Parishof 

Si.  Magnus  ihe  Martyr, 

in  Ihe  year  of  our  Lord  15fiT. 

His  remains  were  interred,  in  ihe  firsi  iattaace, 

in  the  Chancel  of  ihe 

Church  of  St.  Barihulome«,Eichang«; 

bul,  CD  the  occasion  ofihal  church  being  lalKD  down, 

they  were  brought  here  — 

lacomplia 

the  Rector,  the  Rev.  T,  Leigh  A.  H., 
and  Parishioners  of  St.  Msgnns  itw  Blartjr. 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  ASTLET  P.  COOPEB,  BART. 

pRiin  Ihs  Dublin  Unllen  [;  MiEUlu. 

Lift  of  Sir  Jjsdey  Paston  Cooper,  Bart.,  &c. 
By  Bornsby  Blake  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. 
In  two  volumes  8vo.  Parker:  London, 
18*3. 

TtiE  work  before   ue — allhouffh,  na  its 
tiulhor  observes  in  his  preface,  "it  must 
be  always  to  the  reinliv-e!,  the  fiicnds,  and 
eTeo  the  scquainlanccs  of  tlie  person  whose 
life  is  delineuted,  a  source  of  melancholy 
uiisfaciioo" — will  not  proie  so  penerally 
inCeresting  as  though  it  were  the  history 
of  one  who,  without  any  aid  from   statii 
or  fortune,  had  risen  from  an  bumble  poi 
lion,    and  attained    the  highest  honors 
his  profession  solely  by  the  peraeveram 
of  his  industry  and  the  esercisa    of  h 
abilities. 

The  young  aspirant  for  fame  and  di 
tJDCtion  in  any  profession — particularly  if 
bis  moans  be  humble,  and  his  success  there- 
fore io  a  greater  degree  dependent  on  him- 
«lf — lo»es  10  contemplate  the  career  of 
those  who  have  toiled  on  through  all  the 
cares  and  troubles  that  beset  the  first  steps 
in  the  path  of  life — who,  perhaps,  with  the 
CoM  sneers  of  the  world,  have  felt  all  the 
bitterness  of  poverty  amid  the  many  sore 
and  trying  difficulties  of  iheir  "  early  strug- 
fles;"  but  who  have  at  length  overcome 
Hiem,  and  by  the  exercise  of  ihelr  talents, 
•ad  the  ceaseless  etTorts  of  untiring,  inde- 
fatigable industry  reached  the  goal  of  their 
ambition,  and  won  for  themselves  a  name 
which  the  world  could  withhold  no  longer. 

In  the  life  of  one  who  has  thus  attained 
to  etnincnce,  the  young  tyro  in  the  outset  of 
bis  own  career  can  feel  his  interest  aroused, 
■nd  all  his  warmest  sympaihies  awakened. 
He  can  trace  in  every  circumstance  of  the 
life  ihal  is  pictured  before  him — in  its 
every  struggle — its  every  disappointment 
■t  first — some  resemblance  to  his  own,  and 
be  can  thus  be  led  to  believe  that  for  him 
loo  the  course  is  open,  and  to  hope  that  he 
also  may  teach  the  goal — a  winner  In  the 
race  of  fame.  There  is  something  in  every 
»enlence  to  rivet  his  attention,  and  he  is 
oarrid  on  through  all  its  details  —  un- 
wearied, because  they  come  home  to  his 
own  feelings,  and  he  can  say,  "suchdiffi- 
cutliea  I  too  have  surmounted,  and  such 
will  I  yet  overcome."  He  can  then  read 
with  brenthleas  interest  the  visions  of  hap- 
piness which  are  opened  to  the  eye  of  the 
poor  beeinner  by  the  receipt  of  his  "Urst 
guinea,  and  can  follow  him  from  that  mo- 
ment eagerly  and  anxiously,  as  slop  by  step 
he  tteftdily  advances  until  be  readies  in  tri- 


umph the  proud  position  which  he  so  long 
and  so  palifntly  has  sought. 

But  the  biography  before  ua  is  of  one 
who  entered  on  his  professional  career 
with  all  the  adventitious  aids  of  birih,  po- 
sition, and  fortune.  His  road  to  eminence, 
although  requiring  the  energies  of  his  talent 
to  enable  him  succeasfully  to  journey  over 
it,  was  yet  without  the  many  hills  and  hol- 
lows— the  obstructions  which  comparative 
poverty  and  the  want  of  a  connexion  have 
thrown  so  often  in  the  way  of  some  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  medical  pro- 
There  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
terest attached  to  the  life  of  any  one  dis- 
tinguished above  his  fellows,  whether  his 
position  he  attained  by  the  power  of  his 
own  talents,  or  by  those  forluitoua  circum- 
stances which  BO  frequently  place  a  man  of 
little  mnre  than  ordinary  intellect  in  a  situ- 
ation which  without  them  he  never  would 
have  reached. 

So  far  as  an  Interest  of  this  description 
goes,  wo  think  the  work  before  us  may 
well  excite  it ;  but  we  repeat,  there  is  but 
little  claim  on  the  synipaihies  of  that  class 
of  readers  who  should  be  expected  to  reap 
the  greatest  benefits  from  it  and  from  the 

iiple  of  its  subject,  viz., — the  young 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  author  appears  to  take  the  greatest 

.ins  to  prove  how  totally  independent  Sir 

Astley  Cooper  was  both  by  birth  and  for- 

,  of  the  difficulties  which  others  have 
obliged  to    encounter   in    the    com- 

ccmeni  of  their  career  ;  and  we  really 
think  there  is  nothing  so  peculiarly  worthy 
•r admiration  in  the  successful  life  of,  as  he 
s  pleased  to  designate  him,  "  one  of  the 
Liosl  illustrious  surgeons  that  ever  adorned 
he  science  he  professed." 

There  are  certainly  many  things  to  in- 
terest us  in  these  volumes,  hut  not  by  any 

IS,  to  that  absorbing  degree  which  the 
author  seems  to  think  must  be  felt  as  a 


rofc 
(  a  clever  mn 
t  his  talents 


That  Sir  AsiIeyCoop* 

there  is  no  doubt ;  but 

^ere  so  exceedingly  pre- 

minenl  as  to  warrant  his  biographer  in  as- 

uming  a  tone  of  such  ultra-laudation,  we 

"/a  tells  us  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
is  uncle,  and  that  if,  in  his  undertaking, 
(as  his  biographer,)  his  expressions  may  be 
thought  to  savor  somewhat  of  exlrava- 
ance,  the  respect  he  entertained  for  him 
from  the  period  of  his  boyho 


ude   he   owe 

s  him  for  the  instruclio 

erived  at  hi 

hands,  and  the  ulTeciio 

Iwoys  bore  1 

owaids  him  as  a  relative 

I 
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surely  be  admitted,  if  not  in  justification  of 
the  fault,  at  least  in  extenuation  of  its  de- 
gree, and  that  *' partiality  can  scarcely  be 
considered  culpable  when  its  absence  would 
be  almost  criminal." 

We  can  fully  appreciate  and  respect  the 
feelings  which  have  prompted  Mr.  Cooper 
to  display  so  strong  a  partiality  for  the 
character,  private  and  public,  of  his  uncle. 
There  can  be  none  more  willing — none 
more  anxious  to  make  every  allowance  for 
9uch  feelings,  and  to  give  them  the  full 
meed  of  credit  which  is  their  due  i  but  still 
we  must  say,  that  as  a  biographer  Mr. 
Cooper  should  not  have  suflTered  them  to 
betray  him  into  the  error  of  letting  them 
appear  so  visibly  upon  the  surface  of  his 
work. 

Considering  the  very  high  position  to 
which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  attained — a  po- 
sition which  we  might  naturally  expect 
would  afibrd  so  rich  a  field  for  the  bio- 
grapher— the  book  is  very  little  remark- 
able either  for  anecdote  or  entertaining 
correspondence  i  and  we  cannot  deny  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  believing  how  much 
more  of  interest  would  be  attached  to  the 
life  of  one  of  our  own  professional  men  (we 
speak  of  Dublin)  of  the  same  standing,  or  of 
a  grade  or  two  below  it. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  success  in  life  was, 
we  think,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his 
easy  kindness  of  manner,  steadiness  of 
nerve,  and  pleasing  personal  appearance, 
qualifications  which  he  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  the  more  likely  to  win 
success,  as  they  were  rarely  to  be  met  with 
among  his  cotemporaries. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  are  many  members  of  the  medical 
profession  amongst  us,  who,  if  they  moved 
in  the  same  sphere  and  with  the  same  op- 
portunities as  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  would 
prove  themselves  in  the  knowledge  and 
science  of  their  profession,  at  least  fully  his 
equal8,and  in  general  information  and  litera- 
ry attainments  immeasurably  his  superiors. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  biographer  states — 
somewhat  unnecessarily — that  in  literature 
and  science  unconnected  with  his  profes- 
sion he  was  by  no  means  proficient,  and 
that  at  no  period  of  his  life  was  the  amount 
of  his  classical  knowledge  such  as  to  induce 
him  to  peruse'the  works  generally  read  by 
the  more  advanced  in  such  pursuits ;  the 
gratification  which  thej'  are  capable  of  af- 
fording to  the  polished  scholar,  being  to 
him  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
drudgery  he  had  to  encounter  in  arriving 
At  the  interpretation. 
This  iS|  mdeed|  a  rery  low  standard  of 


[JUKB, 

acquirements  for  a  distinguished  member 
of  a  most  accomplished  profession,  and  we 
are  happy  to  think,  is  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule.  We  know  of  no  class,  who 
in  all  times  and  all  countries  have  laid  gen- 
eral science  and  literature  under  heavier 
obligations  than  the  members  of  the  heal- 
ing art ;  nor  are  there  any  who  have  been 
more  conspicuous  for  purity  and  elegance 
of  style,  classical  neatness,  and  graceful 
learning,  than  such,  when  they  have  ap- 
peared before  the  world  as  authors. 

Astley  Paston  Cooper  was  the  fourth  son 
of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper — the  de- 
scendant of  an  old  and  highly  respectable 
Norfolk  family — and  was  born  at  Brook 
Hall,  near  Spottesham  in  Norfolk  on  the 
23d  of  August,  1768.  His  mother  appears 
to  have  been  a  lady  distinguished  for  her 
literary  pursuits  no  less  than  for  her  private 
virtues,  and  from  her  and  his  father  Astley 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  early  edu- 
cation, his  only  other  preceptor  being  a  Mr. 
Larke,  the  master  of  the  village  school.  It 
is  stated  that  at  this  time  he  .was  remark- 
able for  any  thing  but  assiduity  and  atten- 
tion to  study  of  any  sort,  although  he  oc- 
casionally exhibited  traces  of  an  unusually 
quick  perception  and  active  intellectual 
powers. 

It  appears  he  was  at  this  period,  and  even 
for  years  after,  extremely  wild,  and  de- 
lighting in  all  kinds  of  mischief — escaping 
whenever  he  found  it  possible  from  his  teach- 
ers to  join  in  whatever  sports  were  going 
forward  in  the  neighborhood,  and  continu- 
ally engaged  in  a  variety  of  pranks  which 
created  alarm  in  the  minds  of  his  family, 
and  occasionally  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  bring  upon  him  his  parents'  displeasure. 

There  are  several  anecdotes  of  his  ad- 
ventures at  this  time  to  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  ;  but  we  can  see  nothing  more 
in  them  than  the  life  of  any  school-boy 
would  afford.  We  will,  however,  give  our 
readers  one  or  two  specimens,  and  let  them 
judge  for  themselves. 

"  Having  climbed  one  day  to  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  aisles  ofBrook  church,  he  lost  histoid,  and 
was  precipitated  to  the  ground,  but  providen- 
tially escaped  with  only  a  lew  bruises.  He  was 
always  fond  of  playing  with  donkies,  or  dickies, 
as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  and  provoking 
them  till  they  kicked  him,  ana  he  bore  many 
marks  for  some  time  of  their  violence.  One  day 
when  he  was  riding  a  horse  which  he  had 
caught  on  Welbeck  Common,  near  the  house, 
he  oirccted  the  animal  with  his  whip  to  leap  over 
a  cow  which  was  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  the 
cow  rose  at  the  instant,  and  overthrew  both  the 
horse  and  its  rider,  who  had  his  collar-bone 
broken  in  the  falL 

"  On  one  occasion  the  bell  to  sommon  the 
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Bcholar«  hnil  ning,  Bad  Ihey  were  all  hnstening 
10  Oir  ccliool-rooin,  i^en  Eome  one  rnntchcd 
h»l  from  one  of  the  boys'  heada  and  threw  it 
inio  one  of  the '  merM.'  or  ponds  of  water,  whidi 
are  EitonWd  in  the  villtige,  and  by  which  they 
were  p^Hing.  The  boy,  lamcDiing  llie  loss  of 
his  liai,  nnU  f^'aring  he  stinuld  bt  pvinishcd  for 
his  ■bscnrc  froin  the  Bchool,  waa  crying  very 
bitterly,  when  iliere  caroe  to  (he  spot  n  young 
genlleman  drcEscd,  as  wrs  then  the  rnsbi-  -' 
the  day,  in  a  Bcorlet  coal,  a  three-cocked  1 
glRS««l  block  collar  or  aiock,  nunheen  Hmall 
clothe^  and  white  silk  atochin^s — hia  liair  baog- 
iitg  in  ringlets  down  hid  bac^,  He  seeing  the 
boy  crying,  and  beine  iiifornicd  of  the  cauee  of 
his  sorrow,  deliberately  marrhed  inio  tbe  water, 
obtained  the  hat,  and  returned  il  to  the  unlucky 
owner.  This  young  gentleman  waa  no  other 
than  Master  Aetley  Cooper,  &c.' 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  relating  these  adventures 
ftnd  pranks  of  his  uncle,  says: 

"  Alllioueh  by  gome  they  may  be  looked  \ipon 
aa  merely  the  acts  ofa  carelefis,  headstrong  child, 
and  utiwortliy  of  notice  in  a  lil'e  eo  Bignalized  as 
that  of  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  lliey  neverthelees,  to 
Uwae  who  delight  lo  trace  the  man  in  tbe  boy, 
pnsaCBG  an  nbundaai  share  of  inleresl." 

Now,  with  every  possible  deference  to 
Mr.  Cooper,  we  cannot  exactly  understand 
by  wliai  course  of  reasoning  he  can  prove 
any  analofry  between  a  love  for  provok- 
ing dnnkies  and  a  fondness  for  anatotnical 
Iiorsuita,  or  between  directing  a  horse  lo 
cop  over  a  coiv  and  the  performance  of 
a  successful  surg;ical  operation  ;  and  we 
can  only  say,  that  if  a  predilection  for 
such  purnuits  be  an  omen  of  future  great- 
iiMs  in  the  medical  profession,  there  are 
■andry  yonng  gentlemen  of  the  present 
day  for  whom  we  may  augur  a  most  bril- 
liant and  snccessful  career.  There  is  one 
anecdote,  however,  which  we  think  well 
worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  that  readiness  and  sclf-posscs- 
aion  which  so  eminently  distinguished  him 
in  after  life  J— the  circumstance  to  which 
it  relates  occurred  when  lie  was  about 
thirteen,  and  happened  oa  follows.  After 
aUuding  lo  his  foster  mother — 

"  A  aon  of  tlus  perHon'a,  ■omewhat  older  than 
Astley  Cooper,  had  been  ordered  by  Ins  falhcr 
M  tttovey  Dome  coals  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cas- 
toU,  the  vinnr,  and  while  on  llje  road,  by  some 
acridcnl  the  poor  lad  fell  down  in  front  of  the 
cnrl,  llie  wlicd  of  which,  beforn  he  could  recov- 
er liiniBcIf,  ['UHscd  over  his  thigh,  and,  amon^ 
other  iiijiiriii",  cnuacd  the  laceration  of  its  princi 
jiaj  artery.  The  unfortunate  boy,_pnralyzed  by 
the  sliocft  of  the  acciik'nl  and  sinking  under  the 
[ou  ofbioorl— the  flow  of  which  was  atlcmpied 
to  be  stopped  by  the  pressure  of  bandkerchiefs 
apjilicit  to  the  jtarl  only — was  carried  almost 
axnaosud  lii  lus  home,  where,  Asdcy  Coonei 
having  lM.-nrd  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
lliaraslcrbrolhcr,almostiniinctliutulyBftenvardB 


arrived,  The  blceding^'as  conlinmng,orpreb> 
ably  having  for  a  time  ccsscd,  had  broken  out 
afresh,  All  was  alarm  and  coiifusion,  when  the 
young  Aslley  in  the  midst  of  thedisireseingsccne, 
alone  capable  of  deliberating,  and  perceiving  tbe 
necessity  of  instantly  preventing  fortlier  toes  of 
blood,  had  the  presence  of  mind  lo  encircle  the 
limb  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  above  the 
wound,  and  afterwards  to  bind  it  round  eo  lightly 
thatit  acted  Be  a  ligature  upon  the  wounded  vessel 
and  slopped  the  bleeding.  To  these  means  his 
foster- brother  owed  a  prolongation  of  life  until 
the  arrival  of  the  surgeon  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  London." 

The  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  this 
poor  boy,  and  the  flattering  applauses  of 
his  own  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
appears  to  have  given  his  thoughts  their 
first  bent  towards  the  profession  of  sur- 
gery. The  success  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
William  Cooper  of  London,  together  with 
his  oivn  previous  inattention  to  study  and 
perhaps  positive  dislike  to  a  college  life 
and  literary  pursuits,  had  also  considera- 
ble weight  with  him  ;  but  it  was  not  un- 
til a  later  period  that  he  determined  to 
devote  his  life  to  it. 

The  anecdote  above  related  is  the  only 
one  of  his  "boyhood  years"  in  which  we 
can  trace  the  slightest  approach  to  "tho 
character  of  the  man  in  the  boy;"  and  we 
hope  Mr.  Cooper  will  not  be  angry  with 
us  for  our  inability  lo  perceive  any  great 
precocity  of  intellect  displayed  by  his  un- 
cle in  such  feats  as  climbing  on  the  roof 
of  a  church — ripping  open  old  pillows,  and 
letting  the  feathers  fly  from  the  belfry  to 
fall  as  if  they  had  been  a  shower  from 
the  clouds,  and  thus  frighten  away  the 
little  wits  the  poor  rustic  possessed,  with 
sundry  other  similar  performances  which  in 
our  days— doubtless  owing  to  our  lack  of 
prophetic  vision — instead  of  being  looked 
upon  as  forebodings  of  future  distinction, 
would  very  probably  entail  upon  the  un- 
fortunate perpetrator  no  other  reward  than 
a  sound  flogging. 

In  such  wild  freaks  as  these,  Astley 
Cooper  seems  to  have  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  until  hia  thoughts  were 
again  brought  back  to  surgery  by  the  rep- 
resentations of  his  uncle,  Mr.  William 
Cooper,  who  was  himself  a  surgeon  of 
considerable  eminence. 

<<  The  animated  descriptions  of  London  and 
its  scenes,  and  the  numerous  anecdotes  which  his 
uncle,  who  mixed  much  in  society,  would  narrate 
in  Ihe  presence  of  his  young  nephew,  led  him  en  t^ 
neatly  to  bend  his  thoughts  towards  the  metrop- 
olis, and  determined  his  selection  of  that  profes- 
which,  from  his  uncle's  position  and  intln- 
',  oll'cred  him  above  all  oUiara,  au  advanta- 
geous opening. 
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"  Still,  however,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  much  of  this  anxicly  to  visit  London  was 
attributable  rather  lo  hia  taste  for  pleaeure  and 
excitement  than  to  any  wish  for  industrious  em- 
ployment. For  when  he  had  finally  determined 
on  becoming  hia  uncle's  pupil  (which  was  not. 
Sir  AslJey  used  lo  say,  until  u[\er  wilneEeinz  an 
operation  for  the  extraction  of  stoac  by  Dr.  Dou- 
nee  of  Norwich,)  there  waa  no  evidence  of  hifl 
making  any  special  resolution  of  devotion  to  his 
adopted  Bcience,  or  exhibiting  any  uauaual  de- 
sire for  achieving  greatness  of  name  in  its  pur- 
euiL" 

Accordingly  in  August  1784,  being  then 
about  sixteen,  he  went  to  London  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Clive,  a  man  of  some  note  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  one  of  the  surgeons  of  St. 
Thomas's  hospital,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  a  few  pupils  to  board  with  him. 

Here  he  appears  to  have  imbibed  those 
democratic  feelings  which  shed  their  bane* 
ful  influence  on  the  circle  which  now  sur- 
rotinded  him,  and  which  were  at  the  lime 
fast  spreading  themselves  over  Europe. 
Mr.  Cooper,  speaking  of  this  period,  re- 
maiks : — 

"Nothing  couid  have  been  more  probable 
than  that  a  young  man  of  ardent  and  sanguine 
temper  like  Astley  Cooper  ehould  be  captivated 
by  a  eel  ofopinions  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
stricter  ariatocratic  school  in  which  he  had  been 
educateil ;  poaaesaing  to  him  all  the  charms  of 
novelty,  freedom  from  restraint,  and  osienaibly 
having  for  iheir  abject  a  stale  of  social  perfec- 
tion which  he  had  not  then  experience  enough 
to  determine  to  be  altogether  Utopian." 

Even  the  religious  principles  of  Aslley 
Cooper  seem  to  have  been  infected  for  a 
time  by  his  association  with  Home  Took, 
Thelwall,  Sic.,  among  whom  subjects  of  re- 
ligion were  either  ridiculed,  or  wholly 
disregarded.  However  his  intercourse 
with  such  men  afl^cted  for  a  time  his  opin 
ions,  he  appears  to  have  afterwards  exchaiig- 
ed  them  fur  others  of  a  somewhat  more 
loyal  nature,  which  change  was  partly 
brought  about  by  the  inhuman  scenes  he 
witnessed  during  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution,  partly  by  other  rea- 
sons. 

It  is  a  curious  Tact,  and  one  which  may 
well  aflbrd  considerable  scope  to  the  inqui- 
ring mind  of  some  political  philosopher, 
that  a  decided  tendency  to  whig-radicalism 
has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  tb 
medical  profession. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  one  infalli 
ble  means  of  exorcising  this  half  rebelliou 
ipirit.  Let  the  most  ultra  whig-radical  of 
them  all  come  once  within  the  influence 
of  a  royal  smile,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
cloud  which  enveloped  bis  political  opin- 
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dispelled— 1e»  him  bat  feel  the 
touch  of  that  sacred  finger  which  is  pro- 
erbially  gifted  with  the  power  of  curing 
he  "king's  evil,"  and,  like  that  disease, 
all  his  preconceived  ideas  of  radicalism  and 

imocracy  are  dissipated  as  by  a  spell,  and 

I  comes  forth  a  highly  respeclablc  To- 
ry !     Democracy  is  an  exceedingly  con- 
iienient  creed  for  those  who  have  nothing 
ose — the  professed  object  of  its  follow- 
being  to  reduce  all  ahovt  thtm  to  their 
1  level  i  but  we  never  knew  any  to  car- 
ry the  feeling  so  far  as  to  consider  mnwe/oM 

I  a  level  with  those  bdov)  them. 

Astley  Cooper  does  not  appear  at  first 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition 
of  professional  knowledge  with  any  great- 
er degree  of  zeal  than  he  had  previously 
bestowed  on  his  literary  studies  ;  his  social 
qualities  opened  the  way  to  an  intimacy 
with  young  men  of  his  own  standing  in 
London,  and  in  their  company  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  into  all  the  dissipations 
the  metropolis  afforded.  However,  in  the 
year  following  he  became  as  remarkable  for 
his  industry  as  he  had  formerly  been  for 
his  idleness,  and  had  attained  a  degree  of 
matomical  knowledge  far  beyond  that  pos- 
icssedby  any  other  of  the  pupils  of  his  own 
{landing  in  the  hospital  to  which  be  was 
attached. 

From  this  period  his  rise  in  his  profes- 
sion was  steady  and  rapid.  He  had  made 
such  progress  in  his  knowledge  of  anato- 
my, in  his  second  session,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  by  the  pupils  to  assist 
and  direct  them  in  their  dissections,  and 
proving  by  hia  ready  concession  to  their 
wishes  that  he  had  both  the  knowledge 
and  industry  requisite  to  facilitate  their  la- 
bors, he  at  once  established  a  reputation 
which  made  him  sought  after  by  his  fellow 
pupils  as  their  demonstrator,  and  afterwards 
procured  him,  immediately  on  the  office 
becoming  vacant,  the  offer  of  this  desirable 
position. 

Thus  early  did  Astley  Cooper  arrive  at 
distinction;  doubtless  his  talents  end  the 
considerable  Dorlion  of  knowledge  which 
they  had  enabled  him  to  acquire  in  so  short 
a  time,  were,  in  a  great  degree,  the  cause 
of  his  success  J  but  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  were  the  sole  means  which  fed  to 
it.  If  he  had  been,  like  many  others  of 
his  profession,  thrown  entirely  upon  bis 
own  reaouTces,  without  friends  and  without 
any  influence,  save  what  his  talent  could 
procure  him,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  would  have  been  left  to  straggle  oa 
through  all  the  difficulties  which  so  many 
others  hare  been  obliged  to  oTcreome, 
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Tintil  lime,  or  perhaps  chance,  should  have 
bfonghl  him  into  uoiice. 

However  ihe  partiality  of  his  biographer 
may  lead  him  to  suppose  that  to  his  oivn 
powers  nione  he  was  indebted  for  this  early 
■dvnncpinent,  we  must  believe  itiot  at  least 
-an  equal  share  of  (hanks  Is  due  to  his  con- 
aesion  wilh  Mr.  William  Cooper,  and  the 
ioAuenCG  or  eminent  medical  men,  the  per- 
■onal  friends  and  professional  associates  of 
that  gentleman.  There  are  too  many  in- 
•tances  of  men  of  first-rate  abilities,  pos- 
•esaing  B.  thorough  knowledge  of  all  requi- 
•iies  for  success,  wasting  away  whole  years 
of  life  without  obtaining  it,  to  allow  us  lo 
believe  that  so  very  young  a  man  as  Aslley 
Cooper  then  was,  both  in  years  and  in  pro- 
feasional  knowledge — no  matter  how  com- 
manding his  talents  might  bo — could  have 
attained  to  such  a  position  without  other 
U«Jstnnee  than  his  own. 

We,  therefore,  by  no  means  advise  any 
young  student  lo  be  led  by  this  portion  of 
Sir  Asitey  Cooper's  life  into  the  ignis  fa- 
tttia  belief,  that  he  mny  commence  the  first 
tession  of  his  professional  studies  in  idle- 
neas  and  dissipation,  and  in  the  second  be 
chosen  as  a  dcmonstrnlor.  If  he  does,  he 
(rill  be  apt  to  find  the  bright  dream  of  his 
ambition  fade  awuy  into  "airy  nothings," 
tmless  indeed  he  happens  to  have  an  uncle 
surgeon  of  a  chief,  of  a  metropolitan  hos- 
pital. 

By  whatever  means  Aalley  Cooper  was 
thna  early  distinguished,  it  seems  to  have 
given  a  spur  to  his  assiduity  and  to  have 
eoused  him  daily  to  become  more  and  more 
attached  to  anatomical  pursuits:  for,  from 
this  period,  no  labor  was  too  great,  scarce- 
ly any  obstacle  sufficient,  to  prevent  his 
becoming  acquainted  with  every  feature 
the  roost  minute,  of  any  case  attended  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  interest  which 
happetied  to  come  within  his  notice.  Every 
study  unconnected  with  the  immediate  mat- 
ter* of  his  profession  was  wholly  neglected; 
hdeed  he  never  displayed  any  fondness  for 
literature,  bo  far  as  wc  can  learn  from  his 
biography,  and  he  seems  to  have  given  up 
bis  entire  mind  to  the  practice  of  anatomy 
mai  its  various  details. 

It  appcnrs  strange  that  a  man  should 
have  occupied  the  exalted  position  of  Sir 
Aatley  Cooper  for  such  a  time,  and  in  a 
country  so  pre-eminent  for  literary  acquire- 
ment aa  England,  with  so  small  a  share  of 
learning  and  general  information  as  he  pos- 
leiMd.  But  these  are  qualifications  by  no 
<ineana  indispensable  or  essential  to  his 
branch  of  the  medical  profession,  when 
compared  with  what  the  phyaiciaa  finds 


necessary  not  only  for  o 
laining  his  station  ' 

The  world  can,  in  a  great  r 
stitute  itself  the  judge  of  a  surgeon's  suc- 
cess, and  to  a  certain  degree  appreciate  in 
him  those  powers  which,  in  a  physician — 
becRtisc  he  possesses  not  the  name  means 
of  showing  them — it  does  not  understand. 

The  cases  in  which  t 
upon  to  act  arc,  comparatively  speaking, 
open  to  every  eye  ;  and  if  he  possess  a 
manner  of  cool  and  perfect  self-possession, 
unflinching  nerve,  a  quick  ej'e,  confidence, 
and  a  steady  hand,  the  odds  are  nt  leost 
twenty  to  one  in  his  favor,  that  the  world 
will  pronounce  him  a  clever  fellow,  end 
never  give  itself  the  trouble  to  inquire,  how 
far  his  skill  be  the  mere  exertion  of  manual 
dexterity,  quickness  of  eye,  and  steady 
coolness,  or  the  result  of  profound  anato- 
mical knowledge,  and  thorough  intimacy 
wilh  his  subject. 

But  to  return  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  In 
I7S7  he  visited  Edinburgh,  where  he  stu- 
died for  some  months.  In  this  portion  of 
the  book  there  are  some  brief  but  amusing 
sketches  of  the  leading  characters  of  the 
medical  profession  of  Scotland  at  the  lime, 
and  there  is  one  short  anecdote  related  by 
Sir  Aslley,  which  we  think  worthy  of  lay- 
ing before  our  renders,  although  uncon- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  work  before 


"  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Medi- 
cal Society  a  dlscuseion  look  place  between  two 
young  Gurgcons,  one  an  Irishman,  the  other  a 
Scoldinian.  Tne  former  roainlaincd  that  can- 
cer never  occurred  in  women  who  had  borne 
children.  The  young  Scotchman  vehemently 
oppoaed  this  doctrine,  and  mentioned  ihe  case 
□f  a  lady  who  twice  had  twins,  ami  yet  had 
cancer  aJterwarda.  To  this  apparently  conrlur 
sivB  evidence  the  Irishman  immediately  replied, 
'  Ah,  but  don't  you  know  that's  an  exception  to 
llie  general  rule  j  wbere'a  the  wonder  in  cancer 
following  gcminiT  it  always  does.'" 

"In  1791,  Mr.  Clive  seeing  the  advantagea 
that  were  likely  lo  arise  no  less  to  the  school 
Ihnn  to  hiH  pupd,  by  associating  him  with  him- 
self, made  him  an  oSer  to  tills  extent,  although 
Ihc  lime  of  his  pupilage  had  not  yet  expired. 
Accordingly  an  arraiigement  was  entered  into 
that  Astley  Cooper  ahould  given  pnrt  of  the 
lectures  and  dcmonatralionB,  Mr.  Chvo  promis- 
ing him  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(Kiunds  per  annum,  to  be  increa^>ed  twen^ 
pounds  annually  until  he  gnve  one  half  the  lec- 
turer, when  tlw  proceeds  ehould  be  equally  di- 

Here,  then,  we  find  Astley  Cooper,  while 
the  period  of  his  pupilage  was  still  unex- 
pired, a  lecturer  and  ft  demonstrator,  with 
a  salary  the  amount  of  which  for  one  year 
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considerably  exceeded  the  sum  which  the 
first  three  years  of  his  practice  brought 
him. 

•  If  young  medical  students  could  look  for- 
ward to  place  themselves,  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions, in  such  a  position  as  this,  we  think, 
that  much  as  the  profession  is  at  present 
overstocked,  its  ranks  would  soon  become 
doubly  increased.  But  unfortunately  it  is 
of  all  others  the  profession  least  likely  to 
attain  to  early  distinction  in,  unless  with 
great  interest,  or  better  still  by  one  of 
those  'Mucky  chances''  for  which  many 
men,  who  have  filled  an  eminent  station, 
have  every  reason  to  '*  thank  their  stars." 
We  feel  fully  convinced  that  there  are  at 
this  moment  many  young  members  of  the 
profession  with  as  much  talent  and  as  many 
requisites  (as  far  as  depends  upon  them- 
selves) for  success  as  ever  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  could  boast  of,  held  back  and  kept 
completely  in  the  shade  for  want  of  the  in- 
terest, which  he  possessed,  to  bring  them 
into  notice.  Whoever  will  read  "  The  Di- 
ary of  a  late  Physician,"  will  find  in  the 
beautifully  written  tale  of  his  "  early  strug- 
gles," a  true  picture  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  may  expect  who  enter  the  pro- 
fession with  no  other  means  of  forwarding 
themselves  in  it  than  the  talents  they  may 
possess,  and  which,  in  their  dreamy  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  they  think  are  all-suffi- 
cient. We  are  far  from  wishing  to  damp 
the  ardor  of  any  young  student  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession ;  our  desire  is  sim- 
ply to  expose  the  many  difficulties  which 
are  thrown  across  the  road  to  eminence, 
and  not  to  lead  him  into  the  belief  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  become  a  pupil,  at- 
tend a  hospital,  display  some  talent,  become 
a  lecturer,  then  a  professor,  and  so  on  step 
by  step  until  he  has  obtained  the  highest 
station  to  which  he  can  arrive. 

In  1792,  Astley  Cooper  visited  Paris,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  peculiar  bias  of  his 
political  opinions  actuated  him  to  this  as 
much  as  any  desire  to  acquire  information 
respecting  the  state  of  medical  science  in 
France,  or  any  of  the  causes  which  usually 
induced  persons  to  visit  the  Continent.  He 
did  not,  however,  sufier  his  interest  in  the 
revolution  to  lead  him  from  his  pursuit  of 
professional  knowledge,  but  studied  while 
there  under  Desault  and  Chopart.  Indeed, 
wherever  he  went,  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  object  of  his  consideration.  He 
never  suffered  an  opportunity  to  escape  him 
by  which  he  could  learn  any  thing  of  in- 
terest in  anatomy,  or  in  any  branch  of 
aargical  science,  bat  on  the  contrary,  was 
most  indefatigable  in  leekiog  it.    Every 
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species  of  disease  wai  watched  by  him  with 
an  anxious  eye,  and  every  new  feature  it 
might  present  examined  with  the  minutest 
scrutiny,  and  the  most  untiring  industry. 
Even  the  lower  animals  were  not  exempt 
from  his  examinations,  and  many  a  poor 
dog  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
anatomical  science.  Mr.  Cooper  states, 
that  there  have  frequently  been  thirty  or 
forty  of  these  animals  in  his  stable  at  a 
time,  which  had  been  stolen  by  his  servants, 
all  of  which  were  destined  to  become 
martyrs  to  the  advancement  of  surgical 
knowledge.  Nor  were  dogs  the  only  ani- 
mals upon  whom  he  experimented ;  an 
elephant,  which  died  at  the  tower  menage- 
rie, was  removed  to  his  house,  but  alter 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  the 
huge  carcase  into  his  dissecting  rooms, 
he  was  obliged  to  get  several  surgeons  to 
assist  him,  and  to  work  at  it  for  three  days 
in  the  open  air  of  the  court-yard,  in  front 
of  his  residence.  His  servants  also  used  to 
attend  the  markets  to  procure  specimens  of 
fowls,  fish,  etc.,  in  short  there  were  scarce- 
ly any  of  the  animal  race  which  did  not 
become  subjects  for  his  investigation.  He 
worked  almost  incessantly  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  frequently  till  midnight, 
and  seemed  never  to  know  weariness  in  his 
ardor  for  professional  knowledge. 

Considering  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  char- 
acter for  kindness  of  heart  and  disposition, 
it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  all  the 
horrors  he  witnessed  during  the  progress 
of  the  French  revolution,  having  been  in 
Paris  when  the  first  cannon  was  fired,  on 
the  10th  of  August,  and  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  frightful  scenes  of  carnage 
which  followed,  do  not  appear  to  have  ef- 
fected any  immediate  change  in  his  political 
opinions,  although  they  were  the  same  en- 
tertained by  the  very  men  who  had  caused 
these  scenes  of  bloodshed  which  met  his 
eye  at  every  step.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  disgust  he  felt  at  those  horrid 
massacres  which  were  then  of  every-day 
occurrence,  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
change  in  his  ideas  of  democracy  which 
afterwards  occurred. 

In  1793,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy  to  Surgeons'  Hall.  The  election 
for  this  office  took  place  annually,  and  in 
1794,  he  was  again  chosen  to  fill  it.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  year  1797,  he 
took  up  bis  residence  in  St.  Mary- Axe,  and 
commenced  practice.  The  house  which 
he  now  occupied  had  been  for  many  years 
Mr.  Clive's,  and  it  was  by  the  advice  of  this 
gentfeman  that  he  went  to  live  in  it,  hoping 
that  any  of  the  patients  who  were  in  the 
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b«Wt  of  alf^nding  there  would  consult  the 
new  occupier  rather  than  take  ihe  length- 
coed  walk  to  Mr  Clivo's  new  residence. 

,   wlin 

(nve  him  a  hint  that  be  ivns  not  to  fancy  IhnI 
Vith  Mr.  Clive'a  house  be  was  al  once  In  guin 
.llr.  Clive'«  Tues:  'Soon  ailer  I  got  in  my  nen 
KBiiicnce,'  Sir  Aelley  rclalee,  '  a  patient  gave 
tne  hnlf  a  guinea,  saying^  '  I  {;ave  Mr.  Clive  a 

fninen,  bui  Bsyou  were  bia  apprentice,  I  suppose 
»lf  «  guinea  will  do  for  you.'  Mr.  Clive  made 
It  a  rule  to  take  whatever  was  otTered  him;  so  I 
"J  not  refuse  the  prolTered  fee," 

The  income,  which  he  at  Rrst  derived 
from  private  practice,  was  very  inconsider- 
able even  al  the  period  when  he  was  elected 
nrgeOR  of  Guy's  Hospital,  by  no  means 
nch  as  his  position  at  the  hospital  and  at 
Surgeon's  Hall,  and  the  numerous  attend- 
uiee  at  his  house  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
patieDts  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  His 
receipts  during  these  early  years  of  prac- 
tice, of  which  he  has  left  an  account,  ex- 
liibit  a  steady,  and  comparatively  speaking, 
a  eoriJiideroble  increase  in  hia  professional 
income,  but  at  the  same  time  foTm  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  what  he  afterwards 
innuslly  derived  in  the  same  pursuits. 

"'My  reeeip!*,'  gays  he,  'for  the  first  year 

U  five  pounds  five  shillings ;  the  second  tnenly- 
nz  pounds;  Ihe  third  sixty-four  pounds;  the 
Ibonh  nioiey-six  nounda ;  the  firth  one  hundred 
poands ;  the  lixih  two  hundred  pounds  ;  the 
MTcnth  lour  liundred  pounds ;  the  eighth  six 
hnodred  and  (en  pounds ;  the  ninth,  (the  year 
ho  waa  appointed  surgeon  lo  ihe  hospital]  eleven 
hundred  pounds.'  He  himself  appends  a  remark 
which  aumciently  shows  liis  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject: ■althoHErhl  was  a  lecturer  all  the  time  on 
uuttom^  and 'surgery,' " 

It  appears  that  his  political  opinions  had 
Marly  proved  fatal  to  his  appointment  as 
rorgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  There  was  a 
copy  of  a  curious  anonymous  document 
which  Mr.  Harrison,  the  treasurer  to  that 
institution,  received  relative  to  the  election 
for  the  office, which  states  "that  one  of  the 
three  candidates  (nllnding  to  Astley  Cooper) 
was  a  Jacobin,  etc."  Mr.  Harrison,  how- 
e»er,  spoke  lo  Mr.  Cooper  on  the  subject, 
whet)  the  latter  said,  "  If  you  think  me,  sir, 
profeMionally  competent  to  perform  ihe 
dutie*  of  Enrgeon  to  your  institution,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  my  politics,  whether 
in  thought  or  action,  shall  never  interfere 
with  my  discharge  of  them  ;  in  fact,  a  re- 
gret has  spontaneously  arisen  in  my  mind, 
not  only  that  I  have  ever  been  prominent  in 
political  excitement  at  all,  but  more  es- 
pecially that  I  should  have  espoused  the 
opinions  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been 
coaaccted." 
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By  this  renunciation  of  a  political  creed, 
M'hich  Blood  between  him  and  advancement, 
the  bar  to  his  appointment  as  surgeon  was 
removed,  and  he  was  elected  to  ihe  ofEce. 
If  the  avotvnl  of  this  chonge  in  bis  political 
opinions  was  somewhat  sudden,  it  is,  how- 
ever, but  justice  to  him  to  state,  that  he 
ever  afterwards  avoided  those  poliiical 
friends,  in  whose  society  he  had  delighted, 
and  gave  himself  wholly  and  entirely  to 
professional  considerations  and  pursuits, 
never  failing  to  inculcate  in  the  younger 
portion  of  his  acquaintance  this  maxim — 
"That  as  the  duties  of  a  surgeon  extend 
alike  to  men  of  all  parlies  and  \icws,  it 
must  he  Most  unvfise  for  him  lo  attach  him- 
self to  any  one  particular  set,  and  thus  render 
adverse  to  him  all  maintaining  contrary 
opinions" — a  piece  of  advice  the  wisdom 
of  which  will,  no,  doubt,  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

We  find  through  th. 
graphic  and 


the 

cal  profession  with  w 

had  been  at  any  tim^ 


he  had 


ntire  work,  short, 
using  sketches  of 
bers  of  the  medi- 
SirAstleyCooper 
whom 


vith  ii 


Scotland,  on  the  Continent,  etc. ;  and 
also  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  which  our 
space — even  if  we  were  so  disposed — would 
not  permit  us  to  extract.  The  latter  por- 
tion of  the  first  volume  is  entirely  occupied 
with  a  curious  but  horrible  account  of  that 
extraordinary  class 
success  was  at  that  t 
resurrectionists.  It 
dible  the  means  by 


of  individuals  whose 
ailh— the 


vhich  1 


rnbje. 


when 


popular  feeling  became  so  strong  against 
them  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
danger,  if  not  of  impossibility,  for  them  lo 
obtain  them  in  the  usual  way.  To  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  modvs  operandi  on 
these  occasions,  we  shall  extract  from  Mr. 
Cooper's  account  of  them,  one  or  two  in- 
stances. We  should  first  premise  that  the 
principal  characters  among  the  resurrec- 
tionists were  two  men,  the  one  named 
Patrick,  and  the  other  Murphy : 

"An  intimate  friend  of  Patrick's  was  employ- 
cd  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman,  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  a  short  distance  from  London.  Ona 
day  this  man  called,  iu  company  with  a  fellow- 
servant,  on  Patrick,  and  inlormed  him  that  his 
roaster  was  dead,  and  that  he  thought  something 
in  tlie  way  of  business  might  be  done  with  the 
body,  as  it  was  lying  in  a  oack  parlor,  the  win- 
dows of  which  opened  on  to  a  large  lawn.  Pat- 
rick made  several  inquiries,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  funeral  was  to  lake  place  on  the 
following  Sunday,  said  in  concluBion:  'The 
cofiin  ihcD  will  most  probably  be  screwed  dowa 
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on  Salunlny ;  if  it  is,  let  me  know ;  1  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  il  until  that  part  of  ihe  worlt 
k  done' 

"  Thin^B  fell  out  a9   Pdtrlrk  anticipatr;d, 

accordingly  on  the  night  of  Saturday  he  entered 
at  the  back  of  the  preniiaes,  and  being  adniitlei) 
to  tlic  parlor  by  the  servant,  he  commenced  hiE^ 
operationB.  UnaBEisted  by  any  light,  he  drew 
out  all  the  Ecrews,  look  off  the  lid,  and  hnving 
formed  an  esiimate,  as  accurate  as  the  circum~ 
stances  would  allow,  of  the  weight  of  the  body, 
removed  it  into  a  box  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  for  Ihe  purpoee  of  containing  it.  He 
next  placed  in  the  coQin  a  quantity  of  earth, 
which  the  servant  had  procured  Iram  the  garden, 
corresponding  to  tlic  weight  of  the  corps.  The 
lid  WUB  then  replaced,  carefully  screwed  down, 
the  pall  thrown  over  it,  and  the  box,  containing 
the  body,  passed  out  of  the  window  to  Patrick, 
who  hill  it  in  a  tool  house  at  some  distance  from 
the  dwelling  place.  In  this  shed  he  allowed  il 
to  remain  until  the  following  Monday,  when  il 
was  removed  to  one  of  Ihe  private  anatomical 
achoola,  4.C.  For  tliis  subject  Patrick  received 
fillecn  guineas!" 

This  is  but  one  of  a  great  number  of  such 
instances,  but  it  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen 
of  the  cool  and  daring  character  which 
marked  the  system  of  what  was  termed 
"  body-snatching." 

The  enormous  profit  which  attended  this 
pursuit  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  stated 
that  one  of  its  followers  (Murphy)  received 
for  one  night's  work  one  hundred  nod  forty- 
four  pounds  ! 

There  was  also  a  considerable  proUt  aris- 
ing from  the  traffic  in  human  teeth,  and  it  is 
related  of  this  man,  who  was  no  less  active 
in  mind  than  in  body,  end  who  never  moved 
but  in  his  occupation — 

"  That  in  taking  a  walk,  he  observed  a  neat 
meeting-house,  attached  to  which  was  a  paved 
burial  ground.  Looking  around  he  observed  a 
trap-door,  leading,  he  hud  no  doubt,  lo  vaulu  of 
hidden  treasures,  njid  these  he  determined  at 
once  lo  explore.  A  short  lime  after  coming  to 
this  conclusion,  dreEscd  in  a  cuil  of  black,  and 
with  u  demure  demeanor,  his  eyes  reddened  aa  if 
from  tears,  he  called  upon  the  super  in  ten  dent  of 
the  mceiing-house  buna! -ground,  and  described 
to  him  in  much  apparent  distrcES,  the  recent 
bereavement  which  he  had  melwitli  of  his  wife, 
and  )»i  anxious  wish  that  her  bones  should  re- 
pose In  tills ncatand  quiet  sanctuary.  Slipping 
a  half-crown  into  his  hand,  Murphy  readily  in- 
duced the  man  to  permit  him  to  descend  into  the 
vault,  under  the  idea  that  he  wished  to  select  the 


tngs  of  ilic  trap-door,  after  much  pretended  in- 
■pection  of  the  vault,  took  an  opportunity  while 
his  companion's  back  was  turned  to  him,  of  sud- 
denly raisin?  his  hand  to  the  celling  and  slipping 
back  Iwo  bolts  which  secured  the  door.  On  that 
very  night  Murphy  let  himself  down  into  the 
vault,  and  therc^  oy  a  few  hours'  active  exertion, 
■eeuted  possesaioa  to  himself,  of  the  front  teeth 


[Jirns, 

nf  till  its  inmates.    By  this  night's  adventure  he 
made  a  clear  profit  of  sixty  foundi  T' 

As  it  may  be  inlerestrng  to  some  of  our 
readers,  we  extract  from  the  work  the  dales 
u(  the  different  distinctions  and  honors 
ivhich  Sir  Astley  Cooper  obtained.  In  1802 
he  «as  elecletl  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. In  1813  he  was  elected  in  council 
as  I'rofcBGOr  of  Comparative  Anatomy  to 
Ihe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  1814 
he  vvDs  elected  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In 
IS:IO  lie  was  created  a  Baronet.  In  182She 
was  elected  one  of  the  Court  of  Exominers 
uf  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  1827 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Royal 
Co]1ege  of  Surgeons.  In  1828  he  was  ap- 
pointed Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  king.  In 
lft30  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
lioyal  Society.  In  1832  he  was  elected  by 
the  Institute  of  France  a  member  of  their 
body,  and  received  from  the  King  the  rank 
of  oflicer  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  In  1834  the  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  upon  him  ihe  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law.  In  1836  he  was  again  elected 
President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
recciv-ed  from  the  King  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  the  Guelph,  which  he  obtained 
tlirough  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, upon  whom  he  had  lately  been  at- 
tending professionally.  Upon  his  grace's 
recovery,  some  conversation  took  place  be- 
Mvccn  him  and  Sir  Astley  respecting  thi) 
order, and  finding  that  Sir  Astley  hnd  it  not, 
aIti)oiigh  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Tierney,  who  was  Sir  Astley's  pupil, 
hiid,  hi:  briefly  said  to  him,  in  conclusion, 
"  Von  ought  to  have  it ;  good  morning  to 
you.''  On  the  very  next  morning.  Sir  Astlej 
received  a  letter  from  his  grace,  informing 
iiim  il>at  he  hud  been  made  a  Grand  Crossi 
He  was  also  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Goitingen — a  Member  of  the 
First  Class  of  (he  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Netherlands — of  the  Society  of  Natural 
Philosophy  of  Heidelberg— of  the  Phyaico- 
Medical  Society  of  New  Orleans— of  the 

idcmy  of  Medical  Science  of  Palermo. 

m  Russia  he  received  the  diploma  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Vilna,  and  from 
Mexico  that  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Gua- 

i^sara. 

'he  income  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  de- 

d  from  his  private  practice,  after  the 
hrst  few  years,  was  immense.     Mr.  Cooper 

tifins  that  his  receipts  for  the  year  be- 
hc  left  Broad-Btreet  for  the  West  end, 

minted  to  upwards  of  twenty-one  thoutaai 

ids! 

e  find  in  the  aecood  rolume  two  ouei 
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of  murder  in  nliicliLe  had  been  caHed  upon 
in  his  profcssionsl  capacity,  and  wbich  ex- 
cited consiilernlile  Beiiaaiion  nt  the  lime. 
A>  in^lnncfTsorhis  quick  perception  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  QB  well  ns  because  we  ihinli 
they  possess  features  of  general  inlerosl 
for  our  rpoders,  we  shall  quote  them,  bui 
we  regret  our  space  obliges  us  lo  abridge 
ihem  in  Bomc  degree:— 

"  Mr,  Cooiwr  waa  one  dny  Buddenly  sent  for 
by  a  general  praciitioner  ol  ihe  name  ol'  Jones, 
luacca  Mr  Iflnac  Blight,  a Ghip-brolEer,nl  Depi- 
[brii,  wlio  hnil  received  a  severe  injury  Ironi  o 
nrctol-hall  whirb  had  been  fired  at  him.  When 
Mr.  Cooper  arrived  nt  the  house,  he  woi  told  bj- 
bit  pslieni,  that  while  sitting  in  his  parlor  his 
otUntion  had  first  been  aroused  by  the  door  ol 
the  room  being  suddenly  opened ;  on  laming 
round,  he  perceived  an  arm  extended  lowards 
him,  and  nt  the  eame  instant,  the  report  of  a 
plslol,  nnd  Ihe  sensation  of  a  severe  blow,  con- 
rineed  him  thiii  he  had  been  jntenlionalty  ehoi 
mL  He  mentioned  that  he  had  not  the  leset  idea 
bj  whoae  hnnil  the  act  had  been  committed,  but 
rebted  the  fact  that  his  partner,  Mr.  Patch, 
whilst  BJltins  In  the  same  nparlment,  a  few  dnys 
before,  had  been  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  gun, 
apparently  discharged  on  ibe  wharl^  and  by  n 
t  Wl,  whicli  Bt  the  eame  time  passed  Ihroufh  the 

£ott«r  into  the  room,  and  lie  expressed  his  firm 
_  lief  thai  (he  same  hand  had  been  employed  on 
b  occaaions.  Upon  eiamining  the  wound  it 
I  at  ooco  evident  that  it  was  fatal.  Mr. 
1  CooMr'a  inquiring  mind  led  him  closely  to  in- 
I  ^edignte  every  circiimaiance  connected  with  tlie 
I  CaM,  and  even  lo  enaraine  minutely  the  spot  on 
I  which  *thc  act  was  pcrpetroieii.  He  placed 
[  Uiraclfinlo  theporiiioninwhirhMr.  Blight  had 
L  been  when  he  received  the  wound,  and  with  hie 
[  loturat  acuteneBS  at  once  perceived  thai  no  one 
I  feot  a  IcIVhnnded  man  could  have  so  stood,  wllb 
L  T«q>ect  to  the  door,  as  to  have  concealed  his  body, 
I  and  vet  ai  liiesamc  time  to  have  discharged  the 

lUlol  al  hi«  victim  with  eflcct.  This  made 
I  itrone  impression  on  his  mind,  and  hnvin^  hcen 
T  drendy  prepossessed  with  Ihe  idea  that  Patch 
I  waa  the  culprit,  his  suspicion  became  an  absolute 
I  Mrtainiy  when  he  ascerUiinod  that  he  was  a 
I  feA^nndcd  man.  £opo«iiivedidhe  feel  of  this. 
It  on  r«»diiiig  home,  he  said  to  his  servant  in 
_,  jreoy,  '  You  will  Bce,  Charles,  that  Mr.  Patch, 
I  the  purtner  of  Mr.  Blight,  has  been  his  mnrder- 
I  er.*  Pin  Buepicion,  however,  appeared  to  be  ai- 
i  luhed  lo  him  by  others  until  Mr.  Blight  died. 
Ji  but  in  the  course  of  the  coroner's  mqueet,  a  vn- 
L  lienr  of  (act*  tended  strongly  to  criminate  him 
I  ana  he  wu  committeil  for  irinl.  He  was  tried, 
I  •mI  being  convicted,  by  a  Irain  orctrcumslaniial 
I  evidence  of  the  clearest  nature,  was  cseculed 
]  BoiMmongcr-lane,  on  the  8ih  of  April,  1806," 

Th«  other  case  to  which  wc  allude  w 
I  Ibe  murder   of    Mr.   and   Mrs.   Thompson 
I  Bonar: — 

"  Mr.  Bonar  was  a  wenlihy  merchant  and  the 
L  iUimato  tViend  of  Mr.  Cooper.     It  was,  ihcrc- 
J  fn*,  with  no  It^sa  horror  than  astonishment, 
I  Jtcard  one  morning  that  this  gentleman  had 


bi^en  murdered  in  Ihc  course  of  the  previoaa 
night,  and  thut  Mrs.  Bonar  wns  in  a  niosidani- 
geroQB  sinte,  from  the  wounds  which  she  had 
>ilso  received  from  the  hands  of  ihe  asBussin. 
The  person  who  brought  iljis  inlelligeacB  v 

ef  Mr.  Bonar's  of  the  name  of  Nichol- 
had  come  on  horseback  from  Chieel- 
liurel,  where  Mr.  Bonar  had  a  couniry-houee, 
and  where  the  murder  had  hcen  conmdited. 
Mr.  Cooper  immediately  deeired  his  aervnni, 
Charles,  to  go  and  inform  a  friend  of  Mr-  Bo- 
nar's, who  lived  opposite,  of  ihe  event,  and  to 
beg  of  him  to  goat  once  with  him  to  Chleel- 
hurst.  They  eei  off  at  once,  but  although  they 
arrived  before  life  was  extinct  in  Mrs.  Bonar, 
all  Mr.  Cooper's  efforts  were  of  no  avail  in 
averting  the  latal  event.  The  conduct  of  the 
lervani,  when  ho  brought  the  news  in  the  morn- 
.ng,  was  singnlarly  sirangc  and  confused,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  had  drawn  from  it,  and  from  other 
.■ . _[■  -L ,_  appearance,  that 


circumBtances   of  the  n 


he  was  the  murderer. 

of  Mr.  Cooper'i 


Thcr 


..  -     ,   -  this  time  wiUi  whose 

father  Nichoison  had  been  a  servant  Ibr  some 
years.  It  appears  that  this  gentleman  hnd  been 
roused  between  six  and  Beven  a.  m.,  by  Nichol- 
son, who  tuld  him  thai  his  master  and  mistress 
had  been  murdered  Ihe  night  before.  He  said, 
further,  that  he  hoped  his  mistrera  might  yethc 
saved,  and  appeared  most  anxious  thai  Mr. 
Cooper  should  proceed  at  once  to  Chirelhursl. 
Mr.Tyrrel  (Ihe  apprentice)  relates  as  follows 
— '  I  wished  to  accompany  Mr.  Cooper,  but  tie 
said  he  could  not  lake  me,  because  I  must  look 
alter  Nicholson,  whom  he  declared  to  be  tho 
murderer.  NlchoUon  had  disappeared,  and  1 
:dialciy  commenced  a  search  aHer  him,  al- 
though Iwns  perfectly  iatiefied,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  he  was  not  the  murderer ;  for  he  had  only 
quilled  ray  father's  service  ten  or  twelve  days 
before,  al^er  havini;  lived  with  him  between 
three  and  four  years.  He  had  been  a  mosi  ex- 
cellent servant,  and  on  some  occasions  when  Ill- 
ness had  occurred  in  llie  familv,  had  evinced 
unusual  kindness  and  attention.  "He  was  appre- 
hended in  the  afternoon,  and  taken  lo  the  coun- 
ler-prison.  I  went  there  lo  see  him,  and  was 
nccomponied  by  the  governor  to  Ihe  cell  in  which 
he  was  confined.  Whilst  speaking  to  him,  a 
little  black  and  dun  terrier  dog  placed  its  Ibre- 
pnws  on  his  knees,  and  bcfan  to  lick  his  breech- 
es, which  were  made  of  some  dark-coloied  vcl- 
veiccn.  Observing  ihls,  the  governor  directed 
iilm  to  remove  ihcm.  On  afterwards  holding 
ihem  up  to  the  light,  the  front  part  of  each 
thigh  was  evidently  stained,  nnd  a  lillle  mois- 
ture soon  proved  li  lo  he  wilh  blood.  The  ^v- 
ernor  remarked  that  my  dog  was  a  sagncious 
little  fellow,  but  1  could  not  own  him,  for  i  bad 
never  before  seen  him;  and  oil  the  inquiriea 
which  were  made  subsequently,  could  not  dla- 
cover  a  master  for  bim.  It  was  the  mote  extra- 
ordinary, because  a  public  notice  was  posted  nl 
Ihe  gates  of  the  prison,  forbidding  the  entrance 
ofdogn.  In  the  evening  1  sent  to  the  prison  lo 
beg  lo  have  the  dog  as  I  heard  he  had  not  been 
owned;  when,  rcmiirknbic  to  say,  be  hnd  dis- 
appeared as  strangely  as  lie  had  entered,  and 
waa  never  aflerwurds  found.'  When  Nicholson 
was  examined,  there  was  no  niBicient  evidence 
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against  him,  notwithstanding  the  strongly  sos- 
picious  circumstance  of  the  spots  of  blood  found 
npon  his  breeches — to  warrant  his  being  de- 
tained in  prison,  and  he  was  accordingly  set  at 
liberty,  but  at  the  same  time  was  desired  to  stay 
at  the  house  at  Chisclhurst  A  day  or  two  af\er 
he  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  cutting  his 
throat  Mr.  Cooper  was  sent  for,  and  on  his 
arrival  found  him  still  alive.  He  had  some  dif- 
ficulty, on  account  of  the  man's  resistance,  in 
arresting  the  flow  of  blood  and  closing  the 
wound.  The  fellow  declared  his  intention  of 
resisting,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  all  at- 
tempts at  cure,  and  Mr.  Cooper  had  to  repeat 
his  visit  on  the  next  day,  as  he  had  contrived  to 
tear  away  the  dressings  from  his  throat.  He 
found  him  quiet,  and  a  priest  was  with  him, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  elicit  a  confession  from 
him.  However,  on  Mr.  Cooper's  informing  him 
that  in  all  probability  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  confess.  A 
magistrate  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  in  his 
presence,  before  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  priest,  the 
wretched  man  relieved  his  mind  of  the  dreadful 
secret,  and  explained  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  transaction.  From  this  time  he  became 
perfectly  passive,  offering  no  opposition  to  tlie 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  for  the 
cure  of  his  wound.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  near  the  scene 
of  the  murder.  The  account  in  his  confession 
was  remarkable.  He  said  that  for  some  time 
aflcr  'the  family  had  £^one  to  bed  he  sat  before 
the  fire  in  the  hall  drinking  ale  until  he  fell 
asleep.  The  next  thing  he  remembered  was 
his  ascending  the  stairs  towards  his  master's 
bed-room,  with  the  hall-poker  in  his  hand — his 
afterwards  stopping  on  the  way  and  address- 
ing himself  by  name,  saying  'Nicholson,  what 
arc  -  you  going  to  ao  V  and  a  reply  which  he 
strenuously  maintained  he  heard  made  to  him 
by  a  voice  at  his  side,  *  To  murder  your  master 
and  mistress.'  From  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  tliis  murder,  Mr.  Cooper  was  extremely  anx- 
ious to  procure  a  cast  of  Nicholson's  head, 
which  he  succeeded  in  doing.  It  proved  of 
considerable  interest,  as  it  tended,  to  a  remark- 
able extent,  to  confirm  the  views  of  phrenolo- 
gists in  reference  to  the  peculiar  conformation 
which  they  describe  as  characteristic  of  those 
persons  who  have  naturally  a  disposition  to 
commit  such  an  act  as  murder." 

This  murder,  with  all  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, we  think  the  most  extraordi- 
nary we  have  ever  heard  of,  and  Mr.  Coop- 
er's connection  with  it,  appears  to  have 
considerably  increased  the  publicity  of  his 
name,  and  to  have  materially  forwarded 
him  in  his  professional  progress. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Cooper  was  called  into  at- 
tendance upon  George  the  Fourth.  His 
majesty  was  afflicted  with  a  tumor  on  the 
crown  of  his  head  which  caused  him  some 
inconvenience  as  well  as  pain.  Sir  Everard 
Home  and  Mr.  Brodie  was  called  in  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Cooper  has  left  a  detailed 
accoont  of  his  attendance  on  the  king,  from 
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which  we  extract  the  following : — "  When 
we  saw  the  tumor  it  was  tender,  painful, 
and  somewhat  inflamed,  and  we  thought  it 
best  to  delay  the  operation.  The  king  was 
much  disappointed,  but  yielded  to  our  ad* 
vice.  In  1821, 1  was  called  down  to  Brigh- 
ton to  see  the  king.  He  came  into  my 
room  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
said,  ''  I  am  now  ready  to  have  it  done,  I 
wish  you  to  remove  this  thing  from  my 
head.''  I  said,  *'  Sire,  not  for  the  world 
now — your  life  is  too  important  to  have  so 
serious  a  thing  done  in  a  corner.  No,  too 
much  depends  upon  your  majesty  to  suffer 
me  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  per- 
form an  operation  which  might,  by  possi- 
bility, be  followed  by  fatal  consequences." 
The  king  was  very  much  annoyed,  and  said, 
"  I  will  have  it  done  as  soon  as  I  come  to 
town,  then."  The  king  came  to  town 
shortly  afterwards,  and  although  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  made  every  exertion  to  have  the 
operation  performed  by  Sir  £.  Home,  his 
majesty  insisted  that  it  should  be  done  by 
him ;  accordingly  he  removed  the  tumor, 
and  the  king  bore  the  operation  with  the 
utmost  patience. 

It  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  hesita- 
tion of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  perform  this 
operation,  which,  in  an  ordinary  case, 
would  not  have  caused  him  a  moment's 
uneasiness.  To  see  the  man  who,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  had  been  in  the  daily 
habit  of  performing,  with  a  steady  eye  and 
an  unquailing  hand,  operations  the  most 
hazardous — involving  life  and  limb— who 
would  amputate  a  man's  leg  with  as  much 
sangfroid  as  a  chicken's,  or  tie  an  artery  as 
coolly  as  a  cravat — to  see  him  pause  and 
hesitate  about  cutting  away  a  slight  tumor, 
because  it  happened  to  be  fixed  upon  a  roy- 
al head — to  see  the  nerves  that  would  have 
remained  unshaken  while  he  severed  a  limb 
from  some  tortured  subject,  quail  and  lose 
their  tension,  while  he  made  an  incision  in 
a  little  tumor,  because  it  had  grown  upon 
the  sacred  crown  of  '4he  Lord's  anointed." 
We  know  not  how  to  account  for  feelings 
so  foreign  to  his  nature,  being  called  forth 
so  suddenly,  unless  there  be  a  spell  in  the 
presence  of  those  whom  the  Scripture  tells 
us  to  *'  put  not  our  faith  in."  This  brings 
strongly  to  our  mind  an  instance  of  Napo- 
leon's knowledge  of  ''  human  dealings," 
when  he  exclaimed  to  Corvisart,  during  the 
accouchement  of  Maria  Louisa,  ^*  Behave, 
sir,  as  if  your  patient  was  the  wife  of  a 
Bourgeois  de  Paris !" 

There  is  a  very  interesting  aceonnt  of 
Sir  Astley's  attendance  on  the  Duke  of 
Tork,  which  we  regret  onr  space  will  not 


■now  as  to  gice.  His  royal  highness  is  re- 
presented ID  a  most  amiable  light,  nnd  as 
having  burne  hii  illness  and  all  its  suffering 
witb  heroic  Tortitude.  VViien  Sit  Herbert 
Taylor  iDformed  him  of  his  danger,  he  said, 
'  God's  will  be  done;  lam  not  arrnid  of 
dying ;  I  trust  I  have  done  my  duty  ;  J  have 
endeavored  to  do  so  ;  1  know  that  my  faults 
have  been  many,  but  God  is  merciful,  his 
ways  are  iiiscruiable,  I  bow  with  submission 
to  nis  will  ...  I  own  it  has  come  upon  me 
by  surprise  ;  1  knew  that  my  case  had  not 
hktti  free  from  danger ;  1  have  been  always 
told  so,  but  1  did  not  expect  immediate 
danger,  and  had  1  been  a  timid  or  nervous 
tata  the  effect  mi^^ht  have  been  trying.  I 
trust  I  have  received  this  commitnicalion 
with  becoming  resolution. " 

There  are  no  anecdotes  of  aity  interest, 
relating  in  any  way  to  the  many  high  and 
distinguished  persons  whom  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  had  attended  ;  and  indeed,  alto- 
gether, the  work  is  very  deficient  in  this 
respect.  If  the  aiilhor's  object  was  to  paint 
the  charncler  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  such 
•  strong  nnd  favorable  light,  we  think  he 
■hauld  have  left  in  the  shade,  instead  of 
bringing  forward  one  or  two  instances  of 
what  uw  should  call  downright  selhshness. 
We  ahall  give  one  of  the  anecdotes  to 
which  we  allude,  and  if  our  readers  can 
trace  in  it  any  appearance  of  that  great 
kindness  of  disposition  and  thonghtfulncss 
for  the  distress  of  olberp,  which  Mr.  Coop- 
er tells  09  his  uncle  was  so  distinguished 
for,  we  will  acknowledge  our  error  at  oncf; 
bat  at  present,  we  must  confess,  that  we 
can  see  in  it  no  trait  of  kindness,  or  though  t- 
falneiR,  save  what  is  displayed  towards  the 
"first  numeral."  Mr.  Cooper  says — "I 
was  once  myself  travelling  with  him,  when 
the  hind-wheel  came  off,  but  the  carriarre 
did  not  turn  over.  The  misfortune  hap 
pcned  in  ihe  middle  of  the  night  j  I  icn- 
mediately  got  out,  and  asked  my  uncle  if 
he  would  not  alight ;  to  which  he  replied, 
'  uadoubtedly  not ;  put  up  the  window,  nnd 
you  and  (he  post-boy  make  all  right.'  We 
found  that  the  only  accident  was  the  loss  of 
tb«  linch-pin,  which  had  caused  the  wheel 
10  roll  on;  so  that  we  raised  the  carriage, 

[lUl  the  hind'whce!  on,  but  were  slill  oi  a 
oaa,  for  we  could  not  find  a  substitute  for 
the  linch-pin-  1  sent  the  post-boy  forward 
to  look  for  a  nail  in  some  cottage.  A  "' 
he  had  been  gone  about  ten  minutes, 
uncle  became  impatient,  told  me  to  get  upon 
the  horse  and  drive   on  until  we  met  tl 

£  oat-boy,  at  the  same  time  saying,  '  if  yi 
ecp  quite  straight  the  wheel  will  not  cor 
off  again.'    After  going  a  distance  of  about 
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a  mile,  we  met  the  post-boy  who  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  nail;  and  this 
iswering  our  purpose,  we  arrived  about 
ur  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Huntingdon." 
Now,  if  Mr.  Cooper  intends  ihisanecdote 
to  exhibit  his  uncie  in  s  favorable  point  of 
view,  there  must  be  some  hidden  virtue  in 
beeping  a  poor  devil  half  the  night  shiver- 
ing in  the  cold,  which  wo  candidly  confess 
our  inability  to  discover  ;  but  if  ott  the  con* 
trary,  he  relates  it  as  an  instance  of  extreme 
selfishness,  we  think  it  a  very  fair  one — ■ 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  say,  that  in  our 
opinion,  the  anecdote  might  very  judicious- 
ly have  been  omitted. 

We  must  now  bring  our  notice  of  this 
work  to  a  conclusion,  and  in  doing  so,  will 
offer  n  few  brief  remarks  which  suggest 
themselves  to  us.  It  is  not  for  us  in  review- 
ing the  biography  before  as,  to  make  any 
criticisms  on  the  writings  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  We  shall  only  say,  that  we  do  not 
consider  them  deserving  of  the  high  praise 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  them:  even 
his  great  work  on  Dislocations — decidedly 
his  best — is  not  without  its  inaccuracies.  A 
physician  or  surgeon  in  high  practice,  we 
eipect,  more  than  any  other  professional 
man,  to  make  notes  of  the  cases  that  come 
before  him,  in  order  to  afford  a  future  clew 
to  Ihe  deiection  of  disease,  and  an  insight 
to  the  best  mode  of  treatment  to  be  pursued 
for  its  alleviation  or  cure  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing Sir  Astley  Cooper's  areat  experience, 
he  has  left  to  the  world,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  little  useful  informolion, 
and  has  transmiued  to  us  but  a  very  alight 
portion  of  the  immense  fund  of  profession- 
al knowledge  which  he  must  have  acquired 
in  BO  vast  a  field,  In  faci,  Sir  Astley  Coofer 
has  left  very  little  but  an  immense  fortune, 
nnd  the  echo  of  his  fame— the  one  of  which 
may  be  very  useful  to  the  pocktls  of  his 
family,  the  other  to  their  priiit,  hut  neither 
by  any  means  likely  to  confer  benefit  on  so- 
ciety in  general,  nor  any  strong  claim  upon 

Inloveof  his  profession.  Sir  Astley  Coop- 
er was  never  surpassed  ;  he  had  scarcely  a 
(honght  beyond  it;  every  hour  was  given 
up  to  it,  and  if  any  thing  called  him  for  a 
time  from  its  pursuit,  ho  would  rciurn  to  it 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  almost  his 
very  existence  depended  on  it.  At  home 
or  abroad,  he  never  lost  on  opportunity  of 
acquiring  information  respecting  it  j  in 
short,  his  fondness  for  it  was  a  passion 
which  lasted  until  life  itself  had  ceased  to 
last.  He  possessed,  loo,  every  qualification 
for  success — manners,  appearance,  great 
readinese  and  presence  of  mind,  knowledge 
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of  hiB  profession,  and  though  last  not  least, 
a  private  character  uniting  kindness  of  dis- 
position,  with  high  feelings  of  honor,  and 
nnhlemished  integrity.  Of  his  decision  and 
readiness,  we  will  mention  an  instance 
which,  although  not  mentioned  hy  his  biog- 
rapher, we  remember,  if  we  mistake  not, 
to  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Astley 
himself: — He  was  attending  a  man  who  had 
dislocated  his  shoulder,  and  was  endeavor- 
ing to  make  him  let  the  injured  arm  hang 
by  his  side  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  have 
enabled  him  to  restore  the  joint  to  its  pro- 
per position.  The  poor  man  was  sitting  up 
in  his  bed,  vainly  striving  to  obey  Sir  Ast- 
ley's  directions;  for  in  spite  of  his  endea- 
▼orsto  let  the  arm  hang  ^^dead^^  by  his  side, 
the  muscles  preserved  their  tension  and 
would  not  relax  sufficiently.  Sir  Astley,  as 
if  he  had  given  over  the  attempt,  told 
the  man  to  nSove  himself  back  in  the 
bed,  and  then  watching  the  moment  when 
the  patient's  attention  was  otherwise  di- 
rected, and  the  muscles  consequently  un- 
prepared  for  resistance,  he  seized  the  limb, 
and  by  a  sudden  jerk  restored  it  to  its 
socket. 

Before  concluding  our  notice,  we  would 
beg  to  enter  our  strong  and  decided  protest 
against  the  appearance  in  print  of  certain 
anecdotes  which  grew  out  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  professional  attendance  on  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool.  Without  questioning 
for  a  moment  their  authenticity  and  correct- 
ness, we  regret  that  such  memoranda  should 
ever  have  been  made  by  the  subject  of  the 
memoir  himself,  and  still  more  that  they 
were  deemed  suitable  for  publication  by  his 
nephew. 

Our  estimate  of  the  physician's  mission 
is  a  very  high  one :  and  be  who  .is  called 
on  to  see  sufiering  humanity  in  all  its  weak- 
ness, in  all  its  imbecile  prostration,  should 
ffuard  himself  rigidly  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  shaking  the  world  s  confidence  in  his 
honorable  secrecy,  by  disclosures  such  as 
these  we  have  alluded  to.  We  would  rather 
forego  all  the  pleasure  of  such  biographies 
than  see  them  tainted  with  a  fault  like  this. 

On  the  whole,  as  a  work  of  general  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  the  life  of  a  man  who  attain- 
ed to  a  distinguished  position,  the  volumes 
possess  a  good  deal  of  merit,  and  will  form 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  libraries  not  only 
of  the  medical  profession,  but  also  of  pri- 
vate individuals. 
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From  Uie  Doblla  UolTenitj  Magarine. 

JoTOUs  aod  happy  creatores — 

Roaroers  of  eanh  and  air — 
Free  children  of  the  woods- 
Bright  glancers  o'er  the  floods, 
Your  home  SB  re  everywhere; 
Dear  are  ye,  and  familiar  to  the  heart. 
Making  of  nature's  loveliest  things  a  part 

Ye  are  upon  the  mountains. 

With  proud  and  lonely  flight ; 
Ye  are  upon  the  heath, 
The  dear  hlue  heaven  beneath, 
Singing  in  wild  delight; 
The  rock  doih  shelter  you,  and  many  a  nest, 
Amidst  the  ledges  hy  the  lake,  doth  rest* 

Ye  skim  the  restless  ocean. 

While  plumed,  like  fairy  ihlngs; 
Ye  haunt  the  inland  river, 
And  the  sweeping  willows  quiver 
With  the  rustle  of  your  wings; 
Through  the  dark  pines  your  homeward  waj  yt 

uke, 
Or  drop  to  your  lone  nests  In  bush  or  brake. 

To  yon  morn  brinsreth  gladness^ 

The  first  red  flush  of  day, 
Breaking  your  rest,  appeals 
Unto  your  hearts — unseals 
The  silent  songs,  that  lav 
Like  dream^s  within  you  through  the  quiet  night| 
And  now  burst  freshly  forth  to  hail  the  light. 

You  slumber  with  the  sunset — 

Scarce  doih  the  day  wax  dim— 
Scarce  doih  the  first  star  glitter. 
When  from  your  nests  you  twitter. 
Your  happy  vesper  hymn ; 
Like  one*  who,  to  the  Voocls  her  lone  way  wlariaff, 
Fills  the  deep  night  with  her  impassioned  singmgl 

Solemn  are  woods  at  midnight, 

When  through  the  heavy  shade, 
Scarcely  a  moonbeam  finds 
An  entrance  where  the  winds 

Stir  through  each  ^reen  arcade; 
But  dear  to  you  that  safest  solitude, 
Where  on  yoar  rest  no  mortal  may  intrude.] 

And  joyful  is  yoar  waking, 

Amidst  the  sighing  trees, 
In  the  sweet  matin  hours, 
When  smile  the  opening  flowers — 
What  want  ye  more  than  these'7 
Ye  seek  no  praise — your  songs  as  sweetly  sound, 
As  though  a  crowd  of  worshippers  stood  round. 

Ye  are  the  poet*s  emblem. 

So  doih  his  song  gush  free — 
So  winged  and  glad  his  spirit, 
Doth  his  high  gift  inherit, 
Pouring  its  melody 
Beneath  clear  skies,  and  if  they  darken,  keeping^ 
Song  ever  in  his  heart,  though  it  be  sleeping. 

Sleeping,  but  not  for  ever, 

Still  to  new  life  it  springs, 
When  hope's  sweet  light  doin  waken. 
And  care  and  fear  are  shaken, 

Like  dew-drops  from  his  wings; 
And  *mid8t  the  flowers  and  trees  with  sunshine  fUa- 

tening 
UehathSiisowii  reward,  tlioagh  none  be  liiicBlai. 
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1.  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  from  tht  Text  of  Waif. 
with  the  BngUtK  Notm.  and  FlaxmarCa  De- 
men*.  Edited  by  C.  C,  Pellon,  A-  M.,  Eliot, 
ProfcMof  of  Greek  in  Harvard  Univeraity. 

-    Boston.  0.  S.:  Hillinrd  and  Co.     1S37. 

i.  TTit  Cloudt  of  Ari»lophanr.t,vilh  Notes.  By 
C.  C.  F-fUon.  Cambri%e,  U.  S. :  Owpm.  ISll. 

%,  A  Grak  Render,  fir  the  Use  of  SrhooU.    By 

•  C.  C.  Fclion.  Hanford,  U.  S. ;  Huntingdon. 
1842. 

4.  4  S'leetian  of  Greek  Tragedieit.  imlh  Nolet. 
By  T.  D.  Woolfiey,  Profeeeor  of  Greek  in  Ynle 
Colle^.  Two  vols.  Boston,  U.  S.:  Munroe 
and  Co.     1837. 

5.  "Pit:  Gortruui  of  Plato,  Cliiefj  aeenrding  t" 
St-Ulbaum's  Ti-^t,  with  Nolen.  By  T  D.  Wnol- 
•ny.     Boston,  U.  8. :  Munroe  nnd  Co.  184— 

ft  Hen>dUrt».from  Ike  Text  of  Sehwi^aniaer, 
vilh  Eneluh  Nola.  EditedLyC.S.  Wheeler, 
A.  M.,  Tmorin  Greek  in  Harvnrd  UnivcrEiiy. 
Bonon,  U.  8.    Two  vols.     1B42. 

While  the  Newepnper  presp  of  America  is 
doing  nil  in  its  power  lo  give  Europeans  nn  un- 
IkvorahlB  imnrension  of  ilte  Republic,  and  to 
apreud  the  belief  that  bad  (asie,  vulgarity,  and 
«ila  perwmal  slander,  are  the  greatest  recommen- 
Jotions  lo  favor  wiili  readers  of  the  United 
-Btales.  il  gives  us  no  ordinary  plcnsure  to  wel- 
,  came  from  that  great  country  unquestionable 
itvidcncea  of  a  wal  for  erudition,  of  an  elevated 
tendency  of  mind,  of  admirHblE  knowledge  and 
■cqairement.  and  of  a  desire  lo  extend  the  famil- 
Sniy  of  the  trulv  good  and  beautiful.  The 
aeriea  of  booht,  wtiose  titles  appear  above,  Is  an 
Imlos  ofa  growing  tnste  for  classical  HlUiinmenIs, 
■ltd  of  a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  those 
etlixeiuof  the  United  States  whoee  profession 
ft  ia  to  acqoaiol  youth  with  the  literary  treHsiires 
of  ancient  Greete,  to  render  i hose  ireasurea  as 
aec«Mible  as  possible.  Professors  1'  elton  and 
Woolaey,  and  Mr,  Wheeler,  deserve  ihewarm- 
e«l  thanks  of  llieir  fellow-eili^enp. 

It  miiitl  be  distinctly  understood  Ihat  the  object 
of  tlieee  several  editions  is  not  to  strike  out  new 
lightfl  for  the  learned  world,  not  lo  offer  new 
TW!wa  for  the  inspection  of  professed  scholars, 
but  «>  fbrninh  siudent*  with  readable  editions  of 
tba  Greek  classics;  editions  that  shiill  form  i 
tai»py  raedidm  between  the  text  without  com 
nent,  which  is  so  often  unwisely  put  in  the  hand 
of  the  learner,  and  ihose  ponderous  annolniion^ 
wUch  can  only  serve  to  perplex  him.  Henre 
th«  notes  arc  explanatory  and  illustrative  rather 
Hum  critical,*  and  their  conciseness  cannot  be 
too  mneh  praised.  The  student,  instead  of 
wading  through  masses  of  notes,  and  then  ™irii- 

•  tl  shoald  be  observed,  however,  that  in  editing 
Ovrtiat,  Professor  Woolsey,  *bn  had  adopled  Siall- 
biOOl'sedlliooofl&28.«asindncedtoniskcseverol 
cbsMce  in  the  ten.  and  that  heaficrwardd  found  Ibe 
MBte  chanRM  bad  bcrn  aiade  by  Slallbuum  in 
fcitedaiaauf  1810.  TbisKhowsIhallhereisooab- 
»*ttce  of  crllical  labor  and  acumen;  qiiaUiieswhicli 
In  all  the  worlts  of  Pfofcssot  Pelion  are  indeed 
nSolemly  ipparenL 
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ing  to  a  discussion  ratficr  than  a  straight-forward 
enplanniion,  finds  In  a  line  or  two  the  informa- 
ion  lie  requires ;  and  il  is  betler  in  the  early 
iiages  of  his  studies  that  he  should  adopt  even  an 
hypothesis  Bs  certain,  than  that  he  should  be  at 
once  thrown  into  the  midel  of  critical  contesli^ 
which  intermpt  the  connexion  of  the  lexL  In 
after  life,  if  he  makes  a  study  of  philology,  he 
will  find  BuflicieniopporlumtieBforfollowiiig  ela- 
borate d  inquisitions- 
Mr,  Mitchell,  when  he  published  his  edilionsof 
the  coniedieHofArislophancswith  English  notes, 
was  acinalcd  by  the  ohvious  want  of  any  edition 
thai  could  fairly  he  plnred  in  the  hands  ol  a  young 
■tuden! ;  and  however  his  accuracy  may  be  cali- 
.id  in  question  by  some  critics,  the  merit  of  in- 
Irodneing  a  new  and  advantageous  Ibrm  of 
Gr^ek  clafsirs  cannot  he  denied  tiim.  A  aiimlar 
desire  to  that  which  had  lor  its  result  Mitchell's 
ophanes  has  evidently  caused  the  produc- 
ifthe  several  American  editions  enumera- 
ted above.  The  like  feeling  prevails  lliroush  the 
undertakings  on  bolh  sides  of  the  Allanlic. 
There  is  the  same  endeavor  to  free  classical 
studies  from  that  dryness  which  invariably  re- 
pels volatile  youth  j  the  satne  purpose  of  render- 
ing  the  authors  attractive  by  lamiliur  exposilion 
of  their  allusions,  and  comgiarison  with  things 
known  ;  the  same  attempt  to  place  the  student 
a  point  of  view  from  which  he  may  best 
.,„. .template  tlie  works  of  antiquity,  by  em- 
bodying in  a  concise,  easy,  and  unrcpuUive  form 
all   tho   collateral   infornialion  connected    with 


ProreBKOrFelton'sCToudglolhatbyMr-Milcheil. 
lor  while  the  American  has  (professedly)  availed 
himself  of  the  labors  of  the  Englishman,  anil, 
though  witli  pleniy  of  wit  and  originality  of  his 
own,  has  evidently  taken  him  for  his  model  in 
ihe  familiarity  and  occasional  drollery  of  his  ex- 
planationp,  he  shows  infinitely  more  judgment  in 
confining  himself  to  what  is  actually  wanted, 
and  does  not  encumber  hla  book  with  references 
in  other  authors — a  species  of  informotion  which, 
unless  very  sparingly  given,  is  peculiarly  useless 
to  the  beginner. 

Our  purpose  is  not  lo  enter  into  a  delnilcd  de- 
scription 01  ihe  several  editions.  Though  edited 
by  different  professoTB,  their  plan  ia  pretty  much 
tlie  same.  Their  texts  are  those  of  the  highest 
European  scholars ;  they  are  all  fully  yelbriefly 
illustrated  by  English  notes;  and  all  are  pre- 
ceded by  such  introductions  as  render  ihf  ni  com- 
plelo  in  ihemselvea,  and  furnish  the  student  with 
lhat  amount  of  historical  and  other  information 
which  enables  blTi  to  pursue  his  journey  in  a 
region  not  altogether  strange.  Ail  are  exceed- 
inaly  well  printed  in  a  good  clear  type,  and  are 
volumesaB  well  fitted  for  the  library  of  a  private 
gentleman  as  for  the  school-room  or  tha  univer- 
sity. The  Clarendon  press  could  hardly  send 
forth  a  betler  specimen  of  Greek  ihaii  the  /ft- 
rntl'itia  of  Mr.  Wheeler.  Professor  Felion's 
Homer  is  in  some  degree  distinguished  from  the 
others,  as  it  is  a  successful  attempt  to  lamiliarixe 
the  student  with  the  beautiful  in  plastic  nil,  while 
he  is  becoming  acquainted  wiin  the  charms  of 
antique  poesy.  The  engravings  after  Flaxmnn 
arc  executed  in  a  superior  style,  and  we  very 
much  question  whether,  with  all  our  pre-cuii- 
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nence  above  die  AmericanB  tn  the  elegancies  of 
life,  we  could  produce  a  sohooUbook  that  should 
by  its  beauty  vie  in  any  degree  with  the  Homer 
of  Professor  Felton. 

One  little  volume,  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
list  at  the  head  of  this  article,  may  perhaps  be 
■pecially  singled  out,  as  it  does  not  fall  into  the 
same  class  with  the  rest  This  is  Mr.  Felton'E 
Greek  Reader,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  com- 
pletest  school-books  we  have  ever  seen,  contain- 
mg  in  one  short  volume  a  course  of  reading,  in 
prose  and  verse,  from  Esop  and  Anacreon  to 
Thoeydides  and  Aristophanes.  Like  the  editions 
we  have  just  described,  it  is  illustrated  by  notes 
and  historical  explanations,  and  concludes  with 
a  lexicon  of  all  the  words,  so  that  the  student 
may  nte  it  with  no  other  book  but  his  grammar. 
It  resembles  the  collection  of  Professor  Dal^ell, 
being  at  the  same  time  more  condensed  in  form. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  our 
own  school  authorities,  only  counselling  them 
to  take  advice  with  Professor  Felion  himself, 
and  reprint  it  honestly,  if  they  reprint  it  at  all. 

From  the  prefaces  to  these  works  we  may 
gather  that  classical  learning  is  at  present  in  its 
uifancy  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Woolsev  de- 
clares that  his  notes  to  Alcettis  would  have  oeen 
less  copious  "  had  the  studv  of  the  tragic  poets 
been  more  widely  difiiisea  and  perused  under 
better  auspices  "  in  his  country ;  and  Mr.  Felton 
evidently  introduces  Aristophanes  as  a  novelty  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  while  he  congratulates  them 
on  the  extension  of  a  taste  for  ancient  tragedy  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Woolsey's  Selections,  but 
the  iniancy  is  a  promising  one ;  the  Professors 
have  produced,  in  a  few  vears,  works  which,  in 
^eir  kind,  may  be  weiflned  with  any  of  those 
published  in  Europe  wiuiout  fear  of  a  disadvan- 
tageous comparison ;  they  are  laboring  with  zeal 
and  in  harmony,  generally  setting  forth  the 
merits  of  each  other ;  and  from  the  signs  of  the 
times  it  is  not  impossible  that  America  may  one 
day,  in  despjte  of  her  atrocious  newspapers,  take 
a  place  among  the  leeuned  countries  of  the  world. 


Nbw  Postaob  Trkatt  between  England  and 
Francs. — The  new  posiacre  treaty  with  France  was 
concluded  last  week,  according  to  Galignani's  Mss- 
finger  on  Monday.  7  he  postage  of  letters  not  ex- 
ceeding half-an-onoce  in  weight  is  to  be  the  uniform 
charge  of  lOd.,  payable  either  in  France  or  Eng- 
land. The  treaty  also  regalaies  the  correspondence 
between  France  and  oar  colonies,  and  anords  fur- 
ther facilities  for  the  transmission  of  letters  through 
France :  It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  prepay 
letters  for  certain  parts  of  Germany,  for  Piedmont, 
Tuscany,  or  the  Neapolitan  States ;  and  the  French 
postage  on  letters  for  those  conntries,  and  on  letters 
passing  through  France  for  British  India,  will  be 
mach  reduced.  The  Morning  Post  expresses  a 
belief  that  important  treaties  on  the  subject  are  in 
progress  with  other  EUiropean  Qovemments. 

Wood  Paving.— The  Raitway  Magazine  says— 
'*  Regenustreet  is  the  finest  pivea  street  in  the  world. 
now  that  it  is  cleansed  by  the  machine.  Keep  wood 
paving  clean,  and  there  can  be  no  sHpperiness ;  and 
the  more  streets  are  paved  with  wood,  the  less  slip- 
pery thev  will  be,  as  no  mod  ean  rise  to  the  sarfiice, 
if  a  good  eoBcxete  foandation  be  laid  under  it" 
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From  the  Dublin  UolTer^itj 

It  would  hardly  seem  that  January  was 
a  time  for  pic-nics,  nor  is  it  often  so  in  the 
south  of  France  more  than  in  England,  that 
sweetest  of  all  countries,  most  neglected 
and  most  unjustly  censured  for  its  climatei 
which  is  infinitely  better  than  the  seekers 
after  novelty  will  allow.  I  do  not  know 
how  a  pic-nic  in  January  would  answer  in 
general  in  England,  but  arranged  under 
the  circumstances  of  our  expedition  to 
Coarraze  on  the  25th|  it  could  scarcely 
have  failed. 

Pau  is  one  of  the  gayest  places  imagi- 
nable ;  scarcely  one  evening  passes  with- 
out a  ffete.  English,  Spaniards,  and  Ame- 
ricans' have  nearly  pushed  the  French 
inhabitants  from  their  stools,  and  those 
who  remain  are  rather  looked  upon  as 
visitors  amongst  the  intruders,  who,  like 
cuckoos,  have  turned  the  original  birds  out 
of  their  nests.  The  French  give  very  few 
parties,  but  the  English  are  never  quiet; 
one  soiree  creates  another,  and  one  new 
expedition  suggests  a  newer.  One  briffht 
sunny  day  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  blue 
sky  and  soft  air  asserted  that  it  was  sum- 
mer, and  was  only  contradicted  by  the 
leafless  trees  and  desolate  aspect  ojf  the 
hills,  which  insisted  on  the  season  being 
that  of  winter,  a  gay  party  of  *'  every  M^ 
in  Pau^^  met  together  in  the  high  terrace 
of  the  Park  of  Castel  Beziat,  and  were  seeo 
standing  in  groups,  laughing  and  talking, 
and  devising  for  the  future.  The  moun- 
tains were  at  this  moment  so  clear  and  so 
close,  that  it  seemed  almost  possible  to  see 
the  bears  coursing  each  other  through  the 
ravines  and  across  the  plains  of  snow,  ex- 
tending from  peak  to  peak,  glittering  in  the 
golden  sun,  which  reflected  their  sides  of 
talc  and  ice  like  fabled  heights  of  looking- 
glass  or  crystal.  The  near  coteaux^  though 
no  longer  covered  with  vines,  by  their  som- 
bre hue  and  cold  brown  color,  brought 
out  the  back-ground  of  the  transparent  pur- 
ple Pyrenees  in  fine  relief.  Every  peak 
was  sharply  traced  upon  the  blue  sky,  from 
the  enormous  pyramid  of  Bagneres,  above 
the  valley  of  the  Adour,  along  the  line, 
where  a  space  opens  towards  St.  Sauveur, 
and  Vignemole's  shadow  eleams  far  oC 
where  Uie  jagged  sides  of  CosteriDoa  lead 
the  eye  on  to  Oabisos  and  the  Pics  of  the 
Eaux  Bonnes,  and  the  great  monarch  of 
the  Val  D'Ossau  raises  his  triple  erowDi 
diademed  with  snow,  and  th«  Iiigii  ebaia 
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of  Aspe  •inks  c^dunlly  away  from  view. 
All  this,  though  Been  bo  oflen  by  the  pro- 
menaders  in  (he  park  oT  Pun,  has  every 
day  new  attractions,  so  ma^ni^cent  is  ihi 
prospect  of  these  gorgeous  mountains  an< 
their  tniirmiiriag  aticndnnt,  the  ever-cia 
inoring  Gave,  which  rushes  irnpeliiously 
■  long  ill  interrupted  bed,  and  leaps,  and 
wiooB,  and  chafes,  and  gliilers,  without 
pause  or  delay,  spurning  all  control,  ant 
making  itself  what  course  it  pleases  for  in 
bright  green  waters  through  the  sands  and 
shingles  which  strive  to  choke  its  pase 
Meantime  the  gay  party  increased  e 
moment  in  sixe  till  the  whole  walk  was 
filled  with  smiling  faces,  and  the  whole  air 
ran^  with  lively  voices.  A  pic-nic,  it  was 
contended,  would  be  very  possible  ;  and  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  the  fine  dny  was  a 
positive  misdemeanor.  What  so  easy  and 
what  BO  pleasant  as  to  order  all  the  car- 
riages,  and  let  the  gentlemen  all  mount 
iheir  horses,  and  to-morrow  morning  set 
out  for  Coarraze  I  The  castle  where  Henri 
Quaire  studied,  under  the  eye  of  his  gov- 
erness Susanne  de  Bourbon,  Baronne  de 
Misione,  or  under  that  of  the  pretty  jar- 
tktticrt,  who  taught  the  ready  prince  the 
lore  never  since  forgotten,  de  conttr  Fieu- 
rttle. 

Some  sage  voices  were  faintly  heard, 
whispering  of  colds  and  draughts,  and 
damp  grounds,  and  snowy  mountains,  bin 
the  laughter  and  approval  drowned  the 
tonnds,  and  it  was  all  agreed  on  wilhoui 
opposition,  and  an  hour  fixed-  Pates,  and 
champagne,  and  Bayonne  hams  and  all  thai 
the  pastry-cooks  of  Pao  could  furnish,  were 
■oon  ordered,  and  the  sun  went  down  in 
crimson  and  gold,  promising  fair  and  kind- 
ly. All  were  to  meet  again  at  several  par- 
ties in  the  evetiini;,  and  arrange  the  spot  of 
meeting  and  starting  for  the  following  day  : 
but  when  the  hour  came  for  the  revels  of 
the  night  lo  begin,  behold  !  torrents  of  rain 
bad  deluged  the  streets,  and  the  uncertain 
elimale  had  shown  its  tyranny. 

Every  one,  however,  was  too  busy  to 
kmeat ;  the  music  was  so  pleasant,  the 
dancing  so  agreeable,  the  petits-jeux  so  en- 
tertaining. "Let  the  storm  rage  on,"  no 
one  heeded  it,  no  one  had  inclination  lo 
think  of  to-morrow;  nevertheless,  in  the 
pauses  of  amusement  a  voice  seemed  lo 
■tgh  for  Coarraze,  which  was  echoed  here 
aad  there:  there  had  been  liitle  romances 
hnagined,  little  teit-n-tttea  projected,  which, 
a«  a  young  Irish  friend  observed,  are  meet- 
ings "  aimost  alone  i'^  "and  it  is  so  much 
lietter  not  to  pur  o^  things,"  said  a  pretly 
philosopher,  shaking  her  ambrosial  curls: 


'  To-dsy  is  t 
To-day  is 

urs— whal  do  ve  fesr  • 
Ills— we  have  it  here." 

ipy  climai 
morning  r 

of  Pau,  where  one  hour 
the  next  will  bring  forth  I 
se  in  smiles,  and,  though 

1  hid  i 


a  veil  of  c 


the    sunbeams    were    hoverin?    above    it, 

watching  an  opportunity  to  induce  them  to 

come  shining  forth  ;  half  a  hundred  little 

billets  came  showering  about  lo  ask,  "Are 

we   to  go  1"    "  Ought   we   lo    venture  V 

"Don't   you  think  we  can  1"  "Surely  we 

need  not  hesitate,"  &c.  kc.,  until  at  length 

"voice  potential"  gave  the  word,  and 

by  twelve  o'clock  the  monde  was  en  rouit. 

"  Lo  quo  ha  de  aer,  no  pu«d«  fallar," 

"  Thai  wliich  is  lo  be,  cannol  fail," 

as  engraved  above  the  old  gateway  of  the 

werof  Coarraze,  and  so  it  was  with  u*  j 

r  fate  had  destined  that  we  should  go 

id  Uiould  succeed. 

In  summer  lime  the  drive  from  Pau  to 
e  tower  and  chateau  is  charming:  the 
pretty  hills  are  festooned  with  rich  vines 
I  top  to  bottom.  At  the  village  of 
nos  you  pass  a  height  crowned  with 
magnificent  pines,  which  forms  a  feature  in 
he  landscape  from  Pau,  and  relieves  the 
nonoiony  of  the  continuous  folisge  else- 
vhere.  Here  was  formerly  a  place  of  meet- 
ng  during  the  last  days  of  carnival,  where 
;ames  of  all  kinds  went  on,  and  where  all 
vasgnyety  and  hilarity  amongst  the  people. 
',a  salade  du  Bratttons  was  there  eoien  and 
'nioyed,and  the  obacqvis  o(  mardi-grtu  were 
clebrated  amidst  the  popular  palois  cho- 

"  Bi  I'eD  bas  jou  qu?  demociri, 
AdiU  pnulK'  Caroabil  V 

But  all  thai  is  national  or  peculiar  it  dy- 
ng  fast  away  in  France  ;  and  in  this  dis- 
ant  nook  of  Navarre,  their  old  customs 
re  discontinued.  Bizanos  is  now  only  a 
village  of  washerwomen,  and  its  pleasant 
castle  a  country-house — lo  lei.  From  the 
ground  is  a  glorious  view  into  the  moun- 
tains; and  the  town  of  Pau,  across  the 
Gave,  stands  proudly  out  on  its  hills, 
though  its  chateau  of  Henri  IV.  is  con- 
cealed by  a  mound  ;  the  eitenuive  building 
of  the  college,  which,  near,  has  no  attrac- 
tion, is  by  distance  turned  inio  a  cora< 
manding  fabric,  having  all  the  effect  of  a 
citadel,  and  thus  looks  as  line  as  the  castle 
and  donjon  which  predominates  on  the 
side  opposite  Gelos  and  Juran^on. 

The  plain  beyond  is  called  La  Limagnt, 
of  B^arn,  and  is  not  unlike  that  chosen 
spot  of  Auvcrgne  so  vaunted  :  for  fruitftiK 
ncss  and  cultivation    abound;    corn    and 
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wine,  and  pasturage  and  gardens  are  there ; 
and  all  is  fflowing  with  richness  and  quiet 
beauty.  But  our  drive  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary only  indicated  these  things,  and  told 
Q8  how  lovely  the  scenery  would  be  by- 
and-by.  En  attendant  the  fine  season,  we 
were  content  with  the  goods  the  gods  pro- 
vided for  the  day,  and  hailed  every  gleam 
which  showed  us  the  sky  brighter  and 
brighter  as  we  journeyed  on.  Less  than 
two  hours  brought  us  to  the  desired  spot, 
and  there  we  found  cavaliers  and  amazones, 
all  busy  already  exploring  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  place. 

The  whole  of  the  ancient  castle  is  de- 
stroyed, except  one  tower  which  remains 
entire,  and  to  climb  up  the  narrow  stair  of 
this  is  the  great  object ;  for,  from  the  plat- 
form at  the  top,  the  view  is  wonderfully 
fine.  You  seem  as  if  on  one  side  the  pur- 
ple mountains,  with  their  snowy  sides, 
could  be  reached  with  the  hand  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  whole  wide  smiling  country 
is  spread  out  in  a  panorama.  There  is 
something  awful  and  mysterious  in  lookinor 
down  the  dim  gorges  between  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  and  roaming  in  imagination 
into  the  deep  valleys  below,  so  well  known 
to  the  adventurous  Henri,  and  his  young 
band  of  mountaineers,  whose  home  was 
wherever  the  izard  or  the  bear  could  leap 
or  prowl.  Many  may  have  been,  and  as 
useless  as  many,  **  the  lengthened  sage  ad- 
vices*' of  the  prudent  Susanne  de  Bourbon 
to  her  charge,  that  he  should  be  careful 
and  not  dare  too  much ;  but  Henry  had 
early  impressed  on  his  heart,  as  he  after- 
wards did  on  his  coins,  the  motto, 

**  Invia  virluti  nulla  via  est,*' 

and  went  laughing  forth,  hoping  each  new 
adventure  would  be  more  dangerous  and 
exciting  than  the  last. 

While  some  stood  wrapt  in  wonder,  lean- 
ing over  the  parapet  of  the  donjon,  and 
watching  the  mountains,  which  seemed  as 
if  making  signals  to  each  other,  as  the  skud- 
ding  mists  now  veiled  and  now  revealed 
them,  and  took  strange  forms,  as  if  spirits 
were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  on  messages  to 
their  brethren  in  the  caverns  and  on  the 
peaks ;  others  of  the  pic-nic  party  set  out 
Tor  the  village,  and  paused  to  sketch  the 
antique  door-way  of  the  church,  where  two 
priest-like  angels,  holding  scrolls,  guard  the 
entrance  and  support  the  empty  niche  sur- 
mounted by  a  coronet,  where  Notre  Dame 
once  smiled  upon  the  pious  pilgrim,  and 
welcomed  him  to  her  shrine  before  he  con- 
tinned  his  journey  to  say  his  orisons  before 
her  sister  of  Betharram. 
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Whatever  might  have  been  the  Spartan 
simplicity  in  which  Henri,  then  called 
Prince  de  Viane,  was  brought  up,  and  how- 
ever much  we  all  admired  the  plan  of  his 
education,  we  were  not  able  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity  we  had  of  resting  in  a  castle, 
where  so  excellent  an  example  of  frugality 
was  given  ;  for  our  provisions  were  too 
ample  and  too  good  to  be  resisted,  and 
while  we  lauded  the  dry  bread  and  insipid 
cheese  with  which  the  young  hero  was  nou- 
rished, we  mortified  ourselves  with  very 
different  fare. 

A  blazing  fire,  round  which  w^  closed 
our  merry  circle,  seated  in  capacious  arm- 
chairs and  on  luxurious  sofas,  cast  a  ruddy 
glow  over  the  large  saloon  where  we  were 
assembled  ;  and  though  we  now  and  then, 
particularly  the  most  poetical  amongst  us, 
cast  a  glance  towards  the  blue  and  snowy 
range,  whose  heads  seemed  peering  into 
the  louEf  windows  to  watch  our  proceedings, 
we  could  not  but  enjoy  the  genial  heat  sent 
forth  by  the  crackling  logs,  and  fancy  our- 
selves just  such  a  party  as  might  once  have 
assembled  around  the  hearth  of  the  old  cas- 
tle, on  whose  site  the  present  is  built,  and, 
like  us,  here  they  might  have  laughed  and 
joked,  and  conversed  and'  sung  the  hours 
away. 

Here  La  Marguerite  des  Marguerites,  the 
lovely  and  learned  sister  of  Francis  I.,  has, 
with  her  charming  court,  no  doubt  rested 
after  a  bunting  day  in  the  woods,  and  rela- 
ted stories  and  sung  songs  as  we  were  do- 
ing :  just  so,  might  have  arrived  on  a  sudden 
the  wily  mother  of  kings,  Catherine  de  Me- 
dici, with  her  grandt  or  petite  bandt  of  beau- 
ties, whose  accomplishments  might  have 
been  called  forth  on  such  an  occasion  for 
some  special  purpose,  such  as  was  always 
working  in  the  mind  of  the  crafty  Italian. 
On  such  a  day  might  the  weak  Anthony  of 
Bourbon  have  been  beguiled  by  a  fatal  fair 
one  with  bright  eyes,  whose  lute  woke 
echoes  in  that  hall,  while  Catherine  looked 
on,  and  saw  the  fires  of  St.  Bartholomew 
kindling  in  the  distant  future,  and  her  ene- 
mies' feet  slipping  into  the  snare.  Here 
and  there  might  the  innocent  and  too  senei* 
hie  Catherine  of  Navarre  have  listened  to  the 
soft  words  and  tender  gallantries  of  him  who 
was  never  destined  to  make  her  happiness, 
the  designing  and  handsome  Comte  de  Sois 
sons,  for  whose  sake  she  refused  her  hand 
to  so  many  princes,  and  pined  away  in  soli- 
tary regret,  the  victim  of  state  policy. 
Here  the  heroic  Jeanne  looked  with  mater- 
nal delight  and  pride  on  the  gambols  of  her 
young  mountaineer,  who  recounted  to  her 
all  his  adventuroas  wanderings  since  htr 
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last  visit.  Here,  in  after  years,  his  beauti- 
ful Marguerite,  from  whom  his  usually  ten- 
der heart  stood  back,  laughed,  danced,  and 
conversed,  and  fascinated  every  hearer  but 
her  husband,  in  whose  ears  the  midnight 
knell  always  sounded  in  her  voice  ;  and 
here,  for  less  enchanting  smiles,  the  vola- 
tile prince  exerted  the  wit  and  gayety  that 
won  all  hearts  his  way. 

Here,  a  century  before,  the  gj^ftt  hero  of 
B^m,  the  magnificent  Oaston  Phoebus,  per- 
haps sat  by  the  hearth,  conversing  with  the 
Lord  of  Coarrsze,  and  hearing  his  wondrous 
story  of  the  spirit  Orton,  who,  in  the  very 
walls,  visited  him  every  night,  and  woke 
him  from  slumber  to  relate  news  from  for- 
eign lands,  whence  he  had  come, 

'*  SwiAer  than  arrow  from  a  Tartar's  bow.** 

And  it  might  be,  as  the  two  knights  gazed 
on  the  sparkling  flames  that  roared  up  the 
huge  chimney,  that  it  was  then  the  wily 
prince  recommended  his  credulous  friend 
to  entreat  the  spirit  to  appear  in  a  tangible 
form,  and  be  no  longer  content  with  a  mere 
voice.  Perhaps  from  these  windows  the 
Lord  of  Coarrace  looked  into  his  court  and 
beheld  the  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  huge  swine 
of  strarfge  appearance,  and  from  hence  he 
might  have  cheered  on  his  dogs  to  destroy 
the  intruder,  who,  lookin^r  mournfully  up 
in  his  face,  vanished  in  a  cloud,  leaving  him 
the  conviction  that  be  had  seen  his  faithful 
messenger  only  to  lose  him  and  his  infor- 
mation for  ever :  how  and  why,  perhaps, 
the  bribes  of  Gaston  Phcebus  could  answer, 
who  from  that  time  obtained  the  spirit's  as- 
sistance. 

Our  conversation  grew  more  and  more 
animated  as  the  shades  drew  in ;  and  many 
were  the  anecdotes  told  of  travels  in  the 
Pyrenees,  first  by  one  c]eveT  raconteur,  then 
another.  How  a  joyous  party  were  stopped 
by  stress  of  weather  in  the  valley  of  Re- 
done, and  forced  to  take  up  their  quarters 
for  the  night  in  a  suspicious-looking  inn ; 
five  ladies  sharing  the  same  room  with  no 
protector  but  a  faithful  dog,  separated  from 
their  gentlemen,  who  had  left  with  them  a 
whistle  to  use  in  case  of  danger.  How  the 
agitation  of  the  dog  induced  one  of  them  to 
look  in  the  direction  he  was  pointing,  by 
which  means  she  discovered,  througn  an 
opening,  a  room  beneath  them,  where,  seat- 
ed round  a  table  in  silence,  she  descried 
the  forms  of  fourteen  Spaniards,  each  with 
a  large  knife  in  his  band — their  gestures 
and  mysterious  movements,  and  finally  their 
extinction  of  the  dim  candle  which  had 
lighted  their  conclave.  The  consequent 
terrors  and  uncertainty  of  the  fair  captives, 
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their  fears  of  using  their  whistle,  lest  their 
friends  should  pay /oo  dearly  for  it,  and  after 
a  sleepless  night,  their  discovery  in  the 
morning  that  their  silent  neighbors,  silent 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  ladies,  all  left  the 
inn  noiselessly  in  order  to  be  in  good  time 
at  the  fair  hard  by. 

Then  came  stories  of  spending  the  night 
in  old  castles,  and  hearin?  strange  sounds 
which  were  never  accounted  for  ;  not  that,  of 
course,  any  one  is  ever  so  weak  as  to  cre- 
dit the  idle  stories  of  places  being  haunted 
— and  yet,  most  respectable  persons  have 
sworn  they  b^w  something.  There  was  one 
of  our  guests  who  told  with  great  gravity 
of  having  seen  the  ghosts  of  Sully  and  Hen- 
ri Quatre,  walking  arm  in  arm  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  castle  of  Pau,  and  of  having 
clearly  beheld  a  line  of  mail-clad  figures  is- 
suing out  of  the  great  reservoir  where  tradi- 
tion says  Jeanne  d'Albert  drowned  her 
Catholic  subjects  who  refused  to  conform 
to  the  new  religion. 

The  story  of  the  unfortunate  knight  of 
Aragon,  whose  fatal  sentence  was  engraved 
over  the  castle  portal,  occupied  much  at- 
tention, and  the  tale,  new  to  some,  was  re- 
lated. An  early  lord  of  Coarraze  had  a 
dear  friend  in  Aragon,  who  was  to  him  as  a 
brother.  They  had  not  met  for  some  time, 
when,  one  stormy  night,  the  horn  was  blown 
at  the  gate,  aud  his  friend  was  announced 
much  to  his  delight.  But  the  pleasure  he 
felt  was  soon  clouded  when  he  found  that 
he  owed  his  welcome  visit  to  misfortune. 

The  knight  of  Aragon  had  fallen  under 
royal  displeasure,  and  was  obliged  to  fly 
his  country.  He  had  dared  to  love  a  prin- 
cess, and  his  afiection  was  returned ;  but 
since  at  all  times  true  love  is  doomed  to 
sorrow,  nothing  but  danger  and  difliculty 
surrounded  the  lovers,  and  it  had  only  been  at 
last  by  flight  that  he  was  able  to  save  his  life. 

Sad  was  the  time  that  the  friends  passed 
together  in  the  castle  of  Coarraze,  talking 
of  the  past  and  the  future  ;  but  the  conclu- 
sion of  all  their  discourses  was  a  fresh 
springing  hope  in  the  bosom  of  the  knight 
of  Aragon,  that  fate  would  be  yet  propi- 
tious to  him,  and  his  lady  love  be  his  own. 
The  friends  were  once  out  hunting  in  the 
wild  mountains  of  Ossau,  and  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  chase,  having  killed  more 
than  one  bear ;  they  were  returning,  bend- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  one  of  the  finest 
of  these  animals,  when  they  reached,  late  in 
the  evening,  a  deep  gorge,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  they  were  surprised  to  see  a  group 
of  females  in  white,  seated  on  the  groundt 
apparently  in  conversation.  They  paused 
to  observe  theoo,  and  as  they  did  so,  thi 
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tote,  and  forming  a  circle,  began  a  measur- 
ed dance,  to  which  their  voices  made  a  ]ow 
melancholy  music,  like  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  amongst  the  rocks.  The  words  they 
■ang  ran  thus : — 

"  There  is  erimsnn  in  the  stcies. 
Green  and  gold  and  parple  dies. 
When  dim  night  puLt  on  his  oowl 
V^  e  siiall  hear  the  tempest  howl ; 
There  are  shadows  passing  over .: 
See  !  the  highest  peaks  they  cover  ; 
From  the  valley  comes  a  soand 
Echoing  tlirough  the  gorges  round  ; 
'Tis  the  whisper  of  the  blast 
That  shall  burst  in  storm  at  last. 
Fear  the  sunset  red  and  bright, 
Days  of  calm  bring  fiercest  night : 
Vain  from  Fate  would  mortals  flee— 
'That  which  u  to  &t will  be  J" 

While  they  listened  and  gazed,  the  sound 
and  the  white  forms  died  away  together, 
and  there  was  nothing  before  them  but  the 
evening  mist. 

•*  Let  us  go  forward,"  said  the  knight  of 
Coarraze  with  a  shudder,  *^  we  have  seen 
the  BlanquetteSf  and  the  meeting  bodes  no 
good." 

**The  words  they  utter,  nevertheless," 
said  the  night  of  Aragon,  **  shall  in  future 
be  my  device — Lo  que  ha  de  ser  no  puede 
foliar:' 

That  night,  on  their  return  home,  a  mes- 
senger awaited  the  knight  of  Aragon,  from 
the  lady  of  his  love :  she  bade  him  return, 
and  with  tender  protestations  of  affection, 
she  related  to  him  that  her  ro3'al  relative 
had  listened  kindly  to  her  prayer,  and  had 
given  his  consent  to  their  union.  Her  let- 
ter concluded  with  the  word,  "  That  which 
is  to  be — will  6e." 

"  I  will  not  delay  an  instant,"  exclaimed 
the  lover :  **  adieu,  my  friend ;  our  bridal 
over,  I  will  return  to  Coarraze,  and  my 
bride  shall  thank  you  herself  for  my  wel- 
come." 

**  Go  not,"  said  his  friend,  **  this  may  be 
a  snare — ^you  may  be  deceived  ;  wait  yet  a 
little,  and  let  me  go  and  ascertain  its  truth. 
No  danger  can  reach  me  ;  and  if  all  is  as  it 
should  be,  we  will  go  back  to  Aragon  to- 
gether." 

"  This  is  her  hand — this  is  her  sum- 
mons," returned  the  knight,  *'  and  were  it 
to  certain  death  I  would  go  at  once — What 
iito  be,  shall  be^ 

Alas!  he  reached  Saragossa;  but  not  to 
meet  his  beloved :  it  was  to  hear  of  her 
death — ^to  find  her  letter  forged — to  be 
dragged  to  a  dungeon,  and  there  to  meet 
with  a  cruel  doom.  His  blood  stained  the 
•caffold ;  and  his  friend  found,  to  his  grief, 
that  his  fears  were  but  too  well  founded. 
He  had  his  last  words  engraved  above  the 
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portal  of  his  castle ;  and  taking  the  cross, 
he  departed  Tor  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
died  fighting  for  the  faith.  The  shades  of 
the  two  friends,  bearing  between  them  the 
carcass  of  a  grisly  monster,  may  sometimes 
be  met  in  a  certain  gorge,  where  it  is 
known  that  the  fatal  Blanquettes  love  to 
assemble  and  dance  their  rounds. 

But  it  was  not  in  telling  such  sad  stories 
alone  that  our  day  passed ;  there  were 
many  merry  anecdotes  related,  which  caus- 
ed the  chamber  to  echo  with  laughter ;  and 
the  sound  of  the  Spanish  guitar  was  heard, 
played  by  a  skilful  hand,  in  that  peculiar 
manner  which  accompanies  the  charming 
Moorish  ballad,  with  a  hollow,  mnrmaring 
stroke,  as  if  pent  up  waters  were  beating 
against  a  hollow  rock  from  which  they 
could  not  escape.  Several  young  clear 
voices  joined  in  chorus,  and  amongst  other 
songs,  we  heard  the  curious  patois  ballad 
of  the  Doves  of  Cauterstz^  composed  at  the 
time  when  Marguerite  and  Henri  II.  d*Al- 
bert  visited  the  springs. 

AVn  THERKIS   DB   TOITLOlTSB. 
VB  ro!m.!r  class  t  a,  bto. 

At  Toulouse  there  are  waters, 
Waters  fresh  and  bright ; 

And  there  *.hree  doves  are  bathing- 
Three  doTes  with  feathers  white  : 

They  dip  their  wings  and  flutter, 
And  tliree  whole  months  they  stay  ; 

Then  o*er  the  heights  to  Canteretz 
They  take  their  blithetoaie  way. 

"  Oh,  tell  me  who  at  Canteretz 

Are  baihing  there  with  you  ? 
**  The  King  and  Queen  are  with  ns  three, 

Amidst  the  waters  blue. 
The  king  has  got  a  perfumed  bower 

Of  flowers  amidst  the  shadd  ; 
And  that  the  Queen  has  chosen 

The  Loves  themeelvet  have  made." 

In  such  a  spot  and  amid  such  recollec- 
tions the  songs  of  the  pastoral  poet  of  the 
Valley  d'Aspe,  the  Shenstone  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, Despourrins,  were  not  forgotten ;  bis 
famous  song,  known  in  every  vale  and  on 
every  mountain,  ^  La  haut  sus  las  Moun^ 
tagnes^  was  played  and  sung,  and  several 
others,  among  them  the  following — 

MOUN  DIU!   QinNE   SOUFFRANGX. 

1. 

Of  what  contentment 

Those  eyes  bereft  me  1 
And  ah  !  how  ooldly 

Thou  since  hast  left  me! 
Yet  didst  thou  whisper, 

Thy  heart  was  mine- 
Ob!  they  were  traitors, 

Tbote  eyes  of  thiae ! 
For  'tis  thy  pleasarei 

That  I  lepiae. 
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AUb  !  bow  often 

I  sighed  in  vain, 
And  loved  so  dearljr 

To  imrchase  rain  : 
And  all  my  gaerdon 

To  be  betrayed, 
And  only  absence 

My  safety  made— 
To  muse  on  fondness 

So  iU  repaid  i 

3. 
But  let  me  warn  thee, 

While  time  is  yet ;    : 
Thy  heart  may  softeni 

And  learn  regret. 
Shonid  others  teach  thee 

New  griefe  to  prove— 
At  once  thy  eoldness 

Subdued  by  love — 
Thou  mayst  glean  sorrow 

For  future  years  ; 
Beware,  false  maiden, 

Beware  of  tears  I 

It  was  now  time  that  the  carriag^es  should 
be  ordered,  as  the  shades  of  evening  had 
fallen,  and  we  were  all  to  re-assemble  at 
Paa,  in  order  to  finish  the  revels  with  char- 
ades. By  starlight,  therefore,  did  we  re- 
sume our  journey,  and  large  and  lustrously 
did  they  shine  to  light  us  on  the  way.  We 
quitted  the  solitary  old  tower  of  Coarraze, 
standing  beside  the  modem  chateau  built 
beside  it  like  old  memories  in  a  new  age ; 
and  when  we  arrived  at  Pan,  we  were  met 
by  condolence,  for  it  had  rained  there  sev- 
eral times  in  the  day,  while  we  were  enjoy- 
ing the  sunshine.  The  sensation  was  great 
which  our  expedition  created,  and  all  those 
who  had  declined  joining  us  were  now  mor- 
tified exceedingly,  and  resolved  in  future 
never  to  be  stopped  by  the  sullen  aspect  of 
the  sky.  Half  a  dozen  other  pic-nics  were 
immediately  talked  of,  and  if  February 
does  not  frown  upon  the  gay  folks  of  Pau, 
spring  will  be  anticipated  by  them,  and  par- 
^  ties  as  lively  as  the  last  will  chase  away  all 
recollections  of  winter.  Meantime  we 
wander  and  moralize  amongst  the  ruins 
and  restorations  of  the  old  castle,  where 
Reori|  the  beloved  of  all  time,  was  born — 

THB  CASTLB  OP  PJkU. 

1. 

Stop !  and  look  npon  these  towers, 

And  these  walls  so  dark  with  time, 
Where  yon  frowning  donjon  lowers, 

And  yon  mountains  rise  sublime, 
See  those  bow'rs  and  hills  so  green, 

And  the  foaming  Oave  below, 
Tines  and  foliage  between. 

Henry's  oastle-home  of  Pan  1 

3. 
Hers  mem'ries  of  the  gallant  king, 

Upon  the  mind  ooroe  crowding  back, 
Tiaiomi  of  war  and  love  they  bring 

In  every  ioen«|  on  every  track : 


Toran^on's*  height  of  generous  wine, 
Touched  by  the  sun  with  ruby  glow, 

Shines  forth  the  rival  of  the  Rhine, 
The  glory  of  the  hills  of  Pau. 

3. 
'Tis  said  by  many  a  vale  and  rill, 

That  lovers  sigh  and  maids  believe  ; 
'Tis  said  that  on  the  ramparts  still, 

Henri  and  Sully  walk  at  eve. 
Fly,  lovers — for  'tis  dangerous  ground, 

Where  Henri  trod,  if  this  be  so— 
But  kings  and  ministers  ooroe  round, 

And  study  in  the  towers  of  Fan. 
Pm,  Jm.98,  1643. 


THE  CROWNED  MOURNER. 
From  the  Athenaam. 

[Bllcbsel  Wlsnioweekl,  a  private  citizen,  who  was  eleele4 
Kioff  of  Poland,  is  said  to  hsf  e  w«pt  when  the  crown  wts 
pbced  upon  his  head.] 

Thi  northern  sun,  in  his  noonday  splendor, 

Is  shining  on  Vola's  saered  field, 
^ut  sees  not  JageUon*s  early  grandeur 

Nor  beams  upon  Sobieski's  shield  ; 
Yet  still  there  are  knightly  lances  gleaming. 

And  banners  floating  on  Summer's  air, 
And  the  clang  of  the  trumpets,  loud  proclaiming 

That  Poland  hath  ehosen  her  monarch  there. 

Hark!  to  the  voice  of  a  nation,  rending 

The  cloudless  calm  of  the  noontide  now  ; 
Hark !  to  the  hymn,  with  the  cannon  blending. 

As  they  place  the  crown  on  their  chosen's  brow 
The  best  and  the  bravest  bow  before  him. 

With  dauntless  hearts  and  with  matchless  brands, 
Aud  the  skies  of  his  land  bend  brightly  o'er  him, 

But  sad  and  silent  the  Monarch  stands. 

Why  is  it  thus  I  tho'  his  birth  was  lowly, 

Nor  Fame  nor  Fortune  had  smiled  on  him, 
Tet  the  crown  was  won  by  no  deeds  that  sully 

Its  splendor,  nor  make  its  radiance  dim. 
Whence  spring  the  tears  ?  for  the  great  and  glorious 

Have  sought  that  sceptre  with  prayer  and  vow. 
And  he  without  strife  hath  been  victorious. 

But  what  doth  the  crown*d  one  weep  for  now  ? 

Ah !  did  some  dream  of  the  past  awaken. 

Even  as  that  sunrise  of  Fortune  shone. 
Of  one  true  heart  that  the  grave  had  taken, 

Who  might  have  sweetened    and  shared    his 
throne  ? 
Or  found  he  the  thorns  beneath  the  glory. 

When  others  saw  but  the  circling  gold  ; 
Or  did  the  Muse  of  his  couutry's  story 

Some  page  of  her  future  woes  unfold  ? 

There  have  been  tears  when  the  bride  was  leaviaf 

Her  mother's  breast  for  a  stranger's  arms  ; 
There  have  been  tears  when  the  nun  was  giving 

To  Heaven  the  flower  of  her  maiden  charms  : 
There  hath  been  weeping,  aye  blent  with  laughter^ 

O'er  sceptres  shivered  and  thrones  oast  down ; 
But  never  before,  nor  ever  after. 

We  saw  it  beneath  a  new-worn  orown ! 


March  IS. 


FaAiroBa  Beowii* 


*  Celebrated  in  B^arn»  and  the  fkvorite  wine  of 
Henri. 
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THE  AERIAL  STEAM-CARRIAGE. 
From  the  New  Monthljr  Magazine. 

Of  late  years  we  have  become  so  accos- 
tomed  to  witness  new  achievements  of  sci- 
ence, and  especially  of  mechanical  science, 
that  events  of  this  kind,  each  of  which 
would  have  furDished  wonder  enough  for  a 
common  century^  pass  only  as  matters  to 
make  up  the  news  of  the  day.  It  was  but 
in  the  boyhood  of  our  fathers  that  steam  was 
harnessed  to  our  universal  drudgery,  and 
the  tamed  giant  made  to  drain  our  mines 
and  whirl  about  our  mills,  and  now  we  look 
fpi  it  as  a  thing  of  course,  going  on  to  de- 
vise new  engines  for  him  to  propel,  and 
new  mountains  for  him  to  remove,  just  as 
though  it  were  all  a  light  and  common 
matter.  Next  he  was  made  to  beat  the 
Tezed  ocean  into  obedience ;  for  a  day  or 
two  it  was  a  wonder,  but  now  we  step  on 
board  the  Atlantic  or  the'Indian  steamer  and 
dine,  and  chat,  and  sleep  at  pleasure,  think- 
ing of  nothing  about  the  leviathan  whicU 
hurries  us  along,  except  perhaps  the  cease- 
less monotony  of  his  strokes.  Then  we 
set  him  to  copy  our  thoughts,  and  straight- 
way every  morning  teems  with  debates  and 
tidings,  and  the  countless  solicitations  of 
industry  or  need  multiplied,  like  the  Cal- 
muc's  prayers,  by  his  restless  revolutions. 
Next  we  yoke  him  to  our  cars,  and  the 
cashiered  and  wondering  horse  is  left  far 
behind. 

Whirled  thus  about  from  miracle  to 
miracle,  our  curiosity  decays.  What  in 
other  days  would  be  sanguine  hope  or 
straining  curiosity,  is  now  but  a  common- 
place looking  out  for  something  new:  and 
the  month,  or  almost  the  day,  which  has 
not  its  successful  egression  on  nature's 
remaining  powers,  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est wonder  of  the  times. 

It  is  possible  then  that  Mr.  Henson  and 
his  atrial  carriage  may  in  one  respect  have 
*'  fallen  on  evil  days ;"  and  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
counted hereafter  one  of  the  strange  charac- 
teristics of  the  age,  and  the  surest  measure  of 
our  satiety  of  marvels,  if  any  hopeful  attempt 
to  subdue  an  entire  and  almost  untrodden 
realm  of  nature  meet  not  with  the  active 
sympathies  and  ardent  aspirations  of  this 
enterprising  age.  Encumbered  as  we  are 
with  the  spoils  of  science,  we  have  yet,  we 
hope,  unsatisfied  ambition  enough  to  anti- 
cipate with  some  exultation  the  conquest 
.  of  the  air,  and  to  help  with  bead  and  purse, 
^  if  not  with  heart  and  hand,  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  through  the  regions  of  un- 
obstructed space  the  intercourse  which  iv 
the  life-blood  of  human  bappioeas  and  im- 
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provement.  Perhaps  our  sated  faculties 
cannot  afford  an  excitement  like  that  which 
followed  Montgolfier's  noble  and  success- 
ful daring,  but  we  shall  at  least  be  ready 
with  the  quiet  and  efiective  approbation 
which  in  prospect  of  good  dividends  will 
furnish  *'  the  sinews  of  war.'* 

For  say  what  we  will,  the  plain  business- 
like question  will  take  precedence  of  the 
heroics,  and  ''  Can  it  be  done  V  is  the  first 
and  universal  question.  To  this  essential 
interrogatory  the  following  account  of  the 
machine  must  stand  for  a  reply :  and  we 
entreat  our  readers  to  lay  aside  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  repugnance  often  felt  for 
mechanical  descriptions,  if  it  be  only  to  re- 
compense our  endeavor  to  rid  the  subject 
of  obscurity. 

Let  us  begin  then  by  imagining  first  a 
thin,  light,  strong  expanse  of  framework, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  covered 
with  silk  or  linen.  This  stands  instead  of 
wings,  although  it  has  none  of  their  vibra- 
tory motion ;  it  is  jointless  and  rigid  from 
end  to  end.  In  advancing  through  the  air, 
one  of  its  long  sides  goes  foremost.  At- 
tached to  the  middle  of  the  binder  side  is 
a  tail  fifty  feet  long,  on  either  side  of  which, 
and  carried  by  the  main  frame  or  wings,  is 
a  set  of  six  vanes  or  propellers,  like  the 
sails  of  a  wind-mill,  and  twenty  feet  in 
diameter ;  beneath  the  tail  is  a  smalt  rud- 
der, and  across  the  wings,  at  their  middle, 
is  a  small  vertical  web,  which  tends  to  pre- 
vent lateral  rocking.  Immediately  beneath 
the  middle  of  the  wings  are  suspended  the 
car  and  the  steam-engine :  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  latter  ingenuity  has  been 
highly  taxed,  but  successfully  employed, 
in  producing  the  necessary  power  in  com- 
bination with  most  extraordinary  lightness^ 
its  occupation  is  to  actuate  vanes  or  pro- 
pellers. 

To  render  the  rest  of  our  description  in- 
telligible, we  must  now  advert  to  the  pre- 
cise difiSculty  which  has  hitherto  foiled  all 
similar  attempts.  Men  have  tried  often 
and  again  to  raise  themselves  in  the  air 
with  winffs  moved  by  their  own  muscular 
force  :  always  and  of  necessity  they  have 
failed.  Whoever  has  tried  to  raise  himself 
by  grasping  a  rope  with  his  hands,  will 
readily  believe  that  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task , 
for  there  can  be  at  best  no  gain  in  beating 
the  air  instead  of  lifting  by  a  rope.  Again, 
we  have  only  to  ascend  the  Monument,  or 
St.  Paul's,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  legs  are 
quite  incompetent  to  the  necessary  eflforl ; 
and  even  these  trials  lay  out  of  the  accoust 
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the  necessary  cominuance  oT  ihe  excrlion, 
for  whieli  o»r  limbs  are  entirely  unfit. 

Of  inanimnie  sourcns  of  power,  the 
steam-engine  is  ihs  only  one  which  la  sot 
by  its  nature  innppHcable  to  the  purpose^ 
■nd  to  thai  attaches  with  even  greater 
force  the  objection  which  renders  living 
pourer  Hseless; — it  is  hopelessly  heayy  in 
proportioii  to  its  elTect.  Nor  docs  Air. 
Henton's  succeBsfu!  efibrt  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  gteam-engine  brinjc  it  within 
the  easentinl  conditions  of  utility  if  the 
ordinnry  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
were  not  to  be  abandoned. 

B^jt  that  ordinary  mode  tacitly  assumes 
thit  it  is  necessary  to  carry  in  the  machine 
the  means  of  producing  all  the  power  re- 
quired to  raise  and  susiain  it.  It  is  in  dis- 
pensing with  this  necesaiiy,  and  thus  re- 
ducing; very  greatly  the  amount  of  ma- 
chinery to  be  carried,  that  the  chief,  but 
not  the  only  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Henson's 
iaventioa  lies  ;  aad  it  is  by  this  means  he 
has  opened  a  path  which  seems  destined  to 
l«ad  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  long 
■ought  object. 

The  device  by  which  Mr.  Henson  has 
gained  so  great  an  additional  likelihood  of 

the  machine,  but  to  the  manner  of  using  it. 
The  carriage,  loaded  and  prepared  for 
flight,  starts  from  the  top  of  an  inclined 
plane,  in  descending  wbich,  it  acquires  the 
velocity  necessary  for  its  further  flight. 
The  mode  in  which  that  velocity  sustains 
it  in  the  air  is  readily  understood:  the 
machine  advances  with  its  front  edge  a  lit- 
tle raised,  so  that  its  under  surface  im- 
pinges obliquely  on  the  air  ;  that  impact  is 
Kcaompanied  by  a  resistance  of  the  air, 
which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  descent 
of  the  machine;  just  as  the  wind  striliinir 
the  sails  of  a  windmill  obliquely  presented 
to  it,  has  power  enough  to  propel  them 
vilh  all  the  machinery  they  set  in  motion. 
So  far,  then,  it  neem*  that  the  velocity 
gained  in  descending  the  inclined  plane,  is 
that  by  wbich  the  machine  proceeds  and  is 
sustained,  and.  but  for  hindering  forces, 
would  proceed  for  ever;  for  it  is  a  me- 
•hanicftl  axiom,  verified  by  all  the  results 
of  art  and  science,  that  if  hindering  forces 
eould  bo  taken  away,  a  body  once  set  in 
notion  would  move  for  ever.  But  this 
notion  through  the  air,  though  of  itself  it 
generates  the  perpendicular  resistance  of 
that  fluid  by  which  the  machine  is  sustain- 
ed as  to  elevntion,  generates  also  at  the 
iame  time  a  resistance  in  the  forward  di- 
rection by  which  in  no  long  time  the  mo- 
lioa  tlBOir  would  be  deatroyed,    and  the 


machine  brought  to  the  ground.     Noi 
is  to  repair  this  decay  of  spec 
every  instant  the   velocity  lost  in  that  in- 
stant, that  the  small  steam-engine  embark- 
ed in  the  machine  is  alone  wanted,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  power  required  for 
this  elTeci  must  be  very  much  less  than 
that  which  would  be  necessary  to  lift  and 
to  start  the  mncliine  ;  the  ent' 
which   power,    it   has    hithei 
posed,  the  machine  itself  oiust  carry. 

The  great  novelty,  then,  of  Mr.  Hensoo'a 
atrial  carriage,  and  the  very  important  ad< 
vance  its  inventor  has  made  towards  suc- 
cess in  this  oft-defeated  enterprise,  is  the 
separation  of  the  starling  from  the  main- 
taining power.  Although  this  is  no  novelty 
in  abstract  science  it  produces  all  the  effect 
of  a  most  important  invention  In  its  appli> 
cation  to  this  purpose  ;  and  it  is  no  slight 
ground  for  believing  that  Mr.  Henson  will 
eventually  succeed,  to  find  that  his  chief 
novelty  accords  so  exactly  with  established 
science  :  as  far  as  this  device  is  concerned 
there  is  nothing  whatever  which  can  raise 
a  doubt. 

Familiar,  however,  as  this  principle  may 
be  to  those  in  any  degree  accustomed  to 
mechanics,  itx  importance  in  this  extra- 
ordinary design  requires  that  it  c^honld  be 
carefully    illustrated.      The   weight   of    a 
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vhen  the  pendulum  has  been 
made  to  swing  by  being  drawn  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  the  weight  amply  suffices  to 
keep  up  its  motion.  Nor  would  even  the 
weight  be  needed  but  for  the  resistance  of 
the  air  and  the  friction  and  swiftness  oi  the 
machinery  by  which  the  motion  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  registered  and  indicated:  these 
destroy  a  minute  part  of  the  pendulum's 
motion  at  every  vibration,  which  destroyed 
part  it  is  the  office  of  the  weight  to  restore. 
The  pendulum  really  moves  by  virtue  of 
the  force  first  exerted  in  drawing  it  from 
the  perpendicular :  the  weight  prevents  the 
decay  of  that  force.  Now  just  this  takes 
place  with  Mr.  Henson's  machine:  it  is  set 
in  motion  by  its  descent  down  the  inclined 
plane ;  it   is  kept  in  motion  by  the  Bteam- 

In  nature  the  same  process  may  be  ob- 
served. A  crow  in  rising  from  the  ground 
is  under  the  necessity  of  making  very  stren- 
uous efforts  with  his  wings  to  lift  himself: 
while  doing  so  he  acquires  horizontal  ve- 
locity, and  as  soon  as  that  velocity  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  resislance  of  the  oir  to 
act  on  his  sloping  front  and  wings  with 
effect  enough  to  suetain  him,  he  proceeds 
with  comparatively  easy  beats  j  after  a  time 
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we  may  gee  the  same  bird  qnietly  failing 
Toand  and  roand  in  the  air,  scarcely  moving 
his  wings  at  all.  Many  of  onr  readers  must 
have  asked  themselves  how  a  bird  with 
merely  outstretched  wings  is  kept  from 
falling  1  They  will  now  readily  see  that  it 
is  by  virtue  of  its  original  velocity,  main- 
tained and  perhaps  augmented  in  former 
parts  of  the  flight. 

But  further,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is 
horizontal  velocity  which  is  required,  and 
that  is  gained  by  Mr.  Henson  in  descending 
an  inclined  plane.  Now  just  this  device  is 
often  employed  by  large  birds  in  starting 
from  an  eminence:  instead  of  incurring  the 
great  labor  we  have  noticed  in  the  case  of 
the  crow,  the  feathered  voyager  makes  first 
a  curve  downwards,  the  velocity  gained  in 
which,  with  subsequent  and  easy  augmen- 
tations, is  that  which  keeps  up  his  light. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  new  contrivance  in 
art  has  so  exact  a  prototype  in  nature. 

The  steam  engine  invented  by  Mr.  Hen- 
son  to  meet  the  especial  necessities  of  his 
aerial  carriage,  is  distinguished  by  its  ex- 
treme lightness  in  comparison  with  its  pow- 
er. This  is  effected,  m  gpreat  part,  by  re- 
ducing the  necessary  weight  of  water.  The 
boiler  mainly  consists  of  a  considerable 
number  of  inverted  cones,  presenting  their 
blunted  points  and  much  of  their  surface 
to  the  fire.  The  amount  of  surface  acted  on 
by  radiating  heat  is  about  fifty  square  feet, 
and  about  as  much  more  is  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  communication.  Comparing  the 
boiler  with  those  of  locomotive  engines,  it 
is  expected  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  steam 
equivalent  to  the  power  of  twenty  horses, 
if  used  with  considerable  expansion.  The 
steam  is  condensed  in  a  number  of  pipes  of 
small  diameter,  which  are  exposed  to  the 
strong  current  of  air  produced  by  the  flight : 
this  mode  of  condensation  has  been  found 
remarkably  effective.  All  unnecessary 
weight  of  parts  has  been  avoided,  and  in- 
deed no  part  has  been  retained  whose  ser- 
vices are  not  essential.  The  result  is,  that 
«  twenty-horse  engine  is  kept  in  efficient 
action  with  but  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
«nd  its  entire  weight  is  but  about  600lbs. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  machine,  and 
its  load,  is  estimated  at  SOOOlbs :  the  area 
of  the  sustaining  surfaces  will  be  about  4^00 
square  feet.  The  load  will,  therefore,  be 
shout  two-thirds  of  a  pound  to  each  square 
foot,  which  is  less  by  one-third  than  that 
of  many  birds. 

The  most  important  question  which  re- 
mains to  be  decided  refers  to  the  compe- 
leciej^of  the  steam-engine;  and  here  nn- 
kappily  meehanieal  acienee  and  expert- 
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mental  facts  alike  fail  to  give  us  the  needful 
information. 

As  far  as  probabilities  can  be  collected 
from  observations  on  the  flight  of  birds, 
they  warrant  a  strong  expectation  of  Mr. 
Henson's  success.  If,  however,  his  engine 
should  be  found  to  need  reinforcement,  it 
is  said  there  are  available  inventions  re- 
cently matured,  whose  combined  applica* 
tion  will  much  more  than  double  its  power* 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  cleared  as  the 
subject  now  is  of  its  mysteries  and  chief 
difiiculties,  the  attention  of  our  engineers 
will  be  strongly  drawn  to  the  subject,  and 
the  inventive  energies  of  this  mechanical 
age  speedily  bring  the  machine  to  perfee* 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  cheering  considerations  con* 
nected  with  this  subject  is  the  fact,  that 
those  improvements  in  locomotion  are  ever 
first  committed  by  Providence  to  that  part 
of  the  human  family  which  is  at  the  time 
best  fitted  to  use  them  for  the  general  bene- 
fit ; — ^best  fitted,  we  mean,  not  so  much  by 
the  extent  and  firmness  of  their  politiciu 
relations,  or  the  energy  of  their  enterprise, 
or  the  magnitude  of  their  capital,  though 
these  are  far  from  indifferent,  as  by  the 
moral  temperament  which  they  will  bring 
to  their  entrusted  employment.  SavageS| 
who  without  restraint  of  conscience  might 
desolate  with  grim  delight  the  enlarged 
circle  put  within  their  reach  are  not  in- 
vested with  these  new  powers!  nor  even 
when  the  unwonted  device  is  placed  before 
their  eyes  have  they  the  means,  the  energv 
or  the  intellect  to  use  it  with  effect  at  all 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  its  employment 
with  more  advanced  communities;  inven- 
tion and  its  results  seem  nearly  dormant, 
except  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  can  be 
applied  by  the  most  enlightened  portions 
of  the  race.  And  if  so  m  all  past  time, 
may  we  hope  to  discover  in  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  new  and  unparalleled 
enterprise,  traces  of  the  same  great  design, 
and  may  we  not  easily  suppose  that  so  long 
as  the  new  art,  should  it  come  into  practi- 
cal use,  shall  require  the  appliances  of  cspi* 
tal,  of  cultivated  skill,  of  tried  integrity,  and 
of  the  most  exact  and  elaborate  science, 
so  long  it  will  be  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
that  section  of  the  wide  earth's  inhabitants 
who  are  most  likely  to  use  its  astoundinr 
capabilities  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  goo£ 
will  to  all. 


OBSEBVATIONS   C 

OBSERVATIORS  UPON  OBSERVERS, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  FACULTY  OP  WINKING. 

No  bonk  ronkes  ila  appenrance  in  the  days 
we  live  in,  without  bejng  eoan  followed  by 
BDOthor  whicb  i»  styled  iIh  ■'  Compnnbn."  We 
bftve  "  CampaDionx  to  llie  Pmyer-boak,"  ■'  Cora- 
piaioDs  lo  the  Almanack,"  and  compaDJons  lo 
Iwenty  oilier  works,  ivhicli  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate. 

lE  would  be  a  great  pity  to  allow  the  treatise 
Jktel;  published  with  the  title  oC  "  What  to  Ob- 
«crre,'' to  WEUit  a  comrade  when  comimmonship 
il  BO  much  in  fajbior),  and  writers  pair  olT  like 
umben  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  tliere- 
tn  proposed  to  have  a  little  dtsctission  here  in 
ur  own  rumbling  way  upon  the  question ''  what 
jot  to  ohsBrve,"  leaving  il  to  some  base  compi- 
)u  to  diffest  our  remarks,  or  make  what  hash 
of  therane  pleases  for  the  instruction  of  the  pub 
He,  the  profit  of  the  booksellers,  and  his  own 
''filtby  lucre,"  if  he  should  chance  lo  be  one  of 
"M  melancholy  brotherhood  who  live  by  their 
rilt,  albeit  they  have  no  wit  lo  live  by. 
The  imtiortance  of  the  present  question  is  ob. 
joiu.  Tne  range  of  human  observation  being 
^ooexlenaive  with  the  universe,  the  more  we 
UluitourexciirBionB  through  soboundleesa  field, 
"  »  1*M  will  be  our  fatigue,  and  the  more  exact 
IT  lAqunintance  with  tnone  tracts  of  knowledge 
Mlhin  which  we  have  confined  the  exercise  of 
Mr  Tacalliea.  Some  carry  this  principle  bo  far 
li  ui  dorotc  their  entire  lives  to  the  examination 
iT  a  cockle-shell,  to  diving  into  the  belU  of  heatb- 
W  bloMoms,  or  lo  researcliea  into  the  mysteries 
tf  ft  Gr«ek  accent,  and  they  have  their  reward 
bl  obiainiog  perfect  and  undiBputed  mastery  of 
itttt  Hveral  exalted  studies ;  wtiereati  it  is  phiio, 
d>at  had  the  conchologisl  meddled  witli  accents, 
ttw  gtvtnmarian  with  heal hcr-be Us,  or  the  hota- 
■itt  witbeither  cockle-shell  or  ciicumflex,  not  one 
g( the  three  woald  have  madehis  name  immorioJ. 
7heae  may  be  thought  examples  of  rather 
■arrow  circles  of  intelligence,  but  it  ia  still  true 
that  the  sportsman  who  follows  alt  sorts  of  game 
^^JoM  not  make  the  best  day's  shooting',  and  that 
he  who  applies  himself  to  every  thing  is  not  far 
rwaaved  iroia  him  who  applies  to  nothing. 

It  has  never  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  the  fa- 
■ana  treatiBe,  "  De  omnibta  rebut,"  but  there 
BBS  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  extremely  heavy 
|iiii1iii|i_,  mil  II  without  taking  into  account  the 
i^ipanars,  ■'  lU  quibatdam  aliit,"  We  have  seen, 
bowcrer,  only  too  many  books  composed  with 
^Mttraatly  the  same  ooject,  namely,  lo  leave 
mtflting  uiuaid  that  was  suyable,  and  nothing 
abaai  ulihi  unobserved. 

TlKfe  Utfor  insiuncc,  a  numerous  tribe  of 
hniriata  and  travellers  who  are  loo  observant  by 
h  ihaiHand  degrees,  and  whose  stuily  it  is  to 
Ibm«  notbiog  unremarked  through  all  the  lands 
'  Jbajr  visit,  with  an  occasional  exception  In  favor 
ef  what  is  truly  remarkable  in  eacli.  Had  these 
Irriiing  ramblcrB,  or  rambling  writers,  only 
dentood  the  lirat  principles  of  the  scienc 
"what  not  to  obiorve"— they  would  have  had 
^Lftimr  to  ridicule  and  more  to  read  them.  How 
^■«AeD  faAVO  we  wished  they  had  ilumbered,  like 


the  albalrosa,  as  they  winged  iheir  way  through 
Europe,  or  that  on  thdr  visits  to  China  they 
had  taken  a  dose  of  opium  suSicienl  to  put  them 
asleep  as  long  as  RJ^Van  Winkle,  or  llie  b< 
sleeping  youths  of  Epbesus.  Doubileis,  how- 
over,  on  awaking,  lliey  would  have  published 
their  dreamsofConstaniinopte,  visions  of  Pekin, 
or  a  "  thousand  and  one  nlghu,"  amongst  the 
ruins  of  Cobool. 

As  there  is  nothing  so  impertinent  as  ihc  mo- 
dem spirit  of  observation,  so  tliere  is  uoiliing  so 
unmerciful. 


There  is  no  objec 


o  any  lady  or  geotlo- 


)  any  lengih,  upon  any  subject,  rt 

"*"  "*   ",  but  why  should  they  inflict 


what  is  more  to  oar  purpose,  why  are  treatises 
written  to  encourage  them,  and  give  them  ad- 
ditional facility  in  en  art  at  which  they  arc  al- 
ready only  loo  proficient  7  There  seems  no  very 
urgent  necessity  in  these  times  to  teach  people 
how  or  what  lo  observe.  Observation  is  the 
vice  of  the  day;  nothing  ie  allowed  lo  pass 
without  observation.  Society  is  become  one 
vast  observatory,  and  London  is  even  provided 
with  a  QjiadTant.  The  smallest  and  most  unas- 
suming nebula,  or  a  coraei  only  three  days  old, 
has  a  better  chance  of  creeping  unseen  across 
the  field  of  a  telescope  at  Greenwich,  than  the 
minutest  hole  in  our  coat  has  of  eluding  the  note- 
takers  of  this  all-observing  age. 

AchLdsamangyotakititiolCB! 
Where  is  the  "  chiel  amang  ye"  that  is  not 
"  lakin  notes  ?"  Every  paper  we  take  up  might 
justly  be  called  "  The  Observer."  Observing  is 
beeomc  as  odious  ae  time-serving,  and  the  Ob- 
servati  ves  outnumber  the  Coneervativee  ten  limes 
over-  Time  was  when  people  were  divided  into 
the  oheervers  and  the  observed, but  nowvvcn  Ihe 
observed  of  all  obeerversis  himself  an  observer. 
Let  ObservBlion  itilh  extended  view 
Survey  uaakind  from  Cbioa  to  Pern. 
Is  there  a  viler  couplet  or  a  viler  precept  in  the 
English  language?  This  is  precisely  what  ob- 
servation is  doing  at  present.  Our  grandfathers 
and  grandmotiiera  used  to  do  sundry  ihinKH 
"  under  iJie  tobb  ;"  but  all  the  roses  in  Pertia 
would  not  screen  one  of  the  prCBent  generation 
trom  the  all-prying,  Paul-p^ing  eye  of  your 
modern  observer.  In  Ihe  toHJesl  thicket  of  the 
"  garden  of  Gal"  itself.  Prudence  would  hesitate 
to  tie  her  own  garter  in  these  remarking  and 
reporting  days.  We  are  not  a  generation  of 
vipers,  but  of  eagles  or  lynxes.  Il  would  be 
hazardous  to  commit  a  Jtaur-pct  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  miU-Bione ;  and  the  sinallesi  coral 
island  in  the  Soutli  Sea  hss  lost  all  reputation 
as  a  sanctuary  from  the  public  gaze. 

The  fattenlis  leaiila  n(ce  exists  no  more  ;  the 
world,  which  once  was  so  full  of  green  lanes  and 
byways,  tlirough  which  it  was  so  pleasant  to 
saunter  from  one  slage  of  life  lo  aoolKer,  is  now 
traversable  by  high-roads  only,  and  ihcre  is  no 
such  thing  as^  private  )>atb,  a  private  house,  a 
private  transaction,  or  a  private  man,  from  the 
pole  to  the  aqualur,  and  from  the  equivtor  M  the 
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pole.  The  existence  of  a  public  it  now  a  tre- 
mendous truth :  but  the  public  voice  is  not  half' 
•o  terrible  as  the  public  eye. 

Despite  of  the  progress  of  temperance,  almost 
every  house  in  the  country  may  be  said  to  be 
a  public-house,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
bait  a  trap  for  a  mouse  on  a  Monday  night  with- 
out the  fHct  being  known  ever  the  three  kingdoms 
before  the  set  of  Tuesday's  sun— a  manifest 
proof  that  the  public  eye  is  upon  our  minutest 
and  most  retired  actions,  and  tn^t,  only  for  con- 
siderations of  climate  and  temperature,  we  might 
as  well  live  in  our  greenhouses  as  in  our  man- 
sions of  brick  or  stone.  Yet,  it  is  in  an  age  like 
thislhat  books,  forsooth,  must  be  written  to  teach 
people  how  to  observe !  Had  we  an  Argus  in 
these  didactic  days,  there  would  not  be  wanting 
some  goodnatured  individual  to  present  him  with 
a  hundred  pair  of  Solomon's  spectacles. 

Lyceus,  the  type  of  ocular  aculeness,  would 
surely  have  a  solar  microscope  bestowed  on  him 
out  of  the  same  superfluous  benignity.  The  genius 
of  the  age,  if  a  genius  it  has,  is  peeping.  That 
there  should  be  tolks  who  delight  in  peeping  is 
not  surprising ;  but  that  any  one  should  like  to 
be  peeped  at  does  indeed  astonish.  Yet  there 
are  men,  and  great  men  too,  who  like  to  be 
peeped  at  vastly.    Milton  had  no  notion  of  the 

Eleasure  of  a  morning  walk  in  the  fields  without 
eing  spied  from  behind  the  bushes. 

Sometimes  walking  not  umeen 

By  hedgC'row  elms,  or  hillocks  green. 

However,  to  be  observed  was  a  distinction  two 
centuries  ago,  which  it  certainly  is  not  at  pres- 
ent, when  Uiere  is  not  a  hedge-row  in  the  king- 
dom without  one  pair  of  eyes  at  least  peering 
out  from  behind  it  in  obemence  to  tlie  law  ol 
universal  observation.  For  our  part,  we  do  not 
say  that  we  wish  every  descendant  or  disciple  of 
Peeping  Tom  sent  to  the  birthplace  of  that  type 
and  "  great  original"  of  all  ooservers ;  nor  do 
we  assert  that  it  would  be  no  serious  misfortune 
if  the  public  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  ophthalmia, 
or  had  a  cataract  in  its  eye  about  the  size  of  Ni- 
agara ',  but  we  are  humane  enough  to  sympa- 
thize with  those  who  use  such  language. 

Suppose  you  had  the  luck  of  Sancho  Panza, 
and  were  to  be  made  governor  of  some  island, 
or  governor-general  of^some  distant  colony  or 
dependency  of  the  empire,  how  would  you  like 
to  DC  unable  to  take  a  morning's  ride  on  your 
horse,  mule,  ass,  elephant,  or  hobby,  or  to  play 
any  innocent  prank  whatsoever,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  yourself,  your  little  court,  or  perhaps 
your  native  country,  without  being  marlced  and 
remarked,  viewed  and  reviewed,  scanned,  ob- 
served, watched,  noted  down,  and  then  shown 
up,  as  if  the  ramblings  of  a  statesman  were  no 
more  to  be  respected  than  the  aberration  of  the 
stars? — or,  as  if  because  the  nation  bestows  on 
an  individual  a  high  office  and  a  large  salary, 
it  is  therefore  entitled  to  set  up  a  great  telescope 
and  make  him  the  public  gaze  like  an  occulta- 
tion  of  Mars,  a  transit  of  Venus,  or  a  common 
whiskered  and  bearded  comet  ?  No  man  now  is 
master  of  his  gaits  of  going ;  his  gaits*  are  claim  - 
ed  as  public  property,  and  every  whippersnapper 
that  can  pen  a  newspaper  paraptipn,  or  make 

•  Qo.  fafcf.~-PEnTiB*8  Dxtii. 


[JuiffB, 

"  a  few  observations"  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  discuss  the  measures 
of  the  grandest  viziers,  and  the  proclamations  of 
three-tailed  pachas. 

The  world  has  either  ceased  to  have  comers, 
or  no  business  is  any  longer  done  in  them. 
Where  is  the  corner  now  without  a  Q,  in  it  ?  The 
little  crooked  thing  that  asks  questions  is  en- 
dowed with  the  attribute  of  ubk^uity,  and  society 
seems  to  have  resolved  itself  into  a  general  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  or  rather  to  have  formed  itself 
into  one  vast  "  army  of  observation." 

The  disastrous  influence  of  this  upon  several 
of  the  fine  arts,  for  instance  jobbing  in  its  various 
branches,  and  the  still  nobler  ait  of  tormenting 
our  fellow-creatures,  is  too  manifest  to  need  ex- 
planation. If  on  the  one  hand,  by  indulging  our 
curiosity,  we  have  made  some  trifling  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  math- 
ematics, consider  all  we  have  lost  upon  the  other, 
in  tlie  more  fascinating  and  interesting  depart- 
ments of  public  jugglery  and  holy  hunibug. 

Diplomacy  is  now  openly  laughed  at ;  the  pub- 
lic expects  to  be  made  the  confidante  of  every 
political  secret ;  the  "  reason  of  state,"  once  held 
in  such  becoming  reverence,  is  treated  with  the 
coarsest  ridicule ;  Machiavelli  is  sent  to  *^  Old 
Nick,"  his  namesake;  mystery  and  intrigue* 
that  in  former  times  were  the  very  keys  that 
opened  the  temple  of  fame  to  statesmen,  are 
numbered  among  the  mortal  sins,  and  the  tide 
of  opinion  is  running  with  alarming  rapidity 
against  even  red  tape  and  envelopes.  The  day 
is  perhaps  not  far  off  when  an  English  and  a 
French  minister  will  conduct  their  negt)tiationt 
through  the  medium  of  a  correspondence  in  the 
public  journals ;  and  probably  at  the  next  gen- 
eral congress  of  the  European  powers  any  Quid- 
nunc desirous  of  beine  present  will  have  only  to 
pay  a  guinea  for  a  ticket,  if  indeed  he  does  not 
insist  upon  his  right  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
hall  as  freely  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  Russia  or 
Great  Britam. 

Having  alluded  above  to  the  art  of  tor- 
menting our  fellow-men,  we  cannot  help  add- 
ing a  word  upon  the  subject,  because  we  feel 
that  the  evil  genius  of  observation  has  already 
deplorably  contracted  this  spacious  field  for  the 
exercise  of  talent  and  ingenuity.  The  planter 
of  Jamaica  or  St  Domingo  can  no  longer  ^  wal- 
lop his  own  nigger*'  in  quiet  and  comfort,  be- 
cause every  stroke  of  the  whip  is  sure  to  be 
heard  over  the  whole  terraoueous  globe. 
Corporal  punishments  have  alarmingly  de- 
creased in  the  army  for  the  same  reason.  It 
is  a  gross  abuse  of  words  to  call  a  man  a  pri- 
vote  soldier,  who  is  not  allowed  to  enjoy  so  much 
as  a  flogging  in  a  barrack-square  even  on  a  Son- 
day  without  the  public  eye  witnessing  every 
lash  he  receives,  and  the  public  press  trumpet- 
ing the  transaction  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  However,  it  is  not  in  the 
army  we  expect  to  find  the  blessings  of  practical 
liberty;  but  is  any  other  department  more 
exempt  from  the  inquisitorial  eye  of  the  modem 
tyrant,  Observation  ?  Look  at  our  trade ;  read 
the  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment  Com- 
mission, and  mark  the  encroaclimailt  of  thii 
daring  spirit  upon  the  once  boasted  freedom  of 
the  Britiah  manufacturer. 


DMSKVlTIom  DPOn  OIIBHVIEI. 


The commiMioned  ''obBerTera,"tpenkingof  n 
fbnndryatWill«nhall,caUit"Bhnroerulanderoel" 
to  correct  naughty  little  workmen  with  iledge*. 
filee,  and  bammer-hnndlei !  Aa  nmiable  Hnd 
BccomplUhed  lady  of  the  eatae  place  ]s  mnde  the 
•abject  of  ihe  mogt  injurious  remork*  for  merely 
"  laying  hoI<l  of  ihe  hair  of  the  boy^  before  break- 
feat  and  tugging  them  aa  long  as  she  could  itand 
over  them  ;  she  also  punched  then  In  the  face 
with  tier^fitt,  like  a  man  fighting  with  another 
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Ttiifl  is  the  way  in  which 

by  government  reaped  the  liberty  of  Engl 

neo  !    Mrs.  Jones  of  Willenhull  cannot  chaaliie 

a  young  manufnciurer  in  ever  bo  feminine  a  man- 

&er  wiuout  heingobservedoninabighliiobook, 

preaeoteU  IbrmaUy  to  both  house*  of  Pirliament. 

Nay  the  eommissionerE  must  call  her  fair  hand 

« Jut  /  Hnd  compare  her,  in  the  energetic  dis- 
charge of  the  commonest  maternal  duty,  to  "a 

nun  fighiinK  with  another  man,"  a  BarcBsm  jutl 

u  applicable  to  Boadicea  and  Mrs.  Brownngg, 

iodeed  to  eve^  English  lady  who  has  exerted 

kerself  inher  day  to  sustain  ihe  manly  oJiaracier 

ol  the  nation. 
Agnio,  at  Sedgely,  it  has  been  the  long  ealab 

Usbed  and  time-Konored  practice  to  punish  chiN 

dren  with  rods  of  iron,  which   are  Dccasionally 

maile  red-hot,  when  it  is  intended  to  administer  a 

warmer  whipping  than  i 
"  In  Sedgely,  they  are  tomelimee  atmck,"  says 

Mr.  Commissioner  Pry,  "  with   a  red-hot  iroi 

and  burnt  and  brui«ed  simultaneously."    This 

mentioned  with  reprobation ! — the  commisaioner 

bong  probably  i^orant  that  rods  of  iron  r 

mentioned  in  Scripture,  where  the  birch-rod 
never  once  named,  from  which  circumstance  whichitwouldbe  acharmingprivilege  tobeable 
it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  wherever  the  rod  to  bar  out  a  sound  or  a  smell  at  pleasure.  A 
is  recommended  in  the  Bible  (for  instance,  in  the  stopper  for  the  ear  would  remove.  Tor  example, 
bookof Proverbs),  itis  arodofiroDthatlsmeanU  one  of  the  gravest  objections  entertained  by 
But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  observers  of  many  toparlinmentarylife,  nay,evcn  to  themar- 
Sedgely,  who  evince  as  litile  classical  taste  as  |  ried  stale  itself ;  but  more  upon  this  subject  upon 
teriptunil  information.     They  proceed  to  "  ob-  another  occasion. 

Mrve :"  i      The  principal  organ  of  observation   is  deci- 

"  Sometimes  the  children  have  a^iuAo/Ii';^'  dedly  the  eye.    Hence  the  sun,  the  greatest  of 
tiuwaent  at  them.    When  a  bar  oriron  it  drawn  observers,  is  called  the  eye  of  the  worlil,— 
white  hot  from  the  forge,  it  emits  fiery  particles  Qf  ,^5,  ,^,j,j  ^^,^        ,„^  .^^j 

which  the  man  commonly  flings  jn  a  shower  up-       ,„  ■       .. 

en  the  ground  by  a  swing  of  his  arm  before  ""  Heaven  is  said  to 
placing  the  bar  upon  the  anvil.     TTiU  tltmi>eru\  Waks 

Mmefimas  directed  at  Ihe  boy.  It  may  come 
over  his  hands  and  face,  his  naked  arms,  or  on 
Ins  breast  If  his  shirt  he  open  in  front,  which  is 
amally  the  case,  the  red-hot  particles  lodge 
therein,  and  he  has  to  shake  them  out  as  fust  as 


were  probably  corrected  in  this  splendid  and 
impoemg  way,  it  really  strikes  us  that  a  thrash- 
ing with  a  ihunderbult  is  an  honor  which  ought 
(o  be  reserved  for  the  gods  and  godlinvs  of  iho 
earth,  in  our  aristocratic  seminaries,  and  the  vul- 
gar terrors  of  the  broom  left  lo  the  children  of 
amilhs  And  weavers.  This  is  worlh  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Education  Committee  of  ttie  Privy 
Council. 

But  enough  has  been  said,  it  is  presumed,  to 
establish  the  necessity  of  hmilin  and  checking, 
instead  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  the  spirit 
of  observation,  one  of  the  most  impertinent  and 
vexatious  spirits  by  which  a  man  or  a  nation  was 
ever  possessed.  The  eye  ought  to  be  trained 
to  wink  more  and  to  see  less  ;  the  habit  of  "  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  "  ought  to  be  diligently  cultiva* 
ted;  and  if  people  could  be  rcfintined  from  ap- 
plying their  noBPs  so  close  as  they  are  fond  of 
doing  to  a  multitude  of  little  arrangements  and 
traneaciioos,  public  and  private,  with  which  their 
have  nothing  to  do,  there  would  not  be  a  tentn 
part  of  the  oad  odors  of  which  we  hear  every 
day  such  loud  complaints,  for  all  metaphysicians 
agree  that  a  smell,  whetlier  sweet  or  unsavory, 
is  not  a  amell,  unless  it  is  smelled. 

It  is  not  BO  easy,  however,  to  decline  or  avoid 
the  intelligence  tendered  us  by  our  ears  and 
noses,  ns  thnt  which  offers  itself  through  the 
tnedi.iDi  at  uur  eyus.  The  organs  of  hearing 
and  smelling  are  unprovided  with  natural  stop- 
pers ;  the]  have  no  apparatus  corresponding 
with  the  eyelid.  We  shall  not  pronounce  this  a 
defect  in  the  human ,  structure,  but  it  clenrly 
might  have  been  ordered  otherwise,  end  itii 
certain  that  there  are  r 


— _r:    .  ....  ......  ina  aui  ai  wmKuiir,  oeina  imp 

This  highly  picturesoue  and  classical  mode  of        ,Pj  ^^ere  is  a  compensotion 

diMipline,  worthy  of  adoption  at  Eton  and  Har-   j^f^^,  (,f  his  optics  in  the  clouc ...o..,,,- 

row,  instead  ofexciting  the  rapturous  admiration  „„    obscure  his  vision,  in  the  eclipses  to  which 
the  commissioner  for  its  exquisite  taste  and    hp  La  Twnndimilv.iihiect.  and  nartioii!arl«inih* 


every  star  that  twinkles  being  the  eye  of  its  own 
system.  But  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed 
that  the  eye  has  a  non-observing  power  as  well 
as  an  observing  one  1  and  is  given  us  as  much 
to  wink  with  as  to  aee  with.  If  the  sun  has  not 
the  gift  of  winking,  being  unprovided  with  an 
" '    ■        '  ition  for  this  seeming 

clouds  that  o< 


B  exquisite 
refinement,  is  actually  proilur;ed  as 
of  barbartty  I     Can  any  thing  more 
conceived  than  chastisement  with 
lightning?"    Tojiait 
piini|4inwDt ;  and  the 

It  is  not  much  too  sublime  for  the  children  of  the 
workUig-cltwM,  who  are  only  too  well  off  to  be 
whipped  whh  ehain-cBbles  and  caned  with  billy- 
rdkn.  When  we  reflect  that  the  little  Olym- 
fiuw  ibemMlvM,  wfaea  they  were  naugniy, 


is  periodically  subject,  and  particularly  in  Iho 

bcHutiful  arrangement  that  produces  tlie  phe- 

.-    -.L  I.      11     u     f  nomenon  of  aunaeL     This  glorious  lumionry  is 

lement  with   'a  flash  of'^f  always  staring  at  Ihe  laulis  and  follies,  the 

ippeara  the  very  poetry  olL,^„j,igg  ^„^  viUanies,  the    malfeazances  and 

„/f?".l'"!Ilil?JI  ".ul!   misfeazances   of  poor  mortals:  he  is  not  al- 

Dsrliai  his  ligfal  through  every  guilty  hole, 

like  a  thousand  malignant  little  ejrea  in  the 

headi  of  hnniBD  beiogt.    Powwing  the  Acultjr 
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of  winking,  or  what  is  eauivalent  thereto,  the 
•an  makes  a  generous  and  considerate  use  of  it 
He  never  sets  without  setting  us  an  example  of 
the  sublimest  charitv,  deliberately  closing  his 
piercing  eye  to  ten  thousand  rogueries,  frauds, 
and  treasons ;  ten  thousand  scenes  of  profligacy 
and  haunts  of  dissipation.  At  what  infinite  in- 
trigues, and  assignations  numberless,  does  he 
not  mercifully  wink  ?  What  myriads  of  follies 
and  vices  of  all  sorts  mi^ht  he  not  witness  in 
every  stage  of  their  commission,  by  simply  tar- 
rying a  few  hours  longer  above  the  horizon,  and 
exercising  his  talent  of  observation  with  a  little 
human  malice.  But  he  is  so  far  above  such 
paltry  curiosity,  that  he  is  recorded  to  have 
more  than  once  in  his  career  gone  out  of  his 
way,  actually  lefl  the  high  road  of  Heaven,  to 
avoid  a  spectacle  of  guilt— -for  instance^  the  hor- 
rid banquet  of  Thyestes.  How  supenor  to  the 
moon,  who,  af\er  keeping  her  chamoer  the  live- 
long day,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are 
about  their  lawful  business,  and,  generally 
•peaking,  conducting  themselves  with  decorum, 
issues  forth  in  the  evening  as  it  were,  expressly 
to  peep,  or  sometimes  gaze  with  her  full  round 
eye  at  the  very  doings  which  her  brother  has 
just  plunged  into  the  ocean  to  shun  the  sight 
of  1  The  moon  is  the  very  mistress  of  the 
School  ibr  Scandal ;  but  how  many  eyes  imitate 
her,  and  how  few  follow  the  example  of  the 
•un^s !  The  gazers  and  starers  are  numerous 
sects,  but  the  winkers  are  few  indeed.  Some 
people  appear  never  to  wink  at  all,  just  as  if 
their  eyes  nad  no  lids  to  them,  and  they  conse- 
quently observe  every  thing  that  is  deformed, 
unsightly,  disagreeable,  or  revolting  in  the 
world,  which  is,  of  course,  an  inconceivable  sat- 
isfaction to  them,  or  they  would  learn  to  shut 
their  eyes  upon  occasion  like  their  less  obser- 
vant neighbors.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  this 
defect  in  the  apparatus  for  winking,  is  particu- 
larly striking  in  the  case  of  those  whose  benevo- 
lent dispositions  are  none  of  the  strongest, 
while  the  goodnatured  man,  on  the  contrary,  is 
found  to  possess  an  uncommon  flexibility  or  the 
eyeiki,  by  virtue  of  wliich  he  winks  a  great 
deal,  and  thus  avoids  the  observation  of  a  thou- 
sand matters  and  incidents  calculated  to  hurt 
the  sight  In  some  men  this  facility  of  winking 
is  excessive,  and  it  leads  them  into  every  sort 
of  extravagancy ;  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
most  enormous  crimes,  as  well  as  to  the  most 
trifling  peccadilloes.  They  are  sure  that  the 
swindler  intended  to  return  the  property  of  his 
dupe,  and  that  the  murderer  never  meant  to 
hurt  a  hair  of  his  victim's  head.  They  wink  at 
the  most  barbarous  assassination,  and  amiably 
designate  it  a  ^  homicidal  monomania.'  If  their 
sovereign  is  shot  at  by  a  traitor,  they  are  the 
people  who  doubt  that  the  pistol  was  loaded, 
and  call  for  the  production  of  the  ball.  This  is 
the  sort  of  vision  which  Shakspeare  calls  <  the 
perpetual  wink,'  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever but  tliat  it  results  from  an  unhealthy  state 
of  the  organ,  and  ought  particularly  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  oculist  That  the  disorder 
is  eminently  favorable  to  the  impunity  of  the 
most  dangerous  roalefiictors,  is  dear  from  tragi- 
cal experience ;  the  murderer  may  be  said  to 
escape  in  the  twinkling  of  a  Jurorl^  a  jim^'s, 


[Jtoi, 

or  a  physician's  eye ;  and  humanity  to  a  ruffian 
proves  the  utmost  pitch  of  cruelty  to  the  unoT- 
lending  public. 

The  opposite  distemper  is  that  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  namely,  the  case  of  those  who 
consider  that  to  wink  at  the  minutest  flaw,  or 
the  slightest  transgression,  is  an  ofl*ence  of  the 
kind  which  the  law  terms  a  misprision.  They 
see  every  thing,  and  forgive  notfiing ;  they  are 
the  spies,  informers,  witnesses,  prosecutors,  and* 
we  may  add,  unpaid  beadles  and  volunteer  exe- 
cutioners of  the  circle  of  society  which  they 
infest ;  and  such  is  the  sinfulness  of  the  worlo, 
that  they  have  only  too  much  employment  in 
their  detestable  vocation. 

But  a  closer  examination  of  the  visual  organs 
of  persons  of  this  character,  leads  us  rather  to 
conclude  that  they  have  brought  themselves  to 
use  their  eyelids  very  little,  than  that  they  are 
absolutely  devoid  of  that  ingenious  provision  of 
our  physical  constitution.  The  fact  is,  that  ill- 
natured  people  have  lids  to  their  eyes  us  well  as 
those  who  most  abound  with  the  milk  and  cream 

'  of  human  kindness.    It  is  also  beyond  dispute, 

;  that  nature  makes  nothing  in  vain ;  and  hence 
the  question  immediately  suggests  itself,  of 
what  use  is  the  eyelid  to  th^  multitudes  of  iodi* 
viduals  who  wink  so  seldom,  that  they  are  vul- 
garly supposed  never  to  wink  at  all.    This  is  a 

I  point  of  some  difiiculty ;  but  we  think  we  shall 

i  explain  it  satisfactorily. 

What  is  right  may  be  winked  at  as  well  as 
what  is  wrong:  and  may  not  the  eye  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  only  capable  €)(  dosing 
when  the  object  presented  to  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  physical  or  moral  beauty  1  This,  we  be- 
lieve, )s  a  very  common  structure  of  the  organ. 
How  many  instances  have  we  not  known  our- 
selves of  men  who  never  in  the  course  of  their 
lives  winked  at  the  slightest  blemish  in  the 
character  of  their  neighbor  or  their  friend,  yet 
who  possessed,  in  an*  eminent  degree,  the  gift 
of  winking  at  his  talents  and  his  virtues  1  £ven 
where  observance  was  most  conspicuous. 

And  multitudes  of  virtues  passed  along, 
Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng— 

they  saw  no  more  of  the  procession  than  a  blind 
man  does  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  They 
winked  until  the  pomp  went  by,  and  might  have 
declared  with  perfect  truth,  that  they  mow  noth- 
iuff  so  lovely  in  an  Eleanora,  nothing  so  bene- 
volent in  a  Howard,  or  nothing  so  great  In  t 
Chatham  or  a  Franklin.  Eyes  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  said  to  connive  at  worth,  just  at 
those  of  another  formation  connive  at  infirmities 
or  foibles.  They  are  perfectly  incapable  of 
the  impertinence  of  remarking  the  good  points 
of  their  acquaintance ;  they  hold  that  nothkig 
can  be  more  rude  than  to  stare  at  any  man's 
amiable  peculiarities ;  in  a  word,  they  pay  Vu^ 
tue  the  distinguished  compliment  of  treating 
her  as  they  treat  the  sun  on  the  meridiaa, 
whose  spots  it  is  lawful  to  observe  and  ffaae  at, 
but  whose  glories  may  not  be  searwed  by 
mortal  eye. 

What  is  more  familiar  than  the  _ 
version  of  the  poet's  amiable  precept| 

Be  to  her  virtaes  ever  kind, 
Be  to  her  fiudts  a  little  blind  f 
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>uld  Beem  to  be  a  maxim  in  not 


in kind 


lillte  vogae, — 

Be  lo  iier  rBiUiigs  nevet  kinil. — 

)  completely  has  no  email  parlion  of  in 
nhiluaUd  Iheir  organs  of  observution  to 
loliiin^  but  ihe  foul,  and  wink  al  nothing 
Ihe  f^r, — to  connive  at  beauty,  and  feed  ilieir 
M  upon  the  beatl.    The  torture  devised  by 
e  Roman  ealiriat  for  the  pilnielkment  oC  vice,  ia 
d  by  tliJB  meibad  of  eye-education. 

!!□  vidiani,  inlabescantque  rslicll. 

How  many  Ihoueanda  are  there  who  would 
w  recogniaii  any  one  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
__  ,  ere  ihey  to  nieet  her  bodily  in  ihe  Blreeie 
•f  London,  than  they  would  Nebuchadnezzar  or 
&bednego  1  Were  the  said  virtues  erea  to  ap- 
pear in  cnrdinal'a  haiB,  it  is  much  to  be  doubled 
r  ten  men  in  England  would  recognise  one  of 
"he  four.  There  are  observers  who  behold 
Bcarante  Sends  wherever  they  tarn,  yet  who 
j*ver  saw  an  incamaie  angel  in  their  lives. 
Mar,  when  ancels  put  on  the  flesh,  they  are  apt 
't  M  taken  for  ilemonB  by  men  who  have 
mined  their  retinas  to  receive  no  images  but 
of  deformity  and  vice.  Thus  Religion  oft 
dollien  herBeir  in  the  flesh  of  the  mitred  pontiff, 
mly  to  bo  called  intolerance,  senaualiiv,  or  by- 
pocriiiy.  ThuB  Justice  arrays  herEelf  in  the 
Ivnian  limbs  of  chancetlorB  and  ludges,  yet 
eontinuea  as  much  unknown  as  before  her 
■carnation.  Thus  Wisdom,  loo,  lakes  the 
tlBpe  Btfd  substance  of  some  great  minister,  or 
riKnherd  of  tlie  people,  and  intending  to  rc- 
Kal  herself,  only  puts  on  a  more  complete  dis- 
juise.  Economy,  in  the  form  of  a  Chancellnr 
f  the  Exchequer,  ia  called  Extravagance;  and 
^berty,  in  the  likeness  of  a  Secretary  of  Slate, 
ii  laiten  for  OppresBion.  No  wander  that  puhlic 
virtue,  thus  abuBed  and  dishonored,  should  eoon 
'cttoWe  off  the  mortal  coil,'  and  leaving  the  min- 
iMeriftt  frame  lo  be  animated  by  its  own  inferior 
■pirit,  and  illuminated  hy  its  own  feeble  likrht, 
lUtentojuin  Agtraain  her  kindred  skies.  Thta 
I  perhape  the  true  explanation  of  the  niarvrl- 
^*—-'y  small  stock  ofprudence  with  which  the 
IS  of  kingdoms  are  proverbially  said  lu  be 
iniBiered )  and  it  is  aUo  the  best  apology 
__.  cao  be  Buggealed  lor  the  follies  and  absor- 
itica  of  Biatcsmen.  The  minieler  is  reproached 
rith  easting  off  Wiadom,  when  the  truth  is,  that 
IVisdom  io  despair  haa  flung  off  the  niiniiler. 
Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  lo  remark  a  very 
niooa  peculiarity  in  the  ori^izalion  of  the 
unan  eye,  and  one  which  strikingly  exempliSca 
le  aatoniBningcoQDexioa  between  the  body  and 
je  mind ;  we  allude  to  the  way  in  ivhicn  the 
Ighi  ia  indiienced  by  political  and  parly  feeling. 
toe  would  never  BUppoge,  argumg  a  priori, 
hat  the  fact  of  being  Whig,  Tory,  Radical,  or 
ihartiet,  had  any  connexion  wliatevcr  with  the 
tiydcal  fiwu^hinery  by  which  we  either  see  ot 
~k ;  bot  experience  assures  us  thai  the  con- 
__ion  is  very  close  indeed.  Of  ihia  anv  body 
My  tstisiy  himself  by  planting  himtelf  in  a 
Toup  of  politicians,  close  to  the  doors  of  either 
UnM  of  l^irliamenl-  A  i^entleman  aligbis 
tun  Jim  bonft— the  Whigs  cull  bim  a  goose  or 
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a  donkey;  ilie  Tories  cry  '' 
Solon  1"  Another  senator  arrives  in  his  cab — 
the  Tories  pronounce  him  a  knave  and  a  job- 
ber; the  Whigs Boe  a  Fubricuaoran  ArisIlJea; 
the  Radicals  would  appear  not  to  are  him  atall, 
R«  if  he  was  but  the  ghost  of  a  legislator,  or  Mr. 
Nobody  In  proper  person.  Again  a  carriage 
draws  up,  and   behold  a  judge  comes  up   the 

"  Scroggs  1"  growls  one  partisan. 

"  A  Daniel !"  exclaims  Ins  opponent. 

To  a  third,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  issim- 

S  another  AlansGeld;  to  a  fourth,  as  palpable 
sfferies  as  tlie  eye  of  man  ever  beheld.  Then 
are  seen  two  or  three  pedestrian  senators  walk- 
ing arm-in-arm  totlic  great  council  ot'lhe  nation. 
One  observer  sees  a  flight  oj'  eagles;  upon  the 
retina  of  another,  the  self-same  objects  paint  the 
farms  of  bo  many  kites,  or  "  moueing-owls ;"  to 
a  third  eyo,  tliey  are  a  flock  of  plain  geese  as 
ever  gabbled  on,  or  in  the  Commons.  The  nest 
comer  is  a  right-reverend,  or  most  reverend 
bishop,  in  the  purple  and  flne  linen,  borrowed 
Irom  the  divine  example  of  the  millionaire  in  the 
parable.  The  Radical  at  once  recognises  my 
Lord  Dives;  the  Chartist  takes  him  Tor  lucifer, 
and  peeps  under  the  lawn  for  the  cloven  foot: 
the  Tory  rounds'  his  neighbor  in  the  ear,  and 
obsf rves,  "  How  like  hie  Tordsliip  is  to  the  pic- 
ture of  SL  Peter!"  or,  "He  might  sit  for  the 
portrait  of  BarnabBs  ;"  or,  if  a  devout  Tory  in- 
deed, and  one  who  has  ollen  shed  salt  tears  for 
the  poor  estate  of  Ihe  church,  he  imagines  that 
it  is  Lazarus  himself  he  sees  helbrc  him.     Laal 


s  the 


"  A  present  deity  1"  bursts  from 

"  A  demigod  !" 

"  A  devin" 

"Another  Cecil!— a  aecond  Chaihnm  !" 

"  A  eeconil  Sirafiurd !— another  Walpole  1" 

"  A  Lamb !" 

"  A  Wulf  1" 

"  A  modern  Cicero !" 

"  The  MummiuB  of  his  day !" 

"And  the  Verre»l" 

"  To  the  lower  with  him  1" 

"  To  the  Pantheon  !" 

••Ala  Uatteme  I" 

"Such  is  Ihe  ell'ect  ofihnt  pariicularacridhu* 
mor,  called  party-aptrit,  upon  the  optic  nerve. — 
A  blind  man  in  the  crowd,  ignorant  of  the  prev- 
alence of  this  description  ol  opihalmia  amongst 
our  countrymen,  would  suppoEC  Ihat  some 
mighty  wizard — a  Merlin,  a  Michael  tkoll,  or 
"  thrice  great  Hermes''  himself,  hovered  over 
Palace-yard,  and  entertained  himself  by  mo- 
mentary metamorphoMS  of  the  public  characters 
of  Ihe  day.  I'his  would  salisfactorily  eiplaia 
how  a  man  alighting  from  hie  coach,  is  cheered 
by  some  of  the  bystanders  as  an  impersonation 
of  virtue ;  and  before  be  takes  three  steps  across 
the  flagway,  hooted  by  others  as  the  evil  prin- 
ciple itaelCin  the  form  of  a  lawgiver  or  ruler. 
Tlie  only  other  account  of  the  phenomenon,  is 
llml  which  hni  been  given  above, — namely,  a 
distemper  of  the  vision  which  has  hitherto  elud- 
ed the  skill  of  Mr.  Alexander,  and  the  olher  em- 
inent oculists  of  Europe. 

Bui  still  the  queslion  "  what  not  to  observe," 
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remainB  un&nEWPred.  It  is  iiretly  much  the 
aame  ob  the  queation  "  when  la  wink  V  Wf 
would  wink  st  a  great  many  thinfrs  that  paea  iu 
the  Tvoriil,  upon  which  many  people  gaze  ae  in- 
tently Bs  iftticy  were  paid  for  turning  their  eyes 
into  mirroacopes.  We  would  not  observe  ii 
hundred  tliousand  little  abueea,  delinquenrJCB, 
and  malvcrsationB  which,  if  we  were  commi^- 
■ioners  of  inquiry,  and  salaried  inquiBitore,  wc 
would  moHt  unmercifully  probe  to  the  bottom. 
We  would  wink  at  the  epota  on  the  eun'a  disk, 
and  allow  him  to  set  on  hi*  general  splendnr 
ngninal  the  few  scattered  specks  discovered  by 
the  malevolence  of  nstronDmcrs,  who  would  l^n 
he  the  only  luminaries  in  the  world.  In  like 
manner,  should  there  be  a  mole  upon  the  neck 
ofbeauly,  we  would  prefer  winking  at  the  mole 
to  shutlmg  our  eyes  upon  Venus  herself.  In 
morals  we  would  act  upon  the  same  principle,^ 
see  as  much  worth  and  merit  in  all  about  us  as 
they  have  to  exhibit,  and  leave  it  to  the  unwink- 
ine  ones  to  contemplate  and  scrutinize  their 
foibles.  We  would  wink  at  tbe  dark  instead  ol 
the  bright  side  of  every  object  presented  to  our 
view ;  being  none  of  those  who  prefer  a  satyr  to 
Hyperion,  and  being  rather  (enving  the  immo- 
raJity)  of  tbe  same  mind  with  Juan,  who, 

Tinned  from  grizzly  Mints  and  niartyri  liBir; 

To  the  IWMI  ponrait  of  ihs  Virjiin  Msty. 

'AIIthiGwouMwedo,ornotdo,forourownneacc. 


of  elhicsor  religion 
not  but  that  we  entertain  an  opinion,  ground- 
ed upon  our  notions  ofChristian  charity,  highU 
favorable  to  a  more  frequent  use  of  t]>e  eyeliJ, 
but  because  we  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
thought  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  the  seraphic 
dispositions  of  those  who  feel  it  to  be  their  duly 
lo  observe  every  thing,  and  to  wink  at  nUhing. 
Be  it  however,  remembered,  that  nothing  here- 
in contained  is  to  be  understood  as  conveying 
the  slighcst  sanction  or  approbation  of  those  whi) 
carry  the  practice  of  winking  to  such  extreme 
lengiliB,  as  to  connive  at  any  thing,  however 
flagrant,  that  promigca  to  be  prolilable  to  them- 
selves ;  or  of  that  other  class  of  winkers  before 
alluded  to,  who  have  constituted  themselves  iiH 
a  society  for  ihc  succor  and  protection  of  per 
sons  laboring  under  the  disease  ol  '■  homiciijtil 
monomania." 


GRACE  DARLING. 


Among  tbe  dwellers  in 
Tbe  nstarsl  heart  is  toacbed.  and  public  way 
And  crowded  Nireeis  resound  wlih  ballad  straiiu, 
Inspired  by  one  whose  very  name  bespeaks 
Favor  divine,  exalting  htimaD  love; 
Whoin,slDce  her  birth  on  bleak  Norlfiumbria'sco: 
Known  onto  few,  bat  prized  as  far  as  known, 
A  single  act  endears  to  high  and  low 
Througb  ihe  whole  land — (o  maobood,  muven  in 

spite 
Of  the  world's  fVeezIng  care — to  generotu  jonih— 
To  inbncy,  that  liaps  ber  praise— and  age, 
Whose  tjt  rcfleeu  it  gUMenIng  throogh  a  tear 


Of  tremulous  sdmliailon.    Sach  iroe  fone 
bei  na» ;  but,  verity,  good  deeds 
m peri sli able  record  find 
the  rolls  of  Heaven,  where  ber's  may  liti 
A  theme  for  ages,  when  they  celebrate 
The  bigh  xouled  virtues  which  fargetfal  eirth 
Has  w '     "'  ■  ■'■ '-  — -* 


A  maiden  genile,yet,  at  duty's  call, 

Firm  and  uniiincliing  as  the  lighibmise  reutl 

On  tbe  island  rock,  taer  lonely  dwelling  place) 

Or  like  the  invincible  rock  itself,  that  braves, 

Afte  ader  age,  ibe  hostile  elements. 

As  wbea  ii  guardecl  holy  Caibbert  s  cell. 

All  Dighi  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  ceued,  w 

Vheo  as  diy  broVe,  the  mstd,  Ihrongb  miatyilr, 
Espies  far  off  a  wreck,  amid  the  snrf. 
Beating  on  one  of  those  disasttooa  isles- 
Half  of  a  vessel— ball-no  more;  Ibe  rew 
Had  vanished,  unallowed  op  with  til  ihai  ihm 
Had  for  the  common  safelv  siiiven  ia  vain, 
Or  ibiiher  thronged  for  refuge.    With  qulckjluei 
Daughter  and  sire,  through  optir  glass  disnn, 
Clinging  abnut  the  remnant  of  this  ship, 
Creaiureii — how  precious  in  the  maiden's  silbtl 
For  wbom,  belike,  the  old  man  grieves  still  man 
Than  for  their  fellmv  sufferers  engulfed 
Where  every  parting  sgony  is  hushed. 
And  hope  and  fear  mix  not  in  further  strife. 
"  But  eoarage.  fotberl  let  ns  out  to  sea — 
A  few  may  yei  be  saved."    Tbe  daughier'inri^ 
Her  earnest  tone,  and  iMili  beaming  with  bii^ 
Dispel  the  father's  doubts;  nor  do  ibe;  lack 
Tbe  DobTe  minded  mother's  helping  hand 
Tu  launch  iheboBi;  and  with  herblesaillgekitHl 
And  inwardly  ausiained  by  silent  prayer, 
Together  they  put  forth,  father  and  child! 
Each  grasp  an  oar,  and  struggling  on  ttwypi) 
Rivala  In  effort ;  and,  alike  intent 
Here  lo  elude  and  (here  surmount.  Ihey  wMk 
The  billows  lengthening,  mntually  crossetl 
And  shattered,  and  regathering  their  might; 
As  if  the  wrath  and  irooble  of  tbe  sea 
Were  by  the  Aluiobtt's  sufferance  proloani 
That  woman's  fortitude — so  tried,  to  [Vovm— 
May  brighten  mute  and  more  1 

Trne  lo  tbe  mark. 

They  stem  the  current  of  that  perilous  gorp, 
Tlieir  arms  still  strengthening  with  the  «rn|lk*' 

ing  heart, 
Though  danger,  as  the  wreck  is  near'd,  becoBfl 
More  imminent.    Nut  unseen  do  Ihey  appnaeki 
And  rapture,  with  varieties  of  fear 
Incessantly  conflicting,  thrills  the  frame* 
Ol  those  who,  in  that  dauntless  energy, 
Foretaste  deliverance;  but  the  ieitf  pertnriwJ 
Can  scarcely  irust  his  eyes,  when  he  peiceins 
That  of  the  nair— tossed  od  Ibe  waves  lo  brilf 
Hope  to  Ihe  hopeless,  to  the  dying  life- 
One  ia  a  woman,  a  poor  earthly  sister, 
Or,  be  the  visitant  other  than  she  seems, 
from  pilyinghi 


Bnt  why  prolong  lb . 

„ . amidst  a  host  of  tlwartli 

Armed  to  repel  them  1    Every  banrd  liicM 


Cafiing  weak  words  amidst  a  host  ol 


And  difficulty  mastered,  wi'h  resoire 
That  no  one  breaihiog  should  be  left  to  psriik, 
This  last  remainder  of  the  crew  are  all 
Placed  in  ihe  little  boat,  then  o'er  lite  deq 
Are  safely  borne,  landed  npoa  tbe  beaeb, 
And  in  fulfillment  of  God's  tB '-' — ■ 


Within  theshelterfDg1lgh^llCHlsB.  Blwiii.y** 
Pips  a  glad  HDg  of  trioBph,  ye  flcRa  mdii 


Illy  atianed  to  nil  ihst  Rretitude 

naihcs  OQI  frum  Door  or  cuurh,  Ihrouf  h  pallid  lips 

If  the  snrvivora.  lo  ihe  clouds  migbi  bear— 

Bleoded  wiih  prats?  of  Ibai  parvnial  love, 

Icneath  vhOh«  watcbrul  «ye  Ihe  maiden  grew 

loiuud  pure,  mode^,  and  yec  so  brave, 

fbongh  jooDg  so  wise,  (hougb  meek  6u  resolnte) — 

tigbi  caiTf  lo  Ihe  cinudt  and  to  ike  Kata, 

'es,  10  celestial  choirs,  Qracc  Darling's  name  I 


rOE  EVACUATION  OP  APFGHAKISTAN. 

Pnio  [he  tiiillc  Jamnal. 

The  papers  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
'arlianaent,  relnting  to  the  military  opera- 
i  AffghaQislan,  besides  throwing 
lonsiderable  light  upon  other  subjects  con- 
tcted  with  that  country,  have  decided  the 
rexed  question,  by  whom  its  evaciinlion  by 
British  forcei  was  first  determined 
Ipon.  Much  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon 
£e    present  Governor-General  for  having 

adapted  the   "cowardly"    policy  of  with- 

Inwing  our  armies  within  the  Indus,  and 
tins  abandoning  a  country  from  the  oc- 
lopalion  of  which  his  predecessor  had  in- 
ended  to  derive  such  great  advantages  lo 
!  political  and  commercial  interests  of 
Sritish  India.  It  turns  out  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  AfTghanistnn,  and  with  it  all  those 
ieluiive  visions  of  security  and  prosperity 
irhicb  the  retention  of  that  country  was 
expected  to  yield,  was  decided  upon  by 
iord  Auckland.  We  surmised  as  much 
remarkable  expression  which,  in 
the  heat  of  discussion,  fell  from  Sir  Robert 
icl  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  lOlh 
iieust  last. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  at  Cabul  in 
Sovember,  1841;  it  re.iched  its  acme  in 
the  ensuing  month,  and  the  British  army 
was  annihilated  in  January,  184^2.  The 
Very  first  paper  in  the  collection,  which  is 
K  dispatch  from  the  late  Governor-General 
n  Council  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Ssai-India  Company,  dated  22nd  Decem- 
wr,  184.1,  when  nothing  was  known  but 
the  actual  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  con- 
tains  the  following  passages ; — 

Wo  have  applied  ourselves  immediately  to 
Mncerting  such  mcaaurea,  and  iasuing  such  in- 

K ructions,  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  seemed 
reqnire  and  admiL—lt  will  be  seen  that 
liftve  laid  It  down  bb  a  rule  of  our  conduct  that 
we  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  rescue  ou 
tacbmanta  wherever  they  may  be  encompaesed 
hy  danger;  but  that,  if  the  position  of  command 
;  tod  iiifluonce  wiiicb  we  have  held  at  the  capital 
;«f  A^huilitaa  ahoiild  ooce  be  absolutely  and 
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.rely  lost,  we  would  make  no  more  sacrificei 
of  the  very  Gcrioua  and  exleneive  nature  which 
could  alone  be  eflectu!il,  except  under  poeiive  in- 
Htnictions  from  England,  for  the  re-establiah- 
ment  of  our  supremncy  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  particularly  felt  it  our  duly  distinctly, 
at  this  distance,  to  give  instructions  appUcable 
to  all  contingencies,  and  tlicrefore  to  contem- 
plate the  most  unliivorabie  issue  lo  the  strug- 
gle which  our  troops  are  maintaining  at  Cabul, 
■  is  case,  upon  Ihe  anticipation  of  which 
it  conseal  from  ourselves  the  hazard  of 
extending  dangers,  and  of  the  insurrection  as- 
suming in  other  quarters  also  the  came  naiioDul 
and  united  chamcler,  we  have  authorized  Gene- 
ral Noit  and  Major  Rawlinson,  with  such  cau- 
tion and  deliberation  in  their  military  and  political 
proceedings  aa  may  serve  lo  avoid  discredit  and 
'~  promise  safely,  so  to  Bhape  their  course  as 
It  lo  promote  the  end  of  the  eventual  relin- 
quishment of  our  direct  control  in  the  several 
Atfgban  provinces,  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
centration of  all  lorces  and  detachmenlo,  aa  may 
most  conducive  lo  the  securily  of  the  troops.  ' 
In  their  letter  to  the  CommandeMn- 
Chicf,  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  dated  3rd  Deeem- 
er,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  had 
istinclly  enunciated  the  intention  of  "re- 
ring  from  the  country  with  the  least  pos- 
:ble  discredit,"  collecting  fresh  forces  on 
the  frontier  only  for  the  sake  of  demonstra- 
'his  policy  is  adhered  to  in  the  next 
despatch  to  the  Secret  Committee  (January 
9th),  and  was  not  changed  by  the  receipt 
of  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  British 
Envoy  and  the  extreme  jeopardy  of  tho 
army,  farther  than  that  orders  were  given 
'nforceuients  "  lo  strengthen  our  po- 
on  the  Aflghan  frontier."  The  ac- 
i  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  in- 
duced Lord  Aukland  and  his  Council  (as 
ited  in  their  despatch  of  the  19th  Pebin- 
ary,  iSil)  even  to  direct  Major-General 
Pollock,  then  at  Pesbawur,  to  withdraw  iha 
garrison  of  Jellalabad,  and  the  assemblage 
af  all  his  force  at  or  near  Peshawur  :  "  Wo 
have  made  our  directions,  in  regard  to 
withdrawal  from  Jellalabad,"  they  say  (p. 
101>J,  "  clear  and  positive." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Clerk,  the  agent  at 
Lahore,  strenuously  urged  ibe  policy  of 
holding  Jellalabad,  with  a  view  of  advanc- 
ing from  it  nnd  Candahar  upon  Cabul,  and 
having  regained  our  former  position  there, 
and  the  influence  which  such  proof  of 
power  must  give,  "we  should  then  with- 
draw with  dignity  and  undiminished  hon- 
or." Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  opposed  this  mea- 
sure, on  the  ground  (p.  US)  that  the  means 
were  inadequate,  ond  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  (p.  1'20)  reiterate  their  directions 
that  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  should  be 
withdrawn  to  Feshawur.  In  conformity 
with  this  direction,    Sir   Jasper    Hicolu 
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wrote  to  GeneTal  Pollock  on  the  IstFebru- 
vy  :  "  You  may  deem  it  perfectly  certnin 
tbat  GoTerDRient  will  not  do  more  tbsn 
detach  this  brigade,  and  this  in  viev  lo 
BDpport  Major-General  Sale,  either  at  Jcl- 
lalahad,  for  a  few  week«,  or  to  aid  hla  re- 
treat: itiinot  intended  to  collect  a  force 
for  the  re-conquest  of  Cabul." 

Major-General  Nolt,  at  Candabar,  was 
informed  of  these  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, ihoaeh  his  measures  in  relation  to 
them  were  in  a  great  meaeure  left  to  bis 
discretion. 

When  Lord  Ellenborongh  Rrrived  and 
assumed  the  government,  he  thna  found 
not  only  that  the  resolution  had  been  form- 
ed to  withdraw  the  forces  from  AflghnniE- 
tan,  and  to  abandon  all  inlvntion  of  re-en- 
tering the  cottntry,  but  that  instructions, 
"clear  and  positive,"  had  been  given  to 
that  effect  to  the  British  commnnderg 
The  measures  adopted  by  his  lordship  to 
carry  into  effect  bis  predecessor's  views 
in  this  respect  appear  somewhat  vacillating, 
owing  to  the  constant  change  and  fluctua- 
tion   of  circumstancea.      In  his  first  dcs- 

{atch  to  the^Secret  Committee,  Uarch  S2nd, 
e  lays : — 

We  hare  recently  juJged  it  e:ipedieRt  to  en- 
ter again  upon  an  expoeition  of  our  views  re- 
garding the  line  of  policy  which  it  may  be  pro- 
per for  OS  to  pursue  in  relation  to  ARghanislmi. 
To  onr  despatch  of  the  l&th  in*t.  on  this  subjert, 
addressed  to  hla  Exc  the  Commander-in-Ctiicl. 
we  would  solicit  the  particular  attention  of  your 
boa.  Committee.  It  contains  our  deliberate  bcd- 
timents  on  the  present  position  of  affuini  in  xliai 
country,  and  the  course  we  should  pursue  to- 
wards the  retrieval  of  our  late  niiliiary  diBgrftcr. 
and  our  final  withdrawal  of  our  army  from  AH- 
gfaanistan.  it  points  out  the  conditions  on  whicii 
we  can  sanction  the  continuance  during  tiie 
coming  season  of  Maini -General  Pollock's  roci-e 
in  the  valley  of  Jellalabad,  afler  he  shall  ha\'c 

Enetrated  by  force  or  by  negotiation  the  Khy- 
r  Pass.  It  discourages  the  expectaLion  Ih.ii 
Major-Gen.  Nott'i  force,  though  reinforced  l)y 
that  of  Brig-  England,  will,  in  consequence  of 
the  inefficiency  of  its  field  equipments,  be  able  to 
effect  much  more  than  iho  relief  of  the  poets  of 
Kelat-i-Ghilxie  and  of  Ghuznee,  and  the  security 


•fits  own 


0  the  Indue. 


The  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
shove  referred  to,  lays  fully  before  him 
"the  deliberate  views  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  measures  to  be  pur. 
sued  in  Afghanistan."  The  disasters 
which  had  befallen  our  army  at  Cabul, 
*'  followed  by  the  universal  hostility  of  tLe 
vhole  people  of  AffghanistBn,nnited  against 
KB  in  a  war  which  nas  atfsamed  a  religious 
u  well  as  a  national  characteT,"  ths  Gov- 
Mnar-Gsnanl  ud  hii  Council    obnrve, 


"  compel  ns  to  adopt  the  eonelnsion  that 
the  possession  of  AiTghanistan,  could  we 
recover  it,  would  he  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  atrength,  in  resistintf  the 
invasion  of  any  army  from  the  West,  and 
therefore,  that  the  ground  upon  which  (be 
policy  of  the  advance  of  our  troops  to  that 
country  mainly  rested  has  altogether  ceas- 
ed to  exist."  The  policy  to  he  pursued, 
therefore,  was,  in  their  opinion,  to  be 
guided  hy  military  considerationa — ^the 
safety  of  the  detached  bodies  of  our  troops 
at  Jellalabad,  Gbuzni,  and  Candaher;  the 
security  of  our  forces  then  in  the  field  from 
unnecessary  risk;  "and  finally,  the  re- 
establishment  of  our  military  reputation  hy 
the  infliction  of  some  signal  and  decisive 
blow  upon  the  Aflgbans,  which  may  make 
it  appear  to  them,  to  out  own  aubjects,  and 
to  our  allies,  that  we  have  the  power  of 
inflicting  punishment  upon  those  wbo  com- 
mit atrocities  and  violate  their  faith,  and 
that  we  withdraw  ultimately  from  Affghan- 
islan,  not  from  any  deficiency  of  means 
to  maintain  our  position,  but  because  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  king  we  have  set  up 
has  not,  as  we  were  erroneously  led  to 
imagine,  the  support  of  the  nation  oret 
which  he  bos  been  placed." 

Subsequent  to  this  despatch,  although, 
upon  the  whole,  the  prospects  had  to  tome 
extent  improved,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secret 
Committee  of  April  2'2nd,  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  Btatea  that  his  deliberate  opinion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  withdrawing  the 
troops  had  in  no  respect  altered,  and  that 
this  opinion  is  founded  "upon  a  general 
view  of  our  military,  political,  and  financisl 
situation."  Three  days  previously,  orders 
had  been  issued  (p.  223}  to  Mnjoi-GeD. 
Nott  to  evacuate  Candahsr  and  to  retire  to 
Sukkur,  the  fall  of  Gbuzni,  Lord  Elkuba- 
Tough  observes  to  Sir  Jasper  NicoUi 
(p.  224,)  having  removed  the  principal  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  expedient  to  retain 
the  force  ot  Candahar,  and  the  check  sui- 
mined  by  Brig.  England  "  having  crippled 
the  before  limited  means  of  movement  and 
of  action  which  were  possessed  by  Major- 
Gen.  Nott." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  pe- 
remptory orders  were  issued  to  General 
Pollock,  who  had  the  pass,  and  reached 
Jellalabad,  to  retire  from  thence.  The 
want  of  carriage,  however,  which  had  pre- 
vented the  general  from  advancing,  op- 
posed equal  obstacles  to  his  retiring ;  and 
General  Nott,  in  a  well  reasoned  dnutcli 
of  Uarch  24th  (p.  S44>)  urg«s '  ths ' hieipe- 
diency  of  a  hasty  ratireueat.  "At  tb« 
pr«B«nt  lime,"  lie  ebMrre^  "the' imptva- 


18U.] 

■ioB  of  oar  military  strength  among  the 
paaple  of  this  country  (Afighanistan,) 
thoDffh  weakened  by  ilie  occunencea  a 
Cabul,  is  not  destroyed  ;  but  if  we  nou 
rtliro,  and  it  ehould  Bgaia  become  neces 
mry  lo  advnnce.  we  shall  labor  undei 
imnjr  disadrantnjTO'<i  the  moat  serious  o 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  a  distrust  of 
iheir  strength  among  our  soldiers,  which 
■«y  admiation  of  weakness  is  so  well  cal' 
Culateit  In  induce  ;  and  in  what  other  iighl 
oould  a  withdrawal  from  Jellalabad  or  Can' 
dahar  be  viewed  I"  He  Muggesls  that 
JellaUbftd  should  be  held  in  considerabli 
force,  and  a  mDvoment  be  made  oa  Cabul 
from  Candahnr,  and  he  strongly  deprecates 
the  effects  which  a  hasty  retirement 
turn  on  BeloDchistan,  and  even  < 
Mvigation  of  the  Indus.  In  another  letter, 
the  general  says : 

Pcrhnpa  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  ob- 
irve  Ibnt,  in  my  linmble  opinion,  an  unnec      " 

lyal&rai  has  been  created  regarding  ihe  poi. 

W«ur  Iroopa  in  this  country,  and  ol  iht:  eLrenjjth 
isd  power  of  the  onoiuy  we  have  to  contend 
with.  This  enemy  cannot  face  our  troops  in  the 
Celd  with  any  chance  of  bucccm,  however  supe- 
rlsf  Ibey  may  be  in  numbers,  provided  iheae  pre- 
CRulieiM  are  stnctly  obaervcd  which  war  be- 
Iween  n  small  body  of  diacipLined  Boldiers  and  a 
fast  crowd  of  untrained,  unorganized,  and  half- 
aiviUzed  people  constantly  renders  necessary. 
Trua,  the  British  troops  sulFered  a  dreadliil  di^ 
Vter  ftt  Cabul,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume 
to  point  out  why  this  happened,  liovrever  evident 
I  may  conceive  the  reasona,  and  the  long  train 
of  military  and  political  eveuia  which  led  lo  the 
mi  cataatrophe.  ' 

The  representations  of  General  Noll  did 
nsi  induce  the  Governor-General  lo  vary 
bia  ivstructions  for  his  evacuation  of  Can- 
dahar  and  retirement  lo  Sukkur,  though  he 
I«fl  tbo   time  and   mode  of  retiring  to  Ihe 
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Ueanwhile,  the  positi  m  of  General  Pol- 
lock Ot  Jellalabad,  and  the  apprehension 
that  he  meditated  an  advance  into  the 
eoantry,  disposed  the  insurgent  chiefs,  and 
eipeeially  Mahomed  AUhbar  Kahn,  to  ne- 
gotiate with  him.  A  communication  was 
Teeeifed  by  General  Pollock  from  Major 
Potiingor  (sent  by  Capt.  Colin  Mnckcniie,) 
dated  at  Tazen,  April  20th,  lo  the  follow- 
ing e  fleet : — 

The  (irdnr  wishes  to  know,  in  the  firat  place, 
if  we  will  cuneciit  lu  withdraw  the  greater  part 
of  our  troop*,  and  leave  an  agent,  with  a  smull 
body  of  men,  to  act  with  whoever  ilio  nonfede- 
nlea  may  elect  as  chief,  in  which  choice  they 
BroMae  to  be  Kiiided  by  the  wishes  of  the  two 
aeUDlu  io  Cabal,  and  wish  us  to  release  Do«l 
HahMwd  Khnn  i  secondly,  ihey  propose  that, 
if  Iha  British  Goveroment  have  determined  on 


subjugating  the  counlry,  and  continuing  tha 
Wdr,  the  prisoners  at  present  in  AfiifhaDislaa 
fhall  be  exchanged  for  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  his 
r.imily,  and  atlendunts,  and  that  The  issue  be  de- 
pendent on  the  Bword :  thirdly,  in  ihe  event  of  nei- 
ther of  those  propositions  being  approved  of, 
they  wish  to  know  what  terms  will  be  granted 
to  iLemselveii  individually )  whether  we,  in  the 
event  of  their  auhmissian,  will  canline  tbcm,  send 
ihcm  to  Indin,  tiike  hostages  trom  them,  reduce 
their  pay ;  in  sliort,  what  they  have  in  expect 
I'rom  our  clemency. 

General  Pollock,  who  seems  lo  have  been 
most  anxious  to  recover  the  prisonera, 
urged  the  chiefs  to  release  ihem  immediate- 
ly, as  a  means  of  facilitating  further  commu- 
nication between  the  Governments  ;  ndding 
that,  if  money  be  a  consideration, he  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  two  tacs  of  rupees  to  the  sirdar, 
upon  the  prisoners  being  delivered  to  him 
in  camp.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  fur- 
ther message  from  Akhbar  Khan  himself, 
delivered  privately  by  him  to  Capt.  Mac- 
kenzie, desiring  to  know  what  be  personally 
might  expect  from  our  clemency,  being 
willing  to  separate  himself  entirely  from 
the  hoslile  faction.  Lord  Ellenboruugh, 
from  the  lirsi,  opposed  the  exhibition  of  any 
clemency  towards  Akhbar  Khan,  "the  ac- 
knowledged murderer  of  the  Gnvoy,  and  who 
deceived  and  betrayed  a  British  army  into 
a  position  in  which  it  was  destroyed."  Hia 
lordship  disapproved  of  the  offer  lo  ransom 
the  prisoners,  and  regretted  that  any  ne- 
cessity should  have  arisen  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Mahomed  Athbar.  With 
respect  to  the  release  of  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  the  major-general  was  authorized  to 
speak  of  it  "as an  event  which,  under  va- 
rious contingencea  of  circumstances,  might 
not  be  altogelher  impossible." 

The  death  of  Shah  Shooja  served  but  to 
eonlirm  the  Governor-General  and  hia 
Council  in  their  resolution.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Clerk,  May  16th,  Mr.  Secretary  Mod- 
dock  gives  that  gentleman  instructions  to 
make  known  to  the  government  of  Lahora 
ihe  views  of  that  of  British  India,  in  tha 
iltered  condition  of  Affghanistan  during 
;he  past  four  years.  He  observes  that  the 
object  of  the  tripartite  treaty  was  "  lo  re* 
B  from  the  government  of  AITghanialan 
ble  chief,  who  had,  in  the  course  of 
many  years,  succeeded  in  uniting  it  under 
ule  ;  who  was  forming  and  disciplining 
rmy,  and  was  supposed  lo  entertain,  in 
^unction  with  the  powers  of  the  West, 
projects  of  hostility  lo  the  adjoining  statei 
on  the  Indus."  That  object  had  been  com- 
etely  effected.  A  further  object  was  to 
ibstiiuie  for  the  authority  of  Dost  Ma- 
homed Khan,  deemed  hostile,  that  of  Shah 
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ShoDJa,  which,  it  was  expected,  would  be  '  ctct  termi  were  Agnti  to,"  and  the  pay- 
friendly  ;  but  it  had  beea  proved  by  recent,  ment  of  two  lacs  for  the  priaoners.  The 
as  well  as  all  past,  experience,  "that  a '  GoTernor-G^neral,  in  his  remarks  (May 
sorereign  who  appears  lo  be  altogether  the  21)  upon  the  reply  to  Alchhar  Khan'a  pro. 
iDatrument  of  a  foreign  state  cannot  obtain    poBs),   again    regreta   that   money   ahoold 


the  willing  support  of  his  subjecis, 

wield  their  power  in  favor  of  ihat  foreign  <  prisoner 


red  for  the  release  of  the 

d  stilt  more  that  the  general 

e  considered  it  necessary,  nn- 

ject  of  hatred  or  contempt  to  hii  subjects,    der  any  circumstancea,  to  have  had  any 

■nd  his  only  resource,  if  he  be  desirous  of,  communication  whatever  of  a  diplomatic 


alate ;  on  the  contrary-,  he  will  be  i 


"  should  hai 


icuring  their  willing  allegiai 
throwing  himself  into  tbeir 
•erting  his   independent 
state  which  placed  him  i 


will  be  i 
and 


nature   with  Mahomed    Akhbar  Khan, 
I  whom  it  must  be  impoaiible  for  any  one  10 


of  the   foreign    place  any  trust." 


The  resolution  of  Lord  ElleDhoroogh  lo 


The  object  of  the  joint  policy  of  the  two  ,  withdraw  the  British  forcea  from  Affgl 
governments  should,  therefore,  be  to       ■     i  ■  ■  ■      '        •-       •    .    .  .i  . 


^  istan  remained  unaltered,  but  the  mode  of 

tain  Affghanistan  in  that  state  in  which  it !  effecting  the  withdrawal  became  modified 
maybe  unable  to  do  any  thing  against  us,  I  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  In  Mr. 
"foregoing  the  visionary  design  of  placing  I ""  ■■    >  >     •,    •  ..      .    n 

it  Id  a  state  in  which  it  conld,  as  a  united 
monarchy,  be  powerful  for  us  against  en  i 
enemy  advancing  from  the  West,  and  yet 
be  content  to  entertain  no  views  of  am- 
bition against  its  neighbors  in  the  East." 
This  object,  the  Governor-General  thought, 
*'  will  be  best  eflected  by  leaving  the  Aff- 
gbans  to  themielvea." 

On  the  3rd  May,  Major  Pottinger  writes 
again  to  General  Pollock,  apparently  ad- 
vising a  compromise  with  Ahkbar  Khan, 
and  the  payment  of  money  for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners.  He  forwards  another  writ- 
ten (unsigned)  memorandum  from  the  sir- 
dar, the  effect  of  which  is  tb  require  an 
amnesty  for  himself  and  Mahomed  Shah 
Khan  ;  that  they  shall  not  be  sent  out  of 
Cabul ;  that  if  the  British  intended  merely 
to  revenge  themselves  and  quit  the  country, 
the  government  might  be  conferred  upon 
him  ;  and  that  he  might  have  a  jaghire  of 
two  lacs,  and  eight  Ircs  as  a  present  ! 
Major  Pottinger  considers  these  dernands 
(except  the  money)  as  modernte,  observing 
that  the  ruling  faction  at  Cabul  had  offered 
the  crown  to  Alihbar  Kban,  and  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  his  conduct,  in  con- 
tinuing the  negotiation,  proved  his  sin- 
cerity. The  sirdar,  in  his  memoranduni, 
thus  alludes  to  his  proceeding  during  the 
tetreat  of  the  British  troops  from  Cabul : — 

In  the  lime  when  Fotiinger,  Lawrence,  and 
Mackenzie  sahibs  came  at  the  elBse  of  Bootkak, 
I  agreed  to  their  wishes,  and  did  all  in  my  power 
to  protect  the  army,  as  is  well  known  Lo  tile 
above-mentioned  sahibs;  but  1  could  not  save 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  as  tlie 
mxard  ("mob  of  Affghaiia  "}  was  disorganized, 
and  the  British  soldiers  could  not  protect  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  frost ;  and,  moreover, 
the  gentlemen  did  not  attend  to  my  advice. 

General  Pollock's  reply  guaranteed  no- 
thing but  an  **  amnesty  for  uie  past,  when- 


Secretary  Maddock's  letter  to  General  Pol- 
lock, of  June  lat,  it  is  observed  : — 

The  retirement  of  your  army  immediately 
al\er  the  victory  eaine a  by  Sir  Robert  Sale,  the 
forcing  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  the  relief  of 
Jellalabad,  would  have  had  the  appearonce  of  a 
milirary  operation  succesefully  accomplished, 
and  even  triumphantly  achieved  ;  it*  retirement, 
after  six  months  of  inaction,  before  a  following 
army  of  Afighans,  will  have  an  appearance  of 
a  dinerent  and  less  advantageous  character.  It 
would  be  desirable,  undoubtedly,  that,  before 
finally  quilling  ASghanisian,  you  seem  to  com- 
pel you  lo  remain  there  till  October,  the  Oove- 
nor-General  earnestly  hopes  that  you  may  be 
enabled  lo  draw  the  enemy  into  a  posirion  in 
which  you  may  strike  such  a  blow  eSectuoUy. 

The  directions  of  the  Government  to 
withdraw*  from  the  country  were  carried 
into  effect  hy  General  Nott  in  Western 
Affghanistan,  in  May,  so  far  as  to  evacuate 
Kclat-i-Ghilzie ;  but  though  the  order  ap> 
plied  in  the  same  positive  manner  to  Can- 
dahar  itself,  the  general  observed  that  the 
measure  would  take  some  time  to  arrange, 
and  that  this  would  afford  the  Government 
nmple  time  to  reconsider  the  order,  and 
bis  objections  to  the  measure  of  a  hasty 
retreat.  The  Governor-General  did  give 
this  order  a  reconsideration,  and  the  result 
'  was  that  he  left  to  the  general's  discretion 
the  line  by  which  he  should  withdraw  hia 
force.  In  his  letter  to  General  Nott,  dated 
July  4th,  Lord  Eltenborough  thus  marlu 
out  his  course  of  proceeding  : 

Nothing  linaoerurred  lo  induce  me  to  change 
my  firet  opinion,  that  the  mensure,  commanded 
by  CODS  iclemt  ions  of  political  and  military  pru- 
dence, is  to  bring  bach  the  armies  now  in  Aff- 
ghanieian  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  their 
retirement  can  be  eSected,  consistently  wiih  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  troops,  into  positions 
wherein  they  may  nave  easy  and  certain  com- 
munication with  India ;  and  to  this  extent  tbe 
instructiona  you  bai 
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_  .  .iproTtid  position  of  ynur  army,  with  [ 

idicicnt  in^ans  of  corriajce  far  as  large  a  torcc 
^  ii  is  neceasnry  to  (nove  in  AITjflianiaian,  iii< 
jncea  me  now  lc>  leave  to  your  option  the  tine 
^  Mhich  you  shall  withdraw  your  troopi  from 
Aal  country.  If  yoit  (let«rinine  upon  moving 
Vpon  Ghiixnec,  Cnhool.  and  JdJalahad,  you  will 
B(|u>i<i,  for  the  transport  of  proviiioiii.  a  much 
llargcr  amount  of  carriage ;  nnd  you  will  be 
wttctieally  without  communications,  from  the 
wnc  of  your  leaving  Candahar.  Dependent  en- 
'flrelyupon  the  courat'eofyour  army,  and  upon 
'ftur  own  ability  in  directing  it,  I  should  not 
|k*9  toy  doubt  aa  to  the  Ruccess  of  ihe  opera- 
tion i  but  whedter  you  will  be  able  to  obiain  pro- 
wiofie  for  your  iroopH  during  the  whole  march, 
^d  forage  for  yoixr  animals,  may  be  a  mailer 


Mot  the  superior  courage  of  tlie  Affghans,  but 
.  and  ine  inclemency  of  the  eeaeon,  which 
_  .  3  Ihe  ileatruclion  of  the  army  at  Cabool : 
mod  you  must  feel,  us  I  do,  titat  the  losa  of  an- 
glher  army,  from  whittever  cause  it  might 
Brtee,  might  ne  fatal  to  our  Government  In  India. 
I  do  not  undervalue  the  aid  which  our  Govcrn- 
neni  in  India  woul'l  receive  from  the  succeasfnl 
txemidon  b;  your  army  of  a  march  through 
OhnKMe  and  Cabool,  over  the  sceneii  of  our  late 
^baiters.  1  know  all  the  effect  which  it  would 
kve  upon  the  midst  of  our  soldiers,  of  our  alliea, 
of  oar  enemies,  in  Asia,  and  of  our  countrymen 
knd  at*  all  foreign  nations,  in  Europe.  It  ia  an 
•bject  of  juat  aiuhitiun,  n'liidi  no  one  more  ttian 
iiysetr  would  rejoice  to  see  eliecied;  but  I  ace 
Aal  (hilure  in  the  attempt  is  eertain  and  trre- 
Wevable  ruin ;  and  I  would  endeavor  to  inspire 
you  with  Ihe  neecaaary  caution,  and  make 
you  feel  that,  great  as  are  the  objects  to  be 
plained  by  succeas,  the  risk  ia  great  also.  You 
kill  recollect  that  what  yat>  wilThave  to  make  is 
■  luec-CfsfuI  march  ;  that  that  marcli  moat  noi 
lie  delayed  by  any  hazardona  opt^raliona  ngainFi 
Otnixnee  or  Cabool ;  that  you  should  carefultv 
nleulate  the  time  required  to  enable  you  to  reacli 
XBUalnbud  In  tlie  first  week  in  October,  ao  aa  to 
0  the  rear-guard  of  Mnjor-Generol  Pollock'i 
_if.  If  you  ahould  be  enabled  by  a  cmip'tle- 
om  to  get  poescsaioD  of  Ghuznee  and  Cnbool, 
It  will  Hct  ns  you  see  Gt,  nnd  leave  decisive 
of  ihc  power  of  the  British  army,  without 
lupeaching  its  humanity.  You  will  bring  away 
'im  the  tomb  of  Muhmood  of  Ghuznee,  hia 
lb,  which  hangs  over  it ;  and  you  will  bring 
^^  my  (he  gales  of  his  tomb,  whicn  are  the  gates 
'af  toe  temple  of  Somnaut.  These  will  be  the 
Hut  trophies  of  your  auccesaful  march. ' 

Id  hi»  despatch  to  the  Secret  Committee, 
Aufnst  16th,  the  Governor-General  states 
ilbat  he  ailhereil  absolutely  to  his  original 
JDtention  of  withdrawing  the  tvbule  army 
^roRi  AfTghanisian.  "Some  risk,"  be  ob- 
[•erven,  "I  deem  it  justifiable  to  incur  fo: 
;th«  Tccovery  of  the  guns  and  of  the  prison- 
W,  and  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  Iri- 
Bfflphant  march  of  a  British  army  over  the 

Kound  on  which  it  once  sulTered  defeat; 
1 1  eomider  tbc  prsBervaiioa  of  the  army 


I  ASglianisian  essentia)  to  the  preservation 
r  our  empire  in  ludia;  and,  however  the 
world  might  forgive  or  applaud  me,  1  should 
never  forgive  myself,  if  1  exposed  that  army 
to  any  material  and  serious  danger,  for  the 
possible  accomplishment  of  any  object  now 
to  be  obtained  in  Afghanistan." 

Thedeterminalion  being,  therefore,  form- 
I  not  to  retire  the  British  forces  without 
doing  Bomelhing  to  repair  tho  wrongs  and 
the  disgrace  they  had  sufTercd,  the  instruc- 
tions 10  General  Pollock  (July  23)  were  to 
t  his  force  vigorously,  "giving  every 
proof  of  Britisli  power  which  is  not  incon- 
nt  with  the  usages  of  war  and  the  dic- 
tates of  British  humanity;  but  you  will 
ever  forget  that,  after  so  exhibiting  that 
ower,  you  are,  without  allowing  yourself 
0  be  diverted  therefrom  by  any  object,  to 
ibey  the  positive  orders  of  your  Govern- 
nent  to  witiidraw  your  army  from  AlTghaQ- 
istan.  It  will  be  your  highest  praise,"  bis 
lordship  adds,  "after  having  re-established 
the  opinion  of  the  invincibility  of  the  Brit- 
ish arms  upon  the  scene  of  their  lute  mis* 
'nrtunes.  to  restore  its  armies  lo  India  in  a 
lerfcclly  efficient  state,  at  a  period  when, 
assure  you,  their  presence  in  India  is  most 
lesirable."  He  gives  the  general  directions, 
n  case  of  the  copture  or  surrender  of  Ma- 
lomed  Alfhbar  Khan.  "  To  the  possession 
of  that  cliief's  person  I  attach  very  great 
importance.  You  are  already  authorized  to 
give  an  assurance  that  his  life  ahall  be 
spared;  but  you  ivill  not  make  any  other 
condition,  nor  make  that  lightly.  1  earnest- 
ly desire  that  that  chief,  the  avowed  mur- 
derer of  Sir  William  Macnaghtcn,  and  the 
betrayer  of  a  Briiiah  army,  should  come 
into  our  power  without  any  condition  what- 
soever." Subsequently  (August  3rd),  the 
Governor-General  instructs  General  Pol- 
lock, in  the  event  of  the  aidar  coming  into 
his  hands  without  any  previous  conditions 
for  preserving  his  life,  to  place  him  upon 
his  trial,  and,  if  he  should  be  convicted,  to 
deal  with  him  as  he  would  with  any  person 
who  might  be  convicted,  under  similar  cii- 
cumstances,  of  the  crime  of  murder,  liaving 
regard  to  the  jeopardy  of  the  prisoners.  "1 
have  adopted  this  step  upon  full  considera- 
tion and  with  a  thorough  conviction  of  iti 
expediency,"  his  lordship  observes,  in  bis 
despatch  to  the  Secret  Committee. 

General  Nolt  availed  himself  (July  26)  of 
the  option  allowed  him  by  ihe  Governor- 
General,  and  decided  upon  ii  march  lo  Ca- 
bul,  "hoviog  looked  at  the  difficulties  in 
every  point  of  view,  and  reflected  on  the 
advantages  which  would  attend  a  succesa- 
ful  accomplisbinent  of  such  a  move,  and  the 
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moral  inflaeoce  it  would  have  throughout 
Asia.  There  shall  be  no  unnecessanr  risk/* 
he  says;  ^and,  if  expedient,  I  will  mask 
Ghuznee,  and  even  Cabool ;  but,  if  an  op- 
portunity should  ofier,  I  will  endeavor  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the  honor  of  our 
arms.  I  am  most  anxious,"  he  adds,  ^*  not- 
withstanding the  conduct  of  the  Afighan 
chiefs,  that  our  army  should  leave  a  deep 
impression  on  the  people  of  this  country, 
of  our  character  for  forbearance  and  huma- 
nity." 

The  two  forces  consequently  advanced 
from  their  respective  positions,  and  met  in 
September  at  Cnbul. 

The  situation  of  the  prisoners  had  been  a 
subject  of  theGovernor-Generars  '^anxious 
consideration."  So  early  as  April  25,  Mr. 
Secretary  Maddock  wrote  to  General  Pol- 
lock upon  this  subject.  He  observed  that 
the  only  safe  and  honorable  course  for  a 
government  to  pursue,  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, was  to  effect  the  release  by  a  general 
exchange,  their  ransom  being  a  practice  un- 
known to  civilized  nations ;  and  if  the  Aflf- 
ghans  had  no  general  government,  there 
should  be  no  reservation  of  any  prisoners 
in  our  hands ;  but  as  they  were  held  by  indi- 
vidual chiefs  for  their  personal  benefit,  the 
general  is  authorized  to  make  such  partial 
arrangement  as  he  might  deem  most  advi- 
sable. Accordingly,  as  before  stated,  the 
general  ofiered  two  lacs  of  rupees  for  their 
liberation.  When  all  negotiation  on  his 
part  failed,  and  the  army  advanced  upon 
Cabul,  the  Governor-General  directed  him 
(September  13)  to  ^^  cause  it  to  be  intima- 
ted to  Mahomed  Akhbar  Khan,  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  further  delay  taking  place  in 
their  delivery,  upon  the  proposed  condition 
of  the  release  of  all  the  Afghan  prisoners 
in  our  hands,  it  is  his  lordship's  intention  to 
remove  Mahomed  Akhbar  Khan's  family 
from  Loodiana ;  and  that  it  is  under  his 
lordship's  consideration,  whether  Mahomed 
Akhbar  Khan's  wife  and  children  should  not 
be  immediately  sent  to  Calcutta,  and  event- 
ually to  England." 

These  documents  clear  up  much  of  the  ap- 
parent inconsistency  and  vacillation  which 
were  imputed  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  authorities  in  relation  to  this 
measure  by  writers  in  India,  and  which  evi- 
dently arose  from  the  caution  most  proper- 
ly observed  by  the  Governor-General  in 
guarding  his  intentions  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  being  divulged,  and  from  their  oc- 
easional  disclosure  by  breaches  of  confi- 
dence in  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
■eeret.  Much  mischief  seems  to  have  been 
oecaiioned  by  this  paltry  treachery.    Gen* 
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eral  Pollock  tells  Sir  Jasper  Nicolis,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  that  some  person  in 
his  (Sir  Jasper's)  suite  had  communicated 
a  secret  of  importance  to  an  individual  in 
the  general's  camp.  General  Nott  writes 
(May  17)  to  Mr.  Maddock :  **  I  will  not  con- 
ceal from  you  that  I  have,  and  still  may  ex- 
perience much  inconvenience,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  directed  in  your 
communications  being  made  public  ;  the 
subject  of  your  letter  of  the  15tb  March 
was  speedily  known,  even  to  the  Affghao 
chiefs,  although  I  have  not,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, made  known  its  contents  to  my  old 
and  confidential  staff;  and  your  communi- 
cations, now  under  reply,  may  possibly  be- 
come equally  public,  and  still  more  serious- 
ly injurious."  The  Governor-General,  in 
consequence  of  these  intimations,  thought 
it  necessary  **  to  impress  upon  every  officer 
employed  m  the  military  or  political  service 
of  the  Government  the  necessity  of  preser- 
ving absolute  secrecy  in  all  matters  of  a 
military  nature  which  may  come  officially 
to  his  knowledge."  For  this  caution,  con<* 
veyed  in  the  most  inoffensive  terms,  bis 
lordship  (if  we  remember  rightly)  received 
the  severe  reprehension  of  a  portion  of  the 
Indian  press. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  these  papers 
without  remarking  upon  another  instance 
of  that  culpable  practice  of  mutilating  and 
falsifying  official  despatches  which  seems 
now  to  have  grown  into  a  system  in  the 
public  offices.  We  pointed  out  on  a  former 
occasion*  the  improper  liberties  taken  with 
one  of  Sir  Robert  Sale's  despatches,  in 
which  important  passages  had  been  omitted 
in  the  copies  published  at  home.  In  the 
collection  before  us,  we  find  proof  of,  per- 
haps, a  more  censurable  example  of  similar 
mutilation  in  India.  The  published  extract 
from  General  Pollock's  despatch  of  Octo-  * 
her  ISthf  concluded  thus : 

Previous  to  my  departure  from  Cabool,  I  de- 
stroyed with  ffunpowder  the  grand  bazaar  of 
that  city,  called  the  Chahar  Chuttah,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Arungzebe,  by  the  celebrated  Ali  Mur- 
dan  Khan,  and  which  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  th*e  most  frequented  part  of  Cabool,  and 
known  as  the  grand  emporium  of  this  part  of 
Ceniral  Asia.  The  remains  of  the  late  Envov 
and  Minister  had  been  exposed  to  public  insult 
in  this  bazaar,  and  my  motive  in  effecting  its 
(lestraction  has  been  to  impress  upon  the  Aff- 

ghans,  that  their  atrocious  conduct  tow^ardsa 
ritish  functionary  has  not  been  suffered  to  pass 
with  impimity. 

In  the  extract  amongst  the  papers  before 
us,  the  following  passage  immedietely 
follows : 

*  Vol.  zzztU.  p.  193,  Af .  latelL     f  As.  Inlsll.  p.  II. 
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A  Riosqur,  sAso,  at  one  end  of  the  baznar,  and 
motlier  near  Ilie  canlonnient,  lilleil  wilh  vene- 
tinoB,  othftrwiae  ornameDlcd  with  European 
materinlB,  and  designated  as  the  Feringlice 
Mosque,  to  commemorate  the  events  of  last 
year,  have  likewise  been  destroyed. 

This  attempt  to  conceHl  the  Tact  of  the 
destruction  of  the  masques  is  the  sevc 
cenxire  that  could  be  pronounced  upon  the 
act. 


THE  ADVENT  BELLS. 

Fm  Ike  DubliD  L-aionilr  UiguilH. 

1  Mt  kIodc,  and  oul  upon  ibe  night 

Qajed  ftom  a  window,  where  ihe  light  hoar'froit 

H*d  C(l«ped  Ihe  glade,  and  lo  the  moving  moon 

Wo»e  a  bright  web  of  smiles ;  and  high,  but  fiir, 

AloDg  processinn  ormsjeitic  ttees 

Pwjerved  (lie  ihBdow  of  [heir  dignity, 

Though  skeleton  I,  and  gcatcBiy  deigned  to  move 

B*lbte  tba  UDcaurleottt  bieeze- 

Within,  my  flra 
Bad  died  to  Embere,  and  the  tapac's  light 
Cpitaited  drowsily  from  lime  lo  lime, 
And  tboughii  ikimmed  silently  about  my  brain, 
Aliva,  bnl  dim-     I  deemed  all  men  asleep. 
Fast  ai  the  faWDi  benealli  ilia  tangled  oalc. 
And  folt  a  pleasure  to  be  wnlchiiig  Ihero 
Wilb  hearen  opon  the  tlumhet  of  Ihe  world. 
Unmindful  man  !  I  cried, — 'lis  well  for  iheo 
That  Ibere  are  aentincla  who  Bland  bofoie 
TIm  B*srl ailing  doors,  and,  spirJI-eyed, 
Plash  Ibrough  the  darkneu  into  Naiuro'i  bteast 
Tbe  glancB  ofsafety  •     Were  it  ihou  alone 
Had  charge  of  her,  before  lo-morrow'i  dawn 
Tha  moon  might  inra  to  blood,  and  lbs  set  sun 
Swerve  from  ih'  eolipiic,  and  the  host  of  heaven 
Bunt  from  their  bonds,  like  eharEsrsfrom  therein. 
Abroad  into  immeniily  <    But  now 
BeboM  night's  hosts  revealed  I    Across  the  lawn 
tJlisMkan  oA  for  fairies)  trip  light  troops 
or  gasniiau  ipirita  ;  and  on  every  star 
SiH  a  bright  eharioteer.  and  steers  his  orb 
Wilh  Irani^iiil  speed,  flashing  a  Ibausunit  beams 
Frnm  the  blaecansuway  of  Ibe  flrmameni, 
Wbtch  glance  to  earth,  and  thoro  lie  quivering,  o'er 
The  froieci  plains  one  instant,  eie  they  die. 
AUs  for  man  !     Wliere  all  i>  quick  wilb  Ufo, 
Husi  be  obey  his  destiny — and  sleep  I 

Jaat  then  npon  a  gust  there  swept  a  strain, 
Sa  (btDlly  hoard,  'twas  scarcely  more  than  Iboaghl, 
Tet  fall  nfswcelness — and  then  died  away, 
Tben  nMB,  and  took  a  tone  mora  di>Sniie — 
The  peal  ofbells.     Yet  1  could  scarce  believe. 
In  Ihat  scoluded  place,  and  silent  hour. 
Hard  upon  midnight,  there  was  thought  of  things 
So  •Dtteb  in  tone  with  poetry  and  heaven. 
Beyond  ihe  lawn,  and  grove,  and  lainy  a  roof, 
The  pariah  church  lay  far.  'Twui  from  hor  tower 
The  si'Und  leaped  forth — and  1  was  fain  lo  niuia 
What  il  miKbi  mean — when  like  a  tlash  it  sprung 
Up  II)  my  memory,  ihsi  the  coming  stroke 
Of  midtiigUt  nsherad  in  the  Aitvisr  MoiH. 
I  dnsed  my  shutier.  and,  ere  yet  the  peal 
Had  tobflied  lo  the  solemn  itroka  of  iwelf B, 
L«iir  on  my  knees,  and  not  wiihoui  some  tears, 
Had  owned  the  selDsb  arroganee  of  heart. 
Which  could  n'li  finnd  wiihin  God's  temple-dome, 
Boi  1  must  bar  the  door  upon  mankind. 


8EIIVIA. 


A  v»ious  ditfcrence  has  arisen,  not  only  be- 
tween KuBEia  and  Turkey,  hut  also  between 
Rusaiaand  Austria,  respecting  the  principality  of 
Servia.  U  a  look  be  cast  at  the  Ironiier  tinea 
and  geographical  Ibrma  of  these  counlriet,  no- 
thing can  appear  so  prepotlerous  as  the  claim  of 
Russia  to  dominate  in  Servia.  The  mountains 
forming  the  stupendous  niilural  bulwark  of  Tran- 
sylvania stretch  north  of  the  Danube  to  no  very 
considerable  distance  from  iia  mouili,  leaving  a 
narrow  neck  of  pafisage  between  llieni  and  the 
Black  Sea,  through  which,  indeed,  Russian 
armies  may  descend  to  the  conquest  of  Turkev ; 
but  such  n  march  on  llieir  part  must  always  te 
with  the  permission  of  llic  militaiy  Power  la 
possession  of  the  natural  fortrese  of  Transylvi 


>  Servia, 


tensions  Don  through  this  pass  i 

wark,  and  extend    up  the  Danube 

a  country  which  Austria  holds,  as  it  were,  in  its 

band,  which  is  at  its  doors,  and  with  which  it 

ight,  by  Ihe  shghlesl  effort,  prevent  any  alher 
Power  from  interleriDg.  A  foreign  Power  might 
as  well  dispute  the  domination  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  with  Englanil,  as  Russia  dispute  Servia 
with  Austria. 

Then,  the  capital  of  Servin,  Belgrade,  has  be- 
longed to  Austria.  Slie  lost  it  about  a  century 
back  by  the  imbecility  of  her  diplomnlists,  mora 
than  by  Ihe  weakness  of  her  arms.  Yet  Russia 
ihstiluted  herself  even  here  as  proteclresa  of 
the  ChristJan  population,  in  lieu  of  Austria.  For 
the  latter  country  to  sufler  tills  Implies  that  sbo 
has  sunk  to  the  coiiditionofa  second-rate  Power. 
Unfortunately  she  had  whenServialiberBlpdilselT 
from  Turkey.  Austria  was  then  in  the  fan^s  of 
Napoleon.  'The  Servians  invain  sent  deputation* 
"  na.  From  Sl  Petersburg  alone  dill  they 
aid  and  encouragement.  The  Russian 
Court  aderwarda  insured  their  aenu- indepen- 
dence by  treaty. 

But  Austria,  restored  lo  her  indef  eiidenee  and 
her  old  territorial  preponderance  in  1815, 

ight  naturally  to  have  recovered,  at  the  same 
time,  her  influence  over  Servin.  But  Russia 
btks  been  a  warring,  an  acitive,  and  a  conquering 
Power  since  thai  time.  Ker  triumphant  murcJi 
across  Ibe  Balkan  has  kept  up  and  augmented 
her  supremacy.  And  Austria  has  been  thrown 
back  Lo  the  nullity  to  which  Ni^KileoQ  reduced 

preserving  unimpaired  her 
protectorate  of  Servia.  This  is  the  whole  secret 
of  her  present  diplomatic  menaces  and  eHbrls; 
if  Turkey  and  other  Powers  can  establish 
the  precedent  of  efTccling  a  revolution  in  any  of 
the  principalities  by  popular  insurrection  alone, 
and  that  then  this  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  fail 
accompli  from  the  impossibility  of  Russia  or  other 
Powers  marching  an  army  into  these  principali- 
ties, then  flicir  independence  is  virtually  esta- 
blished, or  the  path  to  it  so  plainly  marked  out  aa 
to  be  niuch  the  same  thing. 

If  affairs  on  the  Danube  were  likely  lo  remain 
in  statu  quo,  it  would  not  be  of  mnch  conse- 
quence ;  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
ChrislianB  of  North  Turkey  have  acquired  know- 
ledge and  spirit  and  hope  and  a  degree  of  union, 
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and  that  at  no  distant  time  they  will  endeavor 
to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  Turks  are 
self-banished  by  their  own  treaties  from  the 
three  principalities  still  tributary  to  them.  The 
three  fortresses  they  hold  in  Servia  would  not 
resist  even  a  popular  attack  for  a  week.  In 
Bosina  the  Turlcs  still  reign  as  feudal  chiefs,  but 
the  lute  Jirman,  lightening  the  burdens  on  the 
Christian  serfs,  shows  that  there  too  the  Turkish 
lords  are  menaced  with  the  same  ejection  as  that 
which  ousted  them  from  Servia.  Bulgaria  itself 
is  far  from  tranquil.  Prince  Michel  of  Servia 
had  an  understanding  with  its  clergy  and  with 
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the  principal  Christians,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  Ported  having  conspired  to  overthrow  him. 
But  Prince  Georffewitsch  cannot  he  passive  or 
anti-Christian ;  if  he  does,  he  falls.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  very  probable  dismemberment 
from  Turkey  of  all  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Balkan  at  no  distant  day.  Who  is  to  inherit 
them  7  The  object  of  Russia  is  no  doubt  to  pay 
Austria  with  Bosina  and  Servia  as  the  price  of 
her  liberty,  the  absorption  of  the  other  provinces, 
with  Bulgaria,  by  Russia.  The  western  Powers, 
on  the  other  nand,  must,  despite  of  themselves, 
aim  at  establishing  an  independent  Sclavonian 
confederacy  on  the  Danube.  Austria  wavers ; 
Its  hold  of  Hungary  is  lessening  every  day ;  and 
if  the  Czar  were  to  employ  his  rubles  and  his 
agents  in  fanning  the  flame  of  Magyarism,  he 
would  give  the  Court  of  Vienna  enough  to  do 
at  home  to  prevent  her  interfering  with  Russia 
on  the  Lower  Danube. 

Austria,  for  these  and  many  reasons,  was 
temporising ;  it  had  besought  Russia  to  interfere, 
when  of  a  sudden  the  young  Sultan,  it  is  not 
known  by  whose  counsel,  commits  an  act  which 
changes  the  entire  nature  of  the  case :  Abdel 
Medjid  sits  down  and  writes  a  letter  to  the 
Czar,  declaring  that  he  was  Sovereign  of  Servia, 
has  a  riffht  to  interfere  with  it,  at  least  so  far  as 
not  to  allow  its  throne  to  be  occupied  by  a  Prince 
who  plots  against  him,  and  that  he  is  determined 
to  maintain  the  election  of  Prince  Alexander, 
nor  make  the  least  change  or  excuse  therein. 
M.  Boutenief^  the  Russian  Envoy,  refuses  to 
send  so  imperative  a  letter  to  his  Sovereign. 
The  Turk  replies,  he  may  send  it  or  not :  he  has 
had  his  answer.  And  here  the  matter  rests.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  Abciel  Medjid  show  the  spirit 
of  his  father  Mahmood.  But  the  spirit  is  dan- 
gerous without,  at  least,  the  means  of  military 
success. — Examiner, 


SONNET. 

Here  let  me  sil,  beneath  this  shady  beach, 

Screeo'd  from  the  fervour  of  the  noonday  beam. 
And  gaze  with  fondnesiiOD  those  lips,  whose  speech, 

In  converse  eloquent,  like  swelling  stream, 
Pure  from  its  source,  pours  forth  its  silver  rill, 

And  chains  the  charmM  ear  with  ma^ic  art : 
What  bliss  to  know  that  heaving  bosom  siill 

Ls  the  lov'd  cradle  of  this  ihrobbine  heart, 
Where  all  my  wishes,  all  my  thoughts,  my  rest, 

In  weal,  in  woe !— foretaste  of  heaven  on  earth ! 
What  is  the  world  to  me,  thus  truly  blest, 

Who,  in  my  home,  beside  my  lowly  hearth, 
Find  in  the  magic  or  a  smile  repose, 
More  than  its  pomp,  its  honors,  wealth  bestows  I 

A.T.a. 


Lord  Campbell,  in  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  Friday,  March  31.  brought  forward  the 
resolutions  of  which  he  nad  given  notice,  and 
entered  at  some  length  into  the  causes  that  had 
produced  the  existing  controversy  in  Scotland. 
He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  church  of  Scot- 
land ;  he  was  reared  at  the  feet  of  one  of  its 
ministers ;  hut  nevertheless  he  hoped  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  that  establishment 
would  not  persevere  in  their  present  course.  If 
they  did,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  it 
would  end  in  a  separation  of  church  and  state. 
He  considered  that  such  a  step  would  be  highly 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  generally ;  and  so  (ar  as  his  exer- 
tions could  go,  he  would  endeavor  to  prevent 
such  an  unfortunate  result  The  noble  lord  con- 
cluded by  moving  his  resolutions,  which  were 
to  the  efiect — That  in  the  opinion  of  the  houso. 
the  church  of  Scotland  as  ny  law  establishea 
should  be  inviolably  maintamed;  that  it  had 

f>roduced  the  best  enect  upon  the  moral  and  re- 
igious  character  of  the  people  of  that  country ; 
that  with  a  view  to  heal  the  unhappy  divisions 
at  present  existing,  the  demands  oi  the  church, 
as  contained  in  the  papers  laid  before  the  houaei 
should  be  conceded  so  far  as  thev  may  be  con- 
sistently with  the  welfare  of  the  cnurch,  and  tiie 
existence  of  subordination  and  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  any  measure  for  correcting  the 
alleged  abuses  of  patronage,  and  insuring  the 
appointment  and  aamission  of  ministers  proper- 
ly qualified,  shall  be  constitutionally  brought 
before  the  house,  they  will  favorably  entertain 
the  same;  that  the  demand   of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  that  patronage  shall  be  abolished  as  a 
grievance,  is  unreasonable  and  unfounded ;  and 
that  the  aemand  to  give  to  the  church  courts 
absolute  authority  in  every  case  to  define  their 
own  jurisdiction,  without  any  power  in  the  civil 
courts  to  interfere,  is  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
manent welfare  or  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
ought  not  to  be  conceded. — The  Earl  of  Aber- 
OEEN  opposed  the  resolutions,  because  he  be- 
lieved tneir  adoption  would  aggravate  the  evils 
and  difiiculties  with  which  parliament  had  to 
grapple  in  dealing  wiih  the  subject    He  believ- 
ed there  were  few  members  of  that  house  who 
were  not  prepared  to  resist  the  preposterous  pre- 
tensions put  forward  by  the  church.    He  believ- 
ed that  cnurch  had  done  as  much  good  with  the 
least  expense  of  any  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.    With  regard  to  the  question  of 
patronage,  he  admitted  that  it  had  been  a  long 
time  exercised  without  any  complaint  or  remon- 
strance, but  for  his  part,  he  would  prefer  the 
abolition  of  patronage  to  the  existence  of  the 
veto.    When  in  Scotland  he  had  heard  the  cry 
of  "  No  corn  laws,"  '•  No  sliding  scale,"  but  he 
had  heard  no  cry  in  favor  of  non-intrusion. — 
Lord  Brougham  thought  those  parties  who  had 
set  at  defiance  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature 
in  Scotland,  and  subsequently  the  decision  of 
their  lordships'  house,  were  deserving  of  the 
strongest  reprehension.    He  thought  their  first 
duty  should  oe  to  pur^  themselves  of  the  of- 
fence  they  had  committed,  and  then  the  house 
ought  to  take  the  subject  into  its  eonsideratioo : 
but  until  that  was  done,  he  trould  recomineiid 


noconcwsinn  whatever.— The  Earl  of  HAnniNo- 
rrtn  opposed  the  reRolution!!,  as  diil  nlso  Lord 
CoTtbkram;  and  after  a  few  words  from  Lord 
Campkbli,  in  reply,  tlic  rcBoluUons  were  reject- 
td  without  a  division,  and  their  tordahipe  ad- 
jaumed.  "^ ■'-— 


Examiner 


Al  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  those  profcsa- 
ingaitaetimeni  to  the  principlea  of  Non-imni 
»U>a  in  the  Churrh  of  Scotland,  held  in  the 
Wtiterloo  Itooms,  Ediaburgh,  Dr.  Chalmers  ex- 
presBed  delight  at  the  preparations  which  were 
mafaiaf  for  ihe  dismplion  all  over  t!ie  country. 
He  was  delighted  to  eay  there  had  been  receiv- 
ed in  direct  coniributions  to  the  central  fund  the 
■uin  of  £40,000,  and  in  this  he  kept  out  of  view 
what  be  thought  was  the  great  Bhect  anchor  of 
the  free  Presbyterian  church — the  aBBocialioaa 
which  had  begun  to  be  formed  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  If  Ib^  went  on  as  at  present 
they  would  raise  £160,000— a  sum  that  would 
not  only  support  the  ejected  minislere,  but  would 
extend  the  free  Presbyterian  church,  and  cause 
it  to  shoot  ahead  of  air  per«ooa]  delicacies  aboul 
the  suhsialence  of  ministers.  He  did  not  doubl 
^t  in  a  few  years  tlicy  would 
with  churches  and  schools   


The  Non-inlrusionista  go  forward  with  their 
prtpnrativcs  for  a  new  seccEsion.  The  Special 
Commission  met  on  Tuesday  last  week  ;  when 
ihe  Deputation  to  London  presented  their  report 
The  Special  Commissian  recorded  a  minute, 
uiproving  of  the  report  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Commission,  and  rcapeerting  the  reasonable  na- 
inre  of  the  Church's  claims.  The  Church  had 
always  recognlKcd  llie  right  of  ilie  Slate  lo  fix 
tiie  condllions  of  their  connexion ;  she  believed, 
bowfivcr,  that  non-intrusion  was  a  fundamental 
priiMlple ;  and  she  had  simply  asked  for  an  act 
of  Parliament  carrying  out  that  principl"  ""'' 
^oleeling  her  from  the  interference  oftni 


Courts,  except  n 
the  f  hurrh  had 
by  Hie  Stale- 
"In  thefe  ( 
miasian  deem  it  i 
Aonnec  to  the  Chi 
do  with  the 


The 


,  the  Special  Ci 
imhent  upon  them  to 
li  and  country,  as  they  i 
paio  and  sorrow,  that 
rejection  of  the  Church's  claims  by  the 
Oovrrnment  and  by  Parliament  appears  to  them 
contlualvc  of  the  present  strufrsle,  and  that,  in 
di*  judgment  of  the  Commission,  nothing  re- 
naina  but  to  make  immediate  preparation  for 
the  new  state  of  things,  which  the  Church  must, 
wbraalhey  can  see,  contemplate  as  inevitable. 
■*  it  is  true  that  ilie  Special  Commissian  have 
no  power  lo  bring  Ihe  momentous  question  to  a 
6ml  olose,  but  must  report  tlieir  proceedings 
to  the  Uencral  Assembly.  They  ieel  it,  how- 
wer,  tft  be  their  duty,  in  so  unprecedented  a 
criu*,  and  considering  the  urgent  nccoesity  of 
preparing  for  (he  event  which  must  be  anticipa- 
Hrf  u  Uien  likely  lo  occur,  to  give  Ibrth  now 
ih^  deliberate  judgmeni  in  regard  lo  it,  and  to 
warn  llu:  Church  and  people  of  Scotland,  that, 
M&rnatbo  Commission  can  see,  no  course  will 
be  left  for  the  Assomhly,  or  for  Ihoae  who  hold 


sacred  the  principles  now  at  issue,  to  adopt,  but 
to    r<;liiiquieh   the    benefits    of  the   Establtsh- 

A  public  meeting  was  held  next  day  in  tlie 
Walerlan  Rooms;  at  which  Mr.  Fox  Maule, 
M.  P.,  Mr.  Campbell,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Sheriff  Mon- 
tealh,  Dr.  Gordon,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Candish, 
Dr.  Cunningiiara,  and  olher  leaders  of  the  party, 
were  present.  Mr.  Maule  was  chosen  lo  preside. 
In  an  energetic  speech,  he  observed,  that  they 
had  the  dnal  answer  of  Government  on  two 
points ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  thiit  he  would 
not  consent  to  the  Church's  claim,  because  if  ad- 
mitted on  the  North  side  of  the  Tweed  it  would 
spring  up  on  the  South ;  and  Sir  James  Graham 
said,  thathe  would  not  give  that,  without  which 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  change  the 
law,  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  The  time  for 
advocacy  had  passed,  and  Mr.  Maule  came 
there  to  associate  himself  with  them  in  the 
great  cause  of  national  liberty  boih  civil  and  re- 
ligious, The  Rev.  Dr.  Candish,  who  spoke  at 
some  length,  declared  that  nothing  was  left  for 
ihem  but  earnest,  vigorous,  and  systematic  pre- 
parations for  the  institution  of  the  Free  Preaby. 
lerian  Church  of  Scotland:  whetlier  with  or 
without  the  Queen's  Commission,  they  would 
have  a  free  Asscmbl;/  in  May. 

"  God  grant,  that  immediately  thereafler  we 
may  be  able  to  show  what  the  free  Gospel  is 
which  a  free  Assembly  are  prepared  to  give 
forth.  We  shall,  indeed,  cutuvate  in  our  own 
diRtricts ;  we  shall  have  staled  congregations, 
with  stated  elders  and  ministers ;  but  we  shall 
have  our  lours  of  preaching  too — our  visits  to  all 
corners  of  the  land ;  and  I  believe  that  yet,  hy 
God's  blessing  on  our  free  and  faithful  preach- - 
ings.  in  ihe  highways  and  hedges,  in  barns  and 
stables,  in  saw-pits  and  tents,  we  shall  yet  re- 
generate Scotland,  and  have  multitudes  of  those 
who  are  now  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  to 
listen  to  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  Oh  !  this 
will  be  a  blessed  reward  for  all  our  agitation." 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Mr- 
Campbell  of  Monzie.  Dr.  Gordon,  and  Dr.  Chal- 
mers. They  assemhled  again  in  the  evening, 
the  Lord  Provost  in  the  chair,  and  heard  more 
speeches.  Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  and  their  supporters  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Reverend  James  M'Farlane,'  minisler 
ofMuiravonside,  has  withdrawn  from  the  Con- 
'lecause  they  refused  to  accept  a  set- 
1  the  principle  of  the  tiberum  arhitri- 


BiiKisD  viLi,*Gs. — The  oominPDtsl  puper*  (Ur. 
liih  severs!  bends  of  inrormntinn  inleresliag  lo 
I  re  h  lea  lo  gists.  The  Jnnoricain  givei  iha  parli- 
ulars  of  a  remarkable  difcoverf  reiuliinit  from 
ho  recent  galei.  A  complcle  monnlHin  nf  Sand 
ina  bean  diiplHcaJ  do  ilie  coast  at  Croion,  and 
he  CBsaaltir  lias  eipoged  lo  vi«w  the  remain!  ol  a 
illage,  with  lis  church  and  aairaunding  cemelerjr. 
riie  oldest  inhabitant  of  iba  ooantrf  relsias  no 
tnditicin  whioh  can  have  lefeienne  to  ihU  sca-Hoi- 
<ultoeum.— Ibid 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SOCRATES. 
Vrom  the  British  wd  Foreign  ReTlew. 

1.  The  MemorahHia  of  Xenophon^  translated 
by  several  hands. 

2.  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.    By  T. 
Mitchell,  A.  M. 

The  school  of  Socrates  and  the  teaching 
of  Christ, — morals  aod  religion, — sreat  and 
venerable  names,  we  desire  to  do  justice  to 
each!  We  detest  the  Frenchman's  anti* 
christian  sneer,  and  answer  it  by  pointing 
to  the  deeds  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce, 
a  practical  answer  which  cannot  be  gain- 
say ed.  English  philosophers  and  states- 
men, it  appears,  may  question,  or^  to  speak 
more  correctly,  deny  the  moral  claims  of 
Socrates,  and  no  one  answers.  It  is,  at 
least,  bold  and  daring.  They  put  their 
own  character  for  knowledge  and  fairness 
on  its  trial.     We   desire  that  truth  may 

{prevail.  If  the  name  of  Socrates  has  been 
auded  more  than  it  deserves,  let  the 
wreath  be  taken  from  his  honored  brow — 
detur  digniori^  to  Bacon  or  to  Bentham. 
But  if  hasty  and  irreverent  hands  have 
been  laid  on  a  sacred  head, — sacred  for 
piety,  morality  and  public  principle, — 
sacred  to  philosophy,  and  not  disowned 
by  science, — then  let  those  irreverent 
hands  be  as  openly  withdrawn  as  they 
have  been  put  forth.  Let  his  modern  ac- 
cusers express  regret  for  having  spoken 
lightly  and  slightingly  of  his  philosophy. 
The  great  names  of  Bacon  and  Bentham 
would  be  tarnished,  their  philosophy,  if 
not  their  science,  would  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, could  it  be  supposed  that  they  would 
not  recommend  restitution  and  penitence 
for  wrong  done. 

We  need  not  be  told  that  to  express 
doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  moral  claims  of  a 
heathen,  be  he  philosopher  or  statesman, 
18  popular  with  a  large  and  influential  party. 
Such  mystifications,  we  suppose  they  must 
be  called,  are  thought  to  establish  the  doc- 
trines of  original  sin  and  human  corruption 
more  firmly.  Alas  !  these  doctrines  need 
no  such  false  support.  They  may  more 
safely  be  rested  on  the  fact  that  the  many 
require  and  the  few  yield  such  poor  com- 
pliances, than  on  doubting  or  denying  the 
moral  claims  of  Socrates. 

But,  it  will  be  urged,  our  learned  univer- 
sities, the  supposed  guardians  of  the  mighty 
dead  of  Greece  and  Rome,  silently  permit 
these  assertions  to  be  made ; — ^nay,  that 
their  more  celebrated  scholars,  when  they 
write  about  SocrateS|  give  their  counte* 
nance  to  the  learned  men  of  foreiffn  coun- 
tries who  have  raised  doubts  about  his 


character  and  philosophy ;  and  that  all  this 
is  in  agreement  with  the  fact  that  that  phip 
losophy  is  very  insufficiently  studied  in  our 
universities. 

A  scholar  of  whom  England  may  be 
proud  has  urged  the  claims*  of  that  portion 
of  ancient  history  which  includes  the  pe* 
riod  of  Socrates  upon  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  our  own  times,  on  the  ground  that 
the  history  of  Thucydides  exhibits  a  great 
example  of  the  very  evils,  political  and 
moral  (we  add  religious  also),  which  are 
threatening  ourselves.  We  would  ask 
scholars  and  historians  whether  the  phi- 
losophy of  those  times  does  not  come  hone 
to  our  business  and  bosoms  quite  as  closely 
as  its  history.  If  Thucydides  exhibits  the 
very  diagnosis  of  our  own  case,  Socratea 
no  less  certainly  indicates  what,  muiaiis 
mulandist,  should  be  its  treatment.  If  the 
one  shows  our  danger,  the  other  points  oat 
our  means  of  escape.  And  though  we  may 
regret  that  the  reviewer  of  Bacon  and  the 
editor  of  Bentham  have  spoken  of  Socratet 
in  a  manner  so  slighting,  as  to  indispose 
their  readers  from  any  serious  inquiry  into 
his  philosophy,  and  consequently  into  the 
remedies  he  recommends,  yet  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  proving  that  they  have  spoken 
lightly  and  inconsiderately,  rhetorically 
and  ad  captandum  vulgus^  we  will  hope 
that  their  names  may  do  more  towards 
giving  interest  to  the  question,  than  their 
opinions  obstruct  its  fair  consideration. 

The  reviewer  of  Bacon  contrasts  a  fool- 
ish dictum  of  Seneca,  '*  Non  est,  inquam, 
instrumentorum  ad  usus  necessaries  opifez, 
philosophiafi"  with  what  he  sets  forth  as 
the  very  motto  of  Bacon's  philosophy, 
*'  dignitatem  ingenii  et  nominis  mei,  si  qusi 
sit,  seepius  sciens  et  volens  projicio,  dum 
commodis  humanis  inserviam:^,  and  then 
arrives  at  his  conclusion,  rather  more  rhe- 
torically, we  think,  than  logically,  (for  he 
takes  no  notice  of  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  dififerent  periods,  and  the  consequently 
dififerent  objects  of  philosophy  in  each,)  in 
the  following  words :  **  The  spirit  which 
appears  in  the  passage  of  Seneca  to  which 
we  have  referred,  tainted  the  whole  body 
of  the  ancient  philosophy,  from  the  time 
of  Socrates  downwards ;  and  took  posses- 
sion of  intellects  with  which  that  of  Seneca 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  compared.  It 
pervades  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.     It  may 

•  See  Notes  in  the  first  vol.  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Thu- 
cydides. 

t  "  Philosophy  is  no  inventor  of  msehines  for 
everyday  wants.^* 

S  "  I  wilHoffly  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  my  geaiai 
and  reputation,  if  I  have  any,  whenever  I  can  pro- 
mxM  men's  comforts.'* 
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-be  dislinctly  Iraced  in  many  pnrts  of  the 
worka  of  Ariatoile.  Bocon  hus  dropped 
'bints  from  which  it  mny  be  inferred,  ihat 

^JO  bia  optnioQ  the  prevalence  of  this  feel- 

'iDg  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  Socrates.  Our  greai 
eountrynian  evidently  did  not  consider  the 
revolution  which  Socrates  effected  in  phi- 

'loiophy  as  a  happy  erenl ;  and  he  con- 
Blanllv  oiainiained  that  the  earlier  Greet 
•peculatorE.DemocritUB  in  particular,  were, 
on  the  whole,  superior  to  their  more  cele- 
Valed  successofB, — Assuredly,"  conlinuea 
"  e  reviewer  of  Bacon,  "if  the  tree  which 

!SocraIeB  planted,  and  Plato  watered,  is  to 

.be  judged  by  its  flowers  and  leaves,  it  is 
_tbe  noblest  of  trees.  But  if  we  take  the 
^homely  test  of  Bacon, — ^if  we  judge  of  the 
Tree  by  its/rwiVj,  our  opinion  of  it  mny 

^'{perhaps  be  less  favorable.  We  are  forced 
'to  say  with  Bncon,  that  this  celebrated 
philosophv  ended  in  nothing  but  disputa- 
'lion*."  if  this  be  so,  it  was  indeed  a  most 
Impotent  conclusion  to  a  swelling  prologue. 
■%ut  we  ahall  see. 

Having  passed  this  sweeping  condem- 
'aaiion  on  the  philosophy  ol  Greece,  and 
'especially  on  the  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
^the  reviewer  of  Bacon  proceeds  to  com- 

""^are  Bacon's  views  on  some  important 
Questions  with  those  of  Plato,  in  order  to 
.CsiabliBh  the  above  bold  apsertion.  We 
object  in  limine  to  the  selection.  We 
Vould  not  have  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
'tatimated  by  the  theories  of  Plato.  In  a 
'filirer  spirit,  when  speaking  of  "Aristotle 
md  hiaphilosophy,"  the  reviewer  of  Bacon 
Mya,  "  Many  of  the  great  reformers  treated 
'the  peripatetic  philosophy  with  contempt, 
knd  fpoke  of  Aristotle  as  if  Aristotle  bad 
•been  answerable  for  the  dogmas  of  Thomas 
Aquinatt'"  I-el  this  fair  remark  be  car- 
'ri«d  out  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  and  let 
llim  not  be  made  answerable  for  the  dog- 
jina»  of  Plato,  unless  these  can  be  brought 
kome  to  him  on  lessquestionablc  evidence. 
for  were  we  to  moke  bim  answer  for  all 
^tbtt  Plato  puts  into  his  mouth,  we  should 
'siMke  him  the  propoundcr  of  some  things 
^abominable,  and  of  others  so  ridiculous, 
^*t  to  be  obvioi^^ly  at  variance,  not  only 
'irlth  his  Boond  principles  and  good  sense, 
iat  with  his  declared  opinions.  It  would 
^jdst  as  fair  to  take  our  estimate  of  his 
'phrioiophy  from  the  audacious  buffoonery 
'cl  Aristophanes  as  from  the  wilder  theories 
tr  Plato,  though  Plato  puts  these,  as  he 
latB  all  bis  theories,  into  the  mouth  of 
locrates. 


In  estimating  his  character  and  phBnw)- 
phy  we  must  check  each  of  his  biogniptiers 
by  the  other.     Xenophon  had  a  simple  and 
deep  reverence  for  his  master  in  Tirlue, 
and  records  facts  and  opinions  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity.   Plato  had  great  admiration 
for  his  master   in    philosophy,  yet  makes 
him  the  medium  of  propounding  his  own 
theories.     Though  we    might   expect  him 
to  communicate  thoughts  and  theories  to 
the  discursive  and  enthusiastic  Plato  which 
he  might  never  think  of  propounding  to 
the  less  speculative  and  imaginative  Xeno- 
phon, siill  there  are  theories  put  by  Plato 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,   which  do  not 
harmonize  with  his  prudence  and  temper- 
ance, not   lo  say  purity  of  character  and 
elevation  of  principle,    and  which,  there- 
fore, require  us  to  ejiamine  them  by  all  the 
idcnce  we  can   derive  from    Xenophon 
id  Aristotle,  and  to  compare  them  with 
her  parts  of  his  philosophy  as  set  forth 
by  Plato,  and  so  to  decide  whether  they  do 
It  flow  from  something  idiosyncrasiu  in 
e  character,  objects  and  connections  of 
alo,  rather  than  from  the  head  or  heart 
his  master. 

Thus  the  theory  of  a  community  of  wo- 
men is  utterly  unlike  the  prudence,  tem- 
perance, purity  and  good  sense  of  Socrates. 
Some  of  its  details  are  so  absurd,  as  to  be 
liable    with    good    sense    and 
keen  bumor,  as  with  some  of  his  declared 
iich  subjects.     When,  on  the 
e  remember  the  constitution, 
norals  of  Plato's  Sicilian,  not 
jciun  patrons,  and  the  temp- 
lust  have  held  out  to  PIbio  to 
with  inducements  to  give  his 
politics  a  hearing  and  a  trial ;  and  when  we 
idd  to  all  this  the  hints  he  had  picked  up 
rom  his  priestly  friends  in  Egypt  as  to  the 
:onveniencea  to  be  afforded  to  a  standing 
irmy'  by  a  people   amongst  whom  it  was 
o  live  at  fiee  quarters ;  and  when  we  far- 
her  bear  in  mind  that  Socrates  is  the  organ 
through  which  Plato  (a  speculatist  in  reli- 
gion, in  morals,  and  in  politics,)  propounds 
all  his  theories,  we  think  there  will  remain 
difficulty  in  the  svom  cttiqtie  iribviio 
of  the  instance  in  question.    The  modicum, 
rather  modiculum  of  doubt  which  may 
ill  remain,  whether  the  celebrated  theory 

•  The  Reverenil  author  or  the  "  Subiliero"  sug- 
gests as  a  cure  for  wliai  b«  stales  respeciinn  ilie 
-  ide-spread  [irofligncy  or  Pruuia,  the  eMabtish- 
ta\  of  a  natiuaal  church.    We  will  take  leave  to 
k,  wtaelher  the  sappression  of  a  Hsnding  army 
iehi  Dot  be  as  wise  a  mensure.    Aaysytteni  of 
llbaisircs,  whetber  moDastlc  or  miliuini,  ends  lo 
e  injury  of  sound  principle,  aad  the  lotroduclion 
of  bad  practices. 
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of  a  community  of  women  belongs  altoge- 
ther to  Plato,  (at  least  does  not  belong  at 
all  to  Socrates,)  will  be  entirely  removed 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  known  opin- 
ions of  Socrates  on  such  subjects.  Indeed, 
we  have  only  started  this  question  in  order 
to  draw  attention  to  the  manifest  unfair- 
ness of  estimating  his  philosophy  by  the 
theories  of  Plato. 

Again,  in  reference  to  the  manner  of 
Socrates,  both  in  teaching  and  conversing, 
and,  generally,  in  social  intercourse,  we 
must  remember  that  if  Plato  was  a  verita- 
ble Ionian,  easy,  flowing,  graceful,  sensi- 
tive, imaginative  and  full  of  discourse, — 
Xenophon,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  not  in- 
deed a  veritable  Dorian,  but  certainly  much 
more  than  an  afTecter,  even  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  expression,  of  the  simplicity 
and  brevity,  of  the  practicalness  and  com- 
mon sense,  of  the  Doric  character.  But  if 
the  calmness  of  Xenophon's  nature,  the 
simplicity  of  his  tastes,  the  coldness  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  watchfulness  of  his 
prudepce,  (especially  when  viewing  with 
reverence  his  master  in  virtue,  gone  to  his 
tomb,  and  become  an  object  almost  of  he- 
roic worship,)  may  have  caused  him  to  fall 
short  of  the  joyous  abandon  and  free  ex- 
curatis  of  a  bolder  mind  and  a  warmer 
hesrt  than  his  own,  (and  we  believe  there 
never  was  a  bolder  mind  nor  a  warmer 
heart,  united  to  a  sounder  prudence  and  a 
keener  sagacity,  and  a  more  entire  absence 
of  all  sentiment  and  afTectation,  than  that  of 
Socrates,)  yet  even  these  very  defects  fit- 
ted him  to  he  a  check  upon  the  copious- 
ness, imaginativeness  and  freedom,  not  to 
say  license,  of  Plato ;  especially  when  it 
is  farther  remembered  that  Plato's  report 
of  Socrates  is  evidently,  from  beginning  to 
end,  not  only  a  beau  ideal,  but  Plato's  beau 
ideal,  if  not  of  the  philosophic  character, 
at  least  of  the  character,  manners  and  prin- 
ciples of  Socrates.  We  therefore  again 
repeat,  that  in  estimating  his  character  and 
philosophy,  and  even  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing, we  must  check  each  of  his  biographers 
by  the  other ;  and  that,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  assigned,  Xenophon  himself  a  dis- 
ciple, and  not  the  founder  of  a  school, 
must  be  considered  the  higher  authority 
whenever  their  witnesses  disagree,  unless 
there  be  some  especial  reason  for  making 
an  exception  to  this  rule ;  lastly,  when 
their  evidence  agrees,  the  genius  of  Plato 
may  be  admitted  to  give  spirit  and  effect  to 
what  Xenophon  more  coldlyi  even  when 
more  correctly,  represents. 

The  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  is  a  pos- 
session for  all  time }  for  the  noble  simpli- 


city  of  the  style  is  worthy-  of  the  puritv 
and  soundness  of  the  principles.  Indeed, 
who  can  mark  without  admiration  the 
stronff  sense,  the  good  feeling,  the  high 
principles  and  the  right  practices  of  this 
book  1  It  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  Dia- 
logues of  Plato,  that  the  practical  teaching 
of  the  Gospels  does  to  the  doctrinal  teach- 
ing of  the  Epistles.  He  who  runs  may 
read.  It  was  a  great  service  which  So- 
crates rendered  his  countrymen.  He  clear- 
ed the  foundations  of  religion  and  morals 
from  whatever  was  obscuring  and  under- 
mining them.  He  exhibited  these  founda- 
tions m  all  their  strength,  and  showed  that 
principles  and  conduct  maybe  safely  rested 
upon  them.  The  very  characteristic  of 
Socrates'  philosophy  is  the  grand  simplicity 
of  a  Doric  temple.  He  states  the  great 
principles  of  religion  and  morals,  and  poli- 
tics, so  clearly  and  convincingly,  that  every 
one  must  understand,  and  no  one  can  deny. 
The  sincerity  of  the  manner  is  equal  to  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  And  to  all  this  must 
be  added  a  genial  warmth  of  feeling, 
whether  it  be  shown  in  deep  reverence  for 
God,  or  in  hearty  love  to  man,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  resist ;  for  whilst  Socrates 
states  truth  so  convincingly  as  to  compel 
assent,  he  urges  it  so  kindly  as  to  win  con- 
viction. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  two  chapters 
of  the  Memorabilia  contain  Xenophon's 
^'  Apology  for  Socrates,"  and  that  the  Apo- 
logia commonly  attributed  to  Xenophon, 
should  be  rejected  as  superfluous,  even  if  it 
were  less  manifestly  an  awkward  compila- 
tion from  the  pages  of  the  Memorabilia. 
We  may  compare  the  Apologv  which  Xe- 
nophon writes  in  defence  of  his  master's 
fame  after  his  death,  with  the  Apology 
which  Plato  makes  him  apeak  at  his  trial ; 
the  plain  earnestness  of  Xenophon's  man- 
ner when  writing  in  his  master's  defence 
with  the  playful  irony  (in  Socrates  perfect- 
ly and  admirably  and  wonderfully  compati- 
ble with  the  clearest  manifestation  of  an 
earnest  sincerity  of  purpose)  which  Plato 
makes  Socrates  use  when  compelled  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence.  Each  composi- 
tion has  the  reality  which  befits  it.  But  for 
the  pseudo- Apology  attributed  to  Xeno- 
phon, even  if  Socrates  could  have  stolen  it 
from  pages  not  then  written,  (for  it  is  obvi- 
ous which  is  the  original,)  he  could  not  have 
had  the  assurance  to  praise  himself  so  flat- 
ly, not  even  if  he  had  complicated  the  binn* 
der,  by  attributing  these  platitudes  to  the 
oracle  of  Apollo. 

Observe  the  simple  earnestness  of  tlis 
opening  sentence  of  die  Memonibilift..  **  I 
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ve  often  wondered  by  what  arguments 
e  accusers  of  Socraies  could  persuade 
t  Athenians  that  he  had  behaved  in  euch 
naDner  as  to  deserve  death  ;  for  the  ac- 
cusation preferred  against  him  was  to  this 
«tfeel:— Soeralcsis  criminal,  inasmuch  h» 
be  acknowledfeth  not  the  Gods  whom  the 
lepublic  holds  ancred,  but  introdiiceth  other 
and  new  deities:  he  is  likewise  criminal, 
iecause  he  corrupleth  the  youth." 

Such  a  charge,  grave  at  al!  times,  was  a 
Dtpilal  accusatiun  then.    Led  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  by  the  deep  designs  of  the 
ibilosophical  and  innovating  Pericles  ;  hur- 
Sied  into  the  disastrous  war  with  Sicily  by 
the  vast  ambition   of  the    irreligious  and 
yrofliaate  AlcibiadeB  j  drawn  forward  by  the 
train  uf  events  this  new  policy  had  set  in 
potion  to  the  fata)  defeat  of  .£goa  Potarai, 
•nd  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  constitution 
inder  Criiias  and  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  no 
fronder  that  the  people  of  Athens,   when 
'fhey  bad  freed  themselves  from  that  tyran- 
nic oligarchy,  felt  sick  of  the  innovating 
policy  which  hod  caused  such  a  series  of 
Jiisaatera,  and  longed  to  return  from  the 
lohilosophy  of  Pericles,  the  impiety  of  Alci- 
;_m»des,  and  the  injustice  of  Criiias,  into  the 
old  paths  of  religion  and  morality.     Under 
W    Bach  circumstances  the  accusation  we  have 
I      recorded    was   brought   against    Socrates. 
L     Was  he,  or  bad  he  been,  in  fault  1     Could 
^L-lbe  progress  of  innovation,   impiety,  and 
^Hprofligftcy,  be   fairly  charged   upon  him1 
^Ktt  IB  impossible  to  answer  this  question  with- 
^rout   glancing  at   the  state   of  religion    in 
1       Greece. 

On  what  did  the  popular  religion  of 
Greece  rest  ^  On  the  noble  images  of  Ho- 
mer, supported  by  solemn  mysteries.  Wo 
must  remember  (however  difficult  it  may 
be  for  us  to  realize  the  fact  to  our  minds) 
that  Homer  was  the  Old  Testament  of 
Greece;  and  that  the  bidief  and  rites  set 
forth  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  in  fact 
the  foith  and  worship,  under  two  modes  of 
neceptation,  of  Greece  and  of  her  colonies. 

|)nde«d  whoever  will  read  Homer  in  a  sim- 
ale  and  earnest  spirit  (and  if  he  do  nof  read 
10  ihiit  spirit,  his  admiration  will  be  alTect- 
«d.  and  only  his  weariness  will  be  real,) 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  clearly  distinguish' 
iog  the  popular  belief  from  the  secret  wis 
dona  contained,  for  example,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad.  He  will  feel  that  in  the 
godlike  forms  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  Juno 
■nd  Minerva,  was  found  all  that  ibe  idola- 
trous worship  of  a  simple  age  required. 
whilst  Agamemnon,  and  Nestor,  and  Achilles 
wen  adequate  models  for  human  imitation 
of  on  excellenco  considered  half  divine. 


He  will  perceive  that  knowledge  short  of 
liliation  would  suggest  vague  ideas  of  the 
icret  meaning  of  this  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ng ;   exhibiting  Jupiter  the  supreme  god 
'  air,  the  lord  of  life  and  intellect,  united 
I  Juno,  the  principle  of  matter,  the  rccipi- 
it  of  forms,  in  no  very  harmonious  or  dig- 
ified  bonds,  the  perfect  with  the  imperfect. 
Respecting  secondary  causes  and  minister- 
spirits,  why  the  goddess  of  wisdom 
Id  be  the  daughter  of  intellect,  why  the 
god  of  war  should  be  the  son  of  matter,  or 
why  the  god  of  fire  and  its  arts  should  be 
the  imperfect  offspring  of  both  parents,  will 
be  perceived  to  be  myths  of  no  very  diffi- 
,cult  solution.     Nor  would  it   require  any 
very  deep  knowledge  of  the  application  of 
meiaphorical  language  to  physics  and  me- 
^nphysics,  to  understand  the  rationale  of 
jniting  in  the  character  of  Apollo  physical 
light  with  inlellectuni   illumination;   or  to 
plain   why  the  god  of    light   and   heat 
should,  in  calling  forth  droughts  and  pesti* 
lence,   be  set  forth  as  more  favorable  to 
to  the  crusading  foreigner. 
Here,  then,  was  a  system  of  idolatrous  wor- 
tysierioua  wisdom,  sufficient  for 
the  childhood  of  civilization  ;  for  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  idolater  might 
prostrate  his  body  before  the  form,  and  the 
mystic  might  bow  his  intellect  before  the 
meaning,  and  both  might  unite  in  a  worship 
oftites  and  ceremonies,  in  which  the  statea- 
poet,  priest,  and  diviner,  would  each 
find  his  fitting  place,  and  would  exercise  an 
'ntluence  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
he  designs  of  the  legislator. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  the  end  of 
hese  things  should  not  come.  To  such  a 
iysiem,  half  truth  and  half  falsehood,  half 
piety  and  half  superstiiion,  half  e:ipedient 
and  half  mischievous,  half  belief  and  half 
scepticism,  the  poet  himself  was  a  danger- 
ous ally  ;  and  we  pass  rapidly  from  the 
pious  reverence  of  Homer  to  the  free  stric- 
tures ot  Pindar,  from  the  bold  censures  of 
jEschylus  to  the  serious  indignation  of  Eu- 
ripides, from  the  audacious  ridicule  of  Aris- 
tophanes (with  the  open  impiety  of  Alcibi- 
ades  as  a  practical  commentary)  to  the  phi- 
losophic contempt  of  Lucian  and  of  the 
world.  What  a  different  picture  of  belief 
and  worship,  of  faith  and  practice,  do  Ho- 
mer ond  Aristophanes  exhibit !  For  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  religious  forces  of 
Aristophanes  were  as  destructive  of  all  se- 
rious religious  impression  in  their  day,  as 
if  our  own  theatres  should  present  our  an- 
cient mysteries  in  the  guise  of  wild  and  lu- 
dicrous pantomimes.  Let  any  one  turn 
from  the  eleveoth  book  of  the  Odyssey  to 
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the  FrogB  of  Arisiophanei,  or  pass  onmrd  |  would  frequestlf  forewam  hi*  friendm  what 
from  Ihe  Jo»e  of  Homer,  ■itting  in  lonely  "•'B'"  *«  well  for  them  to  do,  and  wbnt  to  for- 
majesty  and  shaking  Olympua  with  bis  nod,  I  ^"j  .""4  "J*  "  «««  P"^':'^  ^y  ^»  »^."«- 

••.     (     ■         J- 1   ■        1  .'(found  their  advantage  in  BO  doing,  while 

to  Ihe  Jup.icr  of  Anatoplianea,  as  approach-  ^j,^  neglected  it  had  no  .mall  «,!.e  for  i 


ei,  not  by  the  glancing  Irii,  or  the  (ringed 
Mercury,  but  by  TrygKua  mounted  upon  a 
beetle  ;  or  let  him  contemplate  the  gods  of 
Olympus  cheated  ont  of  the  fumes  of  their 
■acriGceB  by  the  Birds,  and  he  will  ftee  thai 
anch  bold  farces"  prepared  the  way  for  the 
contemptuous  wit  of  Lncian,  by  turning  the 
gods  of  Homer  into  the  Punch  and  Judy  of 
a  classical  show-box.  And  yet  Mr.  Hitchelt 
Knd  his  German  authorities  would  have  ua 
receive  Aristophanes  as  a  genuine  Puseyite 
of  the  olden  time,  earnestly  bent,  good  man,, 
on  restoring  the  primitive  belief,  and  pnre 
worship  end  strict  discipline  of  Homer. 
'But  more  of  this  anon. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  daily  in- 
creasing scepticism,  irreligion  and  impiety, 
what  was  the  conduct  of  Socrates  1  Lis- 
ten to  the  indignant  answer  Xenophon 
makes  to  the  accusation  he  records;  and 
■ay  if  there  ia  not  sincerity  and  truth  in 
every  word  of  it. 

"  Now  as  to  the  first  of  these  accusations, — 
(hat  he  acknowledged  not  the  gods  whom  the 
republic  held  sacred, — what  proof  could  they 
hnog  of  this,  since  it  was  manifest  that  he  often 
sacrificed,  both  al  home  and  on  the  common  al- 
tars 1  Neither  was  it  in  secret  that  he  made  use 
of  divination;  iiheing  a  thing- well  known  among 
the  people,  that  Socrales  atiuuld  declare  tlmt  hit 
gemot  gave  him  frequent  intimations  of  the  fu- 
ture j  whence,  principally,  as  it  Bcema  to  mc,  his 
accusers  imputed  to  nim  the  crime  of  introducing 
new  deities.  But  surely  herein  Socrates  intro- 
duced nothing  newer  or  more  strange  than  any 
other,  who,  placing  confidence  in  divmation, 
made  use  of  auguries,  and  omens,  and  Eymbcls, 
Bad  sacrifices.  For  these  men  suppose  not  thai 
the  birds,  or  persons  they  meet  unexpectedly, 
know  what  is  good  for  ihem  ;  but  that  the  got^ 
by  their  means,  give  certain  intimations  of  the 
future  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  divina- 
tion- And  tlie  same  also  was  his  opinion,  only 
with  this  diSerence,  that  whilst  ihe  greatest  part 
say  they  are  persuaded  or  dissuaded  by  the 
flights  of  birds,  or  some  accidental  occurrence, 
8m;rates,  on  tlie  contrary,  so  asserted  concern- 
ing these  matters,  as  he  knew  ihem  from  an  in- 
ternal conaciouaness  ;  declaring  it  was  his^mtus 
from  whom  he  received  hia  informolion.  And, 
in  consequence  of  tliese  significations,  (commu- 
oicaied,  as  he  said,  by  his  geniu*,)  SocraUs 

*  Even  Mr.  Mifclietl  allows  that  "  the  chsraclcr 
or  ib«  heaihen  diviniiies  l.s  generslly  treated  witfa 
sufficient  freedom  by  Arisiapbanes''  (p,  131);  sod 
la  aooiber  passsge  speaks  of  Ari^JiophsDes  at  buld- 
ing  •'  sll  ibe  goperstitioiM  ceremoDies  of  ihe  bealhen 
reugioa  In  eostempi"  (p.  M) ;  y«  In  the  whole  tone 
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lance." — Memorabilia,  book  i.  chap.  1. 

Respecting  that  part  of  the  above  answer 
which  speaks  of  Socrates  sacrificing  on  the 
public  altars,  it  is  plain  thai  he  employed 
the  rites  of  his  country,  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, as  an  outward  expression  of  his  own 
deep  and  rational  piety,  which,  as  it  could 
"see  God  in  storms  and  hear  him  in  the 
wind,"  with  the  barbarian,  and  could  wor- 
ship Him  in  the  classic  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Greek,  so  he  recognized  the 
Divine  Voice  most  distinctly  in  the  cleai 
inferences  of  a  sound  reason,  and  in  the 
warning  accents  of  a  healthful  conacienee. 
And  so  great  was  the  prudence  he  derived 
from  that  sound  reason,  and  so  right  was 
the  conduct  he  practiced  at  the  suggestion 
of  that  healthful  conscience,  that  "  such  as 
were  guided  by  his  advice  found  their  ad- 
vantage in  BO  doing  ;"  or,  in  other  words, 
they  found  that  what  is  reasonable  and  con- 
scientious, what  is  true  and  sincere,  is  ever, 
in  the  long  run,  expedient  also. 

In  complying  with  the  rites  of  his  coun- 
try, Socrates  avoided  her  superstitions. 
The  rile  of  sacrifice,  so  simple  and  oalural 
that  it  harmonises  with  all  and  any  religioui 
truth,  required  to  be  guarded  against  a 
great  abnse,  and  against  this  he  warned  his 
countrymen. 

"  When  he  aacriGced,  lie  feared  not  his  offer- 
ing would  fail  of  acceptance  in  that  he  was  poor; 
but  giving  according  to  hia  ability,  he  doubted 
not,  but,  in  the  tight  of  the  gods,  he  equalled 
those  men  whose  giEla  and  lacrifices  overspread 
the  whole  altar.  For  Socrates  always  reckoned 
upon  it  as  a  moat  indubitable  truth,  that  the  ser- 
vice paid  the  Deity  by  the  pure  and  pious  soul 
"as  Ihe  moat  grateful  service. 

"  When  he  prayed  his  petition  was  only  this, 

that  the  goclB  would  give  to  him  thone  things 

at  were  good.  And  this  he  did,  forstmueh  as 
they  alone  linew  what  was  good  Ibr  man.  But 
he  who  should  ask  lor  gold  or  silver,  orincieaae 
of  dominion,  acted  not,  in  hia  opinion,  more  wise- 
ly than  one  who  should  pray  for  the  opportunity 
to  fight,  or  game,  or  any  thing  of  the  like  nature ; 
the  consequence  whereof  being  altogether  doubt- 
ful,  might  turn,  for  nught  he  knew,  not  a  liitle  to 
his  disadvantage." — Memorabilia,  booJt  i.  chap.  3. 

It  was  more  difficult  for  the  philosopher 
either  innocently  to  comply  with,  or  safely 
to  appose  that  part  of  the  popular  religion 
which  related  to  oracles  and  omens.  Soc- 
rates appears  to  have  done  what  was  possi- 
ble, and  what  therefore  was  best,  towafdt 
ultimately  correcting  this  great  vtiL 

"He  likewise  asserted,  that.tbe  scienee  of  di- 
foT  all  such  n  woidd 
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■Dvenit  rieeesBrally,  either  eitiet  or  private  fami- 
!■■■ ;  for  althougli  he  thought  every  one  mii{lii 
f  diooae  hie  own  way  of  lire,  and  ailcrwards,  by 
lilB  induitry,  excel  therein,  (whether  archiiec- 
tnre,  mechanics,  agriculture,  superintending  the 
laborer>  managing  the  financeB,  orpraciisingthe 
Rrt  of  WW,)  yet  even  here,  the  gods,  he  would 
toy,  thought  proper  to  reserve  to  themselvea,  in 
■U  the»e  Slings,  the  knowledge  of  that  part  of 
'lum  which  was  of  the  moai  importance,  since 
le  wiio  was  the  raost  careful  lo  cultivate  his 
leld,  could  not  know,  of  a  certainty,  who  should 
cap  the  fruit  of  iL 

"  Socraiee,  therefore,  esteemed  all  those  as  no 
Aer  ihnn  madmen,  who,  excluding  the  Deity, 
^^cTerred  the  eucceea  of  their  designs  ro  nothing 
bighcr  than  human  prudence.  He  likewise 
^^^  lUghi  thofienot  mucfi  beiler  who  had  recourse 
divination  on  every  occasion,  as  if  a  man  was 
consult  the  oracle  whether  he  should  give  the 
n«  of  his  chariot  into  the  hands  of  one  i^no- 
tftni  or  well  versed  in  the  art  of  driving,  or  place 
W  the  lielm  of  his  ship  a  skilful  or  unskilful  pilot. 
'•  He  lUao  thought  it  a  hind  of  impiciy  to  im- 

Situne  the  gods  with  our  inquiries  concerning 
ngs  of  which  we  may  gain  the  knowledge  by 
^mber,  weight,  or  measure  ;  it  beine,  as  it 
IMmeil  to  hiro,  incumbent  on  man  to  make  him- 
asir  acquainted  with  whatever  the  gods  hitd 
jphccil  within  his  power :  as  for  such  things  as 
^nn  beyond  his  comprehension,  for  these  he 
jueht  olwaya  (o  apply  to  the  oracle ;  the  gods 
Hung  ever  ready  to  communicate  knowledge  lo 
tfiose  whose  care  had  been  to  render  ihem  propl- 
tldas." — .Memorabilia,  booki.  chap.  1. 

When  we  recollect  the  eagaeity  of  those 
who  directed  the  oracles,  we  shall  under- 
■tandthe  prudence  of  consultiug  them  in 
•uch  cases. 

Respecting  the  system  of  belief,  which 
ire  call  the  Heathen  Mythology,  the  legts- 
latora  of  Greece  had  the  wisdom  and  the 
charity  not  to  require  open  and  definite 
jirofessioos,  but  left  every  one  free  to  inter- 
piet  the  letter  of  Homer  in  the  spirit  in 
~^hich  he  could  most  conscientiously  accept 
\  to  long  ashe  neither atlacked_lhe  popular 
"belief,  nor  divulged  the  solemn  mysteries. 
Socrates  not  being  called  upon  for  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  opinion  on  these  points, 
oppears  to -have    acted  with   a    prudence 

hich  let  no  man  call  timidity  ;  remember- 
iJag  that  not  his  life  only,  but  his  usefulness, 
|4epended  on  bis  discretion.  Between 
iSbe  tIici  of  his  country,  which  might  be 
IDade  the  outward  signs  of  a  pure  piety, 
kod  the  belief  of  his  more  superstitious 
eouolrymen,  against  which  reason  and  con- 
science could  not  but  protest,  Socrates  ap- 
peara  to  have  made  a  clear  distinction,  and 
10  ha»e  acted  reverently  towards  the  Rites, 
l^and  cautiously  towards  the  Belief  of  his 
'  eoOQlry. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  aacred  riles  and 
iftatitHtlorm.     In  these  things  it  woa  ever  bis 
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practice  to  approve  himself  a  strict  observer  of 
(lie  answer  the  Pythian  priestc us  •£!¥&£  to  all 
who  inquire  the  proper  manner  of  sacrificing  to 
he  gods,  or  paving  honors  to  deceased  ancestors. 
Follow,'  siiitn  the  god, '  the  custom  of  your 
country:'  and  Iherelore  Socrates,  in  all  those 
exercises  of  his  devotion  and  piety,  conRnetl 
himself  altogether  to  what  he  saw  practised  by 
the  republic ;  and  to  his  friends  he  constantly 
advised  the  same  thing,  saying  it  only  savored 
lity  and  superstition  in  ail  those  who  did 
otherwise." — ATcmorabilia,  booh  i.  chap.  3. 

Such  was  the  reverence  with  which  So. 
Tales  regarded  the  Rites  of  his  country  ; 
lei  us  now  consider  the  caution  with  which 
he  spoke  ofher  Belief.  The  "Memorabilia" 
supplier  us  with  a  passage,  the  ful!  force  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  an  oft-quoied 
dictum  in  the  "Phsdrus"  of  Plato. 

frequent  with  him  to  say,  between 
jest  and  earnest,  that  he  doubled  not  its  being 
with  charmn  like  these  (tempiations  to  intem- 
perance) ihnl  Circe  turned  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  into  swine ;  while  the  hero  himself,  be- 
ing admonished  by  Mercury,  and  from  his  ac- 
customed temperance  refusing  to  taste  the  en- 
chanting cup,  happily  escaped  the  shameful 
'  unsfnrmntioo." — Memorabilia,  book  i.  chap.  3. 
"But  for  my  own  part,  PhteiiruB,"  (Bociatea 
speaking  in  the  Dialogue  of  that  name,)  "  I 
consider  interpretations  of  this  kind  as  pleasant 
enough,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  the  province 
of  a  man  vehemently  curious  and  laborious,  and 
not  entirely  happy ;  and  this  for  no  other  reason 
than  because,  alter  such  an  explanation,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  correct  the  shape  of  tha 
Centaurus,  and  ChimicrB.  And,  besides  this,  a 
crowd  of  Gorgons  and  Pegasuees  will  pour  upon 
him  for  an  exposiiion  of  this  kind,  and  of  certain 
other  prodigious  natures,  immense  both  in  mul- 
le  and  novelty  ;  all  of  which,  if  any  one,  not 
iving  in  tlicir  literal  meanina-,  should  draw 
probable  sense,  employinc  mr  this  purpose 
rtain  ruRtic  wiEdom,  he  will  etand  in  need  of 
>B|  abundant  leisure.  With  respect  to  my- 
se\f  indeed,  I  have  not  leisure  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking ;  and  this  becsuse  1  am  not  yet  able, 
according  to  the  Delphic  precept,  to  know  my- 
self. But  it  appears  to  me  to  be  ridiculous, 
while  I  am  yet  ignorant  of  this,  to  speculate  on 
things  foreign  trom  the  knowledge  of  myself. 
Hence,  bidding  farewell  to  these,  and  bein^per- 
suaded  in  the  opinion  1  have  just  now  mentioned 
respecting  them,  I  do  not  contemplate  these  but 
myself,  considering  whether  I  am  not  a  wild 
beast,  possessing  more  folds  than  Typhon,  and 
lUr  more  raging  and  fierce,  or  ndielher  I  am  a 
more  mild  and  simple  animal,  naturally  partici- 
pating of  a  certain  divine  and  modest  condi- 
tion."—Pia/o'* /'Aa^rw;  Taylar't  TrantUttuM. 

at  all  ti 


If  it  was  dange] 

/ith  such  ([ueslio 


to  meddle 
a  inquiring  spirit, 
ne  to  attempt  any 
which  all  might 
agree,  and  by  which  truth  might  be  attain- 
ed. The  first  would  have  ended  in  banish- 
ment or  dealbi  the  other  would  hare  led 
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endlesi  disputationa.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Socrfttea  was  aware  that  a 
philoaopher  had  to  refartn,  ea  well  to  com- 
ply with,  both  the  creed  and  the  riiee  of  hia 
eonittry,  if  he  desired  to  promote  the  reli- 
gioua,  moral  and  political  welfare  of  hia 
couBtTymen.  For  whether  Socratea  did  or 
did  not  give  public  utterance  to  the  bold 
opiaiana  on  these  subjects  which  Plato  puts 
into  hia  mouth,  both  in  the  seventh  book  of 
the  "  Republic,"  and  in  the  convincing  and 
amusing  dialogue  entitled  "  Euthyphron," 
it  is  obvioua  that  all  the  remarks  there  made, 
on  the  demoralizing  tendeuciea  and  mani- 
fest absurdities  of  the  auperatitioDS  of 
Greece,  are  true  to  the  very  letter,  and 
mnat  hare  been  well  known  to  Socratea. 
Indeed,  had  Socrates  done  nothing  more 
thao  conform  to  the  rites  and  submit  to  the 
creed  of  hia  country,  we  ahould  have  felt 
little  reapeet  for  the  purity  of  hia  piety  or 
for  the  aoundneaa  of  hia  religion.  But  we 
have  already  aeen  the  wholeaome  restric- 
tions and  limitations  he  attempted  to  intro- 
duce respecting  aBcrifice,  divination  and 
Stayer  j  and  the  pasaage  in  Plalo'a  "  Phs- 
rus,"  taken  in  connexion  with  incidental 
remarks  in  the  "  Memorabilia,"  ia  auffi- 
cientty  intelligible  respectiuK  his  real  eati- 
Riate  of  the  mythological  fables  of  Greece. 
But  waving  such  diaousaiona,  as  at  that  time 
more  dangerona  than  profitable,  (Plato,  we 
ahall  find,  afterwards  entered  baldly  upon 
this  diaoueaion,  and  that  not  in  the  Sest 
spirit,  either  of  doubting  or  of  believing, 
and  put  both  his  skepticisms  and  his  mys- 
ticisms into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,)  the 
Socrates  of  Xenophon  is  described  as  labor- 
ing most  earnestly  and  conscientiously  to 
eatablish  principles  of  Tellgious  belief,  un- 
tainted either  by  superstition  or  skepticism, 
which  might  become  rallying-points  for  the 
reformation  of  religion,  not  in  Greece  only 
nor  in  those  times  alone,  but  throughout 
the  whole  world  to  the  end  of  all  time. 

Let  us  first  examine  his  opinions  on  the 
jtreat  question  which  separates  Atheism 
from  Tneiam,  Materialism  from  Religion  ; 
and  let  us  then  ask.  Is  this  the  philosopher 
accused  by  Aristophanes  of  supersedine 
primitive  piety  by  atheistic  speculations,^ 
and  lotToduoing  a  physical  vortex  in  the 
place  of  an  intelligent  Creator  T  Happily 
we  have  ao  clear  an  account,  not  only  of 

__  isiophsn.- 

^ ,    . .  "  conteinpi  for 

us  nlifioiii  rilts  of  hU  C0Dn(rr."'>o  Socrates,  vas 
"  nnquMiloufaly  oasof  the  heaviest  blows  the  ptwl 
has  Seali  bim ;"  because  "  bov  far  it  was  de- 
•erved  mnit  BOW b(  amatierof  aacsniinir."  This 
Is  dlsdiarflng  the  daiyef  an  sdttoru  Us  aatbor 
«Mt  uucrapaloiulj. 


TftK  FSUosorBX  or  socz^Tu.  D^Vn^ 

Socrates'  latter  opinions,  but  of  his  earlier 


speculations  on  this  great  question,  that  we 
can  repel  at  once  the  eccuaationa  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  hints  and  hesitations  of 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

As  the  dialogue  with  Ariatodemns  is  one 
of  the  moat  precioua  remains  of  antiquity, 
whether  we  considet  the  importance  of  tbt 
subject-matter,  the  admirable  manner  fli 
treating  it,  or  the  authority  of  the  teacher, 
we  are  unwilling  to  detract  from  ita  full  ef- 
fect by  the  least  curtailment.  If  the  reader 
will  compare  the  argument  with  the  cele- 
brated opening  chapter  of  Paley's  "  Natu- 
ral Theology,"  he  will  see  how  solid  and 
broad  a  foundation  Socrates  supplied  to  ihe 
Christian  teacher.  He  will  also  see  what 
little  fairness  ia  shown  by  the  clever  author 
of  the  "Dontology,"  when  he  speaks  upon 
this  subject. 

"Two  things,"  says  Dr,  Bowring,  "are  there 
(viz.  as  component  parts  of  the  tunimwn  bomm), 
iwo  separate  things,  and  these  srparale  things 
are  synonymous  with  '  the  idea  of  good,'  the 
Bight  of  God  anil  the  enjoyment  of  God.  The 
God  of  ChristiBDily,  the  God  of  the  Bible— this 
i|  be,  for  he  is  not  to  be  seen — he  is  invisi- 
What  can,  indeed,  be  meant  by  the  God 
of  Ihe  Flaloniels  and  Academical  which  of  their 
Bods,  as  they  were  all  heathens  and  had  gods 
by  thousands — which  of  them  did  they  ever  en- 
joy l"—Zten/oIo^,  t»I.  i.  p.  43. 

Aa  the  god  of  Plato  was  the  god  of  So- 
crates, and  as  Dr.  Bowring  baa  confounded 
Socrates  and  Plato  together,  'as  talking 
nonsense  under  pretence  of  teaching  wis- 
dom,' we  will  show  him,  in  the  very  words 
of  Socrates,  what  was  meant. 

"  I  will  now  relate  the  manner  in  which  I  once 
heard  Socraiei  discoursing  with  Ariaiodemus 
■umamed  the  Little,  concerning  the  Deity.  For 
observing  that  he  neithei  prayed  nor  sacrificed 
lo  the  gods,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at  those  who  did,  he  said  to  him, — 

"  Tell  me  Arialoderaua,  is  there  any  whom 
you  admire  on  account  of  his  merit?  Aristode- 
■nuB  having  answered  '  Many,' — Name  some  of 
■hem,  I  pray  you.  I  admire,  said  Artilodemus, 
Homer  for  hia  Epic  poetry,  Melanippides  for 
hia  dithyrarobics,  sopnoclea  for  tragedy,  Poly- 
cletes  for  statuary,  and  Xeuxia  for  painting. 

"  But  which  seems  to  you  most  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, Ariatodemua  ; — the  artist  who  forma 
images  void  of  motion  and  intelligence ;  or  one 
who  halh  the  akitl  lo  produce  antmats  that  are 
endued  not  only  with  activity  but  understand- 
ing ?— The  latter,.there  can  t>e  no  doubt,  replied 
Aristodemu^  provided  the  production  waa  not 
the  effect  oTcaeiice,  but  of  wisdom  and  contriv- 
ance—But since  there  are  many  Uuoga,  some 
of  which  we  can  easily  see  the  use  o(  while  we 
cannot  say  of  others  to  what  purpose  they  were 
produced,  whiob  of  tbeae,,  ArwtmleaiHa.  do  yoa 
■tvpoiqthpwoikof  wiftdomf— It  shftudawn 
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Plhe  mo'il  reasonable  to  aflirm  it  ofihosc,  whose 
f  lloeM  and  uiiluy  are  bo  evjilenlly  appareiii. 
I      "  But  it  is  evidently  apparent  thai  He  who  ai 
■  the   beginning  ninde  man,  endaed  hioi  with 
.   Mnaea  bectmae  tlii?y  were  good  for  him ;  cyea 
rwherewuh  to    behold  whatever  waa   visible  ^ 
.  and  can  to  hear  wliatever  waa  la  be  heard 
,    For  BJjy,  ArislodcmuH,  to   wliat  purpose  should 
edora  be  prepared,  il'  the  Bcnse  of  Bniellinff  had 
bwn  denied  1  or  why  the   dialincliona  of  oilter 
and  ancpt,  or  Ktiory  and  nneavory,  unleaa  a 
palate  had  been  likewise  ^ven,  conveniently 
■plaaed  to  arbitrate  between  ihem  and  declare 
■Mm  difference!    U  not  that  Providence,  Aristo- 
r  deiDU^  id  a  most  eminent  manner  conspicuoua, 
f  which,  because  ihe  eye  of  man   is  so  delicate  in 
Its  contexture  hatli  therefore  prepared  eyelids 
-  Ifhe  doors,  whereby  to  secure  it;  whirh  eilend 
<)(  themselves  whenever  it  is  needful,  and  agnin 
cloae  when  steep  approaches  ?     Are  not  these 
eyelids  provided  as  it  were  with  a  fence  on  the 
edge  of  them,  lo  keep  otT  the  wind  and  guard 
the  eye  1    Even  the  eyebrow  iUelf  is  not  wiib- 
oui  its  oiHce,  bui,  as  a  penlhouse^  is  prepared 
to  Turn  off  the   sweat,  which  falling  from   tlie 
foreheatl  might  enter  and  annoy  that  no  less 
lender  than  asionishing  pari  of  us,  Is  it  not  to  be 
■dmlreil  that  the  ears  should  take  in  sounds  of 
every  sort,  and  yet  are  not  too  much  filled   by 
them  7    That  the  fore-teeth  of  the  animal  should 
be  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  is  eviJenily  best 
suited  for  the  cutting  of  its  food,  as  Ihose  on  the 
side  for  grinding  it  to  pieces  ?     That  the  moulh, 
through  which  this  food  is  conveyed,  should  be 
placed  so  near  the  nose  and  eyes  as  to  prevent 
llie  passing  unnoticed    whatever  is  unlit  for 
nourishment;    while  nature,    on  the  contrary, 
haih  set  at  a  distance,  and  concealed  from  the 
senses,  all  that  might  disgual  or  any  way  offend 
them?   And  canst  thou  still  doubt,  Amlodemus, 
whether  a  dispositFon  of  parts  [ike  this  should 
be  the  work  of  chance,  or  of  wisdom  and  con- 
trivance?   I  ha7e  no  longer  any  doubt,  replied 
Aristodemos ;  and,  indeed,  the  more  I  rannider 
it,  the  more  evident  it  appears  lo  me,  that  man 
must  be  the  masterpiece  of  some  greal  artificer; 
carrying  atonv  with  it  inHnile  mnrks  of  the  love 
nnd  tiivor  of  Ilim  who  halh  ihns  formed  it, 

"  And  what  Ihinkcst  Ihou,  Aristodemua,  of  thai 
deairc  in  the  individual  which  lea  Is  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species?  Of  that  tenderness 
and  ttfleetion  in  the  female  towards  hervoun^, 
■u  necessary /or  its  preservation?  Of  tnal  un- 
remitted love  of  life,  and  dread  of  dissolution, 
which  take  mjch  strong  possession  of  us  from 
the  moment  we  begin  to  be  7  1  think  of  them, 
I  answered  Aristodemus,  as  so  many  regular  opcr- 
aiionaof  the  same  great  and  wise  Artist,  deliber- 
iielv  determining  to  preserve  what  he  halh 

"  But,  farther  (unless  thou  desircst  to  ask 
■nc  questions),  seeing,  Aristodemus,  thou  thyself 
nrt  conscious  of  reason  and  intelligence,  euppoa- 
csl  ttiou  there  is  no  intelligence  elsewhere? 
Thou  knowest  thy  body  to  be  a  small  part  of 
that  wide  ettended  eorlh,  which  thou  every 
where  beholdcBt:  the  moisture  contained  in  it, 
Ihou  also  knowest  to  be  a  small  portion  of  that 
rnighly  mats  of  waters,  whereof  seas  themselves 
are  but  a  pu^  while  the  rest  of  the  elements 


contribute  out  of  their  abundance  to  thy  forma- 
tion. It  is  the  soul  tlien  alone,  thai  inielleciual 
Earl  of  us,  which  is  to  come  lo  thee  by  some 
icky  chance,  from  I  know  not  where.  II' 
BO  be,  there  is  indeed  no  intelligence  else- 
where :  and  we  must  be  forced  to  confess,  that 
this  Blupendous  univer*^  witJi  all  the  various 
bodies  contained  therein — equally  amazing, 
whether  wc  consider  their  magnitude  or  num- 
ber, wiiaiever  thejruse,  whatever  their  order, — 
all  have  been  produced,  not  bv  inlellieencB,  but 
by  chance  ! — It  is  wiih  difficulty  that  1  can  sup- 
pose otherwise,  returned  Arisiodemus;  for  I 
uehold  none  of  those  gods  whom  you  speak  of 
as  making  and  goveniinz  all  things ;  whereas 
I  see  the  artists  when  at  tlicir  work  here  among 
us.— Neither  yet  seest  thou  ihy  soul,  Arisiode- 
mus, which,  however,  most  assuredly  governs 
thy.  body;  although  it  may  well  seem,  by  ihy 
manner  of  talking,  that  it  is  chance,  and  not 
reason,  which  governs  thee. 

"  I  do  not  despise  the  gods,  said  Aristodemus ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  conceive  so  highly  of  their 
excellence,  as  to  suppbse  they  stand  in  no  need 
eitlier  of  mc  or  of  my  services  — Thou  mistak- 
est  the  matter.  Aristodemus ;  Ihe  greater  mag- 
nificence they  have  shown  in  their  care  of  thee, 
so  much  the  more  honor  ttnil  service  ihouowest 
them. — Be  assured,  said  Aristodemus,  if  I  ooee 
could  be  persuaded  Ihe  gods  t:ike  care  of  man, 
I  should  want  no  monitor  to  remind  me  of  m^ 
duty. — And  cant<t  thou  doubl,  Aristodemus,  if 
the  goJs  take  care  of  ninn  ?  Hath  not  the  glo- 
rious privilege  of  walking  upright  been  alone 
bestowed  on  him,  whereby  he  may,  with  the 
belter  advantage,  survey  what  is  around  him. 
contemplate  wiili  more  ease  those  splendid  ob- 
jects which  are  above,  and  avoid  tlic  numerous 
dis  and  inconveniences  which  would  otherwise 
befall  him  ?     Other  animals,  indeed,  Ibey  have 

Sroirided  with  feet,  by  which  they  may  remove 
'om  one  place  la  nnoiher ;  but  lo  man  they 
have  also  given  hands,  wiih  which  he  can  form 
many  things  for  his  use,  and  make  himself  hap- 
pier than  creatures  of  any  other  kind.  A  tongue 
niith  been  bestowed  on  every  other  animal;  out 
what  animal,  except  man,  hath  the  power  of 
forming  words  with  it,  whereby  I o  explain  his 
thoughts,  and  make  them  intelligible  to  others! 

"  Out  it  is  not  with  respect  to  ihe  body  alone 
that  the  gods  have  shown  themselves  thus  boun- 
tiful to  man.  Their  most  excellent  gill  is  that 
soul  they  have  inlused  into  him,  which  so  ht 
surpasses  what  is  elsewhere  lo  be  found.  For 
by  what  animal,  except  man,  is  even  the  exist- 
ence of  those  gods  discovered,  whohave  produced 
and  still  uphold,  in  such  regular  order,  this 
beautiful  and  stupendous  frame  of  the  universe  ? 
What  other  species  of  creature  is  to  be  faund 
that  can  serve,  that  can  adore  them?  What 
other  animal  is  able,  like  men,  to  provide  against 
llie  assaults  of  heat  and  cold,  of  thirst  and  hun- 
ger 7  That  can  lay  up  remedies  for  the  lime  of 
sickness,  and  improve  the  strength  nature  has 
given  by  a  well-proportioned  exercise?  That 
con  receive  like  him  infoYmation  or  instruction ; 
or  sohappily  keep  in  memory  what  be  hath  seen, 
and  beard,  and  learnt?  These  things  being  so, 
who  seeth  not  that  man  is,  as  it  were,  a  god  in 
tbc  midst  of  tliis  visible  creation?  m  far  doth  htt 
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smpass,  whether  in  the  endowments  of  soul  or 
booy,  all  animals  whatsoever  ihat  have  been 

Eroduced  therein.  For  if  the  body  of  ihe  ox 
ad  been  joined  to  the  mind  of  man,  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  latter  would  have  stood  him  in 
■mall  stead,  while  unable  to  execute  the  well 
designed  plan ;  nor  would  the  human  form  have 
been  of  more  use  to  the  brute,  so  long  as  it  re- 
mained destitute  of  understanding !  But  in  thee, 
Aristodemus,  hath  been  joined  to  a  wonderful 
soul  a  body  no  less  wonderful ;  and  say  est  thou, 
after  this,  the  gods  take  no  thought  for  me  i 
What  wouldst  thou  then  more  to  convince  thee 
of  their  care  ? 

"  I  would  they  should  send  and  inform  me, 
said  Aristodenius,  what  things  I  ought  or  ought 
not  to  dOf  in  like  manner  as  thou  sayest  they 
iVequently  do  to  thee. — And  what  then,  Aristo- 
demus  ?   supposest  thou,  that  when  the  gods, 
give  out  some  oracle  to  all  the  Athenians  they 
mean  it  not  for  thee  1    If  by  their  prodigies 
they  declare  aloud  to  all  Qrvece — to  all  man- 
kind— the  things  which  shall  beiall  them,  are 
they  dumb  to  3iee  alone?    And  art  thou  the 
only  person  whom  they  have  placed  beyond 
their  care?    Belicvest  thou   they  would  have 
wrouffht  into  the  mind  of  man  a  persuasion  of 
their  being  able  to  make  him  happy  or  misera- 
ble, if  so  be  they  had  no  such  power  ?  or  would 
not  even  man  himself,  long  ere  this,  have  seen 
through  tlie  gross  delusion?    Mow  is  it,  Aristo- 
demus,  thou  rememberest  or  remarkest  not,  that 
the  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  most  renown- 
ed as  well  for  their  wisdom  as  antiquity,  are 
those  whose  piety  and  devotion  hath  been  the 
most  obscrvaole  ?  and  that  even  man  himself  is 
never  so  well  disposed  to  serve  the  Deity  as  in 
that  part  of  life  when  reason  bears  the  greatest 
sway,  and  his  judgment  is  supposed  in  its  full 
strength  and  maturity?  Consider,  my  Aristode- 
mus,  that  the  soul  which  resides  in  thy  body  can 
govern  it  at  pleasure ;  why  then  may  not  the 
soul  of  the  universe,  which  pervades  and  ani- 
mates every  part  of  it,  govern  it  in  like  manner  ? 
If  thine  eye  hath  the  power  to  take  in  many  ob- 
jects, and  these  placed  at  no  small  distance  from 
it,  marvel  not  if  the  eye  of  the  Deity  can  at  one 
glance  comprehend  the  whole.    And  as  thou 
perceivest  it  not  beyond  thy  ability  to  extend  thy 
care,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  concerns  of  Athens, 
Egypt,  Sicily,  why  thinkcst  thou,  my  Aristode- 
mus,  that  the  Providence  of  God  may  not  easily 
extend  itself  through  the  whole  universe? 

'*As  therefore,  among  men,  we  make  best 
trial  of  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  our  neigh- 
bor by  showing  him  kindness,  and  discover  his 
wisdom  by  consulting  him  in  his  distress,  do 
thou  in  like  manner  behave  towards  the  gods ; 
and  if  thou  wouldst  experience  what  their  wis- 
dom and  what  their  love,  render  thyself  deserv- 
ing the  communication  of  some  of  those  divine 
secrets  which  may  not  be  penetrated  by  man, 
and  are  imparted  to  those  alone  who  consult, 
who  adore,  who  obey  the  Deity.  Then  shalt 
tfiou,  my  Aristodemus,  understand  there  is  a  Be- 
ing whose  eye  pierceth  throughout  all  nature, 
ai^  whose  ear  is  open  to  every  sound ;  extend- 
ed to  all  places,  extending  through  all  time ;  and 
whose  bounty  and  care  can  know  no  other  bound 
than  thoae  fixed  by  his  own  creation. 


[Jmiz^ 

^  By  this  discourse,  and  others  of  the  like  na- 
ture,  Socrates  taught  his  friends  that  they  were 
not  only  to  forbear  whatever  was  impious,  un- 
just, or  unbecoming  before  man ;  but  even,  when 
alone,  they  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  all  their 
actions,  since  Uie  gods  have  their  eyes  contimi- 
ally  upon  us,  and  none  of  our  designs  can  be 
concealed  from  themJ^^—Memaralmia,  book  I 
chap.  4. 

The  arguments  urged  in  this  admirable 
dialogue  are  repeated  with  some  Tariationt 
in  a  dialogue*  with  Euthydemue ;  one  po^ 
tion  of  which  is  both  more  efiective  tnan 
that  with  Aristodemus,  and  more  decidedly 
distinguishes  the  Deity  from  those  minis- 
tering spirits,  which  the  creed  of  his  coon* 
try  compelled  Socrates  to  speak  of  in  the 
terms  he  did. 

"  Even  among  all  those  deities  who  so  liberal- 
ly bestow  on  us  good  things,  not  one  of  them 
maketh  himself  an  object  of  our  sight  And  He 
who  raised  this  whole  universe,  and  still  upholds 
the  mighty  frame,  who  perfected  every  port  of 
it  in  beauty  and  in  goodness,  suffering  none  of 
these  parts  to  decay  through  age,  but  renewing 
them  daily  with  unfading  vigor,  whereby  ihsj 
are  able  to  execute  whatever  he  ordains  wim 
that  readiness  and  precision  which  surpass  man's 
imagination ;  even  he,  the  supreme  God,  who 
pcrformeth  all  these  wonders,  still  holds  himself 
mvisible,  and  it  is  only  in  his  works  that  we  are 
capable  of  admiring  him.  For  consider,  my  Eo- 
thydemus,  the  sun  which  seemeth,  as  it  were, 
set  forth  to  the  view  of  all  men,  yet  suiTcreth  not 
itself  to  be  too  curiously  examined  ;  punishing 
those  with  blindness  who  too  rashly  venture  so 
to  do ;  and  those  ministers  of  ^ilie  gods,  whom 
they  employ  to  execute  their  bidding,  remain  to 
us  invieiole ;  for  though  the  thunderbolt  is  shot 
from  on  high,  and  breaketh  in  pieces  whatever 
it  findeth  in  its  way,  yet  no  one  seeth  it  when  it 
falls,  when  it  strikes,  or  when  it  retires ;  neither 
are  the  winds  discoverable  to  our  sight,  though 
we  plainly  behold  the  ravages  they  everywhere 
make,  and  with  ease  perceive  what  time  they 
are  rising.  And  if  there  be  any  thing  in  man, 
my  Euthydcmus,  partaking  of  the  divine  nature^ 
it  must  surely  be  the  soul  which  governs  and  di- 
rects him  ;  yet  no  one  considers  mis  as  an  object 
of  his  sight.  Learn,  therefore,  not  to  despise 
those  things  which  you  cannot  see ;  judfireof^the 
greatness  of  the  power  by  the  effects  which  are 
produced,  and  reverence  the  Deity." — Memora- 
oiliOj  book  iv.  chap.  3. 

The  last  dialogue  we  have  quoted  com- 
mences with  these  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic words : — 

<<  Yet  was  not  Socrates  ever  in  haste  to  make 
orators,  artists,  or  able  statesmen.  The  first 
business,  as  he  thought,  was  to  implant  in  the 
minds  of  his  followers  virtuous  principles  (sincCi 
these  wanting,  every  other  talent  only  added  ts 
the  capacity  of  doing  greater  harm),  and  BMMe 
especially  to  inspire  mem  with  piety  towaidi 
the  gods." 

•  Book  It.  chap.  t. 


I  PBILOSOFHT   OF   SOCRATES. 


][QOWD  to  every 
4s«erlion  of  oihe 
jBaa'a  experienc 
voice  of  Socralf 
,Vox  poputi,  tlml  I 
kind  in  all  ages, 
And  never  whs  Ihe  voic 
lluman  race  expressed  in  a 
IKccnts. 

!Xt  to  ahowli 


No  one  could  have  witnessed  grcaler  or 
more  mischievous  perversions  of  what  Dr. 
Gowring  cslln  "  the  relij^ioiis  sanction" 
jban  SocralcB  ;  but  he  did  not  infer  from 
abusua  tollii  usum, 
por  boa  he  consenled  lo  put  "  ihe  moral 
sanction"  (as  Dr.  Boivrin;;  defines  it,  it 
should  be  called  "  the  popolar  sanction") 
in  the  place  of  religion.  But  we  shnll  re- 
tnrn  to  this  subject  presently.  In  the 
tneantime,  Dr.  Bowring's  questions,  "  what 
can,  indeed,  be  meant  by  the  god  of  the 
FlaionistsV— "was  he  one  of  the  ihou- 
nnd  gods  of  the  heathens  V'—"  was  he 
jtupposed  lo  he  visible  t"  have  been  an- 
swered ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  Soc- 
raies  was  not  employed  with  Plato  "  in 
talking  nonsense  under  pretence  of  teach- 

in  "the  denial  of  mailers 

lan's  experience,  and  the 
matters  opposed  lo  every 
."     On  the  contrary,  the 

that 

liversal 


.ice  of  all  n 
ndeed  vox  Di 
of  the 
npler  or 


'bole 


V  Socrat 


<had 


been  led  by 
conscience,  working  on  the  materials  of 
wind  and  matter,  to  lay  this  solid  foun- 
daiion  for  principle  and  practice,  to  bnild 
ip  this  Doric  temple,  in  all  its  simple  gran- 
deur, for  the  edilicalion,  not  of  Greece 
ily,  but  of  the  whole  world  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  passage  in  the  ''Phtedon"  of 
Plato  which  gives  nn  account  of  Socrates' 
earlier  speculations  is  loo  long  to  be  quoted, 
■mnA  will  be  understood  better  by  annlysis 
Vlian  translation. 

Socrates  in  the  "Phadon"  is  made  to 
Ly  himself,  "  that  being  dissatisfied  with 
10  prevalent  opinions  about  generation 
■nd  dissolution,  tind  not  being  able  to  in- 
vent a  more  satisfactory  system  of  causa- 
for  himself,  and  having,  under  these 
Jtircumslanccs,  heard  that  Anaxagoras  had 
«t  forth  intellect  as  the  cause  of  all  things, 
■a  was  delighted  with  this  hypothesis; 
Oonceiving  that  it  implied  that  all  things 
ire  arranged  in  the  best  way  of  which  they 
•TV  capable,  and  so  that  the  object  of  in- 

Jjiiiry  it,  to  find  out  what  is  (he  best  way, 
therein  implying  a  knowledge  of  the 
worst  way,)  and  that  this  knowledge  con- 
lilules  science.  But,"  he  continues,  "  1 
ras  disappointed  on   linding  that  Anaxa- 

Etraa  did  not  employ  himself  on  these  hei- 
r  TMtons   for    each    phenomenon,   but, 
Bke  Otheri,  wu  bunting  after  the  imtnedialt 


physical  cause,  referring 
as  if  it  were  the  vltimale  ca 
he  would  attempt  to  accoi 
here  biding  my  fate,  by  r 
■  of  the 
les,  etc,  n 


telle< 


about  It 


ill  things  lo  that 

nt  fur  niy  sitting 
Terring  it  to  the 
mutual  action  of 
)t  by  referring  la 
v't£.  (he  opinioB 
w,  and  my  (Soc- 
Lice.     I,    on  the 


of  the  Aiheni 
rates)  opinio 
other  hand," 
quite  ready  to  admit  the  agency  of  teeoad- 
ary,  or  physical  causation,  as  a  mtant  of 
effecting;  but  contend  that  we  must  ulti- 
mately refer  every  thing  to  primary,  or  in- 
lelleciual  causation,  as  the  cuusalion  which 
employs  those  means  for  its  own  ends.  I 
could  not,  for  example,  acquiesce  in  a 
theory,  either  of  revolving  motion  or  of 
balanced  rest,  os  a  svjficitnt  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  (he  world  ;  hut  contend- 
ed that  there  is  a  Divine  power  which  has 
arranged  things  nccorditig  to  what  is  good 
and  fitting,  and  so  keeps  them  bound  and 
held  together.  Of  (his  power  men  think 
hut  little,  but  of  this  power  I  would  wil- 
lingly hear." — Phadon,  ser.iinn  106. 

Here  we  get  upon  the  verge  of  Plato's 
celebrated  bypoihesis,  which  would  re- 
quire too  much  space  and  time  to  enter 
upon  at  present.  Bii(,  comparing  the 
above  passage  from  the  "  Phojdon"  with 
other  passages  from  the  "  Memorabilia," 
we  infer  (what  from  the  whole  tone  of  hi* 
mind  we  should  a  priori  have  supposed) 
that  Socrates  had  always  been  opposed  to 
that  atheistic  or  material  philosophy  with 
which  the  natural  philosophy,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  cosmoc-ony  of  Greece 
was  too  much  identified.  Under  these  cir- 
cumsiances,  he  had  desisted  altogether 
from  physics  and  had  turned  to  morals; 
or,  as  ii  is  expressed  in  the  "Memorabilia," 

"Nciiherdid  he  amuse  hiniBclf,  like  olhera, 
with  making  curious  reseuruhes  into  the  works 
of  nature,  and  finding  out  how  this,  which  ao- 
phials  called  the  world,  had  ita  beginning)  hut, 
as  fur  himself]  man,  and  what  related  lo  man, 
were  Ihe  unly  sulijcrls  on  which  he  chose  to  em- 
ploy liimselfT  To  ifiis  purpose,  all  his  inquiriea 
and  converBBtion  turned  upon  what  was  pious, 
what  Impious ;  what  honorable,  what  base ; 
wlint  JMKt,  what  unjust ;  what  tvL^dom,  what  fol- 
ly."— Memorabilia,  bunk  i.  chap.  1. 

It  woi  bec.TUse  the  physics  of  the  day 
were  merely  speculative,  and  loo  com- 
monly ntheisiic,  (being  neither  practically 
available  nor  theoretically  sound,)  (bat 
Socrates  turned  from  the  schools  of  physi- 
cal speculation  to  that  of  moral  observa- 
tion; thereby  preparing  the  way  for  « 
pbiloBophy  of  facts,  in  physics  as  well  at  In 


I 


i 


tu 


THt  ranxMWBT  or  bocutm. 


ethici.  For  it  was  impossible  that  a  nhi- 
}oiophf  of  facta  ahoala  be  estaUiBhed  in 
monls,  without  sooner  or  later  causing  the 
downfali  of  onreHl  pbyaica.  This  import- 
ant evidence  respectins  the  philosophical 
claims  of  Socrates  ought  to  be  moT«  in- 
aiated  on  than  it  has  been. 

We  will  quote  a  few  paisages  from  the 
"Memorabilia"  of  Xenophon,  which  prove 
that  the  practical  piety  of  Socrates  was  ia 
accordance  with  his  sound  speculative  the- 
ology 1 — 

"  He  was  pereLmded  the  gods  watched  over 
the  actions  and  afTuirB  of  men  in  a  way  alto^'C- 
fherdifferent  from  whnt  the  Tulffar  imagined  ; 
for  while  ^eae  limited  their  knowledge  to  Gome 
partjculnrs  only,  Socmtes,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
tended it  to  all ;  fimily  persuaded,  that  every 
word,  every  action,  Day,  even  our  moat  rt'iircd 
deliberations  were  open  to  iheirview;  thattliey 
'were  every  where  present  Euid  communicated  lo 
mankind  al]  such  knowledge  as  related  to  the 
conduct  of  human  life."— jHenwTO&ilio,  book  i. 
iAap.2. 

"Farther,  whenever  he  soppoied  any  inlima- 
tioDS  had  been  given  him  by  the  Deity  concern- 
ing what  ought  or  ou^bt  not  to  be  done,  it  was 
no  more  possible  to  bring  Socrates  lo  act  other- 
wise, than  to  make  him  quit  the  guide,  clear- 
sighted and  well- instructed  in  the  road  he  wnf 
to  go,  in  favor  of  one  not  only  ignorant  hut 
blind.  And  to  this  purpose,  he  always  rnn- 
deroned  the  extreme  folly  of  those,  who,  to  nvoiil 
the  ill  opinion  and  reproach  of  men,  acted  not 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  gods." — Ibid., 
book  i.  ekap.  3. 

"  Have  you  never  heard,  continued  Socrniei:, 
of  certain  laws  that  are  not  wriircn  ?— You  mrnn 
such  as  are  in  force  every  where? — True.  Did 
ftll  mankind  concur  in  making  them  1 — Imnospi- 
ble ;  since  all  mankind  couTd  not  assemfilc  in 
ooe  place,  neither  would  all  have  spoken  the 
same  language. — Whence  then  do  you  suiipoi^e 
we  bad  thera  1— From  the  gods  1  should  ima- 
gine ;  for  the  first  command  every  where  is,  to 
adore  the  gods, — Assuredly  these  things  are  of 
the  gods;  for  when  I  consider  every  breach  of 
these  laws  as  carrying  along  with  it  the  pani^h- 
■nent  of  the  tran^g-ressor,  I  cannot  but  nllow 
them  to  proceed  from  a  more  excellent  lerrlBla- 
tor  than  is  to  be  (bund  among  the  sons  of  men." 
—Ibid,  book  iv.  chap.  4. 

"  He  in  whom  nothing  was  ever  observed  un- 
becoming that  reverence  eo  justly  due  to  the 
gods }  but,  on  the  contrary,  eo  tiehaved  towards 
Uiem,  both  in  regard  tohia  words  and  hisaclinni:. 
that  whoever  shall  herenl\er  demean  him»elt'  in 
such  a  manner,  must  be,  in  fact,  and  ought  to 
be  esteemed,  a  man  of  the  truest  and  niost  exem- 
plary pinly."— Ibid.,  book  i.  duip.  I. 

Let  the  religion  of  Socrates,  as  exhi'biied 
IB  the  above  unquestionable  evidence  re- 
specting his  earlier  studies,  his  later  opin- 
ions, and  the  deep  and  broad  chsracieris- 
liea  ot  thai  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
which  lanit  b&To  led  to  Mch  aound  rtudiea 


in  earlier,  and  snch  settled  principles  in 
later  life,  be  compared  with  the  sceptic 
and  sophistic  mystagogue,  whom  Aristo- 

[ihanes  has  so  cleverly  painted,  and  then 
et  any  one  say  what  excuse  can  be  made 
for  the  man  of  wit.*     It  is  thus  that  he 
speaks  of  Socrates  and  his  school : — 
BfRirsuDis. 
Blaimhemenlwbrdid  jrooiniult  the  gods  t 
Djiili,  drivs,  dcmoUiti  ibeml   Their  crimES  an 

But  iheircoDtemptnoos  trestment  of  the  gods, 
Tbrir  implou*  blaupbemln  exceed  tbem  sll." 
MilclitUi  traiulatien  qflki  CUuds.  Stau  vtli. 

BTllP:'ItDBS. 

'  InaoDersble  blockbeid  Ibai  I  «si  1 
What  Slid  me  ibni  lo  court  ibi*  Soeraie*, 
Er'n  to  lbs  exclusion  of  ihe  immoriat  gods  T 
O  Mercnrv,  forcive  me ;  be  not  angry, 
T,_,.  ._._. .  t ,([|  .r 


Dear  tntelsry  god,  but  spare  me  siill."^ 


Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  Mercury 
was  the  god  of  rogues  and  bargain-makers, 
end  that  the  worship  for  which  the  come- 
dian ia  so  zealous,  is  happily  described  by 
himself  in  another  part  of  this  very  play  :— 

"  Tbe  deiiies,  who  find  Ibemselves 

BilV'd  of  their  du«s,  and  supperless  for  lack 

Of  ihelr  accDstom'd  sacrifices,  rail 

Arfaer,  poor  Mood,  and  tenilhelr  hoDgrr  sptle." 
Ibid..  Scttu  8. 

It  is  for  such  deities  and  such  a  worship 
that  Aristophanes  is  zealous  even  to  alay- 
ing  y  and  it  was  for  such  impiety,  or  rather 
by  Buch  accusations,  that  Socrates  was  at 
last  persecuted  to  the  death — and  it  is  to 
varnish  the  man  of  wit  at  the  expense  of 
the  philosopher,  that  Mr.  Mitchell  baa  em- 
ployed his  good  scholarship  and  his  clever 
pen.  But  what  excuse  can  be  made  for  the 
man  of  wit  ^  Facts  1 — they  are  all  against 
him.  Misconception  and  mistake  1 — it  was 
not  possible.  Over-auspicious  dread  of 
impiety  1 — an  hypocritical  pretence.  An 
anxious  desire  to  restore  primitive  disci- 
pline 1 — absurd  in  the  method  proposed,  and 
ridiculous  in  the  person  proposing  it.  Mow 
then  do  we  account  for  the  attacks  upoo 
Socrates  contained  in  the  "  Clouds  1"  Siro- 

•  Seethe  wholeoriheseeondaciof  Ihe  "Cloodt," 
and  Ihe  conclusion  of  ihe  last  act.  Wbslerer  was 
ibe  object  of  (he  "Cloud'',"  iis  general  teodeacf  is 
10  cunruund  Socraies  viib  Diagoras  for  impielj, 
and  with  the  Snphisia  Tor  irickerjr.  On  ibe  olbsl 
hand,  Ari.siophaocs  plays  (he  chainpioB 
"  or  manners  piimiiive,  and  that  good  old  lime. 
Which  I  hate  seen,  when  discipline  prevail'd— 

•  •  •  ihej  were  taught 

A  loftier  key,  whether  to  cbsnl  ihe  name 

OfPalla^"  Stent  it. 

Now  all  this,  oD  tbe  pari  of  ArFittopbtnes,  ts  lbs 

nrv  sophliiry  which  he  silarks ;  for  it  is  lo  prf 

tend  Id  leach  oiben  thai  of  wbieh  he  himself  hai  oe 

belief.    Bad  for  me  but  good  for  fan  I  Do  yon  ttks 

It  really,  and  I  will  pretend  to  take  It.    Buck  vai 

the  ressonhiB. 


.1843.) 

ply  thnl  Aristophanes  wanted  a  butt  for  hi: 
■iitirc,  and  lha[  the  face,  person  and  habiti 
ef  Socrates,  his  custom  of  free  discussion, 
bold  opposition  and  honest  exposures  of 
femply  pretences,  pointed  him  out  to  the 
Tecklesa  wil.  We  have  amall  respect  for 
ft  dislibe  orirrcligion  and  sophistry  n-hich 
caused  Aristophanes  to  identify  iheir  most 
conscientious  and  successful  opponent 
■with  Atheists  and  Sophists,  Whether  there 
Was  malice  we  prelend  not  to  decide  ;  but 
we  ihinb  little  is  gained  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  by  proving  it  lo  have  been  a  case 
of  pure  unprovoked  mischief.  As  lo  the 
jMrlies  having  lived  on  fair  terms  after- 
wards, and  that  Plato  thought  and  spoke 
highly  of  the  ability  and  taste  of  Aristo- 
jihanes,  and  (bat  he  did  not  take  vengeance 
on  him  for  his  base  attack  upon  Socrates, 
even  if  nil  this  were  much  more  true  than 
it  is  (begging  Schleiermacher's  and  Mr. 
Afitchell's  pardon  for  altogether  diffei 
from  ihem  on  this  point),  surely  it  w( 
establish,  not  the  innocence  of  the  co 
dian,  but  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 

Jhilosopher.  The  whole  defence  of  Ari: 
iphanes  is,  indeed,  more  worthy  of  a  s) 
yh is tical  advocate  or  flattering  panegyrist 
iban  of  B  sound  and  learned  criiic.  Of  the 
•enae  and  humor  with  which  Aristophanes 
ftssailed  the  Sophists  and  Rhetoricians, 
probably  with  as  much  party  spiritas  sound 
indgment,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
There  must  have  been  great  defects  in  the 
notivea  and  character  of  ihe  satirist,  which 
deprived  his  satire  of  half  its  force,  and 
eaased  it  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good  to 
the  cause  he  so  cleverly  supported. 

We  feel  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Mitchell 
for  the  lone  which  his  writings  have  given 
to  English  scholarship,  leading  it  from  ver- 
W  questions  to  the  realities  of  literature, 
'Morals  and  history.  But  we  cannot  (bink 
F&al  the  ecdesinslkal  spirit,  with  which  be 
acknowledges  (see  Preliminary  Discourse, 
tege  129)  that  he  sat  down  to  examine  the 
flharacler  and  philosophy  of  Socrates,  was 
fiivorable  to  sincerity,  truth  snd  jusiioe, 
VoT  do  we  think  that  ihe  political  bias, 
which  makes  him  attribute  so  much  of 
Xenophon's  moral  worth  to  his  early  inli- 
BiBcy  with  Cyrus,  and  to  "  the  knowledge 
thereby  acquired  of  the  sentiments  of  chi- 
Talry  and  honor 
^{•ee  page    154)   i 

"Ho  moy,  indeed,  be  right  in  attributing  the 
'death  of  Socrntes  lo  the  base  prejudices 
Utd  passions  of  a  demoralized  people  (see 
p.  150);  but  then,  who  helped  to  demoral- 
itfO  tho  people  of  Athens  1  We  cannot  ad- 
'nil  tbit  tb«  EutbyphtoD  of  Plato  "  refutes 


!nds  the 


and  removes  opinions  quite  sufficient  for 
the  good  conduct  of  ordinary  life"  (see  p. 
126),  nor  that  Aristophanea  was  the  man, 
nor  thai  he  took  the  right  way,  to  restore 
Ihe  Homeric  belief  and  discipline.  We 
smile  at  the  statement  that  "we  owe  to  the 
ridicule  of  this  comedy  the  philosopher, 
whose  name  (with  certain  deductions)  no 
man  mentions  without  feeling  himselr  ex- 
alted  for  a  time"  (see  p.  139) ;  we  laugh  at 
the  absurd  idea  of  the  "Clouds"  of  Aris- 
tonhanes  having  taught  religion  and  mo- 
rats  lo  Socrates;  and  we  regret  the  insin- 
uation of  "  certain  deductions"  (see  p.  90 
to  102)  from  the  choracier  and  philosophy 
of  Socrates,  which  this  wild  hypothesis,  to- 
gether with  tAai  ecclesiastical  spirit  and 
lAal  polilical  bias,  required  the  editor  of 
Aristophanes  to  elaborate.  That  Socratea 
could  afford  to  treat  with  contempt  an  un- 
successful  play,  for  the  people  of  Athena 
had  the  sense  and  feeling  to  damn  the 
"  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes — (not  for  ita 
serious  tone, — for  it  is  a  most  brilliant  farce; 
not  from  ignorance  of  who  this  Socratea 
was,  for  that  hypothesis  Mr.  Mitchell  him- 
self disproves;  but  because  there  waasome 
virtue  yet  left  in  them)  we  can  well  believe ; 
indeed  it  was  wise  in  Socrates  to  take  it  In 
thai  manner.  Bui  the  plain  fact  is,  ihnt 
the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  charges  So- 
crates directly  with  teaching  irreligion,  im 
morality  and  sophistry;  and  it  is  a  moat 
editor-like  hypothesis  to  believe  that  Aris- 
tophanes was  conscientiously  earnest  in 
his  wish  to  expose  the  Sopbistt,  and  that 
he  innocently  employed  Socrates  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  his  satire.  The  persevering  en- 
lity  with  which  he  followed  up  Euripidea, 
id  the  contempt  in  which  Plato  held  and 
ihibited  his  moral  character  (see  the 
Banqnel"  of  Plato),  are,  together  with 
Socrates'  contemptuous  mention  of  the 
omedian  in  his  "Defence,"  a  sufficient 
roof  that  the  misctiief  intended  and  the 
it  displayed  were  the  essence  of  the 
Clouds,"  whilst  the  virtuous  indignation 
against  the  Sophists  was,  at  best,  matter  of 
aste  rather  than  principle.  Happily  Time 
s  an  excellent  scavenger;  and  we  (|gree 
vith  Mr.  Mitchell  "that  the  wit  of  the 
Clouds'  moy  be  relished  without  dimin- 
shing  any  of  the  respect  justly  ^ue  to  So- 
rates."  But  this  enjoyment  will  be  ae- 
:ured  10  us,  not  by  frittering  away  the 
:harncter  and  philosophy  of  Socrates,  in 
irder  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  comedian, 
lul  by  acknowledging  that  ibo  virtue  of 
iocrates  defies  the  wil  end  malice  even  of 
Uisiophanes.  What  does  Mr.  Mitchell 
mean  by  saying,  "  if,  as  .£Iian  relates,  So- 
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eratei  atoDi]  up  in  the  theaiTe  lo  gratify 
the  curioiiiy  thus  excited,  it  will  be  no  un- 
charitable remark  to  impute  it,  partly,  lo 
hia  eense  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
for  gaining  a  name  in  society;  an  advan- 
tage, which,  to  a  person  of  his  pursuitB  in 
li^,  was  of  incalculable  importance  V 
We  thinic  it  &  vtry  uncharitable  remarli. 
Aod  what  does  Air.  Mitchell  mean  by  say- 
ing. Upon  whom  the  guilt  rests  (he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  hypothesis  of  a  community  of 
women,  and  the  exposure  of  children), 
upon  the  teacher  or  the  scholar  (i.  (.  So- 
crates or  Plato),  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
ny."  How  u  it,  we  beg  to  ssk,  that  we 
hear  nothing  of  this  abomination  from 
Xenophonl  Does  Mr.  Mitchell  really  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  theories  of  his  own 
in  Plato's  Dialogues  1  What  is  more  likely 
or  more  certain  to  be  his  own  than  the 
theory  of  a  commuoit^  of  women,  which 
be  appears  to  have  imported  from  that 
land  of  mo natrous  births,  Egypt  1*  Indeed 
we  are  aick  of  defending  Socrates  from 
such  altacka,  and  letura  once  more  to  his 
pure  piety  and  practical  religion,  which  the 
attacks  of  Aristophanes  and  the  iosinua- 
tions  of  Mr.  Mitctiell  hare  only  rendered 
more  conspicuous. 

The  plain  aod  simple  truth,  which  Mr. 
Mitchell's  ecclesiastical  and  political  bias, 
aided  by  his  hypothesis,  would  hide  from 
na,  is  that  Socrates  appeared  at  one  of 
those  great  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
when  religion,  morality  and  policy  are 
shaken  to  their  foundationi,  when  the  very 
grounds  of  truth  and  justice  are  rigorously 
exatoincd  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
whether  t'ley  restoaly  on  the  priest's  fable 
and  the  legislator's  dictum,  or  whether  they 
have  imperishable  foundations  in  man  s 
nature  and  God's  will.  It  is  at  these  crises 
in  the  world's  history  that  the  veil  is  drawn 
or  torn  aside,  and  according  as  principle  or 
ttnprinciple,  wisdom  or  folly  prevail,  the 
period  is  marked  by  national  judgments 
or  national  hlessings  of  lo  ordinary  charac- 
ter. That  such  periods  do  recur  in  the 
great  eye  es  of  time,  but  with  a  constant 
progression  towards  purer  principles  and 
nobler  ends,  may  be  the  foundation  of  thai 
ancient  mysJcrsm,  which  held  that  tbe 
souls  of  the  departed,  after  the  puriiication 
of  suflering,  return  to  higher  duties  in  the 
world : — 

"  Efbo  exercvntei  paDii^  vstcramque  uiBlorum 

Snppliris  cijiendunt — 

l>Dnec  longs  diei.  parfecto  temporis  oibe, 

Cancraum  sxemit  Isbem — 

Hsi  omnsB,  ubi  mills  rotsm  toItsib  per  snuo*, 

*  See  ibeTlmMU,  sect,  ft,  6,  7. 
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Believing  that  the  lessons  of  antiquity, 
whether  shrouded  in  the  mystic  language 
of  Pythagoras*  and  Plato,  or  expressed 
plainly  in  the  common-sense  and  common- 
life  language  of  Socrates  and  Xenopbon, 
deserve  neither  to  be  rejected  with  scorn, 
nor  to  be  received  with  blind  submission, 
we  are  well  content  to  borrow  what  appears 
to  us  the  true  commentary  on  the  above 
important  text  from  the  wise  and  learned 
pages  of  a  great  and  a  good  man ; 

"  We  may  leant  also  a  more  sensible  division 
ofhiatoiy  than  that  which  is  commonly  adopted, 
or  ancient  and  modem.  We  shall  see  that  ihere 
is  in  fact  an  ancieni  ani  modem  ^riod  In  the 
history  of  every  people  ;  the  ancient  difiering, 
and  the  modern  in  many  esteniial  points  agree- 
ing with  that  in  which  we  now  live.  Thus  the 
largest  portinn  of  that  history  which  we  com- 
monly call  ancient  is  practic&Ilv  modern,  as  it 
describes  society  in  a  stage  analogous  to  that  in 
which  it  now  is ;  whilcu  on  the  other  hand,  much 
of  which  is  called  modem  history  it  practically 
ancient,  as  it  relates  to  a  state  of  things  whicB 
has  passed  away.  Thucydides  and  Xenopho^ 
the  orators  of  Athens,  and  the  philosophen^ 
?pealc  a  wisdom  more  applicable  to  us  political- 
ly, than  the  wisdom  or  even  our  own  country 
men,  who  lived  in  the  middle  agfes ;  and  their 

rition,  both  intellectual  and  political,  mareneai- 
esemblea  our  own,"t 

No  lesson  can  be  found  in  the  historian^ 
orators  and  philosophers  of  Athens,  mora 
applicable  to  our  own  period  than  what  may 
be  extracted  from  the  Comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes if  we  will  only  read  the  text  fairly. 
Then  shall  we  understand,  not  that  Socra- 
tes' early  errors  (bis  luaumed  mysticism 
and  pntended  scepticism)  had  provoked  and 
warranted  the  attacks  of  the  comedian,  and 
that  the  merits  of  the  philosopher  are  alto- 
gether Bitributable  to  that  wholesome  and 
timely  castigation  which  he  received  from 


□  hiiOre«kedilionorthe' Clouds' Mr.  Milch- 
si  contrived  lo  make  Pytlisgorat  >  middls 
beiween  S^cmtes  and  Mysticism!  To  bn 
he  (Mr.  Miic!ir.-ll)  apenlii  of  Socriii»  in  hit 
rr  ilnys.  nnd  gEtr  nt  him  tlirnugli  ths  wptl- 
'n  PyihaKoHsm  and  mysMcitm  of  FUla.    Tbii 
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ilie  from  and  bearing  of  a  bull— ImiIU,  hnnol,  aod 
•iraigliifoiwird.  Begging  Mr.  Milcbell'a  pardoa, 
-  mystici  would  lisve  been,  to  nM 
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a  vulgar 

t  Sec 
1.     The  Engliil 
ing  a  few  pagci,  wriilen  in  Ihe  very  ipitit  of  Thn- 
cydidei — crebriorienlenlii«  qunm  verbi*. 

A>  the  NoiBi  lo  Mr.  Hilchell'i  edilioD  of  ItM 
'  Cloudi' see  in  Engliih,  the  Engliab  lesiler  msr 
oontBlt  than  without  beiag  slsimed  at  Uta  GrsM 
text. 
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lis  severe  but  Triendl/  monitor, — not  that 
the  soiind-mindcd  comedian  succeeded, 
.Irhere  the  philosopher  had  failed.  In  discov- 
ering the  true  remedy  for  ihe  religious  and 
morat.  Ihe  political  and  intellectual  evils  of 
_kis  times,  and  that  we  muat  resort  to  the 
pages  of  Aristophanes  for  lessons  on  reli- 
gioo  nnd  morality,  politics  and  education, — 
to  no  Ruch  estimate  of  [he  comedian  and 
^e  philosopher  will  the  clever  and  enler- 
fatning  writings  of  Mr.  Mitchell  persuade 
Us,  unless  me  arc  content  to  sacrifice  truth 
;»nd  justice,  »  sound  understanding  of  the 
past,  a  sound  application  of  the  lesson  to 
the  present,  and  all  sound  hopes  for  the  fu- 
-tvre.  It  is  this  that  we  shall  understand 
from  the  pages  of  Aristophanes,  which  Mr. 
"Mitchell  has  so  agreeably  laid  open  to 
'the  English  reader,  to  wit,  that  foremost 
'tmongst  the  fearful  dangers  of  the  limes  of 
Ariatophanes  was  the  spirit  of   insincere 

irofetslon,  reckless  scepticism  and  fierce 
igoiry,  of  all  which  he  has  exhibited  per- 
fect apecimens  in  (he  very  work  in  which 
be  attacks  Socrates;  whilst,  on  the  other 
Wnd,  the  sincercst  piety,  the  heartiest  be- 
nevolence and  the  deepest  convictions  of 
'■truth  are  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
■philosophy  he  attacks.  And  we  contend 
further,  that  it  is  in  the  philosophy  of  Soc- 
ntea  that  we  must  seek  remedies,  mutatis 
Handit,  for  the  dangers  of  insincerity, 
scepticism  and  bigotry,  in  one  word,  of  that 
■narchy,  religious  and  political,  intellectual 
and  moral,  of  which  the  writings  of  Aris- 
tophanes pretend  to  be  the  censor,  but  are 
really  the  enample. 

Fearful  was  the  period  in  which  the  wit, 
Impiety  and  profligacy  of  Aristophanes  may 
k  said,  in  the  language  of  mysticism,  to 
^ve  returned  to  take  a  leading  part  in  a 
ia  of  more  extended  interests.  It  mat- 
little  that  what  was  insincere  profes- 
aiona  in  Athens  became  open  scepticism  in 
France,  that  what  had  been  oligarchic  be- 
came democratical,  and  the  enemy  of  Cleon 
becnme  the  herald  of  Danton.  When  mo- 
lives  and  consequences  are  fairly  consider- 
ed, these  are  found  to  be  iiuperScial  difier- 
•ncesr  especially  when  they  are  compared 
with  the  great  characteristics,  in  which  the 
bien  and  their  times,  Aristophanes  and  Vol- 
taire, were  all  but  identified.  Miserable 
i^riods  !  unhappy  people  !  given  up  to  fierce 
•od  aelfish  contests  between  an  innovation 
which  respects  nothing,  and  a  bigotry  which 
iirereocea  every  thing.  How  unlike  the 
^ilosophy  of  Socrates  both  in  motive,  in 
object  and  in  consequence  !  that  sound  phi- 
losophy, which  mediating  beliveen  the  past, 
|he  preient  and  the  future;  between  what 


we  hope,  what  wo  have,  and  what  we  dread  j 
in  a  word,  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal, 
the  imperfect  and  the  perfect, — is  not  more 
characterized  by  proving  all  things,  (evern 
work  of  dongcr)  than  by  a  conscientioua 
and  reverential  and  pious  determination  la 
hold  fast  that  which  ia  good.  It  is  from 
this  sound  philosophy,  and  not  from  the 
principles  or  practices  of  the  professing 
sceptic,  that  any  sound  lessons,  religious, 
moral  or  political,  can  be  drawn.  For 
amongst  the  unprincipal  sceptics,  aophiala 
and  rhetoricians,  whom  Socrates  and  Xen- 
ophon,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  effectually  ex- 
posed, there  was  no  false  teacher  more 
dangerous  than  the  insincere  professor, 
whose  affected  zeal  will  not  separate  what 
is  true  from  what  is  false,  what  is  good  from 
what  is  evil,  but  clings  with  a  fierce  obsti- 
nacy to  that  which  is  unsound,  and  by  so 
doing  brings  that  which  is  sound  Into  un- 
deserved discredit.  Such  was  not  the  re- 
ligion of  Socrates  which  Aristophanes  so 
attacks,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  so  defends: — the 
chattering  philosopher,  of  whom  Bacon  and 
his  reviewer,  Bentham  and  his  editor,  speak 
so  slightingly  ; — the  blinded  heathen  phi- 
losopher,whom  we  have  often  heard  sneered 
at  by  well-meaning  religionists; — the  phi- 
losopher, of  whom  the  Aristotelians  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  Dramatists  of  Cambridge  say 
so  little.  Yet  is  Socrates  e  philosopher, 
who,  if  any  man  will  strive  earnestly  and 
sincerely  to  live  up  to  his  principles,  will 
teach  him  to  be  holy,  just  and  good. 

We  will  now  proceed  from  an  examina- 
tion of  his  Religion  to  consider  whether  the 
Morals  he  taught  were  worthy  of  the  foun- 
dations on  which  he  rested  them  ;  whether 
hi^  Morality  was  worthy  of  his  religion  ;  or 
whether,  as  we  have  been  told,  there  were 
indeed  fair  leaves  and  blossoms,  but  little 
or  no  fruit. 

To  doubt  the  morality  of  Socrates  is  as 
unjust  as  to  doubt  his  piety ;  and  Xenophon 
brings  this  question  at  once  to  a  clear  issue 
by  referring  to  his  bold  and  k^en  censure 
of  the  profligacy  of  Critias,  and  to  the  hap- 
py influence  he  exercised  on  the  earlier 
years  of  Alcibiades.  It  was  indeed  impos- 
sible that  any  lessons  of  virtue  could  long 
resist  the  wild  passions,  fierce  temptations, 
and  unprincipled  levity  of  the  young  and 
wealthy  patrician,  urged  on  by  a  base  pop- 
ulace and  baser  parasites.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  resist  the  earthquake  and  the  deluge; 
nor  was  Socrates  answerable  for  the  vices 
and  crimes  of  Alcibiades.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  ever  acquired  over  this  person  the 
beneficial  influence  be  at  one  time  exer- 
cised, not  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
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tain  it,  when  innntnenble  tenptation*  b»- 
uiled  the  paasioaa  of  bia  wild  youth  and 
dirk  manhood. 

Tarnio^  then  rrotn  religion  to  tnorala, 
what  a  noble  temperance, — how  free  from 
all  BKeticism  and  pride,  fanaticism  and 
vanity,  was  the  temperance  of  Socrates! 
On  thi*  point  Xenophon  ia  an  unqueatiooa- 
ble  authority,  as  well  able  to  exhibit  a  clear 
mad  full  conception  of  the  temperance  of 
Socrates,  aa  to  follow  with  (irni  and  iteady 
tread  in  hia  maater'a  atepa.  For  well  did  Soc- 
rates know,  and  well  aleo  could  he  prac- 
tiK,  and  well  could  he  teach,  that  temper* 
anee,  conllneace,  or  self-command,  the 
command  ovar  our  rebellious  pasaioDa,  ia 
at  surely  the  corner-atone  of  all  good  prac- 
tice, BB  religion,  piety,  or  reverence  for 
God,  ia  the  corncT-stone  of  all  aound  prin- 
ciple. Well  did  Socralea  teach  hia  follow- 
era  that  self-command  ia  the  rirtue  to  be 
learnt  the  firit,  and  to  be  practised  to  the 
last;  (hat  it  iathe  foundation  of  the  other 
virtues,  and  the  bond  that  holds  them  all 
together,  for  that  without  aelf-command, 
virtue  can  neither  become  nor  be,  neither 
begin  nor  continue. 

"  Hence,  therefore,"  says  Socrates,  "  we  may 
see  how  necessary  it  is  to  make  temperance  our 
chief  study,  since  without  this^s  its  basis,  what 
other  virtue  can  we  attain  1  How  r^n  we  learn 
what  is  proStablc,  or  practise  what  is  praise- 
worthy 1  Neither  can  we  conceive  a  state  more 
piiiahEe,  whether  in  respect  to  body  or  mind, 
than  that  of  the  voluptuary  given  up  to  all  the 
drudgery  of  intemperance. — Memorabiiia,  book 
i.  chap.  S.  , 

"I  am  persuaded  that  no  virtno  can  subsist 
that  is  not  diligently  and  duly  exercised,  and 
temperance  more  especially ;  because  our  sensu- 
al desires,  being  seated  wiih  our  minds  in  the 
same  body,  are  continually  soliciting  us  to  a 
compliance  with  the  appetites  which  Nature  bath 
implanted,  though  at  the  expense  of  virtue  and 
all  tilings  virtuous." — Ibid.,  book  i.  chap.  2. 

Theae  are  Xenophoik's  own  remarks,  but 
as  they  were  probably  not  borrowed  from 
the  younger  Cyrua,  we  will  venture  to  set 
them  down  to  the  account,  not  of  Cyrua, 
but  of  Socrates. 

"Such  was  his  inoderation,  that  I  question 
whether  there  ever  was  any  man,  if  able  to  work 
at  all,  but  might  have  esmed  sufficient  to  have 
supported  Bocrales.  His  custom  was  to  eat  as 
long  as  it  gave  him  pleasure ;  and  a  good  appe- 
tite was  to  him  what  delicious  fare  is  to  anoiner : 
and  as  he  only  drank  when  thirst  compelled  him, 
whatever  served  to  allay  ii  could  not  fail  of  be- 
iog  grateful.  So  that  it  was  easy  for  him  when 
present  at  their  feasts  to  refrain  from  excess, 
which  other  men  End  so  much  diRtculty  in  doing. 
And  as  to  such  pemiu  as  gave  proof  how  very 
tittle  thev  could  command  themselves,  to  these 
he  would  cooosel  evea  the  not  lasting  of  tiuae 
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delicacies  which  might  allnre  them  to  eat  when 
they  were  nolhungry."— /Wi,  6ooAi.  chap.  3, 

"It  should  seem  your  opinion,  Antipho,  that 
happiness  consisted  in  luxury  and  profusion: 
whereas,  in  truth,  I  consider  itaperleciion  in  the 
gods  that  they  want  nothing  i  and  consequently 
be  comeih  nearest  to  the  divine  nature  who 
standeth  in  want  of  the  fewest  things." — llntL, 
book  i.  chap.  6. 

"  Nor  do  my  votaries  (says  Virtue,  in  Socra- 
tes' version  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules)  ever  fail ' 
to  find  pleasure  in  their  repasts,  though  small 
cost  is  wanted  to  furnish  out  their  table ;  for  hun- 
ger, not  art.  prepares  it  for  themj  while  their 
sleep,  whicb  follows  the  labor  of  the  day,  is  far 
more  sweet  than  whatever  expense  can  procure 
for  idleness ;  yet  sweet  as  it  is,  they  quit  it  un- 
reluctantly  when  called  by  their  duty.  The 
young  enjoy  the  applause  of  the  aged,  the  aged 
are  reverenced  by  the  young.  Equally  delight- 
ed with  reflecting  on  the  past,  or  contemplating 
the  present,  their  attachment  to  merenders  them 
favored  of  the  gods,  dear  to  their  friend^ 
and  honored  by  meir  country."— ftit,  hook  iL 

"  Furthermore,"  continued  Socrates,  "  it  isibis 
virtue  alone  which  places  both  the  body  and  the 
mind  in  their  utmost  degree  of  perfection  ;  quali- 
fying the  man  for  the  study,  the  knowledge, 
andSie  practice  of  his  duty."— /6td,  book  iv. 
chap.  5. 

**  The  consciousness  of  being  thtis  employed 
(in  bis  duty)  must  yield  perpetual  complacency 
and  satisfaction ;  but  it  is  complacency  and  satis- 
faction which  betongeth  not  to  the  voluptuous; 
indeed,  whom  do  ne  find  at  a  greater  distance 
from  tliesr,  than  the  man  whose  every  faculty  is 
so  entirely  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  present 
pleasure  aa  lo  leave  no  libertv  for  the  perform- 
ance of  what  is  commendable  r" — Ibid. 

"  It  is  the  iemt»erete  alone  who  are  able  to  in- 

3uire  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  firwl  out  their 
iflerence ;  and  carefully  consulting  both  reason 
and  experience  can  select  what  is  good,  reject 
what  is  evil,  and  become  by  that  means  both  wise 
and  happy." — Ibid. 

"  With  regard  to  love,  his  counsel  always  was 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  beautiful  persons,  say- 
ing it  was  difficult  io  approach  any  such  and  not 
be  ensnared.  As  for  himsell^  his  great  conti- 
nence was  known  to  every  one,  and  it  was  more 
easy  for  him  to  avoid  the  most  beautiful  objects, 
than  for  others  those  who  were  the  most  disgust- 
ing."— Ibid.,  book  i.  chnp.  3. 

"  When  be  succeeded  not  in  his  private  re- 
monstrances. Critias  still  persisting  in  nis  unwar- 
rantable designs,  Socrates,  it  is  said,  reproached 
him  in  (he  presence  of  many,  resemnlinff  him  to 
a  swine,  the  most  filthy  and  disgusting  of  all  an- 
imals. For  this  cause  Critias  hated  him  eve' 
after." — Ibid.,  book  i.  chap.  2. 

"Could  he  be  a  corrupter  of  youth,  whose 
only  employment  was  to  root  out  of  the  mind  of 
man  every  vicious  inclination,  and  plant  in  their 
stead  a  love  of  that  virtue  which  is  so  amiabla 
in  itself,  and  so  becoming  us  as  men,  and  wbitdi 
alone  hath  the  power  to  make,  whether  cities  or 
private  families,  flourishing  and  happy." — Ibid. 

"  When  death  draweth  nigh,  anif  no  thoagltt 
'  remaineth  but  for  the  welfare  of  your  childiaD^ 
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di»  you  ih«n  inquire  Tor  the  debauched 
wbam  to  inrnist  iht^m  1  la  it  he  who  muat  < 
iho  virtuous  education  of  your  sona,  and  guard 
(ho  ehaatity  ol"  your  daughters,  or  seiure  to  them 
their  ialierilance  iVorn  thit  hand  ol'  the  oppre*- 
•or  7  Do  you  ever  inlrnflt  your  flocis  or  your 
henJi  to  the  conduct  of  him  who  is  overcharged 
with  ilrunkenneHil  i>r  expert  Crocn  such  ati  oni 
deapntch  to  your  aUUirs  T—Ibid.,  book  i.  chap.  5. 

Did  Ibis  preacher  of  coaliDence,  tempe- 
rance, or  seir-command,  as  the  very  corner- 
atone  of  all  sound  practice,  appear  " 
milire  nje  of  spare  diet,  and  so  become 
merely  a  recorder  of  iha  austere  virtues  of 
lits  time  1— Not  BO.  We  need  only  name 
Pericles  and  Aspasia,  Alcibiades,   Aristo- 

S hone*  and  Aristippus;  and  refer  our  lea- 
ers  10  Plato's  splendid  dialogue  the  '  Ban- 
J[tlOl,'*  in  order  to  recoil  ideas  of  Asiatic 
Mury,  vice  and  crime.  If  Europe  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Pausanias  and  Themis- 
tocles  for  having  defended  her  institutions 
from  a  deluge  of  Asiatic  tyranny,  it  is  just 
IS  certainly  to  Socrates  and  his  followers 
Alt  Europe  ia  indebted  for  defending  her 
Biorala  against  Eastern  vice,~~/aJum  in- 
ttplit,  fitdjim  txilu.  It  was  an  ever-merao- 
Table  contest  which  Socrates  commenced, 
■nd  which  his  pupils  carried  on,  with  the 
darkest  vice  and  the  lowest  debasement. 
The  very  gods  of  Greece  were  in  league 
against  them,  and  Jupiter  with  his  Gany- 
mede led  the  van.  The  fearful  picture 
which  St.  Paul  druws  of  the  vices  of  Rome 
ftiji  later  period  was  then  realised  in  Greece; 
but  with  a  wild  wit,  and  an  intoxicating 
beauty,  which  Rome  could  only  attempt  tc 
imitate.  No  one  conversant  with  the  come' 
dies  of  Aristophanes  will  accuse  us  of  ex- 
aggerating the  picture  of  Athenian  profli- 
gacy in  order  to  amplify  the  claims  of  So- 
cratoB  tts  a  moral  reformer.  Nor  does  ii 
require  serious  arguments  to  prove  that 
Mrnest  principle,  not  reckless  humor,  was 
needed  for  such  a  service.  Even  the  folly 
of  our  own  limes  has  stopped  short  ofmak' 
ing  o  comedy  of  "  The  Reformed  House. 
breaker,"  and  hat  despaired  of  -'putting 
the  subject  in  so  ridiculous  a  tight,  that  bolts 
and  bars  will  be  entirely  useless  by  the  end 
of  the  season," — even  our  Neivgale-Caleo- 
dar  novelists  have  had  the  wisdom  to  bring 

•  Pulling  togoitief  SocrBlBi'  thnrp  censure  of 
Ciidu,  wblob.  had  it  been  p'>9sible  would  ceiiain- 
if  ban  piovokeil  a  reiort  (Memorabilia,  b  i.  c.  &>, 
and  tba  tltangr  neeounl  ol  liiniaalT,  tvbicli  Plaio 

Ci'lnio  Ibe  moulh  of  Alci1>i«d«>,  wbioli,  ha<t  l1ier« 
a  bo  foundalloa  Tor  il,  woald  nol  have  been 
vaniatsd  (mc  tbs  ■  Banqnet'  ot  Plato),  adding  also 
la  IA«i>  many  olbeii  odhe  like  hind,  and  ihepa*. 
MXn  In  trhicb  Socrates  i*  exblbiled  ns  an  Iftftni 
wil)  rw]aira  nn  olber  eiplanaiion  than  that  whicb 
k^Moia  tba  Homorabilia,  book  i*.  etiap,  1, 


forward  the  modern  Captain  Mncheath  as 
the  hero  of  a  tragedy.  It  has  been  left  to 
christian  scholars  to  argue  that  a  religio 
and  moral  purification  could  result  to  Athens 
from  those  passages  of  Aristophanes  in 
which  the  mirth  is  fast  and  furious ;  and  it 
waa  left  for  christian  teachers  to  prove  that 
they  approve  such  scholarship,  by  venturing 
the  practical  commentary  of  setting  their 
pupils  (quibus  maxima  delttur  reverentia)  to 
enact  ihe  prurient  scenes  of  the  Ennuchu». 
Would  it  not  he  more  edifying  and  more 
decent  to  enact  {if  acting  there  must  be) 
the  nobler  dramas  of  Euripides,  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  Socrates,  ihe  woman-hater,  ae 
he  i<  represented  by  Aristophanes,*  but, 
neit  to  Homer,  the  champion  of  all  that  ia 
lovely  and  noble  in  the  female  character, — 
the  author  of  the  Bacchie,  the  Ion  and  tho 
Alcestis, — the  only  classic  author  who  has 
conceived  the  passion  of  Love  as  at  once 
intense  and  pure,  and  who  can  spenk  of  the 
woman  with  the  admiration  and 
icacy  of  our  own  Sbakspeare,  of 
tiiiLon  and  of  Scott  1  Let  mothers,  wivea 
ind  sisters  bless  the  philosophy  of  Socratea 
ind  his  school.  If  it  be  said  that  Socrates 
ins  not  given  us  remarks  on  the  duties  of 
we  answer^ — -in  the  deep  depravity 
ofGreece,  so  nearly 
:es,  the  philosopher 
building  up  manly 
loubt  that  he  moved 
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ake  that  important  ser- 
[^barged  so  ably,  so  un- 
:th  such  danger  to  him- 


le  religion  of  Socrates  was  distinct 
from  superstition,  and  his  temperance  from 
asceticism,  they  did  not  end  in  a  monkish 
rule,  but  became  the  solid  and  firm  founda* 
lions  on  which  he  built  up  a  well-propor- 
tioned and  beautiful  edifice  of  domestic, 
social  and  political  usefuloess.  Indeed  it 
isa  most  strange  and  unaccountable  mistake 
in  the  reviewer  of  Bacon  and  the  editor  of 
Bentham  that  they  refuse  to  admit  useful- 
ness, private  and  public  usefulness,  to  have 
been  the  very  characteristic  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Socrates  ;  for,  if  it  were  not  that  he 
founded  hit  usefulness  on  a  hii^her  and  a 
iple,  but  which  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  the  matter-of-fact  utility  of  every 
duty  he  enjoins,  we  should  have  eaid  that 
sefulness,  real  downright  every-day  use- 
Illness,  is  the  most  striking  and  all-perva* 

•  "A  tnoil  tpleniMic  hatrrd  of  Eurlpidei  (Myt 
Mi.  Milchrll),  derived  (he  conlinne*.  en  Ut  ttlur 
lack)  Trnm  deeper  *ieu-i  llian  people  have  |:eneratl7 
given  ilie  comnfiin  oredii  for."  (Sec  Pioliiniaar|t 
Distertation,  p.  S9.) 
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diog  characteristic  of  Sociates'  philoiophy. 
The  reriewer  of  Bacon  hn«  some  plausible 
declamation  agsinst  the  abotract  and  nn- 
practical  view  which  Plato  takes  of  tiic 
•ciences,  for  example  of  figure  and  nntn- 
ber ;'  but  if  this  opinion  were  much  xaojc 
sonnd  than  it  is  even  as  applied  to  the  phili 
sophy  of  Plato,  it  requires  only  a  quotation 
from  the  'Memorabilia'  to  show  that  it  is 
not  merely  inapplicable  to  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates,  but  that  the  very  opposite  of 
the  fault  imputed  (the  opposite  virtue,  nal 
the  opposite  fault,)  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  philosophy  of  So- 
erates. 

"Socrates  also  recommended  the  study  or 
arithmetic  to  his  friends,  and  assisted  tbem,  ae 
was  his  custom,  in  tracing.out  the  aevera!  paris 
of  it,  as  far  as  mlgbi  be  useful;  bulhere,  as  else- 
where, Rxed  bounds  to  their  inquiries,  never  auf- 
fering  them  to  run  out  into  vain  and  triding  dis- 
quisitions  which  could  be  of  no  advanta^  either 
to  themselves  or  others." — Mernarabilta,  book 
iv.  chap.  7. 

We  have  already  aeen  temperance  in- 
aieted  on  for  its  uaefulnesa,  and  for  no 
ascetic,  fanatic,  or  stoic  reasons.  And  it 
in  the  same  spirit  that  Socrates  proceeds  to 
develops  the  theory  and  practice  of  useful- 
nesa,  on  its  true  principles  and  in  its  right 
order.  Beginning  with  the  connection,  yei 
insisting  on  the  clear  distinction,  of  useful- 
ness and  duty,  he  proceeds  to  point  out 
what  usefulness  is,  and  what  duty  requires, 
in  the  case  of  parent  and  child  (b.  ii.  c.  2); 
brothers  and  sisters  (b.  ii.  c.  3);friend  and 
friend  (b.  ii.  c.  4,  5, 6).  All  these  chapters 
contain  admirable  remarks.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  develope  the  usefulness  and  duty 
of  a  head  of  a  family  and  its  diSerentmen)- 
bers,  under  pressure  of  poverty  (b.  ii.  c.7); 
the  usefulness  and  duty  of  the  poor  man  to 
the  rich  man  (b.  ii.  c.  8),  and  of  the  rich 
man  to  the  poor  man  (b.  ii.  c.  9).  Then 
be  points  out  the  usefulness  and  duty  of  a 
eomraandcr  and  bis  soldiers  (b.  iii.  c.  1,3, 
5,  6,  7);  of  a  statesman  and  the  people  (b. 
iii.  c.  7).  Each  of  these  subjects  is  treated 
with  a  steady  regard  to  usefulness  and  ha[)- 
piness,  whicQ  might  be  characterized  by 
terms  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  which 
Dr.  Bowring  has  thought  fit  to  use  when 
■peaking  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates. 

"Thesammumbonum — the  sovereign  good — 
what  is  it?  The  philosopher'B  stone,  the  bain: 
Hygeian  that  cures  all  manner  of  diseases.  Ii 
k  this  thing,  and  the  other  thing, — it  is  any  thing 
but  pleasure— it  is  the  Irishman's  apple-pie  made 
of  nothing  but  quinces. 

"While  Xenopbon  was  writing  history,  ami 
Bnclid  giving  instmctionsin  geometry,  Socrates 

*  Sofl  tha  Edinborsh  BstIsw,  No.  139,  p.  74. 


and  Plata  were  tnlking nonsense,  underpretence 
of  teaching  wisdom.  This  morality  of  their^s 
consisted  in  words — this  wisdom  of  theJHs  was 
the  denial  of  matters  known  to  every  man's  ex- 
perience, and  the  assertion  of  other  matters  op- 
posed to  every  man's  experience."  etc  etc 

''  While  thevwereall  of  ihem  chattering  about 
the  summum  oonum,  each  was  amusing  bimaelf 
with  the  gross  enjoyments  of  sense.''  etc  etc — 
Bowling's  Deontaiogy,vol.  p.  i.  40. 

"A  new  ground  is  put  forward  Aere  (i.  e.  in 
the  ■  Deontalo^').  The  ground  of  approbatioD 
will  be  the  tendency  of  an  act  to  increase  hap- 
piness." etc.  etc. — Ibid.  voL  Ip,  140. 

In  page  Zi  of  the  same  work,  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  says, — 

— ■'  That  the  public  wieiion  will,  in  as  far  si 
the  subject  is  understood,  be  given  to  that  line 
of  conduct  which  most  promotes  the  public  hap- 
piness, is  a  corollary  requiring  no  arguments  lor 
Its  establishroenL" 

We  will  eay  a  little  on  this  snbject  wbca 
we  examine  the  politics  of  Socrates;  at 
present  we  will  take  leave  to  observe,  that 
we  are  much  more  sure  that  tht  divine  tan> 
tion  is  given  to  every  thing  useful,  thaa 
that  the  public  sanction  wilF  be  ao  given. 
We  prefer  to  confine  our  attention  to  an- 
other matter,  and  not  to  enter  at  present  on 
a  conaideration  of  the  politics  of  Socrates  ; 
but  we  shall  have  much  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject presently. 

Our  space  reminds  nt  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  our  article  we  must  be  content 
to  use  analysis  and  not  quotation. 

The  attentive  reader  of  'Memorabilia' 
will  not  fail  to  remark,  that  the  virtnes 
which  are  treated  each  bifitttJf  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  books,  [as  submission  to 
authority  and  obedience  to  parents,  love  of 
brothers  and  lore  of  friends,  useful  employ- 
ment and  preservation  of  property,  etc.  etc, 
all  of  which  virtues  come  under  the  head 
of  private  duty,  and  are  treated  of  princi- 
pally in  the  second  book — and  in  like  man- 
ner, the  several  virtues,  military  and  civiL 
which  together  constitute  public  dutv,  ami 
are  treated  of  principally  in  the  tbird  book 
— all  these  separate  virtues,  private  and 
public,  being  set  forth  as  authorized  by  ex- 
pediency or  usefulness  to  man,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  religion  or  duty  to  God)  are  all 
summed  up  in  the  third  book,  under  the  one 
common  title  Justice.  Nor  will  he  fail  to 
k  that  this  great  coraprehenaive  vir* 
tue,  Justice,  is  placed  in  the  fourth  book  of 
the  'Memorabilia,'  immediately  al^er  Selh 
gion,  whereas  the  separate  virtues  whicft 
together  make  up  Justice  are  placed  in  tha 
second  book  immediately  after  Seir-«em' 
mand.  The  meaning  of  this  change  will 
be  obviou  to  thn  intelligent  resdei  of  the 
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Memorabilin.'  Seir-commanH  is  placed  in 
llie  •econd  book  at  the  head  of  all  ihc  sepa- 
becRuse  not  one  of  them  can 
'■xist  without  the  practice  of  that  tnfiru- 
itentnl  virtue.  Justice  is  placed  in  [he 
fourth  book  immediately  arier  Religion,  in 
•rder  to  intimate  ihnt  Justice  is  the  prac- 
of  religion,  and  ihat  Religion  without 
leeia  theory  without  practice,  not  wis- 
bul  folly,  not  virtue  but  vice,  not  reli- 
biit  hypocrisy.  As  we  have  seen  Self- 
Sotnmnnd  distinguished  clearly  from  asce- 
see  Religion  distinguished 
fanaiicisni.  In  the  former 
ivhalever  was  attached  to 
ficalions;  in  the  latier  no 
led  to  spiritual  ecstasies. 
!  Sana  in  corporesano  Is  the 
und-minded  philosophi 
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lany  make  them  ;  thai  knowledge  of  what 
I  true  must  precede  practice  of  what  is 
ight ;  that  the  hrst  step  towards  a  know- 
ledge of  justice  is  eeif-knowledge — know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  knowledge  of  human 
order  thai  we  may  understand 
>od  and  useful  and  beautiful,  for 
that  these  qualities  are  always  relative  aud 
proportionate  to  the  nature  of  man;  that 
second  alep  towards  a  knowledge  of 
ice  is  to  attend  to  ihc  communis  aeniua 
ftominum,  for  that  when  really  ascertained 
[  indicates  to  us  the  divine  command  that 
the  third  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  jus- 
is  to  attend  to  the  consequences  of  ac- 
s,  whether  useful  or  mischievous,  as 
the  former  are  just  and  the  latter  unjust 
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.  also  be  observed  that  Socratci 
^hnition  of  Justice  proceed: 
«rith  hie  delinition  of  Religion, 
■nother  proof  of  the  correct 
^^•limsle  of  his  opinions  on  the  greater  01 
wse  two  great  questions.  For  Socrates 
[ommencea  by  identifying  Justice  with 
law,  seeing  that  there  is  no  hope  of  jus- 
jfiee,  but  peril  of  anarchy,  violence  and 
'ong,  if  laws  are  not  obeyed.  Secondly, 
)Crates  identifies  Human  Law, 
•  it  is  eommttnia  senaug  homin 
SnI  agreement  of  mankind  (1 
T  yet  of  the  many,  not  of  the 
I  of  the  violent,  but  the  unanimous  vc 
•fall  aound-miiided  men)  with  Divine  1< 
■0  that  what  is  uEcful,  expedient  anAjuat 
^anward,  is  holy,  pions  and  religious  God- 
;IVBrd.  In  agreement  with  the  above  view, 
It  was  the  practice  of  Socrates,  whilst  he 
let  nn  example  of  hearty  and  conscientious 
•bedience  to  human  laws,  to  use  his  ut- 
I  most  endeavors  to  correct  aiid  perfect 
tktat  ;  uainfr  for  this  purpose  all  rational 
VgumeniB  and  constiiutionnl  powers,  in 
#raer  that  Human  Law  may  be  more  and 
■d  with  Ihat  usefulness  which 
to  in  itself  an  expression  of  Divine  Law. 
Vor  Soeraies  argued  that  laws  enacted  by 
Iting,  nobles  or  people,  when  passed  by 
force  or  fraud  contrary  to  usefulness 
Rpediency,  want  the  highest  characteristic 
9{  juttice,  God's  approval,  and  usurp 
;cond  characteristic,  man's  approval ; 
Mt  neverlheles*  they  must  be  obeyed  i 
ler  are  repealed,  in  order  to  avoid  greater 
file — otter  ruin  of  Law  and  utter  hope- 
iMDcas  of  Justice. 

Si>eralea  held  that  Politics  must  be  found- 

I  justice,  and  that  as  it  is  no  easy  mat' 

(er  to  decide  what  is  just  in  every  case, 

Politic*  are  not  the  slight   thing  which 
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inity  by  means  of  foolish  and 
licvous  and  wicked  experiments  j  that 
stice  is  the  means  by  which  the  real 
politician  produces  happiness,  so  rulers  are 
inled  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
:o  gratify  their  own  passions  and  de- 
sires ;  that  men  who  are  fit  forlhis-high 
ind  noble  service  should  undertake  it, 
whilst  those  who  arc  unfit  for  it  should  de- 
that  not  the  vote  of  the  many  or 
can  confer  just  authority  when  the 
parly  is  incapable  of  using  power  for  a 
good  purpose.  In  a  word,  that  politics  are 
he  carrying  oat  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
,visdom  and  virtue  of  private  life,  and  that 
ie  who  is  a  foolish  or  bad  man  cannot  be 

The  above  analysis  of  Socrates'  view  of 
justice  or  usefulness,  collected  from  the 
Memorabilia,"  has  been  made  with  aa 
joscientious  an  accuracy  in  comparing 
passage  with  passage  as  we  could  employ 
rvice.  It  has  left  upon  our 
ction  that  '. 
practical  virtue,  private 
as  full  and  clear  as  his  vi. 
principle,  and  that  both  are 
noble  Self-command  which  he  insists 
the  foundation  of  intellectual  and  moral 
and  political  excellence. 

Should  any  one  aRect  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  pleasure  and  happiness, 
expediency  and  duty,  he  may  see  that  the 
facts  which  have  been  set  forth  somewhat 
pompously  as  modern  discoveries  were 
known  long  ago,*  and  that  the  nomencla- 
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ture  he  desires  to  introduce  was  long  ago 
deHl>erately  rejected*  on  the  ground,  that 
practically  it  was  more  dangerous  to  virtue, 
than  theoretically  valuable  for  science. 
Socrates  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
leading  facts  on  which  such  theories  and 
nomenclature  have  been  founded  by  the 
utilitarian  schools  of  Aristippus,  Epicurus 
and  Aristotle  ;  but  whilst  he  states  or  ad- 
mits his  knowledge  of  these  facts  to  Aris- 
tippus and  to  others,  he  insists  upon  a 
nomenclature  which  shall  more  clearly  dis- 
tinguish virtuous  happiness  from  vicious 
pleasure.  And  he  was  right,  right  as  a 
practical  moralist,  to  insist  upon  reforming 
the  phraseology  of  a  corrupt  and  sophis- 
tical generation,  as  the  first  step  towards 
teaching  them  sound  principles  and  a  vir- 
tuous practice.  Aristippus  had  neither  the 
prudence  of  Aristotle  nor  the  sentiment  of 
Epicurus,  and  so  could  not  fight  the  battle 
of  utilitarianism,  as  they  could  and  did ; 
but  such  armor,  however  forged  and 
wielded,  could  not  resist  the  divine  temper 
of  the  weapons  of  Socrates.  He  contenaed 
that  there  must  be  a  consciousness  of  duty 
to  God  in  order  that  there  may  be  man's 
reasonable  service  and  appropriate  virtue  ; 
for  that  no  prudent  choice  of  the  more 
pleasurable  pleasure  in  preference  to  the 
less  pleasurable  pleasure  can  constitute  the 
service  which  the  Deity  requires  from  man, 
the  service  which  a  rational  and  consci- 
entious, yet  passion-tempted  creature  owes 
to  an  Intelligent  Creator.  A  virtue  useful 
to  nobody  was  no  virtue  at  all  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Socrates ;  but  he  did  not  therefore 
infer  that  the  tuile  quidlibet  (not  even  the 
eternal  utility  of  Paley)  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  man.  If  we  might  borrow  for  an  instant 
the  bold  humor  of  Rowland  Hill,  in  a 
matter  which  calls  for  his  strong  good- 
sense,  we  would  say  that  Socrates  did  not 

he  eojojed  less  of  the  pleasures  of  life  than  the  vo- 
laptuous  man,  who  employed  h11  his  thoughts  in  the 
pursuit  of  them." — Mnnorabilia^  book  i.  chap.  3. 

"  If  I  am  observed  to  be  not  over-delicate  in  my 
diet,  if  I  sleep  little,  nor  once  taste  of  those  infa- 
mous delights  which  others  indulge  in.  assign  no 
other  cause  than  mj  being  possessed  of  pleasures  in 
themselves  far  more  eligible,  which  delight  not 
alone  for  the  moment  in  which  they  are  enjoyed, 
but  gladden  with  the  hope  of  yielding  perpetual 
satisfaction." — Memorabilta^book  i.  chap.  6. 

*  "  Nor  do  my  votaries  (Virtue  is  supposed  to  be 
speaking)  fail  to  find  pleasure  in  their  repasts, 
though  small  cost  is  wanted  to  furnish  out  their 
table ;  for  hunger,  not  art,  prepares  it  for  them ; 
while  their  sleep,  which  follows  the  labors  of  the 
day,  is  far  more  swtei  than  whatever  expense  can 
procure  for  idleness ;  yet,  sweet  as  it  is,  they  quit  it 
nnreluctant  when  called  by  their  duty,  whether  to 
the  gods  or  mtu.^^-^Memorabilia,  book  ii.  chap,  1. — 
See  all  the  quotations  aboat  the  religion  of  So- 
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make  the  Deity  so  merely  a  chip  ta  par* 
ridge^  as  to  consider  pleasure,  happiness, 
lor  expediency^  word  it  how  you  will,  the 
ultimate  end  and  aim  of  man's  actions  and 
desires.  He  saw  indeed  that  human  hap* 
piness  (thoroughly,  not  partially  under- 
stood,) afilbrda  the  true  measure  of  6od*s 
will  to  his  rational  creatures ;  yet  per  hoe^ 
non  propter  hoc^  was  his  fixed  estimate  of 
utility,  or  in  other  words,  that  usefulness 
is  the  rule  or  measure  of  action,  but  not 
the  end  or  motive  of  action.  Let  me,  he 
argued,  be  only  sure  that  I  have  discovered 
what  promotes  human  happiness,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  discovered  what  is  God*s 
will ;  but  then,  he  contended,  it  immedi- 
ately becomes  our  duty,*  and  not  mereW 
our  interest,  to  do  that  will.  Duty  to  God^ 
man's  reasonable  service,  has  also  this  su- 
periority, that  it  carries  his  moral  capa- 
bilities to  their  highest  point,  giving  him 
the  consciousness  of  God's  approval.  So- 
crates did  not  begin  by  assuming,  whether 
from  prejudice  or  fanaticism,  that  a  certain 
mode  of  conduct  had  the  divine  sanction, 
and  then  infer  that  such  condcut  muit  pro- 
mote human  happiness ;  but  be  first  ascer- 
tained what  will  promote  human  happineas, 
and  then  inferred  that  this  conduct  has  the 
sanction  of  God's  approval.  That  this  is  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  usefulness,  the  temper^ 
ance  and  the  religion  of  Socrates,  has  al- 
ready been  proved  by  numerous  quotations, 
and  mifht  be  proved  by  many  more.  In  a 
word,  the  great  principles  of  conduct,  as 
set  forth  by  his  philosophy,  are — piety  as 
the  motive,  usefulness  as  the  measure,  and 
self-command  as  the  means.  The  order 
and  connection  of  these  principles,  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  ^*  Memorabilia"  of 
Xenophon,  might  be  likened  to  the  parts 
of  a  Doric  column,  and  so  presented  to  the 
sight.  The  base  of  the  pedestal  should  be 
reverence  for  God.  The  die,  or  body  of 
the  pedestal,  squared  to  a  line,  should  be 
self-command.  On  this  pedestal  the  shaft 
of  the  column  should  be  usefulness  to 
man,  in  all  the  relations  of  human  life ;  and 
the  capital,  of  perfect  Doric  Simplicity, 
should  be  moral  beauty. 
In  the  visible  metaphor  by  which  we 

•  Dr.  Bowring  tells  us  that  **  it  is  in  fact  verr 
idle  to  talk  about  duties;  the  word  itself  has  in  ft 
something  disagreeable  and  repulsive ;  and  talk  aboot 
it  as  we  may,  the  word  will  not  become  a  rule  of 
conduct."  But  will  the  more  agreeable  word  ptnh 
sure  become  a  rule  of  conduct  ?  Can  we  cheat  men 
into  a  discharging  of  their  duties,  by  telling  the» 
they  are  pleasures  1  In  the  first  place  it  is  aoi  pos- 
sible \  in  the  second  place  it  is  not  desirable.  So- 
crates took  other  means  toprepare  his  pupils  for  the 
steep  ascent ;  yet  he  told  laem  also  of  tbepleasarM 
of  a  noble  energy. 
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have  illustrated  the  philosophy  or  Socrates, 
1>eaiit]r,  it  will  be  obBerved,  is  made  the 
Mpilat.  As  we  shall  have  a  much  better 
opportunity  of  (resting  this  most  sound,  as 
il  is  most  Grecian,  principle,  when  we 
eorae  to  speak  of  the  Socrates  of  Plato  as 
compared  with  the  Socrates  of  Xcnophon, 
we  tvill  only  add  a  picture  of  moral  beauty, 
which  must  command  admiration,  respect 
wd  love  for  the  character  and  philosophy 
of  Socrates,  from  every  man  that  studies 
Acm  intelligeTulg  and  fairly,  to  the  end  of 
time;  requiring  that  irreverent  hands  be 
withdrawn  from  that  divine  head,  oa  which 
Xenophon  has  placed  this  simple  and  grace- 
ful wreath  of  a  weli-earaed  praise. 

Va  to  myself,  knowing  him  of  a  truth  lo  he 
■Qcbaman  as  I  havedeacribcdjsopioua  toivarJa 
Ihc  goda,  as  never  to  undertake  any  tiling  with- 
OUE  flreC  conaulting  them ;  so  just  towurda  men, 
H  never  lo  do  an  injury,  even  <he  very  slightest, 
■o  Biiy  one,  whdai  many  and  great  wore  the 
benefiu  he  conferred  on  all  with  whom  he  had 
^v  dealings ;  so  temperate  and  chaste,  aa  not  to 
Indulge  any  appetite  or  inclination  at  ihe  ex- 

jfeiwe  of  wliatever  was  modeai  and  becoming; 
to  prudent,  aa  never  to  err  in  judging  of  good 
wd  evil,  nor  tj^niing  (he  aselslance  of  others  to 
discriminate  rjghtly  concernine  them ;  so  able  lo 
^Kourse  upon,  and  define  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy, not  only  those  points  of  which  we  have 

iHen  speaking,  but  likewise  every  other,  and, 
looking  aa  it  were,  into  the  minds  of  men,  dis- 
oover  the  very  moment  for  leprehending  vice, 
or  alimul&ting  to  the  love  of  virtue :  experlen- 
tltig,  as  I  have  done,  all  these  excellencies  in 
floente^  1  con  never  cease  considering  him  aa 
fta  most  virtuous  and  the  nios(  happy  of  nil 

^nankiod.  But  if  tliere  is  any  one  who  is  dla- 
IpMd  (o  think  otherwise,  let  him  go  and  compare 
Boeraies  with  any  other,  and  afterwards  let  him 
determine." — Memorabilia,  book  iv.  chap.  7. 

There  is  something  revolting  to  our  sense 
'  moral  beauty,  in  turning  from  this  pic- 
lure  of  the  philosopher  of  ancient  times  to 
tbe  picture  of  the  man  of  science,  with 
Wfaicti  the  reviewer  of  Bacon  ends  his 
work.  We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  the 
contrast.  That  Bacon  woj  a  man  of  science, 
we  think,  l/it  man  of  science,  Socrates 
would  have  been  the  last  person  lo  dispute  ; 
Boy,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  yield 
kitn  a  title  to  which  he  had  the  fullest  claim. 
Why  then  did  Bacon  condescend  to  deny, 
•r  even  to  dispute,  Socrates'  claim  to  the 
^^  o(  pMlonopher  I  May  we  not  say  that 
OOCtates  is  iht  philosopher,  not  of  antiquity 
«fy,  but  of  all  time  ^  As  a  moral  philoso- 
^er,  estimated  by  the  dillicullies  he  had  to 
Vaeounter,  the  means  he  possessed  and  the 
•fleets  he  produced,  we  do  not  consider 
ttufselve*  presumptuous  in  claiming  the 
fcigbcit  place  for  liim.    For  his  philosophy 
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was  0  philosophy,  not  of  flowers  only,  nor 
even  of  flowersnnd  fruits,  hut  it  was  a  phi- 
losophy of  seeds  and  plants,  of  buds,  of 
flowers  and  of  fruits;  yea,  of  future  liar- 

We  are  sure  that  the  reviewer  of  Bacon 
will  not  take  an  unfair  advantage  over  up 
by  replying  (hat  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
blossomed  and  fruited  indeed  in  bis  own 
principles  and  conduct,  and  in  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  many  of  his  friends  and 
followers,  but  that  il  has  had  little  practical 
efTcct  on  the  world  at  large,  and  so  may  be 
called  a  philosophy  of  Qowers.  Such  an 
assertion  may  be  made  by  thousands  with 
perfeci  sincerity,  but  assuredly  not  by  any 
sound  scholar;  and  by  whomsoever  il  is 
made,  and  with  whatever  degree  of  sinccri* 
(y,  il  certainly  is  not  true.  Socrates  did 
not  live  in  vain,  neither  did  he  die  in  vain, 
in  so  far  as  the  world'sprinciples  and  prec* 
(ices  are  concerned.  That  his  philosophy 
did  not  bear  and  has  not  borne  all  the  fruit 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
blossoms,  are  faults  or  defects  for  which 
neither  he  nor  his  philosophy  is  answerable. 

Is  it  urged  (hat  these  lessons  were  not 
found  sufficient  for  the  world  1  Of  course 
(hey  were  not  sufficient,  if  they  were  not 
sufBcienlly  applied.  If  the  staiesmen  and 
the  priests  of  Greece  would  not  do  what 
was  necessary  to  bring  the  lessons  of  So- 
crates  and  his  school  home  to  the  minds  of 
ihe  people,  of  course  the  teaching  of  So- 
crates  was  insufficient, — insuOicicnt,  that 
is,  to  arrest  religious,  moral  and  political 
anarchy, — insufficient,  that  is,  to  establish 
in  men's  minds  the  religious,  the  moral  and 
the  political  obligations,  which  alone  could 
have  saved  Greece.  If  the  statesman  and 
the  priest  did  not  apply  (he  remedy,  of 
course  the  disease  was  not  cured.  It  was 
contended  by  Aristophanes,  and  doubtless 
by  Melitus,  that  the  established  religion 
and  the  ostabliahed  discipline  were  suffi- 
cient to  correct  the  evils  of  the  times,  or,  at 
least,  if  they  were  insufficient,  it  was  only 
because  (bey  had  been  relaxed,  and  all  that 
was  required  was  to  urge  them  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  more  inlensely.  So  Aristophanea 
and  Melitus  contended,  when  they  accused 
Socrates  of  impiety,  innovation  and  an- 
archy. But  the  true  question  was,  (and  the 
answer  is  plain  in  the  present  lime,)  whe- 
iher  the  religion  of  Greece  could  continne 
(o  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for  principle* 
and  conduct,  under  any  other  mode  of  re- 
ception than  that  which  Socrales  has  sug- 
eestcd  in  his  explanation  of  the  myths  of 
Homer,  and  of  which  he  has  given  so  beau 
liful  an  example  in  bia   reraion   of   the 
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*  Choice  of  Herculet*'  His  views  tend  in- 
deed to  the  reformation  of  all  religions; 
but  it  is  by  a  method  verv  different  from 
that  of  the  iconoclast.  The  reformation 
he  proposed  would  break  down  nothing 
with  which  piety  and  obligation  are  asso- 
ciated. All  be  requires  is  to  ffive  a  sounder 
interpretation  to  the  letter,  ana  not  to  persist 
too  long,  and  till  it  is  too  late,  in  giving  a 
real  sense  to  that  which  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived as  mystic.  We  leave  to  phrenolo- 
gists  to  explain  the  action  of  the  brain, 
at  we  believe  that  it  becomes  physically 
imposHbU  at  advanced  periods  to  believe 
what  at  earlier  periods  is  perfectly  credible. 
Statesmen  may  keep  men's  heads  as  cool 
as  they  can  by  fetters  for  the  body  and  dog- 
mas for  the  mind ;  but  the  progress  of 
events,  accelerating  intellectual  develop- 
ment with  a  velocity  at  once  fearful  and 
hopeful,  must  convince  the  real  statesman  (0 
that  he  would  arise !)  that  one  mode  of  con- 
duct is  alone  safe,  as  it  alone  is  reasonable 
and  conscientious,  at  least  in  a  man  of 
sound  knowledge ;  in  a  man,  for  example, 
who  knows  all  that  may  be  known  and  will 
be  known  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of 
Greece.  That  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates,  we  further  contend,  has  not 
been  in  vain,  in  so  far  as  the  world  at  large 
has  received  it  in  various  forms ;  though, 
alas !  it  was  not  allowed  by  her  priests  and 
statesmen  to  save  Greece. 

Shall  we  be  told  that  now  at  least  the 
philosophy  of  Socrates  has  done  all  its  al- 
lotted work,  and  therefore  is  cast  aside  by 
scholars  and  universities,  religionists,  phi- 
losophers and  statesmen  %  Shall  we  be  told 
this  in  an  age  which  still  echoes  the  fearful 
words — ^^  Mortels !  cessez  de  trembler  de- 
vant  les  foudress  impuissans  d'un'  Dieu 
cr66  par  vos  terreurs,* — in  an  age  which 
has  seen  the  certain  commentary  on  such 
a  text,  "Ce  ne  sont  pas  seulement  les 
sciences,  les  arts  consolateurs,  les  arts  utils 

3ui  vont  p6rir ;  ce  sont  les  premiers  liens 
e  la  societ6,  les  plus  saintes  affections  qui 
sont  rompus  avec  fureur.  L'imagination 
ne  peut  conqevoir  une  plus  affreuse  pens^e 
qu'un  Xe\  peuple  exercant  ses  fureurs  au 
centres  de  I'EuropeV 

In  an  age  which  re-echoes  those  fearful 
words,  and  which  has  its  own  debt,  deficit 
and  droits  de  Seigneur,  even  if  it  had  no 
other  resemblance  to  the  age  of  reason^  are 
we  to  be  told  that  the  philosophv  of  So- 
crates has  done  its  worki     We  look  for 

*  See  Lscretelle's  History  of  the  Revolution.  But 
see,  above  sll,  Csrlyle*t  masterly  Histocy.  We 
speak  not  of  its  nyle,  which  is  not  to  our  taste,  hat 
ell  Us  large  grasp  of  the  salject  f 
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some  great  statesman  to  arise  who  may  be 
aware  that  all  our  powers  for  good  are 
wanted  to  resist  evil.  We  Protestants  cen- 
sure the  Church  of  Rome  for  silencing,  or 
attemping  to  silence  Galileo,  being  our- 
selves convinced  that  all  physical  truth 
ought  *o  be  known.  la  moral  truth  then  so 
unimportant,  that  Protestants  may  silence 
the  testimony  of  Socrates,  hide  the  facts  of 
his  life,  and  neglect  his  convincing  reason^ 
ingsl — nay,  may  misrepresent  them  at 
their  pleasure  \  Does  the  history  of  the 
world  so  abound  in  unquestionable  and  irre- 
sistible evidence  and  testimony  of  the  great 
truths  which  are  demonstrated  and  testi- 
fied, both  in  his  life  and  by  his  death,  that 
we  may  neglect  his  testimony  \ 

Bacon  may  be  a  good  witness  of  physi- 
cal usefulness,  and  Bentham  a  still  oetter 
witness  of  political  usefulness ;  we  would 
neither  dispute  their  claim,  nor  derogate 
from  its  value ;  but  we  ask,  where  shall  we 
find  such  a  witness  as  Socrates  of  moral 
including  religious  principle  1  Has  the 
world's  history  three  such  connected  wit- 
nesses, such  a  body  of  evidence,  as  So- 
crates, Plato  and  Aristotle  suj^ply  1  Why 
are  they  hidden,  or  made  knewn  to  com- 
paratively a  few ;  and  even  that  with  no 
deeper  sincerity,  no  larger  truth,  than  some 
of  the  criticisms  of  our  fatherland  supply! 
If  Dr.  Arnold  thought  rightly,  that  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  is  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance and  closest  applicability  to  our  own 
times  and  interests  and  circumstances,  is 
there  no  sound  parallelism  in  the  reasoning 
which  would  prove  that  the- philosophy  of 
Socrates  comes  home  to  our  business  and 
bosoms  1 

The  claim  of  Socrates  to  our  admiration, 
respect  and  love  forms  a  great  body  of  evi- 
dence in  itself,  and  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  other  evidence,  in  whatever  form  it  be 
received;  but  certainly  is  most  compatible 
with  the  acceptance  of  other  evidence  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  most  true,  and  in 
which  ultimately  it  can  be  received  with 
most  sincerity.  Here  is  something  sounder 
in  principle,  feeling  and  conduct,  than  that 
cry  of  weakness  and  despair — ^*  La  nation 
reconnait  I'existence  de  1  Etre  Supreme  et 
rimmortalit6  de  I'&me" — that  cry  which 
came  too  late.* 

We  turn  to  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  as 
set  forth  hy  his  reviewer,  and  we  ask  wheth- 
er the  fruUs  of  Bacon's  physical  sciencei 

*0n  what  view  of  Christiaaity  taken  hj  the 
French  church  am  such  a  system  of  Sdacatioo, 
Pietv  and  Policnr  be  founded,  as  may  be  a  goarantes 
for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  world  against  Iht 
passions  of  thai  most  excitable  ptopltt 
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which  we  would  in  no  wise  deny  or  under- 
value, are  fitted  to  be  the  moral  and  the  spir- 
itual food  of  man  1  Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  We  admit,  or  rather  we  con- 
tendy  that  the  Creator  of  man  wills  that  he 
be  fed  better  physically  than  he  has  been  or 
now  is:  and  towards  this  end  Bacon  did 
much,  and  Bentham  did  more,  though  not 
all ;  for,  we  repeat,  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  He  not  only  has  higher  and 
nobler  desires,  but  these  higher  and  nobler 
desires  must  be  gratified,  before  he  can  eat 
his  daily  bread  in  peace  and  safety, — av, 
before  he  can  have  a  full  and  assured  supply 
of  daily  bread  to  eat.  For  what  is  more 
obvious  than  that  the  moral  principles  on 
which  Bacon  acted  would,  if  thev  prevailed, 
render  of  no  effect  the  physical  principles 
be  desired  to  establish  1 

Not  so  with  Socrates.  In  his  life,  and 
by  his  death,  he  eiemplified  the  principles 
which  he  taught;  principles  which  make 
individuals,  families  and  states  most  happy ; 
principles  not  to  be  taken  upon  trust,  but 
requiring  God's  rational  creatures  to  exam- 
ine them,  whether  they  are  useful,  pure  and 
holy ;  and  when  this  has  been  ascertained, 
requiring  God's  moral  creatures  to  practise 
them,  conscientiously,  sincerely,  truly.  For 
Socrates  points  out  distinctly  that  know- 
ledge without  practice  is  not  knowledge*  ; 
and  that  the  philosopher  is,  not  he  who 
knows,  bat  he  who  knows  and  does. 


BE  KIND  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

BT  CBABLBS  SWAIIT. 

Be  kind  to  each  oiherl 

The  night's  coining  on, 
When  friend  and  when  brother 

Perchance  ma}r  be  gone ! 
Then  'midst  our  de'jeciion, 

How  sweet  to  have  earned 
The  blest  recollection 

Of  kindness — returned  I 
When  day  hath  departed, 

And  Memory  beeps 
Ber  watch,  broken  hearted, 

Where  all  she  loved  sleeps ! 

Let  falsehood  assail  not, 

Nor  envy  disprove — 
Let  trifles  prevail  not 

Against  those  ye  love! 
I7or  change  with  to-morrow, 

Shoald  fortune  take  wing, 
But  the  deeper  the  sorrow. 

The  closer  still  cling ! 
Ohy  be  kind  to  each  other, 

The  night's  coming  on, 
Wben  friend  and  when  brother 

Perchance  may  be  gone  1 

North  of  England  Magazim. 

o  See  MsBorabilia,  bookiv.  chap.  6. 
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•/f  Journal  of  the  Disasters  in  Afghanistan^ 
1841-2.    By  Lady  Sale.    Murray. 

From  the  Coart  Jouroal. 

The  excitement  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  announcement  of  this  book,  has  been 
very  great.  The  certainty  felt  by  all  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  character  of  the  wri- 
ter, that  she  would  speak  out^  has  occasion- 
ed a  singular  sensation.  The  heroine,  for 
such  Lady  Sale  (despite  her  disclaimer  of 
the  title)  has  proved  herself  to  be,  has  spok- 
en  out,  and  the  demand  for  this  volume 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  freedom  of  her 
revelations  and  comments.  The  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Murray  has  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
journal  at  a  period,  late  indeed  for  perusal, 
— and  too  late  for  remark,  were  it  desirable 
— ^but  early  enough  to  enable  us  to  lay  be« 
fore  our  readers  a  series  of  extracts  which 
will  stimulate  rather  than  satiate  their  ca* 
riosity. 

Lady  Sale  writes  (we  speak  ex  cathedrd^ 
for  we  have  read  the  volume  from  begin- 
nincf  to  end)  with  simplicity  and  spirit. 
Had  sound  vigorous  sense  like  hers  been 
found  in  other  heads,  this  journal  would 
never  have  been  written.  She  details  the 
fight,  the  watch,  the  storm,  the  skirmisb» 
the  massacre,  and  the  march,  without  % 
word  of  affectation,  and,  indeed,  without  a 
word  to  shw  that  she  thinks  she  is  telling 
any  thing  out  of  the  common  way.  She 
narrates  the  energetic  executions,  and  the 
melancholy  fate  of  her  gallant  son-in-law, 
Captain  Sturt,  in  a  tone  of  admiring  afl%c- 
tion,  but  without  a  word  of  undue  praise. 
The  horrors  of  the  dreadful  retreat,  told  in 
Lady  Sale's  straightforward,  unaflected 
style*  exceed  all  ideas  which  have  been 
formed  from  other  recitals.  But  it  ie  to  the 
melancholy  vacillation,  the  disgraceful  ig- 
norance, which  led  to  all  these  scenes^ that 
the  attention  of  the  English  public-^of  £ng- 
Mfih  statesmen,  will  be  drawn. 

We  will  not,  by  further  remark,  detain 
the  reader  from  our  extracts.  Lady  Sale 
states,  in  the  '*  introduction"  to  her  ''^  Jour^ 
naV 

*  *  *  I  have  not  only  daily  noted  down« 
events  as  they  occurred,  but  of\en  have  done  so 
hourly.  I  have  also  given  the  reports  of  the 
day,  the  only  information  we  possessed;  alse 
such  news  as  was  telegraphed  from  the  Bala 
Hissar,  or  sent  in  by  the  lung  or  by  Cap!  Co- 
nolly  to  the  Envoy;  and  manv  other  reports 
brought  by  Affghan  gentlemen  or  Capt  Sturt's 
acquaintance,  and  by  others  of  lower  degree, 
who  having  had  deahngs  with  him  in  the  engi- 
neer department  and  public  works^  and  having 
reoeived  kindness  from  him,  gave  bim  sueh  in* 
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telligence  and  warning  as  wan  in  their  power : 
all  of  which  he  communicated  [to  his  superior 
officers'!  at  dificrcnt  times ;  but  the  warnings 
were  not  attended  to ;  and  as  when  he  gave  his 
advice  it  was  seldom  adhered  to,  he  became  dis- 
gusted, and  contented  himself  with  zealously 
performing  his  duties  and  making  himself  gene- 
rally useful,  acting  the  part  of  an  artillery  officer 
as  well  as  diat  of  an  engineer.  Had  poor  Sturt's 
life  been  spared,  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
worked  up  mv  Rough  Notes,  and  to  have  added 
much  valuable  information ;  ho  was  too  much 
overworked  to  afford  leisure  to  give  me  assis- 
tance at  the  time.  His  plans,  drawings,  &c., 
with  his  public  and  private  papers,  were  Tost,  ex- 
cept a  note  or  two  that  were,  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore we  left  Cabul,  put  with  my  Journal.  I  be- 
lieve several  people  kept  an  account  of  these 
Eroceedings,  but  all  except  myself  lost  all  they 
ad  written ;  and  had  recourse  to  memory  after- 
wards. I  lost  every  thing  except  the  clothes  I 
wore ;  and  therefore  it  may  appear  strange  that 
I  should  have  saved  these  papers.  The  myste- 
ry is,  however,  easily  solved.  After  every  thing 
was  packed  on  the  night  before  we  left  Cabul,  1 
gat  up  to  add  a  few  lines  to  the  events  of  the 
^ay,  and  the  next  morning,  I  put  them  in  a  small 
bag  and  tied  them  round  my  waist. 

^  This  is  her  aecoant  of  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  revolt : — 

In  former  limes,  under  the  feudal  system, 
when  the  sovereign  of  Cabul  required  troops, 
each  bold  chieftain  came  forward  with  his  re- 
tainers ;  but  these  vassals  had  been  taken  from 
them,  and  were  embodied  in  corps  commanded 
by  British  officers,  to  whom  they  owed  no  affec- 
tion, and  only  paid  a  forced  obedience,  whilst 
their  hearts  were  with  their  national  religion ; 
their  chief's  power  was  now  greatly  limited,  and 
the  chouk  guaranteed  to  them  was  withheld  on 
the  plea  that  the  Company  had  commanded  re- 
trenchments. But  the  saving  reouired  by  Gov- 
ernment was  a  curtailment  of  those  expenses 
which  were  defrayed  by  its  own  rupees,  whereas 
the  40,000  rupees  now  the  subject  of  dispute 
were,  in  fact,  no  saving  at  all  to  us,  as  that  mo- 
il^ was  never  paid  by  the  Company^,  but  was 
the  ^ouk  or  money  excused  to  the  chiefs  out  of 
the  levenue  or  dues  owing  to  the  Kin^,  on  con- 
dition of  their  enforcing  the  submission  of  the 
petty  chiefs,  and  the  payment  of  their  rents. 
This  sum,  whether  paid  to  Shah  Shoojah  or  not, 
would  never  have  replenished  the  Hon.  Compa- 
vfn  coffers ;  and  by  upholding  the  Shah  in  such 
an  act  of  aggression  we  compromised  our  faith, 
and  caused  pretty  general  insurrection,  said  to 
be  headed  by  Meer  Musjude. 

The  Envoy  is  thus  tpoken  of: — 

Last  year,  when  Sir  Willouffhby  Cotton  com- 
manded, and  during  the  disturbances  in  the  Ko- 
histan,  every  despatch  from  Sale,  who  command- 
ed the  troope  there,  was  promulgated  in  orders, 
and  the  present  system  of  keeping  information 
doee  is  disgusting;  there  can  be  no  ■ecrets  re- 
garding what  paseea  in  action  in  the  field.  The 
geoertd  impretston  ia  that  the  Envoy  is  trying 
to  deceive  nimielf  into  an  aseurance  that  the 
eoontry  is  in  a  qnieseent  itate.    Hehaiadiffi- 
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cult  part  to  play,  without  sufficient  moral  cou- 
rage to  stem  the  current  singly.  About  two 
months  since.  Sir  William  wrote  to  Lord  Auck- 
land, explaining  to  him  the  present  state  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  requesting  that  five  additional 
regiments  should  be  sent  to  this  country,  two  of 
them  to  be  European.  To  these  statements  a 
written  war  succeeded  between  the  Envoy  and 
the  Supreme  Government  of  Bengal.  Letter 
after  letter  came,  calling  for  retrenchment  Sir 
William  had  been  appomted  from  home  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay,  and  was  particularly  chosen  for 
the  office  from  nis  being  a  moderator,  and  a  man 
unlikely  to  push  any  violent  measures.  He  hoped 
offairs  mignt  take  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  was 
evidently  anxious  to  leave  Cabul,  and  assume 
his  new  anpointment  In  an  evil  hour,  he  ac^ 
ceded  to  the  entreaties  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
(who  appears  to  have  been  blinded  on  the  sub- 
ject,) and  wrote  to  Lord  Auckland  to  nullify  his 
former  request  for  additional  troops,  and  to  say 
that  part  of  those  now  in  the  country  might  be 
withdrawn.  The  1st  brigade,  under  Sale,  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  move 
down ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  all 
would  he  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  Shah  had 
raised  five  more  regiments  of  his  own.  The  let- 
ter of  recall,  as  we  may  term  Sir  William's,  was 
sent  off  only  two  days  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Zoorrout  afiair. 

Ag^in — 

The  state  of  supineness  and  fancied  security 
of  those  in  power  in  cantonments  is  the  result 
of  deference  to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Auckland, 
whose  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  it  is  that  Iran- 
quillitvdo  reign  in  Affghanistan ;  in  fact,  it  is  re- 
ported at  Government  House,  Calcutta,  that  the 
lawless  Affghans  are  as  peaceable  as  London 
citizens ;  and  this  being  oecided  by  the  powers 
that  be,  why  should  we  be  on  the  alert? 

Most  dutifully  do  we  appear  to  shut  our  eyes 
on  our  probable  fate.  The  Shah  is,  however,  to 
be  protected,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the 
English  in  the  city ;  and  Brig.  Shelton  is  sent 
with  the  Shah's  6tn,  some  of  Uie  44th  Queen's, 
and  three  horse  artillery  guns,  under  Capt 
NichoU,  to  the  Bala  Hissar.  The  King,  as  he 
well  may  be,  is  in  great  consternation. 

More  to  the  same  effect : — 

No  military  stej^s  have  been  taken  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection,  nor  even  to  protect  our 
only  means  of  subsistence  (the  Godowns),  in  the 
event  of  a  siege.  The  King,  Envoy,  and  Gene- 
ral, appear  perfectly  paralyzed  by  this  suddeo 
outbreak  :  the  former  is  deserted  by  edl  his  cour- 
tiers, and  by  even  his  most  confidential  servants, 
except  the  Wuzeer.  who  is  strongly  suspected 
of  having  instigated  the  conspiracy ;  and  suspi- 
cion attaches  to  his  majesty  again.  It  is  here 
necessary  to  observe,  that  several  months  ago 
letters  caUing  on  all  true  Mussulmans  to  rise 
against  the  Kafiirs  (English  unbehevers)  were 
widely  disseminated :  they  bore  the  King's  sig- 
nature:  but  Sir  WilUam  BCacnaghten  always 
insisted  that  they  were  forgeries  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar deecription,  that  papers  bearing  the  vert- 
cions  signature  had  had  tneir  contents  washed 
lontyandtheMieditiowwrittagiiDMrtod.    Tiie 
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iah  oT  emirae  snirl— "An  enemy  has  done 
ia ;"  and  aa  dcud  men  tell  no  tales,  much  at' 
e  oUoquy  was  nlloived  to  rt:at  on  MoolUih 
lehoor,  who  had  paid  ihe  penally  orollier  state 
In)M. 

In  AtTghaniaian,  the  English  act  as  ihey  do  in 
II  otiier  countries,  they  viail^kcep  to  them- 
iVCB.  and  even  (generally)  employ  nnly  so r- 
nle  brought  with  them.  The  envoy  kepi  but 
ff  Afljfhansinhia  employ,  He  had  a  news-re- 
rter,  at  150  runees  a  month,  who  had  tlie  ct^dit 
.  eoQCocling  splendid  untruths ;  an  old  cnool' 
kh,  picked  up  at  Kandahar,  who,  I  believe,  re- 
li?C«  SOO — a  man  greatly  in  Sir  William'a  con- 
lence  i  there  is  also  an  old  coseid.  These  peo- 
e  adhere  to  Itie  Envoy,  and  Hotter  him  into  the 
ilierihat  the  tumult  is  baah  (nothing),  and  will 
tubsido. 


r 


A  word  too  late — 

It  ia  more  ihnn  thocking,  it  ia  shamerut.  to 
Mr  the  way  that  oflicei's  go  on  croftking  he- 
re the  men ;  it  Is  sufficient  to  dispirit  them,  and 
event  their  Sgliling  fur  us. 

And— 

There  ia  much  reprehensible  croaking  going 

I ;  t3lk  of  retreat,  and  consequent  desertion  ol 

Mur  Mussulman  troops,  and  the  confusion  likely 

_|o   take   place   consequent   thereon.      All   this 

■akea  a  bad  impreasioa  on  the  men.    Our  sol- 

niery  lilte  to  see  the  officerB  bear  their  part  in  pri- 

■-  tion ;  it  makes  Ihem  more  cheerrul ;  but  in 

ing  the  rounds  at  night,  oHicers  are  seldom 

lod  with  the  men.    There  are  those  that  al- 

any*  stay  at  their  poela  on  ihe  mmparls,  and 

Jbe  men  appreciate  them  as  tliey  deserve.     To 

^.rticuiarize  them  would  be  loo  openly  marking 

Toat ;  but  their  namei  will,  I  tnisl,  be  rcmem 

their  honor  and  advantage  hereafter. 

The  great  carnage — 

The  Iroopi  continued  their  fearful  march ;  the 

'femnani  ot  the  camp  followers,  with  sei 

.woondcd  officers,  went  ahead :  for  live  i 

tbey  saw  no  en«my :  all  who  could  not  walh ' 

«ecewarily  left  behind.    They  descended  n  long 

lle«p  descent  to  the  bed  of  the  Tezeen  Nullah. 

It  ihia  dip,  the  scene  was  horrible  ;  the  ground 

W>u  covered  with  dead  and  dying,  amongal 

'  om  were  several  officers ;  ihcy  had  been  sud- 

ily  attacked  and  overpowered.    The  enemj- 

_    «  crowded  from  (he  tops  of  the  hills  in  all  di- 

fCGtiaoa  down  the  bed  of  tlie  Nullah,  through 

U  the  route  lay  for  three  miles ;  and  our 

oontinued  their  progrciis  through  an  mces- 

fire  from  the  hejghla  on  both  sides,  until 

nrrivnt  in  the  Ttaeen  valley,  at  about  hall- 

The  descent  Tram  the  Hufl  KohtuI  was  about 
SOOO  feel ;  and  bcrc  ihcy  lost  the  snow. 
About  13,000  persona  have  perished. 

Her  Ladyship  ahows  that  she  has  good 
•oldierly  feeling  : — 

The  Miraa  has  returned ;  he  and  the  Naxir 
fronuM  10  send  a  box,  which  I  have  no  meant! 
of  eonying,  tia  also  our  servants,  who  are  unable 
lo  go  wito  us,  to  JellallabadgtoSale',  however, 


ns  they  crammed  the  box  into  their  own  go- 
down,  I  Bironjrly  siiepcct  they  mean  lu  keep  it 
themselves.  My  chest  of  drawers  tliey  look  pos- 
session of  with  great  glee— I  lel^  some  rubbish 
in  them,  and  some  small  bottles,  that  were  use- 

ss  to  me.     I  hope  the  Affghans  will  try  their 

intents  as  medicine,  and  find  Ihem  eOicacious; 

(le  bottle  contained  nitric  acid,  anoLlier  a  strong 

itutlon  of  lunar  caustic  1 

And,  belter  still — 

The  citizens  are  ruined  by  the  perfect  stagna- 
tion of  tmde,  and  would  probably  aide  with  ua 
--ere  we  to  show  in  force.    Now  is  the  time  to 

rike  the  blow,  but  1  much  dread  dilly-dallying 
just  because  a  handful  of  us  are  in  Akbar's 
power.  What  are  our  lives  when  compared 
with  the  honour  of  our  country?  Not  that  I 
BtD  at  all  inclined  to  have  my  throat  cut ;  on  the 
cunlrary,  I  hope  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  British 
Hag  onco  more  triumphant  in  AtTghanisian  ;  and 
then  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Ameer  Dost  Ma- 
homed Khan  being  reinstated :  only  let  us  Brst 
show  them  that  we  can  conijiter  ibcm.and  hum- 
ble their  treacherous  chiefs  in  the  dust. 


1 


This 


9  the  lust  for  which  we  can  find 


The  bic  newspapers  have  not  a  little  amused 
me.  They  show  that  the  editors  catch  at  every 
uxpreesion  used  in  any  letters  ihey  have  read, 
or  on  any  comments  Ihey  hear  on  news  from 
Airghanialan.  A  regular  controversy  has  arisen 
between  one,  who  assorts  that  Lady  Sale  in  her 
ieliers  evinces  a  strong  pre  possession  in  favor 
of  Mohommed  Akbar  Khan,  and  another,  who 
thinks  Lady  Sale  wrote,  as  she  did,  because  she 
was  a  prisoner :  to  which  tlie  flrsl  rejoina,  that 
he  does  not  think  Lady  S.  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  write  that  which  was  false. — 
There  he  is  right !  but  I  would  not  have  wrilteo  . 
on thcsubjeciatall, unless  Iwrote  as  I  thought: 
if  people  misunderstand,  it  is  their  fault  and  not 
mine.  Again,  they  say  it  were  belter  I  had 
never  written  nl  afl.  Perhaps  so :  but  it  seems 
that  details  were  wanting;  my  letters  to  Sale 
gave  those  ;  and  lie  thought  them  of  suflicient 
consequence  to  send  them  to  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  They  were 
afterwards  sent  to  England  by  the  former;  and, 
if  the  papers  tell  truth,  excited  some  attention  in 
the  highest  circles.  As  to  my  '■  great  prepos- 
aesflior?'  in  favor  of  Akbar,  ray  grciileat  wish  is, 
that  Gen.  Noll's  force  should  march  up  to  Ghuz- 
nec;  release  the  prisoners  there ;  and  then  that 
a  simultaneous  movement  should  take  place  of 
Noll's  and  Pollock's  forces  upon  Cabul.  Once 
again  in  power,  here,  I  would  place  Akbar  Ma- 
homed Shah,  and  Sultan  Jun  fiorg  de  combat; 
befriend  those  who  befriended  us,  and  let  the 
Alighans  have  the  Ameer  Dost  Mnhommed 
Khan  back,  if  they  like.  He  and  his  family  are 
only  an  expense  to  us  in  India ;  we  can  restore 
them,  and  make  friends  with  him.  Let  us  first 
show  the  AITghans  that  we  can  both  conquer 
them  and  revenge  the  foul  murder  of  our  troops  ; 
but  do  not  lei  ua  dishonor  tfie  British  name  bv 
sneaking  out  of  the  country  like  whipped  Parian 
dogs.  AITghanistan  wilt  beconftila  byword 
amongst  tha  nation*-    Hod  wc  retreated,  &« 
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poor  Sturt  proposed,  without  baggage,  with  ce- 
lerity, (forced  marches  to  get  through  the  snow,) 
and  had  the  men  stood  by  us>,  (a  doubtful  point, 
they  were  so  worn  out  and  dispirited,)  we  might 
have  figured  in  history,  and  have  cut  out  Xeno- 
phon's  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand. 
As  to  the  justice  of  dethroning  the  Ameer 
Dost  Mahommed,  and  setting  up  Shah  Shoojah, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  regarding  it,  nor  regarding 
our  policy  in  attempting  to  keep  possession  of  a 
country  of  uncivilized  people,  so  far  from  our 
own,  whence  all  supplies  ofammunition,  money, 
dtc.,  must  be  obtamed.  Let  qur  Governors- 
General  and  Commanders-in-Chief  look  to  that, 
whilst  I  knit  socks  for  my  grandchildren. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  second  no- 
tice, of  this  journal;  in  the  meantime,  we 
think  we  have  earned  the  thanks  of  our 
readers. 


THE  PLAGUE  AND  THE  FIRE. 

8000B8TSD  BY  THB  BOMAKCS  OV  **  OLD  8T.  PAUL'B.'' 

BY  MISS  SKELTON. 

From  AInBwoAh'a  Magazine. 

A  MiGDTT  city  la;|r  in  sleep,  'oeath  the  dusk  of  a 
moonless  night, 

But  the  starlight  touch'd  its  thousand  9pires  each 
with  a  gleaming  light; 

The  starlight  show'd  its  countless  homes,  its  halls 
of  pomp  and  pride, 

And  its  marble,  peopled  terraces,  and  its  river  roll- 
ing wide. 

And  I  saw,  betwixt  the  heavens  and  earth,  two 

ghastly  shapes  arise. 
Shadowing  the  city's  silent  depths,  clouding  the 

starry  skies — 
Angels  of  death,  denouncing  doom— visions  of 

wrath,  they  came ; 
One,  fnrmless  in  its  uuer  gloom — one,  bright  with 

blinding  flame. 

The  Spirits  of  the  Plague  and  Fire  1— I  knew  them 

as  they  rose, 
And  I  listen  d  for  the  awful  words  that  would  tell  of 

coming  woes. 
No  eye  save  mine  that  sight  might  see,  nu  ear  save 

mine  might  hear, 
As  o'er  the  guilty  city  passed  that  sound  of  grief  and 

fear. 

First,  from  the  darker  phantom  broke  a  loud  and 

wailing  cry, 
*'  I  summon  ye,— oh !  fhted  ones, — I  summon  ye  to 

die! 
Xjong  have  your  crimes  for  vengeance  call'd— the 

word  is  given  on  high, 
And  vengeance  comes— ftojiight  is  yours,  to-morrow 

ye  shall  die ! 

^'  Death  is  already  at  your  gates,  his  dart  Is  raised  to 

strike. 
And  young  and  old,  and  rich  ^and  poor,  I  summon 

ye  alike ; 
And  fair,  and  proud,  and  great,  and  brave,  as  autumn 

leaves  ye  fall — 
.The  grave  is  dug,  the  pit  is  deep— I  summon  one 

and  all. 

'* Nought  shaU  avail;  virtoe  and  truth  shall  die, 

with  lotft  and  pride: 
I  claini  the  Mient  Kom  the  child,  the  bridegroom 

Drom  the  bride  | 
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I  claim  the  old  man's  snow-white  hairs— the  babe's 
unsullied  breath, 

And  the  love  whose  passionate  excess  might  con- 
quer all — save  diaih, 

*'  I  summon  all — all  these  are  mine  !'' — thus  the 

dark  phantom  cried. 
While  peals  like  thunder  growling  round  in  sullen 

echoes  died. 
Then  spoke  the  Angel,  bright  with  flame — *'0h, 

city  proud  and  gay. 
My  brother  claims  your  guilty  sons,  and  you  shall 

bemypieyl 

"  I  your  polluted  streets  and  halls  will  cleanse  with 

living  fires — 
I  will  scorch  your  temples  into  dost,  I  will  strike 

your  stately  spires; 
Thy  mighty  ones  shall  biie  the  earth,  thy  lofty  shall 

lie  low — 
We  bring  the  mandate  from  on  high — we  doom  thee 

wrath  and  wo  1" 

I  saw  the  signs— I  heard  the  words  -then  day  was 
slowly  born, 

And  the  bright  Angel,  girt  with  flame,  fled  from  the 
light  of  morn ; 

But  in  thick  mist  the  dark  shape  sank,  o*er  streets 
and  river  down, 

And  with  the  morrow  came  the  Plague  to  that  de- 
voted town. 


PoLAivu  AicD  SsBviA. — We  bavc  to  record  another 
act  of  insulting  oppression  perpetrated  upon  on* 
happy  Poland  by  the  **  Northorn  Condor."  l¥e 
find,  from  the  official  gazette  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  that  the  administrative  council  of  the 
kingdom  has  determined  that  the  existing  district 
in  the  Government  of  Kielce  (formerly  a  circuit), 
named  Krakowaki,  deriving  its  name  from  tha  city 
of  Cracow,  shall  henceforth  be  called  Proszowicki, 
from  its  chief  town,  Proszowice.  Comment  upon 
this  ordinance  may  well  be  spared ;  it  speaks 
plainly  enough  to  all  Europe  that  Russia  adheres, 
wish  stern  purpose,  to  her  plan  for  extinguishing 
whatever  remains  of  nationality  may  yet  linger 
among  the  beaten-down  Sarmatians.  The  name 
of  Cracow  is  to  be  blotted  out  from  history.  To 
this  system  of  brutal  tyranny,  England,  the  Smiter 
of  Tyrants,  has  been  content  to  hand  over  a  nation 
of  brave  men,  whom,  in  ordinary  policy,  she  sboald 
have  upheld  as  the  deadliest  enemies  of  her  own 
deadliest  enemy.  In  Servia,  Russian  intrigues 
and  Russian  despotism  are  again  at  work,  and, 
with  the  Protean  dexterity  which  belongs  to  the 
wily  savage,  the  autocrat  has  taken  up  the  causa 
of  democracv.  Russia  demands  of  the  Porte  that 
Servia  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  right  of  popular 
election.  But  Austria  is  awakened  and  alarmed, 
and  has  thrown  her  weight  into  the  opposite  scale. 
The  Sultan,  assured  of  the  support  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  against  Russia,  will  most  probably 
resist  the  mandate,  and  adhere  to  the  line  be  has 
taken,  this  time  fearing 

**  No  Boaaian  cannoo't  beaTT  kail. 
In  Tanf  eance  amitinf  the  8aniL'* 

This  perpetual  interference  on  the  part  of  Russia 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  must,  ere  long,  bring 
on  an  indignant  rebuke  from  one  or  other  of  the 
powers  whose  threats  are  not  a  mere  bryhtmfmt* 
mtn,  France  forgets  much,  but  forgives  nothing ; 
and  England  must,  by  this  time,  have  learned  lbs 
folly  ,of  her  practice  of  forgetting  nothing  and  for* 
giving  every  thing.— Csifft  JomrnoL 
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THE  BBITI3H  AMERICAS  ASSOCIATION. 

Mt,  H.  Frctnrell,  tlvccapiainofthe  Barbadoet 

brig,  which  Botnc  mnnlhs  e-ga  left  the  part  of 
Lontlan  wiih  emigrEinti  for  Prince  EJn-ard's 
Wand,  and  Mr.  D.  Cumpbell,  tha  owner  of  ihn 
reucl,  wern  Bummoned  bulbre  the  lord  Mayor 
tft  anNwer  lh«  cotiipbiuW  of  several  of  the  un- 
fortuaate  pi^rsoni  who  hnd  brobea  up  their  es- 
tablish men  ta  in  this  country  and  engaged  to  go 
to  thftt  rcnoie  region  in  (lie  Barhadoea,  under 
the  inncUon  of  the  Sritish  North  American  Ah- 
•Mislion.  Captain  Pretwell  said  that  he  had 
bean  enoaged  at  OrBvesend  to  lake  the  eom- 
nand  of  the  vowel  to  Prince  Edward's  leknd, 
Bttd  he  enilerl  from  the  Downs  on  the  Ut  of  No- 
vember, 1813,  with  50  passengera  {men,  women, 
tnd  children).  When  the  vewel  reached  43'' 
weit  longitude  the  encovintered  heavy  winds 
and  Beaa,  and  Wiia  so  dreadfully  battered  as  to 
be  obliged  to  pnt  baok  to  the  nearest  eligible 
port,  which  was  Cork,  a  distance  of  about  1,31)0 
mites.  On  the  S2nd  of  December  she  reached 
Cork,  where  ahe  remained  nntil  the  9th  of  April, 
when  ihe  tailed  for  London,  leaving  behind  her 
tn  (^rk  some  of  the  emigrants,  but  bringing  to 
London  about  30  of  them,  who  were  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  boarding  and  lodging  in  her  in  the 
London  Docks.  He  had  no[  received  a  farthing 
firom  any  passenger,  nor  had  he  received  a  furih- 
iag  of  pny  since  he  had  joined  the  vessel.  He 
bod  caused  all  the  repairs  to  be  done  to  her  in 
Cork.  No  reasonable  complaint  could  be  made 
Be  to  the  provisions,  which  were  abundant  and 
unexceptionable.  The  repairs,  however,  weni 
en  very  slowly,  for  the  agents  in  Cork  begun  lo 
■uspect  that  they  would  not  easily  procure  remu- 
neration for  their  outlay.  The  British  Ameri- 
can Assoointinn,  in  the  mean  time,  aent  to  him 
to  etnte  that  the  vessel  must  sail  on  the  20th  of 
March,  and  he  mado  every  preparation  in  his 
power,  when  he  received  an  intimation  that  she 
was  not  to  proceed.  The  emigrants  felt  and 
ejEprcised  bitter  disappointment  at  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Ihe  nssocia- 
tion  and  those  who  acted  for  that  body,— Mr. 
Campbell  atated,  in  answer  to  his  Lordship,  that 
he  WAS  sole  owner  of  the  Ba'badoe*,  subject  to 
K  mortgage.— The  Lord  M.iyor :  Who  were  the 
peraDna  who  engaged  to  take  out  the  emigrants? 
-^r.  Campbell:  The  principal  managers  of 
title  British  American  Association,  Sir  R.Hrown, 
Sir  W.  Ogilvie,  and  Dr.  Rolfe.  The  ship  was 
chartered  by  rae  to  these  three  commisamner* 
to  Uko  out  emigrants  to  Prince  Edward's  Islnnd 
— all  most  respectable  men,  but  not  very  rich,  of 
f  mrae.  (A  laugh.)  They  engaged  him  lo  pro- 
vide l)ie  emigrants  at  £S  per  man,  and  half. 
nrioe  for  children,  with  food  and  passage  out. 
He  provided  the  ship  byaconlract  with  Messrs 
Lnfie  and  Smidi,  the  extensive  provision 
nierDhBals,  with  meat,  bread,  flour,  dtc.,  at 
£3.  lOd.  par  head.  Rvcry  thing  ihiit  was  requi- 
•ite  for  the  voyage  was,  accoraingly  lo  the  act 
of  Parllamenl,  most  abundantlv  supplied.  The 
cargo,  which  was  very  valuable,  was  bomfhi 
apou  credit;  bat  now  the  association  is  broken 
up  oltogeUiar,  an4  I  have  never  received  o 
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farthing-  1  have  lost  the  ship  and  every  thing 
else.— The  Lord  Mayor:  I  find  in  this  printed 
paper  a  number  of  great  names,  the  appearance 
of  which  was  calculated  to  induce  people  lo  be- 
lieve iliat  the  aesocialion  was  a  bona  fide  one. 
There  are  attached  the  name«  of  a  duke,  15 
lords,  and  nearly  40  baroncla. — Mr.  Cumpbell: 
The  association  is  completely  broken  up.  There 
have  been  several  eJteculions  put  into  the  house 
in  Bridge  street.  There  nrc  actions  al  this  mo- 
ment going  nn  against  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the 
Marquis  of  Downsbire,  and  Sir  James  Colbome. 
—The  Lord  Mayor:  This  paper  contains  a  list 
of  tirai-  rate  names.  Are  all  these  sha re boldeni  1 
— No:  they  are  only  tiie  vice-president  and  con. 
suiting  council. — How  much  of  the  million  cat>- 
ita!  has  been  paid  up!— None  al  all.  Nobody 
paid  up  at  all. — Let  me  know  what  the  plan  waa 
with  respect  lo  those  emigrants  if  yon  had  got 
tliem  out  to  Prince  Edward's  Island!  How 
were  they  to  be  subsisled !— There  was  a  monlb's 
c^Itra  provision  going  out,  so  Ihal  they  would 
be  provided  for  a  month  afler  landing. — And 
then  take  iheirchance  of  starvation.— Mr.  Oeorge 
Henley  and  Mr.  Taylor,  two  of  the  emigrania, 
nnd  very  intelligent  men,  here  stood  forwards- 
Mr.  Taylor  said  that  he  had  paid  £50  for  him- 
self  and  his  family  of  eight  cliildren  lo  Mr. 
Buokenficid,  the  secretary  of  ihe  association.— 
Mr.  Henley  staled  ihal  he  was  inlrodnced  by  tho 
British  Association  to  Mr.  Halden,  whom  they 
acknowledged  as  their  agent,  and  he  engaged 
to  pny  SQ  guineas  for  his  pnssage,  dec,  by  in- 
stalmenis  in  the  island— The  Lord  Mayor: 
What  dreadful  mischief  arises  from  tho  use  of 
high  names  in  cases  of  this  kind  1 — Ii  wae  here 
slated  that  the  duke  of  Argyll  took  ihe  lend  at 
all  the  public  meelings,  nnd  made  no  Ecrret  of 
attaching  his  high  name  lo  the  nets  of  the  arao- 
cialion,  and  Ihat  his  Grace's  correspondence 
with  ihe  late  Lord  Mayor  clearly  proved  that 
Ittct  The  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Sir  James  Col- 
borne  were  the  only  two  out  of  the  whole  li«t 
who  signed  tlieir  names  for  shares.  They 
signed  lor  shares  to  the  amount  of  £500  each, 
-^he  Lord  Mayor:  And  with  Uiis  £1,000  yoa 
Btarl  the  nsBoctation.— Mr.  Henley  requested  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  would  postpone  the  case  for  a 
few  days.— The  Lord  Mayor :  1  shall  postpone 
the  case  certainly,  and  I  hope  that  some  satis. 
faction  may  be  obtained.  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  yon  have  a  claim  u|)on  the  ship,  and 
lhat  i>he  is  bound  lo  leave  ynii  al  the  place  of 
your  original  deslinnlion.  I  suppose  you  would 
still  go  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Mr.  Taylor  7 
—Mr,  Taylor :  I  should  not  wish  lo  go  without 
coming  lo  a  more  clear  understanding  as  to  ihe 
power  of  the  associaUon.  I  understand  they 
liave  not  an  acre  of  land  in  Prince  Edward'a 
Uland,— The  Lord  Mayor:  What,  no  land 
there?- Mr.  Campbell:  Not  a  single  acre,  my 
Lord.  (Laughter.)— Mr.  Henley:  They  bar- 
sained  to  sell  me  150  acres.— The  Lord  Mayor ; 
ft  is  a  most  decided  and  heartless  fraud.  I 
would  send  the  concoctors  of  it  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island  with  a  month's  provisions.  I  con- 
sider the  emigrants  the  dupes  of  a  double  con- 
spiracy.- He  then  directed  that  all  the  parties 
should  appear  in  a  few  days. 
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THE  PLEA  OP  INSANITY  IN  CRIMINAL 

CASES. 
From  the  BritJaU  and  Foreign  Beriew. 

h  The  Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Coies. 
By  Forbes  Winslow,  Esq.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London : 
1843. 

%  On  the  different  fornu  of  Insanity  in  re- 
lotion  to  Jurisprudence^  designed  for  the 
ttse  of  persons  concerned  in  legal  questions 
regarding  unsoundness  of  mind.  By  Jas. 
Cowles  Prichard,  M.  D.  Bailli^re :  Lon- 
don, 1842. 

Tub  author  of  the  first  of  these  little 
books  was  examined  as  a  medical  witness 
on  M'Naughten's  trial,  and  if  his  evidence 
had  any  weight  at  all  with  the  Jury ,  it  could 
only  derive  that  influence  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  the  man  who  had  writ- 
ten a  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  jury  had  not  some  op- 
portunity of  forming  an  opinion  of* the 
inaccuracies  and  fallacies  with  which  this* 
Tery  book  abounds,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  leading  works  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence, especially  those  written  by  medical 
men,  though  Dr.  Prichard's  Essay  forms  a 
very  honorable  exception  to  this  remark. 
Of  all  the  imperfections  which  the  late  trial 
disclosed  in  the  mode  of  treating  in  our 
courts  the  intricate  questions  of  insane 
criminality,  none  strike  ns  as  more  gross, 
or  more  contrary  to  the  cautious  spirit  of 
English  procedure,  than  the  wholesale  and 
indiscriminating  admission  of  medical  evi- 
dence ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  author  before 
ns,  this  was  particularly  remarkable.  We 
qnote  from  the  report  of  the  trial : — 

"Mr.  Forbes  Winslow,  e^camined  by  Mr. 
Clarkson : — *  I  am  a  surgeon,  residing  in  Guild- 
ford street.  I  am  the  author  of  a  work  called 
'  The  Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases  con- 
sidered.' I  have  heard  all  the  evidence  in  this 
case ;  but  I  have  not  been  summoned  on  either 
side.  My  opinion  is.  that  tlie  prisoner  is  labor- 
ing under  a  morbid  aclusion,  and  was  incapable, 
at  the  time  of  committing  tlie  act  in  question,  of 
controlling  his  actions.' " 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  cases 
where  medical  men  have  not  seen  the  pa- 
tient, but  have  heard  the  symptoms  and 
particulars  of  his  state  detailed  by  other 
witnesses  at  the  trial,  their  opinion  on  the 
nature  of  such  symptoms  is  admissible.* 
But  although  they  may  be  admitted  to  give 
their  opinion  whether  ce  tain  symptoms 
are  symptoms  of  insanity,  it  seems  they  are 
not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  whether 
an  act  for  which  a  prisoner  is  tried  was  an 
act  of  insanity.! 

^  Amos  and  Phillips  on  Evidence,  p.  899. 
1  Wrigbfs  ca5e.    bass,  and  Ry.  Or.  Ca.  456. 
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Tet  Mr.  Winslow's  evidence  did  go  to  that 
lenorth.  If  Mr.  Winslow's  evidence  was  to 
be  received,  the  Solicitor-general  ought  at 
least  to  have  been  allowed  to  call  one  or 
more  reviewers  (the  humblest  of  the  craft 
might  have  sufficed)  to  prove  what  the  au- 
thority of  such  a  witness  was  worth.  Those 
reviewers  might  have  shown  that  great 
confidence  was  not  to  be  placed  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  writer  who  supposes  that  Lord 
Mansfield  tried  Bellingham,  whereas  it  was 
Sir  James  Mansfield  who  at  that  time  filled 
the  office  of  Chief-justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  delivered  the  very  excellent 
charge  which  led  to  the  conviction  of  Bel- 
lingham. Nor  would  they  attribute  any 
great  knowledge  of  medical  jurisprudence 
to  a  man  who  asserts  (p.  74)  that  **  the  law 
draws  a  most  absurd  distinction  between 
civil  and  criminal  insanity.  A  person  who 
exhibits  the  slightest  aberration  of  mind 
is  considered  to  be  incapable  of  discharg- 
ing his  duties  as  a  citizen,  is  not  allowed 
to  have  the  management  of  his  afi&irs, 
cannot  make  a  will,  and  is  safely  shut  up 
in  a  mad-house ;  but  should  the  same  indi- 
vidual, pronounced  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  com- 
mit in  a  moment  of  frenzy  a  criminal  act, 
he  is  considered  amenable  to  the  law. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  law  does  draw  a 
distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  in- 
sanity, which  we  shall  shortly  examine; 
but  the  efi!ect  of  that  distinction  is  precise- 
ly the  opposite  of  the  result  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Winslow.  A  slight  aberration  of  mind 
is  not  unfrequently  admitted  as  a  plea  in 
criminal  proceedings,  when  it  is  dulv  com- 
mented upon  by  mad  doctors  and  crude 
psychologists ;  but  we  defy  Mr.  Winslow 
or  his  authority  to  produce  a  single  in- 
stance of  an  individual,  pronounced  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy  to  be  of  unsound 
mind,  and  safely  shut  up  in  a  mad-house, 
who  was  ever  made  amenable  to  the  law, 
or  even  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  criminal  act 
committed  in  a  moment  of  frenzy  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  question  of  insanity  may  be  raised 
in  three  different  forms  of  proceeding  under 
the  laws  of  this  country : 

I.  Upon  an  inquisition  under  a  commis- 
sion out  of  Chancery  as  to  the  alleged 
idiocy  or  lunacy  of  the  party.  The  ques- 
tion  is  always  tried  by  a  jury,  and  the  efilect 
of  their  verdict  is  to  pronounce  the  lunatic 
generally  incompetent  to  manage  his  afifairs. 

II.  Questions  arising  as  to  the  validity  of 
any  particular  instrument,  and  especially  of 
testamentary  instruments,  which  are  tried 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  according  to 
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the  ru]ei  and  principles  of  their  own  juris- 
diction. 

III.  Upon  criminal  charges,  in  which  the 
plea  of  insanity  is  suhmitted  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  a  jury. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
ring  insanity  is  very  great  in  the  first  of 
these  cases ;  less  by  the  second ;  and  least 
of  all  under  the  third.  Many  are  the  luna- 
tics whose  state  has  long  heen  a  cause  of 
painful  apprehension  to  those  about  them — 
whose  habits  are  irregular — whose  delu* 
sionsare  intense — whose  will  is  infirm,  but 
on  whose  state  no  jury  would  return  a  gene* 
lal  Yerdict  of  unsound  mind  or  incompe- 
tency; yet  if  the  same  party  terminate  his 
own  life  by  his  own  hand,  the  same  jury 
will  forthwith  adopt  the  least  scintilla  of 
eridence  which  can  be  construed  into  a  sug- 
gestion of  insanity. 

Or  if  he  leare  behind  him  a  will  so  absurd 
and  unjust  in  its  provisions,  that  it  furnishes 
iadisputable  eyiaence  of  the  hold  which  his 
morbid  aversions  or  insane  predilections 
bad  gained  upon  his  mind,  in  such  a  case 
the  Court  of  rrobate  will  take  into  its  con- 
sideration the  character  of  the  testator  at 
various  periods  of  his  life,  and  will  set  aside 
such  a  will,  although  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  testator  was  hot  such  as  to  enable  his 
relations  to  pray  for  a  commission  of  luna- 
cy. Almost  all  the  wills  which  are  set  aside 
upon  this  ground  are  exemplifications  of 
this  fact.  If  it  were  as  easy  to  make  a  per- 
son a  lunatic  during  his  life  as  it  is  to  set 
aside  wills  after  death,  it  is  clear  that  heirs- 
at-law  and  next  of  kin  would  be  inclined  to 
interpose  at  an  earlier  period  to  place  their 
expectations  under  the  protection  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Lastly,  when  a  crime  has  been  commit- 
ted, and  insanity  is  pleaded  on  behalf  o( 
the  prisoner,  the  proofs  of  insanity  are 
submitted  to  a  jury,  who  decide  upon  them, 
or  ought  to  decide  upon  them,  not  as  affect- 
ing the  general  sanitv  of  the  person,  (as  in 
the  case  of  an  inquisition  of  lunacy,)  but  in 
relation  to  the  particular  act  with  which  he 
is  charged. 

The  most  obvious  reason  which  renders 
it  less  easy  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  lunacy  in 
the  first  of  these  cases  than  to  set  aside  a 
will  or  to  obtain  the  acquittal  of  a  murderer, 
is  that  the  absurdity  of  the  will  or  the  enor- 
mity of  the  murder  act  very  powerfully  on 
the  minds  of  the  court  or  the  jury  in  sup- 
port of  the  alleged  insanity,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  A  presumption  of  insanity  may 
of  coarse  be  drawn  from  the  previous  ec- 
centricities, abberrations  or  aelusions  of 
the  criminal's  life.  But  the  facts  which  will 
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always  have  most  weight  with  a  jury  are 
those  connected  with  the  act  for  which  he 
is  tried.  A  man  who  had  given  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  of  lunacy  on  various  occa- 
sions might  commit  a  murder  under  such 
circumstances  of  provocation  and  delibera* 
tion,  that  no  jury  would  hesitate  to  decide 
that  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  the  act  he  was 
committing,  and  therefore  responsible  for 
them.  Again,  another  man  who  had  given 
no  previous  indications  of  insanity  might 
commit  a  crime,  accompanied  by  such  evi- 
dent marks  of  frenzy  and  unconsciousness, 
that  no  jury  would  convict  him  of  a  heinous 
moral  offence.  Hence  the  jury  are  drawn 
into  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty.  The 
more  monstrous  the  offence,  the  less  proba- 
bility is  there  that  it  will  be  punished.  If 
M'Naughten  had  received  from  his  amiable 
and  unfortunate  victim  the  most  cruel  inju- 
ries and  affronts,  he  would  infallibly  have 
been  hung,  for  no  man  would  then  have 
doubted  that  in  committing  the  murder  he 
was  obeying  the  dictates  of  an  atrocious 
but  not  insane  or  incoherent  revenge  i  but 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  murdered  a 
man  whom  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of, 
and  who  was  known  only  by  his  virtues, 
furnished  in  itself  a  strong  ground  of  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  insane.  That  is  to 
say,  it  furnished  in  itself  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  delusion  of  the  motive :  and 
in  our  view  of  this  case,  and  of  the  deli- 
cate shades  of  legal  and  psychological  anal- 
ysis connected  with  it,  the  main  error  is  in 
confounding  this  delusion  as  to  the  MOTiva, 
with  delusion  as  to  the  act.  We  find  this 
confusion  running  through  all  the  medical 
evidence  on  the  subject  f  we  trace  it  in  the 
observations  of  counsel  on  either  side  ;  and 
even  in  the  luminous  observations  which 
the  late  deplorable  occurrence  has  elicited 
from  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  we  do  not  find  that  this 
distinction  has  been  taken. 

Dr.  Prichard  differs  from  the  majority  of 
writers  on  insane  criminality  by  admitting 
and  exemplifying  in  a  very  striking  manner 
the  distinction  between  hallucinations  of 
the  mental  faculties  and  unsoundness  of  the 
active  powers.  Georget,  one  of  the  most 
able  French  writers  on  disorders  of  the 
brain,  had  already  observed,  "11  est  des 
malades  qui  ne  deraisonnent  point  du  tout, 
et  chez  lezquels  on  n'observe  qu'une  per- 
version plus  ou  moins,  profonde  des  sen- 
timens  et  des  affections,  sans  agitation 
mar(|^uee  ni  fureur,  ou  bien  un  6tat  habitual 
d'agitation,  de  colore,  d'emportement  et 
quelquefois    m^me    de   fureur  mats  sans 
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litian  du  jugement^  sans  diraison.^^  Dr. 
Hitch,  superintendent  of  the  County  Asy- 
lum at  Gloucester,  speaks  of  some  of  his 
jMitients  as  ^'  insane  in  conduct  but  not  in 
ideas."  In  short,  the  more  the  phenomena 
of  madness  have  been  studied,  the  less  docs 
it  appear  that  the  definition  and  test  laid 
down  by  Locke,  and  adopted  by  many 
great  lawyers  and  medical  writers,  will  hold 
good  in  all  cases.  According  to  that  pro- 
position, mental  delusion,  or  the  belief  of 
some  unreal  and  merely  imaginary  fact,  is 
the  invariable  concomitant  and  criterion  of 
insanity.  ^'  Delusion,"  said  Lord  Erskine, 
"  is  the  true  character  of  insanity."  '*  The 
belief  of  facts  which  no  rational  person 
would  have  believed,"  said  Sir  John  Nicholl, 
**  is  insane  delusion,  and  where  there  is  de* 
lasion  of  mind  there  is  insanity."  Thus 
mental  delusions  have  been  made  the  ne- 
cessary test  of  moral  madness.  We  may 
refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Prichard's  excellent 
work  for  a  large  collection  of  cases  and 
very  ingenious  and  acute  argument  by 
which  he  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  this 
notion,  and  establishes  the  fact  that  what 
he  terms  moral  insanity  may  exist  without 
any  indications  of  mental  aberration  at  all, 
either  because  those  aberrations  are  very 
deeply  concealed,  or  because  the  logical 
powers  of  the  understanding  are  not  afiect* 
ed  by  the  disease.  But  although  some 
writers  have  taken  this  view  of  the  case, 
and  have  held  that  mental  delusion  is  not 
invariably  necessary  to  prove  moral  insan- 
ity (thus  admitting  the  distinction  which 
we  have  adopted  between  the mo/tve  and  the 
A^))  y^t  even  Georget  appears  disposed  to 
assume,  as  we  think  too  easily,  that  *'  par- 
tial insanity  or  monomania  excludes  the 
idea  of  criminality  or  culpability,  and 
takes  away  from  the  patient  all  responsi- 
bility of  his  actions,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  illusions  under 
which  he  may  labor."  To  a  proposition 
thus  broadly  stated  we  presume  that  no  law- 
yer would  yield  an  unqualified  assent.  But  it 
19  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  sweeping 
assertion  proceeds  from  a  writer  who  has 
distinctly  admitted  in  a  former  part  of  his 
work  that  errors  of  the  will  do  not  invaria- 
bly imply  errors  of  the  judgment.  This 
was  precisely  the  languaore  of  the  medical 
witnesses  on  M'Naughten*s  trial.  Dr.  Pri- 
chard  observes  with  more  caution,  that 
*^ partial  illusion  of  the  understanding  or 
monomania  is  gtnerally  accompanied  by 
the  state  which  constitutes  moral  insani- 
ty." £uch  is  undoubtedly  the  case ;  bat 
HI  order  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  rule  which 
has  been    bo  peremptorily  laid  down,  it 
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must  be  shown  that  it  is  necessarily  and  in- 
variably so ;  otherwise  such  delusions  as 
existecl  in  the  mind  of  M'Nanghten,  accom- 
panied as  they  were  by  no  symptoms  of 
moral  insanity,  anterior  to  the  ofience  for 
which  he  was  tried,  are  not  more  conclu- 
sive proofs  of  irresponsible  insanity  than 
the  visions  of  Swedenborg,  or  the  appari- 
tions which  have  haunted  men  o{  unques- 
tionable sanity.  Dr.  Prichafd  adds,  and 
we  fully  concur  in  the  remark,  that  **all 
that  has  been  said  upon  this  subject 
will  tend  to  confirm  the  general  observa- 
tion, that  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  investigated  cases  of  insanity  has 
been  too  much  directed  to  the  particular 
error  which  clouds  the  understanding,  or 
to  the  disordered  state  of  the  intellect  or 
judging  and  reasoning  powers,  whereas 
in  reality  it  is  of  the  moral  state,  the  dis- 
position, and  habits  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned that  the  principal  account  ought 
to  be  taken  ....  The  existence  of  hallo* 
cination  or  illusion  is  a  very  important 
part  of  legal  investigation  in  cases  of  in* 
sanity;  but  is  chiefly  important  in  indi- 
cating a  great  probabiliiy  that  with  such  a 
phenomenon  moral  perversion  co-exists." 
We  contend  that  it  is  a  fatal  and  a  very 
mischievous  fallacy  to  expand  delusion  of 
motive  into  unconscious  and  irresponsible 
insanity.  In  the  first  place,  the  motives  of 
crime  are  not  admissible  at  all,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  as  a  palliation  of  an 
ofilence.  Our  feelings  may  be  very  difiler- 
ent  towards  a  man  who  has  lain  in  wait  to 
assassinate  his  benefactor,  or  another  man 
who  has  lain  in  wait  to  take  a  sanguinary 
revenge  for  the  most  cruel  wrongs ;  but 
the  act  is  the  same.  We  loathe  the  for- 
mer criminal ;  we  may  possibly  pity  the 
latter ;  for  the  one  has  given  wav  to  the 
worst  passions  of  our  nature,  and  the  other 
to  an  impulse  which  the  best  might  share : 
but  both  have  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of 
crime  and  to  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  both 
have  violated  the  fundamental  law  of  God 
and  society ;  both  have  incurred  the  law's 
severest  penalty.  No  jury  of  Englishmen 
would  so  elude  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences  as  to  acquit  a  murderer,  be- 
cause they  could  not  but  feel  that  he  had 
received  extreme  provocation.  If  the  pro- 
vocation was  extreme,  the  greater  was  the 
patience  and  resistance  required  of  him. 
But  the  same  jury  will  acquit  him,  it  is 
supposed,  if  the  criminal  has  acted  under 
the  influence  of  imaginary  provocation ;  if 
he  has  been  so  deluded  by  aberration  of 
mind  as  to  suppose  that  an  innocent  indi- 
vidual whom  be  never  saw  before  was  the 
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ksad  or  a  conspiracy  againtt  him;  if,  in 
•hort,  the  motive  of  the  crime  be  an  insane 
delusion. 

Inio  ihe  appreciation  of  such  motircs  it 
ti  most  dangerous  for  juries  to  enter.  No 
fea)  evidence  can  be  given  on  the  subject. 
Vngue  Hiirmises  must  take  the  place  of 
facts  ;  and  if  deluded  motives  or  insnne  ob- 
jects ere  to  be  rec^ved  as  grounds  of  ac- 
quittal, there  is  scarcely  one  crime  in  ten 
which  is  not  commilied  with  such  a  strange 
neglect  of  all  ordinary  precautions  and 
•uch  an  absence  of  motives  as  might  sug- 
gest the  incoherence  of  lunacy.  In  most, 
esses  crimes  (confining  our  remark  to 
crimes  against  the  person)  are  the  effect 
of  criminal  impulse.  That  such  impulses 
exist  in  the  heart  of  man  is  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently strange,  when  we  remember  how 
eontrary  they  are  to  oil  the  happier  and 
higher  emotions  and  sympathies  of  his 
heart.  Bat  they  do>  exist;  and  not  in  the 
insane  alone.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  contended 
that  their  presence  amounts  even  to  an  in- 
dication of  insanity,  until  ihey  have  as- 
sumed some  very  monstrous  and  extrava- 
gant character,  implying  a  total  uncon- 
■ciousoess  of  or  disbelief  in  the  most  pal- 
pable physical  truths.  At  ihat  point  only 
■hould  we  be  disposed  to  admit  that  mor- 
bid delusions  imply  moral  irresponsibility. 
The  medical  witnesses  on  the  lale  trial  ap- 
pear unanimously  to  have  given  it  as  iheir 
opinion,  that  as  it  was  proved  wilhout  dif- 
ficulty that  M'Naoghten  was  a  prey  to  cer- 
tain delusions,  thtrtfort  "any  act  growing 
eut  of  these  delusions  was  quite  irresisti- 
ble ["  for  that  "  whatever  act  the  delusion 
eompelo  him  to  is  quite  beyond  his  moral 
control."  We  might  fill  a  page  with  repe- 
titions of  this  proposition  uitered  by  nume- 
tous  witnesses  in  nearly  tlie  same  words; 
but  we  do  not  the  less  contest  the  logic, 
the  law,  and  indeed  the  common  sense  of 
their  concurrent  assertion.  So  also  Mr. 
Winslow,  in  speaking  of  what  is  termed 
moral  insanity : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  moral  culpability  and 
"  "lily  of  persons  affected  by  this  form  of 
tVi  nMcli,  pro  and  con,  ha«  been  said. 


ICtUiy  oavo  queatbncd  ihi 
oT  derangement,  conlincd  eolely  to  the  moral 
pnrccpiioiis  and  ituwcra.  There  ia  no  doubt  of 
Ibe  occurrence  of  ibis  form  ofmsanity,  and  when 
Ito  prasOnce  is  clearly  established,  the  porsun  so 
ttnbappily  nfBicted  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
■  responsible  a^nL  In  most  cases,  he  has  no 
jowcf  over  the  train  of  thought ;  his  will  ia  dis- 
eased; he  has  no  motive  for  the  crime;  he 
flrug;?lc«  for  B  considerable  time  against  the  dis- 
•luctl  impulse,  till  al  last  it  overpowers  him, 
■nil  he  nwhes  upon  a  fellow  creature  and  takes 
amf  his  life.    When  such  tio  exeulpalory  plea 


is  urged,  the  causes  should  be  particularly  in- 
quired into  ;  the  evidence  in  support  ol  the 
presence  of  moral  insanity  ought  to  be  clear 
and  convincing." 

Yet  in  this  passage  no  attempt  is  made 
to  show  what  necesBary  relation  (if  any) 
subsists  between  the  delusions  of  the  mind 
and  the  perversity  or  infirmity  of  the  will ; 
nor  was  any  such  attempt  made  by  any  one 
of  the  witnesses  on  M'Naughlen'a  trial.  It 
was  shown  that  ha  entertained  certain  mor- 
bid notions  that  things  existed  which  bad 
no  real  existence  at  all;  hut  not  a  single 
attempt  was  made  lo  prove  that  he  labor- 
ed under  any  infirmity  of  the  will  whatso- 
ever. The  medical  men  contend  that  the 
presence  of  these  morbid  notions  in  the 
mind  places  all  the  actions  of  the  unfortu- 
nate person  who  entertains  them  "quite 
beyoiul  his  moral  control."  In  otberwordt, 
every  crime  that  was  ever  committed 
suadenU  diaholo  is  to  go  unpunished,  pro- 
vided the  devil  has  but  made  himself  suf- 
ficiently heard.  And  upon  this  mere  aa- 
sertion  of  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  the 
Scotch  medical  schools,  it  was  admitted 
lhat  this  delusion  was  at  once  irresistible, 
and  with  equal  cogency  of  reasoning,  thai 
it  impelled  M'Naughten,  because  be  con- 
ceived himself  to  he  persecuted  by  some- 
body, to  lake  some  other  body's  life. 

The  whole  point  at  issue  was  thus  as- 
sumed. The  real  question  was,  whether, 
entertaining  as  he  did  this  delusion, 
M'Naughten  was  so  incapable  of  exercis- 
ing discrimination  and  self-restraint,  lhat 
this  murder  was  committed  by  him  under 
a  fatal  impulse,  without  even  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  violating  the  law  and  do- 
ing ivbnt  exposed  him  to  its  severest  penal- 
ties. Be  it  observed,  that  the  act  for  which 
he  was  tried  had  no  necessary  or  even  ap- 
parent connexion  whatever  with  the  alleged 
delusion.  There  is  no  conceivable  act  of 
folly  or  wickedness  which  be  might  not 
have  committed  with  impunity  on  the  same 
ground.  Did  then  this  delusion  impel  him 
to  any  or  every  net  indiscriminately  1  Was 
he  equally  unable  to  resist  every  temptation  t 
Was  his  moral  control  gone  1  Far  from  it ; 
on  oil  other  matters  he  showed  a  great  deal 
more  prudence  and  discretion  than  we  are 
wont  to  find  south  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose,  from  the 
evidence  produced  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that 
any  jury,  empanelled  under  a  commission 
de  lunaiico,  would  have  deprived  him  of  the 
management  of  bis  affairs. 

Whether  men  yield  to  the  temptations 
of  ordinary  life,  the  delusions  of  a  disor- 
dered mind,  or  the  frenzy  of  criminal  pa» 
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sion,  it  is  clear  that  the  acts  which  ensue 
are  the  result  of  a  certain  infirmity  of  the 
willf  unless  it  be  supposed  that  they  are 
committed  in  total  ignorance  or  forgetful- 
ness,  not  only  of  the  laws  of  duty  and  con- 
science, but  of  the  positive  laws  of  this  and 
mil  other  countries.  But  even  in  cases  of 
sanguinary  monomania,  several  of  which 
are  collected  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
nothing  is  more  common  or  more  affecting 
than  the  efforts  of  the  enfeebled  will  to  re- 
sist the  suggestions  of  the  distempered  mind. 

*'  Dr.  Zimmerman  relates  the  case  of  a  pea- 
sant born  at  Krumback,  in  Swabia.  who  was  of- 
ten attacked  with  an  irresistible  mclination  to 
commit  murdor.  He  felt  the  approach  of  the  fit 
many  hours,  and  sometimes  a  whole  day,  before 
its  invasion,  and,  fi;oro  the  commencement  of 
this  presentiment,  he  begged  to  be  secured  and 
chained,  that  he  might  not  commit  some  dread- 
ful crime.  <  When  the  fit  comes  on,'  he  sa^s, 
'I  feel  under  the  necessity  to  kill,  even  were  it  a 
child.'  His  parent,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  he 
declared  would  be  the  first  victim  ol  this  mur- 
derous propensity.  *  My  mother,'  he  cried 
out,  with  a  frigntfol  voice,  *  save  yourself, 
or  I  nutit  kill  you.'  Before  the  fit  he  complains 
of  being  exceedingly  sleepy  ;  without  oeiog 
able  to  sleep,  he  feels  depressed,  and  experien- 
ces slight  twitchings  in  the  limbs.  During  the 
fit  he  orcserves  his  consciousness,  and  knows 
perfectly  well,  that  in  committing  a  murder,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime.  When 
he  is  disabled  from  doing  iniuryi  he  makes  the 
most  frightful  contortions  and  grimaces,  singing 
or  talking  in  rhyme.  The  fits  last  from  one  to 
two  days.  When  they  are  over,  he  cries  out, 
'  Now  unbind  me.  Alas  !  I  have  sufiered  cru- 
elly, but  I  rejoice  that  I  have  killed  nobody." 

'*  The  narrau've  is  published  of  a  lady,  who, 
on  returning  home  one  allemoon.  found  her  fa- 
vorite femsde  servant  in  tears.  On  questioning 
her,  she  flung  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  beg- 
ged her  mistress  with  earnestness  to  dismiss  her 
from  her  service,  in  order  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  a  horrid  deed.  On  being  pressed  to 
explain  what  she  meant,  she  said  tliat  for  some 
weeks  back,  every  ni^ht  as  shn  undressed  her 
mistress's  child,  the  whiteness  of  its  skin  inspired 
her  with  an  almost  overwhelming  impulse  to  de- 
prive it  of  life.  She  suffered  unutterable  tor- 
ture in  resisting  the  tendency,  and  every  day 
she  found  her  resolution  growmg  weaker.  An- 
dral  relates  the  case  of  a  man  of  considerable 
scientific  reputation,  who  became  the  subject  of 
these  horrid  impulses.  He  was  seized  with  an 
intense  desire  to  deprive  some  human  being  of 
life.  Frightened  by  a  consciousness  of  his  state, 
he  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  liberty.  He 
prayed  incessandy  before  the  altar,  that  God 
would  assist  him  in  his  struggle.  When  ho  felt 
the  inclination  arising  (for  it  assumed  an  inter- 
mittent character)  he  nadhis  thumbs  tied  togeth* 
er,  and  this  slight  physical  obstacle  for  a  time 
prevented  him  from  gratifyinff  the  horrid  pro- 
pensity. Notwithstanding  all  nis  exertions,  his 
malady  increased,  and  he  at  length  made  an  at- 
tempt at  homicide ;  after  which  the  monomania 
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verged  into  general  insanity,  still  marked  with 
this  predominant  character.  He  eventually  died 
raving-mad. 

''  Dr.  Michu  knew  a  country-woman  of  a  bil- 
ious, sanguine  temperament,  of  simple  and  rcg* 
ular  habitff,  but  reserved  ana  sullen  in  her  man- 
ners. She  had  been  ten  days  confined  with  her 
first  child,  when  suddenly.  Having  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  it,  she  was  seized  with  a  desire  of  strang- 
ling it.  The  idea  made  her  shudder ;  she  car- 
ried the  infant  to  the  cradle,  and  went  out,  in  or- 
der to  ffct  rid  of  so  horrid  a  thought  The  cries 
of  the  baby,  who  required  nouri^unent,  recalled 
her  to  the  house,  when  she  experienced  a  still 
more  ardent  impulse  to  destroy  it  She  hasten- 
ed away  ag^in,  haunted  by  the  idea  of  commit- 
ting  so  horrible  a  crime.  She  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  went  to  church,  and  oflered  up  a  fervent 
prayer  for  divine  assistance.  The  whole  day 
was  passed  by  this  unhappy  mother  in  a  con- 
stant struffgle  hetween  the  desire  of  taking  away 
the  life  of  her  infant,  and  the  dread  of  yielding 
to  the  impulse.  She  concealed  her  agitation  un- 
til evening,  when  her  confessor,  a  respectable 
old  man,  was  the  first  to  receive  her  confidence. 
He  soothed  her  feelings  and  recommended  her 
to  take  medical  advice.  '  When  we  arrived  at 
her  house,'  adds  Dr.  Michu.  '  she  appeared 
gloomy  and  depressed,  and  ashamed  of  her  sit- 
uation. Being  reminded  of  the  tenderness  due 
by  a  mother  to  her  child,  she  replied,  '  I  know 
how  much  a  mother  ought  to  love  her  child ;  but 
if  1  do  not  love  mine  it  does  not  depend  upon 
me.'  She  soon  aAer  recovered,  the  infant  hav- 
ing, in  the  mean  time,  been  removed  from  her 
sight.' 

"  Gall  states,  that  he  knew  a  woman  who  ex- 
perienced, especially  at  certain  periods,  inexprei- 
sible  torture,  and  the  fearful  temptation  to  de- 
stroy herself,  and  to  kill  her  husband  and  chil> 
dren.  who  were  exceedingly  dear  to  her.  She 
shuddered  with  terror  as  she  described  the 
struggle  that  took  place  within  her,  between  her 
sense  of  duty  and  religion,  and  the  impulse  that 
urged  her  to  this  atrocious  act.  For  a  long  time 
she  dared  not  bathe  her  youngest  child,  because 
an  internal  voice  said  to  her  constantly.  ^Drop 
him  in  f  ^Itt  him  slip,'  Frequently  i^e  had 
hardly  the  strength  and  time  to  throw  away  a 
knife,  which  she  was  tempted  to  plunge  in  her 
own  and  in  her  children's  breasts.  Vnienever 
she  entered  the  chamber  of  her  children  or  hus- 
band, and  found  them  asleep,  she  was  instantly 
possessed  of  the  desire  of  killing  them.  Some- 
times she  precipitately  shut  behmd  her  the  duor 
of  their  chamber,  and  threw  away  the  key,  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  returning  to  them  dur- 
ing the  nignt,  if  she  should  fail  to  resist  the  in- 
fernal temptation." 

The  commission  of  any  given  act  is  de* 
termined  by  motives,  whether  sound  or  on- 
sound,  passionate  or  rational,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, which  influence  the  will  i  but  it  is 
impossible  to  aflirm  that  in  any  particular 
case  one  motive  premominates  exclusively 
over  all  others.  On  the  coDtrary,  id  almost 
everv  imaginable  human  aciioD  there  is  « 
confliotof  motiYeai  and  the  sopreme  vill» 
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ic  cnefgy  which  has  been  6nely  termed 
llhe  grcut  inmate"  of  man,  is  not  a  passive 
^siniineDt,  but  an  nciive  power.  It  does 
m  imply  insanity  it  the  better  motive  is 
II  naide  by  the  worst,  or  if  the  alronger 
V  o?  duty  is  impaired  by  ibe  solicita- 
s  of  crime.  The  conflict,  whotevcrbe 
esull,  is  the  proof  of  sanity.  But  if  no 
inch  struggle  takes  place,  if  the  conscience 
^  altogether  dark  and  duly-dumb,  if  the 
tonfottunate  man  goes  about  his  work  of 
^lood  with  as  much  confidence  in  bis  own 
'ectitude  of  purpose  as  if  he  were  engaging 
A  ■  deed  of  mercy — if  he  neglects  all  pre- 
•utions,  discards  ail  apprehensions,    and 

B lories  in  the  murder  he  has  committed, 
len,  indeed,  it  may  be  alHrmed  that  the 
nnttolling  power  itself  is  gone,  and  that  he 
■a  ceased  to  be  a  moral  agent.  Tbe  guilt 
4  Adam  and  Eve  was  shown  by  their  hid- 
ihemaclres  in  the  garden;  for  from 
moment  they  hud  committed  their  of- 
(nce,  they  knew  what  was  good  and  what 
evil.  Tbe  same  test  of  discernment 
admitted  not  long  ago  on  the  continent 
^lon  the  trial  of  a  very  young  ofl'ender, 
rlio  hid  himself  after  he  had  perpetrated 
9  heinous  action.  But  the  real  quea- 
on  of  moral  responsibility  consists,  not  in 
)e  presence  or  absence  of  certain  mo- 
res, but  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
_o  power  of  ciJntrotling  them. 
Those  even  who,  with  Lord  Erskine  in 
]■  defence  of  HadReid,  are  inclined  to  give 
e  largest  extension  to  the  influence  which 
^Bntal  delusions  exert  upon  the  will,  are 
ftmpelled  to  reason  upon  the  question  as  if 
line  necessary  connexion  existed  between 
le  delusion  and  the  act.  The  madman  of 
ihens,  who  thought  that  all  the  ships 
^ichentered  the  Pirffiuswere  hisowo,  was 
erfccily  capable  of  reasoning  and  acting 
ke  other  men.  Nor  would  a  judge  have 
(quitted  as  an  irresponsible  lunatic  that 
latsant  visionary  described  by  Horace, 
rho  nus  ever  smiling  at  a  fancy  stage  or 
xcited  by  the  terrors  of  imaginary  tragc- 
'.  Even  such  extravagances  as  these  are 
It  altogether  incompatible  with  the  rule 
[noted  by  d'Aguesseau  in  his  admirable 
PIIMtIib  on  the  subject,  that  it  ia  a  sufii- 
!tit  test  of  sanity  "  Mediocritatem  offici- 
n  tueri,  ct  vils  cnltum  communem  et 
IpfUlwm." 

,  Tbi«  brings  us  to  the  more  practical  part 
whole  discussion — that,  namely, 
lliich  concerns  the  impunity  of  persons 
r  uasound  mind.  Nobody  would  venture 
^  COBlond  in  terms,  that  because  A  was 
pweRMd  by  an  insane  delusion,  therefore 
,  VMM  LOt  punishable  for  having  yielded 


it.  In  order  to  give  an  air  of  reason 
id  coherency  to  these  two  proposilioos, 
they  are  united  by  a  third  proposition  to 
the  effect  that  A  being  possessed  by  on  in- 
sane delusion,  bad  no  moral  control  over 
bis  actions,  and  therefore  was  no  fit  object 
of  punishment." 

"In  the  instance  of  instinctive  insanity  or  in- 
sane irnpulae  to  commit  nets  of  violence  and 
atrocity,  to  play  the  inr-endiaryj  or  to  violate  the 
good  order  and  decency  of  social  lil'e,  it  is  obvi- 
ous thai  tlie  only  thing  requiring  much  consid- 
eration is  the  real  existence  of  me  disease,  and 
its  distinction  from  ordinary  and  real  criminali' 
ly.  So  soon  as  it  is  proved  to  exist,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tlie  persun  who  is  visited  by  this 
deplorable  niiBrortontfoughl  to  be  efleclunlly  sep- 
erated  from  society,  to  prevent  mischief  to  him- 
self and  others.  Whether  be  ought  in  any  case 
to  under^  other  punishment  than  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  do  not  feci  disposed  to  discuss.  As 
we  have  seen  that  a  struggle  oiYen  has  taken 
place  between  the  desire  to  commit  any  violent 
act,  and  the  ooTiscien  lions  feelings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate person  who  is  thus  tempted,  it  is  prob&' 
bic  that  some  have  yielded  to  temptation,  though 
convinced  that  they  ought  to  have  rcetsted  it. 
Such  persons  must  be  admitted  ro  be  morally 
guiliy  and  to  deserve  Id  suffer."— PricAarrf,  p. 
177. 

Criminal  acta,  whether  in  the  insane  or 
the  sane,  may  proceed  either  from  error  of 
judgment  or  of  the  will  ;  nor  is  a  con- 
sciousness that  an  act  ought  not  to  be  com- 
mitted an  infalliable  test  of  moral  guilt. 
The  murderer  of  Cardinal  Beaton— the  as. 
oBssina  of  CB:saT — or  tbe  republican  fana- 
tics who  attempted  the  lives  of  Napoleon 
and  Louis  Philippe,  would  acknowledge  no 
moralconsciousnesB  which  ought  to  have  re- 
strained them.  Though  sane,  their  judg- 
ment of  right  and  wrong  was  altogether 
confused,  because  they  failed  to  bring  it  to 
the  lest  of  the  law. 

But  for  one  crime  which  is  dictated  by 
an  error  of  the  judgment,  a  thousand  are 
committed  from  depravity  of  the  will.  Yet 
here  again  the  law  interposes  a  salutary 
moral  influence,  if  a  man  possessed  with 
an  insane  delusion,  01 
mon  case  of  the  sai 
by  some  violent  pass 
or  object,  is  at  the  si 
will  that  he  is  likely  t  , 
what  is  to  check  him  1  What  does  check 
a  large  portion  of  mankind  from  committing 
acts  of  a  criminal  nature  "i  The  answer  ia 
obvious — it  is  the  fear  of  punishment. 
Punishment  supplies  a  motive  sulKciently 
strong  to  counteract  a  vast  variety  of  mo- 
tives which  would  otherwise  make  inces- 
sant inroads  in  society  j  and  the  sanction 
of  punishment   cannot  be  omitted  or  re- 


(to  take  a  more  com- 
ic import)  animated 
on  for  any  given  act 
me  time  so  intirm  ia 
yield  to  temptation, 
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moved  even  in  relation  to  the  most  obvious 
moral  duties  in  the  most  civilized  and  ra* 
tional  communities  in  the  world.  If,  then, 
the  idea  of  punishment  and  penal  con- 
sequences is  indispensably  necessary  to 
check  the  aberrations  of  the  will,  even  in 
those  of  sound  mind,  can  it  be  admitted 
that  impunity  is  to  be  secured  to  the  aber- 
rations of  those  who  have  least  the  power 
of  self-control — the  insane  1 

The  fact  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all 
those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  that  those  unfortunate 
persons  are  quite  as  accessible  to  the  fear 
of  punishment  as  any  other  men.  No  luna- 
tic asylum  could  be  conducted,  no  lunatic 
could  be  restored  to  health,  without  salu- 
tary rules  of  discipline  based  on  some  kind 
of  penal  sanction.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  those  harsh  corporal  punishments 
which  were  the  inhuman  expedients  of  a 
less  enlightened  age,  but  certain  privations 
or  restraints,  or  even  the  application  of 
heavy  douches  of  cold  water,  have  been 
employed  as  punishments  in  some  of  the 
French  mad-houses  with  great  efiect.  In 
France,  too,  we  have  seen  sanguinary  mo- 
nomaniacs who  were  perpetually  hand- 
cuffed, as  a  mark  of  criminal  degradation. 

The  fear  of  punishment  acts  with  suffi- 
cient intensity  on  the  insane,  except  of 
course  idiots  or  maniacs,  who  are  incapable 
of  any  fears,  and  not  susceptible  of  any 
moral  influence  at  all.  The  acquittal  of 
certain  criminals,  on  more  than  one  recent 
occasion,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  has 
unquestionably  encouraged  other  persons 
to  attempt  similar  crimes  under  the  shelter 
of  the  same  plea.  Each  verdict  has  been 
followed  by  a  recrudescence  of  such  of- 
fences. This  striking  fact  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  proof,  that  however  such  delin- 
quents may  be  affected  in  their  minds,  they 
are  sufficiently  sane  to  reason,  and  to  act 
upon  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  decisions 
of  juries,  by  which  they  conceive  it  to  be 
demonstrated  that  they  are  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  law.  How,  then,  can 
it  be  maintained  that  the  same  persons 
would  have  been  incapable  of  reasoning 
upon  the  effect  of  the  law,  if  it  had  been 
applied  in  all  its  rigor,  or  of  conforming 
to  its  injunctions,  if  they  had  no  hope  of 
eluding  its  penalties  1  The  assurance  of 
impunity  not  only  acts  upon  insane  minds 
as  a  direct  incentive  to  crime,  since  they 
know  themselves  to  be  legally  relieved 
from  the  consequences  of  their  actions, 
bat  it  acts  upon  minds  in  a  state  of  incipi- 

■t  unsoundness  as  an  encouragement  of 

a  disease  by  which  they  are  affected. 
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The  will  is  itself  the  guardian  of  the  wilL 
In  very  many  cases  of  mental  disease,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  necessity  of  adher- 
ing to  a  stricter  discipline,  aided  by  the 
fear  of  penal  consequences,  might  check 
the  progress  of  the  complaint.  A  mind  is 
seldom  overthrown  until  it  is  relaxed. 

The  great  progress  which  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  the  treatment  of  insanity 
arises  mainly  from  judicious  endeavors  to 
rouse  the  voluntary  powers  of  the  patient. 
In  former  times  the  mad  were  regarded  as 
passive  victims  of  insurmountable  disor- 
ders. They  are  now  treated,  in  spite  of 
the  delusions  which  haunt  them,  as  men, 
still  preserving  some  share  at  least  of  the 
responsibilities  of  men. 

Inclined  as  we  are  to  uphold  the  necessi- 
ty of  punishing  even  the  insane  for  such 
criminal  acts  as  may  have  been  committed 
by  them,  unless  their  state  was  such  as  to 
exclude  all  consciousness  of  the  nature  of 
what  they  were  doing,  we  confess  that  it  is 
neither  probable  nor  desirable  that  capital 
punishment  should  be  applied  in  such  cases. 
But  we  see  no  reason  whatever  for  not  sub- 
jecting men  like  Oxford  or  M'Naughten  to 
the  hardships,  labors,  and  privations  of  a 
penal  colony,  and  the  infamy  of  a  felon's 
banishment,  though  perhaps  a  more  satis- 
factory mode  of  treatment  would  be  a  strict 
system  of  prison  discipline  in  this  country. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  those  establishments  which  are 
devoted  to  the  reception  and  cure  of  the 
insane  could  not  be  maintained  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  irresponsibility  was  rigorously  ad- 
hered to.  Punishments  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  unhappy  inmates  of  those  asy- 
lums are  habitually  and  very  properly  em- 
ployed in  them,  ravors  or  privations,  an 
mcrease  of  liberty  or  of  restraint,  praise 
or  humiliation,  are  found  to  be  scarcely 
less  effectual  means  of  encouragement  or 
repression  amongst  the  insane  than  amongst 
any  other  class  of  human  beings.  But  it 
needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that  such 
rewards  and  punishments  must  be  circum- 
scribed withm  certain  limits ;  and  those 
limits  are  determined  by  the  state  of  the 
patient.  It  is  clear  that  where  insanity  ex- 
ists, the  common  feeling  of  humanity  and 
justice,  of  which  the  law  is  and  ought  to  be 
the  expression  and  the  instrument,  will  re- 
coil from  the  application  of  that  fearful 
mode  of  punishment  which  leaves  no  room 
for  mitigation  or  change.  No  one  will 
contend  that  dangerous  madmen  deserve 
no  more  clemency  at  the  hands  of  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  than  any  of  the  lower  ani* 
mala  in  a  state  of  mischicrous  for j  |  bat 
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leith«T  is  it  ettictty  correct  to  nsserl,  that 
•■  dogi  wliich  have  worried  sheep  are  not 
beaten  or  hung  as  an  example  to  clogs,  eo 
'Seilher  can  madmen  be  punished  as  an  ex- 
iciple  to  raatlmea.  Nothing  can  be  more 
•ppoBcd  to  all  experience  in  the  treatment 
Bf  mental  diseases,  than  the  supposition 
Ihat  they  are  impervious  to  the  force  of  ex- 
implc,  or  the  fear  of  consequences,  except 
Indeed  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  fa- 
!ftoQS  mania. 
'    The  great  evil  and  danger  which  would 

Kpear  to  result  from  the  present  state  of 
t  law,  as  it  was  applied  at  the  late  trinl, 
nsial  in  the  exlensioo  to  eases  where  the 
Kaence  of  moral  control  is  by  no  means 
lly  cBtnblished,  of  all  the  precautions  and 
imunitiei  which  the  humanity  of  onr 
criminal  jurisprudence  has  invented  or  al- 
'fewed.  That  absence  of  control  was  not 
Mlablished,  as  we  have  already  seen,  but 
feBBumed  as  the  certain  and  inevitable  con- 
iequence  of  thai  amount  of  menial  delu- 
*on  nnder  which  a  man  like  M'Naughten 
■pparemly  labored. 

To  borrow  the  motto  of  our  northern  co- 
|emporary,  "Judex  daranaiur,  cum  nocens 
ijMKolvitur."  In  this  case,  the  eminent 
Utadge  who  decided  the  cause  and  stopped 
.tite  trial  before  it  had  reached  its  natural 
tarminnlion,  stonds  fortunately  above  all 
inimnd version.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from 
faying  our  humble  tribute  of  respect  lo 
tfaat  exalted  and  unbending  dignity  of  our 
^incipal  ministers  of  Justice  which  raises 
Ihem  in  such  questions  abnve  ihe  reach  of 
Ifae  censures  and  influences  of  the  day. 
3til  tho  obvious  fact  that  "  nocens  absolvi- 
.lor," — the  felon  is  acquitted, — provokes 
•om«  sort  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
liw  which  has  led  lo  such  a  result. 

Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  ihan  to 
jVtiegest  even  an  experimental  remedy  in  a 
B  of  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  most 
Mysterious  and  complicated  symptoms 
Khich  can  distract  the  mind  of  man,  ond 
ftne  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
4eepeil  springs  of  human  infirmity.  The 
<»ubject  is  tangled  and  abstruse,  but  in  the 
'Cour«e  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
;lbis  country,  it  is  brought  before  a  Iribu- 
1k1  which  has  less  of  legal  acuteness  and 
Mreriiy  than  of  human  sympathy.  Hence 
■rises  the  discrepancy  we  have  already 
pointed  out  between  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
On  a  question  of  insanity,  in  a  civil  and  in 
•  criminal  case.  In  the  former,  it  seems 
.Charitablo  to  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  lo 
defend  his  liberty  of  action,  and  to  give 
kim  credit  for  sanity,  until  absolute  demon- 
Mntion  of  bis  malady  is  produced.    In  the 


ler,  the  compassion  of  the  jury,  enlisted 
h  equal  or  greater  inlenfily  on  behalf  of 
!  prisoner,  accepts  end  adopts  the  plea 
of  insanity  on  very  slender  grounds.  In 
either  case  n  jury  is  called  upon  lo  examine 
facts  of  the  most  perplexing  kind,  and  to 
weigh  evidence  frequently  of  the  loosest 
character  which  can  be  tendered  in  a  court 
if  justice;  the  singular  diversity  of  tha 
esull  at  which  a  jury  so  placed  will  arrive, 
in  the  one  case  or  in  the  other,  is  a  aufli- 
cient  proof  of  the  absence  of  fixed  rules 
principles  to  guide  its  decision. 
By  the  old  law  of  France,  great  care  was 
taken  that  ihe  plea  of  insanity  should  be 
tried  as  a  distinct  question  from  the  main 
question  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and 
always  before  other  Judges.  By  the  penal 
code  of  modern  France  it  is  laid  don-n  as  a 
general  principle,  ihni  where  there  is  insan- 
ity (demence)  there  is  no  crime  or  delin- 
quency ;  consequently,  whenever  insanity 
be  successfully  pleaded,  the  imputed 
linality  of  the  prisoner  falls  at  once  to 
the  ground.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may 
be  said  to  be  the  case  in  England  ;  at  least 
the  more  celebrated  cases  of  insane  crimi- 
nality are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  whole 
defence  and  acquittal  of  the  culprit  turned 
upon  the  unsoundness  of  his  mind.  The 
criminal  act  itself  was  patent  and  overt} 
and  the  more  openly  it  was  committed,  the 
greater  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  such 
an  act  was  insanely  commitied.  Perhaps 
there  would  be  some  advantage  in  separat- 

ultaneously  brought  before  the  jury,  instead 
of  allowing  ihe  main  interest  of  ihe  trial 
to  turn  at  once  upon  the  circumstances  and 
evidence  indicative  of  insanity.  This 
might  be  elTecled  by  allowing  insanity  to 
be  pleaded  at  a  later  period  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  nnd 
the  inquiry  arising  upon  this  plea  might 
then  be  conducted  without  so  direct  and 
especial  a  reference  to  the  crime  set  forth 
in  the  indictment,  and  it  might  be  brought 
before  a  special  jury  belter  qualified  to 
enter  into  an  invesligalion  of  so  peculiar  a 
character. 

With  regard  (o  the  lest  of  insaniiy,  or  to 
speak  more  accuraiely,  ihe  lest  of  moral 
responsibilitj',  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
the  mere  proof  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  tha  faculty  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  is  the  safest  that  can  be  adopted. 
The  number  of  persons  of  insane  mind 
who  are  utterly  unconscious  of  what  ii 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  is  comparatively 
small,  yet  they  are  not  fit  objects  of  pun- 
ishment, at  least  not  of  capital  punishment, 
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when  their  impulses  are  so  extravagant,  and 
their  power  of  self-control  so  enfeebled  that 
they  are  the  victims  of  merciless  and  absurd 
delusions  which  they  obey  though  they  be* 
lieve  them  not.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
every  circumstance  in  his  life  tends  to  vrar- 
rant  the  inference  that  a  man  does  habituallv 
exercise  the  control  of  free  volition  o?er  all 
his  ordinary  actions,  we  should  be  most  un- 
willing to  exempt  him  from  punishment  on 
the  ground  of  a  mere  mental  delusion,  be- 
cause the  fear  of  punishment  is  quite  as  like- 
ly to  restrain  such  a  roan  from  a  crime  as  the 
delusion,  under  which  he  labors,  is  calculat- 
ed to  impel  him  to  commit  it.  In  a  word,  the 
only  test  which  a  court  of  criminal  justice 
can  safely  allow  itself  to  adopt,  and  the 
only  inquiry  upon  which  it  ought  to  enter, 
is,  whether  the  criminal  had  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  know  that  the  act  he  has  com- 
mitted, is  punishable  by  law,  and  sufficient 
control  over  his  actions  not  to  be  the  mere 
victim  of  blind  impulse  or  frenzy. 


THE  ISLAND  OP  THE  EARTHaUAKE. 

An  island  lay  upon  the  placid  sea, 

Cairo,  in  its  glowing  oeaaty,  as  the  dream 
Of  a  fair  child,  who  sees  in  ecstasy 

Some  heavenly  vision  on  its  slumbers  beam ; 
Where  all  that's  beantifal  in  hue  and  form, 

Bright  flowers,  and  birds  whose  plumage  seems  of 
gems, 
And  golden  fruits,  and  regions  ever  warm 

With  life  and  iov ;  and  plants,  whose  giant  stems 
Are  crown'd  with  blossoms  like  the  amethvst; 

And  silver  streams  making  sweet  melody, 
As  with  the  air  they  keep  their  gentle  tryst ; 

And  all  things  fair  seem  blent  harmoniously. 
Thus  calm  and  beautiful  that  Island  lav, 

And  many  the  soft  silent  morn  did  bless. 
Who,  at  the  fading  of  the  star  of  day, 

Were  hopeless,  wretched,  homeless,  fatherless ! 
One  moment,  and  a  low  convulsive  moan 

Came  from  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  earth ; 
It  trembled — palm-groves,  cities,  towers,  are  gone — 

Yon  mass  of  ruins  tell  where  they  had  birth  I 
A  weeping  mother  came  to  seek  her  child, 

Now  cradled  in  its  grave  j  reproachfullv 
A  beauteous  boy  besought,  m  accents  wild, 

The  hollow  earth  to  set  his  parents  free — 
Alas!  his  only  answer  was  the  sigh 
Of  the  night-wind,  the  frown  of  the  dark  sky. 
Yet  there  were  some  who  knelt  in  grateful  prayer — 

The  loved  beyond  all  other  earthly  prize, 
Heaven,  in  its  pitying  love,  did  gently  spare ; 

Still  in  that  Island  songs  of  praise  arise, 

Echoed  by  angel-voices  in  tne  skies  I 

M.  £.  M.  G. 


Htman  Afi<tfiw«ffj.— Beneath  an  ancient  ceim. 
OB  the  hill  of  Knockle  inQleoUimier»  bat  been  found 
a  very  interesting  treasure  of  bronze  vessels,  celts, 
spear-heads,  bracelets,  armletSi  rings,  and  other 
vtlics  of  remote  antiquity. 


TROJAN,  THE  SERVIAN  KINO. 

TKAllSLATfiD  BT  JOUIT  OZXlirORD. 

[Servian  leffends  are  not,  I  believe,  common- 
ly known.  The  following,  which  is  a  very  cu- 
rious one.  is  taken  from  the  introduction  to  a  col- 
lection of  Polish  traditions,  by  M.  Woycicki. 
The  poetical  prose  in  whicli  it  is  written,  and 
the  dash  of  puerility,  seem  to  me  very  effective. 
—J.  O.J 

L 

<^  dcicitLT  give  me  my  horse !  quickly  bring 
it  hither!  The  sun  has  long  vanished.  The 
moon  and  stars  are  already  shining,  and  the  dew 
already  glistens  on  the  roeodows.  The  south 
wind  blows  no  more,  and  if  it  does,  'tis  no  more 
heating,  bnt  cooling.  So  quickly  to  horse  I  Ev- 
ery moment's  delay  is  time  lost.  With  beating 
heart  has  the  black-eyed  virgin  alieady  long 
awaited  me.  Witli  the  speed  of  the  hurricane 
or  of  the  eagle  do  I  fly  on  my  swifV-footed  steed, 
because  the  night  is  so  short  and  the  day  is  so 
Ions,  and  I  can  onl^  live  at  nieht-iiroe.'^ 

Thus  spake  Trojan,  king  of^he  valiant  Servi- 
ans, who  could  not  endure  the  ravs  of  the  sun. 
Never  had  be  seen  the  light  of  beaming  day. 
For  if  a  single  ray  had  shone  on  the  head  of 
Trojan,  he  would  have  passed  away  as  a  cloud, 
and  his  corpse  would  have  been  dew. 

IK 

The  obedient  souire  brings  the  horse  from  the 
stable.  Trojan  flings  himself  on  it,  and  will 
away.    His  faithful  servant  follows  him. 

*'  So  fresh  and  cool !  'Tis  the  right  time  for 
me !"  cries  Trojan,  joyfully.  "  The  stars,  in- 
deed, are  shining,  and  so  is  the  moon ;  yet  their 
pale  beams  are  wittiout  warmth.  The  pearly 
(lewt  like  white  coral,  covers  the  green  meadow, 
and  in  every  drop  can  I  see  the  form  of  the  stars 
and  the  face  of  the  moon.  What  a  stillness  pre- 
vails !  Nothing  disturbs  my  mind,  scarce!^ 
when  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  owl  sounds  from 
the  dark  wood." 

"  Oh !  my  sovereign."  replied  the  squire.  "  I 
prefer  the  sun  and  the  hot  day,  even  though  its 
oeams  do  glow  andgive  warmth,  to  the  gloomy 
shades  of  night.  Then  am  I  quite  blind,  and 
the  most  lovely  colors  become  black — the  violet, 
the  rose,  and  the  scented  elder-blossom.  Ana 
at  night  every  thing  slumbers — the  bhrds,  the 
beasts,  and  man.  Only  to  the  wanderer  does  a 
solitary  light  beam  from  the  village  by  the  road- 
side ;  only  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  house 
awakens  the  echo  with  his  barking,  when  he 
sees  a  wolf  or  something  strange.  As  the  bil- 
lows of  the  sea,  as  the  waving  com-fleld  when 
stirred  by  the  wind,  so  does  the  echo  move  and 
incline  itself  on  all  sides.  No  bird  interrupts  the 
silence  of  night,  for  the  minstrel  of  the  spring— 
the  lark,  flies  merrily  over  the  green  meadow, 
when  awakened  by  the  beams  of  morning,  and 
greets  the  shining  day  with  the  sun.  At  night 
she  sleeps,  like  every  other  creature,  to  refresh 
her  strength.  But  we.  O  king,  ptirsue  our  way 
in  the  shades  of  night.'' 

III. 
A  fair  mansion  was  shining  in  the  distance^ 
a  light  glistened  in  every  wmdow.    Tbei«  did 
the  beloved  of  Trojan  await  his  etAtt^    Tk^ 
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nn  luhed  hia  aUed  with  InereaMd  severity^  and 
lew  nloDg  with  the  awiftneH  oTa  dart  Q,uickly 
doea  he  go  over  the  bridge  of  lindenwood,  and 
orer  the  paved  court  Now  he  BpriDga  from  bia 
hone,  and  eaters  the  well-known  halT?. 

Long  itood  the  iquin^  holding  hii  horae  by 
the  bridle,  till  aleep  oppreieed  hw  eyelide.  At 
la*t  be  sprang  up,  ana  iaid,  "  The  cock  ii  al- 
reojdy  crowiag !  I  muBt  awake  inv  kin^.  Far 
i*  the  way  to  the  castle,  and  the  aay  will  soon 
dawn." 

H«  approaches  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and 
knoeka  with  all  his  strength :  "Awake,  my  lord! 
Awake,  my  king !    It  will  eoon  be  day.    Letns 

'  " iroteedi^  and  relura  to  the  caa- 
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"  Dislorb  me  not  in  my  steep,"  cried  Trojan, 
angrily ;  ^  I  know  better  when  the  day  dawns — 
when  the  signal  of  my  death— when  the  san 
•ends  down  its  first  beams.  Wait  without  with 
(be  bones." 

The  obedient  squire  answered  not  a  word,but 
wailed  a  long  time.  He  gazed  before  him,  and 
with  horror  he  saw  tlie  first  breaking  of  the 
dawn.  He  again  ran  in  hastily,  and  siill  more 
loudly  knockea  at  the  door  of  the  dark  chamber. 

"  Awake,  my  sovereign !"  cried  he,  in  despair. 
"  I  hare  already  seen  the  dawn  of  morning. 
If  thon  atayest  a  moment  longer,  the  rays  of  the 
snn  will  kill  thee." 

"Yet  waita  moment;  I  will  at  once  hasten 
hence.  If  I  can  but  mount  my  steed  before  the 
dawn  is  awake,  and  the  clear  son  shines,  1  shall 
be  soon  in  my  chbiIc." 

Tbe  obedient  squire  waited  Ions.    At  last 
IVojancamej  be  mounted  his  stee?,  and  fied 
with  the  speed  of  on  arrow. 
IV. 

He  bad  scarcely  crossed  the  paved  conrt  and 
the  bridge  of  lindenwood,  when  the  clear  light 
came  towards  him  from  beyond  the  mountain. 

"  That  is  the  sun !"  cried  tbe  squire,  with  ter- 
ror. 

"  Then  flie  moment  of  my  death  is  near !"  re- 
plied Trojan,  with  suppresaed  rage.  "I  will 
alight  from  my  horse,  and  press  my  poor  body 
close  tn  the  damp  earth.  Do  thou  cast  thy  man- 
tle over  me,  and  about  sunset  fetch  me  with  m^ 
etrorser."  And  he  sprang  trembling  from  his 
bone,  and  sunk  exhausted  on  the  damp  earth, 
while  the  faithful  squire  carefully  spread  the 
mantle  over  the  poor  king.  He  then  hastened 
to  the  easlle,  and  knocked  at  the  iron  gales. 

I*  Open,  porters — open,  quickly !"  cried  he, 
trembling  with  alarm.  Down  fell  the  draw- 
bridge, tEe  aqotre  entered  the  gate,  and  Bom- 
moned  alt  the  servants;  **  Where  is  the  king  T 
Where  is  Trojan  1"  they  all  ask ;  and  be  points 
with  tean  to  the  courser.  "  The  kin^  lies  in  the 
field,  on  the  damp  earth;  hie  body  is  covered 
with  a  mantle,  and  at  sunset  I  shall  fetch  him 
witb  the  GOuner. 

V.  •. 

It  wae  a  soltry  day ;  not  a  breeze  was  stirring, 
and  lite  mn  srardied  like  fire.  Trojan  trem- 
Med  beaOMth  his  manUe  with  heat  and  fear,  aod 
he  awora,  that  if  he  escaped,  he  would  i 
■giia  wfut  tbe  approeeh  oi  dawn. 

TIm  du^rda  went  la  tend  their  floeki^  mi 


ihey  came  np  to  Trojnn.  They  looked,  and 
[bey  aaw  a  mantle:  they  mised  it,  and  they  saw 
i  man  ;  and  then  they  pulled  it  away  entirely. 
Trojan  shrieked,  and  enireaied  them  fay  all  that 
ivas  dear  (o  them — "  Cover  me  again  with  tlie 
inantle ;  let  me  not  burn  in  Gre  I"  , 

In  vain  does  he  entreat  them,  for  the  sun  is 
(hining  brightly,  and  ila  raya  fall  Bireight  upon 
Trojan's  face.  Suddenly  he  is  silent;  his  eyea 
are  turned  to  two  drops  of  liquid ;  head,  nedc, 
and  breaat  have  flowed  away,  and  soon  the 
whole  bodv  appears  changed  to  tears.  Tbe 
corpse  of  Trojan  shines  for  a  moment  tike  dew, 
but  even  these  drops  ere  soon  dried  up  by  the 
melting  beama  of  the  day. 
VI. 

At  sunaet  the  faithful  aquire  hastens  inlo  the 
Geldj  with  the  servants  of  the  castle ;  but  Tro- 

C'  ui  IS  not  there.  He  only  sees  the  mantle,  and 
e  wrings  hia  hands,  and  weeps  bitterly.  Vain 
are  thy  tears  I  They  will  not  awaken  the  king. 
Of  Trojan's  castle  nought  is  now  lefl  but  ru- 
ins, and  in  bis  dark  hall,  where  the  aun  once 
never  shone,  it  now  beams  brightly  on  the  nests 
of  the  swallowa,  and  dries  the  damp  walls. 


TO  THE  9PRIN0. 

From  Blickwood'i  HifUlD*. 

Welcome,  gentle  Sir  I  pi  Id;, 

Naiore's  darMog,  thoo— 
WitK  ihy  basket  fall  of  binuons, 

A  bappy  welcome  now  I 
Aha  I— and  Ihoo  rciorneat, 

Heanily  we  greet  ihee — 
Tbe  loving  and  ihe  falroDe, 

Merrily  we  meet  Ibee  I 
ThJDk'st  thou  of  my  Maiden 

In  ihr  heart  of  glee! 
I  love  her  vrt  the  Maiden — 

Anil  ibeMsiden  jet  loves  met 
For  the  Msiden,  msoy  sbloMom 

I  btKg'd — HDil  Dol  ID  vain  ; 
I  came  afiain,  a-begging, 

And  thoH—ihou  giv'si  again  : 
■Welcome,  gentle  SiTlplfng, 

Nalore's  darliog  thoo — 
With  Ihy  basket  foil  ofblossonis, 

A  happy  welcome,  now  t 


AiaiAL  Nav 


■The  first  attempt  at  fly* 
ing  m  ine  air  occnrreu  early  in  Ihe  Iflth  cenlnry, 
when  an  Italian  advenlucer  naid  k  viiil  to  Soot- 
land.  He  was  my  ravorably  receiveil  by  King 
Jsmei  IV.,  who  presented  )iim  wiib  the  abbacy  of 
Tungland ;  and,  having  promiied  lo  gratify  the 
courr  with  the  exhibitinn  ofn  plan  which  could  en- 
able any  person  lo  reach  tbe  most  elevaled  region 
in  a  few  hoars,  ha  had  an  apparalD*  mada,  eon- 
siitlDg  of  huge  wingi,  lo  be  propvlled  by  cords. 
ThD9  iqiiipped,  he  leaped  Trom  ihe  bnttlamsnU  of 
Stirling  Cattle,  and,  ■■  might  be  expected,  speedi- 
ly reached  the  ground.  His  reaioniDg  on  this  on- 
Ineky  event  i»  worthy  of  being  preserved.  "Mr 
wings,"  said  the  Italian,  "  were  onmpoied  of  vsri- 
oDs  feathers  of  a  dDoghill  fowl,  sod  they,  by  sym< 
pathy,  were  attraoird  to  iha  dangliiU  on  wbieh  I 
fell;  wheroai,  had  my  wings  been  oomposed  of 
esgle's  Jtrathert  alone,  ai  1  propoaad,  ilia  saraa 
sympathy  would  have  attraoted  my  machine  10  (iM 
highest  legions  of  the  sir." 


8M  EBKINUCBKCB*  OP  KBN  AKO  TBIHOt.  [JVNB, 

REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS,   who  knew  him  best  often  predicted  that  the 
BT  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  uBHOKY.  occuDations   of  bii  futurc  life  would  be 

From  PnMt'i  Mifulu*.  Bimply 

"  Aimer,  prier,  et  chanter  !" 
DB  LAMABTINB.  ^_  .'f        '  .         n-v^v 

„r        e.       T  .L     I  •  J  L      .J       J   De  Lamarttne  had  returned  to  Fans,  but  bis 

When  first  I  saw  the  kind-hearted  and  ^^^^,,  ^.^  preceded  him.  His  grief  bad 
gentlemanly  De  Lamariine,  he  had  returned  ^^^j^^^  ^^^  f„^^  ^^ j  ^^e  sympathy  of  mul- 
from  his  travels  in  the  East,  oppressed  by  ^.,^^^3  ^f  beings  in  all  quarters  of  the 
grief,  and  weighed  down  with  domestic  ca-  ,^^  jj-,  j»,g  „f  ^^^  had  been  told, 
Rmity.     He  had  lost  his  on/y  dou^bter.  »  .„  ^^^^        ^^  ,g„t  j^  . 

Far,  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  her  rafan-  ^^^^y  ^f  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich; 
cy  and  childhood,  from  her  fathers  own  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  royalist,  and  op- 
beautiful  dwelling,  from  the  tree,  and  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  new  order  of  things  in  France, 
moss,  the  vineyards  and  the  fields,  she  loved  ]^^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^^  •  ^t  ^f  „5  he  was  re- 
re  well ;  beneath  another  sky,  and  surround-  g„dedas  the  travelled  Thane  and  the 
ed  with  many  face,  unfamiliar  to  her  heart,  Christian  poet.  His  fine  active  mind  had 
■he  breathed  her  last  sigh  in  the  arms  of  ^^^^  ^^i^i^^i  by  the  loss  be  had  sustained 
her  parent,  in  the  HolyXand,  and  her  soul  ,^  ^  ^  J  humility  and  submiuion 

winged  Its  happy  flight  to  the  heaven  of  her  ^^j^,^  ^8„  ^.  gublime;  and  those  who 
aiviour  and  her  God.  At  the  Chateau  de  ^,^  ^^^  ^^jj  'ainted  with  the  power  of 
St.  Point,  near  Macon  in  the  centre  of  a  cultivated  and  moral  nature  to  throw  off 
France,  she  hud  received  her  earliest  and  j„  g^jef  .nd  to  gird  itself  with  strength 
dearest  impressions ;  and  its  solitary  and  .nd  decision,  would  have  imagined  that  De 
romantic  scenery  was  not  forgotten  by  her,  Lamartine  could  never  again  sing  of  beau- 
even  when  her  light  foot  nressed  the  sward  ^f  ^  ,„ j  „f  ,„  »  ^ut  would  be- 
of  holier  and  lovelier  lands.  "I,a/err««a.  come  in  principle  a  recluse.  His  wife,  an 
tale  was  beautifully  sung  by  her  father  in  ^..^^^  ^'^.  J  ^^  f„„il  ^f  benevolent 
one  of  his  delicious  «•  harmonies;'  and  her  and  gentle  disposition,  and  of  well-in- 
young  heart  expanded  under  the  genial  in-  f^,,^  »j  ^„j  ^j^hly  cultivated  mind,  had 
flucnce  of  the  kindiv  and  noble  sentiments  ,,,^^^j  ^^^^^  ^im  in  the  East  all  his  sorrows, 
which  he  possessed.  With  a  passion  for  ^^jj  ^,^u  y,  enjoyments,  and  had  re- 
all  that  was  beautiful,  good,  luat,  and  wise,  j^^^^j  ^^  p^.j,  bereft  of  the  idol  of  their 
that  father  had  impregnated  her  charac-  y^^^^^,^  aflfection.  To  them  the  world  had  no 
ter:  and  she  was  the  reflected  image  of  ^^arms.  Tearsandsighs,remembrancesclad 
himself.     But  Juha  died!     She  had  tra-  j„  „o„„i„     and  grief  which  knew  of  no 

«t"t  /iJlu  mT****  'T""!  t^  *  5  fu  mitigation,  were  their  constant  companions; 
She  had  beheld  his  fine  heart  bound  with  and  their  friends  looked  on  them  as  we  are 

wont  to  do  on  objects  blasted  by  lightning, 
r  ■«  I.     .L  .      r  ^  .L  "nd  on  trees  riven  by  the  storm.     The  sun 

""r  5ll  '  ^^u  T?*'  of  Greece,  the  rums  appeared  to  shine  in  vain  for  them,-for  she 
of  Athens  the  plains  and  the  mountains  ^  who  loved  the  first  golden  rays  of  the 
Syria,and  that  Palestineso  dear  to  the  heart  ^^^^j  ^^^  ^^  i^  j^^^  ^^^,  T 
^J  l?'^u^n  "''T-  ?"^  Gethsemane  was  j^^^  ^^  »^j^^  j^^^  »|^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  France, 
douWy  hallowed  to  his  soul,-for  death  but  they  were  only  the  remains-the  hody 
snatched  from  him  the  being  in  whose  ex-  ^j^hout  the  spirit.  The  moon,  that  fairest 
istence  and  happiness  the  dearest  hopes  of  companion  of  the  night,  disclosed  in  vain 
himself  and  his  wife  were  centered  ;  so  that  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  them  j  since  she  who  de- 
be»ng  m  pathetic  and  mournful  strains  lighted  to  wander  in  sylvan  scenery,  or  on 
the  following  deep  and  precious  thoughts,  ^^^  ^^^^  and  cold  mountain,  with  her  father 
descriptive  of  the  state  of  his  mind  :—         ^^  ^er  guide  and  her  teacher,  could  no  long. 

«'  Maintenant  tout  est  mort  dans  ma  maisou  aride.  ^^j^  ^is  aid,  or  his  counsels,  and  no  long- 

I>enz  yeux  toujours  pleurant  soDt  toujours  de-  i      i      •  l  i  m  u       *   ^      ^u-. 

vani  moi  •  c'  applaud  With  her  smiles  or  her  tears  the 

Jerais  sans  savoiroaj'attends  sans  saroirquoi,    sweetest   efforts  of  his    muse.     The  land- 
Mes  bras  s'onvrent  a  nen,  et  seferment  a  vide,  scape,    with  its  varied   scenery  and  multi* 

T0U8  JJ^^e^Mours  and  mes  nuits  sonto  de  mtme  cou-  pjj^^  a^ractions  ;  society,  with  its  excite- 

La  pHdri  en  mon  sein  aveo  Tespoir  este  morte,        ment  and  its  distractions  j  solitude,  with  its 

Maisc'est  Dieu  qui  t^rase,  0  mon  &ine  soil  forte,  pensive  thoughts  and  its  self-examinatiOD : 

BaUe  sa  mainioas  la  doulear  t"  ^  appeared  before  them  monotonous  and 

Nothing  could  better  describe  the  feel-  8ady--for  she  was  no  longer  the  admirer  of 

ings  of  De  Lamartine  when  I  first  saw  him  the  landscape,  the  charm  of  societyi  or  the 

than  those  stanzas  of  his  own  i  and  those  companion  of  the  lonely  hoar.    Books  had 
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a  delights  for  them.  Pictures,  ihe  repre- 
BentBtions  of  the  pnsi,  the  present  ond  the 
futare,  were  without  beauty  in  their  eyes  ; 
Biatues  and  mnrbles  were  but  dull  and  life- 
leas  blocks  to  them,  iiuce  she  who  admired 
Bnd  appreciated  them  ali,  was  now  silent 
and  cold  as  the  marbles  themselves.  Pub- 
lic affairs  they  would  not  or  could  not  con- 
Terse  about.  They  had  scarcely  a  tear  to 
•pare  for  others— ihey  had  so  many  to  shed 
for  themselves;  and  though  dynasties  had 
been  changed,  old  institutions  of  the  Gtst 
lerolution  revived,  and  a  new  state  of 
things  both  moral,  political,  and  religious, 
bad  come  to  life,  De  Lamartine  and  his  ad- 
mirable wife  were  evidently  uiiaRected  by 
the  changes,  and  viewed  ihem  all  as  events 
with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do — and  to 
which  they  were  indeed  bound  to  remain 
nrangcrs.  He  had  still  in  his  absence  been 
elected  a  deputy,  and  he  hoped  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office,  but  with  sorrow  and 
vith  tears. 

How  unearthly  is  the  human  mind,  how 
pure  its  breathings,  and  how  bright,  or 
Mtber,  spiritual,  are  its  soarings,  when  thus 
brought  by  calamity,  disappointment,  and 
the  tarages  which  death  has  made  on  those 
the  «Oul  loves,  to  view  this  world  as  a  mere 
•ojouro,  life  as  a  rapid  journey,  a  fitful 
dream,  and  a  day  of  sunshine  and  of  cloud 
apcedy  in  its  flight  to  be  remembered  ; 
■ad  when  God  alone  seems  capable  of  filling 
the  vast  desires  of  the  soul,  and  the  de- 
Oiands  of  a  care-worn,  a  bereaved,  aud  an 

mpty  heart!  Then  it  is  that  life's  che- 
qoered  day  is  viewed  in  its  true  coloring  ; 
that  the  cavils  and  the  reproaches,  the  ca- 
ll! mnies  and  the  misreprcseniaiioiis  of  the 
world,  excite  only  pity  and  commiseration 
— MiOt  amounting  to  scorn  or  to  anger  ;  and 
the  pursuits  of  life  are  estimated  by  their 
real,  not  by  their  imagined  worth.  Then  it 
h  that  the  high  destinies  of  our  future  be- 
ing press  themselves  upon  us  in  all  their 
TaatncsB  and  grandeur  ;  and  that  we  feel  all 
the  truthfulness  of  the  declaration,  "  So 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him,  male  and  fe- 
male created  he  them."  This  is  not  the  pe- 
riod of  false  sensibility,  of  affected  semi' 
ment,  of  artificial  or  of  feigned  emotion. 
But  such  moments  as  those  1  have  thus  re- 
ferred to  in  the  lifo  of  De  Lamarcine  arc, 
when  not  indulged  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
become  prejudicial  to  our  mind's  vigor. 
Usefulness,  and  future  efforts  for  the  good 
of  aociety,  the  great  halting  places  in  our 
live*;  ihe  summits  from  which  we  take  a 
large  and  expansive  view  of  the  world 
about  and  around  us,  and  they  are  the 
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undoubtedly  true  that  some  thought  the 
grief  of  De  Lamarline  excessive,  whilst  the 
vulgar  und  the  worldly-minded  stigmatized 
it  as  affected.  But  his  friends  only  feared 
that  its  sincerity  and  intensity  might  have 
such  an  effect  on  his  future  efforts,  as  to 
render  his  poeiry  morbid  or  fretful,  his  cha- 
racter repining  and  discontented,  and  thus 
to  withdraw  him  from  those  busy  scenes  of 
daily  life  where  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
the  strength  of  his  judgment,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  bis  example,  might  improve  aud 
bless  manlcind. 

The  publication  of  the  Travels  of  De  La- 
marline  in  the  East,  was  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
French  modern  literature.  It  seemed  like 
the  restfTralion  of  Christianity  after  years 
of  reproacl),  calumny,  and  persecution. 
For  the  Revolution  of  1830  proclaimed 
"war  against  the  priests;"  and  thai,  also, 
meant  "war  against  the  altar,"  at  which 
they  ministered.  The  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop had  been  pillaged  ;  the  literature  of 
centuries  was  thrown  into  the  waters  ofthe 
Seine  as  too  bad  to  be  preserved,  because  it 
was  the  literature  of  the  church  ,  multi- 
tudes of  priests  had  been  attacked,  insult- 
ed, and  beaten.  The  remnont  of  the  old 
republican  parly  of  the  last  century  now 
hoped  to  wreak  its  vengeance  on  the  men 
and  the  clergy  of  the  restoration.  And,  in 
one  word,  the  goddess  of  Keason  was  again 
spoken  of  by  the  followers  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau.  But  the  book  of  De  Lamartine 
came  as  a  voice  from  the  tomb;  like  fresh 
waters  rushing  to  an  arid  desert ;  like  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile;  like  flowers  on 
graves;  and  beauiy,  fertility,  and  verdure, 
where  rankness,  poison,  and  death  had 
prevailed.  Some  read  his  book  from  a 
love  for  the  wondprfiil,  some  for  lis  poetry, 
others  for  its  apparent  romance,  and  multi- 
tudes became  enamored  once  more  with  a 
religion,  with  which  were  connected  the 
glowing  recollections  of  the  Holy  Land. 

I  know  it  wilt  be  replied  that  these  were 
not  the  stern  and  strong  characteristics  of 
a  truly  religious  slate  of  public  mind  and 
feeling,  and  that  there  was  much  of  poetrj' 
and  imagination  bound  up  with  these  emo- 
tions. This  I  grant  very  readily  ;  but  it 
was  surely  something  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  minds  which  were  unoccupied  with 
good,  and  which  were  busily  set  on  doing 
evil.  It  was  surely  something  to  assist  in 
checking  the  blind  and  mad  fury  of  many 
for  attacking  churches,  for  destroying  the 
ornaments  and  paintings  of  the  cnthedralB, 
and  for  razing  to  the  ground  all   that  re- 
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mained  of  pious  recollections  of  past  ages. 
I  feel  certain  that  all  the  dragoons  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  all  the  national  guards  of  La- 
fayette, and  all  the  active  police  force  of 
Casimir  Perier  or  M.  Thiers,  and  all  the  re- 
proaches of  enlightened  foreigners  against 
the  rioting  and  pillaging  propensities  of  the 
modern  plunderers  of  the  Romish  churches 
in  France,  would  never  even  comhinedly 
have  effected  so  much  of  restraining  and  he- 
neficial  influence  as  did  the  work  of  De  La- 
martine  on  the  East.  The  clergy  once 
more  showed  themselves  in  the  streets. 
The  churches  were  re-opened,  many  of 
which  had  been  closed ;  the  Christian  tem- 
ples were,  as  it  were,  re-adorned  and  re- 
consecrated ;  and  every  one  said,  *'  Why 
we,  also,  are  believers  m  this  same  Jesus, 
and  we  know  and  love  these  scenes'of  Beth- 
any and  Jerusalem." 

The  success  of  the  work  of  De  Lamar- 
tine  in  France  may  be  partly  ascribed  to 
his  previous  reputation  as  a  poet,  to  his  no- 
hle  and  generous  nature,  to  his  ardent  and 
imaginative  spirit,  and  to  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  his  sorrows.  All  this  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit ;  but  it  was  an  act  of  courage 
as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  of  patriotism  as 
well  as  of  religion,  to  come  forth  with  a 
book  full  of  prayer  and  praise,  of  Christian- 
ity and  of  piety,  when  those  to  whom  he 
addressed  it  were  either  joining  the  Abb^ 
de  la  Mennais  in  .his  republican  Bomanist 
system,  or  the  Pcre  Enfantin  and  Michel 
Chevalier  in  their  restoration  of  St.  Simon- 
ianism ;  or  were  rushing  to  the  '*  Eglise 
Frangaise,^^  where  French  was  substituted 
for  Latin  and  where  orations  were  delivered 
on  all  descriptions  of  subjects,  similar  to 
those  which  now  form  the  matter  of  debate 
at  Fox's  Finsbury  chapel,  London.  The 
voice  of  the  poet,  the  traveller,  the  histo- 
rian, was  at  this  time  apparently  too  musi- 
cal, too  soft,  too  fi[entle  to  be  heard.  Oh, 
no!  it  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the  obdu- 
rate ;  it  descended  like  gentle  dew  ;  it 
fructified,  vivified,  subdued;  and  a  better 
state  of  mind  followed,  which  ended  not, 
indeed,  in  such  a  religious  movement  as  we 
who  are  of  the  Church  ofEngland  could  have 
desired,  but  in  one  of  freedom  from  hostili- 
ty to  Christianity,  of  respect  for  its  au- 
thorized teachers,  and  of  toleration  to  all 
who  professed  it. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  travels  of 
De  Lamartine  that  they  entered  into  the 
minute  details  of  an  individual  life,  which 
could  only  be  interesting  to  the  immediate 
circle  of  Uie  author'a  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. But  in  this  I  do  not  eonoor.  It  was 
not  hii  friends  and  acqoaintancea  only  who, 
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day  by  day,  and  week  after  week,  carried 
off  edition  after  edition,  until  almost  every 
library  in  Europe  as  well  as  every  cottage 
library  in  France,  was  supplied  with  a  copy, 
I  was  present  at  the  period.  I  witnessed 
the  effect  it  produced, — pure,  calming, holy; 
and  how  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  changed  the 
politically  hostile  character  of  all  private 
society,  and  gave  a  wholly  new  topic  for 
conversation  and  reflection.  The  mass  of 
mankind  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  per- 
sonal adventures  of  an  individual,  in  his  pri- 
vate thoughts,  feelings,  and  attachments,  in 
his  diet,  his  walks,  his  thoughts,  his  family, 
his  associations,  than  some  men  are  willing 
to  concede.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  ob- 
vious. There  are  but  few  minds  capable  of 
comprehending  the  vast,  the  mysterious,  the 
awful,  whilst  all  can  sympathize  with  the 
every-day  scenery  of  ordinary  being.  This 
is  the  great  secret  of  the  success  of  Miss 
Mitford  in  her  delineations  of  the  veriest 
every-day  occupations  and  doingsof  awork- 
a-day  world.  And,  indeed,  the  happiest 
efforts  of  our  greatest  writers  are  not  those 
which  describe  a  tyrant,  a  despot,  a  slave, 
a  conqueror,  or  a  reformer,  but  those  which 
depict  man,  as  he  is  in  his  mingled  charac- 
ter of  good  and  evil,  as  we  meet  him  at  our 
own  doors  and  by  our  own  firesides. 

That  which  is  personal,  individual,  and 
minute,  is  always  more  interesting  to  the 
mass  of  mankind  than  ideal  personages,  he- 
roes, and  goddesses ;  aud  the  rapid  sale  of 
some  of  the  earlier  efforts  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens also  confirms  the  accuracy  of  my  state* 
ment. 

But  De  Lamartine  was  a  deputy!  A 
small  though  fortified  town,  named  Beb- 
GUEs,  quite  in  the  north  of  France,  had  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  the  Holy  Land,  elected 
him  their  renresentative.  It  was  at  the 
period  that  all  men  were  mad  in  France  re- 
specting what  was  quaintly  called  ^^  elbcto- 
BAL  CAPACITIES."  Talent,  not  property; 
mind,  not  wealth,  rank,  or  influence,  were 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies ;  and  actors,  physicians,  poets,  his- 
torians, newspaper  editors,  and  ^*  Feuilletih 
nists^^^  to.O,  were  to  contribute  of  their  in- 
tellectual ridhes,  to  the  repository  of  na- 
tional talent,  and  of  popular  declamation. 
The  electors  of  Bergues  were  determined 
not  to  be  outdone ;  and,  ignorantjthat  though 
De  Lamartine  was  a  poet  and  an  author,  he 
was  also  a  landed  proprietor  and  a  wine- 
grower, they  determined  that  they  would 
not  be  outstripped  on  the  score  of  **  intel- 
lectual capacity"  in  their  representative. 

The  next  time  I  saw  De  Lamartine  h$ 
was  pleading  for  the  abolition  of  the  pah 
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ishmentorileaihat  the  tribune  of  the  Cham- 
ber. "  I  am  nivarr,"  lie  stiid,  "  that  you 
arc  not  prepared  to  abolish  the  punishment 
of  deatli  by  a  prompt  and  decisive  reaolu- 
tioQ  ;  but  this  supplies  no  nrgameot  against 
my  plending  for  its  abrogation.  It  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  picnd  for  great  princi- 
ple! to  originate,  as  ivell  as  to  conduct,  a 
discusBion.  The  real  philosophical  legisla- 
tor is  patient.  He  neither  deceives  himself 
nor  others.  Ho  does  not  expect,  that  be- 
cause he  eeea  with  clearness  a  principle, 
which  all  mankind  have  hitherto  rejected, 
that  his  convictions  are  to  be  followed  by 
the  instantaneous  conversion  of  others  to 
I  hia  views.  He  knows,  olso,  thai  although 
B  principle  may  be  good  in  itself,  its  appli- 
cation to  large  masses  of  society  will  not 
always  be  equally  desirable.  A  nation 
might  be  sacrificed  bv  the  enforcement  of 
abstract  principles.  In  bringing  forward, 
then,  this  question  of  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal puni&bmeDt,  i  am  not  about  to  set  at 
nought  the  usages,  customs,  or  oven  preju- 
dices of  a  great  nation.  Society  itself  is  a 
traditional  work,  and  we  must  not  touch  the 
«diQce  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  re- 
spect and  deference.  We  must  think  of 
the  millions  of  live?,  of  properties,  of  rights, 
which  repose  in  the  shade  of  this  vast  and 
this  secular  edilicei  and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  even  one  stone  rashly  and  inop- 
portunely removed  may  crush  whole  gene- 
rations by  the  fall  which  will  ensue.  Our 
duly  ii  not  to  curse,  but  to  enlighten  socie- 
ty. He  who  curses  what  he  does  not  ap- 
prove, does  not  feel  what  is  his  real  duty, 
and  shews  that  he  does  not  comprehend 
■ociety.  The  sublimest  of  all  social  theo- 
ries which  should  teach  insubordination,  or 
revolt  against  the  laws,  would  be,  in  the 
end,  far  less  beneficial  to  the  world  than 
that  respect  and  obedience  which  the  cili- 
sen  owes  even  to  that  which  the  philoso- 
pher condemns."  These  were  hard  and 
difficult  sayings  for  a  chamber  of  deputies 

g'tnctpally  composed  of  the  men  of  the 
Bvolutian.  Those  men  were  for  deciding 
the  excellence  of  a  system,  and  (he  morali- 
ty of  a  theory,  by  the  lest  of  bow  many 
white  and  how  many  black  balls  were 
placed  for  it  in  the  balloting-boxl  and  would 
teat  truth,  not  by  truth,  bul  by  numbers  ! 

The  next  time  I  saw  De  Larmartine  he  had 
received  from  his  own  native  town  an  invi- 
tation to  represent  it  in  the  new  parliament. 
This  was  indeed  flattering ;  not  that  the 
electors  of  Macon  were  more  enlightened, 
or  royalist,  or  patriotic  than  those  of  Ber- 

£!««,  but  as  it  is  true  that,  generally  speak- 
g,  R  prophet  halh  no  nonor    amongst 


his  own  people,  it  was  complimentary  to 
him,  that  those  who  knew  him  best  were 
most  anxious  to  be  represented  by  him. — 
The  family  of  De  Lamariine,  indeed,  ia 
one  of  noble  and  honorable  antiquity.  In 
the  memorial  of  the  states  of  Burgundy 
his  family  was  registered.  The  old  chikteau 
and  estate  of  Alonccaux  have  descended 
from  generation  to  generation.  At  the  very 
Macou  which  now  De  Lamartine  represents, 
his  relations  were  imprisoned  for  their 
faithful  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Lonis 
XVI. ;  and  the  mother  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  hired  a  house  near  the  prison 
that  she  might,  from  a  window  which  looked 
over  its  gale,  shew  daily  to  his  father  theic 
beloved  child  Alphonso  through  the  bars 
of  the  gaol.  Faithful  to  the  old  Bourbon 
race,  the  De  Lamartines  would  have  all 
suffered  for  that  fidelity  at  the  close  of  tha 
last  century  had  not  Robespierre  expired. 
How  true  it  is  that  lime  is  the  great  reveal- 
er  of  mysteries,  the  mighty  magician  wbioh 
reconciles  all  contradictions,  clears  up  all 
doubts,  and  removes  all  obstacles ;  for  hero 
is  De  Lamariine,  once  ihe  puling  Infant  smil- 
ing at  its  imprisoned  failier  through  the 
prison  gales  of  Macon  gaol,  now  represent- 
ing, in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
very  same  principles  for  which  his  father 
was  incarcerated,  and  returned  by  the  elect- 
ors of  that  self-same  Macon  ! 

When,  for  tlie  second  time,  the  little  old 
town  of  Bergues,  so  cold  and  so  uninterest- 
ing, entreated  De  Lamartine  to  represent  it 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  coused  not 
only  its  electors,  but  the  whole  of  France  to 
resound  with  his  political  profession  of 
faith;  and  to  this  document  I  invite  atten- 
tion, because  the  very  same  line  of  conduct 
he  therein  condemned  with  so  much  of 
truth  and  eloquence,  he  has  unhappily  pur- 
sued himself ;  and  has  of  late,  attacked  wilh 
vehemence  the  government  of  M.  Guizol, 
not  wilh  distinct  and  precise  charges,  but 
wilh  vague  and  most  uncertain  inuendoe;. 
Such  creatures  we  are,  the  very  best  of  ut, 
of  momentary  influences  and  of  transient 
impressions;  bo  exposed,  by  our  passions 
or  OUT  follies,  to  do  that  (o-day  which  out 
reason  has  beforehand  condemned  ! 

"  I  am  no  party  man,  I  am  neither  an 
out-and-out  ministeriahst  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  a  systematic  opposilionist  on  the  other 
hand.  Parlies  rise,  have  their  Jitile  day  of 
life,  vehemence,  and  strife,  and  then  expire. 
Cabinets  arc  called  inlo  being,  perpetuate 
vast  errors,  and  arc  systematically  opposed. 
The  opposition  ceases  lo  be  regarded  with 
respect  because  it  is  systematic,  and  it 
with  the  ministry  it  opposes. " 


it  dies        M 


2M 

How  siogular  it  is  that  this  self-same  De 
Lamartine  has  declared,  within  the  last 
month^  against  the  ministry  of  M.  Guiz«C, 
a  systematic  and  untiring  opposition,  and  in 
terms  so  precisely  opposite  to  those  which 
he  formerly  made  use  of,  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  believe  that  he  had  taken  the  speech 
which  I  am  now  referring  to,  as  a  model,  not 
to  imitate,  but  to  deny  and  oppose.  When 
he  addressed  the  electors  of  Burgues,  he 
said, — 

**  I  endeavor  to  act  on  higher  principles,  I 
seek  to  rise  to  the  elevation  of  truth,  of  im- 
partiality, of  political  morality.  I  look  above 
and  beyond  party,  to  the  social  good  of  my 
fellow-citizens.  I  know  that  the  party  men 
who  care  for  themselves  and  their  faction, 
and  not  for  the  whole  commonwealth,  will 
inquire,  '  And  pray  what  is  a  social  man  V 
Is  he  a  man  of  the  droits  or  is  he  one  of  the 
gauche  ?  What  is  his  journal  1  What  his 
coterie  1  Does  he  vote  with  one  of  the  four 
grreat  parties  in  the  Chamber;  and  if  so, 
with  what  party  does  he  act  %  And  what  is 
the  answer  to  these,  and  to  like  inquiries  1 
— ^It  is  this:— A  man  of  the  Social  party 
knows  political  parties  too  well  to  serve 
them ;  refuses  to  degrade  himself  to  their 
trival  personalities,  leaves  to  egotistical 
men  the  rivalry  of  name,  and  will  not  con- 
sent to  become  the  mere  partisan  of  the  hour, 
but  seeks  to  be  the  man  of  his  age. '' 

This  was  noble  language,  and  its  philos- 
ophy was  high  and  attractive.  But  this 
same  De  Lamartine,  whose  eloquent  and 
patriotic  language  I  love  to  transcribe,  and 
whose  bright  example  at  the  time  it  was  ut- 
tered produced  so  beneficial  an  effect  on 
the  whole  of  France,  has  recently  joined 
the  ranks  of  a  democratic  faction  against 
M.  Guizot ;  and,  forgetting  all  his  previous 
declarations,  has  become  a  party  man  to  the 
extent  of  entirely  setting  aside  the  rules  he 
had  himself  so  well  defined,  for  the  conduct 
of  an  honest  and  well-principled  opposition. 
Alas !  from  such  facts  as  these  we  learn  to 
distrust  all  men,  and  finally  to  distrust  our- 
selves. How  is  it,  we  ask,  that  the  De  La- 
martine of  January  1832  to  1842,  should 
renounce  his  oft  repeated  declarations,  and 
join  the  general  yell  against  M.  Guizot,  for 
his  "  Protestantism,"  for  his  "  English  pre- 
judices," and  for  his  attachment  to  the  cause 
**  of  peace  without  dishonor,"  and  of  "  lib- 
erty without  licentiousness  1" 

*^  A  man  of  the  Social  party,"  exclaimed 
De  Lamartine,  *'  is  one  who  takes  for  the 
basis  of  his  policy,  not  a  shifting  and 
ehmngeabla  sort  of  passion,  of  hate,  of  pre- 
jodice,  of  affection  for  dynasties  and  for 
yriaceii  but  the  prominent  aoil  of  justice, 
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of  truth,  and  of  the  real  and  solid  interests 
of  the  country.  This  man  does  not  attach 
undue  importance  to  forma  of  government. 
He  values  them  for  their  true  merit;  he 
looks  upon  the  race  of  man  not  by  isola- 
ted examples,  but  as  a  race,  and  he  sees 
every  where  improvement  and  progression. 
The  real  Social  man  believes  that  true  liber- 
ty can  be  enjoyed  under  opposing  forms  of 
government ;  that  all  governments  may  fall ; 
and  that  we  should  regard  them  as  instm* 
ments  of  civilization,'of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  use,  that  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety may  be  forwarded.  Such  a  man  seeks 
to  bend,  not  to  break  governments;  and 
whilst  he  loves  liberty,  it  is  the  liberty  of 
the  law,  and  social  power,  because  that 
power  is  the  mighty  lever  which  God  hath 
given  man  to  enable  human  associations  to 
act  upon  themselves,  and  to  raise  them 
eventually  to  Him." 

How  happens  it,  then,  that  this  self-same 
De  Lamartine,  within  the  last  month,  has 
seceded  not  only  from  the  royalist  party, 
for  that  he  did  long  ago,  but  now  from  the 
conservative  party  of  the  present  dynasty, 
and  has  vowed  perpetual  hostility  to  all 
ministries  and  parties  which  shall  have  for 
their  policy  that  system  of  peace,  order,  and 
rational  liberty,  which  Louis  Philippe  has 
so  long  sought  to  found,  and  to  perpetuate 
in  France  1  This  is  one  of  those  enigmas 
which  the  biography  of  otherwise  great 
men  sometimes  presents  for  the  considera- 
tion of  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  sages; 
but  generally  so  presents  in  vain.  There  is 
something  not  merely  contradictory,  but 
almost  chaotic,  in  these  opposing  systems 
in  the  same  character  and  man ;  and  we 
shall  seek  in  vain,  in  secondary  causes,  for 
their  explanation. 

De  Lamartine  is  one  of  the  most  zealous 
supporters  of  La  Socicte  de  la  Morale  Chri- 
tienne  at  Paris.  It  professes  to  amend  the 
condition  of  the  human  species  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  morals ;  and  to  reduce 
the  number  and  character  of  the  evils  which 
spring  out  of  the  present  condition  of  hu- 
man society.  This  institution  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  France,  and  it  has  contributed 
more  to  her  moral  regeneration  than  all 
other  associations  combined.  To  its  ener- 
getic and  patriotic  efforts  France  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  abolition  of  lotteries.  The  evils 
which  lotteries  engendered  were  as  count- 
less as  they  were  demoralizing.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  suins  which  could  be  deposited, 
and  the  large  and  tempting  bribes  which 
were  held  out  by  the  government  to  the 
workinff  classes  as  temptations  to  gambHori 
were  of  the  most  enticing  chaiacter.    ui 
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England  lotleTies  were  bail  enoa^h,  and  ih< 
cause  of  public  mor.-ils  deiniinded  tlicir  nb 
logationi  bul  in  France  thee viU were  quili 
«f  another  class.  In  England  llie  price  o 
'•txleenlhswaanot  low  enough  lo  be  reachei 
'by  the  lowest  of  tht!  working  classes.  Thert 
Biait  have  been  some  saving  up,  and  nc 
amall  portion  of  care  and  providence,  ever 
in  WBt  times,  on  the  pari  of  the  working 
nan  in  England,  to  spare  the  sum  necessa- 
"ty  for  one-sixleenlh  in  a  lotier^  pri^o  at 
Cornhill  or  in  Lombard  Sircet.  Bul  at  Pa- 
ris, so  great  were  the  temptations  offered  to 
Ihc  working  clasacii  to  put  into  the  govern- 
lUenl  lotteries,  thai  they  might  purchase  n 
finnplevrlrait"  on  four  oucof  ninety  num- 
foraslowasumeBtwopence-halfpennyi 

the  ticket  for  two  francs,  an " 

•yielding  (if  only  one  number  cai 
teen  times  the  sum  deposited.     ' 
two   of  the  numbers,  ca 
-which  they  slaked  their  money, 
■Ceived  several  thousand  limes  more  than 
their  litlle  investment.    A  "  terme"  or  ihrei 
4acky  numbers  offered  them  37,500  time 
;nore  than  the  sum  they  risked  ;  and  if  thi 
'hole  four  numbersmade  their  appearance 
^,000  times  more  than  the  amount  paid  in 
tiras  given  to  the  fortunate  winner.     Bu 
>fcow  rare  was  sticli  an  occurrence  when  eon 
kinaled  with  the  millions  of  failures  1     Per- 
ight  depo! 


our,    five,    or 

any  number  from  one   lo 

inety,  and  sir 
wopence  on 

lordcaux,  Lyo 
vUowed  with  s 

all  sums  of  one  penny  o 
ach;     and   (he  lotteries  a 
ns,  Lille,  Strasbourg,  Paris 
uch  rapidity,  ihat  ihe  work 

classes  had  no  sooner  goi  over  the  ex 
litement,  success,  or  defent  of  one  lottery, 
ban  others  in  the  very  same  week  nitrac- 
ed  new  attention, and  raised  new  curiosity, 
inxicty,  and  sorrow,  or  joy.  It  was  at  once 
inriouB  and  painful  to  wnich  the  physiog- 
lomies  of  the  parties  surrounding  the  ai- 
noflt  innumerable  small  loitery-oflices  at 
Saris,  on  the  days  of  the  various  drawings 
f  the  provincial  loilerie*.  When  the 
rMther  was  cleir,  and  ihe  telpgraphs  could 
rofk  with  effect  and  rapidity,  the  gamblers 
B  lotteries  knew  full  well  within  a  few  min- 
Hei  when  the  news  would  arrive,  and  they 
raited  round  the  olRces  in  question  in  the 
eapective  districts  of  the  metropolis  in 
rtiieh  they  might  happen  to  be  for  the  mo- 
lenl,  watching  with  the  most  breulhless 
nxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  messenger 
rom  ttio  central  office,  with  the  numbers 
rbich  had  been  just  drawn.  Tlure  they 
rould  Btand  with  their  licketa  in  their 
iinda,  and  as  ihc  numbers  appeared,  their 
lOantenances  would  become  dejected  and 


mournful,  or  lighted  up  and  joyous.  When 
it  is  remembered  ihat  these  lotteries  were 
a  source  of  ihe  most  positive  h 
revenue  to  the  government,  it  may  well  be 
imagined  how  seldom  were  the  features  of 
the  wretched  and  uncertain  watchers  for 
good  luck  to  be  seen  beaming  with  joy. 
But  how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  disap- 
pointed,  dejected,  wretched  counlenaocea 
were  lo  be  beheld  on  the  mornings  of  these 
lottery  drawings,  caiculaling  one  moment 
how  they  would  expend  their  anticipated 
prizes;  and  a  few  seconds  afterwards 
wholly  ignorant  where  they  should  procure 
even  their  next  meal  of  bread! 

This  is  no  ideal  case,  or  one  of  but  rare 
occurrence.  Hundreds — nay,  thousands — 
of  such  occurred  every  week,  and  so  great 
was  the  infatuation  of  the  provincial  as  well 
as  the  Parisian  working  classes  for  ihia 
species  of  excitement,  ihat  they  would 
pawn  all  their  smaller  articles  of  finery  and 
jeivelery  in  order  "to  try  their  luck  once 
more,"  in  the  Strasbourg  or  some  other  lot- 
tery. The  dearest  heir-loom  of  a  poor 
mau's  family,  the  jewel  round  which  were 
centered  a  thousand  dear  and  interesting  a»- 
sociaiions  ;  the  new  dress,  or  the  new  coat, 
which  was  purchased  out  of  the  savings 
arising  from  hour  after  hour  of  extra  work 
and  bondage  ;  all — all  would  be  taken  to 
some  commissionarie o(  the  "moat  de ptete," 
or  the  greal  national  pawning  bank,  in  or- 
der to  raise  money  enough  to  purchase 
"  one  more  tkkei,"  which  could  be  effect- 
ed at  as  low  a  price  as  one  shilling  and 
eight  pence!!  Oh!  the  families  that 
were  ruined,  and  the  hearts  that  were 
broken,  and  the  peace  that  was  disturb- 
ed, by  these  wretched  lotieries!  They 
led  to  family  quarrels,  to  domestic  misery, 
to  separation  of  man  and  wife,  to  want  of 
providence  in  family  expenditure,  to  inat- 
tention to  ihe  comforts  of  husbond,  wife, 
and  children  ;  to  intoxication,  desertion  of 
family,  and  very  often,  indeed,  to  assasain- 
n  and  suicide.  It  would  bb  impossible  to 
ird  the  number  of  suicides  to  which  the 
fatal  loss  of  the  last  two  or  thbeb  fbancs 
lotteries  led  to  in  France  !  The  working 
sses  in  that  country,  easily  and  cheaply 
liied  by  the  "  vin  ordinaire,"  deteriora- 
ted by  intoxicating  drugs,  having  no  prin- 

plcs  to  guide  or  to   restrain    them,  and 

ion  affected  by  the 

oney,  had  no  object  t 

liunal  hope  to  suslai' 


OSS  of  their  idol- 
I  pursue,  no  real  and 
1  them,  and  having 
them,  they  resorled 
only  resource,  and 


licide  as  to  thei 
lerminiued  (as  they  thought)  with  n  pistol, 
or  in  the  Seine,  their  Borrows  and  forebod- 
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ings.  I  have  witnessed  some  of  these 
•cenes  of  cheap  g^mbliae^,  of  crael  disap- 
pointments, and  of  heartless  and  wretched 
-fluicide,  or  I  should  not  dwell  upon  them. 

When  considering  abroad,  and  when  re- 
flecting at  home,  on  these  evils  and  their 
causes,  men  like  De  Lamartine  turned  their 
attention  to  the  best  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  vices  which  were  generally  ad- 
mitted and  deplored.  Was  it  to  be  endured 
that  a  positive  and  regular  portion  of  the 
Tevenue  of  the  French  Government  should 
be  dependent  on  the  success  of  such  lotte- 
ries as  these  1  Was  the  government  of 
France  to  be  allowed  to  be  permanently 
dependent,  even  for  one  centime,  (the  fifth 
part  of  a  halfpenny)  for  its  stated  income 
on  such  sources  of  revenue  as  these  1" 
Then  what  was  to  be  done  1  Some  said, 
^^Tax  the  gambling-houses  to  a  greater 
amount."  Others  said,  "  Make  the  amount 
to  be  deposited  for  each  separate  lottery- 
ticket  higher !"  And,  finally,  the  mass  of 
those  who  loved  gambling,  ur^ed  that  this 
*Mnnocent  game  of  the  people"  should  not 
be  taken  away  from  them.  Not  so  reason- 
ed De  Lamartine,  and  it  is  not  because  I 
blame  his  recent  conduct  with  regard  to  M. 
Guizot,  that,  therefore,  I  am  to  refuse  to  the 
ffreat  Christian  poet  and  legislator  of  France 
the  merit  of  having  most  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  put  an  end  to  the  gambling  lot- 
teries of  his  native  land. 

But  De  Lamartine  addressed  the  powers 
of  his  mind  and  the  energies  of  his  heart 
to  the  removal  of  another  evil ; — it  was  to 
the  overthrow  of  Parisian  gambling  houses  ! 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  who  has 
not  witnessed  in  all  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  its  hideousness  the  demoralizing 
character  of  this  national  evil,  to  judge  of 
the  immense — nay,  even  incomprehensible 
good  effected  by  De  Lamartine  and  his 
friends,  when  they  likewise  procured  the 
closing  of  the  Paris  gambling-houses.  They 
were  the  scenes  of  such  awful  woes,  of 
such  certain  'and  extensive  ruin,  of  such 
excitement  to  the  display  of  the  very  worst 
passions,  and  of  so  many  and  such  awful 
deaths,  that  the  closing  of  the  Paris  gam- 
bling-houses was  an  immense  national  good. 
I  have  visited  expressly  those  receptacles 
of  needy  and  unprincipled  gamesters,  that 
I  might  watch  the  effects  of  the  lowest  and 
most  degrading  of  passions  upon  them,  viz. 
that  of  the  love  of  wealth.  I  have  seen 
the  boy,  sent  on  his  errand  of  business, 
enter  with  the  five-franc  piece  of  his  master, 
risk  two  francs  of  the  same ;  double,  treble, 
and  more  than  decuple  the  amount ;  but  not 
satisfied  with  his  successes,  be  has  remain- 
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ed  behind  in  the  hope  of  further  multiply- 
ing his  gains.  What  has  been  the  result  1 
AU  his  first  gains  have  been  lost,  all  his 
hopes  extinguished,  his  small  and  stolen 
capital  has  vanished,  and  he  has  rushed 
from  the  Palais  Boyal  so  incompetent  to 
decide  what  should  be  his  fate,  that  very — 
very  often  the  next  few  minutes  have  found 
such  an  one  a  wretched  and  a  miserable 
suicide.  I  have  always  watched,  when  I 
have  entered  these  dungeons  of  misery  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  most  intense  interest, 
alarm,  and  concern,  my  own  countrymen, 
and  especially  those  whose  youth  and  inex- 
perience  rendered  them  doublv  the  objects 
of  vigilance  and  anxiety.  Many  of  ihem 
were  medical  students.  They  were  sent 
to  Paris  with  limited  means  to  complete 
their  anatomical  studies.  With  prudence 
and  good  conduct,  those  means  were  am- 
ple ;  but  extravagance  or  gambling  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  llie  first  time 
they  entered  these  establishments  of  ^'rof^^e 
et  noify*  they  themselves  often  became 
*'^roug^^  enough  as  they  placed  their  first 
five-franc  piece  on  the  fatal  board.  But, 
as  success  attended  their  exploits,  they 
became  flushed  with  victory,  and  looked 
bold  and  daring.  If,  perchance,  good  luck 
crowned  their  efiTorts  during  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  sitting,  they  sometimes  retired 
with  their  booty,  in  order  to  convince  others 
as  well  as  themselves  '*that  they  knew  when 
to  leave  ofi*."  But  the  first  visit  was  soon 
followed  by  the  second,  and  the  second  by 
the  third,  until  not  only  all  their  money 
had  been  consumed,  but  until  all  their  books, 
anatomical  instruments,  watches,  and  every 
disposable  article,  had  been  sacrificed  to 
gratify  that  appetite  which  grows  on  what 
It  feeds.  Then  anxiety,  misery,  debt,  dis- 
grace, have  followed,  and  arrest  for  rent 
or  board  and  lodging  has  ensued.  It  is 
useless  to  follow  up  the  subject.  Thank 
God,  these  Gamblikg-Hocses  have  been  for- 
ever closed,  and  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
and  the  government,  no  longer  derive  a 
portion  of  their  revenues  from  the  vices 
and  disorders  of  society !  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  greatly  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  De  Lamartine,  and  his  noble  co- 
adjutors, that  this  result  is  to  be  ascribed. 
'  The  position  which  De  Lamartine  first 
took  on  his  entrance  into  public  life  he  has 
not  been  able  to  maintain.  He  set  out  with 
the  resolution  not  to  become  a  party  man, 
i.  e.,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word 

f»arty ;  and  to  be  the  chief  of  those  who 
ooked  to  the  social  evils  of  France,  and 
sought  to  remedy  them.  Education,  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  ^'agiotagOi*'  and  its 
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influence  on  society,  llie  fouudting  nsyU 
Alegiiimnie  cliildren,  ihu  condilion  of 
Atrtunale  femnles;  iheae,  and  a  variety  of 
Mhsr  »ubjects,  together  with  the  penal 
kode,  slavery,  and  the  slave-trade,  were  to 
•ngroBB  his  time,  and  absorb  his  energies. 
*kt  this  is  the  case  no  longer.  I  do  not 
i]  fault  with  the  change  which  has  tnken 

tlace,  because  in  Fiance  it  is  really  very 
ifiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  steer  clear  of 

Mrty  politics,  and  of  political  partizanEhip. 

hat  yet  the  Tnct  is  the  same.  De  Lamnr- 
itine  lias  become  in  bis  tiirn  a  colleague  of 
rBsrryer,  a  supporter  of  Guizoi.nn  approver 

«r  Count  M0I6  politics,  and,  finallj-,  ("tell 

k  not  in  Gaih,  and  publish  it  not  in  the 
. Streets   of  Askalon,")  the  most    forward, 

bold,  decisive  opponent  of  that  Conserva- 
•iive  policy  which  himself  and   bis  party 

«fteD  pronounced  to  be  the  only  one  com- 

ipalible  with  peace  on  the  one  hand,  and 
■'irith  the  honor  and    happiness  of  France 

on  the  other.  Is  I)e  Lamartine  no  longer 
ttotisfied  that  England  and  France  may  be 
^ood  (lilies,  and  yet  honorable  and  eiillght- 
|«aed  rivals  1  Or  has  he  also  joined  the  "  An- 

f^phobia"  faction,  nhich  sees  in  Great 

iSritain  an  immense  obstacle  to  French  ag- 

Kindizement,  and  to  French  power  1  I 
rthe  latter  ia  the  case;  and  that  he  is 
tow  pledged  to  oppose  all  governments 
ivbich  are  not  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
'ultra  French  politics  aud  views.  Now, 
what  is  meant  by  this  expression  is  this: — 
j|faat  France  shall  refuse  the  right  of  search ; 
Ihat  France  shall  claim  to  take  precedence 
■in  regulating,  at  all  limes,  the  aHairs  of  the 
(£ast ;  that  France  shall  exercise  authority 
i|o  the  affairs  of  Spain;  that  France  shall 
•Xtend  her  frontiers  to  the  limits  claimed 

tby  the  republican  parly  of  the  last  century  ; 
that  France  shall  be  permitted  to  dictate  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  on  the  fate  of  smaller 
Kates;  that  France  shall  become  the  most 
formidable  military  and  naval  power  in  the 
west  of  Europe;  that  France  shall  extend 
let  coDLiucEls  in  the  north  of  Africa,  estab- 
itb  seltlemcnts  in  the  continent  of  Amer- 
Scs.  especially  of  South  America,  and  form 
iolanics  and  governments  in  the  Pacilic 
Dcenn.  And,  1  regret  to  slate,  that  the 
IfOgitimist  party  in  France  will  lend  itself 
It  these  demands,  not  because  it  regards 
hem  as  poliiicnlly  sound  or  wise,  but  in 
Hderto  extend  the  influence  of  the  Romish 
ihurch  throughout  the  nniions  of  the  earth. 
rhia  is  the  policy  of  Ahbii  de  Genoude.  the 
e  and  otuquent  proprietor  and  editor  of 
^6  Gazttte  de  Frame.  This  is  the  policy 
4  all  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
tourt  of  Eome,  and  none  are  tnore  so  than 


De  Lamartine.  It  is  Protestantism  ihey 
oppose.  Ii  is  Protesiantjjm  they  abhor.  I 
have  watched  with  nlleniion  ibeir  proceed- 
ings with  reference  to  Polynesia,  aud  I 
know  thai  ihey  are  more  anxious  to  expel 
from  those  islands  the  Protestant  miasjan- 
aries  of  Grenl  Britain.  Germany,  and  Amer- 
ica, than  ihey  are  to  convert  the  heathen  to 
the  Chrisiion  faith.  Alas!  alas!  they  be- 
lieve, and  they  act  on  ihal  belief,  that  it 
would  be  belter,  spiritually  spealiing,  for 
the  Pagans  to  remain  so,  than  to  be  con- 
verted to  Chrislianiiy  by  Prolcstaot  mis- 
sionaries, and  to  remain  Protestants. 

De  Lamartine,  as  a  poet,  is  the  boast  and 
admiration  of  his  country  ;  and  he  most 
unqueslionably  merits  oil  the  fame  and 
popularity  he  enjoys.  But  his  poetical  at- 
tributes render  him  a  fluctuating  and  in- 
different stnteEman.  To-dny,  he  pleads  the 
cause  of  Poland  with  fire  and  energy.  To- 
morrow, he  proclaims  at  the  tribune  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  close  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia.  To-day,  he  pleads  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and,  as  the  magical 
words  drop  from  his  lips,  he  tiveis  the  at- 
ffrages  of  even 
row  be  in- 


an  unwilJing  au 
dignanliy  rejec 
lells  the  best 
France  has  kno 
unfit  to  govern, 
glory,  interests 
And  why  X  Bee 
zol,  will  not 
were  deliberat 


n  for  a 


right  of  search,  and 
most   honest  1 


ury. 


'  You  are 


pugnnnt  to  the 
,  and  nntionalily  of  France !" 
:Buse  that  minister,  M.  Gui- 
violate  the  treaties  which 
ly  signed  with  Great  Britain 
lor  puttmg  an  end  to  that  very  slavery  of 
which  he  complains.  He  would  arrive  at 
the  end  wilhout  making  use  of  the  means. 
He  would  put  down  ihe  slave-trade  by  visit- 
ing other  vessels,  and  by  seizing  ihc  law- 
less pirates  ;  but  he  would  not  allow  of 
similar  searches  being  made  on  board 
French  vessels. 

Again  :  to-day  he  pleads  wiih  iucomjjar- 
able  eloquence  on  the  subject  of  the  affaJri 
of  the  East,  and  places  before  you  "Tur- 
key," a  mere  corpse,  a  body  without  a 
soul,  a  form  wilhout  animation.  He  tells 
you  that  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  pro- 
phecy requires  it,  that  the  march  of  events 
will  have  il  so,  that  Mahommedanism  must 
be  Gupplanled  by  Christianity,  and  the 
Crescent  by  the  Cross;  and  then,  in  his 
own  poclic  strain,  he  presents  before  you 
that  cross,  triumphing  over  all  prejudices, 
aud  subduing  eventually  all  things  to 
itself.  But,  tn-morrow,  ho  pleads  for 
French  influence  in  Turkey,  for  French  in- 
fluence at  Conslantinoplc  ;  and  talks  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Turkish  alliance  and  the 
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rerival  of  oldeo  times ;  and  is  angry  with 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  because  he  does  not 
consent  to  be  outwitted  by  the  French  am- 
bassador; and  the  corpse  of  yesterday  has 
been  suddenly  transformed  into  a  valuable, 
livincr,  acting,  formidable  ally. 

Louis  Philippe  said,  some  few  months 
ago,  when  De  Lamartine  still  remained 
faithful  to  the  moderate  Conservative  party 
of  the  new  dynasty,  and  when  threatened 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  An^lo-phobia  factions 
with  a  union  airainst  his  government,  ^^  J 
suppose,  then,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  ap- 
ply to  M.  De  Lamartine  to  become  my  min- 
ister; and  I  may  reckon  myself  very  for- 
tunate to  have  so  honest  and  able  a  man  to 
apply  to."  But  Louis  Philippe  can  say 
this  no  longer.  After  the  late  harangue  of 
the  poet  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  be  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  Conservative, 
but  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  systematic  op- 
position. Louis  Philippe  cannot  confide 
in  such  a  man.  He  might  do  well  enough 
to  run  in  the  same  political  vehicle,  neck 
by  neck,  along-side  of  M.  Thiers,  and  they 
might  together  hurl  the  national  car  with 
themselves  over  some  fearful  precipice ; 
but  De  Lamartine  has  demonstrated  that 
he  is  no  statesman,  and  that  he  is  without 
a  clear,  distinct,  and  accomplishable  poli- 
tical system.  He  either  knows  not,  or  does 
not  feel,  that  politics  cannot  be  made  a 
matter  of  imagination  and  feeling,  but  that 
the  gr«a^  interest  of  a  great  nation  must  be 
treated  without  passion,  prejudice,  or  poet- 
ry. Louis  Philippe  has  very  naturally 
some  sentiments  of  affection  for  De  La- 
martine. Mademoiselle  des  Roys  was  the 
mother  of  the  poet,  and  she  was  as  good 
as  she  was  charming.  Her  mother  was 
governess  to  the  royal  princes,  and  brought 
up  her  daughter  with  the  now  King  of  the 
French,  and  with  Madame  Adelaide,  his 
sister.  The  King  of  the  French  never  for- 
gets  the  associates  of  his  earlier  years,  and 
the  family  of  De  Lamartine,  at  least  on  the 
maternal  side,  is  regarded  by  him  with  re- 
spect and  interest.  Yet  De  Lamartine  can 
never  now  become  his  minister. 

Whoever  desires  to  see  this  extraordi- 
nary man  to  advantage,  should  make  a 
journey  to  Macon  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. There,  in  the  neighboring  C/td- 
teau  de  St,  Point,  the  author  of  the  Har- 
monies, the  Meditations,  and  the  Souvenirs^ 
will  be  seen  as  the  man  who  has  never 
made  a  personal  enemy  and  never  lost  a 
friend.  Gentle,  noble,  pure,  serene,  gene- 
rous, kind,  he  will  welcome  the  stranger  to 
hii  interesting  and  antique  dwelling,  and 
amuse,  delight|  and  improve  him.     His 
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visitor  will  find  him  a  glorions  host,  and 
an  inimitable  companion.  His  large  heart 
admits  within  it  all  who  are  entitled  to  es- 
teem and  admiration,  and  he  is  ever  ready 
to  sympathife  with  human  suffering,  and 
to  seek  to  provide  a  remedy  for  every  wo. 
As  a  man  and  a  friend  he  cannot  be  sur- 
passed ;  as  a  poet  he  is  unrivalled  in 
France ;  as  a  statesman  and  politician  be 
is  most  defective.  Some  would  style  him 
a  "  girotteWe." 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  best  of  men ! 
They  mistake  so  often  their  own  qualifi- 
cations, and  are  in  favor  of  their  weaker 
f joints.  For  myself  I  can  only  admire  and 
ove  De  Lamartine,  and  wish  him  years  of 
happiness  and  a  life  of  delight,  for  his  hap- 
piness is  virtue,  and  his  delight  ia  to  do 
good,  and  render  others  joyful. 


MARBLES  OF  XANTHUS. 
Fcom  the  I^ndoD  LHerary  Gasette. 

Acts  of  public  interest  are  often  attended 
by  circumstances  of  private  sorrow:  thus 
the  removal  of  these  memorials  of  ancient 
art  has  been  marked  by  the  loss  of  a  young, 
promising,  and  dear  relative,  whose  prema- 
ture death  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
lines  from  the  pen  of  a  sweet  and  gifted 
female  poet: — 

Marbles  of  Xanthus  !  vanish 'd  from  that  shore, 
Rich  in  remembfance  of  heart-stirring  lore, 
Scene  of  heroic  deeds,  of  arts  refined, 
Proofs  indestroctible  of  mightier  mind, 
Would  Heaven  ye  still,  from  artist's  gaze  conceai'd, 
Stood  in  your  deep  retirement  unreveal'd  I 
Treasures  of  ancient  glory  though  ye  be, 
Records  of  death  ye  only  are  to  me  ! 

Marbles  of  Xanthus !  why,  with  poisonouv  toil, 
Have  ye  been  dragged  to  grace  a  stranger  soil  f 
Why  scorn'd  the  passionate  appeal  of  love, 
The  curse  denounced  on  him  who  dared  remove 
Tombs  to  departed  spirits  consecrate, 
Making  the  grieved  heart  yet  more  desolate  ?* 
The  curse  has  fallen — speak,  Marbles,  fur  the  dead, 
Not  on  th*  offending,  but  the  innocent  head. 

Marbles  of  Xanthus  !  on  the  Lycian  strand 
Better  had  ye  been  spoil'd  by  Moslem  hand  * 
Could  ye  not  scape  the  traveller's  hungry  eye, 
Dooming  the  loving  and  the  loved  to  die  ? 
Oould  ye  not  spare  tiie  sapling,  when  the  oak 
Had  full'n,  all  verdant,  by  ibe  lightning's  stroke  ? 
Was  it  for  you  a  widow'd  mother  gave 
Her  dear  first-born  to  fill  a  Grecian  grave  ? 

Marbles  of  Xanthus  !  monuments  of  fame. 
Henceforth  ye  bear  indelible  his  name  .'f 
Nor  his  alone — others  there  are  who  fell 
In  the  same  reckless  toil,  whose  doom  ye  tell. 
Can  kindred  hearts  abjure  fond  nature's  tie, 
And  feol  no  anguish  when  their  loved  ones  die  f 
Ask  the  reft  father  and  the  sorrowing  wife. 
Are  ye  not  boui^ht  with  waste  of  human  life  ? 

♦  Vide  Mr.  Fellowcs*  work. 

f  Lieut.  Alfred  Burton  (son  of  the  lamented  CajiCata  A. 
B."),  Major  Much  (leaving  an  aged  father),  and  eight  pci* 
vates  of  the  Roval  Marines  of  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  Mooaitl^ 
fell  vietiint  to  the  maUria  in  this  iU-fetad  exped^ios. 
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It  mav  be  remembered,  that  on  the  re- 
tarn  a(  Mr.  Stephens  from  his  mission  Ic 
Central  America,  lie   [iHsscd  ibrough   Yu' 
CMtan,  viaiiing  some  of  the  ruined  citiea  ol 
the  aboriginal  inhabitanlti,  and  hearing  of 
Bany  more.    CircumstanceH  prevented  hi 
from    then    pursuing    his    researches, 
brtnjring  nway  any  considerable  relics;  b 
he   left  VucsiaD  with  the  Tuil  intention  of 
reiurninir  to  make  a  more  thorough 
|iloralion,  nnd  to   form  an  American 
>euiD :  a  purpose    which    he   carried 
alTuct  in  about  a  year  after  hia  first  vi 
•nd  these  volumes  coDtain  a  narrative  of 
bii  travels,  and  the  result  of  his  researches. 

Mr.  f^lephens  was  Dccnrapnnicd  on  this, 
■■  on  the  former  occasion,  by  Mr.  Gather- 
wood,  an  artist,  to  survey  the  sites  and  copy 
tfce  ruins.  Dr.  Cabot,  a  physician  and  or- 
Siihologist,  also  volunteered  to  accompany 
tb«  present  expedition  ;  hut  his  presence 
conlributet  little  to  the  story  beyond  an 
■ecasional  account  of  the  eflecis  produced 
fcy  his  medical  skill.  With  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  (he  explorations  of  the  party 
were  limited  to  (wo  degrees  of  longitude 
(HS-90),  and  little  more  than  one  of  lati- 
tude, (-iO-Sl)  :  further  progress  was  check- 
ed by  the  scantily-inhabited  and  primeval 
condition  of  the  country  ;  and  Ur.Stephens, 

it  seems  to  us,  was  not  amply  provided 

funds  or  appliances  proportioned  to  the 
object,  but  trusted,  American-like,  to  the 
ghance  of  good-natured  help.  A  further 
difficulty  was  (he  na(urc  of  the  ciimaie, 
trtiich  induced  feverand  ague  when  exposed 
•t  certain  places  in  certain  seasons.  In  de- 
■pite  of  ail  such  drawbacks,  Mr.  Stephens 
Visited  upwards  of  forty  ruins  of  cities, 
aearly  forty  of  which  are  within  the  limits 
Wfore  mentioned.     The  most  perfect  dis- 

tlayed  remains  of  extensive  and  elaborate 
aildinss  creeled  ou  artificial  mounds,  and 
far  ibe  most  part  rising  above  each  other 
io  a  succcsaion  of  triple  terraces  ;  (he 
Whefs  exhibited  ruins  moro  analogous  to 
Jboaa  of  Babylon,  the  giround  being  thickly 
Mrewed  with  fragments,  but  no  building  re- 
ftainiug  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  the 

relator  to  determine  its  character  from 
t  particular  ruin.  Startling  as  these  re- 
mits are,  Mr.  Stephens  thinks  that  a  more 
curate  survey,  or,  properly  speaking,  a 
trough  clearing  of  the  Tropieal  forest, 
lald  discoveT  greater  wonders  ;  for  some 
bit  moat  successful  feats  were  the  result 
^  aocidvnt— a  haphazard  line  through  a 


!  of  abject 
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forest  which  happened  ii 
or  the  local  knowledge  . 
particular  Indian,  after  the  man  hat 
with  wonder,  the  interest  the  fore  ^ 
attached  to  what  (he  natives  term  "old 
walls."  In  the  use  of  the  word  cities,  how- 
ever, some  limitation  should  perhaps  be 
placed  upon  the  modern  European  notions 
of  the  term.  It  seems  probable  that  tba 
greater  number  of  these  buildings  were  do- 
voted  to  religious  purposes,  the  mass  of 
(he  people  remaining  i 
slavery  or  degradation  i 
power  of  erecting  ihet 
siderahle  scientific  knowledge  in  the  super- 
intendents, a  high  degree  of  mechanical 
dex(cri(y  in  the  workmen,  and  a  thickly- 
peopled  country.  It  would,  however,  be 
going  too  far  to  conclude  (hat  the  cities  or 
sites  of  these  buildings  were  inhabited  by 
an  active  and  industrious  population,  bear- 
ing a  proportion,  ns  in  modern  Europe,  to 
the  character  of  the  public  buildings  of  the 
place.  They  were  the  works  of  super- 
stition :  it  is  probable  that  such  knowledge 
as  existed  was  confined  to  the  priestly 
caste,  nnd  that  while  these  gorgeous  but 
barbaric  piles  were  erected  for  them,  the 
builders  were  in  a  state  of  abject  ignorance 
d  poverty,  differing  little  from  that  in 
liich  they  are  now  found.  The  religioui 
les  erected  by  the  same  people  under  lbs 
ts  and  influence  of  the  Romish  mi ssion- 
ies,  afford  an  analogous  example  of  what 
;  mean, — a  splendid  church  and  convent] 
congregation  of  Indians  in  the  lowest 
condition  both  material  and  mental. 

These  researches  more  than  confirm  the 
assertion,  as  to  the  number  of  ruins  to  be 
id  wiihin  a  small  space,  hazarded  by 
Mr.   Norman    in    his    touch-and-go   tour, 
from   the   information   of  the   natives,  or 
bably  from  Mr.  Stephens  himself.     The 
descriptions  also  exhibit  considerable  diver< 
aity  of  style  in  the  details,  amidst  a  con- 
iderable  uniformity  of  building.     In  other 
espects,   no  new  discoveries    have    been 
nade  respecting  the  advancement  or  the 
haracter  of  this  mysterious  people  ;  per- 
haps they  are  rather  lowered  than  raised. 
If  they  equal  in  meehanical  execution  the 
builders  of  t'alenqiie,  and  approach  them  in 
design  for  (perhaps  symbolical)  ortiaments, 
they  fall  far  below  them  in  imitation  of  the 
■      nan    figure.      To    us,   who   profess   no 
lUte  knowledge  of  American  antiquities, 
points  of  novelty  which  Mr.  Stephens 
elicited  appear  to  be  these.     The  arch 
I  known  to  this  people.     The  mounds 
terraces  which  support  the  upper  build- 
igs  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  solid  masses 
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of  heaped-up  earth  ;  but  on  exploring  what 
was  traditionally  said  to  be  a  cave,  it  was 
discoTered,  and  a  systematic  examination 
confirmed  the  fact)  that  in  many  cases  these 
mounds  contained  chambers,  sometimes 
square,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
hay-rick,  and  once  connected  by  passages. 
They  were  all,  however,  empty,  and  their 
uses  could  not  be  ascertained.  Both  pil- 
lars  and  columns  have  been  discovered  i  the 
latter,  in  their  most  perfect  form,  approach- 
ing a  bald  Greek  Doric.  At  Kabah,  one 
of  the  cities  till  now  unvisited,  greater 
variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the  apart- 
ments was  seen :  in  one  city  an  internal 
staircase  was  found  leading  to  the  top  of 
the  building  ;  in  another,  the  interior  rooms 
were  built  up  with  solid  masonry,  evident* 
ly  as  the  work  proceeded,  the  ceiling  being 
finished  last.  At  the  ruins  of  Tuloom,  on 
the  sea-coast,  the  entire  wall  of  a  city  was 
traceable,  the  perpendicular  cliff  forming 
the  defence  on  the  sea-side :  and  we  may 
remark  that  the  remains  on  the  coast  and 
the  island  of  Cosumel  often  appear  to  be 
of  a  superior  character  to  those  in  the  in- 
terior— less  elaborate  in  ornament,  but 
more  simple  and  useful-looking  in  design. 
The  only  exception  to  this  opinion  is  a 
gateway  and  connected  ruins  at  Labna, 
which  Mr.  Stephens  pronounces  equal  to 
any  Egyptian  remains ;  and  the  plate  con- 
firms this  opinion.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  serpent  is  constantly  found  among 
the  ornaments;  and  there  is  a  represen- 
tation of  a  Death's  head  and  cross-bones 
which  would  do  honor  to  any  English 
church-yard.  Mr.  Stephens  attaches  great 
importance  to  some  carved  wooden  lintels  i 
but  carviAfir  on  wood  is  by  no  means  rare 
—the  paddle  of  the  veriest  savage  is  often 
carved.  A  paved  causeway,  perfect  for  a 
short  space,  has  been  discovered  ;  and  it  is 
said  by  Indian  tradition  to  have  led  from 
one  of  the  principal  ruins  to  the  present 
capital. 

The  zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Stephens  in  exploring  these  ruins,  is 
worthy  of  high  praise ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Uxmal,  whither  Waldeck  had 
been  before  him,  all  that  he  has  done  is 
clear  accession,  and  which  no  one  else 
seems  likelv  to  have  attempted.  Allow- 
ance must  also  be  made  for  the  difficulties 
Mr.  Stephens  had  to  contend  with,  in 
limited  means,  listless  laborers,  indififer- 
ence,  and  ignorance  in  the  native  whites, 
(except  here  and  there  a  padre,)  as  well  as 
the  labor  of  clearing  in  a  tropical  country, 
and  the  efifects  of  fever,  which  sometimes 
prostrated  the  travellers  amid  the  ruins  ibtj 


were  exploring.  The  discoveries,  how- 
ever, might  have  been  presented  in  a  more 
specific  and  satisfactory  form.  Aiming  at 
a  popular  narrative,  the  author's  plan  of 
composition  is  too  particular  for  a  general 
view,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  detailed  for 
an  antiquarian  exposition.  Large  and  ela- 
borate drawings,  with  the  drily  technical 
account  of  a  mere  surveyor,  were  not  de- 
sirable :  but  we  think  a  better  eflTect  would 
have  been  produced  and  a  more  distinct 
impression  left  of  the  ruins  of  Yucatan, 
had  he  entirely  separated  the  architectural 
accounts  from  the  narrative  of  his  travels, 
presented  each  ruin  successively,  and  ac- 
companied the  more  important  ones  with 
fuller  details.  The  story  miffht  have  been 
shorter,  but  its  effects  would  have  been 
more  telling. 

In  such  parts  of  the  work  as  belong  more 
immediately  to  travels,  Mr.  Stephens  ex- 
hibits his  wonted  spirits  and  animation 
In  the  account  of  his  contrivances  at  the 
ruins,  there  is  often  a  Robinson  Crusoe-like 
character ;  and  in  their  exploration  of  the 
caves  and  subterranean  wells,  from  which 
in  the  dry  season  the  inhabitants  labori- 
ously draw  their  supplies  of  water,  there  is 
often  considerable  interest.  Wandering  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  country,  the  author 
saw  the  people — Indians,  Whites,  and  mix- 
ed breeds — in  their  genuine  and  undis- 
guised character ;  and  his  pictures  of  this 
Primitive  society  have  a  curious  novelty. 
lut  as  a  whole,  there  is  something  of  the 
tediousness  of  a  twice-told  tale  about  these 
mere  ''incidents  of  travel."  The  proba- 
bility of  this  Mr.  Stephens  seems  to  have 
felt;  but,  instead  of  shortening  his  hookahs 
has  labored  his  descriptions. 

It  is  the  confirmed  opinion  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, that  the  cities  whose  ruins  he  has 
investigated  were  not  the  work  of  an  ex- 
tinct people,  but  of  the  race  which  Cortes 
found  in  Mexico,  and  which  still  inhabits 
the  country.  His  arguments  for  this  view 
are  entitled  to  attention ;  and  one  of  the 
most  cogent  is  the  general  destruction  of 
the  Indian  priesthood  and  nobility  by  the 
policy  and  religion  of  the  Spaniards.  But 
if  the  people  were  the  same,  they  were  in 
their  decline:  they  might  have  the  me- 
chanical skill  to  practise  arts  which  had 
descended  to  them,  just  as  the  Roman  war- 
like machines  in  the  decline  of  the  Empire 
were  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  their  an- 
cestors; but  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors 
was  gone.  To  the  mere  argument  of  their 
antiquity  Mr.  Stephens  opposes  the  effeets 
of  tropical  vegetation  ana  rains  in  haaten- 
ing  rum  i  and  this  not  altogether  ai  a  mat^ 
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r  of  reasoning,  but  of  experience.    On  h 
at  arrival  he  snw 
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On  the  G.teenlli  at  eleven  o'clock,  we  reached 
le  hncicnila  of  Uxmal.  li  sioud  in  its  suit  ot 
gmy,  with  caiile-yard,  lar^  trees,  and 
ik»,  the  same  Off  when  we  toil  ii;  but  there 
ire  no  friends  of  old  lo  welcome  us ;  ihe  Del- 
lOnico  mnjor  dome  hnd  gone  to  Tobasco,  and 
le  Other  hod  been  obliged  to  leave  on  account 
'  illness.  The  Mayoral  remembered  ub,  but 
8  did  not  know  him;  and  we  determined  to 
Itu  00  and  take  (ip  our  abode  iinniedia'«ly  in 
le  rnine.  Stopping  bul  a  few  minutes  to  give 
irectionHoboi]'.  the  luggage,  we  mounted  agnin, 
id  in  ten  minutes,  emerging  from  (he  woods, 
ime  out  upon  the  open  neld ;  in  which,  grand 
\i  lody  aa  when  we  saw  it  before,  aiood  the 
[ohm  of  the  Dwarf:  ^ut  Ihe  first  glance  ehow- 
!  lu  that  a  vear  had  made  great  changes.  The 
dea  of  Ihe  lol\y  structure,  then  bare  and  auk- 
i,  were  now  covered  willi  high  grass,  bushes. 
IM  weeds,  Bind  on  the  tup  were  bushes  and 
Dang  trees  twenty  fee'  high.  The  Plouse  of 
le Ntrna  was  nlmost  smothered ;  and  the  whole 
t\d  waa  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  gross 
id  weeds,  over  which  we  could  barely  look  aE 
8  rode  through.  The  foundations,  terraces, 
ad  tops  of  the  buildings,  were  overgrown ; 
veda  and  vines  were  rioting  and  creeping  on 
lefogadee;  and  mounds,  terraces,  and  ruins, 
«re  a  mass  of  destroying  verdure.  A  strong 
id  vigorouB  nature  waa  stni»gUng  for  mastery 
rer  art,  wrapping  the  city  in  its  suffocating  em- 
ntees,  and  burying  it  from  siglit.  It  seemed 
■  if  the  grave  was  closing  over  a  friend,  and 
»  had  arrived  barely  in  time  to  take  our  fare- 
Fell 

Amid  this  mass  of  desolation,  grand  and  state- 
_r  oa  when  we  left  it,  stood  the  Casa  del  Gober- 
nador,  but  with  alt  its  terraces  covered,  nnd  se- 
parated from  ua  by  a  mass  of  impenetrable  ver- 
dure. 

On  the  leH  of  tlie  held  was  an  overgrown  mil- 
pa,  along  U.u  edge  of  which  a  path  led  in  front 
of  tbtt  miilding.  Following  this  path,  we  turned 
dw  eoraor  of  the  terrace,  and  on  the  farthest 
^e  dismounted,  and  tied  our  horses.  The  grass 
nd  weed*  were  above  our  heads,  and  wo  could 
•ee  nothing.  The  Mayoral  broke  a  way  through 
iheni,  and  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  terrace, 
Working  our  way  over  the  stones  with  much 
toil,  wa  reached  the  top  of  ilie  highest  ten 
Here,  too,  the  grass  and  weeds  were  of  the  t 
nnk  growth.  We  moved  directly  to  ttie 
■t  tiw  East  end,  dnd  onlered  the  first  open  door. 
Here  the  Mnyoral  wished  us  to  toke  up  our 
■bode ;  but  we  knew  the  localities  better  tlian 
be  did,  and,  creeping  along  the  froni  as  close  tti 
e  wall  OS  possible,  cutting  some  of  the  bushes 
ftod  tearing  apart  and  irampling  down  otliert, 
we  reached  the  centre  aparimenL  Hen 
■topped.  Swarms  of  hnt«,  roused  by  oui  , 
proxuh,  fluttered  find  flaw  through  the  long 
chamber,  and  pnsscd  out  at  the  doors. 

The  mnt  of  Yucatan  is  water.  On  the 
laigc  piaaiationa  li  is  preserved  in  immense 


ielems;  and  the  neighboring  Indians, 
though  nominally  fiee,  are  in  reality  slaves 
of  the  tank.  In  the  remoter  rillages,  when 
the  natural  or  artificial  ponds  are  exbauiit- 
ed  in  the  dry  season,  they  have  to  draw  a 
supply  from  subterranean  wells,  ivhicb,  if 
water  were  expended  in  the  English  man- 
ner, would  occupy  the  whole  lime  of  every- 
body in  procuring  this  necessary  fluid.  Be- 
fore the  civilization  of  the  country  had  de- 
clined, this  natural  want  was  supplied  by  a 
great  number  of  ponds,  with  wells  or  im- 
mense jars  at  the  bottom,  nrtilicially  paved 
by  two  layers  of  stones,  the  upper  cover- 
■  ig  the  joints  of  the  lower  layer,  and  ihe 
ilerstices  carefully  closed  wilh  cement. 
Neglected,  and  half  filled  with  mud,  the 
discovery  of  these  arli6cial  reservoira, 
like  most  discoveries  in  Yucatan,  was  only 

de  by  the  accident  of  some  speculative 
Spaniard  clearing  out  his  pond.  Still  Mr. 
Stephens  thinks  the  country  could  not  have 
watered  the  population  it  formerly  contain- 
ed, according  to  English  modes  of  drink- 
ing ;  and  he  offers  this  ingenious  solution. 
"  Among  the  wonders  unfolded  by  the  disco- 
very of  these  ruined  cities,  what  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  our  minds  waa  the  (act 
that  their  immense  popuiniion  existed  in  a  re- 
gion so  scantily  supplied  with  water.  Through- 
out the  whole  country  there  is  no  slream,  or 
sprJnej  or  living  fountain  ;  and,  but  for  the  ex- 
traordinary caves  and  hollows  in  the  rocks  from 
which  the  inhabitants  at  this  day  drink,  they 
must  have  been  entirely  dependent  upon  arti- 
ficial fountains,  and  htcrally  upon  the  rain  that 
came  down  from  heaven.  But  on  this  point 
there  is  one  important  conei deration.  The  abo- 
rigines of  this  country  had  no  horses  or  cattle 
or  large  domestic  animals,  and  tbe  supply  re- 
quired (or  the  use  of  man  only  was  comparative- 
ly small.  Perhaps  at  this  day,  wilh  different 
wants  end  habits,  the  same  county  would  not 
support  the  same  amount  of  population.  And 
besides,  the  Indian  now  inhabiting  that  dry  and 
thirsty  region  illustraies  the  effect  of  continual 
scarcity,  habit,  and  training,  in  subduing  the 
appetites.  Water  is  to  him  oa  to  the  Arab  of 
the  desert,  a  scarce  and  precious  commodity. 
When  he  puts  down  the  load  from  his  back,  his 
body  streaming  with  peraiijrafion,  a  few  sips  of 
water  dipped  up  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  from  a 
hollow  rock  sullice  to  quench  his  thirst.  Still, 
under  any  circumstances,  tlie  sources  of  supply 
present  one  of  the  most  ioteresiing  features  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  I  hcee  ruined  cities, 
and  go  to  coolirm  behef  m  the  vast  numbers  and 
power  OS  well  as  Ihe  laborious  industry  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants." 

From  the  noture  of  the  subject,  and  the 
necessity  of  plans  and  cngravinge  to  illua- 
iraie  it  with  efieci,  we  must  refer  to  the 
volumes  for  any  specific  account  of  the 
discoveriea  of  Mr.  Stephens;  bul  an  ex. 
tract  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  dilBcul- 
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ties  be  had  to  enconnter  from  the  charac- 
ter of  his  laborers,  and  give  a  specimen  of 
his  style. 

INGLESES  AT  KABAII. 

Late. in  the  afternoon  we  returned  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  in  the  evening  had  a  levee  of  visitors. 
The  sensation  we  had  created  in  the  village  had 
gone  on  increasing,  and  the  Indians  were  really 
mdisposcd  to  work  for  us  at  all.  The  arrival  o^ 
a  stranger  even  from  Merida  or  Campeacby 
was  an  extraordinary  event,  and  no  Ingleses  had 
ever  been  seen  there  before.  The  circumstance 
that  we  had  come  to  work  amon?  the  ruins  was 
wonderful,  incomprehensible.  Within  the  me- 
mor>  of  the  oldest  Indians  thepe  remains  had 
never  been  disturbed.  The  account  of  the  dig- 
ging up  of  the  bones  in  San  Francisco  had 
reached  them,  and  they  had  much  conversation 
with  each  other  and  with  the  padrecito  about  us. 
It  was  a  strange  thing,  they  said,  that  men  with 
strange  faces,  and  a  language  they  could  not 
understand,  had  come  among  them  to  disinter 
their  ruined  cities ;  and,  simple  as  their  ances- 
tors when  the  Spaniards  first  came  among  them, 
they  said  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  nigh. 

It  was  late  the  next  day  when  we  reached  the 
ruins.  We  could  not  set  out  before  the  Indians, 
for  they  might  disappoint  us  altogether,  and  we 
could  do  nothing  until  they  came  ;  but,  once  on 
the  ground,  we  soon  had  them  at  work.  On 
both  sides  we  watched  each  other  closely, 
though  from  somewhat  diflferent  motives ;  they 
from  utter  inability  to  comprehend  our  plans  and 
purposes,  and  we  from  the  fear  that  we  should 
get  no  work  out  of  them.  If  one  of  us  spoke, 
Uiey  all  stopped  to  listen ;  if  we  moved,  thev 
stopped  to  gaze  upon  us.  Mr.  Catherwood's 
drawing-materials,  tripod,  sextant,  and  compass, 
were  very  suspicious ;  and  occasionally  Doctor 
Cabot  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  astonish- 
ment by  bringing  down  a  bird  as  it  flew  through 
the  air.  By  the  time  they  were  fairly  broken  in 
to  know  what  they  had  to  do,  it  was  necessary 
to  return  to  the  village. 

The  same  labor  was  repeated  the  next  day 
with  a  new  set  of  men  ;  but,  by  continual  super- 
vision, and  urging,  we  managed  to  get  consider- 
able work  done.  Albino  was  a  valuable  auxili- 
ary ;  indeed,  without  him  I  could  hardly 
have  got  on  at  all.  We  had  not  fairly  discover- 
ed his  intelligence  until  we  lef\  Uxmal.  There 
all  had  a  beaten  track  to  move  in :  but  on  the 
road  little  things  were  constantly  occurring  in 
which  he  showed  an  ingenuity  and  a  fertility  of 
resource  that  saved  us  from  many  annoyances. 
He  had  been  a  soldier ;  and  at  the  siege  of 
Campeacby  had  received  a  sabre-cut  in  a  fleshy 
part  of  the  body,  which  rather  intimated  that  he 
was  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  when  the 
sabre  overtook  him.  Having  received  neither 
pay  for  his  services  nor  pension  for  his  wound, 
ne  was  a  little  disgusted  with  patriotism  and 
fighting  for  his  country.  He  was  by  trade  a 
blacksmith ;  which  business,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Donna  Joaquina  Peon,  he  had  given  up 
to  enter  our  service.  His  usefulness  and  capacity 
were  first  clearly  brought  out  at  Kabah.  Know- 
ing the  character  of  the  Indians,  speaking  their 
language,  and  being  bat  a  few  degrees  remov- 


ed from  them  by  blood,  he  could  flret  out  of  them 
twice  as  much  work  as  I  could.  Him,  too,  they 
could  ask  questions  about  us,  and  lighten  labor 
by  the  indulgence  of  social  humor ;  and  very 
soon  I  had  only  to  give  instructions  as  to  what 
work  was  to  be  done,  and  leave  the  whole 
management  of  it  to  him. 

Turning  from  the  past  to  the  present, 
here  is  a  lively  sketch  of 

ELECTIONS   IN  YUCATAN. 

Though  practically  enduring,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  appendage  of  an  aristocratic  govern- 
ment, the  Indians,  who  carried  us  on  their  shoul- 
ders and  our  loads  on  their  backs,  have  as  good 
votes  as  their  masters ;  and  it  was  painful  to 
have  lost  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Demo- 
cratic principle  m  operation  among  the  only 
true  and  real  native  American  party ;  the  spec- 
tacle beinc?,  as  we  were  told,  in  the  case  of  the 
hacienda  Indians,  one  of  exceeding  impressive- 
ness,  not  to  say  sublimitv.  These,  being  criados, 
or  servants,  in  debt  to  their  masters  and  their 
bodies  mortgaged,  go  up  to  the  village  unani- 
mous in  opinion  and  purpose,  without  partiality 
or  preiuoice  either  in  favor  of  or  against 
parircular  men  or  measures:  they  have  no 
bank  questions,  nor .  questions  of  internal  im-  * 
provement,  to  consider ;  no  angry  discussions 
about  the  talents,  private  characters,  or  publie 
services  of  candidates ;  and,  above  all,  they  are 
free  from  the  degrading  imputation  of  man-wor- 
ship, for  in  general  they  have  not  the  least  idea 
for  whom  they  are  voting.  All  they  have  to  da 
is  to  put  into  a  box  a  little  piece  of  paper  given 
to  them  by  the  master  or  major-domo,  for  which 
they  are  to  have  a  holyday.  The  only  danger 
is,  that,  in  the  confusion  of  greeting  acquain- 
tances, they  may  get  their  papers  changed; 
and  when  this  happens,  they  are  almost  invari- 
ably found  soon  alter  committing  some  offence 
against  hacienda  discipline,  for  which  these  in* 
dependent  electors  are  pretty  sure  to  get  flog- 
ged by  the  major-domo. 

In  the  villages,  the  indifference  to  political 
distinctions,  aud  the  discrimination  of  the  public 
in  rewarding  unobtrusive  merit,  are  no  less 
worthy  of  admiration  ;  for  Indian  alcaldes  are 
frequently  elected  without  being  aware  that  they 
have  been  held  up  for  the  sufl'rages  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens ;  they  pass  the  day  of  election  oo 
the  ground,  and  fso  home  without  knowing  any 
thing  about  it  The  night  before  their  term  is 
to  commence,  the  retiring  functionaries  go  round 
the  village  and  catch  thcpe  unconscious  favor- 
ites of  the  people,  put  them  into  the  cabildo,and 
keep  them  together  all  night,  that  they  may  be 
at  hand  in  the  morning  to  receive  the  staves  and 
take  the  oath  of  office. 

These  little  peculiarities  were  told  to  us  as 
facts ;  and  of  such  a  population  I  can  believe 
them  to  be  true.  At  all  events,  the  term  of  the 
incumbent  officers  was  just  expiring :  the  next 
morning  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  inaugura- 
tion was  to  t&e  place ;  and  the  Indians  going 
out  of  office  were  actively  engaged  in  hnnting 
up  their  successors  and  bringing  them  together 
in  the  cabildo.  Before  retiring,  we  went  in  with 
the  Padrecito  to  look  at  them.  Most  of  them  had 
been  brought  in,  but  some  were  still  wantiiig. 


1S43.] 

Tliey  were  Biiting  round  ft  large  (able,  on  which 
Iny  ihi-  record  of  iheir  elcellon;  and,  W  beguile 
the  leiliousneaB  of  iheir  honomble  imprison- 
ment, ihcy  had  inBlruraenti  by  ihem,  calkd  mu- 
■ical,  wliich  kept  up  a  terrible  noise  all  ni^ht 
Whatever  were  the  cireuniBiances  of  their  elec- 
tion, ihdr  conRnemcnl  for  the  niglii  was,  iio 
doubt,  a  wise  precaution,  to  insure  their  being 
wber  in  the  morning. 

The  Mestiza  bull  will  give  an  idea  of 
Tacatan  society  in  the  ioierior.  It  most 
be  understood  that  it  is  altogether  the 
faDcybnll  of  a  son  of  salurnalia  ;  ilie  sup- 
posed Mestizas  being  White  ludies  in  mas- 
querade dress,  but  (vithout  a  masli- 

TBE  BkLL. 

The  hkyte  de  dia  wiu  intended  lo  give  a  pi'e- 
tUM  of  lite  at  a  hacienda:  and  there  were  [wo 
promineot  pcraonHges,  who  did  not  appear  the 
ereoing  bclore,  called  Sscalee,  being  the  oflicers 
atteadnnt  upon  the  ancient  caciques,  and  repre- 
■eoting  them  in  theii'  nDthority  over  the  Indians. 
■  ■  •  These  were  the  managcra  and  manlera  of 
•creroonieB,  nitli  abEolute  and  unlimited  autliori 
y  over  the  whole  company;  and.  as  ihey  hoast- 
M|  they  bad  a  right  to  whip  Itie  Mealizas  if  they 

~  ■  Ab  each  Meeliza  arrived,  Ihcy  ouictly   put 

Ude  the  gentleman  escorting  hcramt  conducted 

■*  lady  to  her  seat.     If  tlie  gentleman  did  not 

'ts  way  readily,  they  tonic  hini  fay  Ilic  ehoul- 

raand  walked  him  lo  the  other  end  of  the  Hoar 

Amnrmd  followed  wherever  they  moved ;  and  all 

|ha  lime  the  coin  paiiy  nusBBseoibling,  they  threw 

ft^rery  thing  into  laughter  and  confuEion  by  their 

'vhnnaicul  eHbrts  to  preserve  order. 

I       At  lenttth  they  iinderLook  tn  clear  a  space  for 

AmeiOg ;  baching  the  company  in  a  summary 

my  na  fur  as  they  could  go,  and  then  taking  ttie 

'  — 1  and  boys  by  the  shoulder  and  jamming 

IB  down  upon  the  floor.     While  they  were 

m  engaged,  a  stuut  gentleman,  of  reapecinhle 

MOrancr,  holding  some  high  office  in  the  vil- 

ige,  appeared  in  Ac  doorway,  quietly  lighting 

"'liner  straw  cigar ;  and  ti»  soon  as  they  enw 

1  they  desisted  from  the  work  they  hnd  in 

ind,  aod  in  the  capricious  and  wanton  exercise 

f  Iheir  arbitrary  power,  rushed  across,  seized 

'  ijdraggudhinito  thecenlrcof  thclloor,  hoisl- 


_.  .  ^  that  coni'ulBed 

B  whole  mmpany  wiili  laughter.    The  sides 

f  the  elevated  ilignitary  fhook,  tlie  vaqucrn 

Mk  under  him,  and  they  were  near  coming 

_^_iWD  Wgeiher. 

K  Thia  over,  the  rogues  came  directly  upon  me. 
^  Inglea  hod  not  long  escaped  iJieir  eye.  I  had 
~'''i  difficulty  avoided  a  scene,  and  my  time 
_  ned  DOW  to  have  come.  The  one  with  the 
leiqtM's  mantle  led  the  way  with  Ions  strides, 
~fa  r*iaed  in  the  air,  a  loud  voire,  and  liis  eyes, 
g  with  frolic  and  mischici',  fasti^ned  upon 
The  crowd  followed,  and  1  was  a  little 
_jitof  ao  attempt  to  hoist  mo  too  on  llieshoul- 
■  ef  a  vaquero ;  but  all  at  ooce  he  etoppud 
'  and,  unexpectedly  changing  his  language, 
d  Upon  mc  widi  a  loud  burungue  iaMuya. 


or   TBAV£L  IN   YUCiTjlS. 

All  knew  that  I  did  not  understand  a  word  he 
said,  and  the  laugh  was  strong  against  me.  1  waa 
a  litde  nnnoycd  at  being  made  such  a'mark ;  but, 
recollecting  the  achievement  of  our  vernacular 
at  Nohcacab,  1  answered  him  with  an  EngliEh 
oration.  The  efiect  was  insianianeoua.  IJehiul 
never  before  heard  a  language  iliat  he  could  not 
understand;  bent  his  ear  earnestly,  na  if  by  close 
allenlion  he  could  catch  Ihe  meaning ;  and  looked 
up  with  an  air  of  real  perplexity,  that  turned  the 
laugh  completely  against  him.  He  began  again ; 
and  I  answered  with  a  stanza  of  Greek  poetry, 
whicli  had  hung  by  me  in  some  unaccoim table 
way.  This  Bgiiin  completely  silenced  him ;  and 
lie  dropped  the  tide  Ingles,  put  his  amis  around 
my  neck,  called  me  "  nmigo,"  and  made  a  cove- 
nant not  to  speak  in  any  language  but  Castilian. 
This  over,  he  ordered  the  music  to  commence, 

Slanted  a  vaquero  on  the  floor,  and  led  out  a 
lestiza  lo  dance,  again  threw  all  the  hystandera 
into  conl'usion,  and  sat  down  quietly  on  llie  Door 
at  my  feel.  Alt  thcMestizas  wire  again  called 
out  in  order,  presenting  the  same  pretty  spectacle 
1  had  seen  the  evening  before.  And  llierc  wnsona 
whom  1  had  noticed  then,  not  more  than  SOeen, 
delicate  and  fragile,  wiih  eyes  so  sotland  dovclike 
thatitwasimpossible  to  look  upon  them  without  a 
feeling  of  tenderness.  She  seemed  sent  into  iho 
world  to  be  cherished  and  cared  for,  and  closeted 
like  the  finest  china,  the  very  emblem  of  purity, 
innocence  and  loveliness ;  and,  as  1  had  learned, 
she  wns  the  child  of  shame,  being  ilie  rrjanza  or 
natural  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  the  village. 
Perhan  sit  was  ihat|Bhe  seemed  so  ill  filled  to  buf- 
I'el  wili  conIumely"and  reproach  that  gave  such 
an  indescribable  iniereai  to  her  appearance ;  but 
Ibrtunately  brought  up  in  her  fntlivr'a  house,  sJie 
may  go  ttiruugh  life  without  meeting  an  averted 
face  or  feeling  that  a  stain  rests  upon  her  name. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  presence  of  this  se- 
norilnon  the  floor  did  not  escape  ihe  keen  eyes  of 
the  mercurial  fiscal.  All  at  once  he  became  ex- 
cited and  rcEilces ;  and,  starting  to  his  feet,  gaaed 
at  her  for  a  moment  as  il'  entranced  by  a  vision ; 
and  dien,  aa  if  carried  away  by  his  esciiemenl, 
and  ulierlv  uncooBciou;  ol'  what  he  was  about, 
he  pusheil  aside  the  vaquero  who  was  dancing 
with  her,  and  flinging  his  sombrero  on  the 
ground,  cried  out  in  a  tone  of  ecstasy,  "  Voy 
bayUr  con  vd,  mi  corazon."  ]  am  going  to 
dance  with  you,  my  heart."  As  he  danced,  his 
ejicilement  seemed  to  increase;  To  raeltinc  every 
thing  around  him,  the  expression  of  his  face  be- 
came rapt,  fixed,  intense ;  he  fore  off  his  ca- 
cique's mantle,  and,  dancing  toward  her, 
spreadit  at  ihelaJy'sleeL  This  seemed  only  to 
excite  him  more ;  and,  as  if  forgetful  of  every 
thing  else,  he  seized  the  collar  of  hin  camiifa,  and 
dancing  violently  all  tlie  time,  with  a  nervous 
grasp,  tugged  as  if  he  meant  to  pull  it  over  his 
head,  and  throw  all  iliat  he  was  worUi  at  her  feet. 
Failing  in  this,  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  give 
up  in  despair ;  nut  all  at  once,  he  thrust  his  hand* 
under  the  long  garment  .seized  the  sash  around 
his  waisl,  and,  still  dancing  with  all  his  might,  un- 
wound it,  and,  moving  up  to  her  with  mingled 
grace,  gallantry,  and  desperalioti,  dropped  Jt  at 
tier  feet,  and  danced  hack  1o  his  place.  By  this 
time  hia  calzonclllua,  kept  up  by  the  snsh,  were 
giving  way    Orasping  tlieni  furiously,  and  hold 
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Ing  them  up  with  both  hands  as  if  by  a  great  qT- 
fbrt,  he  went  on  dancing  with  a  desperate  expres- 
sion of  face  that  was  irresistibly  ludicrous. 

During  all  this  time,  the  company  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  -,  and  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking the  extreme  modesty  and  propriety  of 
the  young  lady,  who  never  even  smiled  or  looked 
at  him,  but  when  the  dance  was  ended,  bowed 
and  returned  to  her  seat.  The  poor  fiscal  stood 
gazing  at  the  vacant  place  where  she  had  stood, 
as  if  the  sun  of  his  existence  had  set  At  length 
be  turned  his  head,  and  cedling  out  ^<amigo," 
asked  if  there  were  any  such  Mestizas  in  my 
country  ?  if  I  would  like  to  take  her  home  witli 
roe  ?  then  said  that  he  could  not  spare  this  one, 
but  I  might  take  myjchoice  of  the  others ;  insisting 
loudly  upon  my  making  a  select  ion,  and  promising 
to  deliver  any  one  I  liked  to  me  at  the  convent 
At  first  I  supposed  that  these  fiscales  were, 
like  the  vaqueros,  the  principal  young  men  of 
the  village,  who  for  that  day  gave  themselves  up 
to  frolic  and  fun  ;  but  I  learned  that  these  were 
not  willing  to  assume  such  a  character,  but  em- 
ployed others  known  to  them  for  wit  and  humor, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  propriety  and  respec- 
tability of  behavior.  This  was  a  matador  de 
cochinos,  or  pig-butcher,  of  excellent  character, 
and  muy  viva—by  which  may  be  understood  ^'  a 
fellow  of  infinite  wit  and  hufnor."  The  people 
of  the  village  seemed  to  think  that  the  power 
given  him  to  whip  the  Mestizas  was  the  ex- 
tremity of  license;  but  they  did  not  consider  that, 
even  for  the  day,  they  put  him  on  equal  terms 
with  those  who,  in  his  daily  walks,  were  to  him 
as  beings  of  another  sphere:  for  the  time  he 
might  pour  out  his  tribute  of  feeling  to  beauty 
and  attraction;  but  it  was  all  to  be  regarded  as 
a  piece  of  extravagance,  to  be  forgotten  by  all 
who  heard  it,  and  particularly  by  her  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  Alas;  poor  matador  de  cochinosf 

It  may  be  desirable  to  add,  that  many 
specimens  of  these  ancient  cities  were 
brought  safely  to  the  States  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, but  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
were  lost  in  the  great  fire  at  New-York. 


SONNET, 
By  the  JhOiutr  qftheL^faqf  Burkes  qf  CMdtmitk,  tc, 

ON   VIEWING  MT   MOTHS r'S  PICTUEE. 

How  warms  the  heart  when  dwelling  on  that  face, 

Those  lips   that  mine  a   thousand  times  have 
prest, 
The  swelling  source  that  nurture  gav'st  her  race, 

Where  found  my  infant  head  its  downiest  rest ! 
How  in  those  features  aim  to  trace  my  own, 

Cast  in  a  softer  mould  my  being  see  ; 
Recall  the  voice  that  sooth'd  my  helpless  moan, 

The  thoughts  that  sprang  for  scarcely  aught  save 
me  ; 
That  shaped  and  formed  me  ;  gave  me  to  the  day, 

Bade  in  her  breast  absorbing  love  arise  j     g 
0*er  me  a  ceaseless  tender  care  display, 

For  weak  all  else  to  thee  maternal  ties ! 
This  debt  of  love  but  One  may  claim  ;  no  other 

Saoh  self-devotion  boatu,  save  thee,  1117  Mother  I 
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Father  Oswalds  a  Genuine  Catholic  Story, 
8vo.  London:  1843. 

From  the  Edinbargh  Reriew. 

It  was  anciently  usual,  when  opinions 
differed  upon  any  point  of  importance,  to 
discuss  the  question  according  to  the  forms 
of  logic — each  party  stating  his  own  argru- 
ment,  and  refuting  that  of  his  opponent 
with  all  the  dexterity  in  his  power.  Bat 
this  custom,  however  rational  in  itself,  has 
proved  so  inconvenient  to  many  controver- 
sial writers,  that  it  is  now  very  sparingly 
resorted  to.  It  has  been  found  that  unskil- 
ful  combatants  in  these  intellectual  con- 
flicts cannot  always  escape  serious  injury 
to  their  vanity  and  their  reputation ;  and 
therefore  a  new  mode  of  discussion  has 
been  adopted,  in  whi^h  victory,  if  not  quite 
so  honorable,  is  far  more  secure.  The 
challenger  now  excludes  the  party  assailed 
from  au  share  in  the  dispute.  He  takes 
both  sides  of  the  argument  under  his  own 
management,  and  arranges  the  attack,  de* 
fence,  and  victory,  with  the  secure  pre* 
cision  of  a  general  directing  a  mock  fight 
at  a  review.  Political  and  theological  con- 
troversies are  now  decided  by  fictitious 
narrations,  in  which  the  various  characters 
discuss  the  question ;  and  the  conversion 
of  the  hero  or  heroine  to  the  author's  own 
opinion  forms  the  catastrophe.  We  have 
abandoned  the  ancient  judicial  combat,  in 
which  arms  and  horses,  sun  and  wind, 
were  divided  with  scrupulous  impartiality  i 
and  we  have  begun  to  imitate  the  adroit 
duelists  of  Brant6me,  who  not  only  exerted 
their  own  skill  to  the  utmost,  but  took 
care  to  supply  their  antagonists  with  un- 
serviceable weapons. 

We  have  selected  the  Novel  *  before  os 

•  The  number  of  Novels  of  a  far  different,  and 
far  more  eligible  description,  daily  issued  from  the 
Press — two  or  three  sometimes  appearing  in  one 
day— makes  it  impossible  for  any  Uoanerly  Jonr* 
nal  to  overtake  even  those  thai  rise  greatly  above  me- 
diocrity. It  is  with  some  regret,  certainly,  that  we 
have  felt  ourselves  oblieed  to  omit  all  notice  of 
such  publications  as  "  The  Last  of  the  Barons*'— 
a  work  of  great  power  and  brilliancy :  the  charming 
tales  of  Swedish  Life  by  Frederika  Bremer,  lately 
translated  j  "  Widows  and  Widowers,"  the  ekv 
d'wuvrCf  in  fictitious  narrative,  of  its  highly  respect- 
able authoress  ;  and  the  *'  Adventures  of  Sosan 
Hopley,'' — published  previously  to  the  other  works 
just  named,  but  now  again  brought  under  our  cibsenr- 
ation  by  its  reappearance  in  the  unusual  form  of 
weekly  Numbers.  With  some  blemishes,  it  hat 
merits  altogether  peculiar,  and  well-fitted  to  recoB- 
mend  it  to  readers  of  all  classes,  were  it  not  for  an 
impression  which  has  somehow  arisen  that  it  is  ad- 
dressed chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  maid-semnts— 
than  which  no  supposition  can  be  more  wide  of  the 
(act,  or  more  likely  to  circumscribe  the  attnetloat 
and  limit  the  utility,  of  what  we  fesllt  to  bs  adi^ 
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I  the  occBsion,  raiher  than  the  principal 
nbjoci,  of  n  few  observationa  upon  Ibis 
mint,  for  these  reasons :  It  is  the  latest 
QlrovQTsial  novel  with  which  we  have 
isppened  to  meetj  it  combines  in  itself 
nany  of  the  most  unpleating  peculiarities 
*'ts  class:  and  it  proposes  to  decide  a  c]ues- 
a  of  the  utmost  importance — the  aothor- 
bjr  of  Uie  Church  of  Rome  as  opposed  to 
be  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
Ight  of  Private  Judgment. 
We  need  scarcely  stop  to  point  out  to 
Dor  readers  how  useless  in  all  respects, 
id  how  much  worse  than  useless  in  many, 
ich  a  work  upon  such  a  subject  must  al- 
mys  be-  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
Bsko  it  at  once  conclusive  ana  impartial. 
Fhe  author's  grand  object  is  of  course  to 

Bve  a  decisive  victory  to  his  own  side  of 
e  (juealion.  But  he  cannot  be  sure  of 
king  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers, 
f  he  argues  as  real  Protestants  would  argue 
ritli  real  Catholics.  If  he  conducts  the 
'airly  matching  the  arguments 
nd  Chillingworth  ap^ninst  those 
if  Erasmus  and  Bossuet,  he  will  have  their 
^mparative  force  as  undivided  in  Sclion 
9M  in  reality.  He  must  therefore  either 
lun  the  risk  of  making  converts  the  wrong 
Vny,  or  betray,  by  n  pious  fraud,  the  cause 
Miich  he  thinks  in  error.  However  skil- 
Aiily  his  article  is  performed,  it  can  seldom 
Isoape  detection.  The  simplest  reader, 
when  he  observes  that  the  writer  never 
attack  which  he  cannot  parry, 
tai  never  notices  an  objection  which  he 
mnot  solve,  will  ask  himself  whether 
^Dvsttons,  upon  which  the  wisest  men  have 
wfi*ered  for  cenlnries,  could,  if  they  were 
fcirly  stated,  be  unanswerably  solved  by  an 
ildinerent  novel.  The  more  skilful  critic 
Vill  at  once  contrast  the  feeble  sophisms  of 
A«  mock  disputant,  set  up  merely  to  be 
lefealed,  with  the  forcible  jcasoning  of 
ihose  advocates  who  have  elsewhere  es- 
poused the  same  cause  in  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. Those  who  already  agree  with  the 
irork  will  not  be  benefited  by  it.  Those 
_;to  think  otherwise,  will  throw  it  aside 
Wlh  the  incredulous  contempt  of  a  French- 
^^sn  witnessing  a  puppet-show  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  :  or  of  an  Englishman  reading, 
J  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper's  Romances,  the 
lefeat  of  the  British  regiments  bv  Captain 
^wtQO,  and  the  capture  of  British  cruisers 
iy  Tom  Coffin. 

Where  the  deception  is  successful,  the 
jwe  in  much  worse.  It  is  certainly  possi- 
Uc,  by  artful  misrepresentation,  to  per- 
to  proaoDDce  a  luKhl;  merltuiious  and  « idely-in- 
'if  tMrj. 


Buade  nn  ignorant  Catholic  that  all  Pro- 
ts  are  skeplicB,  or  nn  ignorant  Pro- 
testant (hat  nil  Catholics  are  idolaters;  but 
_  OBsibIc  to  prevent  such  an  opinion 
from  being  dispelled  by  correct  infoimatton 
on  the  subject ;  and  thus  a  delusion,  which 
certainly  will  not  promote  Christian  char- 
ty  while  it  lasts,  may  bring  on  a  dangerous 
reaction  when  it  is  removed.  Intolerance 
security  whatever  for  consiBlency. 
The  poise  of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the 
body,  is  safest  when  it  stands  upright — 
not  when  it  exerts  its  force  in  one  particu* 
direction.  And  we  see  by  experience 
no  man  is  in  general  so  ready  to  ubao- 
the  substance  of  his  opinions,  as  the 
t  who  has  become  ashamed  of  their 
superfluous  bitierness. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  that 
little  tale,  entitled  "  Father  Clement,  a 
Roman  Catholic  Story,"  was  published 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Though  intended 
to  present  a  contrast  between  the  Komnn 
Catholic  and  Calvinistic  creeds,  to  the  de- 
ided  advantage  of  the  latter,  it  was  pre- 
served, by  the  good  taste  of  its  author, 
from  many  of  the  worst  faults  common  in 
controversial  novels.  But  in  spite  uf  this, 
nd  in  spile  of  much  that  is  both  striking 
nd  pleasing  in  the  fictitious  part  of  th« 
story,  it  is  a  work  whose  spirit,  we  think, 
liberal-minded  Protestant  can  approve. 
The  author,  though  not  expressly  denying 
the  possible  existence  of  a  truly  rcligioua 
Roman  Catholic,  has  taken  care  to  repre- 
sent every  member  of  that  Church  but  one, 
in  whom  the  reader  takes  any  interest,  as 
a  knave,  a  fool,  or  a  Protestant  convert. 
The  single  exception  is  the  character  of  an 
interesting  Jesuit,  who,  after  a  life  of  re- 
ligious doubt  and  distress,  is  worn  out  by 
mental  suffering  and  corporeal  austerities, 
and  dies  in  pence,  unconsciously  abandon- 
ing, though  not  openly  abjuring,  the  opin- 
ions of  his  church.  A  sincere  Catholic 
must  strongly  resent  the  injustice  of  such 
a  picture  of  his  creed  ;  but  this  is  the  very 
reason  why,  if  he  were  a  man  of  sense  and 
feeling,  he  would  scorn  to  retaliate  by  a 
similar  attack  upon  Protestantism.  "Father 
Oswald"  is  intended  as  "  an  antidote  to  the 
baneful  production  of  '  Father  Clement.'  " 
It  is  the  history  of  an  English  Protestant 
whose  wife  has  become  n  convert  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  husband,  after  treat- 
ing the  unfortunate  proselyte  with  the  most 
inhuman  harshness,  goes  to  the  Continent 
to  escape  from  her  society.  At  every  stage 
of  his  tour  he  is  silenced  by  the  reasoning, 
or  edified  by  the  piety,  of  saintly  priests, 
simple  peasants,  and  blue-eyed  sisters  of 
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charity.  He  receives  a  severe  wound  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1830 — which  is  re- 
presented as  the  causeless  persecution  of 
a  pious  Catholic  by  fanatical  Deists — and 
is  shocked  by  the  neglect  of  all  his  liberal 
friends.  At  length,  after  resisting  proofs  of 
Catholic  virtue  and  Protestant  depravity 
which  might  have  converted  John  Knox 
himself,  he  visits  Italy,  when  his  apparent- 
ly insane  incredulity  is  finally  dispelled  by 
witnessing  the  miracle  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius. 

The  spirit  of  the  work  is  as  uncharitable 
as  its  plan  is  unskilful.  The  author  of 
'^  Father  Clement,''  though  frequently  dis- 
playing the  gloomy  prejudices  sometimes 
attributed  to  extreme  Calvinism,  has  at 
least  the  sense  to  refrain  from  coarse  abuse 
and  pointless  ridicule.  But  the  present 
writer,  though  in  his  dedication  he  expres- 
ses great  anxiety  for  the-  welfare  of  the 
*'  many  noble  and  generous  individuals  in 
the  British  isles"  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  Protestants,  is  perfectly  unable  to 
keep  his  hatred  of  those  whom  he  courte- 
ously styles  **  madcap  biblicals"  within  de- 
cent bounds.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  he  does  not  appear  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  virtuous  or  rational  Protest- 
ant. His  hero,  whom  he  represents  as  a 
strict  and  exemplary  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  is  a  domestic  tyrant,  a  politi- 
cal Jacobin,  and,  until  he  becomes  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  little  better  than  a  religious 
infidel.  But  it  is  upon  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  that  the  full  measure  of 
the^  author's  iniK)lence  is  poured  forth.  He 
introduces  the  characters  of  several,  and 
never  without  doing  his  utmost  to  ridicule 
and  degrade  them.  Thev  are  all  depicted 
in  the  coarsest  strain  of  dull  malignity — as 
ignorant,  indolent,  corpulent  priests,  en- 
cumbered with  tawdry  wives  and  innumer- 
able children,  and  devoted  to  the  sports  of 
the  field  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
The  Catholic  divines,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  all  upon  the  model  of  Sterne's  senti- 
mental Friar,  and  are  endowed  with  every 
imposing  quality  of  mind  and  body  which 
the  author's  imagination  can  furnish.  We 
ahall  not  allow  such  absurd  misrepresenta- 
tions to  lead  us  into  a  discussion  of  the 
general  character  borne  by  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  clergy  ;  but  we  must  say  that 
charges  of  pride,  luxury  and  ambition, 
come  but  ungpracefuUy  from  the  advocates 
of  a  Church  which  placed  Wolsey  and  Du- 
bois among  its  Carainals,  and  stiU  retains 
Dunstan  and  Becket  among  its  Saints. 

After  this,  we  need  scarcely  describe  the 
plan  on  which  the  controverualpart  of  the 
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work  is  carried  on.  A  man  who  will  not 
believe  that  Protettanta  can  be  decent  mem* 
hers  of  society,  is  not  likely  to  represent 
them  as  rational  Christians.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  author  of  '^  Father  Oswald" 
has  carefully  abstained  from  placing  in  the 
mouth  of  any  of  his  Protestant  characters 
a  single  sentence  bearing  even  the  sem- 
blance of  an  argument.  Vague  assertion 
and  angry  abuse  are  the  sole  weapons  al- 
lowed to  these  devoted  champions ;  and 
they  are  seldom  permitted  to  employ  even 
these,  without  being  interrupted  by  the  fa- 
cetious remarks  of  the  writer  upon  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  manners  and  gestures.  It 
is  impossible  to  witness  the  author's  com* 
plaisant  triumph  over  the  discomfiture  of 
the  senseless  puppets  whom  he  has  con- 
jured up,  without  beinff  reminded  of  the 
duellist  in  the  '*  Tatlcr,'  who  practises  the 
art  of  fence  by  making  passes  at  figures 
chalked  upon  the  wall,  and  boasts  that  he 
seldom  fails  to  hit  them  in  a  mortal  part. 

'^  Father  Oswald"  caricatures  the  nnfair- 
ness  which  may  generally  be  detected  io 
controversial  tales.  In  a  fictitious  dispute 
upon  such  a  controversy  as  that  between 
the  Catholic  and  Reformed  Churches,  a  de- 
cisive victory  is  at  best  a  suspicious  event. 
But  a  rapid,  easy,  unresisted  victory,  is  too 
much  for  the  credulity  of  the  most  careless 
reader.  Surely,  he  will  reflect,  there  must 
he  some  plausible  arguments  for  a  creed 
which  satisfied  Newton  and  Locke.  Sure- 
ly there  must  be  some  excuse  for  doubts 
which  did  not  shock  Hooker  or  Tillotson. 
These  eminent  men  may  have  been  mista- 
ken ;  but  they  must  have  had  something  to 
say  in  their  defence.  The  triumph  of 
'^Father  Oswald"  resembles  that  of  the 
English  at  Agincourt,  or  of  the  Americans 
at  New  Orleans — it  loses  its  chief  glory  by 
the  very  ease  and  impunity  with  which  it 
is  achieved.  Every  one  knows  that  no  vic- 
tory worth  having  is  gained  without  hard 
fighting  and  severe  loss ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  conquerors  are  found  to  have  sus- 
tained no  injury  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  vanquished  have  had  fair 
play. 

The  author  of  "  Father  Clement"  does  not 
escape.  We  have  said  that  we  cannot  con- 
sider the  plan  of  that  work  as  at  all  satis- 
factory to  a  candid  mind  i  and,  therefore, 
we  do  not  intend  to  undertake  its  defence. 
There  is  much  in  it  which  a  well-instrocted 
Catholic  could  no  doubt  refute.  There  is 
therefore  the  less  excuse  for  an  ignorant 
Catholic,  who  wilfully  misrepresents  its 
arguments.  But  the  author  of  ^^  Father 
Oswald"  is  perpetually  misquoting  paaaagts 
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hia  nnlagonUt,  in  order  the  more  ef 
fectually  (0  refuie  lliem.  We  will  ;;ive  a 
^gle  instance  out  q(  many.  In  "  Fulher 
temGnt,"aPre£by(erIan  clergyman  is  made 
to  cite  d  text  uf  scripture  as  oppoaeil  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  custom  of  bestowing  the 
taternal  title  on  priests.  Thia  is  perfectly 
ionsiRtent  with  [he  [.nown  doctrine  and 
|ru:tice  of  the  Svoitish  Church.  But  the 
lulhur  of  "Father  Oswald"  has  the  folty  to 
llacc  the  same  sentence  in  the  mouth  of 
in  Episcopniiflii  Dean  J  purely  inorderihat 
%is  Catholic  opponent  may  triumphantly  rc- 
him,  thai  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Iburoh  are  styled  "Right  Reverend  Fathers 
D  God." 

I.  It  is  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  our  inten- 
o  discuss  in  ihis  place  the  theological 
ipiaiODS  of  the  Catholic  church.  If  it  were, 
Ve  certainly  should  have  taken  the  pains  to 
■elect  some  more  responsible  opponent 
Mn  the  author  of  the  slight  and  feeble 
roik  before  us.  There  would  he  little  cre- 
il,  and  less  real  utility,  in  exposing  the 
luiiders  of  a  writer  who  believes  that  the 
lovereign  of  Great  Britain  is  head  of  the 
cottish  Church  ;•  who  advocates  tlic  wor- 
hipof  Saints  without  an  attempt  to  explain 
he  express  prohibition  of  Scripture  it  who 
r^es  the  qoestioa  of  clerical  celibacy 
FiiJiout  noticing  the  advice  of  St.  Paul, 
bat  a  Bishop  should  be  "  the  husband  of 
ve  wife:"^  aad  who  endeavors  to  prove 
"lat  Si.  Peter  possessed  Bupreme  authority 
war  the  priiniiive  Church,  in  apparent  ig- 
wnince  of  the  remarkable  passage,  in 
prbich  another  Apostle  Bpeaks  of  "having 
iritbstood  him  to  the  face,  because  be  was 
j>  be  blamed.''^ 

Ihe  only  subject  mentioned  in  the  work 
teCoro  us,  upon  which  we  intend  to  permit 
Wrselvea  a  few  remarks,   is  the  doctrine 
J  Ecolesiasiical    infallibility— a  doctrine 
vhich  has  caused  an   intolerant  spirit,  the 
e  and  scaodal  of  every  other  Christian 
lect,  to  become  a  necessary  article  of  the 
loman  Catholic  creed.     It  is  on  this  ac- 
Hount,  and  not  merely  because  we  think  it 
I  theological  error,  that  we  desire   to  oo- 
i ;  and  we  shall  discuss  it  in  the  cha- 
■cter,  not  of  polemical  disputants,  but  of 
idfocales  for  universal   peace  and  good- 
1 — in  the  hope,  not  of  making   Protcs- 
t  converts,  but  of  making  candid  and 
riuble  Catholics. 
The  strictest  Catholic  will  scarcely  main- 
kin  that  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
Tsr  to  aalnfailibleChurch  are  cither  very 
mciouB  or  wholly  unequivocal.     Tlicy 
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sist  chiefly  of  gi 

i  support  andcousoJaiion,  or  ol  injuac* 
s  to  obey  the  Church  ;  most  of  which, 
ppeara  by  the  context,  allude  solely  to 
maintenance  of  the  moral  discipline,  so 
.  .  a  community  of  Chrii 
living  under  a  heathen  government.  There 
is  only  one  text  which  we  remember  to 
have  heard  cited  as  absolutely  di 
upon  the  point.  This  is  the  expres 
mise  made  to  St.  Peter,  that  the  gales  of 
hell  should  not  prevail  against  ihc  Christian 
Church.  To  us  these  words  appear  a 
iiimple  prediction  of  final  triumph  to  the 
Christian  religion.  We  are  perfectly  saiis- 
hed  with  their  fulfilment,  when  we  hnd  that 
religiou,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries, 
still  flourishing,  and  likely  to  flourish.  We 
are  unable  to  comprehend  by  what  subtle 
process  a  Catholic  can  extract  from  them 
nn  assurance  ofthe  uninterrupted  existence 
of  a  Church  holding  an  entirely  pure  faith. 
Nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  gross  prac- 
ticiil  abuses  which  are  admitted  to  liave 
abounded  during  the  dark  ages,  can  be 
thought  consistent  with  a  prophecy  which 
excludes  the  most  trilling  and  irunsitory 
theoretical  error.  A  Pope  might  profess 
himself  an  Atheist — he  might  commit  par- 
ricide, and  incest,  and  sacrilege — ^he  might 
encourage  crime  by  the  open  sale  of  Indul- 
gences— he  might  destroy  the  souls  of  un- 
born generations,  by  disgustiog  whole  na* 
lions  of  good  Catholics  into  incurable  heie- 
sy.  All  these  abominations  gave  no  triumph 
to  the  powers  of  darkness.  But  that  a  Pope 
who  hated  and  despised  Christianity  should 
misrepresent  the  least  of  its  doctrines — 
that  a  Pope  who  had  poisoned  his  father 
should  consecrate  an  unworthy  Saint — thia 
candal  precluded  by  the  express 
promise  of  Scripture.  We  certainly  cau- 
noi  understand  why  the  bad  advice  of  a 
Pope  should  be  more  pernicious  to  the 
Church,  or  more  gratifying  to  its  enemies, 
than  hiu  bad  example ;  and  we  own,  that  a 
victory  over  the  gates  of  hell,  which  was 
maintained  by  Alexander  Borgia  and  would 
have  been  lost  by  Mclanclhon,  ajipears  to 
Js  very  far  from  unequivocal. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss 
the  evidence  of  the  various  modern  mira- 
cles upon  which  most  Catholics  place  such 
strong  reliance.  We  shall  but  remark  that 
the  facts,  supposing  them  proved,  ore  mere 
exceptions  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  mat- 
ter, occurring  spontaneously,  and  without 
any  perceptible  cause  or  object.  When 
S  .  Paul  healed  the  sickness  of  a  believer, 
or  struck  blind  a  blaspheming  fanatic 
was  easy  19  see  the  conucxioa  between 
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miraculoas  powers  and  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  he  preached.  But  we  cannot 
perceive  any  such  connexion  between  a 
supernatural  phenomenon  and  the  religious 
belief  of  the  nation  in  whose  country  it 
appears.  Take,  for  instance,  the  miracle 
which  converts  the  hero  of  the  present* 
tale.  Suppose  that,  fifteen  hundred  years 
ngo.  Providence  was  pleased,  for  some 
mysterious  purpose,  to  endow  a  phial  of 
blood  with  certain  miraculous  properties — 
can  any  one  presume  to  say,  that  the  relic 
must  necessarily  lose  those  qualities  while 
in  the  custody  of  persons  holding  an  erro- 
neous faith  1  Can  any  one  prove  that  it 
would  not  retain  them,  though  transferred 
to  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  mosque  of 
St.  Sophia  1  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  stories  which  several  intelli- 
gent travellers  have  related  respecting  the 
feats  of  certain  Egyptian'  necromancers. 
They  are  as  well  attested,  and  appear  as 
inexplicable,  as  any  miracle  of  the  Romish 
Church.  But  would  it  have  been  reasonable 
in  Lord  Prudhoe  to  turn  Mahomedan,  be- 
cause he  could  neither  doubt  nor  explain 
what  he  has  told  us  1  Or  was  a  devout  Jew 
bound  to  accept  the  miraculous  qualities  of 
the  pool  of  Bethesda,  as  a  Divine  confirma- 
tion of  all  the  absurd  subtleties  taught  by 
the  Rabbinical  schools  1 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  touch 
upon  these  subjects,  because  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  test  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  human  rules  of  reason, 
without  at  least  stating  our  opinion  on  her 
claims  to  the  support  of  revelation.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  doubt  the  inspired  writings  on 
grounds  of  expedience  or  of  probability. 
But  if — as  we  think  will  be  agreed  by  most 
persons  who  minutely  examine  the  well- 
known  arguments,  at  which  wc  have  mere- 
ly hinted — it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
this  supreme  authority  interferes  with  the 
question,  we  have  then  less  scruple  in  giv- 
ing our  own  opinion.  To  us,  indeed,  the 
mere  existence  of  a  reasonable  doubt  upon 
the  point  we  have  noticed,  appears  almost 
conclusive.  How  strange  that  a  book  lil^e 
the  Bible,  written  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  expounded  by  an  infallible  human 
tribunal,  and  of  a  nature  to  prove  most  per- 
nicious to  those  who  reject  that  assistance, 
should  not  be  full  of  references  to  the  aux- 
iliary guidance  which  can  alone  make  it  a 
blessing  to  mankind !  How  strange  that  it 
should  nowhere  inform  the  reader  in  what 
precise  quarter  all  his  doubts  may  be  re- 
solved! How  strans^e  that  the  Catholic 
should  be  unable  to  discover  in  its  pages  a 
single  distinct  recognition  of  the  Church 
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as  an  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine! And  bow  much  more  strange  that 
it  should  contain  two  or  three  passages, 
apparently,  if  not  indisputably,  recommend- 
ing the  inspired  writings  as  a  rule  of  Chris- 
tian faith! 

Before  we  proceed  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  most  plausible  arguments  against  the 
Right  of  Private  Judgment,*  we  must 
briefly  notice  a  misapprehension  which 
very  commonly  prevails  on  the  subject 
Catholics  are  accustomed  to  speak  with  as- 
tonishment of  the  presumption  which  Pro- 
testants display  in  rejecting  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  They  are  apt  to  talk  as  if 
they  could  conceive  no  possible  motive  for 
doubting  it,  except  a  desire  to  exercise  the 
intellect  upon  forbidden  subjects.  To  us, 
we  confess,  implicit  submission  on  such  a 
subject  appears  no  such  safe  or  innocent 
measure.  We  can  easily  conceive  the  con- 
solation  which  fancied  relief  from  respon- 
sibility bestows  on  those  minds  which  inis- 
take  indolence  and  indiflTerence  for  faith 
and  humility.  But  to  a  conscientious  Chris- 
tian we  think  that  the  admission  of  a  guide 
pretending  to  infallibility,  must  appear  a 
most  serious  and  anxious  step — a  step  to 
be  taken  with  the  calmest  deliberation  and 
the  deepest  solicitude.  This  is  the  feeling 
of  a  religious  Protestant.  He  would  gladly 
shelter  himself  under  the  authority  of  an 
infallible  Church,  if  he  could  satisfy  himself 
that  any  such  Church  existed.  But  he  is 
unable  to  feel  this  conviction.  He  knows 
that  Providence  has  given  him  faculties 
which  enable  him,  in  some  measure,  to 
weigh  the  evidences,  end  understand  the 
nature  of  revelation;  and  he  dares  not 
abandon  this  security  until  he  is  confident 
that  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  better.  He 
may  be  wrong ;  but  we  are  sure  that  his 
error  is  one  which  a  candid  mind  would 
rather  pity  than  blame.  It  is  the  error  of 
over-scrupulous  timidity  rather  than  of  pre- 
sumptuous self-conceit. 

We  shall  not  meddle  with  the  arguments, 
addressed  rather  to  the  imagination  than 
the  understanding,  which  Catholics  found 
upon  the  venerable  antiquity  of  their 
Church.  We  shall  leave  them  to  discuss 
their  chronological  priority  with  the  Ghe- 
bir  and  the  Brahmin ;  and  their  claims  to 
primitive  immutability  with  the  Anglican 
high-churchman  and  the  Greek  schismatic. 
Nor  shall  we  dispute  their  boasts  of  the 
afifectins:  a^d  consolir^  nature  of  their  pe- 
culiar doctrines.     We  know  that  every 

*We  have  discussed  this  subject  at  safficieil 
length,  and  in  a  diflerent  fasbioD,  in  an  article  de- 
voted to  it,  in  our  preceding  Number. 
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ia  caplivniing  to  human  weakness 
high  lends  to  miljslUole  tlio  exciieineiit  ol 
the    imagination  for  the  devotion   of  the 

iKtri.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  minds 
'  ihe  Israelites  were  deeply  impressed  by 

■tiie  sieht  of  the  golden  calf,  and  by  the 
liiGs  of  Moloch  ur  Ashtarolh.    The  history^ 

^r  religion,  in  short,  is  but  a  series  of  di- 
liae  revelations,  each  in  its  turn  defaced 
ind  corroptod  by  the  inveterate  repugnance 
f  mankind  for  the  pure  and  rational  wor- 
hip  of  a  spiritual  being. 

The  great  aruuraent  against  the  cxpcdi- 
nc^  of  private  judgment  is,  of  course,  the 
anety  of  dis»ensions  and  errors  to  which 
:  leads.  Catholics  ask,  whether  it  is  not 
tcrcdible  that  this  should  be  t!ie  will  of 
'rovidence^ — -whether  it  is  doi  certain  thai 
bero  must  be  somewhere  a  consianlly  ac- 
eisible  oracle,  able  to  solve  each  new 
oabt,  and  detect  each  new  hei 
iHms.  We  Ehall  not  pause  to  di 
itnct  question.  We  shall  nc 
etber  an  infallible  Church,  pi 
icb  sanctions  that  no  rational  bci 
L  once  profess  Chrialianiiy  and  i 
ttfaority,  would  have  been  a  benelit  to 
icnbinu.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  Church 
r  Ronne  does  not  possess  such  sonctions. 
"housands  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  that 
|T«r  existed,  have  lived  happily,  nod  died 
racefuMy,  in  open  dissent  from  her  doc- 
rinea.  Whether  ihey  were  right  or  wrong, 
beir  example  is  amply  sufHeient  to  show 
b«t  (he  most  patient  and  unprejudiced  in- 
uirer  will  frequently  be  unable  to  convince 
Imself  of  the  existence  of  an  infallible 
!hurch.  Even  if  we  go  no  further,  the  difii- 
(ulty  is  clearly  unresolved.  Incredible  as 
"  may  be,  that  Providence  has  appointed 
D  certain  guide  to  salvation,  it  is  fur  more 
■credible  that  Providence  has  made  the 
tteoipt  and  failed. 

But  we  may  go  much  further.  What  we 
Bve  said  of  Ecclesiastical  Infallibility  is 
u  from  applying  to  those  great  doctrines 
rbicb  are  common  to  Catholics  and  Pro- 
lalants.  It  is  certain  that  there  arc  eecta- 
ans  who  profess  to  draw  opinions  from 
le  Bible,  which  would  reduce  Christianity 
>  the  level  of  Deism.  We  do  not  wish  to 
idge  such  persons  harshly  or  hastily.  Dut 
.  cannot  be  denied  that  they  form  a  very 
imll  minority ;  and  that  few  eminent 
Mtan*  are  to  be  found  among  them.  This 
)■  distinction  which  no  Catholic  can  deny, 
io  Catholic  can  deny  that,  where  one  Chris- 
■n  faas  doubled  the  great  truths  of  the 
rMpel,  fifty  have  doubled  the  authority  of 
le  Church  of  Rome.  Of  those  who  have 
roreased  Christianity  during  the  last  three 
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centuries,  a  very  large  minority  have  re- 
fused to  believe  In  the  exi«tence  of  an  In- 
failible  Church.  Of  the  same  body,  how 
many  have  denied  the  doctrines  comprised 
in  tlie  Apostles'  Creed  1  Probably  nut  one 
in  n  hundred.  And  if  we  subtract  the  pre- 
judiced, and  the  careless,  from  this  com- 
paratively small  number,  we  shall  really 
find  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Bible  ever 
lends  a  candid  and  sincere  Inquirer  into 
dangerous  error.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  facts  are  undeniable;  and  the  conclu- 
sion, reason  as  we  will,  is  irresistible.  Dif- 
l]cult  as  it  may  be  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  nxcertain  the  existence  of  an  ia- 
spired  interpreter  is  more  ditTicult  still. 

The  weight  of  this  consideration  is  in- 
creased tenfold  when  we  find  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic,  Ecclesiastical 
Infallibility  Is,  to  many  well-meaning  men, 
not  merely  a  doubiful  support,  but  a  new 
and  formidnblo  danger.  The  Church  of 
Rome  has  determined,  that  submission  to 
her  authority  is  an  essential,  as  well  as  an 
assistance,  to  happiness  in  a  future  state. 
It  is  thus  that  the  most  trilling  misconcep- 
tion becomes  a  fatal  heresy,  by  infusing 
distrust  of  the  Church.  It  is  thus  the  most 
faultless  orthodoxy  ceases  to  he  a  security, 
if  it  is  not  the  conseqdence  of  implicit  be- 
lief in  her  infallibility.  Surely  we  mt^at 
pause  before  we  admit  the  monstrous  con- 
clusion, that  an  instiiuiion,  which  has  nar- 
rowed and  limited  the  path  of  safety,  was 
intended  by  Divluc  goodness  to  smooth  and 
secure  it. 

Even  if  we  acknowledge  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  he  in  theory  an  infallible  guide, 
this  does  not  make  her  so  in  practice.  It 
is  one  thing  to  possess  unerring  means  of 
discovering  the  truth,  nnd  another  to  pos- 
sess unerring  means  of  communicating  it> 
Catholics  indeed,  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  their 
oracular  Church  were  continually  at  their 
elbow.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  an  Irish 
peasant,  or  a  South  American  guacho,  or 
n  Paria  convert  at  Cua,  can  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Pope  whenever  he 
wants  advice  or  consolation.  But  we  know, 
and  ihey  know,  that  the  truth  is  far  other- 
wise. The  uneducated  Catholic  is  compel- 
led to  receive  all  the  doctrines  of  his  Church 
upon  the  bare  word  of  his  Confessor.  It  i» 
not  pretended  that  a  Priest  is  supernaiurol- 
ly  inspired  in  instructing  his  flock,  or  sa- 
peroaturally  restrained  from  betraying 
them.  Instances  of  public  scandal  have 
proved  that  allJesuilsare  not  so  learned  or 
high-minded  as  "  Father  Oswald."  Hence 
nine  Catholics  in  ten  must  aubmil  to  have 
their   faitU  dictated,  not   by   an  infallible  ^ 
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Church,  bat  by  a  mortal  like  themselvea — 
an  instructor  always  fallible,  often  ignorant, 
and  sometimes  interested  or  malevolent. 
One  such  instance  is  enough  to  show  that 
a  Catholic  is  not  safe  from  error  merely  be- 
cause his  church  is  infallihie ;  for  he  can 
never  be  »ure  that  he  has  received  her  true 
and  genuine  decisions. 

Catholics,  we  are  aware,  will  contend 
that,  when  a  layman  acts  in  good  faith  up- 
on the  advice  of  his  Confessor,  the  guilt  of 
his  errors  will  rest  upon  the  Priest  who  mis- 
leads him.  We  might  retort,  that  when  a 
Protestant  does  his  best  to  understand  his 
Bible,  he  cannot  be  held  answerable  for  the 
weakness  of  his  intellect.  But  this  is  not 
the  point  in  dispute.  In  both  cases  mischief 
18  done,  let  who  will  be  answerable  for  it. 
The  question  is,  which  is  the  more  common 
and  the  more  probable  mischief  1 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  ignorant  lay- 
man is  as  likely  to  blunder  as  an  ignorant 
Confessor;  but,  if  he  is  a  conscientious 
man,  he  will  at  least  do  his  best  to  be  right. 
He  will  not  go  astray  from  indolence,  or 
recklessness,  or  wilful  obstinacy.  Every 
motive  which  can  mislead  a  sincere  man  in 
judging  for  himself,  may  mislead  him  in 
judging  for  another.  But  there  are  a  thou- 
sand motives  which  might  induce  a  man  to 
deceive  another,  which  would  not  influence 
him  in  deciding  for  himself.  Our  meaning 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  Nei- 
ther Catholics  nor  Protestants  can  deny  that 
many  may  be  cited  on  both  sides.  If  Crom- 
well thought  it  right  to  sack  Drogheda  be- 
cause Joshua  sacked  Ai,  did  not  Sixtos  V. 
•offer  public  thanksgivings  for  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  1  If  Balfour  justified 
the  murder  of  an  Archbishop  because  Sam- 
uel hewed  Agag  in  pieces,  did  not  Clement 
and  Ravaillac  commit  regicide  at  the  insti- 
gation of  their  spiritual  advisers  \  Now, 
we  leave  it  to  any  impartial  reader  to  de- 
cide which  error  is  the  more  natural,  and 
the  more  consistent  with  sincerity — the 
blind  credulity  which  follows  evil  counsel, 
«r  the  impious  sophistry  which  is  its  own 
deceiver  1  The  ignorant  bigotry  of  Charles 
IX.  or  Philip  II.  is  surely  a  thousand  times 
move  likely  to  find  imitators  than  the  per- 
verse fanaticism  of  Knipperdoling  or  Hugh 
Peters.  We  therefore  think  it  clear  that 
where  one  well-meaning  Protestant  is  mis- 
led by  his  Bible,  ten  well-meaning  Catho- 
lics are  likely  to  be  misled  by  a  wicked 
Confessor.  The  inference  is  obvious. — 
The  wiser  system  of  discipline  is  that 
which  guards  against  the  more  probable 
ilanger — ^which  protects  the  aimnle  Chris- 
tian from  being  deladed  by  otnerii  and 
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leaves  Providence  to  protect  him  from  de- 
luding himself. 

But  even  when  the  decrees  of  the  Church 
are  correctly  received,  we  do  not  see  why 
they  are  less  liable  to  misconstruction  than 
the  Bible.  The  wisest  Catholic,  when  he 
has  ascertained  what  they  are,  must  use 
his  own  understanding  to  expound  and  ap- 
ply them.  This  is  what  Protestants  do 
when  they  consult  the  Scriptures;  and 
what  Catholics  think  so  absurd  and  so  per- 
ilous. But,  it  will  be  replied,  the  Commen- 
tary of  the  Church  gives  us  the  meaning 
of  the  Bible  in  less  ambiguous  language. 
On  points  of  real  importance  we  deny  that 
this  is  possible.  No  language  can  be  less 
ambiguous  than  that  in  which  the  Bible 
states  those  religious  truths  which  practi- 
cally concern  mankind.  If  there  are  men 
who  persist  in  explaining  away  those  truths 
when  declared  by  an  inspired  book,  we  can- 
not see  why  they  might  not  explain  them 
away  when  declared  by  an  infallible  Church. 
If  there  are  men  who  will  not  believe  that 
St.  Paul  means  what  he  says,  we  do  not 
know  what  is  to  make  them  believe  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  meant  what  they  said. 
If  a  Socinian  cannot  understand  the  asser- 
tion,that  the  Author  of  Christianity  ^^thought 
it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  we 
know  no  language  by  which  the  Church 
could  make  him  credit  her  belief  in  the 
Trinity.  If  the  command  ^^Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me,"  is  not  explicit  enoogfa 
for  the  Quaker,  we  cannot  perceive  by 
what  form  of  words  the  Church  can  con- 
vince him  that  she  thinks  it  his  duty  to  at- 
tend the  sacrament.  An  angel  from  neaven 
could  aot  persuade  men  who  will  not  com- 
prehend what  is  plainly  told  them  ;  and  we 
know  that  inspiration  has  declared,  that 
when  conscience  and  common  sense  are 
silenced,  an  angel  from  heaven  would  plead 
in  vain. 

The  truth  is,  that  Popes,  Councils,  and 
Confessors,  are  all  insufficient  to  insure 
true,  or  detect  erroneous  belief.  The  more 
we  examine  their  nature,  the  more  con- 
vinced we  shall  be,  that  they  are  the  expe- 
dients of  human  weakness,  ever  anxious  to 
interpose  some  visible  interpreter  between 
itself  and  the  spiritual  world.  The  more 
we  examine  their  effects,  the  more  con- 
vinced we  shall  be,  that  they  are  the  expe- 
ents  are.  There  is  a  point  at  which  bn- 
guage  ceases  to  communicate  the  workings 
of  the  mind ;.  and  beyond  that  point  there 
is  an  infinite  field  for  wandering  or  for  dis- 
covery. Let  casuists  define  and  dittin- 
guiah  as  thev  will,  the  subtle  infidelitj  of 
Uie  human  heart  will  extract  dovbl  ad 
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rher«sy  from  tUeir  most  Bkilfiil  deliniiions. 
I  Let  ConfetsorB  probe  the  CDnsciences  ol 
tA«ir  penilenis  as  iheyniay,  there  are  re- 
B«eaaea  which  their  penetration  cannot  ex- 
i|^ore,  nor  iheir  counsels  enlighten.  It  is, 
I  IB  tthort,  impassible  for  one  man  to  em- 
I  Imce  another's  belief  in  its  full  perfection, 
tnprehend  another's  error  in  its  full 
I  peril. 

j       But  let  us  suppose  these  preliminary  diffi- 

I  cullies  surmounted,   and  the  authority  of 

I  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  admitted:  still 

"Lit  may  well  strike  the  proselyte  as  strange, 

fthit  Ihe  difference  in   faith,  or  rather  the 

additional    articles    of    faith,    which    she 

Itcaches,  should  be  thought  lo  justify  such 

^ligh  pretensions  nnd  such  rigid  intolerance. 

as  will  be  surprised  to  lind  that  the  hopef 

md  the  duties  of  the  true  believer,  and  the 

Iwrelic,  are  practically  the  same ;  and  that 

e  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Church  con- 

■at  in  pronouncing  upon  mysteries  which 

^^o  human    being  is  called   on   lo  explain, 

fhnd  in  ordaining  ceremonies  which,  whether 

Wneiicial  or  not,  are  certainly  but  of  sec- 

Nidary  importance.    Catholic  ingenuity  has 

provided  an  answer,  such  as  it  is,  to  these 

lomplnints.     It  is  not,  ive  are  told,  because 

it  is  authorized  to  recognise  a  miracle  in 

ihe  Eucharist,  or  to  worship  saints,  or  to 

ray  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  that  the 

Satholic  is  superior  to  the  Protestant.     It 

itureof  bis  belief.     His  faith 

_l  grounded  upon  the  authority  of  an  in- 

bUible  Church,  not    upon  his  own  uncer- 

■ia  riews  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  it  is 

n  and  undoubtrng  lo  a  degree  tvhich  no 

Mbor   Christian    can    imagine.     Catholius 

f'deny  entirely  that    Protestants  have  any 

JbiiiA  at  all ;  they  have  nothing  but  opinion. 

p.  .  ■  Opinion  ia  the  persuasion   of  man's 

■titid  grounded  upon  probable,  though  not 

bariiio  motives,  .  .  Divine   faith,  on    the 

intrary,  is  founded  on  the  certain  and 
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litllible  word  of  Goi 

Protestants  ofn 
I,  as  they  sec  more 
lility  in  their  intcrprelaii 
'  tee  they  have  opinion, 
_  T  Oswald,  p.  225. 
►  We  need  not  detain  our  readers  by  meia- 
(fayaicffll  definitions  of  opinion,  faith,  and 
^rtainty.  Any  man  of  common  sense  can 
rc«ive  the  situation  of  each  party.  The 
^roieatsnt  possesses  a  book  which  he  be- 
I  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  inspira- 
Much  of  it,  as  any  reasonable  stu- 
might  expect,  is  obscure  ;  but  he  finds 
B  ihe  great  outlines  of  revealed  religion 
wl  with  all  the  clearness  of  which  lan- 
e  is  capable.    He  kaowa  that  few  per- 


sons, not  grossly  ignorant  or  bitterly  pre 
judiced,  hare  ever  denied  tlie  authority  o 
the  Bible;  and  that  feiv 
editsobvious  intcrpre 
terial  point.  The  Catholic,  ou  (he  other 
band,  receives  the  same  great  truths  from 
a  Church  which  he  belie/es  infallible.  Be 
it  so,  but  why  does  he  believe  in  her  infalli- 
bility 1  Has  he  no  belter  reason  than  that 
he  happened  to  be  born 
in  her  pale  1  There  is  but  one  answer. 
He  believes  because  his  reason  is  satisfied. 
He  believes  because  he  has  applied  to  the 
evidence  of  Papal  authority  the  same  lesi 
which  the  Protestant  is  so  severely  blamed 
for  applying  to  the  text  of  the  Bible.  His 
faith,  like  that  of  the  Protestant,  is  more  or 
less  firm  according  to  the  strength  of  his  ra- 
tional convictioti.  Like  the  Protestant,  ha 
may  be  firm,  or  wavering,  or  lukewarm,  iii 
his  religious  opinions;  and,  like  the  Pro- 
testant, he  moy  be  betrayed  into  unbelief 
by  fear,  interest,  or  delusion. 

Let  us  see  how  the  attempted  distinction 
looks  tvhen  applied  to  the  ordinary  exerci- 
ses of  the  understanding.     One  mathemati- 
cal student  believes  that  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the 
sides  inclosing    the    right   angle,  because 
he  has  read  Euclid's  forty-seventh  proposi- 
tion.    Another,  wholly  ignorant  of  geome- 
try, believes  the  same  upon  the  statement 
'  is  tutor.     Both  are  perfectly  rcasona- 
and  may  he  equally  firm,  in  their  con- 
ion.     But  how  absurd  to  sny,  that  one 
>ves  by  opinion  and  the  other  by  faith  ! 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  same 
ifTect   takes  place    in  the    mind   of  each, 
hough    produced  by   dilTerent    processes. 
)ne  has  mastered  a  demonstration  in  £u- 
lid,  the    other  has  been    instructed  by  a 
skilful  mathematician   who  has   no  motive 
for  deceiving  him.     In  both  cases,  reasoo 
may  undo  what  reason  has  done.     Thege- 
neirician  will  abandon  his  conclusions  if 
!  is  shown  a  Gaw  in   his  theorem.     The 
TO  is  of  course  inaccessible  to  such  rea- 
tningaslhis;  but  prove  that  his  inform- 
ii  knows  nothing  of  geometry,  or  has  an 
terest  in  misleading  hispupils,  and  his  be- 
ef is  shaken  at  once. 
So  far  we  have  reasoned  as  if  Catholics 
id  Protestants  stood  on  the  same  ground, 
ut  wc  might  easily  insist  upon  giving  the 
iperiority  to  the  latter.     \V  e    might  easi- 
ly argue    that  a  chain  of   historical   evi- 
e,   almost  every    link    of    which   has 
been  questioned  by  learned  and  disinlerest- 
fd  judges,  cannot  produce  the  same  efTeci 
upon  the  understanding  with   a  few  plain 
orda,    written   in  a  Book   which  almost 
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every  man  of  worth  and  sense,  during 
eighteen  centuries,  has  admitted  to  possess 
divine  authority'.  A  reasonable  man  may 
be  brouglit  to  believe  that  he  has  given  too 
much  weight  to  the  testimony  of  such  a 
Father,  or  too  little  to  the  arguments  of 
such  a  Keformer ;  but  he  can  scarcely  be 
persuaded  that  he  does  not  comprehend  his 
own  native  language. 

Still  there  is  no  great  and  undoubted  dif- 
ference between  the  belief  of  the  Protest- 
ant and  that  of  the  Catholic ;  The  former 
holds  fast  such  doctrines  ns  are  distinctly 
and  uniformly  laid  down  in  Scripture ;  but 
does  not  think  himself  bound  to  explain  all 
obscurities  or  reconcile  all  conflicting  pas- 
sages. The  latter  clings  as  scrupulously 
to  the  use  of  holy  water,  and  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  as  to  the  most  solemn  truths  of 
religion.  But  we  cannot  see  the  merit  or 
the  advantage  of  this.  Suppose  that  Pro- 
testants cannot  aorce  about  Church  gov- 
ernment, or  that  they  differ  in  interpreting 
the  Book  of  Revelation — what  have  such 
doubts  to  do  with  the  religious  or  moral 
duties  of  a  Christian  1  To  us,  we  acknow- 
ledge, nothing  appears  more  irrational  than 
the  anxious  craving  after  certainty^  upon 
all  religious  s^ibjects  alike,  which  Catholics 
appear  to  encourage.  We  are  wholly  un- 
able to  comprehend  their  compassion  for  the 
miserable  vacillation  of  pcrsonswho  are  con- 
tent to  hold  different  opinions,  or  no  opinion 
at  all,  upon  the  expediency  of  liturgies,  and 
surplices,  or  the  mysteries  of  election,  as- 
surance, and  final  perseverance.  They 
seem  utter  strangers  to  a  state  of  content- 
ed doubt  upon  speculative  questions — ^to 
that  disposition  of  mind,  which,  even 
when  musing  with  the  deepest  interest  up- 
on the  secrets  of  religion,  resigns  the  hope 
of  completely  resolving  them.  But  this  is 
what  a  Protestant  feels — and  feels  without 
a  touch  of  uneasiness  or  repining — upon 
most  of  the  points  so  dogmatically  decided 
by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Catholics  are  accustomed  to  interpret  the 
assertion  of  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment 
into  a  refusal  to  believe  any  doctrine  which 
appears  mysterious  or  unintelligible.  No 
error  can  be  more  unreasonable.  Evidence 
may  establish  a  fact,  withoat  explaining  its 
nature.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases 
in  which  no  man  of  sense  would  hesitate 
to  believe  the  truth  of  a  proposition  which 
he  is  unable  to  comprehend.  May  not  a 
third  man  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
light  1  May  not  a  man  believe,  upon  the 
assurance  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  the 
earth  describes  an  ellipse  round  the  aun, 
though  he  does  not  know  what  an  ellipse 
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isl  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  religion. 
A  rational  mind  will  expect,  and  even  re* 
quire,  some  obscurity  in  a  revelation  of  the 
secrets  of  a  future  state.  There  is  nothing 
which  more  distinctly  exposes  the  human 
origin  of  false  faiths,  than  their  clumsy  at- 
tempts to  influence  the  imagination  by  at* 
tributing  corporal  pains  and  pleasures  to 
spiritual  beings.  The  whips  and  chains  of 
Tartarus,  the  hottris  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
inexhaustible  ale-cups  of  Valhalla,  are  re* 
jected  by  men  of  sense,  principallv  because 
they  are  too  familiar  and  intelligible.  And, 
therefore,  religious  Protestants  do  not  think 
themselves  justified  in  denying  doctrines 
otherwise  well  supported,  because  they  can- 
not pretend  fully  to  understand  them.        « 

If  Catholics  require  any  thing  more  than 
this,  we  are  certainly  unable  to  compre- 
hend their  reasons.  We  know  they  are 
fond  of  contrasting  their  own  simplicity 
and  humility  with  the  intellectual  pride  of 
the  Protestant.  But  we  presume  that  they 
scarcely  mean  to  commend  the  habit  of  be- 
lief without  examination.  We  own  we 
cannot  discern  the  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
upon  religious  subjects.  We  always  be* 
lieved  that  the  ready  faith,  so  much  com- 
mended by  Scripture  was  the  triumph  of 
reason  in  a  candid  and  humble  mind,  unre- 
sisted by  pride,  or  prejudice,  or  the  delu- 
sions of  the  fancy.  We  are  persuaded  that 
the  keenest,  the  calmest,  and  the  most 
purely  rational  intellect  is  precisely  that 
which  is  likely  to  be  most  strongly  im- 
pressed by  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion.  We  think,  in  short,  that  the  be- 
liever in  the  Bible  ought  to  feel  a  stronger 
conviction  that  he  is  right,  than  the  believ- 
er in  the  Koran  or  the  Shastra ;  and  we  can- 
not perceive  how  he  can  effect  this,  while 
he  shrinks  from  the  presumption  of  exer^ 
cising  his  natural  faculties  on  the  subject. 

Still,  it  does  not  follow,  from  what  we 
have  said,  that  no  man  is  responsible  fot 
his  belief.  It  is  true  that  the  natural  in- 
firmity of  the  mind  is  no  more  a  crime  than 
that  of  the  body.  A  man  that  is  an  infidel 
purely  from  the  obliquity  of  his  understand- 
ing, is  as  blameless  as  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mus- 
sulman ;  for  intellectual  inability  to  com- 
prehend religious  truth,  is  as  involuntary 
as  physical  inability  to  hear  it.  But  men- 
tal, like  bodily  infirmity,  may  be  produced 
by  the  neglect  or  the  vices  of  the  individu- 
al I  and  in  that  case  he  is  responsible  for 
the  consequences  of  his  own  fault  and  folly. 
Though  belief  itself  is  not  an  act  of  the 
will,  yet  the  acts  of  the  will  may  directly 
influence  it ;  and  when  this  is  knowinglj 
done,  it  ceases  to  be  irresponsible.    Theit 
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is  the  grentest  difference  between  a  belief 

dictated  by  tho  unbiased  decision  of  ibc 

Mon,  and  a  belief  arising  from  pampered 

ejudiecH,  suppressed    scruples,   nnj    ne- 

leeied  means  of  information. 

ninapprehensiDn    upon    which    we 

ive  just  animadverted,  has  naturally  led 
f-G«tholica  to  believe  that  infidelity  is  the 
I  conBe<iuenco  of  Protesttint  pciiiciples;  and 
I  that,  if  all  Protestants  nre  not  inadets,  it  is 
j  only  because  they  shrink  from  followiitg  up 
tbeir  own  reasoning.     This  opinion  is  ex- 

freased,  in  the  work  before  us,  by  n 
Teach  Deiai.  "No  sooner,"  Kays  rhisphi- 
I  losopher,  "Jo  we  take  leave  of  Noire- 
I   Same,  than  wc  seek  refuge  in  the  temple 

{r  reason  and  universal  philosophy.  No 
alf'Way  hou^e  can  for  a  moment  detain 
IS  in  our  ardent  career.  In  one  word,  we 
Me  iotuiliTely  the  final  conclusions  of 
Tour  admirable  principles;  for,  to  do  you 
justice,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  true 
principles  of  philosophy — independence 
of  thought,  and  freedom  from  the  tram- 
mels of  authority — passed  from  Britain 
iito  France."— (P.  1S7.)  This  is  no  doubt 
i  langnage  of  a  bigot-minded  infi- 
del— of  a  weak  man,  who  is  ashamed  of 
having  believed  too  much,  and  is  therefore 
determined  to  believe  nothing  al  all.  But, 
joes  not  the  writer  perceive  that  such  a 
Bian's  "intuitive"  views  of  Protestanti.'m 
■re  not  to  be  relied  nponl  It  is  perfectly 
'  SBtural  thnt  an  apostate  Catholic  should 
Ibink  he  is  carrying  out  the  principles  of 
ibe  Reformation  by  becoming  an  atheist; 
jaat  as  Cloots  and  Marat  thought  they  were 
Barrying  out  the  principles  of  British  liber- 
ty, by  instituting  "Feasts  of  Reason"  and 
''Revolutionary  Tribunals."  But  a  man  who 
im  never  lived  but  at  the  Pole  or  the  Equa- 
tor, is  no  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  temper. 
fie  climate.  Before  we  settle  that  "  inde- 
toendence  of  thought,  and  freedom  from  the 
trammels  of  authority,"  are  inconsistent 
tlith  Chrislionity,  let  us  look  at  their  prnc- 
iical  consejiuences.  Before  we  condemn 
!  ifae  Protestant  religion,  let  us  inquire  its 
effect  upon  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
it,  not,  like  this  Deist,  by  intuition,  but  by 
loDK  and  happy  experience. 

Undoubleilly,  Protestantism  is,  in  sober 
tarnest,  what  be  calls  it  in  silly  irony — a 
"h*lf-w«y  house."  It  is  a  half-way  house 
between  Popery  and  Deism — between  su- 
iitoerctition  and  infidelity — between  the  weak 
, enthusiasm  which  accepts  without  proof, 
§ai  the  weak  prejudice  which  rejects  with- 
Vat  wnmination.  We  never  heard  of  a  so- 
ber, rational  belief  on  any  disputed  subject, 
kblch  was  not  a  half-way  house  between 
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no  t«o  extreme  opinions.  Nicknames 
moderation  hnve  always  been  common 
ong  zealots.  But  the  assertion  ihnt  Pro- 
lestantism  is  the  usual  or  natural  road  to 
<kepticism,  is  contradicted  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature,  and  every  page  of 
ecclesiastical  history. 

Every  one  has  seen  instances  of  the 
principle  of  excessive  reaction — of  the 
tendency  which  leads  men  to  mistake  re- 
of  wrong  for  right.  It  is  the  nature 
ik  and  passionate  minds  to  fly  from 
ror  into  thnt  which  is  diametrioally 
opposed  to  it.  But  who  ever  saw  such  a 
ihange  take  place  gradually,  or  by  mea- 
sured intervals'!  We  knoiv  that  there  isno 
rebel  so  desperate  as  a  slave  oulwearied  by 
tyranny ;  and  no  loyalist  so  submissive  as  a 
Jucobin  scared  by  a  Iteign  of  Temr.  But 
re  never  heard  that  the  subjects  of  Louis 
XIV.  became  moderate  Whigs  before  they 
became  Anarchists:  or  that  the  colleague! 
f  Robespierre  began  by  turning  liberal 
Conservative?,  and  ended  by  crowning 
Napoleon.  We  can  understand  the  feel- 
ings which  change  a  despot  into  an  ascetic 
recluse,  or  a  voluptuary  into  a  cynical  mis- 
anthrope; but  we  should  have  been  aur- 
prised  indeed  if  Charles  had  prepared  for 
his  Convent  by  becoming  a  private  noble, 
or  Tifflon  for  his  Cave  by  settling  in  re- 
tired lodgings. 

The  history  of  Christianity,  in  all  ages, 
offers  the  strongest  proof  of  the  compara- 
live  safely  of  moderate  opinions  from  sud- 
den and  violent  change.  In  religion,  as  in 
politics,  slavery  has  always  been  the  surest 
precursor  of  anarchy.  Whether  we  took 
at'thc  epicurean  skepticism  of  Italy  under 
Leo,  or  at  the  fanatical  infidelity  uf  Fraace 
before  the  Revolution,  Ave  constontly  ob- 
serve the  same  process — unreasoning  faith 
converted,  by  a  short  and  easy  metamor- 
phosis, into  unreasoning  disbelief.  We 
know  of  no  such  change  in  ony  community 
familiar  with  the  exercise  of  Private  Judg- 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  great  majority 
<if  Protestants,  St.  Dominic  himself  could 
discover  no  heresy,  except  that  they  scruple 
to  profess  any  decided  faith  on  points 
which  are  n''ither  distinctly  revealed  nor 
essential  to  religious  practice.  They  differ 
from  the  Catholic,  not  so  much  by  positively 
denying  what  he  believes,  as  by  not  pre- 
suming to  enforce  it  as  undoubted  truth. 
'I'hey  do  not  condemn  the  faith  of  the  Pa- 
pal Church,  even  on  most  points  where 
ihey  consider  it  most  improbable.  They 
condemn  the  presumption  with  which,  on  bei 
own  authority  alone,  she  has  declared  thM  i 
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faith  infallible,  and  has  taken  it  for  ffrantod 
in  her  most  solemn  forms  of  worship. 

A  Protestant,  for  example,  may  speculate 
as  he  pleases  upon  the  precise  nature  of  a 
future  state,  or  upon  the  intercourse  of  de- 
parted spirits  with  mankind.  But  he  does 
not  venture  to  act  upon  his  speculations. 
He  does  not  intercede  for  souls  in  purga- 
tory, or  offer  prayer  to  Saints,  because  he 
thinks  it  presumption  to  take  for  granted 
any  opinions,  or  to  ofTer  up  any  devotions, 
not  directly  warranted  by  Scripture.  The 
same  reasoning  may  be  applied  without 
irreverence  to  the  most  solemn  rite  known 
among  Christians.  A  Protestant  finds  him- 
self expressly  commanded  to  perform  a 
certain  ceretnony  in  commemoration  of 
the  Founder  of  bis  religion.  This  com- 
mand he  scrupulously  obeys;  and  his  obe- 
dience is  enough  to  satisfy  his  conscience. 
He  has  no  certain  means  of  comprehend- 
ing, nor  is  he  called  upon  to  comprehend, 
the  precise  nature  and  consequence  of  the 
act  in  which  he  partakes.  His  own  senses 
compel  himself  to  believe  that  the  only 
inspired  words  which  explain  this  myste- 
rious subject  must  be  in  some  degree 
figurative  ;  because  their  literal  meaning 
points  to  a  material  transformation,  which, 
oy  the  admission  of  Catholics  themselves, 
is  never  perceptible.  How  far  those  words 
are  figurative,  he  cannot  contrive  positively 
to  decide.  He  may  form  what  opinion  he 
will,  or  he  may  decline  to  form  any  at  all ; 
but  he  must  recollect  that  his  conjectures 
are  unsupported  by  revelation.  If  he  con- 
siders the  Eucharist  to'  be  a  symbolical 
rite,  it  is  not  because  he  doubts  the  power 
of  heaven  to  work  a  miracle,  or  because  he 
rejects  the  benefit  of  such  a  supernatural 
interference.  If  he  considers  it  a  miracu- 
lous solemnity,  it  is  without  venturing  to 
adore  a  Presence,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  is  not  intelligibly  defined  by  in- 
spiration. 

Let  any  wise  and  liberal  Catholic  con- 
sider the  arguments  we  have  been  using. 
Let  him  look  upon  his  Protestant  fellow 
Christians,  not  as  malignant  enemies  to  his 
Church,  but  as  prevented,  by  their  involun- 
tary doubts,  from  staking  their  souls  upon 
her  infnflibility — not  as  insolently  despis- 
ing her  peculiar  doctrines,  but  as  fearing  to 
be  guilty  of  presumption,  by  making  them 
matter  of  religious  obligation.  Let  him 
look  upon  them  as  men  warmly  attached 
to  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  but  ex- 
eluded,  by  acquired  prejudice  or  natural 
weakness,  from  the  enjoyment  of  those 
attziliary  benefits  in  which  Catholics  pro- 
fess to  find  so  much  consolation.    Surely 
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the  Church  of  Rome,  if  she  were  indeed  the 
indulgent  mother  which  her  children  es- 
teem her,  could  not  denounce  such  be- 
wildered wanderers  as  exiles  from  her 
pale,  and  strangers  to  her  hope !  Surely 
the  Christian  who  believes  himself  to  pos- 
sess an  infallible  guide  to  heaven,  should 
look  with  hope  and  interest,  not  with  scorn 
and  abhorrence,  upon  the  unassisted  exer- 
tions of  those  whose  conscientious  scruples 
compel  them  to  attempt  the  arduous  path 
alone ! 


EoucATioN.—Lord  J.  Rassell,  in  the  British  Hoose 
of  Comuions,  Monday,  April  )0,  said,  that  he  was 
ready  to-day  to  laj  on  the  table  of  the  boose  the 
resolutions  which  he  should  propose  on  ihe  sub- 
ject of  education.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  bring 
them  on  before  Easter.  It  might  be  desirable  thai 
he  gave  some  explanation  of  them,  but  as  that  was 
not  the  regular  course,  he  should  only  say  that  he 
had  framed  them,  not  lo  meet  all  the  objections,  but 
with  a  view  to  make  arrangements  which  appeared 
to  be  reasonable.  They  were  as  follows : — *'  1.  That 
in  any  bill  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Great 
Brluin,  by  which  a  board  shall  be  authorized  to 
levy  or  cause  tu  be  levied  parochial  rates  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  schools,  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  adequate  representation  of 
the  rate-payers  in  such  boards. — %  1  hat  the  chair- 
man of  such  board  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  board 
iu$elf.~3  That  the  Holy  Scripinres,  in  the  autho- 
rized version,  should  be  taught  in  all  schools  esub- 
lished  by  any  such  school.— 4.  That  special  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  cases  in  which  Roman 
Catholic  priests  may  object  to  the  instruction  of  their 
children  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  such  schools  — 
5.  That  no  other  books  of  religious  instruction 
•hould  be  used  in  such  schools  unless  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Education — 6.  That  in  order 
to  prevent  the  disqualification  of  competent  school* 
masters,  books  of  religious  instruction  other  than 
the  Holy  Bible  Introduced  into  the  schools  should 
be  taught  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  some 
person  appointed  by  him,  lo  the  children  of  parents 
who  belong  to  the  established  church,  or  who  may 
be  desirous  that  their  children  should  b^  so  instruct- 
ed.— 7.  That  all  children  taught  in  such  schools 
should  have  free  liberiv  to  resort  to  any  second 
schools,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship  which 
their  parents  may  approve --6.  That  any  school 
connected  with  the  miional  Society,  or  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  or  any  ProteFiant  dis- 
senters' school,  or  any  Roman  Catholic  school 
whi:h  shall  be  found,  upon  inspection,  to  be  effi- 
ciently conducted,  sbouldf  be  entitled,  by  liccn.se  of 
the  Privy  Council,  to  grant  certificates  of  school 
attendance  for  the  purpose  of  the  employment  in 
factories  of  children  and  youn?  persons. — 9.  That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Education  ought  to  be  furnished  with 
the  means  to  enable  them  to  establish  and  niaintaia 
a  sufficient  number  of  training  and  model  schools 
in  Qreat  Britain. — 10.  That  the  said  committee 
ought,  likewise,  to  be  enabled  to  grant  gratuities  to 
deserving  schoolmasters,  and  to  aflbrasnch  aid  to 
schools  established  by  voluntary  contributions  as 
may  tend  to  'the  more  complete  instruction  of  the 
people  in  religious  and  secular  knowledge,  while* 
at  the  same  Ume,  the  rights  of  conscience  may  bs 
respected." 
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PmH,  6lh  ApOl,  18U. 
'  EtHcU  M<iM.m. 

Tub  inmsion  of  Tahiti  by  Admiral  du 
Felil-Thoiiars  has  producod  in  England 
the  precise  effect  which  we  nnlicipated: 
The  indifleretice  of  Btalesmen  has  been  as 

£ofoiiDd,  as  ihe  grief  and  asioniahment  of 
e  friends  of  religion  has  been  vivid.  Lord 
Aberdeen  declared,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Thai  he  woH  not  among  those  who  look 
■ilh  so  much  apprehension  on  our  relationB 
with  the  Society  Islands,  but  that  he  rather 
(lad  reason  to  look  upon  them  in  a  favora- 
llle  light,"     Sir  Robert  Peel  made  use  of 
yearly    the   same    language    in  the    lower 
Souse.     There  is,  therefore,  not  the  least 
^litical  jar  existing  between  the  two  Gov- 
4rnnients  on  this  head.     There  are  circum- 
tttncea  even,  which  induce  us  to  believe 
Ihat  a  friendly  understanding  has  obtained 
httween  ihera  for  above  a  year,  and  before 
Ibe  French  Admiral  had  received  the  or- 
ders which  have  guided  his  subsei^uent  pro- 
••eedings.     No  sort  of  rivnUhip  can  find 
toam  here  between  the  French  and  English 
IJabiaetsi  national  pride  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  we  have  already  made  it  appear 
'Aai  national  interest  is  equally  quiescent. 
Political   oonsiderations  being  thus  set 
idc,  there  remains  surely  none  but  those 
ef  a  religious  character ;  and  here  the  oh- 
jvct'of  Ihe  French  Government  to  push  the 
jBteresta  of  the  Propaganda  of  Rome  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  becomes  sufli- 
«iently  manifest.    The  odium  of  this  prose- 
ting  crusade  cannot  fairly  be  attached  to 
onsienr  da  Petit-Thouars,  though  some 
persons  think  that  he  acted  entirely  by  his 
awn  counsel.     It  is  quite  certain,  hou-ever, 
Ihat  be  Ihe  well-known  antipathy  of  this 
Commander  of  the  "Venus"  and  of  "la 
Iteiue  Blanche"  (as  he  is  at  present]  against 
ftU  Protestant  missions,  whatever  it  may, 
Ae  once  leaned    towards   the   opinion  that 
■aman  Catholic  missions  could  not  be  in- 
gnded  ptr  ft  ft  armis  upon   these  aimple- 
■esned    Islanders.     In    1S37,   or  the  year 
receding  his  ungnltant  demeanor  towards 
[ucen  Pomnre,  in  compelling  her  to  dis- 
urse  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  in 
pntequence  of  her  refusal  to  suHer  two 
'ietts  who  came  to  inculcate  the  tenets  of 
i«,  Mons.  du  Petit-Thonars  had  found 
le  king  and  chiefs  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
site  as  determined  not  to  sufTer  two  other 
itieals  to  reside  on  their  territory — one,  a 
frenchman,  Monsieur  Bachelot,  and  the 
ther  an  Englishman,  named  Short,  who 
mi  once,  aome  years  before,  been  sent  out 
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leged,  but  not  forgetting  to  add,  "  that  ihey 
were  quite  willing  to  change  their  plans, 
provided  they  had  met  with  religious  tole- 
ration on  their  arrival."  At  this  period 
Monsieur  du  Pelil-Thouars  recognized  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  insular  governmenia 
to  permit  or  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  any 
particular  mode  of  worship ;  and  while  la- 
menting the  troubles  encountered  by  the 
two  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  ascribing  ihera 
solely  to  the  machinations  of  the  American 
Missionaries  who  had  brought  the  Gospel 
to  these  islands  aseariy  as  the  year  1820, 
he  contented  himself  with  extetiding  his 
protecting  legis  over  Monsieur  Bachelot, 
on  account  of  his  being  a  countryman,  bul 
without  claiming  for  him  the  privilege  of 
preaching.  Having  an  interview  with  ths 
King,  this  sovereign  replied  to  his  remarha, 
that  "he  conceived  having  done  nothing 
but  his  duty  in  stopping  Nfonsieur  Bache- 
lot's  teaching  his  Roman  Catholic  tenets." 
Kaukui,  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  rose 
after  him,  and  said:  "The  American  Mis- 
sionaries were  the  first  that  came  into 
these  Islands  ;  to  them  we  are  indebted  for 
the  very  first  advances  which  we  have 
made  in  civilization,  and  from  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  we  will  suffer  none  but  these 
lissionaries  to  leach  religion  among  us." 
[onsieur  du  Petit-Thouars,  in  recording 
lese  answers, adds  in  his  journal:  "Having 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  interior  re- 
tionsof  this  country,  and  being  without 
uctions  to  guide  me  in  this  delicate 
sudden  aflair,  I  informed  the  King  thai 
I  should  submit  this  whole  business  about 
;ion  to  the  decision  of  my  own  Sove- 
reign, as  I  had  no  authority  to  interfere  in 
iho  matter."  All  he  did  at  this  time,  was 
to  look  upon  Mons.  Bachelot  as  a  French* 
,  whom  necessity  had  compelled  to  re- 
to  Honolulu,  to  find  a  passage  from 
ce  to  his  native  country,  besides  ob- 
taining from  the  King  the  following  decla- 
ration, under  dale  of  2l8t  July,  1837  : 

We,  Tamehnmeha  III.,  King  of  the  Sand- 

h  Islands,  give  our  consent  for  Monsieur 

Bachelot  to   reside  in  the  island  of  Oahn, 

olested  and  undisturbed,  until  he  may 

find  a  favorable  opportunity  to  leave  the 

luntrv,  and  to  proceed  either  to  Manilla, 

Ima,  Valparaiso,  or  any  other  part  of  the 

vilized  world." 

Mons.  du  Petit-Thouars  on  his  part  sign- 

I  on  the  some  day  the  following  ngrce- 

ent :  "  The  undersigned.  Post-captain  and 

Commander  of  the  frigate  Cenu*,  does  bers- 

by  promise  on  behalf  of  Mons.  Bacheli 
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that  this  foreigner  shall  embrace  the  first 
favorable  opportanity  to  quit  these  islands, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  Manilla^  Li  may  Val- 
paraiso, or  to  any  other  civilized  country ; 
and  that  in  case  no  such  opportunity  should 

S resent  itself,  he  shall  be  put  on  board  the 
rst  man-of-war  visiting  the  islands,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time^  he  shall  not  preacV^ 

Captain  Belcher,  commanding  the  British 
frigate  Sulphur^  who  found  the  Venus  at 
Honolulu,  took  the  other  missionary,  Mr. 
Short,  under  his  protection,  obtaining  from 
the  King  in  his  behalf  a  similar  permit  to 
reside  in  the  island,  and  signed  au  engage- 
ment couched  in  the  samo  terms  as  that 
just  quoted  from  Monsr.  du  Petit-Thouars 
for  Mons.  Bachelot.  These  reciprocal  en- 
gagements become  the  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice from  the  fact  that  a  treaty  had  recently 
been  formed  between  the  King  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  Lord  Russe]l,commanding 
the  *^cteon^  authorizing  Englishmen  to  re- 
side in  the  islantis  while  conforming  to  their 
laws,  and  that  Mons.  du  Petit-Thouars  was 
negotiating  for  the  same  purpose,  a  treaty 
being  actually  concluded  and  signed  three 
days  afterwards,  or  on  the  24>th  July,  1837, 
in  one  of  the  clauses  of  which,  it  is  stipu- 
lated 

*'  That  the  French  can  come  and  leave  at 
pleasure  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  that  they  shall  be  received 
and  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
privileges  conceded  to  the  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nation.*' 

At  this  juncture  then,  neither  the  French 
nor  the  English  commander  considered 
himself  warranted  to  impose  the  creed  of 
Borne  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  not  even 
where  a  free  sojourn  had  been  granted  to 
their  respective  countrymen  ;  as  religious 
tolerance  did  not  prevail  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  any  more  than  it  did  in  the  Society 
Islands,  they  thought  it  even  incumbent  on 
them  to  pass  their  word  that  their  respec- 
tive missionaries  should  refrain  from  preach- 
ing during  the  remainder  of  their  stay.  The 
two  priests,  in  pursuance  of  the  conventions 
referred  to^  quitted  Oahu  a  few  months  af- 
terwards, and  repaired  to  the  island  of  As- 
cension in  the  Archipelago  of  western  Poly- 
nesia. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  point  so  emphati- 
caUy,  because  it  goes  to  prove  the  manner 
in  which  Mons.  du  Petit-Thouars  confront- 
ed this  Question  at  that  time.  If  his  con- 
duct at  Tahiti  in  1838  has  been  at  variance 
witb  that  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1837, 
p^BracUng  aiiMt  have  occurred  since  then 
moi^m  tha  ehaiiga.    More  than  a  year, 

'  i  tha  VenuB  had  been  at 
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Kamtschatka  and  in  Mexico,  while  the  re- 
port of  her  commander,  touching  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  Roman  Catholic  Mis- 
sions in  the  Pacific,  was  finding  its  way  to 
Paris  I  on  his  return  to  Valparaiso,  he  re- 
ceived despatches  from  his  government  in- 
structing him  to  set  these  things  in  order. 
'^  It  is  this,"  the  despatch  went  on  to  say, 
'^  which  is  the  main  object  of  sending  out  the 
Venus  to  Tahiti ;  you  must  therefore  compel 
Queen  Pomare  to  render  proper  satisfaction, 
and  demand  payment  of  damages  and  inter- 
est thereon,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Laval  and 
Garret,  who  were  so  flagrantly  abused  and 
obliged  by  such  high-handed  oppression  to 
take  passage  back  to  the  place  whence  they 
bad  come.''  The  result  of  this  was,  that 
Mons.  du  Petit-Thouars,  who  had  recog* 
nized  the  inherent  ri^ht  of  the  government 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  prohibit  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  faith,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  same  right  with  regard  to 
the  government  of  the  Society  Islands,  sim- 
ply because  the  new  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived forbid  his  doing  so.  We  have  said 
above  how  he  executed  his  orders.  He  de- 
manded from  the  queen,  within  twenty-four 
hours'  time,  a  letter  to  the  king  of  the 
French,  written  both  in  the  Polynesian  and 
in  the  French  languages ;  the  sum  of  $2000 
to  indemnify  the  Messrs.  Laval  and  Garret, 
and  finally  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  to 
be  given  the  French  flag ;  declaring,  that  in 
default  of  compliance  with  these  conditions 
within  the  stipulated  time,  ^'  he  would  in- 
stantly commence  hostilities  against  all  the 
states  under  her  sway,  and  that  these  hos- 
tilities would  be  carried  on  by  all  the  ships 
of  war  which  might  successively  approach 
these  islands,  until  France  should  have  ob- 
tained satisfactory  restitution."  Resistance 
was  vain,  compliance  inevitable,  and  Queen 
Pomar^  wrote  to  the  king  a  letter  worded 
thus: 

Tahiti,  3l8t  August,  1838. 
To  THE  King  : 

Peace  be  with  you.  This  is  what  I  wish 
to  make  known  to  you.  I  did  wrong,  to 
hinder  the  two  French  citizens  from  taking 
up  their  abode  here.  I  hope  that  yoor  Ma- 
jesty may  not  be  incensed  against  me  for 
what  I  did  with  regard  to  them  ;  may  peace 
be  restored.  I  am  the  sovereign  of  nothing 
but  a  small  and  insignificant  country.  May 
wisdom,  glory  and  power  abide  with  your 
Majesty ;  let  your  anser  be  appeased,  and 
pardon  the  error  which  I  )iave  committed. 
**  Peace  be  with  your  Majesty, 

"  PoxABa." 

The  other  conditions  were  more  diffieaH 
to  comply  with.    The  queen  ancceeded  in 
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Ing  the  requisite  sum,  and  paid  over 
lommnnder  H^  ounces  of  gold  dh  an 
■demnily  for  the  compulsory  depHritire  of 
k-ssrs.  Laval  and  Cnrret ;  as  respei:ts  the 
■lute,  the  queen  having  no  poivder,  she 
_iras  obliged  to  beg  a  supply  of  that  sine  qua 
iBDD  of  modern  WBrfnre  from  Mons.  du 
Velil-Thouurs,  in  order  to  render  him  this 
t|Dicen  of  humilintion.  A  few  days  after- 
irards,  on  the  Mh  September,  a  treaty  with 
lie  queen  was  concluded,  nearly  similar  to 
;lie  one  already  ratiBed  by  the  king  of  the 
hndwich  Islands.  One  of  its  piincipal  ni- 
llctes  runs  thus: 

"  Tlie  French,  of  whatever  profession  they 
lay  be,  shall  have  full  liberty  to  come  and 
^D  leave  os  ihey  please,  and  to  esiabtish 
dmrnselves  for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  any 
risf  the  islands  under  the  government  of  To- 
^iii ;  ihey  shall  be  received  and  protected 
•qually  with  the  most  favored  foreign  na- 
tions." 

The  words  given  here  in  italics,  are  of 
{mmen^G  importance;  tbey  sanction  and 
Jliithorlze  by  solemn  treaty,  without  ex- 
jjtessly  saying  so,  the  sojourning  of  Priests, 
lad  the  enterprise  of  proselyting,  for  the 
fttbcrance  of  which  aims  this  expedition, 
M  has  been  shown,  was  undertaken. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  llie  Astrolabe 
mi  ia  Zelee  nrrived.at  Tahiti  nbuui  the  same 
ime  as  the   Venus,  Captain  Dumont  d'Ur- 
Biile,  commanding  these  Corvettea,  enhght- 
how   the  controversy   originated. 
Pin   1835,"   he  says,  "the  Messrs.  Laval 
nd  Garret,  emboldened  by  the  advantages 
plained  at  Manga-Reva,  and  being  apprised 
at  the  favorable  disposition  eniertaiiied  to- 
irds  them  by  several  rhiofs  of  Tahiti,  he- 
lved the  hour  had  come  to  introduce  the 
^  inciples  of  the  church  of  Home  and  ex- 
Ijinge  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ; 
"  ''y  renaircd  to  Tahiti  in  an 

,__  Eluding  the  law  which 

^r%\d  their  landing  without  leave,  they  dis- 
■mbarked  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  island, 
t  a  great  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
leni,  and  from  thence  turned  their  steps 
twnrd  Pape-Iti,  where  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sed was  canvassed  in  a  meeting  held  with 
)«   Chiefs.      Captain  Dumont    dllrcille, 
pines  that  if  a  public  discussion  had  been 
rought  about  at  this  time,   between   the 
[issionaries  of  the  two  opposing  sects,  it 
rould  have  caused  the  immediate  downfall 
|if  Protestantism    among    these    islanders. 
""  The  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church,"  says 
p,  "  with  its  fascinating  splendor,  if  ex- 
ibited    before   the    eyes   of  the  natives, 
{irould  speedily  have  fed  them  to  despise 
"i«  dry  and  insipid  forms  of  ihe  Protest' 
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anifi."  But  .Messrs.  Laval  and  Carrel  had 
deliberately  trespassed  on  the  requirementa 
of  the  law  ;  and  were  therefore  solicited  to 
retire  ;  but  having  obtained  a  footing  on 
the  island  by  stratagem,  they  hoped,  by 
gaining  lime,  to  find  means  of  remni 
there  j  they  set  up  tbeir  tabernncte 
house  ploced  at  their  disposal  by  a  Mr. 
Mogrenhoat,  and  here  by  celebrating  the 
mass,  tec,  they  commenced  the  precise 
work  for  which  they  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Tahiti,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
prohibition  enjoined  upon  them,  and  which 
even  Mons.  Dumont  d'Urville  admits  to 
have  been  perfectly  in  order— "the  native 
inhabitants,"  he  says,  "  certainly  being  their 
own  masters."  Refusing  to  depart,  they 
were  finally  made  to  do  so  by  compulsion. 
Mons.  Laval  returned  to  Manga-Reva, 
while  Mr.  Garret  found  his  way  back  to 
France,  to  invoke  the  help  and  the  avenging 
thunder-bolts  of  his  government.  Thus  we 
learn,  how  this  whole  series  of  exacliona 
and  violence,  in  which  Mons.  du  Petit- 
Thouara  figures  as  ihe  principal  actor,  have 
sprung  up.  These  two  priests,  we  hove 
seen,  "wished  to  suhsiiiule  the  dogmas  of 
their  Church  in  place  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,"  and  for  this  they  con- 
veyed themselves  by  stealth  into  the  island 
of  Tahiti ;  they  were  sent  away ;  and 
France,  on  their  complaints  and  in  support 
of  interests  exclusively  of  a  religious  na- 
ture, commences  war. 

The  object  contemplated  by  sending  out 
the  Vtnuit,  had  already  been  accomplished 
before  Mons.  Dumont  d'Ucville's  arrival. 
The  Protestant  Missionaries  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  Commander  of  the  Astrolabe 
and  la  Zt/'e  might  peradventure  disclaim 
the  doings  of  Mons.  du  Pelii-Thouars  j 
and  feeling  themselves  aggrieved  by  his  en- 
croachment on  iheir  rights,  as  well  as  en 
thoseoftheQueen.lhey  intended  presenting 
an  appeal  to  the  former,  as  being  the  senior 
in  point  of  rank  ;  but  ihey  soon  perceived 
that  such  a  step  could  eRect  no  good.  Tbe 
Queen  received  the  two  Commanders  ; 
Mons.  Dumont  d'Urville  told  her,  that  he 
had  gone  out  of  his  regular  course,  be- 
cause he  had  been  informed  of  the  treat- 
ment the  Catholic  Missionaries  had  expe- 
rienced ;  to  which  the  Queen  simply  re- 
plied, that  the  existing  state  of  things  in  her 
dominions  had  made  it  nccessBry  to  eflcct 
their  removal.  A  scene  then  ensued,  ia 
which  the  behavior  of  Mons,  du  Pelit- 
Thouars  can  hardly  be  credited,  were  we 
not  assured  of  its  reality  by  the  testimony 
of  his  colleague  Mons.    Dumont  d'Urville. 

"  I  merely  replied,"  he  says,  "  that  un- 
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doubtedly  the  Queen  is  free  in  her  own 
States,  and  no  person  in  the  world,  not  even 
the  Kin^  of  the  French  excepted,  can  de- 
mand of  her  to  change  her  religion  ;  she 
vould  have  been  perfectly  right,  had  she 
restricted  herself  to  simply  denying  the 
French  Missionaries  all  exhibition  of  their 
rites  in  public ;  but  the  severe  treatment 
manifested  toward  two  citizens  of  France 
(we  were  speaking  of  their  expulsion  from 
the  island,  where  they  had  assayed  to  in- 
troduce the  controversy)  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  we  could  not  let  it  pass  without 
some  sort  of  satisfaction.  I  moreover  said 
that  the  Queen  Pomar4-Vahin6  ou^ht  to 
esteem  herself  very  fortunate  in  having 
been  able  to  extricate  herself  from  her  em- 
barrassing position  with  the  French  Em- 
pire, at  so  small  a  cost.  These  words, 
rather  severe  as  they  were,  I  observe  the 
interpreter  has  faithfully  transmitted,  for  I 
see  romar6  is  sensibly  affected,  and  the 
tears  begin  to  course  from  her  eyes,  which 
•he  fixes  on  me  with  an  expression  of  an- 
ger sufficiently  apparent.  At  the  same  in- 
stant I  observe  also  that  Captain  du  Petit- 
Thouars  seems  to  use  his  efforts  to  dissipate 
her  displeasure  by  means  of  severalamica- 
ble  little  tricks,  such  as  to  pull  her  gently 
by  the  hair,  or  tapping  her  on  the  cheek  ; 
he  even  adds  in  an  afi^ctionate  tone  that  it 
is  wrong  for  her  to  take  on  so." 

Here  we  behold  with  what  degree  of  be- 
coming dignity  the  orders  of  the  French 
Government  are  executed,  and  what  mock- 
ery is  practised  upon  a  Princess  threatened 
with  fire  and  sword  !  the  ArttmUt  has  fin- 
ished the  work  begun  by  the  Vtntis.  Cap- 
tain Laplace,  her  Commander,  has  in  due 
form  extorted  the  grant  of  unobstructed 
ingress  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Missiona- 
ries to  propagate  their  doctrines ;  and  hav- 
ing secured  these  privileges  at  Tahiti,  he 
has  been  to  the  Sandwich-Islands  to  extort 
the  same  concessions  there.  The  French 
government,  has  then,  it  seems,  taken  upon 
itself  the  ungracious  task  of  establishing 
the  right  of  diffusing  Popery  among  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific,  in  defiance  of  their 
Kin?s,  their  Chiefs  and  their  laws. 

We  have  drawn  the  particulars  now  pre- 
sented to  our  readers,  relating  to  the  expe- 
dition of  the  two  Commanders  du  Petit- 
Thouars  and  Dumont  d'Urville,  from  the 
most  authentic  sources  accessible  in  such 
matters,  viz.,  their  own  published  Journals, 
and  these  particulars  furnish  a  key  to  sub- 
sequent events;  they  certainly  suffice,  to 
tatify  that  burst  of  mdignation  which  this 
St  act  of  the  French  government  has  call- 
ed forth  from  the  entire  Protestant  popula* 
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tion  ^f  this  country,  and  which  has  found 
vent  in  those  energetic  paragraphs  which 
may  be  seen  in  every  publication  with- 
out exception,  claiming  to  be  an  organ  of 
Protestant  principles.  It  is  an  iniquitous 
act,  and  notwithstanding  the  disclaimer  put 
forth  in  the  Moniteur^  there  is  besides  room 
for  strong  surmises  that  all  moral  obliga- 
tions have  been  outraged  in  the  most  base 
and  brutal  manner  by  onr  seamen.  Mons. 
do  Petlt-Thouars  has,  it  is  true,  paid  some 
homage  to  the  British  Navy,  by  saying  that 
they  nave  taught  the  natives  to  regard  all 
vessels  as  tciouts  ot  inaccessible  /  but  we 
do  not  forget  the  answer  given  by  Monsr. 
Dumont  durville  to  father  Jean-Chrysos- 
tome,  when  entreated  by  him  to  use  his 
power  to  prohibit  the  sailors  under  his 
command  from  destroying  the  fruits  of  the 
labors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries 
at  Manga-Reva,  by  their  odious  vices.  He 
told  the  holy  father,  in  terms  not  proper  to 
be  used  in  this  place,  "  that  he  positively 
could  not  make  himself  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  his  men ;  and  that  all  he  could 
do  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal,  was  to  put 
out  to  sea  the  very  day  similar  offences 
should  again  occur.''  These  well  ground- 
ed fears  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missiona- 
ries, amply  justify  the  measures  taken  by 
those  of  the  Protestant  faith,  in  order  to 
keep  off  these  corrupters  of  the  native 
population ;  to  save  one  Mission  the  an- 
chor is  instantly  hove — to  destroy  another 
it  is  suffered  to  rest  in  its  bed.  out  this  is 
not  all ;  this  same  Mr.  Mo§renhout,  who  for 
seven  or  eight  years  has  been  the  principal 
and  most  virulent  enemy  of  the  Protestant 
Missions  in  those  islands,  and  who  by  his 
slanders,  has  made  the  French  sailors  be- 
lieve that  the  Missionaries  were  **  the  most 
oppressive  vampires  of  the  natives,"  at 
Mons.  Dumont  d^Urville  expresses  it,  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  station  of  Royal 
Commissary.  This  is  the  man,  who  has 
persecuted  the  Protestant  Missions  with  in- 
veterate hatred,  and  labored  with  all  his 
might  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Ro* 
man  Catholics,  and  is  now  made,  as  it  were, 
the  sole  and  sovereign  arbiter  of  the  fate 
of  those  institutions  which  have  raised  the 
Tahitians  to  some  degree  of  christian  civ- 
ilization, as  well  as  of  the  fate  of  those 
men  who  founded  these  institutions,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  deci- 
sions but  to  the  King  of  France,  which,  it 
is  well  known,  can  at  best  afford  no  redress 
for  a  whole  year.  It  will  be  appreciated 
from  these  data,  how  illusory  are  the  hopes 
founded  on  that  kind  of  ffuaraotee  which 
has  been  extended  to  the  English  Mission* 
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itfies  now  actually  on  the  spot.  They  are 
agt  linble  to  be  expelled;  granted — this 
would  be  too  bold  a  procedure  ;  but  their 
II  be  undermined  nnd  ultimately 
4eslToy«d.    Thepnsi  throwaabundant  light 

I  the  future,  on  ihis  point. 

Pnliiicians  in  England,  as  we  have  snid, 
•*inco  the  utmost  apathy  in  view  or  these 
«venls  ;  but  we  are  inrormed,  on  the  other 
Jhftod,  that  the  religiouB  community,  which 
-in  that  country  ia  bo  large  and  influential, 
jfccl  the  same  with  regard  to  these  things 
«s  Protestants  do  in  France  ;  wc  have  been 
•Hured  that  the  Ministry  of  Peace  have  by 
4hia  act  or  intolerant  bigotry,  drawn  down 
«pon  their  head  as  much  odintn  from  the 
most  respectable  classes  in  England,  as  the 
Vgitalion  of  the  question  concerning  the 
fight  of  search  has  done  in  Fi 
«eeraB  strange  thai  while  profess 
hoT  for  the  closer  approxinialio 
two  nations,  they  have  made  thet 
Mtire  in  meriting  the  execratji 
-large  a  portion  of  boi 
to  explain  this  parndo 
ling  the  hypothesis  that  there  exjsis 
iatent  motives  for  making  these  co 
«oaatoa  party  already  too  highly  fa\ 
lo  be  easily  managed. 

;  London  Mistionar)'  Bocieryhaveju! 
viork  cBllpd  "A  brier  siak-mem  of  lae  aj:- 
ion  of  the  French  on  ihe  island  of  TshUi,' 
' .  we  have  received,  and  whicb  Is  now  In  the 
..  of  ibc  translator.  The  Missionary  Sociely 
Paris  have  likewise  pablisbed  a  kind  or  proi»i, 
id  »pr«ad  a  great  number  iiC  copiei  over  ihe  land. 


ijr  to  la- 
%f  the 
themselves  so 
:rations  of  so 
Ve  are  unable 


I  ASK  THEE  TO  FORGET  ME. 

Dior  while  my  forto  is  slilt  before  thine  eyes — 
not  white  my  voice  Is  ringing  in  Ihine  ears — 
Vut  while  my  sicb  slill  bresihes  upon  ihj  lipi — 
pot  while  thy  cbeek  is  moisiened  with  uiy  lean; 
TI  whun  In  calmer,  brighter,  happier  hours, 
.  Jt  lave  appears  but  av  a  paaslnn  dream, 
lalf-vciled  in  mystery ;  Tor  the  bean  «oan  Jinds 
U  transient  passions  are  not  what  ihey  seem. 
Let  not  my  fading  image  haunt  iby  sou!,— 
Jtenember  not  ihe  one  whose  aching  heart 
I  Satb  dwell  within  ihy  bosom,  (ill  itsgrleri, 
lit*  ioys,  its  Hoes  wiih  thine  have  laken  part ! 
CrAod  yet,  I  ask  Ihec  lo  Torgei  my  name, 
"'y  very  beiog,  and  the  hours  we  passed 
. .  all-con  filling  love,  e'en  when  we  knew 
la  saddened  sweetness  could  not,  must  not  last. 
!  driak  the  olfered  cup  Trom  lathe's  spring, 
''■  ragged  path  leads  lu  the  mo un Iain's  brow 
"ifSt  have  clinib'd  together,  but  our  lot 

in  otter  desolaiion  now, 
..  .hee  to  forgel  me  I  and  when  lime 
iLdaiktoad  with  his  wing  oar  lleedng  years, 

Klef'fTaaght  hour  apon  ihy  tnemoiy's  page 
eilkced,  and  blotted  out  with  tears. 
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THE  BATTLK  OF  THE  BLOCKS. 


THB   F  ATI  NO   qOESTION. 


The  subject  of  greatest  metropolitan  in- 
erest  which  has  occurred  for  many  years, 
5  the  introduction  of  wood  paving.  As  the 
nain  battle  has  been  fought  in  London,  and 
lotbing  but  a  confused  report  of  the  great 
ibjcct  in  dispute  may  have  penetrated  be- 
yond the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  we  think  it 
t  be  amiss  to  put  on  record,  in  the 
ihnble  brass  and  marble  of  Our  pagea, 
of  the  mighty  struggle — of  tha 
ighly  chompions  who  couched  the  lance 
drew  the  sword  in  the  opposing  ranks 
nd,  finally,  to  what  side  victory  aeemi 
ncline  on  this  beautiful  1st  of  May  in  the 
year  184.3. 

Come,  then,  to  our  aid,  oh  ye  heavenly 
Muses !  who  enabled  Homer  to  sing  in  such 
persuasive  words  the  fates  of  Troy  and  of 
3oden  horse  ;  for  surely  a  aabject  which 
deeply  connected  both  with  wood  nnd 
horses,  is  not  beneath  your  notice  ;  but 
perhaps,'  as  poetry  is  gone  out  of  fashion  at 
the  present  time,  you  will  depute  one  of 
your  humbler  sisters,  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  Prose,  to  give  us  a  few  hinia  in  the  com- 
position of  our  great  history.  The  name  of 
the  first  pavier,  we  fear,  is  unknown,  unless 
we  could  identify  him  with  Triptolemus, 
who  was  a  great  improver  of  Rhodes  ;  but 
it  is  Ihe  fate  of  all  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  their  kind  to  be  neglected,  and  in  time 
forgotten.  The  first  regularly  defined  polha 
were  probably  footways — the  first  carriages 
brond-wheeled.  No  record  remains  of  what 
maieridls  were  used  for  filling  up  the  ruta ; 
so  it  is  likely,  in  those  simple  times  when 
enclosure  acts  were  unknown,  that  the  cart 
waa  seldom  taken  in  the  same  track.  As 
houses  were  built,  and  something  in  the 
shape  of  streeta  began  to  be  established, 
the  access  to  them  must  have  been  more 
attended  to.  A  mere  smoothing  of  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  Burface  over  which  the 
oxen  had  to  be  driven,  that  brought  the 
grain  home  on  the  enormous  platutra  of 
the  husbandman,  was  the  firat  idea  of  & 
street,  whose  very  name  is  derived  from 
siralum,  levelled.  As  experience  advanced, 
steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  soft- 
ness of  the  road  from  interrupting  the 
draught.  A  narrow  rim  of  stone,  just  wide 
enough  to  sustain  the  wheel,  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  next  improvement ;  and 
only  when  the  gentle  operations  of  the  farm 
were  exchanged  for  war,  and  the  charger 
had  to  be  hurried  to  the  fight,  with  all  the 
equipments  neaessary  for  tin  army,  great 
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roads  were  laid   open,  and  covered  with 
hard  materials  to  sustain  the  wear  and  tear 
of  men  and  animals.  Roads  were  found  to  be 
no  less  necessary  to  retain  a  conquest  than 
to  make  it ;  and  the  first  true  proof  of  the 
greatness  of  Rome  was  found  in  the  long 
Unes  of  military  ways,  by  which  she  main- 
tained her  hold  upon  the  provinces.    You 
may  depend  on  it,  that  no  expense  was 
spared  in  keeping  the  glorious  street  that 
led  up  her  Triumphs  to  the  Capitol  in  ex- 
cellent repair*    All  the  nations  of  the  Orbis 
JirUiquus  ought  to   have   trembled  when 
they   saw  the   be^nning  of   the  Appian 
road.    It   led    to   Britain    and  Persia,  to 
Carthage  and  the  White  Sea.  The  Britons, 
however,  in  ancient  days,  seem  to  have 
been  about  the  stupidest  and  least  enterpris- 
ing of  all  the  savages  hitherto  discovered. 
After  an  intercourse  of  four  hundred  years 
with  the  most  polished  people  in  the  world, 
they  continued  so  miserably  benighted,  that 
they  had  not  even  acquired  masonic  know- 
ledge enough  to  repair  a  wall.     The  ram- 
part raised  by  their  Rdman  protectors  be- 
tween them  and  the  Picts  and  Scots,  be- 
came in  some  places  dilapidated.    The  un- 
fortunate natives  had  no  idea  how  to  mend 
the  breach,  and  had  to  send  once  more  for 
their  auxiliaries.    If  such  their  state  in  re- 
gard to  masonry,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
their  skill  in  road-making  was  very  great ; 
and  yet  we  are  told  that,  even  on  Cesar's 
invasion,  the  Britons  careered  about  in  war- 
chariots,  which   implies  both  good  roads 
and  some  mechanical  skill ;  but  we  think 
it  a  little  too  much  in  historians  to  ask  us 
to  believe  both  these  views  of  the  condition 
of   our  predecessors    in    the    tight   little 
island ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  people 
who  had  arrived  at  the  art  of  coach-making, 
could  not  be  so  very  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  how   to   build  a   wall.     If  it    were 
not-  for  the   letters  of  Cicero,  we  should 
not  believe  a  syllable  about  the  war-cha- 
riots that  carried  amazement  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Romans,  even  in  Kent  or  Surrey. 
But  we  here  boldly  declare,  that  if  twenty 
Ciceros  were  to   make  their  affidavits  to 
the  fact  of  a  set  of  outer  barbarians,  like 
Galgacus  and  his  troops,  "  sweeping  their 
fiery    lines   on    rattling  wheels"    up    and 
down    the    Grampians — where,  at  a  later 
period,  a  celebrated  shepherd  fed  his  flocks 
— we  should  not  believe  a  word  of  their 
declaration.    Tacitus,  in  the  same  manner, 
we  should  prosecute  for  perjury. 

The  Saxons  were  a  superior  race,  and 

when  the  eightsome-reel  of  the  heptarchy 

became  the  paS'Seul  of  the  kingdom  of 

.^Dglandy  we  doubt  not  that  Watling  Street 


was  kept  in  passable  condition,  and  that 
Alfre^l,  amidst  his  other  noble  institutions, 
invented  a  highway  rate.  The  fortresses 
and  vassal  towns  of  the  barons,  after  the 
Conquest,  must  have  covered  the  country 
with  tolerable  cros«-roads;  and  even  the 
petty  wars  of  those  steel-clad  marauders 
must  have  had  a  good  efifect  in  opening 
new  communications.  For  how  could  Sir 
Reginald  Front-de-Bsuf,  or  Sir  Hildebrand 
Bras-de-Fer,  carry  ofif  the  booty  of  their 
discomfited  rival  to  their  own  granaries 
without  loaded  tumbrils,  and  roads  fit  to 
pass  over  1 

Nor  would  it  have  been  wise  in  rich  ab- 
bots and  r«t  monks  to  leave  their  monaste- 
ries and  abbeys  inaccessible  to  pious  pil- 
grims, who  came  to  admire  thigh-bones  of 
martyred  virgins  and  skulls  of  beatified 
saints,  and  paid  very  handsomely  for  the 
exhibition.  Finally,  trade  began,  and  pa- 
viers  flourished.  The  first  persons  of  that 
illustrious  profession  appear,  from  the  sound 
of  the  name,  to  have  been  French,  unless 
we  take  the  derivation  of  a  cockney  friend 
of  ourr,  who  maintains  that  the  origin  of 
the  word  is  not  the  French  pave^  but  the 
indigenous  English  pathway.  However 
that  may  be,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  paving 
was  known  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  fo",  not  to  men- 
tion the  anecdote  of  Rnleigh  and  his  cloak— 
which  could  only  Lappen  where  puddles 
formed  the  exception  and  not  the  rule — we 
read  of  Essex's  horse  stumbling  on  a  pa- 
ving-stone in  his  mad  ride  to  his  house  in 
the  Strand.  We  also  prove,  from  Shak»> 
peare's  line — 

**  The  very  stones  would  rise  in  mutiny*' — 

the  fact  of  stones  forming  the  main  body 
of  the  streets  in  his  time  ;  for  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he  was  so  rigid  an  observer 
of  the  unities  as  to  pay  the  slightest  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  paving  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar  at  Rome. 

Gradually  London  took  the  lead  in  im- 
proving its  ways.  It  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  fair  and  young  to  be  carried 
through  the  mud  upon  costly  pillions,  on 
the  backs  of  high-stepping  Flanders  mares. 
Beauty  rolled  over  the  stones  in  four- 
wheeled  carriages,  and  it  did  not  need 
more  than  half  a  dozen  running  footmen— 
the  stoutest  that  could  bo  found — to  put 
their  shoulders  occasionally  to  the  wheel, 
and  help  the  eight  black  horses  to  drag  the 
ponderous  vehicle  through  the  heavierparis 
of  the  road.  Science  came  to  the  aid  of 
beauty  in  these  distressing  circamstaficef^ 
Springs  were  invented  that  yielded  to  every 
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jolt ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  cushions,  tren- 
clered  a  risit  to  Higbgate  not  much  more 
fati;ruing  than  we  now  find  the  journev 
to  Edinburgh.  Luxury  went  on — wealth 
flowed  in — paviers  were  encouraged — 
eoach-makera  grew  great  men — and  Lon- 
df>n,  which  our  ancestors  had  left  mud,  wai? 
now  stone.  Year  after  year  the  granite 
quarries  of  Aberdeen  poured  themselves 
out  on  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people  drove,  and 
rode,  and  bustled,  and  bargained,  and  cheat- 
ed, and  throve,  in  the  midst  of  a  din  that 
would  have  silenced  the  art  llery  of  Trafal- 
gar, and  a  mud  which,  if  turned  mto  bricks, 
would  have  built  the  tower  of  Babel.  The 
citizens  were  now  in  possession  of  the  ''  fu- 
mum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romse;"  but 
some  of  the  more  quietly  disposed,  though 
submitting  patiently  to  the  '^  fumum,"  and 
by  no  means  displeased  with  the  ^'  opes," 
thought  the  "strepitumque"  could  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  plans  of  all  kinds  were 
proposed  for  obviating  the  noise  and  other 
mconveniences  of  granite  blocks.  Some 
proposed  straw,  rushes,  sa^'dust ;  ingenui- 
ty was  at  a  stand-still ;  and  London  ap- 
peared to  be  condemned  to  a  perpetual  at- 
mosphere of  smoke  and  sound.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  look  back  on  difficulties  when  over- 
come— the  best  illustration  of  which  is 
Columbus's  egg  ;  for,  after  convin  *inff  the 
skeptic,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  he  swallowed  the  yelk  and  white,  leav- 
ing the  shell  to  the  pugnacious  disputant. 
In  the  same  way  we  look  with  a  pleasing 
kind  of  pity  on  the  quandaries  of  those  whom 
we  shall  call — with  no  belief  whatever  in 
the  pre- Adamite  theory — the  pre-Macadam- 
ites. 

A  man  of  talent  and  enterprise,  Mr.  Mac- 
adam, proposed  a  means  of  getting  quit  of 
one  of  the  objections  to  the  granite  cau6c- 
ways.  By  breaking  them  up  into  small  pie- 
ces, and  spreading  them  in  suiRcient  quan- 
tity, he  proved  that  a  continuous  hard  sur- 
face would  be  formed,  by  which  the  uneasy 
jerks  from  stone  to  stone  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  expense,  if  not  diminished,  at  all 
events  not  materially  increased.  When  the 
proposition  was  fairly  brought  before  the 
public,  it  met  the  fate  of  all  innovations. 
Timid  people — the  very  persons,  by  the  by, 
who  had  been  the  loudest  in  their  ex- 
clamations against  the  ancient  causeways — 
became  alarmed  the  moment  they  saw  a 
chance  of  getting  quit  of  them.  As  we  never 
know  the  value  of  a  thing  till  we  have  lost 
it,  their  attachment  to  stone  and  noise  be- 
came more  intense  in  proportion  as  the 
certainty  of  being  deprived  of  them  be- 
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came  greater.  It  was  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  rational  men,  if  Mr.  Mac- 
adam's experiment  succeeded,  and  a  level 
surface  were  furnished  to  the  streets,  that, 
besides  noise,  many  other  disadvantages  of 
the  rougher  mode  of  paving  would  be  avoid- 
ed. Among  these  the  most  prominent  was 
slipperiness :  and  it  ^'as  impossible  to  be 
denied,  that  at  many  seasons  of  the  year, 
not  only  in  frost,  when  every  terrestrial 
pathway  must  be  unsafe  ;  but  in  the  dry 
months  of  summer,  the  smooth  surfaces  of 
the  blocksof  granite,  polished  and  rounded 
by  so  many  wheels,  were  each  like  a  convex 
mass  of  ice,  and  caused  unnumbered  falls 
to  the  less  adroit  of  the  equestrian  portion 
of  the  king's  subjects.  One  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  the  improvement  was 
the  present  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  not  then  ele- 
vated to  a  8«it  among  the  Equites,  but  im- 
bued probably  with  a  foreknowledge  of  his 
knighthood,  and  therefore  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  his  horse.  Sir  Peter  was  deter- 
mined, in  all  senses  of  the  word,  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned;  and  a  very  small  mind,  when 
directed  to  one  object  with  all  its  force,  has 
more  effect  than  a  large  mind  unactuated  by 
the  same  zeal — as  a  needle  takes  a  sharper 
point  than  a  sword.  Thanks,  therefore,  are 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  activity  and 
eloquence  of  the  worthy  alderman  for  the 
introduction  of  Macadam's  system  of  road- 
making  into  the  city. 

Many  evils  were  certainly  got  rid  of  by 
this   alteration — the  jolting   motion  from 
stone  to  stone — the  slipperiness  and  une- 
venness  of  the  road — and  the  chance,  in 
case  of  an  accident,  of  contesting  the  hard- 
ness of  your  skull  with  a  mass  of  stone, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  were  made  on  pur- 
pose for  knocking  out  people's  brains.    For 
some  time  contentment  sat  smiling  over  the 
city.     But,  as  **  man  never  is,  but  always 
to  be,  blest,"  perfect  happiness  appeared 
not  to  be  secured  even  by  Macadam.    Ruts 
began  to  be  formed — rain  fell,  and  mud  was 
generated   at   a  prodigious   rate;   repairs 
were  needed,  and  the  road  for  a  while  waa 
rough  and  almost  impassable.     Then  it  was 
found  out  that  the  change  had  only  led  to 
a  different  kindoi  noise,  mstead  of  destroy- 
ing it  altogether ;  and  the  perpetual  grind- 
ing of  wheels,  sawing  their  way  through 
the  loose  stones  at  the  top,  or  ploughing 
through  the  wet  foundation,  was  hardly  au 
improvement  on  the  music  arising  from  the 
jolts  and  jerks  along  the  causeway.    Men's 
minds  got  confused  in  the  immensity  of  the 
uproar,  and  d^fness  became  epidemic.    In 
winter,  the  surface  of  Macadam  formed  a 
series  of  little  lakes,  resembling  on  a  small 
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scale  those  of  Canada ;  in  summer,  it  form- 
ed a  Sahara  of  dust,  prodigiously  like  the 
great  desert.  Acres  of  the  finest  alluvial 
clay  floated  past  the  shops  in  autumn ;  in 
spring,  clouds  of  the  finest  sand  were  waft- 
ed among  the  goods,  and  penetrated  to 
every  drawer  and  wareroom.  And  high 
over  all,  throughout  all  the  main  highways 
of  commerce — the  Strand — ^Fleet-Street — 
Oxford-Street — Holborn — raged  a  storm  of 
sound,  that  made  conversation  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  without  such  stentorian 
an  effort  as  no  ordinary  lungs  could  make. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  went  about 
sighing  from  morning  to  night,  ''Love! 
love!''  so  the  persecuted  dwellers  in  the 
great  thoroughfares  wished  incessantly  for 
cleanliness !  smoothness !  silence  ! 

*'  Abra  was  present  when  they  named  her 
name,"  and,  after  a  few  gLopings  after 
truth — a  few  experiments  tnat  ended  in 
nothing — a  voice  was  heard  in  the  city,  that 
streets  could  be  paved  with  wood.  This 
was  by  no  means  a  discovery  in  itself;  for 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  ingenious  in- 
dividuals had  laid  down  wooden  floors 
upon  their  farm-yards ;  and,  in  other  lands, 
it  was  a  very  common  practice  to  use  no 
other  material  for  their  public  streets.  But, 
in  London,  it  was  new ;  and  all  that  was 
wanted,  was  science  to  use  the  material  (at 
first  sight  so  little  calculated  to  bear  the 
wear  and  tear  of  an  enormous  trafiic)  in 
the  most  eligible  manner.  The  first  who 
commenced  an  actual  piece  of  paving  was 
a  Mr.  Skead — a  perfectly  simple  and  inar- 
tificial system,  which  it  was  soon  seen  was 
doomed  to  be  superseded.  His  blocks 
were  nothing  but  pieces  of  wood  of  a  hex- 
agon shape — with  no  cohesion,  and  no 
foundation — so  that  they  trusted  each  to 
its  own  resources  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
a  wheel,  or  the  blow  of  a  horse's  hoof ;  and, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  they  became 
▼cry  uneven  after  a  short  use,  and  had  no 
recommendation  except  their  cheapness 
and  their  exemption  from  noise.  The  fibre 
was  vertical,  and  at  first  no  grooves  were 
introduced ;  they,  of  course,  became  round- 
ed by  wearing  away  at  the  edge,  and  as 
slippery  as  the  ancient  granite.  The  Me- 
tropolitan Company  took  warning  from  the 
defects  of  their  predecessor^  and  adopted 
the  patent  of  a  scientific  French  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  De  Lisle.  The  combination 
of  the  blocks  is  as  elaborate  as  the  structure 
of  a  ship  of  war,  and  yet  perfectly  easy, 
being  founded  on  correct  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, and  atAining  the  great  objects  re- 
quired— viz.,  smoothness,  durability,  and 
quieU     The  blocks,  which  are  shaped  at 
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sach  an  angle  that  they  give  the  most  pe^ 
feet  mutual  support,  are  joined  to  etch 
other  by  oaken  dowels,  and  laid  on  a  htid 
concrete  foundation,  presenting  a  level  lor- 
face,  over  which  the  impact  is  so  eqatlly 
divided,  that  the  whole  mass  resists  the 
pressure  on  each  particular  block ;  and  yet, 
from  being  formed  in  panels  of  aboot  i 
yard  square,  they  are  laid  down  or  lifted 
up  with  far  greater  ease  than  the  causeway. 
Attention  was  immediately  attracted  to  tlui 
invention,  and  all  efforts  have  hitherto  bceo 
vain  to  improve  on  it.  Various  projector! 
have  appeared — some  with  concrete  foun- 
dations, some  with  the  blocks  attached  to 
each  other,  not  by  oaken  dowels,  but  by 
being  alernately  concave  and  convex  at  the 
side;  but  this  system  has  the  incurable  de- 
fect of  wearing  off  at  the  edges,  where  the 
fibre  of  the  wood,  of  coarse,  is  weakest, 
and  presents  a  succession  of  bald-pated 
surfaces,  extremely  slippery,  and  incapable 
of  being  permanently  grooved.  A  speci- 
men of  this  will  be  often  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  this  account,  beins  that  wbick 
has  attained  such  an  unenviable  degree  of 
notoriety  in  the  Poultry.  Other  inveotort 
have  shown  ingenuity  and  perseveraace; 
but  the  great  representative  of  woodes 
paving  we  take  to  be  the  Metropolilaa 
Company,  and  we  proceed  to  a  narntire 
of  the  attacks  it  has  sustained,  and  the 
struggles  it  has  gone  through. 

So  long  ago  as  July,  1839,  the  investor 
explained  to  a  large  public  meeting  of  bo* 
blemen  and  men  of  science,  presided  orer 
by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  principle  of  hit 
discovery.  It  consisted  in  a  division  of  the 
cube,  or.  as  he  called  it,  the  stereotomyof 
the  cube.  After  observing  that,  ^*  althoo^ 
the  cube  was  the  most  regular  of  all  lolid 
bodies,  and  the  most  learned  men  amongit 
the  Greeks  and  other  nations  had  occu^ 
themselves  to  ascertain  and  measure  iti 
proportions,  he  said  it  had  never  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  a  body,  to  be  anatomiied 
or  explored  in  its  internal  parts.  Som 
years  ago,  it  had  occurred  to  a  Freaeh 
mathematician  that  the  cube  was  divinhle 
into  six  pyramidical  forms;  and  it  thei^ 
fore  had  struck  him,  the  inventor,  that  the 
natural  formation  of  that  figure  was  by  a 
combination  of  those  fonns.  Having  dt> 
tailed  to  his  audience  a  number  of  experi* 
ments,  and  shown  how  the  resulta  thereby 
obtained  accorded  with  mathenwtical  pri^ 
ciples,  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  vanom 
purposes  to  which  diagoniu  portions  of  Ae 
cube  might  be  applied,  ij  ^matting  the 
body  in  half,  and  then  dividing  the  half  ii 
a  diagonal  directioni  he  obtained  m  figort^ 
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qiiKTtei  of  a  cube — in  whicli,  he 
ihe  whole  strength  or  power  of 
of  the  entire  bodv  resiSed ;  and 
the  application  of  these  scciions 
le  to  the  purposes  or  paving  by 
iDch  is  the  first  meagre  lepori 
iching  of  a  scientific  system  of 
id,  with  the  patronage  of  bdcIi 
ik  and  eminence  ns  took  an  inte- 
Bubject,  the  progress  was  sure 

mber,  1839,  about  llOO  square 
i  laid  down  in  Whitehall,  and  a 
ras  never  more  complete;  for 
period  it  has  continued  as  smooth 
,s  when  first  il  displaced  the  Mac- 
has  never  required  repair,  and 

small  basis  of  peace  and  quiet- 
Bt  a  desert  of  confusion  and  Ctir- 
BC  that  time,  nbont  sixty  tliou- 
I  in  various  parts  of  London,  he- 
ibree- fourths  of  all  the  pavement 
troduced,  attest  the  public  appre- 
Lhe  Mclropolitan  Company's  sys- 
lay  be  interesting  to  those  who 
progress  of  great  changes,  to  par- 
Ihe  operations  (amounting  in  the 

to  forty   thousand  yards)   thai 
»d  on  upon  this  system  in  lfii2: — 
les's,  noJborn 
iling  Estate 
lersmitb  Bridge 
idrew's,  Holborn 
rn  Street 
ailey 
lilly 

ate  Street,  eastern  end 
ampton  Street 
ard  Street 
d  Street 
It  Street ; 

Everal  noblemen's  court-yards, 
e  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Suiher- 
I  a  great  number  of  stables,  for 
I  ronsd  peculiarly  adapted. 
Iier  projectors  have  specimens 
r  in  the  Strand;  that  near  the 
roB9,  being  by  Mr.  Skead ;  that 
;«*»  Bank,  Mr.  Saunders;  at  St. 
lurch,  in  Holborn,  Mr.  Rankin  ; 
e  city,  at  Qracechurch  Street, 
nd  the  Pouhry,  Mr.  Carey.  The 
I  a   short   space    lying  between 

and  the  Mansion-house,  coneist- 
Iber  of  only  three  hundred  and 
zht   square  yards.     It  lies  in  a 

if  on  purpose  to  receive  the  river 
lieh  rolls  its  majestic  course  from 
wtjoo  ench  side.     The  traffic  on 

not  fast,  is  perpetual,  and  the 
>n  the  first  was  faulty.    In  addi- 
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its  cleansing  was 
on   all  these   ac- 
Uent  point  of  at- 
tack  lo    any  person   who   determined  to 
signalize   himself  by  preaching  a  crusade 
against  wood.     Preachers,  thank  heaven! 
are  seldom  wanted  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  part  of  Peter  the  Hermit  was  under- 
taken by  Peter  the  Knight ;  for  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, the  opponent  of  causewaj's,  the 
sworn  enemy  to  granite,   the    favo  er    of 
Macadam,  had  worn  the  chain  of  office; 
had  had  his  ears  tickled  for  a  whole  year 
by  the  magic  word,  my  lord  ;  was  ns  much 
of  a  knight  as  Sir  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and 
much  more  of  un  alderman;  had  been  a 
great  dispenser  of  justice,  and  somctimea 
a  dispenser  wiih  law;  had  made  himself  a 
name,  before  which  that  of  the  Curiises  and 
Wnilhmana  grew  pale  ;  and,  above  all,  was 
at  that  very  moment  in  want  of  a  grievance. 
Sir  Peter  Laurie  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
bject  of  the  Pouhry.     People  be- 
gan  lo  think  something  had  gone  wrong 
ith  the  chickens,  or  that  Sir  Robert  had 
id    a  high  duty  on  foreign    eggs.     The 
arm  spread  into  Norfolk,  and  affected  the 
ice  of  turkeys.     Bantams  fell  in  value, 
id  barn-door  fowls  were  a  drug.     In  the 
midfll  of  all  these  feara,  it  began  lo  be  wbis- 
Ted  about,  that  if  any  chickens  were  con- 
irned  in  the  motion,  it  was  Cary's  chick- 
is  ;  and  that  the  attack,  though  nominally 
I    the    hcn-iDOst,   wag  in  reality  on  the 
ood.     It  was  now  ihe  depth  of  winter; 
owy  showers  were  succeeded  by  biting 
frosts ;  the  very  smoolhneHs  of  the  surface 
of  the  wooden  pavement  wasagiinst  it  ;  for 
as  no  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  slipperi- 
ness,  by  cleansing  or  sanding  the  street — 
or  belter   still,  perhaps,  by  roughing  the 
horses'  shoes,  many  tumbles  took  place  on 
this  doomed  liule  portion  of  the  road  j  and 
some  of  the  city  police,  having  probably, 
in  ihe  present  high  stale  of  English  morals, 
little  else  lo  do,  were  employed  to  count 
the  falls.     Armed  with  a  list  of  these  acci- 
dents, which  grew  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  who  saw  them— (for 
instance,  if  three  people  separately  report- 
ed, "a  gray  horse  down  in  the  Poultry,"  it 
did  duly  for  three  gray  horses) — Sir  Peter 
opened  the  business  of  the  clay,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the 
City  of  London,  on  the  Ulh  of  February, 
18-13.     Mr.   Alderman    Gibbs  was   in    the 
chair.     Sir  Peter,  on  this  occasion, 
scended  his  usual  eflbrts  ;  be  was  inspired 
with  the  genius  of  his  subject,  and  was  as 
great  a  specimen  of  slip-slop  as  the  street! 
themselves.    He  requested  a  ^etiuoiiVo^ 
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read,  ligned  by  a  Mr.  Gray,  and  a  connde- 
nble  number  of  other  jobraaaterB  and  lire* 
ry-atable  keepers,  against  wood  pavement; 
uid,  H  it  formed  the  text  on  which  he 
Mpoice,  we  quote  it  entire: — 
"To  the  CommiasionerB  of  Sewer*— 

"  The  humble  memoriit]  of  your  tnemorialistr, 
humbly  ehoweth, — That  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  wood  paventenls  inio  the  City  of 
London,  in  lien  of  granite,  a  very  ^reat  number 
of  Bccidenta  have  occurred ;  nod  in  drawing  a 
eonparJion  between  the  two  from  observation* 
made,  it  iafound  where  one  accident  happenedon 
the  granite  pavement,  that  ten  at  least  took  place 
iqKin  the  wood.  Your  nemoriallstt  therefore 
pray,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  wood  pave- 
ment being  so  extrennely  dingerou*  to  travel 
over,  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  the  matter 
iato  your  scrioui  cods  [deration,  and  cause,  it  to 
be  removed  ;  by  doing  which  you  will,  in  the 
first  place,  be  removing  a  great  and  dangerous 
traiiance ;  and,  secondly,  you  will  be  setting  a 
beneficial  and  humane  example  to  other  metro- 
politan districtB." 

1£r.  Gray,  in  addition  to  the  memorial, 
begged  folly  to  corroborate  its  rtatementa, 
kiM  Mid  that  h«  bad  bimaelf  twice  been 
thrown  out  by  the  falling  of  his  horse  on 
the  wood,  and  had  broken  his  shafts  both 
limes.  As  he  did  not  allude  to  his  legs 
and  BtniB,  we  conclade  they  escaped  unin- 
jored;  and  the  only  eSeet  created  by  his 
observation,  seemed  to  be  a  belief  that  his 
horse  was  probably  addicted  to  falling,  and 
preferred  the  wood  to  the  rough  and  hard 
ingles  of  the  granite.  Immediately  after 
the  reading  of  the  stablemen's  memorial, 
a  petition  was  introduced  in  favor  of  wood 

Kvement  from  Coruhill,  signed  by  allthein- 
bitaoHof  that  wealthyaodflouriahing  dis- 
uict,  and,  on  the  principles  of  fair  play,  we 
transcribe  it  as  a  pendant  to  the  other  : — 

"Your  petition  era,  the  undersigned  inhabit- 
aota  of  the  wnrd  of  Comhjtl  and  Birchen  Lane, 
beg  again  to  bring  before  you  their  earnest  re- 
quest, that  that  part  of  Cornhiii  which  ia  still 
pavea  with  graniie^nd  also  Birchen  Lane,  may 
now  be  paved  wiih^ood. 

"Your  petitioned  are  well  aware  that  many 
eoroplainta  have  been  received  of  the  wood  pav- 
ing in  the  Poultry ;  but  they  beg  to  submit  to 
you  that  no  reports  which  have  been,  or  which 
may  be  made,  of  the  accidents  which  have  oc- 
curred on  that  small  spot,  should  be  considered 
as  in  any  way  illustrative  of  the  merits  of  the 
general  question.  From  its  minuteness,  and  il» 
slope  at  both  extremities,  it  is  constantly  covered 
with  slippery  mud  from  the  granite  at  each  end ; 
md  that,  together  with  the  sudden  transition 
from  one  sort  of  paving  to  another,  causes  the 
horses  continually  to  atomble  on  that  spot. 
Tour  pMitiooers  therefore  submit  that  no  place 
could  Mv«  been  eelected  for  experiment  so  HI 
adapted  to  show  a  fhir  result.  Erioce  your  peli- 
tioDsn  laid  dieir  fbnaai  petition  before  ygo,  thejr 


have  ascertained,  by  careful  examination  and 
inquiry,  that  in  places  where  wood  paving  has 
been  laid  down  continuously  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent—viz. in  Regent  Street,  Jermyn  Strce^ 
Holbom,  Oxford  Street,  the  Strand,  Coventry 
Street,  and  Lombard  Street— it  has  fully  eflcct- 
ed  nil  that  was  expected  from  it;  it  has  freed 

'"""  "' from  the  distracting  nuisance  of  in- 

se,  has  diminished  mud,  increased  the 
value  of  properly,  and  given  full  satisfaction  to 
the  inhabitants.  Your  petitioners,  therefore^ 
''  —  ',0  urge  upon  you  most  strongly  a  compli- 
wiih  their  request,  which  they  feel  assured 
would  be  a  further  extension  of  a  great  publis 
good." 

In  addition  to  the  petition,  Mr.  Femie, 
who  presented  it,  stated  "  that  the  inhabi- 
tants (whom  he  represenied)  bad  satislied 
"  imeelres  of  the  advantages  of  wood  pa- 

ig  before  .they  wished  its  adoption  at 
their  own  doors.  That  inquiries  had  been 
made  of  the  inhabitants  of  streets  in  the 
enjoyment  of  wood  paving,  and  they  all 
approved  of  it ;  and  said,  that  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  return  to  the  old 
system  of  stone ;  that  they  were  satisfied 
the  number  of  accidents  had  not  been 
greater  on  the  wood  than  they  bad  been  on 
the  granite ;  and  that  thev  were  of  a  nauch 
less  serious  character  and  extent." 

Sir  Peter  on  this  applied  a  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief to  his  nose  ;  wound  three  blasts 
on  that  wild  born,  as  if  to  inspire  him  for 
the  charge  ;  and  rushed  forth  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fight.     His  first  blow  was  aimed 

Mr.  Prosser,  the  secretary  of  lb«  Me- 
tropolitan Company,  who  had  stated  that 
in  Russia,  where  wooden  pavemeuta  were 
common,  a  sprinkling  of  pitch  and  strong 
sand  had  prevented  the  possibility  of  slip- 
ping. Orlando  Fnrioso  was  a  peaceful 
Quaker  compared  to  the  infuriate  Laurie. 
"  The  admission  of  Mr.  Prosser,"  he  said, 
"  proves  that,  without  pitch  and  sand,  wood 
pavements  are  impassable ;"  and  fearful 
was  it  to  see  the  prodigious  vigor  with 
which  the  Prosser  with  two  ■'>,  was  pres^ 
ed  land  assaulted  by  the  Proser  with  only 
one.  Wonder  took  possession  of  the  as- 
semblage, at  the  catalogue  of  woes  the  im- 
passioned orator  had  collected  as  the  re* 
suits  of  this  most  dangerous  and  murder- 
ous contrivance.  An  old  woman  had  been 
run  over  by  an  omnibus — sll  owing  to 
wood ;  a  boy  had  been  killed  hy  a  cab— -all 
owing  to  wood  ;  and  it  seemed  never  to 
have  oGcinred  to  the  speaker,  in  his  anti- 
silvan  fury,  that  boys'  1^  are  oecaaionally 
broken  by  nnmly  cabs,  and  poln  of  omni* 
bniea  ran  into  th«  backs  of  nati^weting 
elderly  gentlemen  on  the  raada  which  eon- 
tintis  under  the   prateoting  iafliMBM  of 


e  of  el- 
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^onite  or  Mocatlam.  He  had  seen  horses 
ijl  on  the  wooden  pavemeaU  in  all  direc- 
tions;  he  hnd  seen  a  troop  of  dragoons,  in 
Ihe  midst  of  the  froal,  dismount  and  lend 
Bietr  un-roufihed  horses  across  Regent 
'Street ;  the  Recorder  had  gone  round  by 
(he  squares  to  avoid  the  wooden  districts  ; 
i6dc  litdy  had  ordered  hor  coachman  to 
Mck  constantly  to  stone ;  and  another,  when 
idle  required  to  go  to  Regent  Street,  dis- 
hiaied  her  carriage  and  ivalked.  The  thanks 
lie  bad  received  for  his  defence  of  gran- 
ite were  innumerobie  ;  an  omnibus  would 
Sot  hold  the  complimcnls  that  had  been 
teld  him  for  his  efforts  against  wood;  and, 
at  Lord  Sbaftshury  had  expressed  his  obli- 

SBlions  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  did  not 
oubt  that  if  the    matter  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  would  bestow  the  de- 

Kee  of  attention  on  it  which  his  lordship 
stowed  on  all  matters  of  importance. 
Working  himself  up  as  he  drew  a 
peroration,  he  broke  out  into  a  blaz 
Oquence  which  put  the  Lord  Mayi 
■ome  fear  on  account  of  the  Thai 
Mich  he  is  official  conservator. 
thing  cannot  last !"  he  exclaimed  ; 
joa  don't,  in  less  than  two  years  from  tbi 
tune,  say  I  nm  a  true  prophet,  put  me  o 
•even  years' allowance,"  What  the  meat 
jug  of  this  latter  expression  may  be,  w 
Cannot  divine.  It  seems  to  us  no  very  st 
t«re  punishment  to  be  forced  to  receive 
the  allowance    of  seven  years    instead 

I  the  only  explanation  we  can  think  of 
li,  that    it  contains  some  delicate  allusioi 

the  dietary  of  gentlemen  who  are  sup 
toaed  to  be  visiting  one  of  the  colonics  u 
|V«w  Holland,  but  in  reality  employ  them 
•elves  in  aquatic  amusements  in  Ports 
mouth  and  Plymouth  harbor  "  for  thi 
space  of  seren  long  years"— and  are  no 
aupposcd  to  fare  in  so  sumptuous  a  manne 
as  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London. 

"The  poor  horses,"  lie  proceeded,  "that  ar 
coDtinually  tumbling  down  on  the  wood  pave 
netit,  cannot  send  their  reprcacnuitiveB,  but 
will  represent  them  here  whenever  I  have  tin 
opportunity" — (a  horse  hiugh,  as  if  from  the 
orttor'a  constituents,  was  exctted  by  this  saliy.) 
"But.  gentlemen,  besides  the  daneer  of  this 
atrocious  system,  we  ought  to  pay  alitlle  atten- 
tion to  the  expense.  I  maintain  you  have  i 
riifht  to  make  the  inhabiianis  of  thoae  streets 
mioh  lUort:  is  no  idea  of  extending  the  wood 
paving,  pay  for  the  ease  and  comfort,  as  it  is 
called,  of  persons  residing  in  the  larger  tlio- 
roDghfure*,  such  as  Newgate  Street  and  Cheap- 
tide.  But  the  promoters  say,  '  Oh !  but  we 
will  have  Iha  whole  town  paved  with  it' — (hear, 
hear.)  What  would  this  cost?  A  friend  of 
mine  has  made  some  calculations  on  this  pomt, 
nad  be  fittds  that,  to  pave  the  whole  town  with 
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It  was  generally  supposed  in  the  meeting 
that  the  friend  here  alluded  to  was  either 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  or  the  ingenious  gentle> 
who  furnished  Lord  Stanley  with  the 
sties  of  the  wheat-growing  dislricis  of 
Tambolf.  It  was  afterwards  discorered  to 
be  a  Mr-  Cocker  Munchausen. 

Twenty-four  millions  of  money!  and  all 
to  be  laid  out  on  wood  !     The  thought  was 
immense  that  it  nearly  choked  the  wor- 
thy orator,  and  he  could  not  proceed  for 
some  time.     When  nt  last,  by  a  great  eflbri, 
ic  recovered  the  thread  of  bis  discourse, 
le  became  pathetic  about  the  fate  of  one  of 
he    penny-post    boys,    (a   relation — "  we 
■uess"— of  the  deceased  H.  Walker,  Esq. 
if  the  Twopenny  Post,)— who  had  broken 
his  leg  on  the  wooden  pavement.     The  au] 
thoritiea  had  ordered  the  lada  to  avoid  the 
wood  in  future.     For  all  these  reasons.  Sir 
Peter  concluded  his  speech  with  a  motion, 
"  That  the  wood  pavement  in  the  Poultry 
is  dangerous  and  inconvenient  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  oiight  to  be  taken  up  and  replaced 
with  granite  pavement." 
"As  in  a  Theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  some  well-K'sced  aclor  leave.i  the  slBge, 
Are  idly  beni  on  him  who  eniers  nexl, 
Thi  D  king  his  prallle  to  be  tedlotts, 
Evenso,  or  wuh  more  Eicorn,  aien's fires 
Were  turned  on Mr,  Depuiy  Gwison  I" 

The  benevolent  reader  may  havcobserved 
that  the  second  fiddle  is  generally  a  little 
louder  and  more  sharp  set  than  the  first. 
On  this  occasion  that  mstrumcnt  was  play- 
ed upon  by  the  worthy  depuiy,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  the  connoisseurs  in  that  speciet 
of  music  in  which  he  and  his  leader  are 
known  to  excel.  From  his  speech  it  waa 
gathered  that  he  represented  a  district 
which  has  been  immortnliKcd  by  the  geoias 
of  the  author  of  Tom  Thumb;  and  in  the 
present  unfortunate  aspect  of  human  affairs, 
when  a  comet  is  brandishing  its  tail  in  the 
heavens,  and  O'Connell  seems  to  have  been 
deprived  of  his  upon  earth — when  poverty, 
distress,  rebellion,  and  wooden  pavements, 
are  threatening  the  very  existence  oC  Great 
Britain,  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect  that  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  Deputy  Godson, 
Litth  Britain  is  safe  ;  for  he  is  resolved  to 
form  a  cordon  of  granite  round  ii,  and  keep 
it  free  from  the  contamination  of  Norway 
pines  or  Scottish  lir.  "  I  have  been  urged 
by  my  constituents,"  he  sayt,  "to  ask  for 
wood  pavement  in  Little  Britain  ;  but  I  am 
adverse  to  it,  ai  I  think  wood  paving  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  greatest  injury  to 
the  publict  ' 
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'*  I  have  seen  twenty  horses  down  on  the 
wood  pavement  together — (laughter.)  I 
am  here  to  state  what  I  have  seen.  I  have 
seen  horses  down  on  the  wood  pavement, 
twenty  at  a  time — (renewed  laughter.)  1 
s^y,  and  with  great  deference,  that  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  conferring  favors  when  we 
ought  to  withhold  them.  I  think  gentlemen 
ought  to  pause  before  they  burden  the  con* 
solidated  rate  with  those  matters,  and  make 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  City  pay  for  the 
fancies  of  the  wealthy  members  of  Corn- 
hill  and  the  Poultry.  We  ought  to  deal 
even-handed  justice,  and  not  introduce  into 
the  City,  and  that  at  a  p;reat  expense,  a 
pavement  that  is  dirty,  stinking,  and  every 
thing  that  is  bad." — (laughter.) 

In  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  it  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  the  philanthropic  mind  to  reflect 
on  the  feelings  that  must  agitate  the  bosom 
of  Mr  Deputy  Tbersites  when  Ajax  pass* 
es  by.  In  the  British  Parliament  it  is  a 
melancholy  sight  to  see  the  countenance 
of  some  unfortunate  orator  when  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  rises  to  reply,  with  a  smile  of  aw- 
ful import  on  his  lips,  and  a  subdued  can- 
nibal expression  of  satisfaction  in  his  eyes. 
Even  so  must  it  have  been  a  harrowing 
spectacle  to  observe  the  eflects  of  the  an- 
swer of  Mr.  K.  L.  Jones,  who  rose  for  the 

urpose  of  moving  the  previous  question. 

~e  said,  '^  I  thought  the  worthy  alderman 
who  introduced  this  question  would  have 
attempted  to  support  himself  by  bringing 
some  petitions  from  citizens  against  wood 

rving — (hear.)  He  has  not  done  so,  and 
may  observe,  that  from  not  one  of  the 
wards  where  wood  pavement  has  been  laid 
down  has  there  been  a  petition  to  take  any 
of  the  wood  pavement  up.  What  the  mover 
of  these  resolutions  has  done,  has  been  to 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other,  to  prove  to  you  that  wood  paving  is 
bad  in  principle.  Has  that  been  establish- 
ed 1 — (Cries  of  *no,  no.')  I  venture  to  say 
they  have  not  established  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  All  that  has  been  done  is  this — it 
has  been  shown  that  wood  pavement,  which 
is  comparatively  a  recent  introduction,  has 
not  yet  been  brought  to  perfection — (hear, 
hear.)  Now,  every  one  knows  that  com- 
plaints have  always  been  made  against 
every  new  principle,  till  it  has  been  brought 
to  perfection.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
steam-engine.  How  vastly  different  it  now 
is,  with  the  improvements  which  science 
has  effected,  from  what  it  was  when  it  was 
first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  world ! 
Wherever  wood  pavement  has  been  laid 
dowui  it  has  been  approved  of.  AU  who 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  its  exten- 
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sion,  acknowledge  the  comfort  derived 
from  it.  Sir  Peter  Laurie  asserts  that  he 
is  continually  receiving  thanks  for  his  agi- 
tation about  wood  pavmg,  and  that  an  om- 
nibus would  not  hold  the  compliments  he 
receives  at  the  West  End.  Now,  L  can 
only  say,  that  I  find  the  contrary  to  be  the 
case ;  and  every  body  who  meets  me  ex- 
claims, *  Dear  me !  what  can  Sir  Peter 
Laurie  be  thinking  about,  to  try  and  get  the 
wood  paving  taken  up,  and  stone  paving 
substituted  1'  So  far  from  thanking  Six 
Peter,  every  body  is  astonished  at  him. 
The  wood  pavement  has  now  been  laid 
down  nearly  three  years,  and  I  say  here,  in 
the  face  of  the  Commission,  that  there  have 
not  been  ten  blocks  taken  up;  but  had  gra- 
nite been  put  down,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  it  would,  during  the  same  period,  have 
been  taken  up  six  or  seven  times.  Your 
books  will  prove  it,  that  the  portion  of  gra- 
nite pavement  in  the  Poultry  was  taken  np 
six  or  seven  times  during  a  period  of  three 
years.  When  the  wood  paving  becomes  a 
little  slippery,  go  to  your  granite  heaps 
which  belong  to  this  commission,  or  to 
your  fine  sifted  cinder  heaps,  and  let  that 
be  strewed  over  the  surface  ;  that  contains 
no  earthy  particles,  and  will,  when  it  be- 
comes imbedded  in  the  wood,  form  such  a 
surface  that  there  cannot  by  any  possibili- 
ty be  any  slipperiness — (hear,  hear !)  Do 
we  not  pursue  this  course  in  frosty  weather 
even  with  our  own  stone  paving  1  There 
used  to  be,  before  this  plan  was  adopted, 
not  a  day  pass  but  you  would  in  frosty 
weather  see  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five 
or  six  horses  down  together  on  the  stone 
paving — (*  Oh  !  oh !'  from  Mr.  Deputy  God- 
son.) My  friend  may  cry  '  oh  !  oh  !'  but  I 
mean  to  say  that  this  assertion  is  not  so  in- 
congruous as  the  statement  of  my  friend, 
that  he  saw  twenty  horses  down  at  once  oa 
the  wood  pavement  in  Newgate  Street, 
(laughter.)  I  may  exclaim  with  my  wor- 
thy friend  the  deputy  on  my  left,  who  lives 
in  Newgate  Street,  '  When  the  mischief  did 
it  happen  1  I  never  heard  of  it.'  I  stand  for- 
ward in  support  of  wood  paving  as  a  great 
public  principle,  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
most  useful  and  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  which  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
public  at  large  are  in  favor  of  it.  If  we 
had  given  notice  that  this  court  would  be 
open  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  of 
London  on  the  subject  of  wood  paving,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  number  of  petitions  in 
its  favor  would  have  been  so  great,  that 
the  doors  would  not  have  been  sufficiently 
wide  to  have  received  them." 
Mr,  Jones  next  turned  his  atteoitioii  to 
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Ae  arithmetical  stalements  of  Sir  Peter ; 
•ad  a  better  specimen  of  what  in  the  Scotch 
^ngnage  ig  cnlled  a  stramash,  it  has  never 
good  fortune  to  meet  with : — 
"  We  huve  been  loid  by  the  worthy  knight 
:Vho  introiiuced  this  motion,  that  to  pave  London 
rtrith  wood  would  coat  twenly-foor  miUions  of 
ney.  Now,  it  ao  happens  that,  aame  time 
ee,  I  directed  the  city  aurweyor  lo  obtain  for 
«  a  return  of  die  number  of  square  ysrds  of 
■nog-Etone  there  are  throughout  all  the  direets 
1  thi*  city.  1  hold  that  return  ia  my  hand  ;  and 
Sad  there  are  400,000  yards,  which,  at  Uneen 
biltings  per  yard,  would  not  make  the  coat  of 
rood  paring  come  to  twenty-four  miUions  o( 
money ;  ik>,  gentlemen,  nor  to  four  millionB,  nor 
lo  Ihrtte,  nor  even  to  one  million — why,  the  coat, 

■lentlemen,  dwindles  down  from  Sir  Peter's 
weoty-four  millions  to  £300,000— (hear,  hear, 
d  laughter,) 
"  ir  1  go  into  Fore  Street  I  find  every  body 
idtniring  the  wood  pavement.  If  1  go  on  Corn- 
ell 1  find  the  same — and  all  the  great  bankers 
h  Lombard  Street  eay, '  What  a  delightful  thing 
liii  wood  paving  ie  t  Sir  Peter  Laurie  must  be 
Bad  to  endeavor  to  deprive  ub  of  it.'  I  told  them 
got  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  might  depend  on  it 
Bie  good  sense  of  this  court  would  not  allow  so 
treat  and  useful  an  improvement  in  street  paving 
d  retrograde  in  the  manner  sought  lo  be  effecl- 
td  by  iTiia  rcvoluiion.  I  Hhali  content  myself 
pritb  moving  the  previous  question" — (cheers,) 

It  IB  probable  that  Mr.  Jones,  in  moving 
a  previous  question,  contented  himself  a 
iffhty  deal  more  than  he  did  Sir  Peter; 
td  the  triumph  of  Ibe  woodiles  was  in 
ereased  when  Mr.  Pcwtress  seconded  th( 
■tnendment: 

"  If  lliere  ia  any  time  of  the  year  when  thi 
rood  pavement  is  more  dangerous  than  another, 
irobably  the  moat  dangerous  is  when  the  wealh- 
ir  ia  of  the  damp,  muggy,  and  fog^y  character 
rhich  haa  been  prevailing ;  and  when  all  pave- 
aenia  are  remarkably  slippery;-  The  worthy 
aight  has  shown  great  tact  in  chooaing  hia 
ime  Tor  bringing  this  mailer  before  the  public. 
Ve  have  had  three  or  four  weeks  weather  of 
ha  moat  extraordinary  description  I  ever  re- 
nember )  not  frosty  nor  wet,  but  damp  and  Blip- 
lery;  bo  that  the  granite  has  been  lound  ao  in- 
oavcniont  to  horses,  ihiit  they  have  not  been 
[riven  at  the  common  and  usual  pace.  And  i 
im  free  to  confei>a  that,  under  the  peculiar  slate 
if  tba  atmoBphere  lo  which  I  have  alluded,  the 
rood  pavement  ia  more  atTcclcd  than  the  gran- 
te  pavement.  But  in  ordinary  weather  there  ie 
"^ry  liTlle  difTerence.  1  am  satisfied  that,  if  the 
Qoer  and  inconvenience  were  as  gri.'at  as  the 
ifuty  knight  has  reproscnied,  we  should  have 

. d  applioBtiona  against  the  pavement}  but  uU 

the  applications  we  have  hail  on  the  aubjcci 
bave  oeen  in  favor  of  the  cztencion  of  wuod 
Pavement" 

The  ipeaker  then  takes  up  the  groand, 
that  as  wood,  as  a  material  for  paving,  is 
only  recently  introduced,  it  is  natural  that 
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vested  interests  should  be  alarmed,  and  that 
great  misnpprehonsion  should  exist  as  to  its 
nature  and  merits.  On  this  subject  he  in- 
troduccs  an  admirable  illiiEirnlion  :— "  la 
the  early  part  of  uiy  life  I  remember  atlend- 
g  a  lecture — when  pas  wasfirst  introduced 
■by  Mr,  W'inson.  The  lecture  was  deliv- 
ered in  Pall-Mall,  and  the  lecturer  proposed 
to  demonstrate  thnt  the  introduction  of  gai 
lid  be  destructive  of  life  and  property. 
I  attended  that  lecture,  and  I  never  came 
away  from  a  public  lecture  more  ftiJIy  con- 
vinced of  any  thing  than  I  did  that  he  had 
id  his  position,  He  produced  a  quan- 
tity of  gas,  and  placed  a  receiver  on  the  ta- 
ble. He  had  with  him  some  live  birds,  as 
well  as  some  live  mice  and  rabbits  j  and,  in- 
troducing some  gas  into  ihe  receiver,  ha 
put  one  of  the  animals  in  it.  In  a  few 
minutes  life  was  extinct,  and  in  this  way  he 
deprived  about  half  a  dozen  of  these  animals 
of  their  life.  'Now,  gentlemen,'  said  the 
lecturer,  '  I  have  proved  to  you  that  gas  ia 
destructive  to  life  ;  I  will  now  show  you  that 
it  is  destructive  to  property.'  He  had  a  little 
pasteboard  house,  and  said,  'I  will  suppose 
that  it  is  lighted  up  with  gas,  and  from  the 
carelessness  of  the  servant  the  stopcock  of 
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low  an  escape 

coped  and  filled  the"  he 

gas  into  the  card  hoi 

light  and  blew  it  up. 

think  [  have  shown  yoi 

destructiv 


rned  off  as  to  al- 
id  that  it  has  es> 
'..'    Having  let  the 
he  introduced  a 
Now,'  said  he,  'I 
hat  it  is  not  only 
md  properly;  but  that, 
if  it  is  introduced   inio  the  metropolis,  it 
will  be  blown  up  by  it.'" 

We  have  now  given  a  short  analysis  of 
the  speeches  of  the  proposers  and  second- 
ers on  each  side  in  this  great  debate  ;  and 
after  hearing  Mr,  Frodsham  on  ihe  opposi- 
tion, and  the  Common  Sergeant — whose  ob- 
jection, however,  to  wood  was  confined  to 
its  unauitableness  at  some  seasons  for  horse- 
manship— granting  that  a  strong  feeling  la 
its  favor  existed  among  the  owners  and  in- 
habiianta  of  houses  where  it  has  been  laid 
down  ;  and  on  the  oiher  side.  Sir  Chapman 
Marshall — u  strenuous  woodite — who  chal- 
lenged Sir  Peter  Laurie  to  dud  fault  with 
the  pavement  at  Whitehnll,  "  which  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  was  the  linest  piece 
of  paving  of  any  description  in  London  ;" 
Mr.  King,  who  gave  a  home  thrust  lo  Sir 
Peter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  parry — 
"  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  human- 
ity and  post-boys  ;  docs  the  worthy  gentle- 
man know,  that  the  Postmaster  haa  only 
within  the  last  few  weeks  sent  a  petition 
here,  begging  that  you  would,  with  all  pot- 
Isible  speed,  put  wood  paving  round  the 
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Post-office  V  and  various  other  gentlemen 
pro  and  con — a  division  was  taken,  when  Sir 
jPeter  was  heaten  by  an  immense  majority. 

Another  meeting,  of  which  no  public  no- 
tice was  given,  was  held  shortly  after  to  fur- 
ther Sir  Peter's  object,  by  sundry  stable- 
keepers  and  jobmasters,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  same  Mr.  Gray,  whose  horse 
liad  acquired  the  malicious  habit  of  breaking 
its  knees  on  the  poultry.  As  there  was  no 
opposition,  there  was  no  debate  ;  and  as  no 
names  of  the  parties  attending  were  pub- 
lished, it  fell  dead-born,  although  advertised 
two  or  three  times  in  the  newspapers. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  April,  Sir  Peter 
buckled  on  his  armor  once  more,  and  led  the 
embattled  cherubim  to  war,  on  the  modified 
question,  ^^  That  wood-paving  operations  be 
suspended  in  the  city  for  a  year ;"  but  after 
a  repetition  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
he  was  again  defeated  by  the  same  over- 
whelming majority  as  before. 

Such  IS  the  state  of  wood  paving  as  a 
party  question  among  the  city  authorities 
at  the  present  date.  The  squabbles  and 
atrufifffles  among  the  various  projectors 
would  form  an  amusing  chapter  m  the  his- 
tory of  street  rows — for  it  is  seen  that  it  is 
a  noble  prize  to  strive  for.  If  the  experi- 
ment succeed,  all  London  will  be  paved 
with  wood,  and  fortunes  will  be  secured  by 
the  successful  candidates  for  employment. 
Everyday  some  fresh  claimant  starts  up  and 

Erofesses  to  have  remedied  every  defect 
itherto  discovered  in  the  systems  of  his 
predecessors.  Still  confidence  seems  un- 
shaken in  the  system  which  has  hitherto 
shown  the  best  results  ;  and  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  very  ingenious  invention  of 
Mr.  VVhicworth  of  Manchester,  of  a  cart, 
which  by  an  adaptation  of  wheels  and  pul. 
lies,  and  brooms  and  buckets,  performs  the 
work  of  thirty-six  street-sweepers,  the  per- 
fection of  the  work  in  Reofent  Street  has 
been  seen  to  such  advantage,  and  the  objec- 
tions of  slippcriness  so  clearly  proved  to 
arise,  not  from  the  nature  of  wood,  but  from 
the  want  of  cleansing,  that  even  the  most 
timid  are  beginning  to  believe  that  the  op- 
position to  the  further  introduction  of  it  is 
injudicious.  Among  these  even  Sir  Peter 
promises  to  enrol  himself,  if  the  public 
favor  continue  as  strong  towards  it  for  an- 
other year  as  he  perceives  it  to  be  at  the 
present  time. 

And  now,  dismissing  these  efforts  at  re- 
sisting a  change  which  we  may  safely  take 
to  be  at  some  period  or  other  inevitable,  let 
U8  cast  a  cursory  glance  at  some  of  the  re- 

ults  of  the  general  introduction  of  wood 

ivement. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  facility  of  cleansinf^ 
will  be  greatly  increased.  A  smooth  sur- 
face, between  which  and  the  subsoil  is  inter- 
posed a  thick  concrete — which  grows  as 
hard  and  impermeable  as  iron — will  not  gen- 
erate mud  and  filth  to  one-fiftieth  of  the 
extent  of  either  granite  roads  or  Macadam. 
It  is  probable  that  if  there  were  no  impor- 
tations of  dirt  from  the  wheels  of  carriages 
coming  ofiT  the  stone  streets,  little  scaven- 
gering  would  be  needed.  Certainly  not 
more  than  could  be  supplied  by  one  of  Whit- 
worth's  machines.-  And  it  is  equally  evident 
that  if  wood  were  kept  unpolluted  by  the 
liquid  mud — into  which  the  surface  of  the 
other  causeways  is  converted  in  the  driest 
weather  by  water  carts — the  slippcriness 
would  be  effectually  cured. 

In  the  second  place,  the  saving  of  expense 
in  cleansing  and  repairing  would  be  prodi- 
gious«  Let  us  take  as  our  text  a  document 
submitted  to  the  Marylebone  Vestry  in  1840, 
and  acted  on  by  them  in  the  case  of  Oxford 
Street ;  and  remember  that  the  expenses  of 
cleansing^  were  calculated  at  the  cost  of  the 
manual  Tabor — a  cost,  we  believe,  reduced 
two  thirds  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth.    The  Report  is  dated  1837 : — 

"  The  cost  of  the  last  five 

years  having  been. 
The  present  expense  for 

1837,  about 
The  required  outlay 
And  the  cleansing  for  1837 


£16,881 

2.000 

4,000 

900 


Gives  a  total  for  six  years  of  £23,781 

"  Or  an  annual  expenditure  averaging  £3963 ; 
so  that  the  future  expenses  of  Oxford  Street, 
maintained  as  a  Macadamized  carriage-way, 
would  be  about  £4000,  or  2s.  4d.  per  yard  per 
annum. 

'*  In  contrast  with  this  extract  from  the  paro- 
chial documents,  the  results  of  which  must  have 
been  greatly  increased  within  the  last  three 
years,  the  Metropolitan  Wood-Paving  Compa- 
ny, who  have  already  laid  down  above  4000 
yards  in  Oxford  Street,  between  Wells  Street 
and  Charles  Street,  are  understood  to  be  willing 
to  complete  the  entire  street  in  the  best  manner 
for  12s.  per  square  yard,  or  about  £14,000— for 
which  they  propose  to  lake  bonds  bearing  inte- 
rest at  the  rate  offour-and-a-halfpcr  cent  per  an- 
num, whereby  the  parish  will  obtain  ample  time 
for  ultimate  payment ;  and  further,  to  keep  the 
whole  in  repair,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  cleansing 
and  watering,  for  one  year  gratuitously,  and  for 
twelve  years  followinff  at  £1900  per  annum, 
being  less  than  one-half  the  present  outlay  for 
these  purposes." 

Whether  these  were  the  terms  finally  a- 
greed  on  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  perceive 
by  public  tenders  that  the  streets  can  be 
paved  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  13s. 
or  12s.  6d.  a  yard ;  and  kept  in  repair  for 


6(1.  a  yard  additional.  This  ia  certainly 
ittacli  cheaper  than  Macadam,  and  we  should 
think  more  economical  than  causeways. 
And,  besides,  it  has  the  advantage — which 
one  of  the  speakers  suggested  to  Sir  Pelcr 
Laurie — "that  in  case  of  an  upset,  il  is  far 
more  satisfactory  to  contest  the  relative 
hardness  of  heads  with  a  block  of  wood  (han 
B  mass  of  granite." 

We  can  only  add  in  conclusion,  that  ad- 
TerttsementH  are  published  by  the  Commis- 
tioners  of  Sewers  for  contracts  to  pave  with 
vood  Cheapside,  and  Bishopsgate  Street, 
and  Whilechapej.  Oh,  Sir  Peter  ! — how 
■re  the  mighty  fallen  1 


MISCELLANY. 


FaiNcu  Occt;FAiioN  or  Tabiti. — A  nnraorously 
alteaded  meeting  o(  the  friend*  of  Proteilant  mia- 
MODS  wai  held  on  Wedneiday  nl  Exeier-hnll,  Tor 
tha  pnipnse  of  cenaiderlng  whsl  course  it  would  be 
RIMt  adTUable  lo  pursue  in  conacqaence  of  Ihe 
leeeal  BggrBxiont  o(  the  Frencli  ai  [he  islnnd  of 
Tahili.  C.  Hindley.  Esq.,  M.  P.,  was  JD  Iha  chair 
■The  obainnan  gave  a  brief  hjicory  of  Ibe  progres; 
of  Froleslsnt  raisBionary  eieniDns  in  Tahiti,  from 
wbioll  it  appoBrsd  that  sfter  laboring  for  many 
jears  without  any  apparent  good  resulting  from 
ttMti  eieilions.  the  miMioaari^s  were  cheered  by 
ihe  obinge  which  began  to  maaifest  iiielf.  The 
Kll>g  fPomsre,)wB*  (he  first  who  embraced  the 
Gospel  I  ftom  that  moment  down  to  t be  present 
lima  the  progreis  of  the  truth  among  ihe  natives 
kaa  bean  of  the  most  gralifyLtig  nature — every 
vastige  of  idolatry  being  swept  away,  and  Ihe 
iDhabilanii,  almost  universally,  exhibiting  in  iheir 
peacefal  and  industrious  habits  Ihe  power  and  pU' 
tfiy  ofthB  Ooipel  of  Christ.  In  ISGO,  two  Rnman 
Catholic  priettt  landed  clandeslineiy  on  the  island. 
Tha  proceeding,  being  conlrnry  to  the  law,  ibey 
irera  desired  lo  leave,  and  oii  iheir  refusit>g  to  com- 
Vlf,  they  were  put  on  board  the  vessel  in  which 
tbey  came,  without  any  injury  being  inllioted 
«poD  them.  For  this  alleged  iniulc  the  Queea  of 
^hiliwas  eompelled,  in  IB3S.  to  ap'>logize  and 
jny  a  fine  of  !D,000  dollars,  under  threat  of  liostili- 
tie*  oa  the  part  of  Fiance.  To  save  the  island 
'tiota  the  horrors  of  war,  some  of  the  foreign  lesi- 
deat*  advanced  the  lum  demanded.  In  1S39  a 
yrench  frigate,  having  rece 
coral  reef,  put  into  the  prin 
to  repalf  i  the  natives  rend. 
pwbfiDing  this  work,  and 
paliiude,  ihe  FrencI 
•athoritie*  to  abrogn 

taaidenca  of  Roman  Cainoiic  prieits  on  ma  isiana, 
vndar  the  threat  of  landing  SOO  men,  and  establish. 
}oa  a  new  government.  In  conieqnsnce  of  the 
pilica  of  Iho  island  having  put  ihs  captain  of  a 
Fieoah  wbalet  into  confinemenl  for  drunkenness 
And  rioting,  a  third  visit  whs  paid  by  the  French, 
irbo  inflioied  anoihoi  act  of  humiliaiion  upon  the 
QDcao  in  oompelling  her  to  disband  bet  police 
Satae.  The  neii  and  Ust  aggression  was  that  to 
Vhlob  the  paljlia  aiieaiion  is  now  so  strongly  di- 
t«eiod.  and  the  circaraslaneei  oonneoied  with 
wfalcb  have  been  fully  detailed  in  our  paper.  The 
BtMting  was  addressed  by  several  ministers,  and 
(•BolDtioiu  weta  psssed,  containing  a  solemo  pro- 


pal  harbor  of  Tah 


s  of  ll 


:ts  of  injustice  above  referred  to 
hope  that  the  French  gove 
'     'ilh  all  the  ci 


vould  n 


its  admimt  in  his  unwarranted  aggressi 
Tahiti.  We  fear  thai  this  hope  is  ill  groun 
and  that,  having  obtained  a  fooling  upon  the  Ta- 
liiiian  group,  the  French  government  will  turn  a 
deaf  ear  lo  any  remonstrance  which  maybe  ad- 
dressed to  il.— OeH'j  Wtekly  Mmnger. 

Cardihjil  Wowkt's  Cb.ifel  *t  WmnsoB.— 
From  the  eitenslve  nature  of  the  repairs  and  im- 
provemenii  which  are  to  be  commenced  in  the  in- 
terior of  St.  Iicorge's  Chapel  immediately  after 
Easter,  it  will  oe  necessary  lo  close  that  sacred 
edillco  for  a  period,  it  is  expected,  of  upwards  of 
three  werlis.  Her  Majesty  has  just  been  most 
graciously  pleased  lo  give  permission,  upon  the 
application  of  ihe  dean  and  canons  of  lbs  Royal 
Chapetof  St.  George,  for  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Chapel 
10  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  performance  oT 
divine  worship  during  the  period  which  will  be 
occupied  by  the  workmen  in  the  adjoining  chapel. 
The  last  time  public  worship  ^vbs  celebrated  in 
Wolsey's  Chapel  was  in  the  reign  of  James  H., 
(now  upwards  of  130  years  ago,)  who.  upon  Ma 
accassion  to  the  throne,  in  1G83,  liad.llits  magnid- 
cenl  bailding  converted  into  a  chapel,  where  mass 
was  performed  with  unusual  pomp  and  splendor. 
Vorrio  (several  of  whose  paintings  slill  sdoin  iha 
ceilings  of  many  of  Ihe  apartments  at  Windsor 
Caslle,)  was  engaged  by  that  monarch  lo  eiecule 
a  richly- emblazoned  and  ornamented  ceiling ; 
but  this,  including  the  superb  stained  windows 
and  all  the  internal  decora  I  ions,  was  shortly  after- 
wards wholly  destroyed  by  a  mob,  during  a  popu- 
lar commotion,  which  wns  occasioned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sovereign  having  given  a  public  en- 
tertainment at  Windsor  lo  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope. 
It  remained  in  the  slate  in  which  il  was  thus  left 
until  the  reign  of  George  lit.,  and  that  monarch 
having  deiermined  Upon  a  royal  cemetery  being 
constructed  underneath  the  building,  on  excava- 
tion lo  the  depth  of  19  feet  was  made  in  the  chalk 
foundation,  and  of  the  length  and  width  of  the 
building.  In  the  mausoleum  are  deposited  the 
bodies  of  the  following  illutiilous  members  of  iha 
royal  family  :— The  Princess  Amelia,  Ihe  Princess 
Charlotte.  Queen  Charlolie,  Duke  of  Kent,  George 
III.,  Duke  of  York,  George  IV.,  and  William  IV. 
FoBOKRT  OF  Tasso's  WosBs.— A  recent  trial  at 
Rome  has  convicted  the  Count  Mariano  Alberti  of 
wholesale  forgery  of  works  which  he  had  professed 
10  discover  and  publish  as  Tasso's.  Some  small 
portion  of  these  works,  which  is  considered  lo  bo 
genuine,  he  had  interlarded  with  the  rest,  tolcaven 
the  mass  and  give  it  the  greater  air  of  nuthentioiiy. 
In  his  lodging  Were  found  an  immense  coltoclion  of 
writing- tools,  inks  ofdilferenl  kinds  and  tints,  old 
copybooks,  blank  paper  lorn  out  of  old  bitoks,  and 
innumerable  oiercises  in  imitation  of  the  band< 
writing  of  more  Ihnn  finy  eminent  individuall  of 
Tasso's  lime.  The  Count's  reply  was  not  known 
lOih  March.— SJwctefoT. 

r  AND  Light. — The  £inanri/iD(  ion  of  Brussels 
ices  that  the  directors  of  Ihe  Belgian  rall- 
s  have  made  a  discovery,  and  proved  it  by 
on  the  southern  line,  whereby  Ihs  consump> 
of  fnel  may  be  reduced  by  30  per  cent.     Il  it 


Il  tbao  (hat  of  gas. — Fjid. 


RivoLDTton  J.T  Hatt[. — This  ooble  ialand,  whtob 
hmi  been  Iba  leena  or  lo  msoy  extraordinnry  cfamn' 
gas  of  QoTannnaiit,  baa  bean  lately  diituibed  by 
Bnotbei  poliilcal  ravolutlon,  which,  uulilte  IhoK 
that  have  preceded  it,  hat  been  ■ccompliabed  wiib- 
OQl  bloodifaed.  A  letter  published  in  (lie  Tiinti 
giTCi  the  following  nHrralire  of  proceedings.  Ii 
will  ba  leen  thai  both  puitiei  bave  appealed  to  the 
British  force  off  the  iiland— a  leiiimon/  of  the 
respect  in  which  our  namo  is  held,  and  of  the  oan- 
fldeoce  repoaed  in  oui  diainteresLedneai  and  aenae 
of  juBlice  ; — 

Kingilan,  Jamaica,  Match  30. 


Then 


a,  yel,  I  .^ 
ei-Freaideni 


having  sought  aheller  in  one  of  ber  Majeity'a  shipa, 
■ihved  here  jealetday  morniEg  on  board  the  Scyl- 
la.  Be  bad  been  driven  to  ibis  step  by  (be  reiiat- 
■Dce  which  waa  offered  to  the  means  hs  had  adopt- 
ed to  get  rid  of  the  oppoailion  to  Ibe  meaiiires  ol 
bis  government  in  IbeDationHlleEislaluie.  At  the 
bead  of  this  oppoeltion  was  ibe  Senator  Dumeille, 
the  repreaenialive  of  the  province  of  Am  Cajres, 
who  on  Bve  different  oecasinna  had  been  foreibl; 
eipelled  from  the  Senate  Chamber  at  ibe  point  o! 
the  bayonet,  and  on  each  occasion  had  been  tri 
ninrihanlly  re-elected  by  hia  original  conatilnenls. 
Under  the  apprehension  of  proceedings  of  a  aiill 
mora  deapotio  and  uncDnsiiiufional  charac'er,  it 
appeara  that  M,  Dumeille  bnd  addreaied  himaell 
to  the  regiment  orBrlilletj  atalioned  al  Aux  Cayea. 
by  the  wboie  of  whom  he  wai  readily  joined  ;  end 
the  feeliuga  of  the  people  were  so  sltongly  engaged 
in  his  fhvor  by  what  had  praviouily  taken  place, 
that  in  Ibe  coutse  of  a  veiy  few  deys  be  found 
himself  at  the  bead  of  a  force  of  6,000  men,  wiib 
which  he  whs  preparing  to  matoh  on  the  capital. 
In  the  meantime,  with  the  view  of  demonstrating 
to  his  fellow-citirens  (hnt  he  was  not  actuated  by 
motivei  of  personal  ambiiion,  he  propoaed  to  M 
Beaugillaid,  the  Governor  of  Aux  Cayea,  who  baa 
been  very  generally  regarded  for  the  laat  ten  or 
twelve  years  as  the  probable  aucceasor  of  Boyer  in 
the  Preaidency,  to  declare  the  office  vacant,  and 
to  proclaim  M,  Beeugittard  provisionally  President 
nnlii  an  opportunity  could  be  taken  to  assemble 
the  Senate  and  complete  his  eleciion  by  the  form» 
which  the  Haytiancontlilution  prescribes.  It  ap- 
pean  ifaatatthe  period  in  quetiion,  now  some  three 
weeks  ago,  M.  Beaugillard  declined  lo  avail  hini- 
•elf  of  Ihia  offer  of  M.  Dumeille,  but  1  believe  ii 
Wat  perfectly  understood  Ibal  he  did  not  look  with 
ditfavor  on  llio  armed  reaistance  which  was  offered 
to  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  President,  al- 
though be  did  not  think  Ibat  the  lime  was  yei 
come  for  bis  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  ihii 

ion  of  Boyi 

adherents  will  have  proved  the  signal  for  hia  defi- 
aitively  declaring  himsiflf. 

hend,  aa  ibuao  portion*  of  ibe  population  who 
■peak  the  Spanish  language  have  bad  but  liitle  in- 
tarcourse  with  their  fellow-citizens  b1  the  oiher  end 
of  the  island,  whoae  mannera  and  habiis  are  framed 
on  Ibe  French  model,  ihal  some  attempt  may  nou- 
h»  made  to  re-eatablish  the  political  aeparaiion 
which  formerly  existed  between  them.  As  yei 
there  is  no  palpable  indication  of  any  auch  design, 
but,  from  what  I  know  of  the  country  personally, 
■od  of  the  views  of  many  of  iia  iohabiiaDta,  I  in- 
cline to  think  that  ibe  Iranqnil  and  permanent  ea- 
Ikbliihmenl  of  iti  affain  will  be  exposed  to  more 
duigei  from  ibi*  MDSe  thtn  parbapi  from  any  0 1 her. 


[Jum, 

There  ia,  fortunately,  at  ihii  moment  a  TCapecla. 
bta  Brilitb  force  on  thit  ttalion,  and,  as  both  par* 
ies  have  appealed  to  na  for  proleciion,  first  thoae, 
rith  M.  Espinasae  al  iheit  head,  who  had  been 
Irivan  into  exile  by  Ibe  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
tba  president,  and  now  Boyer  himself,  with  bis  im- 
mediaiB  adherents,  redirced  to  a  timilat  condiiion, 
it  is  to  ba  hoped  thai  the  peacefal  portion  of  the 
community  will  not  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  anaroby  and  slavery. — TAt  .Brt- 

BaiTTK  iHTau^isKHcc. — A  rather  remarkakla 
icenrranoe  transpired  a  abort  diatane*  from  Dewt* 
luty  a  few  day*  ago.  While  two  yonng  men  wer* 
aking  B  walk  down  Ibe  side  of  the  river  CaMer, 
ibeir  master's  warebonae  dag.  which  wai  accom- 
panying tbem,  strayed  into  an  adjoining  field,  and 
seeing  an  asa,  suddenly  fell  upon  it,  worrying  it 
In  a  most  ferocious  manner.  A  numbar  of  men 
being  at  a  short  distance,  and  seeing  the  dog  likely 
time  to  worry  the  poor  ass  to  death,  went 
lenced  a  fierce  atiack  upon  the  dog  with 
hedge  stakes,  but  without  sncceeding  in  getting 
him  off  the  BBS.  A  horse,  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Fell, 
of  Earlsbeston,  witnessed  Ihesa  proceedings,  evi- 
dently under  most  agitated  feelings,  and  as  if  cob- 
soioua  tbe  poor  ass  must  petiah  unlets  be  inter- 
fered, made  ■  ruah  through  the  hedge,  cleared  off 
tie  men  who  were  trying  to  ^liberate  lbs  ats,  and 
n  a  moat  ferocioaa  manner  aeiied  tba  dog  with 
it  teeth  and  dragged  him  off,  and  aimed  aeveral 
lows  with  his  fore  and  hind  feet,  and  had  not  lb* 
dog  made  off,  Ibe  borae  would  have  dispatched  fatm 
in  a  few  minnlBi.  When  tbe  horse  bad  accom- 
plisbed  Ibis  feat,  be,  with  hia  head  and  tail  erect, 
smpered  about  tbe  att  in  a  noble  and  most  dig* 
Bed  manner,  BS  if  proud  of  baring  gained  a 
Iglily  conquest,  and  manifeelad  evident  tokens  of 
gasure,  as  if  sensibly  feeling  that  he  had  effected 
I  act  of  benevolence.  All  who  beheld  ibis  won- 
derful deed  of  Mt.  Fell's  borae  were  powerfully 
struck  with  bis  evident  intelligence  and  eympatfar 
rot  his  fellow  brute.— H'aitf;!''''  Journal. 

Doaaii,  TBI  ocriDS  op  Bobipabti, — DorMs,  ifa« 
ao  who  acquired  considerable  celebrity  u  111* 
guide  who  sired  the  life  of  Napoleoo,  on  the  pas- 
sage of  Su  Bernard,  died  a  few  days  ago  id  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Pierre,  in  the  Vallais,  whcie  he  bad 
been  residing  aeveral  years,  and  was  known  under 
the  name  of  the  guide  of  Bonaparte.  Dorsai,  on 
ibe  occasion  which  conferred  this  name  opon  bin, 
was  close  to  the  mule  on  which  Napoleon  was  rid- 
ing, when  it  made  a  false  siep,  and  would  ban 
plunged  its  rider  orei  a  precipice,  if  the  guide  bad 
not,  at  tbe  hazard  of  his  lile,  prevented  the  accidcDL 
In  a  little  lime  alterwards,  Dorsaz,  ignorant  of  the 
rank  of  the  person  whose  life  he  had  uved,  aad 
■  inld  b 

_     ^  „    de  far  ^_, 

isappeared  suddealjr  wlih  his  mule,  which  Napo- 
icon  was  no  longer  ridins,  and  ii  was  not  uniil  six 
mouths  ader  the  battle  of  Marengo  that  he  could  be 
heard  of.  At  this  lime  the  auLhuriltes  were  orderad 
10  seek  bim  out,  and  Id  present  lo  bim  a  sufficlenl 
sum  of  money  to  build  a  naa&e  for  him  lo  reside  la, 
if  he  was  not  already  in  possession  of  one;  or,  in 
ihe  laller  case,  to  refund  to  bim  the  amount  which 
it  had  cost  him.  As  Dorsaz  had  a  house,  this  lauer 
course  was  adopted.  The  guides  of  this  part  of  iha 
country,  for  many  years  aHet  the  eveni,  raised  am- 
ple contributions  from  Iraveller*,  by  prelendioK  lo 
each  that  ifae  mule  upon  which  he  rode  was  tba 
identical  mule  crossed  by  Napoleon  al  ibe  passaga 
of  the  Si.  Bernard.  The  troth,  boweTer,  is,  Ihal 
ibis  mule  was  purchased  by  Hapoleon,  when  ha 
bad  dUeorered  ihe  realdence  of  hia  picserrer. 


SCIENCE  AND   ARTS, 


AND  ARTS. 

V1MB4*p. — Exiierimontal  Inquiry  iolo 

, *ef  tbB'Aaoeiit  anil  Conilnuad  Molion  of 

Pktts  S*p  ;  wltb  s  new  method  or  p  re  paring  pUnis 
Lftt  pbjriiologieil  mreiligmion,  by  George  Sniney, 
1  Biq. — The  asceax  of  ilie  anp  in  vegewbte*  lina  been 


«llr  »i 


ribed  t. 


10  vB>9«]9  0t  ofihe  cells  ofihe  pleat -.  the  cici 
t  irMDMi  or  ihai  nacont  inking  place  ctiiefly  at 
p  tein  letooui  of  the  year,  and  af  the  quantity  of 
•ad  tlio  velocity  of  in  motion  being  propor- 
1  ID  the  development  of  those  parts  wbose 
ions  ace  obvioualy  vital,  ai  the  leaves  and 
tt,  hnve  been  [egardtJ  as  conclusive  Bgainai 
nth  of  all  (iieotiEs  whicli  professed  to  explain 
I  Ibe  phenomenon  on  purely  mechanical  principlei. 
r  The  aim  of  the  author,  in  the  present  paper,  la  to 
I  (how  ihal  these  objections  are  not  valid,  and  lo 
E  frara,  by  a  aeries  of  experiments,  that  ths  motion 
K  Sf  the  asp  ii  totally  independent  of  any  vital  con- 
f  VaeliODs^of  the  passages  which  tronimil  it ;  thai  it 
I'.fc  wholly  a  mechanical  process,  resulting  entirely 
f  fiixa.lbe^operBtion  of  endosmose  ;  and  that  it  lakes 

C'  toe  even  through  ihose  parts  of  a  plant  wliich 
ve  bsen  totally  deprived  of  iheir  vitality.  The 
I  lower  extremity  of  a  branch  of   Valeriana  rubra 

~  it  placed,  soon  sAec  being  gathered,  in  a  solu> 
n  of  bichloride  of  meroury.     In  a  few  hours  a 

.  aiiderable  quantity  of  this  solution  was  absorbed, 
I  Bud  (he  whole  plant,  which  had  previously  some- 
E  Irhat  fbrunk  from  the  evaporaticn  of  its  moistiue, 
1  wcovared  its  bealthy  appearance.  On  the  neii 
t  day,  although  the  lower  part  of  the  branch  had  iosi 
P  fu  filality,  the  leaves  and  all  ihe  parts  of  the  plani 
I  Inlo  which  no  bichloride  had  entered,  bot  only  Ihe 
I  mwr  </t  the  lolulioo,  were  perfectly  healthy  and 
L  filed  with  lap.  On  each  of  the  following  day* 
f  kddiuonal  portions  of  ihe  alcm  becnme  sfTecIed  in 
h  MOMSSion  i  bal  the  unaffected  parts  still  preserved 
[  Iktit    besllhy  appearance,   and  the   flowers  and 

*MVe«  developed  themselves  as  tf  the  plant  had 
r.Mgenied  in  puce  water,  and  the  whole  stem  had 

iBiDinalion,  it  was   found   that  oalomel,  in  the 

rm  of  ft  while  substance,  had  been  deposited  on 

_e  Inlemal  surface  of  the  cuticle  ;  but  no  bich  o- 

L'lUa  of  mercury  oould  be  detected  in  those  parts 

■  Which  had  letained  their  vitality ;  thus  showing 

■  that  tfas  tolution  of  bichloride  had  been  decomposed 
K.Imo  chlorine,  calomel,  and  water,  and  had  destroy- 

1  the  vitaKly  of  the   parts  where  this  action  hail 

Jten  place  :  af\er  which,  fresh  portions  of  the  so- 

Ibllion  had    passed    through   the    substance  of  the 

*  poisoned  parts,  as  if  ihey  had   been  inorganic  ca 

— '"       Various  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  wore 

^Wsrc  deduced  from  them.  As  the  addition  of  a 
if  iodide  of  potassium  eonverts  the  biohlo- 
nercury  into    an    insoluble  binjodido,  the 

LMIthor  was  enabled  by  the  application  of  Ibis  test 

■  tb  Ibin  seclioas  of  the  stems  of  plants   inlo  which 
'le  biofalocide  hid  been  received  by  absorption, 

(••oerUin,  with  the  aidof  theniicroicope,  the  par 

fi\M.T  portion  of  the  sicnctuce  into  wbieli  the  latl 

d  pvnelisted.    The  reeultof  his  observation  wi 

ti  the  biniodide  is  found  only  in  the  intercellul 

I   inlervssculat  spaces,  none  appearing   to 

■■oaulned  within  the  cavities  of  either  cells  or  vi 
1a,    Af  the  Quids  contained  in  the  vesseU  and 
s  obIIs  hold  in  solution  various  vegetable  coi 
ftvonndi,  their  density  is  greater  than  the  ascending 
Fwpi  which  is  external  to  them,  and  from  wl  ' 
w  Aajr  ue  separated  by  an  intervening  organi 
■embrane.    Such  being   llie   eonditloni  requi 
Ibr  the  operation  of  Ihe  principle  of  endosmose,  the 
kutbot  iaian  ibai  auoh  a  prineiple  it  consiactly  ' 


action  in  living  plants ;  and  that  it  is  the  oai 
the  coniinunl  transmission  of  Btiids  from  the 
vascular  and  inteicallular  spaces  into  the  interior 
of  the  vessels  and  cells,  and  also  of  the  ascent  of 
the  sap. — ^Ihtnauf- 
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and  ohemical. 

and  concluilDs  that  they  consist,  in  their  whole 
extent,  of  a  congeries  of  membranous  tubes,  cy- 
lindrical in  their  form,  placed  parallel  lo  one  an- 
other, and  united  into  fasricuU  of  various  sizes  ; 
but  that  neilher  these  fascicnli  nor  the  individual 
cubes |are  enveloped  by  any  Blamentoua  tissue; 
Ihal  these  tubular  membranes  are  composed  of 
eiiremely  minute  filamenls,  placed  in  a  sirioily 
longitudinal  direclion,  in  exact  parallelism  with 
each  other,  and  consisting  of  granules  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  whioh  form  the  basis  of  all  the  solid 
strnctures  of  the  body  ;  and  that  the  matter  which 
Alls  the  tabes  is  of  an  oily  nature,  dilTering  in  no 
essential  respect  from  butter,  or  soft  fat:  and  re- 
maining of  a  fluid  consistence  during  the  life  of 
the  animal,  or  while  it  retains  its  natural  tempera- 
ture, but  becoming  granular  or  solid  when  the  ani- 
mal dies,  or  its  temperature  is  much  reduced.  As 
oily  subitaHces  are  well  known  to  be  oOD-COnducl- 
ora  of  electricity,  and  aa  ibe  nerves  have  been 
shown  by  the  eipetiments  of  Biscboff  to  be  among 
the  worst  possible  conductors  of  this  agent,  the 
author  contends  that  the  nervous  agency  can  be 
neither  electricity  nor  galvanism,  nor  any  properly 
related  to  those  powers ;  and  oonceives  tlial  tba 
phenomena  are  best  explained  on  the  hypolheais  of 
undulations  or  vibrations  propagated  along  iho 
course  of  the  tnbea  which  compose  the  nerves, 
by  the  medium  of  Ihe  oily  globules  they  contain. 
He  irnces  tlie  operalion  of  the  varioua  causes  which 
proiluce  sensation,  >n  giving  rise  to  these  undula- 
tions ,-  and  extends  the  same  explanation  to  the 
phenomena  of  voluntary  motion,  as  consisling  in 
undulations,  commencing  in  the  brain,  as  deter- 
mlnded  by  the  will,  and  propagated  lo  the  muscles. 
He  corroborates  bis  views  by  ascribing  ihe  eSecls 
ofooldin  diminishing  or  destroying  both  sensibility 
and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  parLiculaily  as 
exemplified  in  the  bybernalion  of  animals,  toils 
mechanical  operation  of  diminishing  the  fiuidity, 
or  producing  solidity,  in  tho  oily  medium  by  which 
these  powers  are  exercised. — Ibid. 

LtTBOTiNT— Mr.  Rolch.  V  P.,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  Mr.  liullmandel's  Lithotint  process,  which 
was  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  specimens. — The 
arlof  lithography  was  invented  in  1796,  by  Alois 
Sonefelder.  While  one  uf  hisdramatie  works  was 
going  throueh  the  press,  he  spent  much  time  in  the 
printing  ofQue,  and  made  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  iho  art  of  printing.  Numerona  plans  occurred 
to  him  for  producing  a  substitute  lor  ihc  ordinary 
printing  process,  in  none  of  which,  however,  be 
■ucceedod  lill  hii  atteniion  was  aceidenially  di- 
rected lo  a  fine  piece  of  Kelheim  stone  wihch  ha 
had  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  his  oo- 
iors.  It  oocuned  lo  him,  that,  by  ooverlng  tho 
stone  with  ink  composed  of  wax,  soap,  and  lamp- 
black, ho  might  use  il  for  his  exercises  in  writing 
backwards.  One  day,  as  he  had  just  succeeded  in 
polishing  a  stone  which  he  intended  to  cover  with 
etching -ground,  his  mother  entered  lbs  room,  and 
asked  him  to  write  for  her.  a  bill  for  the  washer- 
woman, who  was  waiting  for  tbe  linen.  Having 
no  paper  al  band,  ha  wrote  the  required  bill  on  Iha 
atone  with  bis  composition  ink,  which  be  Intended 
to  copy  at  bis  leisure ;  suddenly  he  ihought  of  bit- 
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{d^  in  iha  atone  with  aqnarorlif,  appljring  printing- 
taking 
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_  .  »nd  ibi 

>  he  lucceeded.     

SeDefeldeT's  lime  up  to  the  pteient  dty.  the  art  of 
Lllhogniphf  haa  gone  on  gradually  Improving. 
The  lithotinl  proceu  of  Mr.  RullmaRdel  maybe 
thuidcKribed  : — The  drawing  bavingbsensketcb- 
%d,  tinted,  and  flniahed  by  ibe  artiil  on  the  stone 
with  lithographic  ink,  mixed  with  water  to  produce 
the  Tatioui  ihades,  ia  cots  red  over  with  gum 
water,  and  weak  nitric  acid,  to  fli  it  j  after  wait- 
ing a  euffioient  litne  to  dry,  a  aolutiori  of  loain  and 
tpiiila  of  wine  ii  poured  over  the  BloDe,  sod  aa  tbie 
gniand  contracit  by  drying,  it  cracki  into  milliona 
ef  raltcnlalioni,  whiah  can  only  be  diacoveied  by 
the  uae  or  a.  microscope  j  very  aitong  acid  ii  then 
poared  over  the  aqualint  coaling'  which,  anieiing 
all  (be  flaaures,  producea  the  same  eSeot  on  the 
atone  as  the  graiiutationaof  the  chalk  by  theordin- 
Biy  procesa.  The  roiin  protect  a  the  drawing 
everywhere  but  in  the  cracks,  and  having  remain- 
ed a  aufficienl  lime  to  act  on  the  unproleoled  paita 
of  the  drawing,  the  ground  ia  washed  off,  and  all 
appearance  of  iha  aubject  on  the  alone  vaniahai, 
nntll,  ink  being  applied  by  a  roller  in  the  ordinary 
way,  it  is  reproduced,  and  ready  for  taking  off  the 
reqaired  namber  of  impresaions,  which  in  some 
cases  have  extended  to  tha  number  of  3,000.— 
Jlktnaum. 

Ahciemt  Coins — From  Briiiany,  we  hear  of  a 
diacovery  whiob  baa  been  made  in  the  fine  old  Ca- 
thedral of  Saint  Pol-de-L«an.  The  workmen  en- 
gaged in  repairing  the  vault,  discovered  a  vaae  of 
baked  clay,  which  being  broken,  waa  found  to  con- 
tain some  thirty  ancient  eoins,  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  are  all  the  coins  of  contemporary 
ces — placed  there,  no  doubt,  to  indicate  the 
e  portion  of  the  building  in  which  they 
were  aiseovered — the  greater  number  of  them  being 
of  the  dakes  of  Brittany.  Amongst  these  piecei 
there  arc — one  of  John,  Count  of  Monifarl,  who 
died  in  1345,  the  father  of  Duke  John  IV.,  and 
husband  of  the  aelebrated  Jeanne  de  Montfort,  the 
dangblar  of  Louis  Count  of  Flanders  and  Nevers, 
who  died  at  Creasy,  in   134B,— ons  of  this  lallei 

Srince,— one  of  Edward  III.,  of  England,  who  Wat 
ohn's  ally  in  his  wars  against  Francs,  and  the 
father  of  hii  first  wife— one  of  David,  King  of  Scot- 
land,— one  of  Phillip  of  Valois,' — and  lareral  ol 
Charles  T. — Mktnmum. 

.plan  has  been  prnpoxed  by  Mr.  J 
(or  a  new  c  on  si  ruction  of  chimDcya. 
It  was  slated  ihat,  as  cleansing  chimneys  by  ixty^ 
waa  abolished,  Ihere  is  not  the  necessily  for  fluea  to 
be  oF  the  present  large  reclangalar  form,  being  tl! 
adapted  for  the  emission  ot'smoke,  and  cleansing 
nnderlhe  recent  regulaliona.  The  fluea  are  proposed 
lobe  circular,  and  of  three  sixes  ;  viz.  for  blichens. 
general  rooms,  chambers  and  minor  rooms;  (hr; 
are  to  be  formed  of  moulded  bricks,  to  work  in  and 
bind  with  the  general  brickwork  wiihin  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  i  the  eaiherings  at  the  openings  to 
be  contracled,  and  the  snafl  to  terminate  with  a  cap 
contrived  to  divert  the  wind.  Every  flue  is  perfecL 
In  iiseir,  compcned  of  few  bricks,  and  so  strong,  thar 
a  wall  is  not  diminished  In  strength  by  a  series  of 
these  flues:  their  adaptation  in  party-walls  — 
ihown. — ZitlCFary  G*xelit. 

Coaioairr  from  Cbihi. — The  mtuenm  of  the 
United  Service  ItuiitDlioo,  has  been  enricbed  by 
the  sddilion  of  Ibe  identical  cage  In  which  Mn 
Hoble  was  for  six  weeks  confined.  Ii  is  roughly 
made  of  thick  ban  of  wood,  and  U  k>  tnall  thai  ihe 
onfonnnaie  captive  muit  have  remained  duiliiK  ihe 
wlnlt  time  ia  a  ciDOcUng  poiiiion. 


Cbiu 
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3  DsATK  OP  His  KoTAL  BiQBmss  ma  Duu  or 
ssaz. — It  is  our  melanchaty  duty  to  announce 

9  death  ofbia  Roy  alllighneas  the  Duke  ofSiissaz, 

10  Bipired  at  Kensington  .Palace  at  a  qiianer-paat 
twelve  yeaterday  aj^ernoon.  The  faMl  termination 
if  hia  illness,  though  sudden,  was  not  wholly  na- 
iipecled.  For  the  last  few  days  the  moat  serious 
eaiswere  entertained  ibathls  Royal  Higbnetsconid 
tot  survive  many  hours.  The  death  ofa  prince  of 
the  blood  royal  must  always  be  a  painfulevent  ina 
country  so  remarkable  ai  England  for  the  loyalty 
□f  ila  people  ;  but  in  the  cbbd  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Sussex  there  were  many  cirnom-slanees  calculals 

cause  regret  at  hia  depariDre  from  Bmonng  ns. 
Independent  altogether  of  the  anpposed  coinci- 
dence of  his  views  On  general  afTairs  with  those  of 
rticular  political  party,  and  the  consequent 
iialand  particular  causes  of  lamentation  which 
ibey  may  conceive  themselves  lo  have  in  the  losa 
of  one  who  from  his  atalion  lenl'a  tori  of  lespecta* 
bility  to  ibem,  there  were  many  personal  qualities 
exhibited  from  lime  lo  time  by  him  whcb  excited 
Ibe  regard  of  a  large  portion  of  his  eounirymen. 
Of  hia  position  as  a  politician  it  is  not  intend«l  here 
to  speak,  except  merely  to  indicate  what  it  waa  j 
but  it  may  be  well  lo  record  a  few  of  those  pe- 
culiarities which  chBraolerized  him,  and  are  ideoii- 
Bed  wilb  hiiname  in  the  memoriesof  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  his  claims  were  rather  ofa  nega- 
tive than  a  positive  oharacler  ;  but  even  negaiirs 
virtues  acquire  an  additional  value  when  exhibil- 
ed  in  the  conduct  of  one  occnpying  so  high  a  plaoe 
and  exposed  to  so  many  templationa  of  rank  and 
authority,  and  of  the  imagined  lioenie  wbioh  at- 
tend a  the  royal  station. 

It  baa  not  generally  been  the  custom  for  princea 
of  the  blood  royal  of  England  to  take  an  active 
part  in  polilical  affairs.  In  some  inaiances — espe- 
cially in  that  of  the  present  King  of  Hanover— they 
may  have  ilighiy  overstepped  the  tacit  rule  j  bat 
their  general  practice  has  been  to  appear  as  seldom 
Bi  possible  in  their  public  capacity  aa  peers  of  Fat- 
iiament,  and  then  mainly  to  confine  themselves  lo 
auch  qnestiona  aa  might  be  thought  immediately 
or  remotely  to  affect  the  atahility  of  the  throne,  or 
the  personal  respectability  of  the  reigning  family. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  either  motives  ofpolicy, 
or  those  speciflo  opinions  on  affairs  which  oo  na- 
tive of  a  free  country,  however  high  hii  itatioB, 
can  be  wholly  without,  have  induced  them  to 
'conciliate  diOerent  claasea  of  the  country,  by  al- 
lowing themaelvea  to  be  supposed  lo  coincide  wilb 
them  in  ibeir  general  principles.  Thus  the  pres- 
ent King  of  Hanover  was  looked  on  as  more  lav- 
orable  to  the  views  of  one  great  party,  while  the 
late  King,  as  Duke  of  Clarence,  lent  more  prepou' 
derance  to  the  other.  The  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  also, 
was  generally  known  to  be  favorable  to  what  have 
uaually  been  designated  as  Liberal  principles  ;  and 
he  was  for  a  long  period  of  time  regarded  by  lbs 
Whigs  aa  one  of  those  who  supported  ilieir  general 
views.  Indeed  he  did  not  wilbold  his  eoantenapee 
to  the  late  earl  of  Laioeater,  who,  while  Mr.  Coke, 
of  Norfolk,  so  publicly  Btlaeked  the  charBcler  of 
ihe  royal  father  of  ihe  illustrious  duke,  his  lat« 
Majesty,  George  III. 

Still  in  general  accordance  with  the  praelice  al- 
luded 10,  iba  late  Duke  of  Sussex  did  not  frequeiu- 
ly  address  the  House,  scarcely  *vet  except  when 
be  fell  thai  there  waa  some  paramount  necessity. 
Like  all  his  royal  brothers,  he  never  spoke  at  any 
length—avoiding  argument  and  betrayals  of  politi- 
cal feeling  more  than  were  aolually  necessary  to 
lions  of  nature,  and  daring  the  last  illtMaaofGaorgt 
llta  FoBxIh  a  reoonoilemeiii  took  plaoe. 


bestowed  on  more 
(llgnifiad  objeclt — on  tho  sindy 
.  id  tbs  pstronage  of  llie  arl9  am]  sciences,  at 
Whicli  he  waj  ■  liberal  and  ever  read]'  atipiiorler. 
toiBtrminnti  while  Proaidonl  of  llie  Koyal 
:iei;  veie  diilinguiabed  for  their  brilliano)'  and 
Iha equality  that  wa*  studroiislr  miinlained  among 
U>e  guesis  while  astembled  on  tha  common  ground 
of  learning  and  science.  They  ivete  allended 
by  all  the  first  men  of  the  day;  and  intellectunl 
vndownicnti  were  a  more  siitc  pnasport  lo  admis- 
ttfon  and  lo  retiieei  th 
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n  the  ohoioe  of  hi>  aaiociHtea,  was  indeed 
ing  fualuro  in  the  □hSFBciec  of  ibe  late  iMu«lrIauB 
—  one  which  endeared  him  lo  many  of  those 
,lrfao  ditapproved  of  the  lendenoy  of  his  political 
predileetionl,  but  who  repecled  in  him  ihis  truly 
fcnglish  virliie.  From  (he  afiabilily  and  conde- 
'-  --'anof  bis  manners,  bis  general  inletllgenca, 
is  disregard  of  utelesE  ceremoay  wlien  be  de> 
ID  renilEr  himself  agreeable,  he  was  always  a 
IS  as  a  chairman  of  public  dinners  of  a  chari- 
naluie,  or  those  besrinf;  more  nr  less  on  the 
Welfare  of  Ibe  liberal  ana.     Muny  a  reader  wilt  re- 

'Jermnd  the  duties  of  presldoni  on  these  occasions — 
^urays  saeining  to  he  warmly  and  peisotially  in- 
ieresicd  in  the  objects  thai  had  called  the  assembly 
logelber. 

As  a  speaker  in  Parliament  be  was  observable 
br  facility  of  expression,  and  a  siraiglitforward 
ihnplioil]'  and  frankness  in  the  expression  of  liii 
■pinions.  His  voice  was  clear,  sonnroua,  and  man- 
^^nd  his  delivery  unembarrassed. 
>  No  one,  wbo  once  saw  him  could  poaaibly  mla- 
We*  him.  Very  tall,  and  physically  well  develop- 
•d,  be  maintained  in  hia  youth  and  manhood  ihe 
shataeler  of  his  family  na  one  of  the  flnoal  rncos  of 
■en  in  the  kingdom.  Not  ao  handaomB  as  George 
ly.,  IM  was,  neveriheleis,  a  man  of  marked  and 
■triking  appearance,  much  resembling  the  late  duke 
at  Tork.  Toward]  the  close  of  bis  life,  however, 
~H  grew  inflim  from  ihe  gout  and  oiher  illnesses,  so 
inch  M  thai  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  waa  able 
>  rise  aild  address  llie  House.  Sometimes  he  was 
aquesied  to  apeak  from  bis  seat,  as  Lord  Wynford 
nvariably  does.  What  in  youth  had  been  full  mua- 
1slai  devel'>pment  became,  as  he  grew  old,  porlli- 
!■■*,  and  almost  unwieldincss.  Slill  it  was  not  the 
Moated  looseness  which  indicates  a  constitution 
jTer-laaked  by  excess,  bultlie  natural  ex panaion  and 
■hlnes*  in  decay  of  originally  line  organization.  His 
lingular.  A  blue  or  black  ooat 
IKka  a  great  coai).  often  wilb  bright  bnllans.  and 
With^ery  long  and  ample  ikiila  reaching  ilinost  to 
"  s  r«et,  was  buttoned  closely  over  the  breast,  ftl- 
ig  tight  to  Ibe  lulnesa  of  ibe  figure.  Above  ihis 
niopBeC  iDBss  rose  bia  large  fine  bead,  hoary  with 
ka  snows  of  nearly  aevenly  years — wbits,  rather 
ban  tt*r>  (■■''  falling  on  either  side  from 
be  twid  and  shioing  surface — beetling  in  a  ibick 
Irow  ovflr  the  eyes,  ihe  very  lathes  of  which  were 
lUo  while,  and  covering  tho  checks  even  down  lo 
be  etain  in  whiskers  not  less  snowy.  This  gave 
v  hij  general  flgnre  a  venerable  appearance,  like 
iMne  aged  pastor.  But  more  generally  the  lale 
like  wore  a  close-Atling  black  velvet  tkull-CDp, 
Iwi  oonlraslfd  in  a  marked  way  wilh  Ihe  white 
Wit,  and  gave  to  his  eonloui  the  air  one  might  al- 
Ifibuie  (O  a  cardinal  in  undress.  But  aliliougb 
lese  atitibuies  of  feebleness  and  age  were  so 
■toiDlneni  a*  lo  make  it  impossible  lo  forget 
■be  duke's  Kgnre  when  once  you  saw  ii,  yet 
n  he  clalmBiI  the  aiiention  of  ihe  House  there 
no  want  of  iuiolleaiaal  vigor— no  fhltering  of 


nllerance — no  outward  aign  of  any  dee  ny   of  the 
mental  powers. 

The  public  life  of  his  late  Royal  Highncu  was 
not  of  a  character  to  present  much  foundation  for  a 
biographical  notice.  Aa  hss  been  said,  ho  did  not 
IVequenlly  address  Ihe  House  of  Lords, 
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ii  (he  reaull  was  I  bat 
August,  ITS4,  declared 
rt  to  be  null   and  Void. 


The  alith  ion  of  his  late  Majesty,  Georire  III., 
be  was  born  on  tho  a7th  of  January,  1773.  A 
gtcBl  part  of  his  early  life  was  spent  on  the  Conti- 
nent, principally  in  Italy.  When  iwenly  years  of 
age — that  is  to  say,  in  Apiil,  1793— he  espoused  at 
Rome,  according  to  Ibe  forma  ofihe  Romish  Churah, 
the  Lady  Augnala  Murray,  daughter  of  ihc  Earl  of 
Dnnmore.  On  their  arrival  in  England,  in  the  fol- 
lowing December,  the  marriage  was  again  solem- 
nized, BCCoidiog  to  the  ritual , of  the  Church  of 
England,  publicly,  by  banns,  at  Si  George's,  Han- 
over square.  These  proceedings  were,  of  course 
directly  opposed  to  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  which 
forbids  the  marriage  of  princes  or  piinceeaes  of  the 
blood  Toynl  wilb  aubjecla  of  the  Briiiab  Crown. 
The  proceedings  of  his  Royal  Higbnesa  gave  deep 
and  laating  offenoe  to  his  fniher,  who  would  not 
bear  of  any  ullempts  lo  legalize  the  union,  although 
the  duke,  wbo  preferred  domeatio  happiness  wilh 
the  woman  of  bis  affection  to  all  the  splendors  of 
royally,  otTcred  lo  resign  any  claims  lo  ibe  throne 
which  might  accrue  lo  him  on  condition  of  the 
marriage  being  allowed  lo  remain  in  forne.  Bui 
all  ibesG  reraonalrances  weroineBectual,  ibe  provi- 
sions of  the  ainlule  were  held  to  be  not  less  neces- 
sary than  peremptory, 
the  marriage  wna  in 
by  the   Ecclediaslical   C< 

Two.cbildren — ibe  present  an  Aug'isiut  u  i.sieana 
Miss  D'Eslc— were  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  On 
the  decision  of  Court  being  made  known,  Lady 
Augusta  felt  it  to  be  due  lo  herself  to  separate  from 
ber  husband,  and  she  reliied  into  an  honorable  se- 
cluaion. 

The  poailion  of  Sir  Augualua  D'Esta  and  his  sU- 
let  is  a  mosi  poouliar  one.  Recognized  in  soeieiy, 
and  admitted  to  the  royal  circle  as  the  children 
of  ibe  duke,  they  are  noi  legitimatized.  Yet  ibef 
ars  uf  royal  blood  by  their  mother's  side  as  well  ae 
iheir  father's.  Lady  Augusta's  father  was  the 
Earl  of  Galloway  ;  so  that  by  bftb  parents  Sir 
Augustus  deaoetida  from  Henry  iho  Sevenih,  Jame» 
the  Second  of  Scotland,  and  William  the  First  of 
Orange.  As  Ibe  son  of  Ihe  Lady  Auguala  Murra/, 
he  atood  lowarda  his  father  in  the  relationship  of 
sevenlh  cousin.  Sir  Augustus  is  an  olGcer  in  ibe 
army,  and  is  deputy  ranger  of  St.  James's  and 
Hyde  Parks.     He  has  never  married. 

In  IBOl  the  prince  was  created  Duke  of  Sussex 
(the  dukedom  being  creoted  for  him)  ond  Earl  of 
laverneas.  He  was  also  Baron  of  Arklow.  X1S,000 
a  year  was  awarded  him  by  Parliament,  and  sub- 
sequenlly  an  additional  sum  of  £9,000  a  year. 

Always  of  Liberal  sentiments,  the  eircumsianccf 
attending  the  dissolution  of  ihe  marriage  made  bin) 
still  more  averse  to  the  Court,  and  slill  more  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  views  of  the  Whigs.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  furtbor  differences  arose  from 
his  wholly  disapproving  of  ihe  conduct  of  George 
iha  Foiirib  towards  Queen  Caroline.  He  was 
therefore  absent  from  Court,  and  chose  bis  associ- 
ates elsewbeie.  The  piesrnl  Lord  Uinorben,  when 
Mr.  Hughes,  used  frequently  to  be  his  host,  togelber 
with  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  and  other  geutloinen. 
Tho  estrangement  between  ihe  royal  brolbeis,  how. 
ever,  couU  noi  bold  out  egainsl  the  cammon  affec- 
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On  the  accession  of  her  Majesty  there  was  some 
pahlic  talk  of  an  attempt  to  legitimatize  the  son 
mnd  daughter  of  the  late  dake,  but  the  political  ob- 
ftacles  were  deemed  insurmountable.  Meanwhile 
his  Royal  Highness  had  espoused  (according  to  the 
form  which  had  already  been  declared  illegal)  the 
Lady  Cecilia  Underwood.  As  some  compensation 
for  the  former  proceeding,  the  duke*s  influence 
with  his  royal  niece  obtained  for  the  Lady  Cecilia 
the  title  of  Duchess  of  Inverness,  and  in  the  royal 
eircle  she  was  recognized  as  his  wife.  At  the  din- 
ner given  to  her  Majesty  at  Guildhall,  the  Duchess 
Mt  at  the  Qneen^s  table. 

Altogether  the  death  of  the  illustrious  duke  will 
lie  sincerely  lamented  ;  yet  it  was  in  the  course  of 
BAtnre  at  seventy  years  of  age.  There  are  now 
Imt  two  survivors  of  the  sons  of  George  the  Third. 
Of  those  royal  princes  none  has  exhibited  in  private 
life  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
qualities  that  tended  to  conciliate  the  personal  re- 
gard even  of  those  who  deprecated  his  political 
opinions. — Britannia, 

Kbv.  Fbarcis  Wkamohax,  M.  A. — Dec.  27.  At 
his  residence  in  Chester,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  Francitt 
Wrangham,  M.  A.,  P.  S.  A.,  late  Archdeacon  of  the 
East  Riding  of  York,  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  Canon  of  York  and  Chester,  and  Rector  of 
Hunmanby,  Yorkshire,  and  of  Dodleston,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  Wrangham  was  a  member  of  the  Roxburghe 
and  Bannatyne  clubs  j  and,  as  honorary  adjunct,  of 
several  philosophical  and  literary  societies. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  his  numerous 
publications. 

Ho  is  said  to  have  published  anonymously,  in 
1793,  an  anti-radical  parody  on  part  of  a  comedy  of 
Aristophanes,  with  critical  notes,  entitled.  Reform 
a  farce,  8vo.  ' 

In  1794,  he  sent  to  the  press,  The  Restoration  of 
the  Jews,  a  Seaton  prize  poem,  4to. 

In  1795.  The  Destruction  of  Babylon,  a  poem  4to. 
And  a  volume  of  Poems,  8vo.  ' 

In  1798,  Rome  is  Fallen,  a  Visitation  Sermon 
preached  at  Scarborough,  4to. 

In  1800. The  Holy  Land,a  Seaton  prize  poem.4to. 

In  1801,  Practical  Sermons,  founded  on  Dod- 
dridge's Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul. 
Another  set,  having  for  their  basis,  Baxter's  Saint's 
Everlasting  Rest,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1816; 
when  a  selection  of  his  various  fugitive  pieces  was 
published  in  three  vols.  8vo. 

In  1802,  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with 
the  DeUts,  and  the  Truth  of  Christianity  demon- 
■trated,  with  Four  additional  Marks,  8vo. 

In   1803,  The   Raising  of  Jairus's  Daughter,  a 

£oem,  8vo.      And   The  Advantages  of  Dififused 
[nowledge,  a  Charity  School  Sermon,  4to. 
In  1808,  A  Dissertation  on  the  best  means  of 
Civilizing  the  Subjects  of  the   British  Empire  in 
India,  and  of  difi'using  the  Light  of  the  Christian 
Religion  throughout  the  Eastern  Tf  orld,  4to. 

And  in  the  same  year,  The  Restoration  of  Learn- 
ing in  the  East,  a  poem,  4to.  This  was  published 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  three  judges  appointed 
br  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  award  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's prizes. 

In  1808,  The  corrected  edition  of  Langhorne's 
Plutarch's  Lives,  with  many  additional  notes,  6 
Tols.  8vo.     And  two  Assize  Sermons,  4to. 

In  1809,  A  Sermon  preached  at  Scarhoro,  at  the 
Primarv  VisitaUon  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  4to. 

In  1811,  The  Sufferings  of  the  Primitive  Martyrs, 
a  Seaton  prize  poem,  4to. 

In  1819,  Joseph  made  known  to  his  Bnthren,  a 
Beaton  prize  poem,  4to. 

In  1813,  Tha  Death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  a 
poeni,  ovo. 

la  1814,  Two  Aitin  Sarawas,  4io. 
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In  1816,  The  British  Plutarch,  in  six  vols.  8vo. 

In  1817,  Forty  Sonnets  from  Petrarch,  printed 
(with  every  advantage  of  typography)  by  Sir.  S. 
Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.,  at  his  private  press,  Lee 
Priory,  Kent. 

In  1820,  Dr.  Zonch's  Works  collected,  with  a 
Prefatory  Memoir,  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Archbishop  Markham's  Carmine  Qnadrages- 
imalia,  &c.,  in  4io  and  8vo.  for  private  circulation. 

In  1821,  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  8vo.— And  the  Lyrics 
of  Horace,  being  a  translation  of  the  first  four 
Books  of  his  Odes.  8vo.  Second  e«lition  in  4to.  and 
8vo.  for  private  distribution  only,  1832. 

In  1822.  A  second  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  8vo. 

In  1823,  Two  Assize  Sennons,  8vo. — And  a  third 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Cleveland,  8vo. 

In  1824,  Sertum  Cantabrigiense  ,*  or  the  Cam- 
bridge Garland,  8vo. 

In  1828,  Bp.  Walton's  Prolegomena  to  the  Poly- 
glot Bible,  with  copious  annotations,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
under  the  sanction  of  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
which,  with  her  accustomed  munificence,  defrayed 
the  expense  of  the  publication. 

The  Plead,  or  Evidence  of  Christianity,  forming 
the  twenty-sixth  Tolome  of  Constable's  Miscellany. 

In  1899,  a  Letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  Archdea- 
conry of  the  Elast  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  claims;  of  which  Mr.  Wrangham 
had,  for  upward  of  thirty  years,  been  the  firm  but 
temperate  advocate. 

He  occasionally  employed  his  leisure  by  printing 
(for  private  circulation  exclusively)  Centuria  Mira- 
bills,  and  The  Saving  Bank,  4to.  The  Doom  of  the 
Wicked,  a  Sermon  founded  upon  Baxter,  and  The 
Virtuous  Woman,  a  Funeral  Discourse  on  the 
Death  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Anne  Hudson,  8vo. 
and  a  few  copies  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  English  por- 
tion of  his  voluminous  library  ;  which,  with  cha- 
racters of  the  subjects,  authors,  or  editions,  forms 
642  pages,  8vo.  (See  Marten's  Catalogue  of  Pri- 
vately Printed  Books,  p.  235.) 

Psychos,  or  Songs  of  Butterflies,  by  T.  H.  Bayly, 
Esq.,  attempted  in  Latin  rhymes  to  the  same 
airs,  with  a  few  additional  trifles,  1828.  (Privately 
printed.)  And  several  of  his  elegant  poetical  trans* 
lations  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  oui 
own  pages. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Wrangham  presented  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  his  valuable  collection  of  pam- 
phlets, consisting  of  between  9  and  10,000  publica- 
tions, bound  in  about  1000  volumes.  As  a  literary 
man  he  was  in  an  especial  degree  the  laudaiut  a 
laudatii — ^as  one  whose  scholarship  received  the 
homage  of  Parr,  and  whose  poetry  the  still  rarer 
eulogy  of  Byron.  As  a  theological  writer,  his  com- 
positions were  characterized  by  a  sound  orthodoxy 
and  mild  benevolence  ;  while  the  gentleness  and 
timidity  of  his  nature  in  some  measure  dis<iualified 
him  from  bringing  forward  so  earnestly  and  promi- 
nently, as  is  now  generally  dune,  those  particular 
truths  of  the  Gospel  in  which  he  was  a  firm  believ- 
er  through  life,  and  to  which  he  clung  as  his  only 
ground  of  confidence  in  his  later  years  of  calm  decay. 

Mr.  Wrangham  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Agnes,  fifth  daughter  of  Col.  Ralph 
Creyke,  of  Marton,  in  Yorkshire,  by  whom  he  had 
only  one  daughter,  late  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Isaac  Wilberforce,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding 
of  York,  and  son  of  the  justly  revered  senator  and 
philanthropist  of  that  name. 

His  second  wife,  who  survives  to  deplore  his  loss, 
was  Dorothea,  daughter  and  co»heiress  of  the  Rev. 
Digby  Cay  lev,  of  Thormanbyi  in  the  count/  of 
York.— G«filinR<n*f  MaguzinM* 
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Thii 

Thb  tale  limenled  aathor  of  "  Wiltn  throa^h 
Many  Land],"  was  not  one  or  tbosa  wbo  travel  from 
Oan  10  Beersheb],  pTOcIalmlDg  ihal  all  ia  barren- 
neis— on  ihe  conirar;,  ihere  isno  prcnpect,  however 
Bierile,  bal  be  ioretu,  io  tame  measare,  wiib  (be 
line  of  hit  own  poetical  imsginalioll : — 


Aa^l  ■  plctDn  in  twrf  m 

No  adrenlnre,  however  prrpleiiDfc,  ihai  bas  power 
to  raffle  hU  eqnanimiijr,  orrrniler  him  nnjasi  or  qne- 
raluas  in  hisjudements  of  his  fellow  rarn. 

The  present  edition  of  his  Wanderiogs,  comes  to 
ns  with  a  raetaDcbolvitilerest,  since  Iheear  Is  doh- 
deaf,  alike  to  onr  praise  or  our  blame.  Tet  we  re- 
joice 10  welcome  It  in  iu  present  cheap  form,  wblch 
max!  render  it  accessible  lo  a  numerous  class  of  rea- 
ders, lo  whom  economy  is  an  object. 

The  period  is  now  psat  for  entering  into  any  length- 
ened criiieinmonihedeTlotisjounieyinirsofMr.  In- 
rlia;  but  wbeDthepressgroaiuwilh  works  of coarst 
Anmor,  and  some  even  of  qaeslioiuble  moralitv. 
we  conceive  the  public  owe  a  debt  of  grailttide  iu 
the  spirited  publishers  of  the  "Poonlar  Library  of 
Uodern  Aalhors,"  of  which  this  forms  a  poniati, 
aod  trust  (bejr  ma^  receive  sufflcient  encouraeemej 

WctlBUitikr  Rniti 


to  warrani  iti  contiu  nance. 


Pfocticdl  Jt&rcantilt  Carrtipomdnct ;  a  Colltetio. 
of  Madirn  LtUtrt  of  Buiintn,  with  NoUi  Criti 
eal  and  Ezplanatorif,  an  ^italjitical  Indtx,  and  a 
Jpptndiz,   canlaining  pro  forma    /nooiMt,    Jr 
ci)iitit-SaU;BiUt  of  Lading,  and  BiUt  of  Ej:- 
ehangt,    .Alio   an  irplanalioH    of  Iht    Cftrmnn 
Clutin  Rult,  oj  applitabU  (a  tht  Calailalion  of 
Exchmgi:     Sacood  Edition,    revited    (uid  en- 
larged.    Br  Willmm  Andenon. 
We  ooniidar  this  little  work  as  one  of  a  most 
Tklusble  kind,  and  the  mott  valuable  of  its  kind. 
The  jroung  noTloiate  in  aammerce  will  And  it  un 
able   help,  and  a    powerful  auKiliary,  imoothing 
down  his  difliculties,  and  making  his  wny  pl&iii  ; 
whilst  the   fbreigaets  who   enter   oat   metchanl^' 
cauniing-hnuM),  either  as  volunteers,  giving  ihcli 
■etvicea  a)  a  eompensatioQ  for  being  placed  where 
tliejr  may  gain  an  iniight  into  our  modes  of  busi- 
ncss,  or  the  remuneniud  clerk,  a  body  which  col 
lectively  smfiunt  lo  many  thoaaands,  would  And 
this  volume  the  most  important  help  in  all  thus? 
Bmbarrauments  which    Ibeir  want  of  familiariiy 
with  the  idioms  of  onr  language  necesinrily  occn- 


ia  a  ne 
«lerk  01 


whii 


th  Ai 
There  ouHhl  not  to  be  eil 
house  without  this  liiile  votu 
MttropolUai 


Floral  Fantitt  and  Moralt  from  Flomri.    Emtc 
litiid  uilh  Sevtnlif  JUaitralion*  iy  Itt  Julhor. 
There  is  Kimelhing  pleasing  lo  db  in  the  fane 
flllnesi  of  lbe»  Fables.      We  like  well  to  trace  il 
operations  of  Ihe  mind  starting  from  some  giio 
point,  and  wandering  Id  fresh   tracts  of  imsgioE 
lion,  even  though  it  be  without  ebarl  or  oonipki' 
but  wbeo  these  explorations  have  an  end  in  viei  , 
nnquestiDiiablir  they  tecaire  an  added  value  and 
impOTlanoe.    They  who  can  look  npan  a  Sower, 
•nd  ees  DOthing  beyond  Ihit  form  and  sweet  colo- 
ring, powaw  BO  mental  looomotiva  poww  ;  whilii 


ihey,  who  gazing  on  its  loveliness,  find  It  impos- 
lible  for  thought  lo  rest  there,  receiving  from  it  but 
mpulse  which  sends  them  into  the  wide  fields 
ich  imagination,  there  to  InzDriate,  ate  alto- 
gether of  another  race  of  beings. 

""  .uthoi  of  these  "  Floral  Fancies"  possesses 
iUisivenesa  of  mind.  Every  flawei  seeme 
iDggested  a  fable.  The  world  is  full  of  paral- 
lels, had  man  but  the  wit  lo  trace  them  out.  They 
!  but  evidences  of  similar  origin  from  iha 
lame  Almighiy  mind,  and  eiisi  as  much  morally 
■  ■  lly.  The  various  characters  of  man  may 
n  degree  be  traced  in  the  various- So  were 
which  bedeck  his  path,  and  surely  he  need  not 
disdain  to  lead  the  lesson  written  by  the  Dtviita 
hand.  For  ourselves,  we  love  the  graceful  teach* 
and  see  not  why  these  beauliful  denizens  of 
llelds  and  gardens,  so  richly  robed  and  garni- 
tured,  may  not  preach  as  holy  a  sermon  as  any 

Our  author  Ihen  has  diawn  a  moral  from  everj 

folly,  at   recommending  the  praciice  of  soma 

ace  or  moral  good.     Prelly  fictions  are  woven 

to  the  mailers  offset  connecied  with  the  nume- 

us  floral  families  brought  before  our  notice,  all 

ing  made  emblemaiioal  of  some  correspondent 

ee  or  virtue :  these  morals  are  all  apposite  and 

happy,  full  of  pore  precept  and  honest  purpose. 

In  Boothei  light  the  work  may  be  looked  upon  aa 

conveying  a  good  deal  of  botanical  tnalruciion  in  a 

very  agreeable  manner,  displaying  to  us  much  of 

Kjonoray  of   the    vegetable    kingdom.    The 

appended  to  each  fable  supply  us  with  mueb 

useful  and  pleasing  infoimatioa  ;  and  thus,  both 

rally  and  Intellectually,  may  we  well  be  taught 

I  look  through  Nature  up  lo  Nature's  God." 

fe  think  that  this  tasteful  little  volume  wonld 

form  a  very  acceptable  present  to  the  young,  and 

offor  Ihe  suggestion  accordingly, 

Ve  must  add  a  fow  words  on   the  illustrations, 

which  are  numerous  and  fanciful  in  the  citrema, 

and  pretty — though  it  strikes  us  lhal   the    poor 

Oowers  must  have  suffered  some  torture  to  hava 

been  made    to    assume    such    strange    fantastio 

shapes.     A  grave  old   rose  with  a  matronly  face 

nursing  a  young  baby  of  a  rosebud,  must  needs 

make  evsn  a  critic  smile  ;  but  we  are  not  disposod 

lo   consider   a  little  amusing  eilravagance  aa  a 

fault,  in  a  work  which  on  the  whole   has  pleased 

us  much. — Milrepolilan. 

Mtmoir,  0/ tht  Lift  of  tht  Rep.  John  JFilliami, 
Miiiienary  la  Polyntixa.  By  Ebcnezer  Front, 
of  Halstead.  Svo.  Snow,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  Memoir  of  the  celebrated  modem  mis- 
sionary is  interesting  as  a  mere  reeoidof  ihe  life  of 
an  energetic  man  passed  in  tomnntio  and  novel 
scenes,  inJcpendently  of  any  serious  religious  in- 
terest attncbed  to  it.  The  peculiar  class  of  reli- 
gionists to  which  Hr.  Williams  belonged  are  too 
apt  to  endeavor  to  strain  human  natnte  to  a  bighet 
pitch  in  religious  matters  (lian  il  can  mainlaiD. 
UDdaiihledly,  a  truly  pious  man  makes  teliiioo 
the  moving  principle  of  all  his  actions  j  but  it  ia 
also  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  no  man,  who  haa 
not  became  a  fhnalio  or  ascetic,  is  entirely  free 
from  that  mental  impetus  lhal  is  a  pan  of  oni 
nature,  and  which,  when  well  regulated,  is  an  in- 
centive to  many  noble  actions.  The  tone,  there- 
fore, of  the  book  we  cannot  approve  of,  beeauae, 
by  making  a  system  of  religious  impulses,  il  seema 
lo  generate  a  state  that  must  occasionally  ha  mera 
praienoe.  Leaving  this  consideration  out  of  tha 
question,  we  have  been  muah  delighted  with  tha 


lit.  WiUianu  wai  a  -nrj  asoaUapt  n 
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EeM  deal  ormlenland  energy  in  his  compotllian. 
a  iinderilood  well  llie  business  in  which  he  so 
praise  worthily  engaged;  and  llie  adventures  he 
encounlereJ  in  Ihe  new  and  anlrodden  lands  he 
viailed,  give  almotl  an  ait  or  romance  to  his  bjog' 
laptiy.  The  book  needs  no  recominsndalion  lo 
ensure  il  purchasers,  appealing  as  it  does  to  a  re- 

digcoveiic^s  in  Geography,  or  ihe  siill  higher  njat- 
lei— Lhe  development  of  human  chaiacier. 

Moalhly  Magazine. 

Ifeancr. 

tM  FAfhtBCralie  Anglatlf,  dc  la  nenocralit  Amiri- 
faine  el  de  la  libiratitl  des  ImlUuiiml  PruTKaisc : 
par      CharJea    Farey.     Second    Edition,     farii. 
1S43, 
TliB  author  tells  ns,  that  this  book  has  been  much 


tisodH 


andil 


noble 


li  peer  \ 
ims  for  1 


reply, 


or  French  instilntions  over  1 

all  which  reasons  combined,  have  led  to  I 

ealion  or  llie  present  edition.     It  is  not  i; 

ever  he  may  bo,  for  indeed  we  learn  for 
tima,  and  only  throngb  M.  Parey'i  book, 
controversy  to  which  the  author  allude 
hava  no  objectioii,  not  the  lean,  thai  M.  Farey 
should  succeed  in  persnading  his  cauntrymen  of 
the  exceliiinoearibeir  institutions;  nay,  we  shoold 
heartily  lend  bim  our  assistance  ;  but  it  must  be  on 
the  condition  that  he  will  not  misrepresent  the  slate 
or  English  sooiely.  M.  Faiey  ihinks  that  ihe 
Feudal  system  siill  weighs  heavily  upon  England, 
and  that  the  middle  classes  are  wilbout  political 
influence.  His  proofs  are  drawn  from  ceilaiu 
oaremooials,  such  lor  instance  ns  that  atlendiiig 
the  coTonotion,  upon  which  his  reasoning  is  as 
jnit,  as  if  he  drew  his  notions  of  British  laws  from 
Ibe  judges'  hnrschalr  wigs.  He  denies  in  fact,  the 
wbole  spirit  of  tooderu  improvement,  because 
lasemblnnce  still  exists  to  what  is  past  j  the  b 
has  not  become  a  man,  because  the  boy  si 
•peilts  with  a  biimnn  tongue,  and  sees  through 
hnnutn  eyes.  He,  in  fact,  makes  the  misiftke 
wbleh  most  Frenchmen  do,  who  think  that  no  po. 
lilieal  good  can  be  effected,  except  ihtougll  violent 
revoluiian  ;  and  he  expects  ilio  coming  ofihe  crisis, 
which  is  to  put  an  end  lo  Feudality  in  England. 
Will  it  be  credited  In  Englnnd,  that  this  author 
who  vaunts  the  popularity  of  bis  book  in  France 
advances  ns  a  grave  proof  of  the  existence  of  llie 
Feudal  system  in  England,  thai  the  Queen's  min. 
islnrs.  when  tailed  upon  to  attend  at  Windsor. 
feel  honor  in  putting  on  servants'  livery  cobIb, 
with  liver/  boltoiu  ]  We  uanslale  it  literally 
from  page  35. 

"  Those  who  would  fbel  surprised  lo  see  free 
England  in  the  IBlh  century  thus  adhere  to  feudal 
customs,  will  be  slitl  more  surprised  when  iliry 
learn,  thai  Ihe  Queen's  ministers,  called  to  Wind- 
sor at  the  Quean's  acnoucbment,  put  on  ibc  uniform 
(in  good  French,  the  livery,)  of  Windsor  palace, 
and  that  gentlemen,  possessors  of  s  million  of 
revenue,  fell  honored  at  being  allowed  to  cnrrj 
Upon  their  eoat-bultons  the  initial  letters   of  i 

Erinos  of  Ihe  royal  blood  ;  as  in  France,  vnleti 
are  upon  their  buttons  the  first  letter  of  theii 

And  a  Utile  further  down,  page  30,  he  asks,  i 

r^er    llieh    inatBnf%f««  *<  PnnUx.l     k»a    *     *!frt«»    tn  W 


boasting  of  hei  habeas  corpus."  Il  may  be  ooD' 
Jcsseil,  however,  thai  the  habeas  corpus  !■  not  dear 
at  a  butioii,  d'od  d^lalso  «  Uouaieui  Faioy. 
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LAND  DISCOVERED. 


Bnsrave.d  hy  Mr.  Sarlain,  from  a  Painting  by  J.  M.  W.  Tamer,  R.  A. 


ereDOiiraVM,  nnnein  our  land  fihryci;, 

lU  huM  bruuglii  irs  on  the  ilvF|i  lu  (lie  1" 

t  sorrow,  long  trlihio  his  dunlt 

«  mnfflnJ — iben  Ihc  hem  spiilie. 

B  and  brave  I  when  Go>l  liiniMiir  is  here, 

B  ■!  BbBduwK  m  youit  niiJ 


e  wMtttianA  l^ 


v\t>Kti  winil; 


an  shrink!  loj     .     _ 

»u»  privilege  to  serve  ninnlfinil !' 

perisheil,  whfti  my  Aiiline  frame 
be obsliered oar  mid  wrecks  i>f  dame! 
il  for  Ibis  I  lingerrd  life  away, 

of  Polly,  and  uf  Fraud  llie  prey! 
irn  my  mind,  th»  sin  Hi*  tKiimiy  gave, 
I  mdoT,  and  lo  slaves  a  Riavrl 
,  Uh  nane,  whom  nnly  wc  shauld  fear, 
ill  I  sball  ank,  or  yuii  shall  benr,) 
Iiir*e  days."— He  spoke  niii  uninspired ; 
la  Mlence  in  hU  waich  reiirtd. 


.1  lifeapain, 

I.;-  o'erihe  main. 

Ill  i^lyaiuin,  whence 

:-h<  ufp^ilfl.  :ind  friilii^  nrneavetily  IiQe, 
%\  vermi)  llvhi  ihe  billows  bluel 
e,  Ihllec  blemed  is  ihe  eve  ibai  spied, 
■hat  knalched  it  sparkling  in  the  lidc  •) 
DDing  earved  lb<fi«eaeiatile  bowl, 
MCialriten,  and  Intetconrie  olsool  V 

vere  faded:  wiib  many  n  melilng  close, 

d  >low  ihe  eveninK-aaihcm  ro^e, 

!  Virgin.    'TwB»  ihe  hour  of  dny, 

ine  sons  e'er  »ntnmer--e.i=  display 

llotj,  openlnf  In  Ihe  Wwi. 

climes  ind  ivlandoorihe  blest; 

Q  FoICCT  on  ihe  silent  nir, 

t)u  wav«t  In  sonp'  of  gladness  (here ' 

.  No.  111.        19 


M 


Chos'nofmenl  'ivax  ihine  ai  noon  ofnlKhi 
Fir.-l  irom  Ibe  prow  lo  hail  ilie  gliinmeiit)^  light; 
(Emblem  ofTruih  divine,  whose  secret  r-y 
Emen  the  soul,  and  makes  ihe  darknen  day  I) 
'Pedrol  Rodrieo!  (hire,  meihonchi,  iiah(ia^«b^ 
There— in  the  wesll  And  now,  ala*, 'lia  g<   l  Jni 
Twflsall  a  dreain!  We  gaze,  andgajie  ii?       "^ 
—Bm  mark,  and  speak  not.    There  iicomi      „ 
[[  moves!    Wbal  form  an^een,  what  being  ihert*- 
VViih  torch-like  lustre  Area  the  mnrky  air  1 
Uis  iDMincia,  passions — «ay,  how  likb  our  own t 
Oh !  when  wilt  day  reveal  a  world  utiknuwii  V 
Long  on  the  deep  the  misiit  of  morning  lay. 
Then  rose,  reveelinR,  as  rhey  rolled  away, 
HaK-eireling  hills,  whose  everlasting  wood* 
Sweep  with  Ibeir  Fabie  skins  ihe  shadowy  flonds. 


ftODji.  ultpil  ttn^riL' 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

1.  J\Iemoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during 
the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts^  including  the 
Protectorate.  By  John  Heneage  Jesse. 
4  vols.  8vo.    London :  1840. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England^  from 
the  Revolution  in  ]688  to  the  Death  of 
George  the  Second,  By  John  Heneage 
Jesse.    3  vols.  8vo.    London :  1843. 

Seven  volumes  in  toto^  in  addition  to  re- 
cent works  of  a  similar  kind,  and  to  fresh 
editions  of  older  ones !     Truly  there  is  no 
end    to   the   pleasure    of  reading    about 
Courts.     In  vain  the  utilitarian  asks  the 
use  of  it,  and  the   moralist  questions  the 
good,  and  the  republican  sneers  at  what  he 
secretly  admires.     In  vain  an  occasional 
Madame  d'Arblay  escapes  from  under  a 
load  of  duties,  to  inform  the  world  that  it 
is  possible  for  Courts  to  be  tiresome  and 
unhappy ;  nay,  that  it  may  even  be  difficult 
to  get  a  cup  of  tea  there  when  you  want  it. 
In  vain  a  reader  may  know  the  whole  real 
state  of  the  case,  agreeable  and  otherwise, 
or  all  that  ever  w^as  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  the  time  of  Henry  VlII.  down  to 
what  of  the  estimable  Court  now  flourish- 
ing.    Every  body  waives  his  particular 
^knowledge  in  favor  of  the    general  im- 
pression.     It  is  true,  the  imaginations  of 
the  youngest  modern  readers  cannot  be 
quite  of  the  opinion  of  the  little  boys  in 
the  country  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  a 
King  and  Queen  were  a  couple  of  super- 
human  people,  sitting  all  day  on  thrones, 
with  crowns  on  their  heads  and  sceptres  in 
their  hands;    eating,  at  the  very    least, 
(when  they  did  eat,)  bread  and  honey; 
and  counting  out  g'old  as  the  smallest  of 
their  diversions.    But  nevertheless,  to  the 
£|;reat  bulk   of   readers,   there    is  always 
something  splendid,  and  gay,  and  fuU-drcss- 
ed  and    holiday-like,    in    the  idea   of    a 
Court ;   something  processional   and  gor- 
geous, graceful  and  powerful — always   in 
flelectest  condition,  waited  upon  by  the 
noble,  and  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  ro- 
mance.    Pains,  and   tediums,  and  defects 
of  whatever  sort,  appear  to  be  only  excep- 
tions to  the  general  delightful  fact.  Henry 
VIII.  himself  does  not  make  the  peruser 
throw    away    the    book  in    disgust,   nor 
Charles  II.  with  a  sense  of  degradation,  nor 
James  II.  with  bis  very  dulness,  nor  Wil- 
'  liam  III.  with  his  dryness.    He  reads,  for 
I  the  hundredth  time,  of  glorious  Queen  Bess 
-•wiA  her  juvenile  aira  at  siztv,  and   her 
nli^M|ht  eyei  and  akinay.lips,  and  knows  not 


[JlTLT, 

which  to  do  most — laugh  at  or  respect 
her.  He  is  told  eternally,  and  is  still  wil- 
ling* to  be  told,  of  the  ungainliness  of 
James  I.,  of  the  gravity  of  Charles,  of  the 
levities  and  grim  looks  of  his  successor, 
and  the  naughtiness  of  the  *'  beauties,"  and 
the  squabbles  of  Anne  with  the  vixen 
Marlborough ;  nay,  of  the  suit  of  snufl*- 
color  in  which  George  I.  was  beheld  with 
awe  by  the  staring  infant  eyes  of  Horace 
Walpole.  And  why  1  How  is  it  that 
readers  can  turn  and  return  to  these  ever- 
lasting histories  of  people  generally  no 
better  than  themselves,  and  sometimes 
worse  1  It  is  because  a  prince  is  one  of 
themselves,  in  a  state  of  splendor  and  im- 
portance. It  is  because,  inasmuch  as  the 
readers  merge  themselves  into  his  being,  the 
readers  are  himself ;  gazed  upon  by  the 
same  multitudes,  glittering  and  mighty  with 
the  same  power  and  ranC.  It  is  because, 
though  they  are  not  immodest  enough  to 
equal  their  merits  with  those  of  the  great- 
est princes,  they  feel  a  superiority  to  the 
worst,  and  a  right  of  participation  with 
the  most  prosperous.  Thus  the  very  vices 
as  well  as  merits  they  read  of,  flatter  their 
self-love ;  and  this,  for  example,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  all  of  us,  more  or  less, 
nre  so  indulgent  to  the  character  of 
Charles  II.,  positively  base  as  he  was  in 
some  respects,  and  admirable  in  none. 
Gayety  on  his  part,  and  superiority  on 
ours,  make  a  combination  that  is  irresisti- 
ble. 
Mr.  Jesse,  therefore,  having  industriously 

f produced  seven  volumes  on  these  all  popu- 
ar  subjects,  and  being  modest  enough 
withal  to  claim  no  higher  merit  than  that 
of  a  compiler,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  upon 
the  whole,  that  his  industry  is  creditable  to 
him  and  amusing  to  the  reader.  He  is  as 
impartial  as  can  well  be  expected  of  a  gen- 
tleman with  a  special  liking  to  such  topics; 
and  his  feelings  are  quick  and  generous, 
and  for  the  most  part  correct.  The  weak- 
est things  are  what  he  says  about  Crom- 
well and  Charles  II.,  and  the  '^  undeviating 
rectitude"  of  Lord  Straflford.  What  we 
chiefly  miss  is  novelty  of  remark  ;  though, 
as  he  professes  himself  to  be  only  a  com- 
piler, we  have  no  right  perhaps  to  expect 
it.  He  is  at  all  events  not  a  man  of  *'  scis- 
sors and  paste."  He  has  honestly  rewrit- 
ten his  work ;  searched  the  originals  them- 
selves, without  taking  the  copies  for  grant- 
ed ;  and  even  added  an  occasional  docu- 
ment found  out  by  himself,  though  of  little 
importance.  A  great  failure  of  the  work  is 
in  arrangement  and  some  determinate  plan. 
The  first  volume,  we  observoi  is  entitled 


Jrdance  wilb  the 
addition  to  the 


mis 


s  to  giv 


oa  the  flytcar,  "Reign  of  the  Stuarts." 
The  title  "Courts"  wus  perhaps  an  afier- 
thonght,  in  consequence  uf  the  biograph- 
icnl  or  personal  nature  of  the  chief  pan  of 
the  matter,  in  distinction  from  public  and 
potilienl.  And  in  fact,  the  compilation, 
properly  speaking,  is  neither  a  history  of 
Courts,  Dor  of  Reigns,  not  of  any  one  thing 
more  than  another,  except  as  far  ob  regards 
a  predominance  of  the  courtly  and  hiograph- 
ical.  Sometimes,  for  want  of  a  Court, 
there  is  a  Reign,  as  in  the  instance  of  Wil- 
liam HI, ;  and  sometimes,  accounts  of  peo' 
5le  are  given  who  had  little  or  nothing  to 
o  either  with  Courts  or  Reigns— as  Beau 
Fielding  and  Beau  Wilson.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  left  out  the  Court  Poets  in 
the  lime  of  James  and  Chatjcs,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabal  in  those  of  Charles  II., 
Prior  and  Gay  afiertvards,  Hanbury  Wil- 
liams, and  many  others. 
ought  to  have  done,  in  b< 
title  of  his  work,  and  i 
hiEtories  of  the  individ 
connected  with  the  Coui 
not  merely  a  heap  of 
which  to  gather  the  particulars  here  and 
there  for  ourselves,  (and  he  does  not,  as 
we  see,  completely  do  this,)  but  distinct 
and  characteristic  pictures  of  each  Court 
in  its  aggregate  or  popular  sense,  after  the 
manner  of  what  the  painters  call  a  con- 
versation-piece. vVe  should  thus  have  had 
a  »e(  of  paintings  or  Tabhaux  before  us, 
giving  us  impressions  of  the  genera]  difler- 
ences  of  the  Courts  one  from  another ; 
and  these  would  have  advantageously  in- 
troduced, or  concluded,  the  histories  or 
enlarged  characters  of  the  chief  persons 
composing  them.  It  will  not  he  expected 
of  us  lo  supply  Mr.  Jesse's  deficiencies  j 
and  we  undertake  no  such  task.  It  would 
be  attempting  to  crowd  a  picture-gallery 
into  a  closet.  Still,  we  shall  make  such 
Temarks  as  we  can,  after  the  fashion  we 
think  best;  beginning  with  the  Court  of 
JainoB,  and  regretting  that  iMr.  Jesse  has 
not  preceded  it  with  that  of  Elizabeth. 
To  commence  with  James,  is  like  enter- 
ing London  by  the  Ule  of  Dogs  and  Shore- 
diteh,  instead  of  Windsor  and  Piccadilly. 

If  the  morning  is  Unc,  his  Majesty  King 
James  is,  to  a  certainty,  going  out  hunting  ; 
and  B  singular  spectacle  he  is.  Who  vvoiild 
Ukc  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  elegant  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  1  He  is  a  red-faced  man, 
corpulent,  and  ill-set  on  his  limbs,  with  a 
thin  beard,  large  wandering  eyes,  and  a 
tongue  too  big  for  his  mouth:  and  he  is 
trussed  up  iu  a  huge  bundle  of  clothes, 
tlie  doublet  it  il  otto -proof,  and  the  pockets 
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as  Hudibras' 


nd  his  neck 
his  head,  with^ 
a  feother  in  it;  and  he  himself  is,  in 
manner,  stuck  into  the  saddle,  upon 
beautiful  horse  trained  not  to  stumble. 
Some  lords  ate  about  him,  chieSy  of  his 
own  country  ;  and,  among  the  closest  of 
his  attendants,  is  a  page  with  a  basketful 
of  wines  and  liqueurs.  He  takes  a  cupful 
of  one  of  these,  lo  keep  the  cold  out  of  hia 
stomach;  the  huntsman  winds  his  horn; 
the  hounds  are  in  full  cry ;  and  away  goes 
King  James  to  his  victory  over  the  stag. 
His  want  of  courage  being  a  balk  to  his 
will,  he  is  very  fierce  when  the  slog  is 
taken;  and  bustles  down  from  his  horse, 
with  a  vindictive  and  hysterical  delight,  to 
cut  him  up  J  though,  should  a  strange  face 
happen  to  look  on,  his  Majesty  starts,  and 
sidles  back,  and  does  not  at  all  understand 
how  his  attend.tillB  could  have  allotved  the 
approach  of  so  trying  a  phenomenon. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  weather  is  bad, 
King  James  is  as  surely  in-doors — study- 
ing, say  his  friends;  drinking  and  playing 
the  fool,  say  his  encniies.  His  Majesty, 
doubtless,  has  his  books  about  him,  iaolud- 
ing  his  Baaitieon  Soron,  and  his  trealiss  ^ 
iu  proof  of  Wiuhcraft ;  but  he  has  also  bia  i 
wines  and  liqueurs,  with  plenty  of  oihez 
good  things  i^and  if  he  is  not  reading 
some  new  folio,  or  disputing  with  some 
Bishop,  or  hearing  some  not  very  delicate 
story  from  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  or  writing 
some  not  very  delicate  letter  to  a  favorite; 
or,  lastly,  if  he  is  not  giving  Buckingliam 
some  lesson  in  morals  or  politics,  accom- 
panied  with  a  new  jewel,  why  then  moat 
probably  Sir  John  Finett,  and  Sir  George 
Goring,  and  the  Court-Fool,  Archie  Arm- 
8trong,areofthe  parly,  and  all  four  are  play- 
ing antics  and  practical  jokes  lo  amuse  him. 
Lady  Compton  (Buckingham's  mother)  has 
lately  been  installed  as  a  kind  of  house- 
keeper at  Whitehall,  and  is  almost  the  only 
female  visible  in  that  place  ;  his  Majesty 
having  long  lived  apart  from  the  Queen — 
not  out  of  ill-will,  but  from  a  love  of  elbow- 
room,  and  a  wish  that  each  should  live  at 
iheir  ease,  All  day  long  therefore  his  Ma- 
jesty is  cither  hunting,  or  reading,  or  giv- 
ing lectures,  or  reading  and  drinking,  and 
laughing  at  some  new  jest  or  masquerade, 
got  up  by  these  facetious  gentlemen  of  hi« 
chamber,  generally  in  ridicule  of  some 
actual  occurrence;  and  the  mote  forbidden 
the  joke  the  keener  ia  the  royal  relish- 
But  besides  fcastingsand  masques  of  a  no- 
bler sort,  which  we  shall  notice  preaently 
and  to  which  be  invites  his  friends  in 
eral,  the  King  is  sooKtimes  euiertaiai 
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like  manner  by  the  Queen  ;  and  in  either 
of  these  cases,  but  especially  the  latter,  a 
full  and  proper  Court  is  beheld,  consisting 
of  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  con- 
taining the  flower  of  the  beauty  and  genius 
of  the  nation.  Thither  comes,  and  there 
let  us  DOW  behold,  the  beautiful  Duchess 
as  well  as  good  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  and 
Lady  Sufiulk,  (wife  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,) 
with  lar^c  emerald  bribes  in  her  ears ; 
and  the  Countess  of  Kivers,  contemplating 
the  scene  with  her  arms  akimbo  ;  and  the 
Countess  of  Dorset,  (Anne  Clifford),  with 
her  large  indignant  eyes,  bidding  Daniel 
the  poet  take  notice  of  her  \  and  Lucy  Har- 
rington by  her  side,  (the  Countess  of  Bed- 
ford,) darling  of  all  the  poets;  and  Donne 
with  bis  profound  face,  and  Drayton  smil- 
ing, and  Ben  Jonson  pledging  my  Lord 
Pembroke  in  a  cup  of  canary  ]  and  old  Sir 
Fulke  Greville,  '<the  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,'*  looking  older  than  he  is  with  a 
weight  of  retrospection  ;  and  the  gallant 
Lord  Sawley,  (Carlisle,)  with  a  flower  in 
his  ear,  vying  with  Buckingham  in  splen- 
dor of  apparel  \  and  Buckingham  himself, 
looking  like  a  sort  of  angel  of  fashion,  all 
over  jewels;  and  Buckingham's  ntother, 
the  Lady  Compton  aforesaid,  who,  being  a 
Beaumont,  is  talking  with  the  great  Fletcher 
about  his  deceased  friend,  and,  as  she 
cares  for  nothing  but  ambition,  is  astonish- 
ed to  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes;  and  there 
also  is  the  chivalrous  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  bowing  to  the  Queen,  whom  he 
fancies  in  love  with  him  ;  and  on  a  dais  a 
little  elevated  sits  the  Queen  herself,  plump 
and  jovial,  with  a  good  skin  and  little 
heauty  besides,  proud,  however,  to  see  so 
glorious  an  evening    at   her  house,   and 

Sledging  the  King  a  little  too  often  in  his 
eloved  sweet  wines.  Lastly,  the  King 
himself  sits  next  her,  and  is  getting  heartily 
tired,  and  longing  to  tear  off  his  coat  and 
shoes,  and  lie  down.  He  is  returning  his 
wife's  compliments,  and  swearing  aside  all 
the  while  to  Sir  John  Finett,  who  will  make 
him  laugh  in  a  minute  with  catching  the 
eye  of  Lord  Herbert,  and  returning  him  a 
hurlesque  of  his  pompous  bow. 

A  palace  nevertheless  may  be  a  painted 
sepulchre,  thinks  Dr.  Donne.  Underneath 
all  this  splendor  there  is  a  grossness  of 
talk,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  manners. 
The  hands  of  Majesty  itself  are  not  clean  ; 
and  Sir  Folke  Greville  contrasts  the  noise 
and  indecorum  with  the  grace  of  the  Court 
of  Elisabeth,  and  doubts  whether  even  the 
beanty  of  the  masque  has  made  up  for  it. 
Aaanredly  the  6rst  thing  that  strikes  one 
..  ill  thf  Court  of  Jamoajh  its  excessive  gross- 
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ness.  It  has  b^en  attempted  to  show  that 
this  was  merely  the  reflection  of  similar 
want  of  refinement  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish gentry  ;  but  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  is  manifest  both  from  the  pictures  of 
the  **fine  old  Queen  Elizabeth^s  gentle- 
man," given  by  the  writers  of  the  day  as  a 
model  of  grace  and  sentiment ;  and  from 
the  contrast  undoubtedly  furnished  by 
James's  Court  to  that  of  his  predecessor. 
"  The  tastes  and  habits,"  observes  the  pre- 
sent writer,  "  which  were  introduced  by 
James  into  the  English  Court,  differed 
widely  from  the  stately  pastimes  and  chival- 
rous amusements  of  the  past  reign.  There 
was  no  want  of  what  may  perhaps  be  called 
magnificence  ;  indeed,  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting the  royal  pleasures  occasionally 
amounted  to  extravagance ;  but  at  tliis 
period  of  his  reign  there  was  not  only  little 
elegance,  but  the  taste  of  the  Court,  and 
especially  of  the  King  himself,  appears  con- 
stantly tinctured  with  crossness  and  vul- 
garity. ♦  •  •  The  Scotch  who  accom- 
panied James  to  his  new  dominions,  are 
said  to  have  brought  with  them  their  filth 
as  well  as  their  poverty.  The  Countess  of 
Dorset  informs  us,  that  when  she  paid  her 
visit  of  congratulation  to  the  royal  family 
at  Theobald's,  she  was  surprised  at  the 
great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  re- 
gard to  the  want  of  cleanliness  since  the 
preceding  reign.  Soon  after  quitting  the 
palace,  she  found  herself  infested  with 
those  insects,  the  name  of  which  it  is 
scarcely  considered  delicate  to  mention." 
(Vol.  1.  p.  VI.) 

It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  there  was  no- 
thing objectionable  to  be  found  in  the  Court 
of  Elizabeth.  ReHnement  itself  is  one  of 
ihe  sources  of  temptation  ;  and  most  places 
in  which  leisure  and  luxury  meet,  undergo 
the  hazard  of  standing  in  need  of  a  gene- 
rous allowance.  But  Elizabeth  was  not  on- 
ly a  woman  of  taste,  but  of  a  judicious  and 
masculine  understanding.  She  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  Burleighs,  the  Raleighs, 
and  the  Sydneys.  Shakspeare's  refined 
plays  had  been  her  pastime;  and,  if  gallan- 
try gave  itself  more  sentimental  airs  in  her 
Court  than  are  supposed  to  have  been  war- 
ranted, Comus  and  his  drunkards  never 
presided  there  as  they  did  in  that  of  her 
successor.  Nor  is  the  charge  against  the 
Scotch  an  illiberal  one.  The  in-door  ha- 
bits of  the  English  had  been  equally  filthy 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  is  well  known 
from  a  celebrated  passage  in  Erasmus;  but 
commerce,  and  poetry,  and  the  intercourse 
with  the  countrymen  of  Raphael  and  Cas- 
tiglione^  had  greatly  refined  them.    Bizzio 
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id  tbe  frood  taste  of  Mary  would  perhaps 
r^ve  tended  to  do  Romelhing  of  the  same 
Itind  for  the  Scotch  ;  but  a  ^erce  nobility 
Mad  liercer  bigots  interfered ;  and  ibc  young 
[ing,   taught  10  despise   the  body  for  the 

^gnd  of  his  aoul,  and  therefore  tempted  to 
!g;rade  it,  was  but  the  more  driven  in  se- 
'e(  upon  the  accumulation  of  those  groe* 
'opensilies  which  he  afterwards  exhibited 
t  xhe  golden  sunshine  of  the  English  Cnuri, 
>  the  a)iioiiishmen(  uf  the  friends  of  Eliza- 
eth.     Hence,  both  ns  a  consequence  and  a 

te  e^atry,  and  a  cirriiption  of  poetry  itself 
I  the  hands  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
'ho<  noble  poeiaa«  they  were,  conilescend- 
i  to  be  the  ecboea  of  the  new  men  of  the 
ay  ;  and  whose  muse  thus  became  the 
lOnslrons  anomaly  we  see  ii- — a  being'  half 
tigel,  half  drab.  We  really  can  find  no 
Her  word  to  express  the  lamentable  truth. 
W«  shall  not  extract  from  Mr.  Jesse's 
l;!es  the  very  worst  evidences  of  the  de- 
radation  of  the  Court  under  Jumes.  They 
re  had  enough  in  the  context  in  which  they 
7e  bound  to  appear,  and  far  worse  when 
rajTged  out  of  it.  They  are  also  very  well 
iown-  Tbe  frightful  ease  of  Car,  Earl  of 
itmerset,  and  his  wife,  may  be  said  to  con- 
n  an  epitome  of  it  all.  It  must  be  allow- 
nt  the  same  time,  that  the  case  is  unifjue 
ji  regards  murder,  and  not  unaccompanied 

Bilh  dnubts  as  to  the  rest ;  and  it  is  judi- 
ous,  perhaps,  in  an  historian,  to  avail  bim- 
— iJf  as  much  as  possible  of  doubts  in  all 
■oh  case".  James  is  a  very  disagreeable 
Bracier  in  his  soilishness.  and  his  vulgar 
istinx,  and  his  disregard  of  appearances; 
Dt  he  was  nnt  a  hnrd-henrted  man  ;  and 
g  has  a  right  lo  have  as  many  of  his  ac- 
ina  as  possible  attributed  to  his  love  of 
laee  aad  quietness.  His  notions  of  hie 
■eritgative  were  not  greater  ihun  those  ol 
is  predecessor;  and  Granger  has  well  ob- 
trved,  that  "  if  all  restraints  on  it  had  been 
tken  o(F,  and  he  could  have  been  in  reality 
ie  abstracted  kinj;  he  had  formed  in  his 
Idngination,  he  possessed  too  much  good- 
^ure  to  have  been  a  tyrant."  To  sum  up 
character  of  James  in  the  most  chnriio- 
mnnner,  he  was  really  after  all,  and  not- 
ihsianding  a  good  deal  of  positive  acute- 
id  scholarship,  nothing  bui  a  "grca' 
ibberly  buy"  from  first  to  last;  and  ii 
lOuId  be  added,  that  no  human  being,  from 
.fancy,  appears  to  have  been  more  the 
ure  of  circumstances.  In  the  murde> 
Riixio  before  his  mother's  face,  hia  con- 
ituiinn  probably  received  a  shoctt  befort 
I  waa  born  ;  his  muther  whs  of  the  snm' 
tlT-indulgent  temperament,  Dotwithstaud- 
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ing  her  attninmenls ;  his  father.  Lord  Darn- 
ley,  was  a  foolish,  dissolute  lad;  and  the 
very  wet-nurse  of  the  foture  maudlin  Solo. 
mon  was  a  drunkard.  Buchanan  then  took 
the  child  and  Oogged  him  into  a  pedant  ; 
the  religious  Reformers  perplexed  him  with 
nlternaie  homage  and  insult  ;  and  when 
Elizabeth  died,  this  victim  of  birth,  paren- 
tage, and  education,  with  rickety  limbs, 
a  sensual  tejnperainent,  and  just  talents 
enough  to  make  him  vain  and  self-satisfied, 
walked  out  of  a  poor  kingdom  into  a  rich 
one,  half  mad  with  his  joy,  and  flattered 
Into  the  most  ridiculous  notions  on  all 
points,  by  some  of  the  greatest  wits  in  Eu- 
rope. Rlr  Jesse  considers  it  very  singular 
that  James  should  entertain,  to  the  last,  the 
most  extravagant  notions  of  his  prerogative, 
"  since  his  tutor,  the  illustrious  Buchanan, 
endeavored  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  Instil  very  difierent  ideas  into  tbe  mind 
of  his  sovereign  pupil."  But  that  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  reasons.  The  "sovereign 
pupil"  did  not  choose  to  be  flogged  into  n 
love  for  such  unkingly  notions-  The  mora 
he  feared  and  hated  bis  tutor,  the  more  he 
would  fear  and  hate  his  republican  doc- 
trines. He  had  no  such  objections  to  the 
learning  thai  enabled  him  to  dogmatize,  or 
to  the  more  luxurious  parts  of  Buchanan's 
poems — the  risus,  el  pocula,  tC  ilhcebra — 
though  he  did  not  retain  much  love  for 
Neiera,  Even  points  which  are  difficult  tg 
allude  to  in  the  history  of  this  preposter- 
ous monarch,  were  not  unprepared  for 
him  by  perplexities  in  classical  education, 
^vhich  exist  at  the  present  moment,  but 
which  were  then  far  more  perilous,  owing 
to  the  recent  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the  an- 
I'ient  writers,  and  its  identification  with  wis- 
dam   and  refinement. 

Of  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Queen  of 
James,  our  opinion  has  perhaps  been  suffi- 
i-icntly  iniimateJ,  She  was  a  common- 
place woman,  who  began  with  interference, 
md  compounded  for  being  let  alone  with 
insignificance.  She  was  as  fond  of  plea- 
lurc  as  the  King,  or  more  so;  and  led  auch 
I  gay  life  at  Somerset  house  and  other 
placep,  as  to  bring  her  ladies  into  disrepute. 

Prince  Henry,  the  heir-anparcnt,  who 
lied  at  eighteen,  is  loaded  uy  Mr.  Jesse 
ivlth  the  customary  panegyrics  for  his  grave 
'ustes,  and  his  martial  aspirations.  His 
Royal  Highnes!,  it  seems,  could  not  endure 
in  oath  i  and  presented  in  almost  every  re- 
'peel,  (or  is  said  to  have  done  so.)  an  ex- 
resssive  conttast  to  the  idleness,  levity. 
ind  pacific  tendencies  of  his  father.  It  i« 
veil  known  that  every  reigninsr  prince  is 
ihe  "  best  of  princes ;''  and  that  every  princo 
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who  is  expected  to  reign,  but  does  not, 
would  have  made  a  still  better.  We  have 
no  more  faith,  for  our  parts,  in  the  perfec- 
tions of  Prince  Henry,  than  in  those  of  any 
other  deified  youth  whose  merits  have  had 
the  luck  to  be  untried.  We  grant,  willing- 
ly, that  he  may  have  had  talents  and  good 
qualities,  and  that  his  love  of  martial  exer- 
cises may  not  have  been  entirely  owing  to 
a  youth's  natural  fondness  for  playing  at 
soldiers,  and  an  heir-apparent's  propensity 
to  differ  with  his  father.  The  best  thing 
we  know  of  him  is  the  homage  which  he 
rendered  to  the  great  capacity  and  attain- 
ments of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  his  won- 
der at  his  father's  keeping  *'such  a  bird  in 
a  cage  :"  the  worst  (which  Mr.  Jesse  leaves 
to  transpire  in  a  subsequent  article)  is  his 
taunting  his  brother  Charles  with  his  scholar- 
ship and  his  "  bad  legs."  This  was  no  evi- 
dence of  a  generous  nature ;  and  it  increases 
our  suspicion  that  the  country  was  lucky 
in  his  not  reigning. 

James's  daughter  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  though  heaped  also  with  extrava- 
gant eulogies,  we  take  to  have  been  really 
a  reasonable  and  gentle  person,  endeared 
not  undeservedly  to  the  nation  by  her  mis- 
fortunes. The  '^  Queen  of  Bohemia"  is  still 
the  mystical  sign  of  many  a  country  ale- 
house, people  wondering  who  she  was. 

The  man  of  the  best  dispositions  after  all, 
about  the  Court  of  James,  till  injured  by 
flattery  and  power,  we  suspect  to  have  been 
Buckingham  himself.  His  virtues  were 
sinceritv  and  zeal ;  sincerity  in  all  things, 
and  zeal  to  serve  his  master — a  rare  mix- 
ture anywhere — much  more  in  a  court. 
He  openly  professed  to  be  a  friend  or  ene- 
my, as  the  case  might  happen ;  and  he  made 
good  what  he  professed.  His  decision 
aaved  trouble  to  the  indolence  of  James, 
and  to  the  hesitation  of  Charles ;  and  ad- 
dress and  superiority  of  nature,  rather  than 
of  talents,  (especially  in  the  article  of  truth, 
in  which  both  were  deficient,)  combined  to 
give  him  the  mastery  over  both.  We  be- 
lieve that  what  Charles  said  of  him  was 
true,  with  regard  to  his  not  being  the  dic- 
tator he  was  supposed  to  be ;  and  thnt  his 
greatest  merit  with  them,  was  his  moking 
their  convenience  the  rule  of  his  actions. 
He  might  also  have  been  in  possession  of 
important  secrets,  both  of  State  and  House- 
hold j  yet  nothing,  in  our  opinion,  could 
haye  given  him  the  unshaken  ascendency 
wlfteh  he  obtained  over  two  Kings  in  sue- 
cession,  and  those  father  and  son,  except 
■ome  quality  of  a  superior  description. 
Baatompierre,  the  French  ambassador,  was 
^NSbfliitfad  (and  truly  he  well  might  have 
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been)  when  Buckingham  rushed  one  day 
between  him  and  King  Charles,  crying  out, 
"  I  am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between  you 
two ;"  but  no  man  could  have  dared  to  com- 
mit himself  in  that  manner  with  a  Prince 
so  jealous  of  his  power,  had  not  the  habit 
of  ascendency  been  kindly  attempered. 
Ingenuousness  was  probably  the  crowning 
charm,  even  of  Buckingham  s  countenance. 
Bacon  was  one  of  the  great  glories  of  the 
time  of  James,  but  hardly  belongs  to  his 
Court,  though  he  flattered  him  like  a  cour- 
tier, and  once  assisted  in  getting  up  a 
masque.  Mr.  Jesse  says  he  was  a  "  poet." 
A  poet  he  may  be  called,  in  as  far  as  he  was 
master  of  a  great  style  of  prose,  largely 
impregnated  with  imaginative  beauty ;  but 
in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Jesse  uses  the 
term,  let  the  reader  judge  of  his  laurels  by 
the  following  couplet : 

Wiih  wine,  man's  spirit  for  to  recreate ; 
And  oil,  man's  face  for  to  exhilarate.' 

The  masques  of  Ben  Jonson  are  the  chief 
ornaments  and  recommendations  of  the 
Court  of  King  James,  and  should  have 
made  a  greater  figure  in  the  work  before 
us.  Mr.  Jesse  ought  to  have  gone  to  them- 
selves for  an  account  of  them,  and  not  been 
contented  with  repeating  a  few  brief  and 
incidental  notices  from  others.  He  might 
easily  have  "compiled,"  in  this  instance, 
from  the  best  originals.  We  will  give  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  machinery,  as  well 
as  other  features,  of  these  enchanting  enter- 
tainments, to  show  in  what  respect  James's 
Court  may  boast  of  a  true  refinement.  Ini- 
go  Jones  was  the  worker-out  of  the  poet^s 
fancies ;  and  the  chief  nobility  of  the  Court, 
male  and  female,  were  his  performers. 
They  appeared  in  the  most  characteristic 
and  most  beautiful  dresses,  glittering  with 
gold  and  jewels,  with  feathers  and  wings, 
and  cloths  of  white  and  crimson.  They 
paraded  and  danced  to  music,  were  drawn 
in  chariots,  descended  and  rose  in  clouds, 
and  dawned  over  mountain-tops  in  like- 
nesses of  Phabus  and  Aurora.  It  was  an 
anticipation  of  all  which  machinery  has 
since  done  on  the  staple,  but  with  greater 
cost  and  elegance.  What  could  be  more 
poetically  picturesque  than  the  following 
opening  scene  of  the  masque  called  Obero/iy 
the  Fairy  Prince  1 

"The  first  face  of  the  scene  appeared 
(says  the  poet)  all  obscure,  and  nothing  but 
a  dark  rock  with  trees  beyond  it,  and  all 
wildness  that  could  be  presented  ;  till  at  one 
corner  of  the  cliff,  above  the  horizon,  the 
moon  began  to  show ;  and,  rising,  a  satyr 
was  seen  by  her  light  to  put  forth  his  head, 
and  call." 
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Id  the  Masque  of  Hymen,  llie  upper  port 
of  a  scene  "  ivhith  was  all  uf  clouds,  and 
made  arlifieially  to  swell  nnd  ride  like  the 
nek,  began  (o  npen  ;  and  the  air  clearing, 
JB  the  top  thereof  was  discovered  Juno  sii- 
|(ng  in  a  throne,  supported  by  two  beautiful 
tacocke.  Bound  about  her  sat  the  spirits 
the  air  in  several  colors,  making  music. 
Above  her.  the  region  of  fire,  with  a  con- 
tinual motion,  was  seen  to  wltirl  circularly  ; 
KndJupiter  standing  in  the  top, brandishing 
hi*  thunder.  Beneath  her,  the  rainbow, 
Iris;  and  on  the  two  sides,  eight  ladies,  at- 
tired richly  and  alike  in  the  most  celestial 
eolora,  who  represented  her  powers."  In 
another  scene  of  the  same  masque,  these 
eight  ladies  descend  in  the  clouds  to  a  song, 
and  then  dance  forth  in  pairs,  "with  a  varied 
■nd  noble  grace,  to  a  rare  and  full  music  of 
twelve  lutes."  In  the  Vision  of  Delight, 
Fancy,  with  purple  wings,  breaks  out  uf  a 
cloud  ;  an  "Hour"  descends  "  with  golden 
iair,"  and  the  scene  changes  lo  the  "  bower 
of  Zcphyrus,"  a  place  full  of  flowers,  and 
bung  with  convolvulus,  honeysuckle,  and 
jessamine  :  the  bower  then  opens,  and  dis- 
covers the  masquers  as  the  "  glories  of  the 
■pring,"  in  a  landscape  full  of  fields  and 
^roodB,  with  rivers  runnine,  herds  and  flocks 
feeding,  and  larks  singing'in  the  air.  When 
le  published  the  Masque  of  Hymen,  Ben 
Fonson  could  not  conceal  hia  transports  at 
itt  recollection  of  the  performance  ;  hut 
inust  needs  run  into  a  rapturous  strain  of 
iToee  at  the  end  of  it,  from  which  we  ex- 
ract  the  following  passages. 

Hitherto  extended,"  says  he,  "  the  first 
Itigbl's  solecnnity,  whose  grace  in  the  exe- 
cution left  not  where  to  add  unto  it  with 
thing  i  I  mean  (nor  do  I  court  them)  in 
those  that  sustained  the  nobler  parts.  Such 
vBi  the  exquisite  performance,  as,  besides 
ha  potnp,  splendor,  or  whet  may  be  colled 
be  ■pparellinw  of  such  presentiments,  thai 
llane,nad  all  else  been  absent,  wasof  power 
fl  tarpfise  with  delight,  and  to  steal  the 
ipectBtors  away  from  themselves.    Nor  was 
aere  wonting  whatsoever  might  give  lo  the 
Itorniture  its  complement, either  in  richness 
ir  atrangeness  of  the  habits,  delicacy  of 
ices,  magnificence  of  the  scene,  or  divine 
Iplnre  of  music.     Only  the  envy  was,  that 
lasted  not  still;  or,  now  that  it  is  past, 
Ibere  cannot,  by  imagination,  much  less  de- 
criptioni  be  recovered  to  iis  part  of  that 
pirit  it  had  in  the  gliding  by." 

After  describing  the  dresses  of  the  men, 
le  aayB.  "  the  ladies'  attire  was  wholly  new 
br  the  invention,  and  full  of  glory  g  as  hav- 
Dg  in  it  the  most  true  impression  of  a  ce- 
eslial  figure.     The  upper  port,  of  white 
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cloth  of  silver,  wrought  with  Juno's  birds 
and  fruits;  a  loose  under-garment,  full  gftth- 
ered,  of  carnation,  striped  with  silver,  and 
partedwith  a  golden  zone;  beneath,  another 
flowing  garment,  of  wntchet  fbluish)  cloth 
of  silver,  laced  with  gold;  through  all  which, 
though  they  were  round  and  swelling,  there 
yet  appeared  some  truth  of  their  delicate 
lineaments,  preserving  the  sweetness  of 
proportion,  and  expressing  itself  beyond  ex- 
pression. The  attire  of  their  heads  did  an- 
swer, if  not  exceed  ;  their  hair  being  care- 
lessly (but  with  more  art  than  if  more  af- 
fected) bound  under  the  circle  of  a  rare  and 
rich-set  coronet,  adorned  with  all  variety 
and  choice  of  jewels  ;  from  the  top  of  which 
Howed  a  transparent  veil  down  to  the  ground, 
whose  verge,  returning  up,  was  fastened  to 
either  side  in  most  sprightly  manner.  Theli 
^hoes  were  azure  and  gold,  set  with  rubies 
and  diamonds ;  bo  were  all  their  garments ; 
and  every  part  abouniling  in  ornament." 
"  No  less  to  he  admired,  for  the  grace  and 
greatness,  was  the  machine  or  the  spectacle 
from  whence  they  came  ;  the  first  part  of 
which  was  a  microcostPoa  or  globe,  filled  with 
countries  and  then  gilded;  where  the  sea  was 
expressed,  heightened  with  silver  waves. 
This  stood,  or  rather  hung,  for  no  axle  was 
seen  to  support  it  j  and  turning  softly,  dis* 
covered  tlie  first  masque,  which  was  of  the 
men,  sitting  iu  fair  composition  within  a 
mine  of  several  metals ;  lo  which  the  lights 
were  so  placed  [wo  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand this]  as  no  one  was  seen,  but  seemed 
as  if  only  Reason,  with  the  splendor  of  her 
crown,  illumined  the  whole  grot.  On  the 
sides  of  this  (which  began  the  other  part) 
were  placed  two  great  statues,  feigned  of 
gold,  one  of  Atlas  the  other  of  Hercules,  In 
varied  postures,  bearing  up  the  clouds,  which 
were  of  relievo,  embossed,  and  translucent 
as  natural.  To  these  a  curtain  of  painted 
clouds  joined,  which  reached  to  the  utmost 
roof  of  the  hall,  and  suddenly  opening,  re- 
vealed the  three  regions  of  air,  in  the  high- 
est of  which  sat  Juiio  in  a  glorious  throne 
iif  gold,  circled  with  comets  and  fiery  nie- 
leors,  'engendered  in  that  hot  and  dry  re- 
gion ;  her  feel  reaching  to  the  lowest,  where 
there  was  a  fainbow,"  &c.  The  rest  of  the 
scene  has  been  given  already ;  but  there  is 
n  concluding  passage  describing  the  action 
of  it,  which  deserves  quotation.  "The 
midst,"  says  the  poet,  "  was  all  of  dark  nnd 
I'ondensed  clouds,  as  being  ihc  proper  place 
where  rain,  hail,  and  other  watery  meteors 
,ire  made  ;  out  of  which  two  concave  clouds 
from  the  rest  thrust  forth  themselves,  in 
nature  of  those  nimbi,  wherein,  by  Homer, 
Virgil,  &c.,  the  gods  are  feigned  to  descend  ; 
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and  these  carried  the  eight  ladies  over  the 
heads  of  the  two  terms,  (Atlas  and  Her- 
cules,) who,  as  the  engine  moved,  seemed 
also  to  bow  themselves,  and  discharge  their 
shoulders  of  their  glorious  burden;  when, 
having  set  them  on  the  earth,  both  they  and 
the  clouds  gathered  themselves  up  again, 
with  some  rapture  of  the  beholders."  He 
then  described  the  motion  of  the  sphere  of 
fire,  with  Jupiter  above  it ;  which,  he  says, 
was  the  thing  that  delighted  the  spectators 
most  of  all. 

It  need  not  be  added,  that  the  poetry  of 
these  masques  was  worthy  of  the  machinery 
and  embellishments.  Mr.  Jesse  should  have 
given  us  some  specimens  of  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Court  ele<|;ance.  A  ^cene  of  a  banquet 
in  Lovers  Welcome^  opens  with  the  following 
beautiful  mixture  of  sense  and  sentiment,  in 
which  the  reader  will  admire  the  repetition 
of  the  word  Love.  It  was  sung  by  ^*  two 
tenors  and  a  bass." 

"  Full  Chorus.  If  Love  be  call'd  a  liftin?  of  the  sense 
To  Icnowledge  of  ihai  pure  intelligeDce 
Wherein  the  soul  bath  rest  and  re>ideoce — 
FHrU  Tennr,   When  were  the  senses  in  such  order 

placed  1 
Second  I'tnor.   The  Sight,  the  Hearing,  Smelling. 

Tiiuching,  Tasie, 
All  at  one  banquet? 
Bass.  Would  it  ever  last ! 

First  Tenor,  We  wish  the  same.    Who  set  it  forth 

(husi 
Bass.  Love ! 

Second  Tenor.  Bui  to  what  end,  or  lo  what  object  1 
Bass.  Love ! 

First  Ttnor.  Doth  Love  then  feast  itself? 
Bass,  L^ive  will  feast  Love. 

Second  Tenor.  Yonmakeof  L<»vea  riddle  or  a  chain, 
A  circle,  a  mere  knot.    Untie  'I  a^ain. 
Bass.  Love  is  a  circle  ;  b.uh  the  first  and  last 
Of  all  our  actions  ;  aofi  his  knot's  tw)  fast. 
First  Tenor.  A  irue-IoVe  knot  will  hardly  be  untied ; 
And,  if  it  c-ou!d,  who  would  this  pair  divide  1 
Bass.  God  make  them  such,  and  Love." 

In  the  Masque  of  Queens  are  the  cele- 
brated songs  of  the  witches  ;  part  of  which 
was  afterwards  so  finely  set  to  music  by 
Purcell : — 

'*  The  owl  is  abroad,  the  bnt,  and  the  toad, 
And  ^o  is  the  cai-a-monniain,"  die. 

The  lovers  of  vocal  music  will  recognize 
another  in  the  masque  of  the  Gipsies  Meta^ 
morphosed : — 

*'  To  the  old,  long^  life  and  treasure  ; 
'1  o  the  yonn^,  ali  healih  and  pleasure  ; 

To  I  he  lair,  ihfir  ftce 

With  eicrnal  c;nice; 
And  the  foul,  to  be  lovtrd  at  leisure. 

•*  To  the  wiitv,  all  clear  mirrors  ; 
To  the  fiM)li^h,  their  dark  errors  j 

To  I.e  loving  spriie 

A  >C(  ure  (teii;;hi  ; 
To  the  jealoas,  their  own  false  terrors.*' 

There  is  plenty  of  flattery  to  the  King  ; 
and  alas  I  an  occasiooal  excess  of  coarbc- 
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ness,  astonishing  to  be  met  with  amidst  so 
many  graces,  and  not  to  be  conceived  by 
the  del^icacy  of  the  present  day.  The  coarse- 
ness is  assuredly  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  King  and  his  circle  ;  and  yet  they 
could  as  certainly  enjoy  the  graces  too : 
such  anomalies  are  there  in  times  nnd  man- 
ners !  The  flattery  was  often  made  to  con- 
tain some  admirable  lesson.  A  vindication, 
for  instance,  of  the  King^s  passion  for  the 
chase,  ends  with  a  very  exalted  moral.  We 
shall  repeat  the  whole  chorus  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  modern  Nimrods: — 

'*  Hunting!  it  is  the  noblest  e:(ercise, 
Makes  man  lab(!riou<.  active,  wise, 
Brings  health,  and  doth  the  spirits  delight ; 
It  helps  the  hearini?.  and  the  sight; 
It  teacheth  arts  that  never  slip 
The  memory,  good  horsemanship. 
Search,  sharpness,  cnuraf^e  and  defence, 
And  chaseth  all  ill-habits  thence. 

"  Turn  hunters  then  again,      • 
But  not  of  men. 
Follow  his  ample 
And  ju!«t  example, 
That  hates  all  chase  of  malice  and  of  blood, 
And  .studies  only  ways  of  i?fM>d. 

To  keep  soil  peace  in  breath. 
Men  should  not  hunt  mankind  to  death. 
But  strike  the  enemies  of  man. 
Kill  vices  if  you  can  ; 
I'bey  are  vour  wildest  beasts. 
And,  when  they  thickest  fall,  you  make  the  gods 
true  feasts." 

The  worst  of  these  splendid  entertain- 
ments was,  that  they  were  very  expensive. 
'^By  a  letter,"  says  Mr.  Jesse,  *^  among  the 
Talbot  Papers,  it  is  proved  that  one  masque 
alone  cost  the  Exchequer  three  thousand 
pounds.  This  taste  (he  iidds)  for  lavishing 
immense  sums  on  magnificent  spectacles 
and  social  diversions,  was  not  confined  to 
the  Court.  To  provide  for  a  masque  at 
Lord  Hnddinj>ton*8  marriage,  twelve  of  the 
principal  courtiers  subscribed  three  thou- 
sand pounds  a-piece.  The  King,  however, 
was  the  principal  sufferer;  and  so  reduced 
were  his  finances  about  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  nnd  so  clamorous  were  the  offi- 
cers of  his  household  for  the  payments  of 
their  salaries,  that  they  actualiy  stopped 
the  coach  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  pre- 
vented his  proceeding  further  till  he  had 
given  a  solemn  promise  that  their  demands 
should  be  satisfied.^*  It  docs  not  follow 
that  the  expenses  of  the  masques  them- 
selves were  always  paid.  In  fact,  Inii^o 
Jones  at  one  time  performed  the  duties  of 
surveyor  of  the  works  gratuitously,  on  pur- 
pose to  clear  ofTthe  debts  of  his  predeces- 
sor; and  there  are  some  pleasant  verses  of 
Bon  Jonson's,  when  he  was  laureate,  ia 
which  be  raises  a 

woful  cry 
To  Sir  iioberi  Pye 
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Ik  tvilh  ihnt  of 

>riie'si  Buckingham 
idency  ns  llie  friend 


ir  the  nrrears  of  his  Bnlary — which  Si 
Bubcri  Pye,  by  the  way,  wus  ancestor  of 
One  of  ilie  poeia-lnureale  of  King  George 
the  ThirU.  Nor  is  the  bard  of  the  k. 
grnucB  »f  ihe  masque,  wiih  nil  hh  loyally, 
understood  lu  have  invariably  waived  ihe 
rougher  pari  of  his  character  in  fa 
the  acknowledgments  doled  out  oi 
He  is  Baid  to  have  excUlmed  on  one 
I,  when  the  Kin^;  made  him  some 

Cyinent  or  present^"  He  sends   m' 
cancel  live  In    an   alley.     Tt;ll  hi 
<ul  Ii0e«  in  an  alley  !" 
The  Court  of  Charles    I     was   de 
id  virtue  itself  in  compi 
Jarne-.     Drunkenness   d 
were  no  Bcandslous  favoi 

retained  hi: 
and  assistant;  and  the  King  manifested  hi 
loiions  of  the  royal  dignity  by  a  stately 
erve.  Little  renmineJ  externally  of  the 
lid  Court  but  its  splendor;  and  to  this  a 
new  lustre  was  given  by  a  lasie  for  painl- 
id  the  patronage  nf  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke. Charles  was  a  great  collector  of 
pirtures.  He  was  still  fonder  of  poetry 
than  his  father,  retained  Ben  Jonson  as  his 
Laureate,  encouraged  Sandys,  and  May, 
«nd  Cnrcw,  and  was  a  fond  reader  of  Spcn- 
■er  and  Shakspenre  I  ihe  last  of  whom  is 
■tylcd  by  Milton  (not  in  reproach,  as  War- 
ton  Etransely  sunposed;  for  how  could  a 
poet  repronuh  a  King  for  loving  a  poet  1) 
ibe  "I'loaet  cnmpaniiin"  of  the  royal  "  soli- 
tadea."  Walpoje,  as  Mr.  Jesse  " 
waa  of  opinion  that 
fills  of  Louis  XiV. 
■hows  exhibited  at  Whitehall,  in  its  time 
•the  most  jioljie  conrt  in  Europe."  Bassom. 
|li«rre,  iu  mentioning  his  slate  introdoction 
to  Charles  and  Henrietta,  says— "I  found 
the  King  on  a  stage  raised  two  steps,  the 
Queen  and  he  on  two  chairs,  who  rose  on 
the  first  bow  I  made  them  on  coming  in. 
The  company  was  magnifit-ent,  and  the  or- 
'der  exquisite."  "i  never  knew  a  duller 
CbriKlma*  than  we  have  had  this  year," 
writer  .Mr.  Gerrard  to  the  Eari  of  StralTord  : 
e  play  all  the  lime  at  WhitL'hall,  and 
lo  dancing  at  all.  The  Queen  had  some 
ittle  infirmity,  the  bile  or  some  such  thing, 
'hich  tuade  her  keep  in  ;  only  on  Twelfth 
ight  she  feasted  the  King  at  Somersci 
loose,  and  presented  him  with  a  pUy  newly 
;udied,  the  Faiih/ul  SAe/jAerrfeis,  (Fletuh- 
■'».)  which  the  King's  players  acted  in  the 
ib«s  she  and  her  ladies  acted  their  pasio- 
il  in  la*t  year.  1  had  almost  forgot  to  tell 
'onr  lord*hip,  that  the  dicing  night,  the 
TiniF  carried  away  in  James  Palmer's  hai 
The  Queen  wus  his   help,  and 


:elebraied  fesli- 
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brought  him  thai  liicit  ;Bhe  sliared  present- 
ly £D00.  There  are  two  masques  in  hand  ; 
first,  the  Inns  of  Court,  vvhich  is  to  be  pre- 
sented on  (^andlemas  day  ;  the  other,  the 
King  presents  the  Queen  with  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  at  night:  high  expenses;  they 
speak  of  £-::0,000  that  it  will  cost  the  men 
of  the  law."— (Jesse,  Vol.  II.  p.  9 1. 

"Charles  was  not  only  well  informed," 
says  Mr.  Jesse,  "  in  oil  matters  of  court  eti- 
quette, and  in  the  particular  duties  of  each 
individual  of  his  household,  but  enjoined 
their  performance  wiih  remarkable  strict- 
ness. Ferdinand  Masham,  one  of  the  es- 
quires of  his  body,  has  recorded  a  curious 
anecdote  relative  to  the  king's  nice  exaciion 
of  such  observances.  '  1  remember,'  he 
says,  'that  coming  lo  the  king's  bed- 
chamber door,  which  was  bolted  in  the  in- 
side, ihc  Earl  of  Brisiol,  then  being  in  wait- 
ing and  lying  there,  he  unboiled  the  door 
upon  my  knocking,  and  asked  me  '  What 
news r— I  told  him  I  had  a  leiter  for  the 
king.  The  earl  then  demanded  ihe  letter  of 
me.  which  I  told  him  I  could  deliver  to  none 
but  to  the  king  himself;  upon  which  ihe 
king  said,  '  The  esquire  is  In  ihe  right :  for 
he  ought  not  to  deliver  any  letter  or  mes- 
sage to  any  but  myself,  he  being  at  this  time 
ihe  chief  officer  of  my  house  ;  and  if  he  had 
delivered  the  letter  to  any  other,  I  should 
not  have  ihou^ht  him  flt  for  his  place* 
It  seems,  that  after  a  certain  hour,  when  the 
guard  was  set,  and  the  'all  right'  served 
up,  Ihe  royal  houEehold  was  considered  un- 
der the  sule  command  of  the  enquire  in 
wailing.  'Theking,'  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
'kept  Ktale  to  the  full,  wlt^cb  made  his  court 
very  orderly,  no  man  presimiing  lo  be  eeea 
ivhere  he  had  no  pretence  to  be.'" — (Jesse, 
II.  91.) 

The  truth  is  that  both  from  greater  vir- 
tue and  a  less  Jovial  lemperunieni,  Charles 
carried  his  iinprovemeni  upon  the  levity  of 
his  father's  Court  loo  far.  Public  opinion 
had  long  been  quitting  the  old  Uack  of  an 
undiscerning  submission  ;  and,  ihoueh  it 
was  the  King's  interest  lo  avoid  scandal,  it 
was  not  so  to  provoke  dislike.  It  was  on 
(he  side  of  manner  in  which  he  failed.  'His 

cepted,  appear  to  have  been  raiher  exiernftl 
I  ban  otherwise.  Mrs.  Hutchison,  while  she 
speaks  of  iliein  highly,  iniimaies  that  there 
was  still  a  good  deal  of  private  license  ; 
and,  though  it  is  asserted  that  Charle*  dia- 
coimienanced  swearing,  perhaps  even  ihta 
was  only  by  comparison.  It  is  reported  of 
Charles  ll.,thnt  in  answer  lo  a  renionslrance 
made  to  him  on  the  oaths  in  which  he  in- 
dulged,  he  exclaimed  in  t  very  inevcrent 
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and  unfilial  manner,  "Oaths!  why,  your 
Martyr  was  a  greater  swearer  than  I  am." 
It  has  been  questioned  also,  whether  in  other 
respects  Charleses  private  conduct  was  so 
"immaculate,"  to  use  Mr.  Jesse's  phrase, 
as  the  solemnity  of  his  latter  years  and  his 
fate  has  led  most  people  to  conclude.     In- 
deed, it  is  a  little  surprising  how  any  body, 
partisans  excepted,  could  have  supposed, 
that  a  prince  brought  up  as  he  was,  and  the 
friend  of  Buckingham,  should  be  entirely 
free  from  the  license  of  the  time.    His  man- 
ners and  speeches  to  women,  though  not 
ffross  for  that  age,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
letter,  Vol.  II.  p.  88,)  would  be  thought 
coarse  now ;  and,  at  all  events,  were  proofs 
of  a  habit  of  thinking  quite  in  unison  with 
custom.    But  the  present  age  has  been  far 
stricter  in  its  judgment  on  these  points  than 
any  which  preceded  it — at  least  up  to  the 
time  of  George  III.     It  was  not  the  ques- 
tion of  his  gallantries,  or  of  his  freedom 
from  them,  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
Charleses  unpopularity.    The  people  will 
pardon  a  hundred  gallantries  sooner  than 
one  want  of  sympathy.     Charles  I.  would 
not  have  been  unpopular  in  the  midst  of 
Court  elegancies,  if  he  had  not  been  stiff 
and  repulsive  in  his  manners.    Unfortu- 
nately, he  wanted  address ;  he  had  a  hesi- 
tation in  his  speech  ;  and  his  consciousness 
of  a  delicate  organization  and  of  infirmity 
of  purpose,  with  the  addition  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  will  common  to  most  people,  and 
particularly  encouraged  in  Princes,  made 
him  afraid  of  being  thought  weak  and  easy. 
He  therefore,  in    what  he   thought   self- 
defence,  took  to  an  offensive  coldness  and 
dryness  of  behavior,  and  gradually  became 
not  unwilling  even  to  wreak  upon  other 

Eeople  the  irritability  occasioned  by  it  to 
imself.  He  got  into  unseemly  passions 
with  Ambassadors,  and  neither  knew  how 
to  refuse  a  petition  gracefully,  nor  to  repel 
an  undue  assumption  with  real  superiority. 
Even  his  troubles  did  not  teach  him  wisdom 
in  these  respects  till  the  very  last.  He  was 
riding  out  one  day  during  the  wars,  when  a 
"  Dr.  Wykes,  dean  of  Burian  in  Cornwall," 
says  Mr.  Jesse,  "  an  inveterate  punster, 
happened  to  be  near  him,  extremely  well 
mounted.  'Doctor,'  said  the  King,  'you 
have  a  pretty  nag  under  you  ;  I  pray,  how 
old  is  he  V  Wykes  unable  to  repress,  even 
in  the  presence  of  majesty,  the  indifferent 
conceit  which  presented  itself,  '  If  it  please 
your  majesty,'  he  said, '  he  is  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,'  (rein.)  Charles  dis- 
covered some  displeasure  at  this  unlicensed 
ribaldrv.  *  Go,'  he  replied,  '  you  are  a 
fool !' ''  Now  that  the  Dean  was  a  fool  there 
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can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  this  blunt,  offen- 
sive, and  never-to-be-forgotten  word  was 
the  only  one  which  a  King  in  a  state  of  war 
with  his  subjects  could  find,  in  order  to  dis- 
countenance his  folly,  shows  a  lamentable 
habit  of  subjecting  the  greater  consideration 
to  the  less. 

Unluckily  for  Charles's  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  his  attendants,  and  for  his  ultimate  wel- 
fare with  the  people,  there  was  a  contest  of 
irritability  too  often  going  forward  between 
him  and  his  consort  Henrietta ;  in  which 
the  latter,  by  dint  perhaps  of  being  really 
the  weaker  of  the  two,  generally  contrived 
to  remain  conqueror.     Swift  has  recorded 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  her  violence  in 
his  list  of  Mean  and  Great  Fortunes.    He 
says,  that  one  day  Charles  made  a  present 
to  his  wife  of  a  handsome  brooch,  and  gal- 
lantly endeavoring  to  fix  it  in  her  bosom, 
happened  unfortunately  to  wound  the  skin, 
upon  which  her  Majesty  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  took 
the  brooch  out  and  dashed  and  trampled  it 
on  the  floor.     The  trouble  that  Charles  had 
to  get  rid  of  Henrietta's  noisy  and  meddling 
French  attendants,  not  long  after  his  mar- 
riage, is  well  known  ;  but  not  so,  that,  hav- 
ing contrived  to  turn  the  key  upon  her  in 
order  that  she  might  not  behold  their  de- 
parture, *'  she  fell  into  a  rage  beyond  all 
bounds,  tore  the  hair  from  her  head,  and  cut 
her  hands  severely  by  dashing  them  through 
the  glass  windows." — (Jesse,  Vol.  II.  p.  79.) 
When  not  offended, however,  the  Queen's 
manners  were  lively  and  agreeable.     We 
are  to  imagine  the  time  of  the  Court  divided 
between  her  Majesty's  coquetries  and  ac- 
complishments, and  Catholic  confessors,  and 
the  King's  books  and  huntings,  and  politi- 
cal anxieties ;  Buckingham,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  being   the  foremost  figure  next  to 
himself;  and  Laud  and  Strafford  domineer- 
ing after  Buckingham.     In  the  morning  the 
ladies  embroidered  and  read  huge  romances, 
or  practised  their  music  and  dancing,  (the 
latter  sometimes  with  great  noise  in  the 
Queen's  apartments  ;)  or  they  went  forth  to 
steal  a  visit  to  a  fortune-teller,  or  to  see  a 
picture  by  Rubens,  or  to  sit  for  a  portrait  to 
Vandyke,  who  married  one  of  them.   In  the 
evening  there  was  a  masque,  or  a  ball,  or  a 
concert,   or  gaming  ;   the   Sucklings,  the 
Wallers,  and  Carews,  repeated  their  soft 
things,  or  their  verses ;  and  "  Sacharissa" 
(Lady  Dorothy  Sidney)  doubted  Mr.  Wal 
ler's  love,  and   glanced  towards  sincere- 
looking  Henry  Spencer ;  Lady  Carlisle  flirt- 
ed witn  the  Riches  and  Herberts;   Lady 
Morton  looked  grave ;  the  Queen  threw 
round  the  circle  bright  glances  and  French 
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t  ;  ftnd  the  Kin?  criticised  a  picture  wilh 
idylte  or  LorJ  Pembroke,  or  a  poem  with 
Sandys,  (who,  besides  being  n  poel,  was 
tnlleman  of  his  majesty's  chamber;)  or 
irhaps  he  took  Hamilton  or  Siraflbrd  into 
corner,  and  lalkeil,  not  so  wisely,  against 
^e  House  of  Commons.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  grave  and  a  graceful  Court,  not 
IKlhout  an  under-current  of  intrigue. 

It  seems  ridiculonsto  talk  of  ihc  Court 
^  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  so  many  se- 
itare  matters  to  attend  to  in  order  to  keep 
bimself  on  his  throne  ;  hut  he  had  a  Court, 
jleverthfllesa  ;  and,  however  jealously  ii 
l#Ba  watched  by  the  most  influential  of  hi^ 
adherents,  it  grew  more  courtly  as  his  pro- 
ikeiorale  advanced  ;  and  must  always  have 
*feen  attended  wilh  a  respect  which  Charles 
hiew  not  sufficiently  how  to  insure,  and 
rftraes  not  at  all.  Its  dinners  were  not  very 
taxurioue,  and  the  dishes  appear  to  have 
Heo  hroiight  in  by  the  heavy  gentlemen  of 
111  guard.  In  April  1654,  wc  read  of  the 
^grey  coats"  of  these  gentlemen,  wilh 
'Elack  velvet  collars,  and  silver  lace  and 
tnirvmings;" — a  very  sober  effort  at  ele- 
ftnce.  Here  his  d  'Ugblers  would  pay  him 
neits  of  a  morning,  fluttering  belwixl  pride 
tkd  anxiety  j  and  his  mother  sit  with  greal- 
_  feelings  of  both,  starling  whenever  she 
keard  a  noise  ;  flocks  of  offici^rs  came  to  a 
~  lily  table,  at  which  he  would  cheerfully 
rnverse  ;  and  now  and  then  Ambassadors 
the  Parliament  were  feasted  ;  and  in  the 
•venio^,  perhaps  after  a  portion  of  a  ser- 

Rion  from  his  Highness,  there  would  be  the 
Onsciousness  of  a  princely  presence,  and 
imelhing  like  n  courtly  yiy.     In  the  cir- 
«  Waller  himself  was  to  be  found.  (ma- 
Hog  good  the  doubts  of  "Sacharissa  ;"}  and 
Lord  Broghill,  the  friend  of  Suckling,  who 
efused  to  join  him;  and   Lady   Carlisle, 
TOwing  old,  hut  still  setting  her  beauty- 
pots  St  the  saints ;  and  Richard  Cromwell, 
ctr-nppiirent,  whom  Dick  Ingoldsby  isforc- 
^   to    die  with   laughter,  though  severe 
Fleetwood  is  looking  that    way;  and   the 
hture  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost"   talking 
Italian    with    the  envoj-a  from  the  Apen- 
iline*;  and  Marvel,  his  brother  secretary, 
lebuckling  to  hear  from  the  Swedish  Am- 
•sador  the  proposal  of  a  visit  from  Queen 
irisliann  ;    and  young  Dryden,   bashfully 
;uring  in  under  the  wing  of  his  uncle 
Gilbori   Pickering,   the    chamberlain, 
leie    was    sometimes   even    a   concert ; 
mwell's  love  of  music  prevailing  against 
un-angelieal  denouncements  of  it  from 
pulpit.     The  Protector  would  also  talk 
his  morning's  princely  diversion  of  hunt- 
Ig;    or  converse   with  his  daughter*  and 


the  foreign  Ambassadors,    same  of  which 
latter  had  that  day  paid  their  rcspecis  to 
the  former,  as  to  royal  personages,  on  their 
arrival  in  England  ;  or  if  ihe  evening  were 
thai  of  a  christening  or  a  marriage,  or  oth- 
er  festive   solemnity,     his   Highness,    not 
hoosing  to  forget  the  rough  pleasures  of 
lis  youth,  and  combining,  perhaps,  with  the 
ecollcction    something  of  an    hysterical 
icnse  of  his  present  wondrous  condition, 
vould  think  it  not  unbecoming  his  dignity 
o  recall  the  days  of  King  James,  and  be- 
laub  the  ladies  with  sweetmeats,  or  pelt 
he  heads  of  his  brother  generals  with  the 
chair  cushions.    Nevertheless,  he  could  re- 
ime  his  state  with  an  air  that  inspired  the 
rncil  of  Peter  Lely  beyond  its  fopperies; 
id  Mazarin  at  Paris  trembled  in  his  chair 
think  of  it. 

But  how  shall  we  speak  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II. '  of  that  unblushing  seminary 
for  the  misdirection  of  young  ladies,  which, 
occupying  the  ground  now  inhabited  hy 
ihe  correctesl  of  men,  rendered  the  mass 
of  buildings  by  the  water's  side  from  Cho- 
ring-Cross  to  the  Parliament,  one  vast — 
what  are  we  to  call  it  1 — 
"Chir 

CODVCI 

Let  Mr.  Pepya  explain.  Let  Clarendon  ex- 
plain. Let  aU  the  world  explain,  who 
cc|ually  reprobate  the  place  and  its  master, 
and  yet  somehow  are  so  willing  to  hear  it 
reprobated,  that  they  read  endless  accounts 
of  it,  old  and  new,  from  the  not  very  bashful 
expose  of  the  Count  de  Grammont,  down  to 
the  blushing  deprecations  of  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son.  Mr.  Jesse  himself  begins  wilh  em- 
phatically observing,  that  "  a  professed 
apology,  either  for  the  character  or  con- 
duct of  Charles  11.,  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  an  insult  to  public  reciitude  and 
female  virtue  j"  yet  he  proceeds  to  say,  that 
there  is  a  "charm"  nevertheless  in  "  all  that 
concerns  the  'merry  monarch,'  which  has 
served  to  rescue  him  from  entire  reproba- 
tion;"  and  accordingly  he  proceeds  to  de- 
vote to  him  (he  largest  portion  given  to 
any  of  his  princes,  not  omitting  particulars 
of  all  his  natural  children  ;  and  winding 
up  with  separate  memoirs  of  the  maids 
of  honor,  the  mistresses,  and  those  confi- 
dential gentlemen — Messrs.  Chiffinch.Prod- 
gers,  and  Brouocker. 

"  Nov  ibis  U  worshipful  socli^if." 

le  reason  of  this  apparent  contra- 
tween  the  morals  and  toleration 
of  the  reading  world,  wo  have  touched  be- 
fore ;  and  we  think  it  will  not  be  expected 
of  us  to  enter  further  into  its  melopfiysicB. 
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The  Court  is  before  us,  and  we  must  paint 
It,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  matter. 
We  shall  only  observe  in  the  outset,  that 
the  "  merry  monarch,"  besides  not  being 
handsome,  had  the  most  serious  face,  per- 
haps, of  any  man  in  his  dominions.  It 
was  as  full  of  hard  lines  as  it  was  swarthy. 
If  the  assembled  world  could  have  called 
out  to  have  a  specimen  of  a  *^  man  of  plea- 
sure*' brought  before  it,  and  Charles  could 
have  been  presented,  we  know  not  which 
would  have  been  greater,  the  laughter 
or  the  groans.  However,  **  merry  mon- 
arch" he  is  called  ;  and  merry  doubtless  he 
was,  as  far  as  his  numerous  cares  and  head- 
aches would  let  him  be.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  cares,  necessities,  and  bad 
example,  conspired,  from  early  youth,  to 
make  him  the  man  he  was.  We  know  not 
which  did  him  the  more  harm — the  jovial 
despair  of  his  fellow  exiles,  or  the  sour 
and  repulsive  reputation  which  morals  and 
good  conduct  had  acquired  from  the  gloom- 
iness of  the  Puritans. 

Charles  was  of  good  height  as  well  as 
figure,  and  not  ungraceful.  Andrew  Mar- 
vel has  at  once  painted  and  intimated  an 
excuse  for  him,  in  an  exordium  touchinjsr 
upon  the  associates  of  hisbanishmeut.  His 
allusion  to  the  filial  occupation  of  Saul  is 
very  witty: — 

**  or  a  tall  stature  and  a  sable  hue, 
Much  like  the  son  of  KisU.  that  lofty  Jew ; 
Ten  year?  of  need  lie  suttbrd  in  exile, 
And  kept  his  father's  asses  all  the  while.'* 

He  was  a  rapid  and  a  constant  walker,  to 
settle  his  nerves ;  talked  affably  with  his 
subjects;  had  a  parcel  of  little  dogs  about 
him,  which  did  not  improve  the  apartments 
at  Whitehall ;  hated  business  ;  delighted  to 
saunter  from  one  person's  rooms  at  Court 
to  another*s,  in  order  to  pass  the  time  ; 
was  fond  of  wit,  and  not  without  it  him- 
self; drank  and  gamed,  and  was  in  constant 
want  of  money  for  his  mistresses,  which 
ultimately  rendered  him  a  scandalous  pen- 
sioner upon  the  King  of  France ;  in  short, 
was  a  selfish  man,  partly  by  temperament, 
and  partly  from  his  early  experience  of 
others  ;  but  was  not  ill-natured  ;  and  like 
his  grandfather  James,  would  live  and  let 
live,  provided  his  pleasures  were  untouched. 
His  swarthiness  he  got  from  the  Italian 
stock  of  the  Medici,  and  his  animal  spi- 
rits from  Italy  or  France,  or  both :  they 
were  certainly  not  inherited  from  his 
father. 

The  man  thus  constituted  was  suddenly 
transferred  from  an  exile  full  of  straits  and 
mortifications,  into  the  rich  and  gloriouf^ 
throne  of  England.    The  people,  sick  of 
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gloom  and  disappointment,  were  as  mad  to 
receive  him  as  he  was  to  come.  It  was 
May,  and  all  England  dressed  itself  in  gar- 
lands and  finery.  Crowds  shouted  at  him  ; 
music  floated  around  his  steps;  young  fe- 
males strewed  flowers  at  his  feet ;  gold  was 
poured  into  his  pockets ;  and  clergymen 
blessed  him.  He  receives  the  homage  of 
Church  and  State;  and  goes  the  same 
night  to  sup  with  Mrs.  Barbara  Palmer,  at 
a  house  in  Lambeth. 

Such  watt  the  event  which,  by  an  epithet 
that  has  since  acquired  a  twofold  signifi- 
cancy,  has  been  called  the  *'  blessed  Res- 
toration.'' Orthodoxy  and  loyalty  had  ob- 
tained an  awkward  champion. 

Mrs.  Palmer  soon  restored  the  King  to 
Whitehall  by  coming  there  herself,  where 
she  became  in  due  time  Countess  of  Castle- 
main,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  mother 
of  three  Dukes  and  as  many  daughters. 
This  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peerage. 
But  Charles,  for  the  benefit  of  Royalty, 
was  unfortunately  compelled  to  have  a 
wife  ;  though,  as  an  alleviation  of  the  mis- 
fortune, his  wife,  he  reflected,  would  have 
an  establishment,  with  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber ;  nay,  with  a  pleasing  addition  of 
maids  of  honor.  He  therefore  put  what 
face  he  could  on  the  matter,  and  wedded 
Catherine  of  Braganza :  when  Lady  Castle- 
main  was  presented  to  her  as  one  of  the 
ladies,  the  poor  Queen  burst  out  a-bleeding 
at  the  nose.  It  took  a  good  while  to  re- 
concile the  royal  lady  to  the  "  other  lady," 
(Clarendon's  constant  term  for  her ;)  but  it 
was  done  in  time,  to  the  astonishment  of 
most  and  the  disgust  of  some.  Clarendon 
was  one  of  the  instruments  that  effected 
the  good  work.  From  thenceforth  the 
Queen  was  contented  to  get  what  amuse- 
ment she  could,  and  was  as  merry  as  the 
rest.  She  was  not  an  ill-looking  woman  ; 
was  as  fond  of  dancing  as  her  husband  ; 
and  he  used  good  naturedly  to  try  to  make 
her  talk  improper  broken  English,  and 
would  not  let  her  be  persecuted. 

In  the  course  of  the  arrangement  of  this 
business,  Charles  wrote  a  letter  to  Claren- 
don, his  Chancellor  and  keeper  of  his  con- 
science, in  which  are  the  following  devout 
passages;  odd,  in  the  conjunction  with  the 
matter  in  hand  ; — edifying,  as  comingf  from 
the  head  of  Church  and  State:  "T  think 
it  very  necessary  to  give  you  a  little  good 
counsel,  lest  you  may  think  that  by  making 
a  further  stir  in  the  business  you  may  drive 
me  from  my  resolution,  which  all  the  world 
shall  never  do  ;  and  I  wish  I  may  be  unhap- 
py in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  coMt, 
if  i  fail  in  the  least  degree  of  what  I  resolt* 


I,  which  'ia  or  fnnkin?  my  Lnily  Caslle 

■n  of  my  wife's  bed«hnmber  ;  and  who 

rl  lind  endeuvoring  to    hinder  till 

;ept  it  be  only  to  my 

peir,  I  will  be  his  enemy   ro  the   last  mu 


of  my  life. 
inil  [  bnve    been    to    yon  ; 

mlly,  make  ihit 
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if  you  will 


you   can,  of  what   opinion 
nre    ofj     for   I    am    resolved     lo   go 
rough    ivith    iliis  mutter,    lei    what  will 
of  ii,   which  ngain  /  solemn/)/  swfni 
re  Mmighii)  Go'i  ;  iherefore  if  you  de- 
to  have  the  uonlinunnuc  of  my  friend- 
I,  merldle  no  nmrc  witli  this  husinrs?, 
be  III  beat   down   all  false   nnd 
nnclalous  reports,  and  lo  facilitate  whai 
n  sure  my  honor  is  so  much  concerned 
snd  whomsoever  I  find    lo  be   Lady 
tiemsin's    enemy  in  this  tnairer,  I  do 
mise  upon  my  word  to  be  his  eneiiiy  a» 
J  PS  1  live.     You  may  show  this  lelter  to 
ly  lord-lieutenani,  anil  if  you  have  both  a 
Wind    lo  oblige  me,  carry  yourselves  like 
Yrlends  to  me  in  this  matter. 

CffflHLES  R." 

Inconsequenceof  this  roynl  determination 

'On  the  pari  of  rharlcs,  nided  by  n  few  lonrs, 

'ind  perhaps  oalhs,  tin  that  of  ihc  lady,  and  by 

de  inorc  ccnlle  philosophy  of  ihc  Queen, 

iVhileballnowadJusted  itself  to  the  system 

vhich  prevailed  ih  rough  this  reign, and  which 

onay  be  described  as  follows  :     \Vc  do  noi 

ttint  it  at  one  point  of  time  only,  as  in  previ- 

IB  instances,  but  through  ihe  whole  period, 

Charles  walked  a  good  deal  in  the  morn- 

XtB,  perhaps  played  ai  ball  or  tennis,  chat- 

ea  with  tiiose  he  met,  fed  his  dogs  and  his 

:li9,  luolicd  iti  at  the  cockpit,  sometimes 

JHd  a  liltle  biisincs^^,  then  sauntered  in  doors 

ibout  Whitehall ;   chaited  in  Miss  Wells's 

room,  in  Miss  Sii 


s  IIqi 


.  Mr 


room,  or  with  Mr,  Prodgera 

i«n  dined,  and  look  enough  of  wine;  had 

ball  or  a  concert,  where  be  devoted  him- 

jclf  10  Lady  Casllemain,  the  Duchess  of 

'foTlsmouih,  or  whoever  the  reigning  lady 

»as,  the  Q'lecn  talking  all  the  while  as  fast 

t>  the  could  to  some  other  lady ;  then,  per- 

mpii,  played  ni  riddles,  or  joked  with  Buck- 

nghnm  and  Killegrew,  or  talked  of  the  in- 

rigues  of  the  Court — ihe  great  lopic  of  the 

lim  in  the  morning,  perhaps  in  men's  hais 
ind  fenthers  j  somelimes  they  weM  lo  ihe 
rtay,  where  the  favorite  was  jealous  of  ihe 
ICtresacs;  sometimes  an  actress  is  intro- 
tueed  at  Court  and  becomes  a  "madam'' 
Itrself — Madam  Davis,  or  Madam  Eleanor 
tiryii.    Sotneiiffles  the  Queen  treats  them 


,  iih  a 


cup  of  the  prcc 


called 


a  frolic  s( 


.broad  with  Ihei _.._„_ 

Sometimes  the  Courtiers  ere  at  [Umpioi., 
^ilaying  at  hide-and-seek  in  a  labyrinth; 
sometimes  at  VVind«or,  the  ladies  sliltng 
Imir-dressed  for  Sir  Peter  Leiy's  voluptuous 
portraits.  Lndy  Cusilemain,  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  and  Nell  Givyn,  all  have 
iheir  respective  lodnirtgs  in  Whitehall, 
looking  out  upon  gardens,  elegant  wiib  bal- 
'■onies  and  trelliecs.      By  degrees  the  lilllc 

lukes  grow  bigeiT,  and  ihere  is  in  pariicu- 
'.at  a  great  romping  boy,  very  hondsntno, 
failed  M..MeT  Crofts,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Munmoulh,  wlio  is  thi'  prott-gfi  (.f  Lady  Cas- 

lemain,  ihough  his  muiher  was  Mrs.  Wal- 
lers, and  who  lakes  the  most  unimnginable 

iberties  in  all  (luariers.  He  annoys  ex- 
ceedingly the  solemn  Duke  of  York,  the 
King's  brother,  who  heavily  imitates  the 
reigning  gallantries,  stupidly  following 
some  lady  about  without  uttering  n  word, 
and  uho  afterwards  cut  off  ihe  iiaid  young 
gentleman's  head.  The  concerts  are  French, 
partly  got  up  by  Si.  Evremond  and  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  who  come  to  hear 
'hem  ;  and  there,  iii  addition  to  the  ladiei 
bBfore  mentioned,  come  a\fo  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham,  short  and  thick,  (dnujhler 
.iftheold  Parliamci 
imd  Lady  Otisory,  i^uiiiiiini^j  uuu 
And  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  wno  was 
neither,  and  Lady  Falmouth,  iiith  eyes  at 
which  Lord  Dorset  never  ceased  to  look, 
;ind  the  Duchess  of  York,  (Clarendon's 
daughter,)   eating   something,  and  divine 

lid  Lady  Fonshawe,  who  crept  out  of  the 
labin  in  a  sca-lighl  to  stand  by  her  hus- 
band's aide.  The  Queen  has  brought  her 
ihere,  grateful  for  a  new  set  of  sarabands, 
it  which  I'r.  Waller  is  expressing  hia  rap- 
lure— Waller,  Ihe  visitor  of  three  courts, 
md  admired  and  despised  in  them  all.  Be- 
hind him  stands  Dryden,  wiih  a  quiet  and 
somewhat  down-looking  face,  finishing  n 
couplet  of  satire.  "  Handsome  Sidney"  is 
among  the  ladies  ;  nod  so  is  Ifniph  Mon- 
tague, who  loved  ugly  dogs  because  no- 
body else  would  ;  ana  Harry  Jcrmyn,  who 
got  before  all  the  gallants,  because  he  wa» 
in  earnest.  Rochester,  thin  and  flushed,  is 
laughing  in  o  corner  at  Charles's  grim  looka 
of  fatigue  and  enhauslion.  Clarendon  ia 
vainly  flattering  himself  that  he  is  diverting 
the  King's  ennui  with  a  long  story  ;  Grain- 
manl  la  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  not  be- 
ing able  to  get  in  a  word  ;  and  Buckinghare 
ii  making  Sedley  and  Elherege  ready  to  di( 


y  General,  Fairfax,) 
udest. 


of  laughter  by  his  mimicry  of  the  poor 
']r.     The  reader  will  excuse  our 


CbeRccllor. 
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not  following  up  this  picture  with  more  de- 
tails of  such  personages. 

The  Court  of  James  II.  is  hardly  worth 
mention.  It  lasted  less  than  four  years, 
and  was  as  dull  as  himself.  The  most  re- 
markahle  circumstance  attending  it  was  the 
sight  of  Friars  and  Confessors,  and  the  hrief 
restoration  of  Popery.  Waller,  too,  was 
once  seen  there  ;  ihe  fourth  court  of  his  vi- 
siting. There  was  a  poetess  also,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  attached  hy  regard  as 
well  as  office  to  the  court  of  James — Anne 
Kingsmill,  better  known  by  her  subsequent 
title  of  Countess  of  Winchilsea.  The  at- 
tachment was  most  probably  one  of  feeling 
only  and  good  nature ;  for  she  had  no 
bigotry  of  any  sort.  Dryden,  furthermore, 
was  laureate  to  King  James ;  and  in  a  fit  of 
politic,  perhaps  real,  regret,  turned  round 
upon  the  late  court  in  his  famous  compari- 
son of  it  with  its  predecessor:  — 

*'  Mioses  there  were,  but  modestly  conceal'd  ; 
WUitehall  the  naked  Venus  first  revealed  ; 
Where,  standing  as  at  Cyprus  in  her  shrine, 
The  strumpet  was  adored  with  rights  divine." 

The  Court  of  King  William  III.  was  duller 
even  than  that  of  James.  Queen  Mary  had 
her  ladies  with  whom  she  used  to  read  and 
work,  but  we  learn  nothing  more  of  them. 
While  she  was  Princess  of  Orang^e,  she  had 
a  young  lady  among  her  attendants,  with 
whom  the  Prince  fell  in  love,  and  when  he 
became  King  he  afiiicted  his  wife  with  his 
attentions  to  her ;  but  Marv  did  not  cease 
to  love  him.  Perhaps  a  little  difficulty  and 
disinclination  made  her  love  him  the  more. 
All  the  house  of  Stuart  had  fond  attach- 
ments of  some  kind  or  other,  in  which  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  strong  zest  of  the 
wilful.  As  to  King  William,  it  was  in  vain 
his  new  courtiers  implored  him  to  try  and 
make  himself  popular;  habit  and  reserve 
prevailed  ;  and  he  shut  himself  up  with  his 
Dutchmen  to  alleviate  his  cares  with  the 
bottle.  The  two  sprightliest  anecdotes  of 
the  Court,  next  to  his  Majesty's  single 
amour,  are  told  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, whose  vindictive  recitals,  however, 
are  always  to  be  received  with  suspicion. 
One  is,  that  when  Queen  Mary  took  pos- 
session of  her  father's  palace,  she  ran  about 
the  house  w^ith  a  face  full  of  glee,  turning 
over  all  the  bed-clothes  and  cupboards  to 
see  what  she  had^ot.  The  other  informs 
us,  that  when  the  Princess  Anne  vtras  sitting 
one  day  at  dinner  with  the  Kinff  and  Queen, 
his  Majesty  took  the  only  plate  of  peas 
wholly  to  himself,  though  the  Princess  was 
in  a  very  interesting  situation,  and  could 
hardly  keep  her  eyes  ofi*  the  dish.  The 
Princess  had  a  will  of  her  own,  not  usoally 
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in  accordance  with  that  of  bis  Majesty; 
and  a  dish  of  new  peas  became  part  of  his 
prero£;ative.     William  has  been  thought  an 
unfeeling  man,  but  such  was  not  by  any 
means  the  case.    He  lamented  his  wife  with 
remorse,  because  he  had  not  been  a  fond 
and  faithful  husband.     His  friendships  were 
strong  and  lasting ;  and,  if  he  was  taciturn 
and  cold  in  his  manner,  it  was  owinff  to  his 
want  of  address  and  ready  flow  of  ideas. 
He  was  sickly,  and  was  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  irritation  bj  party  feuds.     When 
he  was  in  his  saddle,  even  in  his  latter 
days,  his  eye  is  said  to  have  lighted  up  as 
if  with  the  memory  of  his  campaigns.     He 
was  at  that  moment  on  a  level  with  men 
who  have  some  imagination.     Mr.  Jesse  re- 
cords an  exclamation  of  this  Prince,  which 
he  seems  to  admire.     He  was  once  in  dan- 
ger off  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  the  boat- 
men showing  symptoms  of  apprehension, 
the  King  exclaimed,  ^*  What!  are  you  afraid 
to  die  in  my  company  1"     This,  if  true,  was 
a  blundering  parody  on  the  speech  of  Cssar 
on  a  like  occasion.    But  the  CiBsarem  vehis 
of  the  great  Roman  implied  that  the  boat 
was  safe.    What !  it  said ;  can  you  be  afraid 
when  you  "  carry  Caesar"  and  his  prosperi- 
ty 1     We  must  add,  that  the  lady  for  whose 
sake  his  Majesty  followed  the  royal  fashion 
of  having  a  mistress,  was  a  Villiers  of  the 
old  favorite  stock,  to  which  belonged  also 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.     William  made 
her  Countess  of  Orkney,  with  remainder  to 
her  husband's  heirs  "  whatsoever."    She 
wanted  the  beauty  which  had  become  an 
inheritance   in   the  race   of  Villiers,   but 
appears  to  have  been  sensible  and  kind. 
Swift  calls  her  ^'  the  wisest  woman  he  ever 
knew."     Having  entertained  George  II. 
once  at  her  house  at  Clifden,  and  the  din- 
ner not  succeeding  to  her  mind,  she  made 
the  following  rare  and  honest  remark — **  I 
thought  I  had  turned  my  mind  in  a  philo- 
sophical  way   of   having  done   with    the 
world ;  but  I  find  I  have  deceived  myself; 
for  I  am  both  vexed  and  pleased  with  the 
honor  I  have  received." — (Suffolk  Corrts- 
pondence^  Vol.  II.  p.  352.) 

The  history  of  Anne's  Court  is  that  of  a 
closet  containing  the  Queen  and  the  Duch- 
ess of  Marlborough — the  latter  being  ulti- 
mately displaced  by  Lady  Masham.  At  one 
time,  the  great  Whig  Duke  makes  a  third 
in  the  closet ;  at  another,  the  Tory  Earl  of 
Oxford  f  at  another,  his  rival  Bolingbroke ; 
but  all,  more  or  less,  by  the  grace  of  the 
reigning  favorite.  Anne  was  a  quiet,  food 
sort  of  woman,  with  the  tendency  of  her 
race  to  romantic  attachments;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  whom,  in 
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[ike  earnest,  slie  may  be  ^aid  to  have 
playtd  at  friends  under  llie  names  or  "  Mrs. 
Morley  nnd  Mrs,  Freemao,"  might  have 
kept  her  regard  for  life,  had  not  an  impe- 
rious temper  rendered  her  insupportable. 
Mnshiim  WRs  bumble  and  more  cunning; 
nod  contrived  to  assist  at  the  squabbles  of 
Oxford  nnd  Bollngbroke,  till  deuth  relieved 
the  poor  Queen  from  the  troubles  of  Tory- 
ism. The  Duchess  has  left  an  account  of 
the  matter  to  posterity,  which,  like  all  such 
effusions  of  self-love,  only  defeated  its  ob- 
ject. The  most  painful  part  of  tlie  picture 
19  ihe  Duke  her  husband,  lamenting  his  lost 
"stick"  like  a  child.  It  has  been  made  a 
question,  whether  great  Caplains  would  be 
thought  as  great  as  they  are,  if  the  sphere 
gf  their  operations  were  not  on  so  grand  a 
scale.  Great  abilities  of  some  sort,  it  is 
pretty  clear,  they  must  have ;  but  some  of 
Ihe  most  renowned  have  certainly  not 
shone  much  out  of  their  profession. 

In  taking  leave  of  Queen  Anne,  wc  may 
observe,  that  in  the  person  of  George  of 
Denmark  she  possessed  a  husband  ouller 
than  herself;  that  she  was  comely,  if  not 
handsome  ;  and  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
nineteen  children,  not  one  of  whom  sur- 
vived a  dozen  years,  and  all  the  rest  died 
in  their  infoncy.  Of  thirteen  out  of  the 
nineteen,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
»ery  names. 

The  Jameses  and  Charleses,  to  use  Mr. 
Jesse's  phrase,  have  so  accustomed  us  lo 
the  "advcniitiousexcitement"  of  impropri- 
eties, thai  after  the  good  conduct  of  iVlary 
>nd  Anne,  our  eyes,  wc  fear,  brighten  up  at 
the  prospect  of  a  few  more  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover.  We  can 
really  Had  no  such  pleasure,  however,  as 
our  author  does,  nor  do  we  think  that  he 
finds  it  either  generously  or  justly  after  his 
toleration  of  the  conduct  of  Charles  II.; 
when  he  says  that  George  I.  had  "  the  folly 
and  wickedness  to  encumber  himself  with 
■  seraglio  of  hideous  German  prostitutes." 
The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  though  not  well- 
fovored,  was  not  "  hideous ;"  both  she  and 
the  King  were  upwards  of  tifty  ;  the  attach- 
ment hnd  lasted  many  years;  and  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  sanctioned,  after  a 
fashion  not  of  the  worst  kind  under  such 
circumstances,  by  a  private  marriage.  The 
Countess  of  Darlington,  the  other  chief  of 
this  "  repulsive  seraglio,"  though  she  had 
grown  large,  was  a  woman  of  very  agreea- 
ble manners  and  conversation,  and  had  been 
bnndsome  when  young.  The  remaining 
"  favorile"  was  Madame  Kilmansegg.  It  is 
Walpole,  in  his  wholesale  way,  who  applies 
the  term  to  the  entire  German  imporlatioa. 


George's  only  other  mistress  was  an  ^ag- 
lishwomon,  Miss  Brett,  daughter  of  the  Col- 
onel Brelt  "  who  married  Savage's  mother, 
and  bought  Gibber's  wig."  There  was  a 
vulgar  canl  in  that  day  against  "foreigners." 
Germans  were  not  to  be  considered  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  because  they  were  not  Eng- 
lish. But  George's  foreign  mistresses  were 
better  gentlewomen  than  those  of  Charles 
and  James,  and  certainly  no  such  "  prosti- 
tutes." The  most  vulvar  was  Miss  Brett 
herself.  And  as  to  the  ICing's  own  manners, 
we  take  them  to  have  been  as  decent  and 
well-bred,  after  the  stalder  fashion  of  his 
country,  as  the  Frenchified  style  of  the 
later  Siuarts,  Charles  I.  was  a  gentleman, 
but  not  a  strictly  well-bred  one  j  for  he 
hnd  not  the  art  of  making  people  easy  in 
his  presence.  His  father  made  them  easy 
by  making  himself  conlemptlbte.  The  as- 
pect of  George  I.,  as  it  impressed  itself  on 
thebnyish  memory  of  Horace  Walpole,  was 
probably  that  under  which  he  appeared  to 
most  people  ;  and  bad  a  decorous  simplicity 
about  it,  which  would  be  favorably  regarded 
at  the  present  day.  "  I  do  remember,"  says 
Walpole,  "  something  about  George  I.  My 
father  took  me  to  St.  James's  while  I  was 
a  very  little  boy;  after  waiting  some  time 
in  an  anteroom,  a  gentleman  came  in,  all 
dressed  in  brown,  even  bis  stockings,  and 
with  a  riband  and  a  star.  He  took  me  up 
in  his  arms,  kissed  me.  ond  chatted  some 
time."  And  in  another  place  he  says,  that 
the  person  of  the  King  was  ihot  of  an  el- 
derly man,  "  rather  pole,  and  exactly  like 
his  pictures  and  coins  ;  not  tall ;"  and  "  of 
an  aspect  rather  good  than  august." 

George  I.  did  not  speak  English  ;  but  he 
spoke  Latin,  which  was  no  ungenilemanlike 
accomplisliment.  His  minister,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole, could  speak  no  German  or  French, 
so  in  Latin  ihey  conversed  ;  probably  not 
very  like  that  of  Cicero  or  Erasmus,  but  good 
enough  to  govern  o  great  nation  with  ;  and 
the  dlfhculty  on  the  King's  side  must  have 
been  the  greater,  owing  lo  the  Latinized 
English  words  and  allusions.  He  was  a  so- 
ciable good-humored  man,  very  willing  to 
be  led  by  his  great  Minister  in  the  establish- 
ment of  liberal  principles  of  government. 
The  worst  things  to  be  said  of  him,  (and 
very  painful  and  perplexing  they  are,)  woa 
his  long  imprisonment  of  bis  wife,  and  his 
unfatberly  dislike  of  his  son.  But  we  have 
seen,  even  In  our  own  time,  a  wife  perse- 
cuted by  a  libertine  Prince,  So  bard  it  is 
for  the  overweening  pretensions  of  the  one 
sex  to  learn  to  do  justice  to  the  other — es- 
pecially when  mixed  up  with  pretensions  of 
Elate.     The  dislike  of  the  son  was  probably 
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connected  with  the  prejudice  against  thr 
wife.  As  the  King  lived  in  one  country  am 
the  Queen  in  another,  there  was  no  Court 
properly  so  called,  in  the  palace  ;  though  of 
course  there  were  public  days  of  reception 
It  is  true  the  legitimate  ladies  in  waiting 
were  not  all  at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  ant 
Princess  ;  for  when  the  latter  went  awaj 
from  St.  James's  to  live  by  themselves,  th« 
King  retained  their  three  eldest  daughters, 
who  remained  with  him  till  his  death.  But, 
for  obvious  reasons,  there  was  no  female 
parade  ;  though  Miss  Brett  would  fain  havt 
made  one.  During  the  King's  last  visit 
abroad,  she  ordered  a  door  to  be  broken  out 
of  her  apartment  into  the  royal  garden. 
The  eldes»t  of  the  Princesses  ordered  it  to 
be  filled  up.  Miss  Brett, says  Walpole,  ''as 
imperiously  reversed  the  command."  But 
things  were  for  the  most  part  quiet.  George, 
every  evening,  was  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  sometimes  at  cards, 
sometimes  entertained  by  visitors  ;  or  per- 
haps he  had  a  bowl  of  punch  with  Sir  Robert. 
The  best  account  of  his  Court,  **  if  Court 
it  could  be  called,'*  is  given  by  the  interest- 
ing descendant  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, who,  still  living  at  an  advanced  age, 
wrote  the  "  Introductory  Anecdotes"  to 
Lord  Wharncliffe's  late  edition  of  the  "  Let- 
ters," with  much  of  the  grace  and  spirit  of 
her  ancestor  ;  and,  it  hardly  need  be  added, 
with  none  of  her  license.  ^N  e  repeat  the 
well-told  anecdote  it  contains,  at  the  hazard 
of  its  not  being  new  to  the  reader,  in  order 
that  our  pictures  of  the  spirit  of  the  several 
Courts  may  be  as  complete  as  we  can,  within 
our  narrow  limits,  render  them.  "  In  one 
respect,"  says  this  lady,  "  the  Coiift,  if 
Court  it  could  be  called,  bore  some  rei^m- 
blance  to  the  old  establishment  of  Ver- 
sailles. There  was  a  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Of  the  three  favorite  ladies  that  accompa- 
nied him  from  Hanover,  viz..  Mademoiselle 
de  Schulenberg,  the  Countess  Platen,  and 
Madame  Kilmansegg,  the  first  alone,  whom 
he  created  Duchess  of  Kendal,  was  lodged 
in  St.  Jameses  Palace,  and  had  such  respect 
paid  her  as  very  much  confirmed  the  rumoi 
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liven  them,  for  they  seem  to  have  been  even 
more  dull  than  it  w.is  reasonable  to  expect 
ihey  should  be.     She  had  on  one  evening  a 
particular  engagement  that  made  her  wish 
to  be  dismissed  unusually  early  ;  she  ex- 
plained her  reasons  to  the  Duchess  of  Ken- 
dal, and  the  Duchess  informed  the  King, 
who,  after  a  few  complimentary  remon- 
strances, appeared  to  acquiesce,  but,  when 
he  saw  her  about  to  take  leave,  he  began 
battling  the  point  afresh,  declaring  it  was 
imfair  and  perfidious  to  cheat  him  in  such  a 
manner,  and  saying  many  other  fine  things, 
m  spite  of  which  she  at  last  contrived  to 
escape.     At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  ran 
against  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  just  coming 
in,  who  stopped  her  to  inquire  what  was  the 
matter  1   Were  the  company  put  oflTI   She 
told  him  why  she  went  away,  and  how  ur- 
gently the  King  had  pressed  her  to  stay 
longer ;  possibly  dwelling  on  that  head  with 
some  small  complacency.  Mr.  Craggs  made 
no  remark  ;   but  when  he  had  heard  all, 
snatching  her  op  in  his  arms,  as  a  nurse 
carries  a  child,  he  ran  full  speed  with  her 
up  stairs,  deposited   her  within  the  ante* 
chamber,  kissed  both  her  hands  respectfully, 
(still  not  saying  a  word,)  and  vanished.  The 
pages  seeing  her  returned,  they  knew  not 
how,  hastily  threw  open  the  inner  doors, 
and  before  she  had  recovered   her  breath, 
she  found  herself  again  in  the  King's  pres- 
ence.    "  ^A,  la  revoila  .'"  cried  he  and  the 
Duchess,    extremely   pleased,   and    began 
thanking  her  for  her  oblijjing  change  of 
mind.     The  motto  on  all  palace  gates  is 
'  Hush,'  as  Lady  Mary  very  well  knew.  She 
had  not  to  learn,  that  mystery  and  caution 
ever  spread  their  awful  wings  over  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  court ;   where  nobody  knows 
what  dire  mischief  may  ensue  from  one  un- 
lucky syllable  about  any  thing,  or  about 
nothings  at  a  wrong  time.     But  she  was  be- 
\vildere«i,  fluttered,  and  entirely  thrown  off 
her  guard  ;  so,  beginning  giddily  with  'Oh 
Lord,  sir !  I  have  been  so  frightened  !'  she 
told  his  Majesty  the  whole  story  exactly  as 
she  would  have  done  it  to  any  one  else. 
He  had  not  done  exclaiming,  nor  his  Ger- 


of  a  left-hand  marriage.     She  presided  at    mans  wondering,  when  again  the  door  flew 


the  King's  evening  parties,consisting  of  the 
Germans  who  formed  his  familiar  society, 
a  few  English  ladies,  and  fewer  English- 
men ;  among  them  Mr.  Craggs,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  had  been  in  Hanover  in 
the  Queen's  time,  and  by  thus  having  the 
entree  in  private,  passed  for  a  sort  of  favor- 
ite. Lady  Mary's  Journal  related  a  ridicu- 
lous adventure  of  her  own  at  one  of  these 
royal  parties ;  which,  by  the  by,  stood  in 
great  need  of  some  laughing  matter  to  en- 


open,  and  the  attendants  announced  Mr. 
Secretary  Craggs,  who,  but  that  moment 
arrived,  it  should  seem,  entered  with  the 
usual  obeisance,  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed.  *  Mais  comment  donc^  Monsieur  Craggs^ 
said  the  King  going  up  to  him,  '  est-ce  que 
c'est  V usage  de  ce  pays  de  porter  des  belles 
dames  comme  un  sac  defroment  V  Ms  it  tho 
custom  of  this  country  to  carry  about  fair 
ladies  like  a  sack  of  wheat  V  The  Ministeri 
struck  dumb  by  this  unexpected  attack. 
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ni  B  minute  or  two  not  knowing'  which 
'  to  look  ;  ilicn,  recovering  his  self- 
on,  answered,  with  a  low  bow. 
is  Tiolbing  I  would  nol  do  for  your 
[ajesty'g  satisfaction.'  This  was  coming 
T  tolerably  well ;  but  he  did  not  forffive 
e  lelltnle  culprit,  in  whose  ear,  watching 
IS  opportunity  when  the  King  turned  round 
Dm  them,  he  muttered  a  bitter  reproach, 
Ith  a  round  oaih  to  enforce  it ;  '  which  I 
t  nol  resent,'  continued  she,  for  I  hnd 
rawn  it  upon  myself-;  and  indeed  I  wds 
Mirtily  vexed  at  my  own  imprudence" — 
Litters  of  Lady  51.  W.  Monio^ruc,  Vol.  1. 
>.37.) 
George  I.  was  a  man  of  a  middle  height, 
a  somewhat  round, nnd  quiet,  though 
leasant  manners;  George  11.  was  a  little 
nisk  man,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  prominent 
ijres,  and  was  restless,  though  precise.  He 
lo  regular  in  his  habits,  that  Lord  Her- 
aid  he  seemed  to  think  "his  having 
lone  a  thing  to-day  an  unanswerable  reason 
in  doing  it  to-morrow."  He  hnd  no  taste  ; 
s  parsimonious,  yet  could  be  generous  ; 
ras  a  truth-teller,  yet  destroyed  his  father's 
rill ;  loved  a  joke,  especially  a  practical 
others  ;  did  not  love  his  children 
III  they  were  dead,  {he  hated,  he  said,  to 
'em  running  into  his  room;)  had 
aUtresses,  yet  was  fond  of  his  wife  ;  was 
kind  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  all  things; 
I  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  of 
'ielding's  King  in  "Tom  Thumb;"  and 
«dy  Mary  says,  "looked  upon  all  the  men 
nd  women  he  saw,  as  creatures  whom  he 
light  kick  or  kiss  for  his  diversion." 

This  overpou-ering  little  gentleman  had, 
H>wever,  a  wife,  taller  and  gentler,  who 
tiled  him  by  her  very  indulgence,  nnd  to 
Aota  he  had  heart  enongh  to  be  grateful. 
lis  mistresses  had  so  liliTc  influence,  com- 
•red  with  hers,  as  to  put  the  courtiers  on 
\  wrong  scent ;  and  many  an  astonishment 
nd  reproach  were  vented  against  them, 
rhich  they  were  powerless  either  to  pre- 
Wnt  or  explain.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  own 
|Ood  nature  helped  him  to  discover  this  se- 
nt ;  for  a  less  indulgent  man  than  himself 
ronld  hardly  have  been  able  to  conceive 
jt.  It  has  been  well  flaid,  that  "every  man's 
[enius  pays  a  tax  to  hii  vices."  It  may  be 
dded,  that  every  man's  virtues  hold  a  tight 
D  his  genius.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Sir  Ro- 
ert  made  the  discovery  ;  and  in  paying  his 
OUrt  in  the  right  place,  governed  King, 
distresses,  and  all,  to  the  astonishment  of 
be  nation.  Queen  Caroline  was  a  comely, 
Btetligent,  liberal  German  woman,  of  the 
[oiet  order;  such  as  Goethe,  or  Schiller, 
IT  Augustus  la  Fotitaine  wottid  have  liked. 
Vol.  II.  No.n.  20 


She  would  have  made  an  admirable  mother 
for  the  heroines  of  Augustus's  novels.  Sho 
carried  herself  to  the  King's  niisiresscs  as 
if  they  had  no  existence  in  that  characlcr, 
but  were  only  well-behaved,  prudent  wo- 
men ;  snd  it  was  lucky  for  all  parties  that 
such  they  really  were.  The  aminbleness 
of  Mrs.  Howard  (Lady  Suffolk)  is  well- 
known  ;  and  Madame  de  Walmoden  (Lady 
Yarmouth)  is  seldom  mentioned  by  her  con- 
temporaries, says  Mr.  Jesse,  "  without  some 
tribute  to  her  good-nature  and  obliging  dis- 
position." The  Queen,  therefore,  ruled 
willing  subjects  on  all  sides  ;  and  her  levee 
presented  a  curious  miscellaneous  specta- 
cle, Caroline  was  a  great  lover  of  books  ; 
and  though  the  reverse  of  ascetic  or  bigot, 
she  did  not  omit  in  her  studies  either  phi- 
losophy or  controversial  theology.  Sho 
received  company  at  her  toilet,  and  among 
the  courtiers  and  ladies  were  to  he  found 
metaphysicians  nnd  clergymen.  Mrs.  How- 
ard dressed  her  hair  ;  D>,  Clarke  mooted  a 
point  about  Spinoza  ;  and  Lord  Hervcy  en- 
livened the  discussion  with  a  pleasantry: 
Sir  Robert  comes,  on  his  way  from  the 
King,  to  bow  and  say  a  word,  and  catch 
some  intimation  from  a  glance  ; — all  make 
way  for  him  as  he  enters,  and  close  in  again 
when  he  goes; — and  in  the  nntechamber  is 
heard  some  small  talk  with  the  lady  in  wait- 
ing, or  a  scornful  lough  from  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell (Miss  Bellenden.) 

Mr.Jesse  says,  that  "the  Court  of  George 


n.  was  neither  more   brilli 
lively  than  that  of  his  predi 
can  hardly  be  possible,  consi 
had  more  women,  and  that  t 
a  remnant  of  the  maids  of  hi 


'  This 
ig  that  it 
was  still 
that  flou- 
rished in  his  Court  when  he  was  Prince  of 
Wales.  And  who  has  not  read  of  the  Bel- 
lendens  and  Lnpells,  of  the  Meadowses  and 
the  Diveses,  the  willy  Miss  Pitt,  and  Sophy 
Ilowe,  who  thought  sho  could  not  be  too 
giddy  and  too  kind  till  a  broken  heart  un- 
deceived her!  Do  they  not  liourish  for 
ever  in  the  verses  of  Pope  nnd  Gay,  and  the 
witty  recitals  of  Horace  Walpole  I  Now 
Mary  Bellenden  still  visited  the  Court  ns 
Mrs.  Campbell ;  Mary  Lepell  was  surely 
there,  too,  as  Lady  Hervey  ;  Mrs.  Howard 
remained  there  till  she  was  a  widow; 
and  thither  came  the  Chesterfields,  and 
Schultzes,  and  liarles  ;  and  Young,  (to  look 
after  a  mitre,  the  want  of  which  gives  him 
terrible  "Night  Thoughts.")  It  must  be 
id,  however,  that  there  is  a  falling  olT. 
The  sprightliest  thing  we  hear  of  is  a  frolic 
of  the  maids  of  honor  at  night-time,  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  rattling  people's  i 
and  catobing  colds.    'Ths  King  hunts 
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ardently  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was 
Prince,  taking  his  whole  household  with 
him,  maids  and  all,  and  frightening  Lady 
HeryeyioT  the  bones  of  her  friend  Iu>ward. 
She  had  known  what  it  was.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  those  days  from  Pope,  answering 
to  both  periods : — "  I  met  the  Prince  with 
all  his  ladies  on  horseback,  coming  from 
hunting.  Miss  Bellenden  and  Miss  Lepell 
took  me  into  their  protection,  contrary  to 
the  laws  against  harboring  Papists,  and 

fave  me  a  dinner,  with  something  I  liked 
etter,  an  opportunity  of  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Howard.  We  all  agreed  that  the  life 
of  a  maid  of  honor  was  of  all  things  the 
most  miserable;  and  wished  that  every 
woman  who  envied  it  had  a  specimen  of  it. 
To  eat  Westphalia  ham  in  a  morning ;  ride 
over  hedges  and  ditches  on  borrowed  hacks ; 
come  home  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  a 
fever,  and  (what  is  worse  a  hundred  times) 
with  a  red  mark  on  the  forehead  from  an  un- 
easy hat ;  all  this  may  qualify  them  to  make 
excellent  wives  for  fox-hunters,  and  bear 
abundance  of  ruddy-complexioned  children. 
As  soon  as  they  can  wipe  off  the  sweat  of 
the  day,  they  must  simper  an  hour  and 
catch  cold  in  the  Princess's  apartment ; 
from  thence  (as  Shakspeare  has  it)  to  din- 
ner, with  what  appetite  they  may  ;  and  af- 
ter that,  till  midnight,  work,  walk,  or  think, 
which  they  please.  I  can  easily  believe  no* 
lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and 
rookery,  is  more  contemplative  than  this 
court ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  need  only  tell 
you.  Miss  Lepell  walked  with  me  three  or 
four  hours  by  moon-light,  and  we  met  no 
creature  of  any  quality  but  the  King,  who 
gave  audience  to  the  vice-chamberlain,  all 
alone,  under  the  garden-wall." 

Afterwards,  when  the  Prince  was  King, 
we  read,  in  the  notes  to  the  ^'  SufTolk  Cor- 
respondence^" of  pages  and  princesses  being 
thrown  during  these  'immoderate  hunt- 
ings ;"  and  lords  and  ladies  being  over- 
turned in  their  chaises.  To  hunt  in  a 
chaise  was  an  old  custom.  Swift  describes 
his  meeting  Queen  Anne  hunting  in  a 
chaise,  which,  he  says,  she  drove  herself, 
and  drove  '^  furiously,  like  Jehu  ;  and  is  a 
mighty  hunter,  like  Nimrod." 

The  King  never  lost  his  passion  for  mak- 
ing a  noise  with  his  horses,  neither  did  his 
punctuality  forsake  him.  His  last  years, 
Walpole  tells  us,  *' passed  as  regularly  as 
clockwork.  At  nine  at  night  he  nad  cards 
in  the  apartments  of  his  daughters,  the  Prin- 
cesses Amelia  and  Caroline,  with  Lady  Yar- 
xnoatb,  two  or  three  of  the  late  Queen's  la- 
4iet)  and  as  manv  of  the  most  favored  offi- 
eers  of  his  own  household.     Every  Satur- 


[JULT, 

day  in  summer  he  carried  that  uniform  par- 
ty, but  without  his  daughters,  to  dine  at 
Richmond ;  they  went  in  coaches  and  six  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  with  the  heavy 
horse-guards  kicking  up  the  dust  before 
them — dined,  walked  an  hour  in  the  garden, 
returned  in  the  same  dusty  parade  ;  and  his 
Majesty  fancied  himself  the  most  gallant 
and  lively  prince  in  Europe." 

George  IL  died  at  Kensington,  aged  se- 
venty-eight, after  having  risen  at  his  usual 
hour,  taken  his  usual  cup  of  chocolate,  and 
done  his  customary  duty,  in  ascertaining 
which  way  stood  the  weathercock.  Here 
we  shall  close  our  cursory  glances  at  the 
Courts  of  England.  Mr.  Jesse  concludes 
his  work  with  notices  of  a  variety  of  other 
people,  royal  and  aulic,  but  they  do  not 
tempt  us  to  say  more. 


THE  FOUNDING  OP  THE  BELL. 

Written  for  Music 
BT  CHARLES  MACKAT. 

From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Hark  !  how  the  famace  pants  and  roars ! 
Hark !  bow  the  molten  metal  pours, 
As,  barsting  from  its  iron  doors^ 

It  gliuers  in  the  sun  ! 
Now  through  the  ready  mould  it  flows, 
Seething  and  hissing  as  it  goes, 
And  filling  every  crevice  up, 
As  the  red  vintage  fills  the  cup: 

Hurra  1  the  work  is  done! 

Unswathe  him  now.    Take  off  each  stay 
That  binds  him  to  his  couch  of  clay, 
And  let  him  struggle  into  day; 

Let  chain  and  pulley  run, 
With  yielding  crank  and  steady  rope, 
Until  he  rise  from  rim  lo  cope, 
In  rounded  beauty,  ribb'd  in  strength, 
Without  a  flaw  in  all  his  length : 

Hurra !  the  work  is  done! 

The  clapper  on  his  giant  side 

Shall  ring  no  peal  for  blushing  bride. 

For  birth,  or  death,  or  new-y ear-tide, 

Or  festival  begun ! 
A  nation's  joy  alone  shall  be 
The  signal  for  his  revelry ; 
And  for  a  nation's  woes  alone 
His  melancholy  ton^e  shall  moan  : 

Hurra!  the  work  is  done ! 

Borne  on  the  gale,  deep-toned  and  clear, 
His  long  loud  summons  shall  we  hear, 
When  statesmen  to  their  country  dear 

Their  mortal  race  have  run ; 
When  mighty  monarchs  yield  their  breath. 
And  patriots  sleep  the  sleep  of  death, 
Then  shall  he  raise  his  voice  of  gloom, 
And  peal  a  requiem  o'er  their  tomb : 

Bwrra !  the  vwrk  %$  dont! 


*>.] 


Shoald  fDcmen  lifi  ihfir  baaghly  band, 
,   AnddMrc  iovade  us  vrhere  we  siaml. 
Tasx  by  the  altars  of  our  land 


TUE   AERONAUT  GTEAM-E.NGI.NE. 

THE  AERONAUT  STEAM-EKGISE, 


To  call  the  mnUiiudes  to 

Froia  distant  lield  and  furesi  brovia, 

'   And  teeming  allej's  ofihe  ldwd: 

'       Hurral  tSe  work  is  doae! 

And  as  the  soUroii  boom  (hev  hear, 
Old  men  shall  grasp  the  idie'spear, 
Laid  by  to  rust  for  many  a  year, 

And  to  the  struggle  run ; 
Young  men  shall  leave  their  tolls  or  books, 
Or  lura  to  svorda  their  pruning  houks; 
And  maids  have  sweeiesi  smiles  for  those 
Who  battle  wiih  their  country's  foes: 

Hurra !  lie  aark  ii  done  ! 

And  when  the  cannon's  iron  ihroal 
Shall  bear  the  news  to  dells  relnore. 
And  trumpet-blflsi  resound  the  note. 

That  victory  is  won ; 
While  down  ilie  wind  the  banner  drops, 
And  bonfires  blaze  on  moontain-lapH, 
His  sides  shall  glow  with  fierce  delight, 
And  ring  glad  peals  from  mum  tonight: 

Hurral  Ike  viork  ii  done! 

Bal  of  such  themes  forbear  to  tell. 
May  never  War  awake  this  bell 
To  sotind  the  tocsin  or  the  knell! 

Hush'd  be  the  alarum  gnn  1 
Bbeath'd  be  the  sword !  and  may  his  voice 
Call  up  the  nations  to  rejoice 
Thai  War  his  laltet'd  aag  has  furled. 
And  Tanish'd  from  a  wiser  world  1 

Bnrra  I  Ihf  aork  is  done ! 

■    Blitl  may  he  ring  when  straegles  cease, 
Stilt  may  he  ring  for  joys  increase. 
For  progress  In  the  arts  of  peace, 

And  friendly  trophies  won ! 
When  rival  nations  join  their  hands,; 
When  plenty  croirns  the  happy  land.^ 
When  knowledge  gives  new  bWings  birth, 
And  fivedom  reigns  o'er  all  the  earth  I 

Barra!  t/u  vork  it  dene! 


ftABi.9  AMD  HKCiotra  STOKM. — A  Ruisisn  jour- 
J,  ihe  Oatillt  of  Cojnmtrct,  gives  a  lempt- 
;dBsciiption  of  an  acqiiisition  recently  mads  by 
I  Corpt  da  Minn,  in  St.  Pcterfhurgh,  Ihe  gift  of 
nuniflcent  merchant.  M.  Lowemine.  It  eoniisis 
OiTeniBTkable  collecrion  of  pearls  snJ  precious 
Itiea — Bmongit  which  aie  more  than  SOOnonifrci 
■rll,  valaed  al  upwards  of  60,000  roubles. 
«  of  these,  in  parliciilar,  is  a  pearl  of  prodigious 
B  and  incomparable  beauty,  adbering  to  i'.s  shell. 
IBCollenlionofpieeioui  stones,  cut  and  in  the 
Bgh,  of  all  forms  and  hues,  and  the  collection  of 
RmoDda,  are  not  less  cxtiootdinary  ihnD  that  of 
I  pearU.  The  Braperor  has  acknowledged  the 
nor's  munificence  by  creating  Iiim  n  Koiglii  of 
(order  of  St.  SianiilauB,  of  the  third  class.. 

lytfWanBick — A  hitherto  unknown  us.of  ifte 

I  ofthe  thirteenth  cemury,  in  old  French,  of  this 
owned  lale.  has,  it  is  said,  been  discovered  in  the 
lUeBbuitel  library- 


"  H'UB  to  make  a  man  to  _flji"  is  one  of  the 
Century  of  Inventions  of  thai  nrch-anticipator 
of  all  modern  inventions,  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester— •'ichickl  have  tried,"  eays  he,  with,  cha- 
racteristic naicefe,  "tPi'Wa  little  boy  of  ten  years 
old,  in  a  bant ,-"  an  excellent  caution  and  lauda- 
ble foresight ;  and  then  he  adds  thia  important 
element  in  the  experimenl — "  on  an  haij  mme." 
So  completely  does  this  philoaophical  mode  of 
proceeding  square  with  our  own  notions  of  ex- 
perimental aeronautics,  tltnt  we  contess  we  ex- 
perienced no  alight  disappoinimenl  when  the 
many  illustrated  newspapers  of  the  day  brought 
forth  the  plans  of  this  much-talked  of  A^tial 
Locomotive  Engine,  to  find  that  among  the  va- 
rious precnuliona  for  the  safety  of  passenger*, 
there  was  no  vestige  of,  nor  Eubstituie  for,  the 
hay  mow  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  We 
hope  this  appendage  will  not  be  Ibrgotieu  in  the 
apecilication. 

We  entreat  our  readera  not  to  assume  from 
this  rather  suspicious  commcncemeut  of  our  no- 
tice, that  we  have  nny  intention  of  treating  ttjis 
subject  with  either  levity  or  ridicule.  The  air  is 
a  highway  that  interferes  with  no  vested  rights, 
injures  no  nian'a  park  or  pleasure  ground,  and 
coats  nothing  for  maintenance.  We  have  neither 
milcBlonea  nor  turnpikes  there ;  and,  free  as  air, 
we  may  roam  where  we  please,  unaasailed  by 
taxes  or  toils.  Railivaya  have  realized  the  fable 
of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer's  ''seven-leagued 
boots ;"  may  the  "  Ariel"  Eoon  realize  to  the 
public  the  fable  of  the  "  wisbing-cap,"  and 
with  the  puree  of  Kortunatua  reward  the  inven- 
tor ;  and  "  may  we  be  there  to  aee," — for  we 
wish  all  success  lo  the  invention  and  Ihe  ioveit- 
lor  ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  follow  the  example 
of  liiose  who  ridicule  what  they  cannot  under- 
stand, and  condemn  what  they  are  unable  to  ap- 
preciate. So  much  for  feelings  and  intentions, — 
now  lor  the  facts. 

Mr.  William  Samuel  Hcnaon  is  Ihe  inventor 
of  the  Aerial  Locomotive  Steam -Engine,  for 
which  patents  have  been  taken  out,  and  a  bill 
has  been  brought  into  parliament,  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  the  palenta  to  more  than  twelve 
persons,  who  are  to  be  incorporated  as  the  Aerial 
Tranait  Company. 

Now,  the  flrat  question  one  nehs  about  ihiE 
machine  la,  how  ia  it  to  be  supported  in  the  air  ? 
We  know  how  a  balloon  ascends,  because  it  is 
filled  with  gas,  vapour,  or  emoko  lighter  than 
air,  and,  of  course,  hke  smoke,  it  ascenda  and 
floats  invirlueofits  small  specific  gravity.  That 
abaUoonshouIdriseinEhe  air,  ana  tliat  itahould 
be  rowed  forward  or  propelled  by  oara  or  other 
devices,  as  a  boat  ia  rowed  by  the  n   ' 


n  large  enough,  a  man  strong  enougli,  i 

im-engine  and  niel  light  enough  to  be  carried 

This  balloon  plan  of  aeriallocomolion  has 

sn  been  proposed  bnt  never  BfTected.    It  has 

obviouR  disadvantage ;  Ihe  balloon  miiu  be 

of  so  monstrous  a  sixc  to  carry  the  necesanry 

weight,  thai  any  degree  of  success  in  propcltbg 
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10  great  a  bulk  at  a  tolerable  speed  through  the 
air  becomeB  hopeless. 

The  present  plan  rests  on  a  totally  different 
principle.  It  is  not  sustained  in  the  air  by  buoy- 
ancy, but  must  be  kept  up  by  the  continued  ex- 
penditure of  ptrtcer :  to  render  this  as  easy  as 
possible,  means  are  adopted  to  retard  the  de- 
scent by  gravity.  All  our  readers  are  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  the  parachute  of  a  bal- 
loon— it  ifr^n  enormous  umorella,  bv  which  a 
person  may  descend  in  tolerable  safety  from  a 
balloon,  in  case  of  danger ;  the  size  of  the  um- 
brella pressing  on  the  air  retards  the  descent  of 
the  weight: — now,  this  is  what  Mr.  Henson 
uses.  He  employs  an  enormous  flat  umbrella, 
or  gigantic  fan  or  pair  of  wings  (only  they  do 
not  move  as  wings  do),  to  keep  the  weight  from 
falling  rapidly;  and  so,  when  his  machine  is 
once  m  the  air,  it  will  descend  but  slowly,  and 
the  more  slowly  as  the  umbrella  is  larger — the 
shape  is  not,  however,  round  like  an  umbrella, 
but  flat,  and  oblong,  and  horizontal. 

We  may  observe  at  this  point,  that  the  size 
of  this  umbrella  can  only  retard  the  descent  of 
the  machine,  but  cannot  sustain  it.  This  con- 
sideration appears  to  have  altogether  escaped 
our  inventors.  They  say, — •*  Our  umbrella  is 
so  large  as  to  expose  a  foot  and  a  half  of  surface 
for  every  pound  of  total  weight,  and  therefore. 
as  we  have  4,500  square  feet  of  surface,  ana 
3,000  lb.  of  load  to  carry,  we  may  safely  trust 
that  we  can  stay  aloft"  But  they  surely  know 
that  no  size  of  umbrella  can  do  more  tlian  retard 
their  fall.  By  a  very  simple  calculation,  based 
on  abundant  experiment,  wc  have  found  that 
this  aerial  machine,  supposins^  all  their  sanguine 
plans  to  be  realized,  must  infallibly  fall  perpen- 
dicularly downwards  to  the  earth,  somewnere 
about  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  an  hour,  or 
eighteen  feet  per  second.  So  much  for  the 
powers  of  the  umbrella ! 

But  may  not  the  power  of  the  steam-engine 
be  applied  to  keep  the  machine  up  in  the  air, 
and  so  countervail  this  inconvenient  gravitation  ? 
Let  us  see.  A  weight  of  3000  lbs.  is  descending 
18  feet  per  second — required,  the  power  of 
steam  capable  of  sustaining  it  ?  The  answer  is, 
60  horses^  power.  Our  atrial  company  propose 
only  20  horses'  power  for  both  propelling  and  re- 
sisting powers;  and  on  this  splendid  basis  rests 
the  Atrial  Transit  Company  1  Sic  transit  ^oria, 

Thus  have  we  lost  faith  in  our  aerial  friends. 
We  wished  to  find  their  plan  true  and  promis- 
ing— but  when  we  find  they  have  not  made  such 
very  simple  calculations,  which  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  element  they  deal  in,  and  the 
powers  they  use,  would  have  suggested,  what 
can  we  think?  what  can  we  hope?  We  see  a 
want  of  foresight  in  their  calculation ;  and  in 
their  mechanical  devices  we  do  not  find  those 
judicious  mechanical  contrivances  which  should 
favor  the  hope  that  the  patented  ideas  of  Mr. 
Henson  are  in  hands  likely  to  bring  what  merit 
may  lie  in  them  out  into  practical  use. 

But,  do  we  mean  to  say,  there  is  no  merit  in 

tiie  invention?  On  the  contrary — it  has  just  merit 

enough  to  seduce  and  fiiscmate  the  race  of 

•^Kemers  and  speculators.    It  has  a  good  idea 

and  indeed  more  than  one,  only  it  does  not 
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seem  to  be  in  hands  capable  of  developing  what 
good  is  in  the  idea,  in  such  wise  as  to  bring  a 
practically  good  thing  out  of  the  idea  of  it. 

Further — we  have  seen  that  there  are  no 
means  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  engine, 
even  were  it  once  at  the  necessary  elevation. 
Then  how  is  it  ever  to  get  there  ?  The  plan  is 
this.  The  machine  is  to  run  down  an  inchned 
plane,  to  acquire  a  certain  velocit}',  and  then 
spreading  its  wings,  is,  by  the  mere  velocity 
acquired,  to  rise  in  the  air  to  the  necessary 
height.  Now  surely  these  inventors  ought  to 
know  that  all  the  velocity  a  body  will  ever  ac- 
quire by  running  down  an  inclined  plane,  will 
never  do  more  than  carry  it  up  as  hign  (barring 
a  little  loss)  as  the  top  of  the  plane.  We  are, 
therefore,  disposed  to  recommend  a  start  from 
the  top  of  the  inclined  plane,  rather  than  the 
bottom. 

But  who  will  set  bounds  to  human  ingenuity? 
We  may  yet  fly.  Watt  was  ridiculed,  Galileo 
persecuted,  and  Dr.  Lardner  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review  cavilled  about  the  transatlantic  steam- 
boats. So  doubtless  Mr.  W.  S.  Henson,  and 
his  friends,  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  are  martyrs,  and  we  persecutors  of  unap- 
preciated merit  But  we  abide  by  our  opinion, 
and  are  satisfied  with  its  risks.  We  may  fly  by 
and  bye — but  this  is  not  the  machine.  We  hop- 
ed great  things  and  we  are  disappointed — 

ParturiuDt  montes  ;  nascitur  ridiculus  mus. 


Prospect  op  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  iji  the 
French  Colonies. — The  French  Minister  of  the 
Marine  and  Colonies  has  printed  and  distributed 
the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  royal 
ordonnance  of  2Cth  May,  1840,  for  examining  the 
question  relative  to  slavery  and  the  political  con> 
stitution  of  the  colonies,  of  which  the  Dake  de 
Broglie  is  president,  together  with  the  minutes  of 
the  sittings  and  the  documents  exhibited.  The 
Inw  proposed  by  the  commission  for  a  general  and 
simultaneous  emancipation  fixes  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1853,  for  the  cessation  of  slavery  in  the 
French  colonics.  Up  to  this  period  the  slaves  will 
remain  in  their  present  condition,  saving  certain 
modifications  to  be  made  by  royal  ordonnance. 
Civil  rights  are  to  bo  granted  to  the  slaves  during 
the  intervening  ten  years,  but  they  cannot  make 
any  appeals  to  justice  without  the  intervention  of 
a  curator  ad  hoc.  They,  however,  are  not  to  have 
the  right  of  possessing  ships,  boats,  fire-arms,  gun> 
powder,  or  furniture.  The  enfranchised  slaves 
are  not  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights, 
but  such  of  their  children  as  shall  be  born  free  are 
to  be  entitled  to  those  privileges.  The  emancipa* 
ted  slaves  are  to  be  bound  to  engage  themselves  in 
the  service  of  one  or  more  planters  for  five  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  during  this  period  are  not  to 
leave  the  colony  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
rates  of  wages  are  to  be  regulated  by  a  decree  of 
the  governor  in  council.  Councils  of  discipline 
are  to  be  established  for  the  punishment  of  refrac- 
tory slaves.  The  indemnity  to  be  granted  to  the 
slave-ownori  is  fixed  at  150,000,000f.  A  separate 
bill  is  proposed  for  emanoipating  children  bom 
slaves  since  the  1st  January,  1838,  and  to  be  bora 
previous  to  the  period  of  the  general  emanmpatioB. 
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FLEABANT   KEUORIES,   ETC. 


PLEASANT  MEMORIES,  ETC. 

Fniui  Tail'!  Migulne. 

PltasanC  Afemories  of  Pleasant  Lands.     By 
Mrs.  Sigourney.    Wiih  IHustralions  from 
drawings  by  Roberis,  Turner,  Cieswick, 
lex.   Loadon:  Till&  Bogue. 
A  charming  book  istbis;  mwleup  of  pUn- 
sant  desultory  prose  sketches;  poetic  eenris; 
and  pretty  engravings,  not  the  Icssattracltve 
that  they  ate  chieily  taken  fronn  memorable 
Scottish  scenes.    But  the  "  Memories"  refer 
to  England  and  France,  as  well  as  to  Scot- 
land.    Mrs,  Sigourney  believes  that  there 
are  plenty  of  satirical,  caustic,  and  gossip- 
ing American  travellers,  that  visit  and  report 
on  Europe,  though  she  should  not  add  (o  the 
number;  and  she  accordingly  sets  out  on  the 
principle  of  dwelling  only  upon  the  bright 
side,  and  seeing,  or  at  least  of  commeinofa- 
t.ios  nothing  snve  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ftilP  Her  landing  at  Liverpool   was  made 
under  very  impressive  circumstances,  as  the 
•hip,  after  a  most  prosperous  voyage,  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  wrecked  in  St. 
George's  Channel.     From   Liverpool  Mrs. 
ligourney  entered  Scotland  by  the  Lake 
iuntry  and  Carlisle ;  and  even  at  the  out- 
l  she  indited  verses  to  ancient  Chester — 
Kendal,  the  town  of  Catharine  Parr— to 
landermcre-andGrasmere  and  Sou  they; 
the  same  chain  of  bright  poetic   links 
ks  her  entire  progress  through  Britain, 
in  Paris.     The  work  is,  however,  as  n 
rhole,  much  better  adapted  to  the  writer's 
Eire  land,  than  to  this  country  ;  where,  un- 
,tcly,  few  of  us  have  any  thing  more 
1  of  Holyrood,  and  Abbotsford,  Slrat- 
>rd,  and  Westminster  Abbey  ;  of  Mrs,  Fry 
Newgate,  or  Poet  Rogers  amid  his  collec- 
I  of  literary  and  other  nick-nacks,     la- 
id of  the  loftier  national  themes  which 
1.  Sigflurney  has  chosen  for  the  cjcpres- 
1  of  uer  pleasant  memories,  we,  as  a  fair 
iple,  copy  out  the  fallowing  sweet  lines, 
ich  have  a  true  relish  of  Auld  langeyne : 


SHEEP    A.MONG   THE 

Orau  on,  graz«  on,  Ibere  comes  nu  lo 

Of  Burder  wnrlare  near, 
2io  •lugan-Gij  ur  t-atberiDg  etan, 

NobWtle-aie.oo  spear; 
BabclUdlniishi,  ia  arinur  bitghr, 

Wllhglance  of  kindled  ire, 
Dotb  change  Ihc  spores  or  Cbery  Ch.\5 

To  eondii;!  sirrn  aai  dire. 


Aero 

The  "chiiicftji 
And  where  the  m 

Upon  hli  uiillc-wuiii:  sn 
Wilt ''fifnen  liontl  red  8< 

To  slay  the  iD»ader'«  deed. 


Karl  I>jUL'laHrode 
hh  spears," 


Ye  WW  not  'hai  ye  press  the  tpoi 

Where,  wiih  his  eaele-eye. 
Kin;  Jniiies  and  all  liii  eallaat  train 

Tonudden-fieldsweplby. 
The  Queen  was  weeping  in  her  bower 

Aniid  her  maids  Itiat  day, 
And  on  hei  cradled  nursling's  face 

The  lears  like  pearl-drupi  lay ; 
For  madly  'gainsi  her  native  realm 

Her  loyal  husband  went, 
And  led  hU  flower  of  cbivaliy, 

B[^  led  ihem  on  in  pciixer  and  pride ; 

Bui  ere  the  fray  was  o'er 
Tliey  on  the  blood-alained  heather  slept, 

And  he  returned  no  more. 
Oraie  on,  graze  on ;  there's  many  a  rill 

Bright  sparkling  ibrough  Ihe  glade. 
Where  you  may  freely  flake  your  ihlrsl 

Wiib  n  jne  lo  make  artaid. 
There's  many  a  wandering  stream  that  flows 

From  Cheviot's  lerraced  side, 
Yei  not  one  drop  of  warrior's  gore 

Disuins  lis  crystal  tide. 
For  Seolia  from  her  hill*  balh  come, 

And  Albion  o'er  the  Tweed, 
To  give  the  mountain  bieeze  the  feud 

Thai  made  their  nublesi  bleed ; 
And  like  two  friends,  nround  whose  hearts 

Love  ail  the  belter  fur  the  past, 
And  si;  them  down  as  one. 

This  will  not  be  considered  among  the 
best  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  poetical  Memo- 
ries, but  the  theme  is  less  hackneyed  than 
other  things  of  more  ambitious  churacter. 

The  Americans,  if  the  most  truthful,  are 
certainly  also  the  most  ouispoken  of  people. 
Nothing  should  be  communicated  to  one  of 
that  nation  which  one  does  not  wish  pro- 
claimed on  the  house-top — made  patent  to 
all  Europe.  Sure  we  are  that  Mrs.  Sou- 
ihey,  who  never  saw  Mrs.  Sigourney  be- 
ween  the  eyes,  could  have  hail  no  idea  of 
the  following  most  nflecting  and  conHden- 
tia!  communication  being  made  public ;  yet 
we  know  not  how  to  regret  that  the  Anier- 
icBn  lady's  failure  of  what,  perhaps  fnlsely, 
is  considered  amongst  us  strict  propriety 
or  proper  delicacy,  has  revealed  so  much 
of  whatever  is  most  beautiful  in  human 
nature.  She  tells,  "From  Wordsworth  1 
received  the  frrst  information  of  Southey's 
melancholy  state  of  health  and  intellect, 
and  resigned,  though  reluctantly,  my  in. 
teniion    of    going     to     Keswick    to    see 


him 


A    letter  the 


ensuing  spring  from  bis  wife,  so  widely 
known  by  her  name  of  Caroline  Bowles  as 
the  writer  of  some  of  the  truest  and  most 
pathetic  poetry  in  the  language,  made  me 
still  more  regret  that  the  short  time  which 
then  remained  to  me  in  England,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  visit  Greta-Halt.  I  trust  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  selecting  from  one  of 
her  more  recent  letters  a  few  passages,"  iic 
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&c.    It  is  these  passages  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  now  quote. 

"  You  desire  to  be  remembered  to  him  who 
eang  *of  Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  Tale.' 
Alas !  my  friend,  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  is  not 
more  insensible  than  his,  my  dearest  husband's, 
to  all  communications  from  the  world  without. 
Scarcely  can  I  keep  hold  of  the  last  poor  comfort 
of  believing  that  he  still  knows  me.  This  almost 
complete  unconsciousness  has  not  been  of  more 
than  six  montlis'  standing,  though  more  than  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  has  written  even  his 
name.  AAer  the  dcatli  of  his  first  wife, '  the  Edith' 
of  his  first  love,  who  was  for  several  years  insane, 
his  health  was  terribly  shaken.  Yetfoi  the  great- 
er part  of  a  year,  which  he  spent  with  me  in 
Hampshire,  my  former  home,  it  seemed  perfectly 
reestablished;  and  he  used  to  say  ^It  had  surely 
pleased  God  that  the  last  years  of  his  life  should 
be  happy.'  But  the  Alnughty  willed  otherwise. 
The  little  cloud  soon  appeared  which  was  to  over- 
shadow all.  In  the  blackness  of  its  shadow  we 
still  live,  and  shall  pass  from  it  only  through  the 
portals  of  the  grave.  The  last  three  years  have 
•  done  on  me  the  work  of  twenty.  The  one  sole 
business  of  my  life  is  that  which  I  verily  believe 
keeps  the  life  in  me, — the  guardianship  of  my 
dear,  helpless,  unconscious  husband." 

We  imagine  that  no  travelled  American 
lady  would  be  longer  honored  as  ^^a  poetess 
in  her  own  country,"  who  ventured  home 
without  being  able  to  tell  something  of  Miss 
Mitford.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mrs.  Sig- 
ourney  actually  made  the  customary  pilgrim- 
age to  Thret'Milt'Cross  \  but  she  must  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  lady  whose 
filial  devotion  she  eulogizes  as  adding  lustre 
and  grace  to  the  rich  imagery  of  her  pages. 
Of  Miss  Mitford  she  writes, — "An  agea  fa- 
ther, of  whom  she  is  the  only  child,  is  the 
object  of  her  constant  cherishing  care. 
Years  have  elapsed  since  she  has  left  him, 
scarcely  for  an  evening ;  and  she  receives 
calls  only  during  those  hours  in  the  after- 
noon when  he  regularly  takes  rest  upon  his 
bed.  She  is  ever  in  attendance  upon  him  ; 
cheering  him  by  the  recital  of  passing 
events,  and  pouring  into  his  spirit  the  fresh- 
er life  of  her  own.  ...  I  cannot  with- 
hold a  sweet  picture  drawn  by  her  pen, 
though  sensible  that  she  had  no  intention 
of  its  meeting  the  public  eye.  *  My  father,' 
Miss  Mitford  writes,  *  is  a  splendid  old  man, 
with  a  most  noble  head,  a  fine  countenance 
full  of  benevolence  and  love,  hair  of  silvery 
whiteness,  and  a  complexion  like  winter 
berries.  I  suppose  there  never  was  a  more 
beautiful  embodiment  of  healthful  and  vir- 
tuous old  age.  .  .  .  How  to  promote 
his  comfort  in  his  advanced  years  and  in- 
creasing infirmities,  occupies  most  of  my 

oughts.  It  is  my  privilege  to  make  many 
rifices  to  this  blessed  duty ;    for,  with 
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my  dearest  father,  should  I  be  so  unhappy 
as  to  survive  him,  will  depart  all  that  binds 
me  to  this  world.'  "  Miss  Mitford  has  sus- 
tained this  misfortune,  aggravated  we  deep- 
ly regret  to  learn,  by  other  circumstance?, 
painful  to  every  one,  but  doubly  so  to  fine 
and  sensitive  minds.  Owing  to  the  long 
and  expensive  illness  of  her  father,  and  the 
consequent  suspension  of  those  literary  la- 
bors which  have  communicated  delight  to 
the  Old  and  to  the  New  world.  Miss  Muford, 
at  the  death  of  her  father,  found  herself  in- 
volved in  debts  to  the  amount  of  between 
£800  and  £900.  After  having  relinquished 
her  mother's  large  fortune  in  behalf  of  her 
other  parent,  besides  several  legacies  left 
exclusively  to  herself,  she  has  had  the  addi- 
tional misfortune  of  losing  a  sum  equal  to 
the  half  of  her  embarrassments,  by  the  fail- 
ure of  a  publisher ;  and  is  thus  left  without 
any  available  means,  save  the  pension  of 
£100  a-year,  granted  her  some  years  sitkce 
by  the  Queen.  Miss  Mitford  was  preparing 
to  meet  this  heavy  responsibility  as  she 
best  might, — at  whatever  sacrifice,  and  by 
whatever  exertion, — when  some  of  her 
friends,  to  whom  the  circumstances  became 
known,  interfered,  and  proposed  an  appeal 
to  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
debts  incurred  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  father,  who  had  long  en- 
grossed all  her  time,  and  all  her  care.  We 
think  too  well  of  the  British,  and,  we  may 
add,  of  the  American  public,  to  believe  that 
this  appeal  will  be  made  in  vain.  Thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands,  have  felt  and 
known  the  charm  of  her  writings,  and  they 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  repaying  some 
small  part  of  their  debt, — of  shedding  re- 
turning peace  and  sunshine  over  that  once 
sunny  and  cheerful  spirit,  which  has  lot  g 
diffused  an  afiluence  of  refined  enjoyment, 
and  ministered  to  the  sweetest  affections  of 
our  common  nature. 


SONNET. 


She  took  the  veil, — *iwas  at  the  vesper  hoar, 
When  day  was  genily  moiling^  inio  nighi, 
When   Earth's  fair  features  fade  from  human 
sight, 
Twas  then  she  took  the  veil— farewell  her  bower, 
Farewell    home,   friends — as    some    transplanted 
flower 
In  a  lone  vase  pines  for  the  garden  bright, 
So  she  is  reft  from  every  dear  delight, — 
Shut  from  Love's  sunshine,  Joy's  refreshing  shower; 
She  took  the  veil,  nor  did  she  shake,  nor  blench— 
She  saw  not  him  who  fixed  his  glaring  eyo 
Upon  her  every  motion  anxiously ; 
Sihentlv  awile  he  stood.    She  took  the  vttl  I 
Then  load  he  cried,  **  Policemen,  he^*s  a  wench 
Shoplifting,  take  the  customer  to  jail.''— ClUrtvari 


IHAGflVARY  CONVERSATION, 

'   Bciwetn  Mr.   Wal'.er   Savage  Landi"  and    lAe 


■Mr.  Walter  Savaee  LaniJor  hns 
become  a  contributor  to  Blackicood's  .Mng- 

I  stared  at  the  announcement,  and 
it  will  presently  be  seen  why.  There  is 
nothing  exlraordinary  in  the  apparition  of 
mother  and  another  of  this  garrulous  sex- 
agenarian's "  Imaginary  Conversations." 
They  come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

■'  The  iliing,  wc  know,  is  neidiBt  new  nor  ratp, 

Many  of  your  readers,  ijrnoraiit  or  forget- 
fnl,  may  have  asked,  "  Who  la  Mr.  Landor  1 
We  have  nercr  heard  of  any  remarkable 
person  of  that  name,  or  bearing  a  similar 
one,  except  the  two  brothers  Lander,  the 
explorers  of  the  Niger."  Mr.  Walter  Sav- 
sge  would  answer,  "Not  to  know  me, 
■rgues  yourself  unknown,"  He  was  very 
angry  with  Lord  Byron  for  designating 
him  as  a  Mr.  Landor.  Ho  thought  it  should 
have  been  the.  You  ought  to  have  fore- 
warned such  readers  that  che  Mr.  Landor, 
ttovr  your  Walter  Savage,  is  the  learned 
author  of  an  epic  poem  called  Gcbtr,  coni- 
pa»ed  originally  in  Egyptian  hieroglyph 
lea,  then  translated  by  him  into  Latin,  and 
tbence  done  Into  English  blank  verse  by 
Uie  same  hand.  It  is  a  work  of  rare  oc- 
eurrence  even  in  the  English  character, 
and  is  said  to  be  deeply  abstruse.  Some 
extracts  from  it  have  been  buried  in,  or 
have  helped  to  bury,  critical  reviews.  A 
copy  of  the  Anglo-Gcbir  is,  however,  extant 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  said  to  have 
■o  puzzled  the  few  philologists  who  have 
examined  it,  that  they  have  declared  none 
but  a  sphinx,  and  that  an  Egyptian  one, 
could  unriddle  it.  I  would  suggest  that 
sotne  Maga  of  the  gipsies  should  be  called 
in  to  interpret.  Our  vagrant  fortiioe-lel!- 
ert  are  reputed  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  to  hold  converse  among  themselves  in 
a  very  strange  and  curious  oriental  tongue 
called  GibbtrUh,  which  word,  no  doubt,  is 
■  derivative  from  Gebir.  Of  the  existence 
•«f  the  mysterious  epic,  the  public  were 
node  aware  many  years  ago  by  the  lirsi 
publication  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  Feast  of 
thi  Potis,  where  it  was  mentioned  in  a  note 
at  a  thing  containing  one  good  passage 
.about  n  shell,  while  in  the  text  the  author 
of  Gtbir  was  called  a  gander,  and  Mr. 
Southey  rallied  by  Apollo  for  his  simplicity 
in  proposing  that  the  company  should 
idrink  ibe  gabbler's  health.    That  pleaaan- 


try  has  disappeared  from  Mr.  Hunt's  poem, 
though  Mr.  Lanilor  has  by  no  means  lef^ 
i)ff  gabbling,  ilr.  Hunt  is  a  kindly-nalured 
oiBD  aswelTaa  a  wit,  and  no  doubt  per- 
ceived that  he  had  been  more  prophelia 
than  he  intended — Mr.  Landor,  having  in 
addition  to  verses  uncounted,  unless  on  his 
own  fingers,  favored  the  world  with  five 
thick  octavo  volumes  of  dialogues.  From 
the  four  first  1  have  culled  a  few  speci- 
mens j  the  lifih  I  have  not  read.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  a  sixth  is  in  the  press,  with  a 
dedication  in  the  isiimo  style,  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  Mr.  Lander's  lantern  having  at 
last  enabled  him  to  detect  one  honest  man 
ID  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Lord  John, 
it  seems,  in  the  House  of  Commons  lately 
quoted  aomething  from  him  about  a  Chi- 
nese mandarin's  opinion  of  the  English; 
and  Mr.  Landor  is  so  delighted  that  he  in- 
tends to  take  the  Russells  under  his  pro- 
tection for  ever,  and  not  only  them,  but 
every  thing  within  the  range  of  their  io- 
teresis.  Not  a  cast  horse,  attached  to  a 
Woburn  sand-cart,  shall  henceforth  crawl 
towards  Bedford  and  Tavistock  Squares, 
but  the  grateful  Walter  shall  swear  he  is  a 
Bucephalus.  Vou,  Mr.  North,  have  placed 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  in  allowing  Mr. 
Landor's  dialogue  between  Porson  and 
Southey  precedence  of  the  following  be- 

;n  Mr.  Landor  and  yourself. 

ou  may  object  that  it  is  a  feigned  col- 
loquy, in  which  an  unauthorized  use  is 
made  of  jour  name.  True;  but  all  Mr. 
Landor's  colloquies  arc  likcwiae  feigned  j 

none  is  more  fictiiious  than  one  that 
appeared  in  your  pages,  wherein 
Southey's  name  is  used  in  a  manner  not 
only  unauthorized,  but  at  which  he  would 
have  sickened. 

You  and  I  must  differ  more  widely  in  our 
notions  of  fair  play  than  I  hope  and  believe 

do,  if  you  refuse  to  one  whose  purpose 
leilher  unjust  nor  ungenerous,  as  much 
:nse  in  your  columns  as  you  have  accor- 
ded to  Mr.  Landor,  when  It  was  his  whim, 
thout  the  smallest  provocation,  to  throw 
obloquy    on  the  venerated  author  of  the 
Excursion. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  Porvant, 

EUWAED  QuiLLMAN. 


Landor.  GooD-morning, 
ope  you  are  well. 


North,   I 


Xorlk.  I  thank  you,  sir. — Be  seated. 

L.  1  have  called  to  inquire  whether  you 
have  considered  my  proposal,  and  ate  wil- 
ling to  accept  my  aid. 

JV*.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  trust  you,  sir. 
You  treat  the  Muses  like  nine-pins.     Nei- 
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ther  gods  nor  men  find  favor  in  your  sight. 
If  Homer  and  Virgil  crossed  your  path, 
you  would  throw  stones  at  them. 

Ir.  The  poems  attributed  to  Homer,  were 
probably,  in  part  at  least,  translations.  He 
is  a  better  poet  than  Hesiod,  who  has,  in- 
deed, but  little  merit!*  Virgil  has  no 
originality.  His  epic  poem  is  a  mere  echo 
of  the  Iliad,  softened  down  in  tone  for  the 
polite  ears  of  Augustus  and  his  courtiers. 
Virgil  is  inferior  to  Tasso.  Tasso's  char- 
acters are  more  vivid  and  distinct  than  Vir- 
gil's, and  greatlv  more  interesting.  Virgil 
wants  genius.  Menzentius  is  the  most  he- 
roical  and  pious  of  all  the  characters  in  the 
^neid.  The  ^neid,  I  affirm,  is  the  most 
misshapen  of  epics,  an  epic  of  episodes.f 
There  are  a  few  good  passages  in  it.  I 
must  repeat  one  for  the  sake  of  proposing 
an  amendment. 

• 

*'  Quinetian  hybtrno  moliris  sulere  classem, 
£t  mediis  properas  aquilonibus  ire  per  altum.  . . 
Crudelis  !  quod  si  noii  arva  aliena  domosque 
Ignotas  petcrcs,  et  Troja  antiqua  maneret, 
Troja  per  undoium  peteretur  classibus  oequor  !*' 

If  hybernvm  were  substituted  for  undosum^ 
how  incomparably  more  beautiful  would  the 
sentence  be  for  this  energetic  repetition  Ij: 

JV*.  I  admire  your  modesty,  Mr.  Landor, 
in  quoting  Virgil  only  to  improve  him;  but 
your  alteration  is  not  an  improvement.  Di- 
do, having  just  complained  of  her  lover  for 
putting  out  to  sea  under  a  wintry  star, 
would  have  uttered  but  a  graceless  itera- 
tion had  she  in  the  same  breath  added — If 
Troy  yet  stood,  must  even  Troy  be  sought 
through  a  wintry  seal  Undosum  is  the 
right  epithet ;  it  paints  to  the  eye  the  dan- 
ger of  the  voyage,  and  adds  force  to  her 
complaint. 

L,  Pshaw!  You  Scotchmen  are  no 
scholars.  Let  me  proceed.  Virgil  has  no 
nature.  And,  by  the  way,  his  translator 
Dryden,  too,  is  ffreatly  overrated. 

Jf.  Glorious  John  1 

L,  Glorious  fiddlestick  !  It  is  insufl^era- 
ble  that  a  rhymer  should  be  called  glorious, 
whose  only  claim  to  notice  is  a  clever 
drinking  song. 

A*.  A  drinking  song  1 

L,  Yes,  the  thing  termed  an  Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia^s  Day. 

JV"*.  Heigh,  sir,  indeed  !  Well,  let  us  go 
on  with  the  Ancients,  and  dispatch  them 
first.  To  revert  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
VirgiFs  imitation  of  the  Iliad  drew  us  aside, 
favor  me  with  your  opinion  of  Plato. 

L.  Plato  is  disingenuous  and  malicious. 
I  fancy  I  have  detected  him  in  more  than 

♦  See  Mr.  Landor's  "  Imaginary  Conversations," 
vol.  i.  p.  44,  and  it.  p.  322,  note. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  269, 27a  t  Vol  I.  p.  300. 
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one  dark  passage,  a  dagger  in  his  hand  and 
a  bitter  sneer  on  his  countenance.*  He 
stole  (from  the  Egyptian  priests  and  other 
sources)  every  idea  his  voluminous  books 
convey .f    Plato  was  a  thief. 

JV".  **  Taffy  was  a  Welshman,  Taffy  was 
a  thief." 

L.  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  my  di- 
alogues are  stolen  from  Plato^s  1 

JV".  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Landor ;  there  is 
not  the  remotest  resemblance  between 
them.  Lucian  and  Christopher  North  are 
your  models.  What  do  you  think  of  Aris- 
totle 1 

L,  In  Plato  we  find  only  arbors  and  grot- 
toes, with  moss  and  shell-work  all  mis- 
placed. Aristotle  has  built  a  solider  edifice, 
but  has  built  it  across  the  road.  We  must 
throw  it  down  again .j: 

JV*.  So  much  for  philosophy.  What  have 
you  to  say  to  Xenophon  as  a  historian  1 

L.  He  is  not  inelegant,  but  he  is  unim- 
passioned  and  affected  ;§  and  he  has  not 
even  preserved  the  coarse  features  of  na- 
tions and  of  ages  in  his  Cyropsdia.) 

JV*.  The  dunce  !  But  what  of  the  Ana- 
basis 1 

L.  You  may  set  Xenophon  down  at  a 
writer  of  graceful  mediocrity.^ 

N,  Herodotus  1 

L.  If  I  blame  Herodotus,  whom  ean  I 
commend  1  His  view  of  history  was  never- 
theless like  that  of  the  Asiatics,  and  there 
can  be  little  to  instruct  and  please  us  in 
the  actions  and  speeches  of  barbarians.** 

N»  Which  of  the  Greek  tragedians  do 
you  patronize  1 

L.  ^schylus  is  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  his  reputation ;  he  is  sometimes  grand, 
but  oftener  flighty  and  obscure.ff 

N.  What  say  you  of  Sophocles  1 

L.  He  is  not  so  good  as  his  master, 
though  the  Athenians  thought  otherwise. 
He  is,  however,  occasionally  sublime. 

N.  What  of  Euripides  IJJ 

Zr.  He  came  further  down  into  common 
life  than  Sophocles,  and  he  further  down 
than  JBschylus :  one  would  have  expected 
the  reverse.  Euripides  has  but  little  dra- 
matic power.  His  dialogue  is  sometimes 
dull  and  heavy  ;  the  construction  of  his 
fable  infirm  and  inartificial,  and  if  in  the 
chorus  he  assumes  another  form,  and  be- 
comes a  more  elevated  poet,  he  is  still  at  a 
loss  to  make  it  serve  the  interests  of  the 
piece.  He  appears  to  have  written  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  politi- 


♦Vol.il.p2a8. 
t  Vol.  iv.  p.  80. 
H  Vol.  ii.  p.  331. 
••Vol.ii.p.332. 
n  Vol.  1.  p.  298. 


t  Vol.  ill  p.  514. 

f  Vol.  i.  p.  233. 

%  Vol.  iif.  p.  35. 

ft  Vol.  i  pp.  299, 298, 297, 
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I  nd  moral  ai 

iHt  di  place,  i 

any  qiinrier. 

lerenhelcsa  mis 

.  Aristoplin 


)ma.     The  dogmas,  li! 
rve  any  master,  and  ri 
iven  when  nciv,  ihey  a 
'Bblv  flal  and  idle. 
uJed  Ijim 


t: 


L.  Yes,*  Arieloplianee  had, however,  but 

;ile  irue  wit.' 

jV.  Thai  was  lucky  for  Euripides. 

L.  A  more  Ekilful  nrcher  would  have 
ierced  him  througli  bone  nnd  marrow, 
nd  saved  him  Trom  ihc  doijs  of  Archelaua. 

jV.  That  story  is  probably  an  allegory, 
Ignifyin^  thnt  Euripides  was  after  all  wor- 
led  out  of  life  by  the  curs  of  criticism  in 
is  old  age. 
■  L.  As  our  Keats  was  in  his  youth,  eh, 

■-   North!      A    worse  fate    than  that  of 

Kbylue,  who  had  his  ticull  cracked  by  a 
>rtoi$e  dropt  by  an  eagle  that  mistook  his 
■Id  bead  for  a  stone. 

N.  Another  fable  of  his  inventive  coun- 
He  died  of  brain-fever,  followed 
f  paralysis,  iheelTect  of  drunkenness.  He 
a  jolly  old  toper  ;  I  um  sorry  for  him, 
'Ou  just  now  said  that  Aristophanes  wanted 
What  foolish  fellows,  then,  the  Athe- 
s  must  have  been,  in  the  very  meridian 
f  their  literature,  to  be  so  delighted  with 
rfcat  they  mistook  for  wit  as  to  decree  him 

erown  of  Olive  !     He  has  been  styled  the 
e  of  Old  Comedy  too.     How  do  you 
>  Menander  % 

L.  We  have  not  much  of  him,  unless  in 
!brence.  The  characters  on  which  Menan- 

r  raised  his  glory  were  trivial  and  god- 
Itnptiblc.t 

;  JV".  Now  that  you  have  demolished  the 
t  us  go  hack  to  Rome,  and  have 

lolher  touch  at  the  Latins.  From  Me- 
o  Terence  is  an  easy  jump.  How  do 
jem  Terence  1 
'  X.  Every  one  knows  that  he  is  rath- 
jrnn  expert  translator  from  the  Greek  than 
B  original  writer.  There  is  more  pith  in 
lantus. 

sjf.  You  like  Plautus,  then,  and  endure 
hrence 1 

iL.  I  tolerate  both  as  men  of  some  tal- 
tots;  but  comedy  is,  at  the  best,  only  a  low 
lyle  of  literature;  nnd  the  production  of 
■ch  trifling  atuft'  is  work  for  the  minor  ge- 
f»9t%.     I  have  never  composed  a  comedy. 

JV*.  [see;  farewell  to  the  sock,  then.     Is 
3rlh  his  salt ! 

L.  There  must  be  some  salt  in  Horace, 
V  b«  would  not  have  kept  so  welt.  He  was 
I  shrewd  observer  and  an  easy  versifier ; 

•  Vol.  H.  p.  12. 
"■t  Vol.il.  p.  5.    Al  p,  6th,  Mr,  La n dor  produces 
le  verMB  of  hi)  own  '■  in  ihe  manner  of  Menan- 
.Talbtn  Ihcia  on  Andreir  Maircl,  and  mtVes 
iDprBuethem' 


but,  like  nil  the  puBillanimous,  he  wai 
lign.o..- 

A'.  Seneca  1 

i.  He  was,  like  our  own  Bacon,  hard- 
heattedand  bypocritical.t  Astohisliierary 
merits,  Laligula,  the  eicellcni  emperor  and 
critic,  (who  made  sundry  efforts  to  extirpate 
the  writings  of  Homer  and  Virgil,)  spoke 
justly  end  admirably  when  he  compared  the 
sentences  of  Seneca  to  lime  without  sand.{ 

J^.  Perhaps,  after  all,  you  prefer  the 
moderns'! 

L.  I  have  not  said  that. 

JV.  You  think  well  of  Spenser'! 

L.  As  I  do  of  opium :  he  sends  me  ta 
bed.$ 

A".  You  concede  the  ^eatness  of  Mil- 
ton^ 

L.  Yes,  when  he  is  great ;  but  his  Satan 
is  often  a  thing  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  way, 
among  the  rods  and  fools'  caps  of  the  nur- 
sery-lj  He  has  sometimes  written  very  con- 
temptibly ;  his  lines  on  Hobbei;,  the  carrier, 
for  example,  and  his  versions  of  Psalms. 
Milton  was  never  so  great  a  regicide  as 
when  he  smote  King  David. ^ 

X.  You  like, at  least,  his  hatred  of  kings T 

L.  That  is  somewhat  after  my  own  heart, 
I  own  ;  but  he  docs  not  go  far  enough  in 
his  hatred  of  them. 

Js:  You  do  i 

L.  I  despise  and  abominate  them.  How 
many  of  them,  do  you  think,  could  name 
their  real  fathers  !"• 

J\'.  But,  surely,  Charles  was  a  martyr  1 

L.  It  ao,  what  were  those  who  sold 
himitt  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You  a  Scotchman, 
too  !  However,  Charles  was  not  a  martyr. 
He  was  justly  punished.  To  a  consistent 
republican,  the  diadem  should  designate  the 
victim  :  all  who  wear  it,  all  who  offer  it,  al] 
who  bow  to  it,  should  perish.  Ecwnrda 
should  be  offered  for  the  heads  of  those 
monsters,  as  for  the  wolves,  the  kites,  and 
the  vipers.  A  true  republican  can  hold  no 
milder  doctrine  of  polity,  than  that  all  na- 
tions, all  cities,  all  communities,  should  ea- 
ter into  one  great  hunt,  like  that  of  the  an- 
cient Scythians  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  should  follow  up  the  kingly  power  un- 
relentingly to  its  perdition. ^:t  True  repub- 
licans can  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
utioner  lo  release  a  king 


from  the; 

family  lo  attend  hin 

•  Vol,ii.p.219. 

I  Vol.  i,  p.  371. 

«  Thee,  gentle  Spensi 
Bat  in«  be  moiily  u 

II  Vol.  i.  p.  301. 
••Vol.  i.  p.  61, 
«  Vol.  iv.  p.  507. 
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n  my  Dialogues, 
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fondly  \ei, 
it  Id  bed.— LiKixiR, 
T  Blackwood, 
tt  Vol.  iv.  p.  BK 
MVol.i.p.'JS, 
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I  have  put  such  sentiments  into  the  mouth 
of  Diogenes,  that  cynic  of  sterling  stamp, 
and  of  iGschines,  that  incorruptible  orator, 
as  suitable  to  the  maxims  of  their  govern- 
xnent.*  To  my  readers,  I  leave  the  appli- 
cation of  them  to  nearer  interests* 

JV.  But  you  would  not  yourself,  in  your 
individual  character,  and  in  deliberate  ear- 
nestness, apply  them  to  modern  times  and 
monarchies  \ 

L.  Why  not  1  Look  at  my  Dialogue  with 
De  Lille.f  What  have  I  said  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  the  great  exemplar  of  kingship, 
and  of  the  treatment  that  he  ought  to  have 
received  from  the  English  1  Deprived  of 
all  he  had  acquired  by  his  treachery  and 
violence,  unless  the  nation  that  brought  him 
upon  his  knees  had  permitted  two  traitors, 
Ilarley  and  St.  John,  to  second  the  views  of 
a  weak  woman,  and  to  obstruct  those  of 
policy  and  of  England,  he  hid  been  carted 
to  condign  punishment  in  the  Place  de 
Grive  or  at  Tyburn.  iSiticA  examples  are 
muck  wanted^  and^  as  they  can  rarely  be  giverij 
should  never  be  omitted,X 

JV*.  The  Sans-culottes  and  Poissardes  of 
the  last  French  revolution  but  three,  would 
have  raised  you  by  acclamation  to  the  dig- 
nity o  f  Decollator  of  the  royal  family  of 
France  for  that  brave  sentiment.  But  you 
were  not  at  Paris,  I  suppose,  during  the 
reign  of  the  guillotine,  Mr.  Landor  1 

L.  I  was  not,  Mr.  North.  But  as  to  the 
king  whose  plethory  was  cured  by  that 
sharp  remedy,  he,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  was 
only  dragged  to  a  fate  which,  if  he  had  not 
experienced  it,  he  would  be  acknowledged 
to  have  deserved.§ 

*  Mr.  Landor,  with  whom  the  Cynic  is  a  siogalar 
favorite,  says,  p.  461,  vol.  iii.,  that  Diogenes  was  not 
expelled  from  Sinope  for  having  counterfeited  no- 
ney ;  that  he  only  marked  false  men.  ^schines  was 
accused  of  haviiig  been  bribed  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don. 

t  VoL  i.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  281  .—Landor. 

9  Vol.  ii.  p.  267.  This  truculent  sentiment  the 
Dialogist  imputes  to  a  Spanish  liberal.  He  cannot 
fairly  complain  that  it  is  here  restored  to  its  owner. 
It  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  sentence  quoted 
above  in  italics — a  judgment  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Landor  in  person. — Vol.  i.  p.  281.  It  also  conforms 
to  his  philosophjr  of  regicide,  as  expounded  in  va- 
rious parts  or  his  writings.  In  his  preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  Imaginary  Conversations,  he 
claims  exemption,  though  somewhat  sarcastically, 
from  responsibility  for  the  notions  expressed  by  his 
interlocutors.  An  author,  in  a  style  which  has  all 
the  freedom  of  the  dramatic  form,  without  its  re- 
straints, should  especially  abstain  from  making  his 
work  the  vehicle  of  crotchets,  prejudices,  and  pas- 
sions peculiar  to  himself  or  unwonhy  of  the  charac- 
ters speaking.  *'  This  form  of  composition,''  Mr. 
Landor  says,  "among  other  advantages,  Is  recom- 
mended by  the  protection  it  gives  from  the  hostility 
H  novelty  (unless  it  be  vicious)  excites."    Prudent 

itslderatloD,  bat  indiscreet  parenthesis. 


•AT.  I  believe  one  Englishman,  a  martyr 
to  liberty,  has  said  something  like  that  be- 
fore. 

L.  Who,  pray  1 

JV.  The  butcher  Ings. 

L,  Ah,  I  was  not  aware  of  it !  Ings  was 
a  fine  fellow. 

JV*.  Your  republic,  will  never  do  here,  Mr. 
Landor. 

L.  I  shall  believe  that  a  king  is  better 
than  a  republic,when  I  find  that  a  single  tooth 
in  a  head  is  better  than  a  set.* 

JV*.  It  would  be  as^ood  logic  in  a  mon- 
archy-man to  say,  "  I  shall  believe  that  a 
republic  is  better  than  a  king,  when  J  am 
convinced  that  six  noses  on  a  face  would 
be  better  than  one." 

L,  In  this  age  of  the  march  of  intellect, 
when  a  pillar  of  fire  is  guiding  us  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  error,  you  Tories  lag  behind, 
and  are  lost  in  darkness,  Mr.  North.  Only 
the  first  person  in  the  kingdom  should  be 
unenlightened  and  void,  as  only  the  first 
page  in  a  book  should  be  a  blank  one.  It 
is  when  it  is  torn  out  that  we  come  at  once 
to  the  letters.! 

JV*.  Well,  now  you  have  torn  out  the  first 
page  of  the  Court  Guide,  we  come  to  the 
Peers,  I  suppose. 

L*  The  peerage  is  the  park-paling  of  des- 
potism, arranged  to  keep  in  creatures  tame 
and  wild  for  luxury  and  diversion,  and  to 
keep  out  the  people.  Kin^s  are  to  peerages 
what  poles  are  to  rope-dancers,  enabling 
them  to  play  their  tricks  with  greater  con- 
fidence and  security  above  the  hesltds  of  the 
people.  The  wisest  and  the  ihost  indepen- 
dent of  the  English  Parliaments  declared 
the  thing  useless.  Peers  are  usually  persons 
of  pride  without  dignity,  of  lofty  preten- 
sions with  low  propensities.  They  invari- 
ably bear  towards  one  another  a  constrained 
familiarity  or  frigid  courtesy,^while  to  their 
huntsmen  and  their  prickers,  tlieir  chaplains 
and  their  cooks,  (or  indeed  any  other  man's,) 
they  display  unequivocal  signs  of  ingenuous 
cordiality .|  How  many  do  you  imagine  of 
our  fiobility  are  not  bastards  or  sons  of 
bastards  1§ 

JV.  You  have  now  settled  the  Peers.  The 
Baronets  come  next  in  order. 

L.  Baronets  are  prouder  than  any  thing 
we  see  on  this  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  ex- 
cepting the  proctors  of  universities,  and  the 
vergers  of  cathedrals ;  and  tl&ir  pride  is 
kept  in  eternal  agitation,  both  f^om  what  is 
above  them  and  what  is  below.  '  Gentlemen 
of  any  standing  (like  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor, of  Warwick  Castle,  and  Lantony  Ab- 


♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
t  Vol.  iv.  p.  400. 


t  Vol.  iv.  p.  405. 
fVoLiv.p.400L 
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Wales,)  mre  apt  to  inveslipale  their 
D  little  too  minutely,  and  nobility  has 
bench  tior  joint-stool  for  them  in  the 
1e.  During  llic  whole  course  of 
fo,  have  you  ever  seen  one  among 
IT  King  James's  breed  of  curs,  that 
did  not  Cfirl  himself  up  and  lie  snug 
rm  in  the  lowest  company,  or  slaver 
imper  in  fretful  quest  of  the  highest.* 
lat  you  allow  the  English  people  to 

allow  them  to  be  a  nation  of  great 
In  England,  if  you  write  dwarf  on 
It  of  o  giant,  he  will  go  for  a  dwarf.f 
'  perceive ;  some  ivag  has  been  chalk- 
ir  back  in  that  fashion.  Why  don't 
let  your  breast  with  the  word  giant  1 
s  you  would  then  pass  for  one. 
have  so  labelled  it,  but  in  vain, 
fel  we  have  seen  some  great  men, 

I  yourself,  Mr.  Landor,  in  our  own 
tome  great  military  commanders,  for 
e  ;  and,  as  a  particular  instance, 
gton. 

:  cannot  be  dissembled  that  all  the 
ea  of  the  English,  in  the  last  fifty 
lave  been  gained  by  the  high  courage 
sady  discipline  of  the  soldier;  and 
St  remarkable  where  the  prudence 

II  of  the  commander  were  altogether 
g-t 

Sy,  that  was  a  terrible  mistake  at 
loo.  Yet  you  will  allow  Wellington 
!  been  somelhins'  of  a  general,  if  not 
a,  at  least  in  Spain. 
luppose  htm,  or  any  distinguished 
I  of  the  English,  to  have  been  placed 
Murillo  was  placed  in  America,  Minn 
n  ;  then  inform  me  what  would  have 
our  hopes  (^  The  illustrious  Minn, 
the  genei^s  who  have  appeared  in 
t,  haa  displayed  the  greatest  genius, 
I  greateA  constancy. ||  That  exalted 
ige,  the  admiration  of  Europe,  ac- 
shed  the  most  arduous  and  memora- 
rk  that  any  one  mortal  ever  brought 
errainalion. 

We  have  had  some  distinguished 
lea  at  the  helm  in  our  time,  Mr. 
r- 

(ot  one. 
Mr.  Pitt. 

Tout  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm. 
!     He  was  the  most  insidious  repub- 
bat  England  ever  produced. 
Vou  should  like  him  if  he  was  a  Re- 
in, 
tut  he  was  a  debascr  of  the  people  as 

,lT.p.40a  t  Vol.iii.p.l35. 

ill.p.91t,  IVol.ll.p.SU. 

U.p.3.  Ded.  "ibMina.-- Wilson. 


well  as  of  the  peerage.  By  the  most  waste-  ' 
ful  prodigality  both  in  finance  and  war,  he 
was  enabled  to  dimribute  more  wealth 
among  his  friends  and  partisans  than  Ima 
been  scjunndered  by  the  uncontrolled  profu- 
sion of  French  monarchs  from  the  first 
Louts  to  the  IbbI.*  Vet  he  was  more  short- 
sighted than  the  meanest  insect  that  can 
see  an  inch  before  it.  You  should  hava 
added  those  equally  enlightened  and  pru- 
dent leaders  of  our  Parliament,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  and  his  successors.  Pill,  indeed! 
whose  requisites  for  a  successful  ministec 
were  three — to  speak  like  an  honest  man, 
to  act  like  a  scoundrel,  and  to  be  indifferent 
which  he  is  called.  But  you  have  forgotleo 
my  dialogue  between  him  and  that  wretch- 
ed fellow  Canning-t  I  have  there  given  Pitt 
his  quietus.  As  to  Casilereagh  and  Can- 
ning, I  have  crushed  them  to  powder,  spit 
upon  ihem,  kneaded  them  into  dough  again  ; 
and  pulverized  them  once  more.  Canning 
is  the  man  who  deserted  his  party,  sup- 
planted his  patrons,  and  abandoned  every 
principle  he  protested  he  would  uphold. { 
Castlereagh  is  the  statesman  who  was  found 
richer  one  day,  by  a  million  of  zecchins, 
than  he  was  the  day  before,  and  this  from 
having  signed  a  treaty  !  The  only  life  he 
ever  personally  aimed  at  was  the  vilest  ia 
existence,  and  none  complains  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempt,  t  forgot :  he  aimed 
at  another  so  like  it,  (you  remember  his 
duel  with  Canning,)  that  it  is  a  pity  it  did 
not  form  a  part  of  it.§ 

^'■.  Horrible  !  most  horrible  ! 

L.  Hear  Epicurus  and  Leontion  and  Ter- 
■       i  Castlereagh  B    ' 


Canning. 

vV.  Epicurus 
who  flourished  s 
Christian  era  1 

L.  The  same, 
purposes. 

A'.  And  who  a 

What,  the   philosopher 
ome  centuries  before  the 

He  flourishes  still  for  my 

re  Leontion  and  Ternissal 

L.  Two  of  his  femal 


pupil! 


N.  Oh,  two  of  his  misses  !  And  how 
come  they  and  their  master,  who  lived  nhoul 
2000  years  before  the  birth  of  Cnnninn;  and 
Castlereagh,  to  know  any  thing  about  them  1 

L.  I  do  not  stand  at  trifles  of  congruiiy. 
Canning  is  the  very  man  who  has  taken  e>- 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  aiO.  341.  243.       t  Vol.  HI.  p,  06. 

tVo\.\\\.p.VM.  . 

S  Vol  ii<.  p.  172,  anil  ibal  th(r«  shonlQ  be  no  itii»< 
laks  as  (0  [he  person  iadicaied,  Lord  Co-Mlereagh  ia 
again  accused  by  name  at  p.  IB*;.  The  same  charge 
occurs  also  in  the  dialogue  between  AriKioile  aad 
Calisiheneil  p,  334,  336  336;  where  Prince  Met- 
lemich,  (MeUarcliui.)  the  briber,  i*  h1in«tlf  repi 
senied  is  a  traitor  lo  his  country.  Arinuilc  is  i 
teller  of  this  cock-and-bQll  story ! 


i 
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pecial  care  that  no  strong  box  among  us 
shall  be  without  a  chink  at  the  bottom ;  the 
very  man  who  asked  and  received  a  gratuitv 
(you  remember  the  Lisbon  job)  from  the  col- 
league he  had  betrayed,  belied,  and  thrown 
a  stone  at,  for  having  proved  him  in  the 
great  market-place  a  betrayer  and  a  liar.* 
Epicurus  describes  Canning  as  a  fugitive 
slave,  a  writer  of  epigrams  on  walls,  and  of 
songs  on  the  grease  of  platters,  who  at- 
tempted to  cut  the  throat  of  a  fellow  in  the 
same  household,  who  was  soon  afterward 
more  successful  in  doing  it  himself.f 

N.  Horrible,  most  horrible  mockery! 
But  even  that  is  not  new.  It  is  but  Byron's 
brutal  scoff  repeated — "  Carotid-artery-cut- 
ting Castlereagh." 

£.  You  Tories  affect  to  be  so  squeamish. 
Epicurus  goes  on  to  show  Canning's  igno- 
rance of  English. 

N.  Epicurus  1  Why  not  William  Cob- 
bett  % 

L.  The  Athenian  philosopher  introduces 
the  trial  of  George  the  Fourth's  wife,  and 
describes  her  as  a  drunken  old  woman,  the 
companion  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  low- 
er and  viler  of  men.  One  whose  eyes^  as 
much  as  can  be  seen  of  them,  are  streaky 
fat  fioatingr  in  semi-liquid  rheum. 

N.  And  this  is  the  language  of  Epicurus 
to  his  female  pupils  ?  He  was  never  such 
a  beast. 

.  L.  You  are  delicate.  He  goes  on  to  al- 
lude to  Canning's  having  called  her  the 
pride^  the  life^  the  ornament  of  society j  (you 
know  he  did  so  call  her  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  according  to  the  newspaper  re- 
ports ;  it  is  true  he  was  speaking  of  what 
she  had  been  many  years  previously ;  before 
her  departure  from  England.)  Epicurus 
says,  triumphantly, that  the|Words,if  used  at 
all,  should  have  been  placed  thus — the  oma- 
fnentj  pride^  and  life  ;  for  hardly  a  Boeotian 
bullock-driver  would  have  wedged  in  life 
between  pride  and  ornament^X 

N,  What  dignified  and  important  criti- 
cism !  and  how  appropriate  from  the  lips  of 
Epicurus  !   But  why  were  you,  Mr.  Landor, 

•  Vol.  17.  p.  194.  f  Vol.  iv.  p.  194. 

X  Vol.  iv.  p.  194, 195. — Pericles  and  Sophocles  also 

fraiile  aboui  dueen  Caroline !  vol  2,  p.  106, 107.— 
n  another  place,  the  judgment  and  si)rle  of  John- 
son being  under  sentence,  the  Doctor's  judgment  is 
"alike  in  all  things,"  that  is,  "unsound  and  incor- 
rect ;"  and  as  to  style,  "  a  sentence  of  Johnson  is  like 
a  pair  of  breeches,  an  article  of  dress,  divided  into 
two  parts,  eaual  in  length,  breadth,  and  substance, 
with  a  protuberance  before  and  behind."  The  con- 
tour oifJLr.  Landor's  figure  can  hardly  be  so  graceful 
as  that  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  if  his  dress-breeches 
are  made  in  this  fashion,  and  *'  his  Florentine  uilor 
*ver  fails  to  fit  him."  See  vol.  i.  p.  996,  and  p.  18S, 
le. 


[July, 

so  rancorous  against  that  miserable  Queen 
Caroline  1  You  have  half  choked  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  one  bf  her  champions,  and  the  mar- 
shal of  her  coffin's  royal  progress  through 
London,  with  a  reeking  panegyric,  in  your 
dedication  to  him  of  a  volume  of  your 
Talks.* 

L.  I  mistook  Wilson  for  an  uncompro* 
mising  Radical.  As  to  his  and  Canning's 
mobled  Queen,  I  confess  I  owed  her  a 
grudge  for  disrespect  to  me  at  Como  long 
before. 

N.  How  \  Were  you  personally  ac- 
quainted with  her  1 

L.  Not  at  all :  she  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Walter  Savage 
Landor  upon  earth,  or  she  would  have  taken 
care  that  I  should  not  be  stopt  by  her  porter 
at  the  lodge-gate,  when  I  took  a  fancy  to 
pry  into  the  beauties  of  her  pleasure-ground. 
N,  Then  her  disrespect  to  you  was  not 
only  by  deputy,  but  even  without  her  cog- 
nizance  \ 
L.  Just  so. 

N.  And  that  was  the  offence  for  which 
you  assailed  her  with  such  violent  invective 
after  her  death  1 

L.  Oh  no !  it  might  possibly  have  sharp- 
ened it  a  little  ;  but  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  a 
censor  of  morals,  to  mark  my  reprobation 
of  her  having  grown  fat  and  wrinkled  in  her 
old  age.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  correct 
the  flattering  picture  drawn  of  her  by  that 
caitiff  Canning.  You  know  the  contempt 
of  Demosthenes  for  Ca'nning. 
N.  Demosthenes,  too ! 
L.  Yes,  in  my  dialogue  between  him  and 
Eubulides,  he  delineates  Canning  as  a  clum- 
sy and  vulgar  man. 

N.  Every  one  knows  that  he  was  a  man 
of  remarkably  fine  person  and  pleasing 
manners. 

L.  Never  mind  that — A  vulgar  and  clum- 
sy man,  a  market-place  demagogue,  lifted 
on  a  honey-barrel  by  grocers  and  slave- 
merchants,  with  a  dense  crowd  around  him, 
who  listen  in  rapture  because  his  jargon  is 
unintelligible.t  Demosthenes,  you  know, 
was  a  Liverpool  electioneering  agent,  so  he 
knew  all  about  Canning  and  his  tricks,  and 
his  abstraction  of  j£14',000  sterling  from 
the  public  treasury  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  shameful  flight  to  Lesbos,  that  is 
Lisbon.:|; 

iV.  Has  England  produced  no  honest  men 
of  eminence,  Mr.  Landor  1 
£..  Very  few  j  I  can,  however,  name  two 

♦Vol.  ill.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  245. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  S47.  This  charge  against  Canning  if 
repeated  at  vol.  iii.  p.  186, 187,  and  again  at  vol.  iv. 
p.  193. 
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■Archbishop  Boulter  and  Philip  Savn^e.  1 1 
(J  not  certain  thai  I  bKouM  ever  have' 
ibiougbt  of  recording  iheir  merits,  if  their 
«onnexioD  with  my  own  family  had  not  often 
.lemindeU  me  of  ihein  ;  we  do  not  always 
»ear  in  mind  very  relentively  what  is  due  to 
1,  unless  there  ie  something'  at  home  to 
late  the  recollection.  Boulter,  Primate 
of  Ireland,  saved  that  kingdom  from  pesti- 
lence ond  famine  in  1729,  by  supplying  the 
poor  with  bread,  medicines,  attendance,  and 
Mery  possible  comfort  and  accommodation. 


>  fewer  ill 
wiee  a  day. 


after  this 


Again,  in  1740  and  1741, 
950,000  persons  were  fed, 
principally  at  his  expense, 
ieriDinly  the  most  disinlere! 
humane,  the  most  beoeficent, 
it  is  little  to  say,  the  Diost  enlightened 
learned  man  that  ever  guided  the  counsels 
lit  H  kingdom.'  Mr.  Philip  Savage,  Chan- 
fetlot  of  the  Exchequer,  married  his  wife's 
sister,  of  his  own  name,  but  very  distantly 
related.  This  minister  was  so  irreproach- 
able, lliBl  even  Swifi  could  find  no  fault 
with  hira.f  He  kept  a  groom  in  livery,  and 
two  saddle-horses.]: 

A'.  Is  it  possible  !  And  these  greot  men 
were  of  your  family.  Mr.  Landor! 

L.  I  have  told  you  so,  sir— Philip  was 
one  of  my  Savage  ancestors,  and  he  and 
Boulter  married  sisters,  who  were  also 
Savage  s.$ 

A".  You  have  lived  a  good  while  in  Italy  1 
Tou  like  the  Italians,  I  believe  I 

L.  I  despise  and  abominate  the  Ilnlians  ; 
and  I  have  token  some  pains  lo  show  it  in 
various  ways.  During  my  lonp  residence 
At  Florence  I  was  the  only  Englishman 
there,  [  believe,  who  never  went  to  court, 
Jenving  it  lo  my  hatter,  who  was  a  very 
honest  man,  and  my  breeches-maker,  who 
Dever  failed  to  fit  me.!|  The  Italians  were 
■Iwa^s — far  exceeding  all  other  nations — 

Earsimonioua  and  avaricious,  the  Tuscans 
eyond  all  other  Italian^',  the  Florentines 
beyond  all  other  Tuscans.*! 

N.  But  even  Saul  was  softened  by  mu 
■ic  :  surely  that  of  Italy  must  have  some 
times  soothed  you  \ 

L.  Opera  was,  among  the  Romans,  labor 
t»  *ptra  prttiuin,  &c.  It  now  signifies  lh( 
nost  conlemptible  of  performances,  the 
vilest  office  of  the  feet  and  tongue."* 

A'.  But  the  sculptors,  the  painters,  the 
•rcbitcGis  of  Italy  1  You  smile  disdainfully. 
Sir.  Landor ! 

Ij,  I   do ;  their  sculpture  and  painting 


•  Vol  nr.  p.  61. 93,  no 
t  Also,  vol.iil.  p.92. 
n  Vel.  i.  p.  165. 
••Vol.l.p.S19. 


I  Vol.  ili.  p,99,n 
1  Vol.  i.  p.  919. 


have  been  employed  on  most  ignoble  ob- 
jects— on  scourgers  and  hangmen,  on  beg- 
garly cnihosiasts  and  base  impostors.  Look 
at  the  two  masterpieces  of  the  pencil ;  the 
Tranofiguralion  of  Raphoil,  and  the  St.  Je- 
rome of  Correggio  ;  can  anything  be  more 
incongruous,  any  thing  more  contrary  to 
truth  and  history  T 

N.  There  have  been  able  Italian  writers 
both  in  verse  and  prose  ! 

L.  In  verse  not  many,  in  prose  hardly 
any. 

N.  Boccaccio  1 

/..  He  ia  entertaining. 

iV.  Machiaveili  1 

L.  A  coarse  comedian.f 

N.  You  honor  Arioslo  1 

X.  I  do  not.     Ariosto  is  a  plagiary,  the 

ost  so  of  all  poets.  Ariosto  is  negligent ; 
bis  plan  inarti^cial,  defective,  bad-^ 

jV.  Yon  protect  Tasso  1 

L.  I  do,  especially  against  his  French 

N.  Bnt  you  esteem  the  French  1 
L.  1  despise  and  abominate  the  French. 
N.  And  their  literature  1 
L.  And  their  literature.    As  lo  their  po- 
ets', bad  as  Ariosto  is,  divide  the  Orlando 
into  three  parts,  and  take  the  worst  of  them, 
and  ahhough  it  may  contain  a  large  portioit 
of  extremely  vile  poetry,  it  will    contain 
lore  of  good  than  the  whole  French  lan- 
■uage.5 
iV.  Is  Boilcau  so  very  contemptiblel 
L.  Beneath  contempt.     He  is  a  grub.il 
A'.   Racine  / 

L.  Diffuse,  feeble,  and,  like  Boileaii, 
neanly  thievish.  The  most  admired  verse 
if  Racine  is  stolen,  so  is  almost  every  other 
that  is  of  any  valuc.T 

N.  But  Voltaire,  Mr.  Landor  1 
L.  Voltaire,  sir,  was  a  man  of  abilities, 
nd  author  of  many  passable  epigrams,  be- 
ides  those  which  are  contained  in  his  trage- 
dies and  heroics,  though,  like  Parisian  lac- 
keys, they  are  usually  the  smartest  when 
out  of  place."  I  tell  you  that  I  detest  and 
abominate  every  thing  French. tf 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  109,  nole.  t  Vol,  iJ.  p.  252. 

tVol  i.p.asw,  »Vol.i.p.S90. 

II  See  til.  Landor's  Polite  Conversation  with  D« 
Lillo,  vol,  i.  and  nuie  at  the  enil,  p.  300, 310. 

IT  Vol.  1.  p.  293,  294.  •■  Vo!.  i.  p.  254. 

It  Wb,  however,  Bad  Mr,  Landor  giving  the 
French  credit  for  their  proceedincs  in  one  remark- 
able instance,  and  it  is  so  leldoin  that  we  catch  him 
ia  guild  hamorwith  anv  thing,  that  we  will  nul  miss 
an  opportantiy  orexhibiting  bim  in  an  amiable  ti^ht. 
This  champion  ofihelibertlesofihe  world,  who  has 
cracked  his  laags  in  endeavorinjc,  on  the  shores  of 
half ,  to  echo  the  latneat  of  Byron  over  Greece,  and 
who  denanneed  the  powais  of  Europe  for  KulTeriiis 
the  Dake  d'Anpialtine  ti  asiisi  his  couiia  Ferdi- 
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N*  Well,  Mr.  Landor,  we  have  rambled 
over  much  ground ;  we  ha?e  journeyed 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  found  all 
barren.    Let  us  return  home. 

L.  Before  we  do  so,  let  me  observe, 
that  among  several  noted  Italians  whom 
you  have  not  glanced  at,  there  is  one  whom 
I  revere — Alfieri.  He  was  the  greatest 
man  of  his  time  in  Europe,  though  not  ac- 
knowledged or  known  to  be  so  ;*  and  he 
well  knew  his  station  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
man.  Had  he  found  in  the  world  five 
equal  to  himself,  he  would  have  walked 
out  of  it  not  to  be  jostled.f 

N.  He  would  have  been  sillier,  then, 
than  the  flatulent  frog  in  the  fable.  Yet 
Alfieri's  was,  indeed,  no  ordinary  mind,  and 
he  would  have  been  a  greater  poet  than  he 
was,  had  he  been  a  better  man.  I  admire 
his  Bruto  Primo  as  much  as  you  do,  and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  you  give  your  suffrage  so 
heartily  in  favor  of  any  one. 

L,  Sir,  I  admire  the  man  as  much  as  I 
do  the  poet.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can 
measure  his  height ;  I  can. 

N.  Pop  !  there  you  go  !  you  have  got 
out  of  the  bottle  again,  and  are  swelling  and 
vaporing  up  to  the  clouds.  Do  lower  your- 
self to  my  humble  stature,  (I  am  six  feet 
four  in  my  slippers.)  Alfieri  reminds  me 
of  Byron.     What  of  him  1 

L.  A  sweeper  of  the  Haram.|  A  sweep- 
er of  the  Haram  is  equally  in  false  costume 
whether  assuming  the  wreath  of  Museeus  or 
wearing  the  bonnet  of  a  captain  of  Suliotes. 
/  ought  to  have  been  chosen  a  leader  of  the 
Greeks.  I  would  have  led  them  against 
the  turbaned  Turk  to  victory,  armed  not 
with  muskets  or  swords,  but  with  bows  and 

nand  in  retaking  the  Trocadero,  yet  approves  of 
French  proceedings  in  Spain  on  a  previoas  occa- 
sion. Admiring  reader!  you  shall  hear  Sir  Oracle 
himself  again : — ''  The  laws  and  institutions  intro- 
duced by  the  French  into  Spain  were  excellent,  and 
the  king"  [Jaseph  Bonaparte!]  "  was  liberal, aflable. 
sensible,  and  humane."  Poor  Trelawney,  the  friend 
of  Byron,  is  made  to  talk  thus!  Both  Trelawney 
and  Odysseus  the  noble  Greek,  to  whom  he  address- 
es himself,  were  more  likely  to  participate  in  the 
"  indignation  of  a  high-minded  Spaniard,"  so  vivid- 
ly expressed  by  a  high-minded  Englishman  in  the 
following  sonnet: 

"  Wo  can  endure  that  he  should  wa«te  our  lands, 
Despoil  our  temples,  and,  by  sword  and  flame, 
Return  us  to  the  dust  from  which  we  came  ', 
Such  food  a  tyrant's  appetite  demands ; 
And  we  can  brook  the  thought,  that  by  his  handi 
Spain  may  bo  overpoworM,  and  he  possess, 
For  hid  delight,  a  solemn  wilderness. 
Where  all  the  oravo  lie  dead.    But,  when  of  bands 
That  he  will  break  for  us  he  dares  to  speak, 
Of  bcnefittf,  and  of  a  future  day 
When  our  enlightened  minds  shall  bless  his  sway — 
Then  the  strainM  heart  of  fortitude  proves  weak ; 
Oar  groans,  our  blushes,  our  pale  cheekh  doclare 
That  he  has  power  to  inflict  what  we  lack  strength  to  bear." 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  241.  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  S58. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  3OI.-V0I.  ii.  p.  223, 223. 
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arrows,  and  mailed  not  in  steel  cuirasses  or 
chain  armor,  but  in  cork  caps  and  cork 
shirts.  Nothing  is  so  cool  to  the  head  as 
cork,  and  by  the  use  of  cork  armor,  the 
soldier  who  cannot  swim  has  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  him  who  can.  At  the  head  of 
my  swimming  archers  I  would  have  aston- 
ished the  admirers  of  Leander  and  Byron 
in  the  Dardanelles ;  and  I  would  nave 
proved  myself  a  Duck  worth  two  of  the 
gallant  English  admiral  who  tried  in  vain 
to  force  that  passage.  The  Sultan  should 
have  beheld  us  in  Stamboul,  and  we  would 
have  fluttered  his  dovecot  within  the 
Capi 

N.  I  will  not  tempt  you  further.  Let 
us  proceed  to  business.  To  what  am  I  in- 
debted for  the  honor  of  this  visit,  Mr. 
Landor 1 

Ir.  I  sent  you  the  manuscript  of  a  new 
Imaginary  Conversation  between  Porson 
and  Sou  they. 

N,  A  sort  of  abnegation  of  your  former 
For  what  purpose  did  you  send  it  to 


For  your  perusal.    Have  you  read 


one. 
mel 

L. 
itl 

N.  I  have,  and  I  do  not  find  it  altogether 
new.       9 

L.    How? 

N.  I  have  seen  some  part  of  it  in  print 
before. 

L.    Where  1 

N.    In  a  production  of  your  own. 

L,    Impossible  1 

N.  In  a  rhymed  lampoon  printed  in 
London  in  1836.  It  is  called  ^'  A  Satire  on 
Satirists,  and  Admonition  to  Detractors.'' 
Do  you  know  such  a  thing  1 

Ir.  {Jlside,  Unluckily!  some  good-na- 
tured friend  has  sent  him  that  suppressed 
pamphlet.)  Yes,  Mr.  North ;  a  poetical 
manifesto  of  mine  with  that  title  was  print- 
ed but  not  published. 

N,  No,  only  privately  distributed  among 
friends.  It  contained  some  reflections  on 
Wordsworth. 

L.    It  did. 

N.    Why  did  you  suppress  it  1 

L.  Because  I  was  ashamed  of  it.  By- 
ron and  others  had  anticipated  me.  I  had 
produced  nothing  either  new  or  true  to 
damage  Wordsworth. 

N,  Yet  you  have  now,  in  this  article 
that  you  offer  me,  reproduced  the  same 
stale  gibes. 

Ir.  But  I  have  kept  them  in  salt  for  six 
years :  they  will  now  have  more  flavor.  I 
have  added  some  spice,  too. 

N.  Which  you  found  wrapt  up  in  <dd 
leaves  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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L,     Kot   iTie  whole    of  it ;  &  pari 
ren    to    me    by    Bcquaintanccs    of    ihe 
poet. 

N.  Eavesdroppers  aboul  RyJat  Mount 
•od  Trinity  Lodge.  It  was  hardly  worth 
your  QCFcplancc. 

Tlien  you  refuse  my  article. 
It  is  a  rare  article,  Mr.  Landor — a 
brave    caricature    of    many   persons    and 
tfaiags;  bill,  before  I  consent  to  frame  it  in 
ebony,  we  must  come  to  some  underBland- 
ing  about  other  parts   of  the  suppressed 
pamphlet.     Here  it  is.     I  tind  thai  in  this 
atrabilarious  efTusioa  you  have  treated  our- 
wlves  very  scurvily.     At  page  9  I  see, 
"  Sooner  limit  Tuacnn  Vullambtosa  lack  wood, 
Ihan  Brilam,  Gtuli.alieot,  Billin|ja|'alo,  and  Dlack- 

Then  there  ia  a  note  at  page  lO  :  "  Who 
ean  account  for  ihe  eulogies  of  Blackicood 
on  Sotheby's  Homer  as  compared  with 
Pope's  and  Cowper'sl  Eulogy  is  not  re- 
ported to  be  the  side  he  lies  upon,  in  gene- 
>I."  On  the  same  page,  and  the  next, 
ou  say  of  Us,  high  Churchmea  and  high 
'oties, 

Beneath  the  baitlementi  of  Roljrood 
'here  never  squanaii  s  mora  sorJiii  brood 
■~'        thai  wbicb  now,  aoroas  tlio  cloned  perch, 

ens  Ihe  claw  sod  icreama   for    Court   and 
Ctiueh." 

Tben  again  at  page  12, — 

"  Look  behind  yoii,  loot ! 
'h«Te  Hvan  Ironi  the  Treasury,  dull  ami  itj  ta 
'he  leiTOJ  in  winier,  Gilford  and  MaiLhias. 

Iter  and  bisvet  Peler  Pindar  itnrted, 
\i  nngtd  around  liim  all  tha  ligbtei-hcaited. 
'hen  Peiet  Pindar  sank  into  decline, 
I  IVom  fail  hole  sprang  Paler  Potcupine." 

^\  which  is  noibing  to  us,  but  what  does 
illaxliol 

"  Him  W.  .  Bon  tollow-d'- 
Why  Ihoie  dots,  Mr.  Landor  1 

Him  W  , .  son  fono«-'d,  of  congBnial  q  ntll, 
A*neiutlied>rEDD<Ino1easprone  lo  ill. 
Walool,  or  Etiglith  benii.  had  Engliih  pen, 
Buffoon  be  might  be,  bin  foe  Into  was  nuns  ; 
Nor  plumed  and  mounteil  in  Profej«oi's  chair 
Offer  d  to  grin  for  wages  al  a  fair." 
The  rest  !b  too  foul-mouthed  for  repetition. 
Tou  are  a  man  of  nasty  ideas,  Mr.  Landor. 
Toil  append  a  note,  in  which,  without  ony 
■atborily  but  common  rumor,  you  exhibit 
learned  Professor  as  an  important  con- 
tributor to  Blackwood,  especially  in  those 
■races  of  delicate  wit  so  attractive  to  bis 
mbscribers.      Vou    declare,  too,  thai    we 
it   under  cover,  ncd  only  for  spite  and 
Bay  {  that  honeslcr  and  wiser  satirists  were 
rave,  that— 

Their  eoorieoua   soldiership,  oulshining  onri, 
Hounied  the  engine  and  took  aim  from  lowers ;" 


But  that 

"  From  putrid  ditches  we  more  safely  flghi. 
And  push  our  zig-zag  parallel*  by  nlgtii.'' 

Again,  at  page  19 — 

"  Tbe  Genlleman's,  Ihe  Lady's  wc  huve  aeen, 
Now  Idusifca  forth  the  Blackguard's  Mngazine; 
And  (Heaven  from  joinl-siock  companiea   pro- 
Dustman  and  nighlman  issue  their  pro  spec  1  Us," 

L.  {who  has  sale  luuning,  teit/t  a  broad 
grin,  while  Mr.  North  was  getting  rather 
red  in  the  fact.)  Really,  Mr.  North,  consid- 
ering that  you  have  followed  the  trade  of  a 
currier  for  the  last  thirty  years,  you  are 
remarkably  sensitive  to  any  little  experi- 
ment on  your  own  skin.  But  what  has  my 
unpublished  satire  to  do  with  our  present 
aflair  1 

A'.  The  answer  to  that  question  I  will 
borrow  from  the  satire  itself,  as  you  choose 
to  term  your  scurrilous  lampoon.  Our 
present  affair,  then,  is  to  consider  whether 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  Imaginary  Conver- 
sation writer,  in  rushlight  emulation  of  the 
wax-candles  that  illumine  our  Noctes,  shall 
be  raised,  as  he  aspires,  to  the  dignity  of 
Fellow  of -the  Blackwood  Society.  In  the 
note  at  page  13  of  the  said  lampoon,  you 
state  that  "Lord  Byron  declared  that  no 
gentleman  could  write  in  Blackwood  ;"  and 
ask,  "Has  this  assertion  been  ever 
roved  by  esperimenti"  Now,  Mr, 
dor,  as  you  have  thus  adopted  and  of- 
re-echoed  Lord  Byron's  opinion,  that 
no  gentleman  could  write  in  Blackwood,  and 
yet  wish  lo  enroll  yourself  among  our 
writers,  what  is  the  inference  1 

L.  That  I  confess  myself  no  gentleman, 
you  would  infer.  /  make  no  such  confes- 
sion. I  would  disprove  Byron's  assertion, 
by  making  the  experiment. 

N.  Vou  do  us  too  much  honor.  Yet  re- 
flect, Mr  Landor.  After  the  character  you 
have  given  us,  would  you  verily  seek  lo  be 
of  our  fraternity!  You  who  have  de- 
iced  us  so  grandiloquently — you  who 
claim  credit  for  lofty  and  disinterested 
principles  of  action  \  Recollect  that  you 
have  represented  us  as  the  worthy  men  who 
•  turned  into  ridicule  Lamb,  Keats, 
Hazlitt,  Coleridge — (diverse  metals  curi- 
ly  graduated!) — all  in  short,  who,  re- 
cently dead,  are  now  dividing  among  them 
■  admiration  of  their  country.  What- 
ever  could  lessen  their  estimation;  whnt- 
ever  could  injure  their  fortune  ;  whatever 
ould  make  their  poverty  more  bitter; 
whatever  could  tend  to  cast  down  their  as- 
pirations after  fame ;  whatever  had  a  ten- 
dency lo  drive  them  to  the  grave  which 
has  opened  to  tbein,  was  incessantly 
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brought  into  action  against  them  by  us 
zealots  for  religion  and  laws.  A  more  de- 
liberate, a  more  torturing  murder,  never 
was  committed,  than  the  murder  of  Keats. 
The  chief  perpetrator  of  his  murder  knew 
beforehand  that  he  could  not  be  hanged  for 
it.    These  are  your  words,  Mr.  Landor. 

Ir.  I  do  not  deny  them. 

N.  And  in  regard  to  the  taste  of  the 
common  public  for  Blackwood's  Cordials, 
you  have  said  that,  to  those  who  are  habit- 
uated to  the  gin-shop,  the  dram  is  suste- 
nance, and  they  feel  themselves  both  un- 
comfortable and  empty  without  the  hot  ex- 
citement. Blackwood* 8  is  really  a  gin-pal- 
ace. 

L.  All  this  I  have  both  said  and  printed, 
and  the  last  sentence  you  have  just  read 
from  my  satire  is  preceded  by  one  that 
you  have  not  read.  An  expos«ire  of  the 
impudence  and  falsehood  of  BiackwootPs 
Magazine  is  not  likely  to  injure  its  charac- 
ter, or  diminish  the  number  of  its  subscri' 
hers  ;  and  in  this  sentence  you  have  the  se- 
cret of  my  desire  to  become  a  contributor 
to  Blackwood.  I  want  a  popular  vehicle 
to  convey  my  censures  to  the  world, 
especially  on  Wordsworth.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  any  love  for  you  and  your 
brotherhood,  Mr.  North.  But  I  dislike  you 
less  than  I  do  Wordsworth  ;  and  1  frankly 
own  to  you,  that  the  fame  of  that  man  is  a 
perpetual  blister  to  my  self-love. 

N.  Your  habitual  contemplation  of  his 
merits  has  confused  you  into  a  notion  that 
they  are  your  own,  and  you  think  him  an 
usurper  of  the  laurel  crown  that  is  yours  by 
the  divine  right  of  genius.  What  an  un- 
happy monomania !  Still,  your  application 
for  redress  to  us  is  unaccountable.  You 
should  know  that  we  Black  Foresters,  law- 
less as  you  may  suppose  us,  are  Words- 
worth's liegemen.  He  is  our  intellectual 
Chief.  Wc  call  him  the  General  I  We  are 
ever  busy  in  promoting  his  fame. 

Zr.  You  are  always  blowing  hot  and  cold 
on  it,  and  have  done  so  for  years  past. 
One  month  you  place  him  among  the  stars, 
the  next  as  low  as  the  daisies. 

N.  And  rightly  too;  for  both  are  the 
better  for  his  presence. 

L.  But  you  alternately  worship  and  in- 
sult him,  as  some  people  do  their  wooden 
idols. 

N.  If  you  must  learn  the  truth,  then,  be 
has  been  to  us,  in  one  sense,  nothing  bet- 
ter than  an  unfeeling  wooden  idol.  Some 
of  U8  have  been  provoked  by  his  indifier- 
6Dce  to  our  powers  of  annoyance,  and  his 
ingratitude  in  not  repaying  euloflry  in  kind. 
We  have  among  ourselves  a  gander  or  two. 
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(no  offence  Mr.  Landor,)  that,  forgetting 
they  are  webfooted,  pretend  to  a  perch  on 
the  tall  bay-tree  of  Apollo,  and,  though 
heavy  of  wing,  are  angry  with  Wordsworth 
for  not  encouraging  their  awkward  jflights. 
They,  like  you,  accuse  him  of  jealousy,  for- 
sooth !  That  is  the  reason  that  they  are  now 
gabbling  at  his  knees,  now  hissing  at  his 
heels.  Moreover,  our  caprices  are  not  un- 
useful  to  our  interests.  We  alternately  pique 
and  soothe  our  readers  bythem,and  so  keep 
our  customers.  As  day  is  partitioned  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  so  has  the  public 
taste  as  to  Wordsworth  been  divided  be- 
tween his  reverers  and  the  followers  of  the 
Jeffrey  heresy.  After  a  lengthened  winter, 
Wordsworth's  glory  is  now  in  the  long 
summer  days ;  all  good  judgments  that 
lay  torpid  have  been  awakened,  and  the 
light  prevails  against  the  darkness.  But  as 
bats  and  owls,  the  haters  of  light,  are  ever 
most  restless  in  the  season  when  nights 
are  shortest,  so  are  purblind  egotists  most 
uneasy  when  their  dusky  range  is  contrac* 
ted  by  the  near  approach  and  sustained  as- 
cendency of  genius.  We  now  put  up  a 
screen  for  the  weak-sighted,  now  withdraw 
it  from  stronger  eyes  ;  thus  we  plague  and 
please  all  parties. 

L.  Except  Wordsworth,  whose  eyelids 
are  too  tender  to  endure  his  own  lustre 
reflected  and  doubled  on  the  focus  of  your 
burnished  brass.  He  dreads  the  fate  of 
Milton,  ^^blasted  with  excess  of  light." 

N,  Thank  you,  sir  ;  that  is  an  ingenious 
way  of  accounting  for  Wordsworth's  neg- 
lect of  our  luminous  pages.  Yet  it  rather 
sounds  like  irony,  coming  from  Mr.  Walter 
Savac^e  Landor  to  the  editor  of  *'  The  (Not 
Gentleman's)  Magazine. 

L.  Pshaw !  still  harping  on  my  Satire. 

N.  In  that  Satire  you  have  charged 
Wordsworth  with  having  talked  of  South- 
ey's  poetry  as  not  worth  five  shillings  a 
ream.  So  long  as  you  refrained  from  pub' 
lishing  this  invidious  imputation,  even 
those  few  among  Wordsworth's  friends 
who  knew  that  you  had  printed  it,  (Southey 
himself  among  the  number,)  might  think  it 
discreet  to  leave  the  calumny  unregarded. 
But  I  observe  that  you  have  renewed  it,  in 
a  somewhat  aggravated  form,  in  the  Arti- 
cle that  you  now  wish  me  to  publish.  Yoa 
here  allege  that  Wordsworth  represented 
Southey  as  an  author,  all  whose  poetry 
was  not  worth  five  shillings.  You  and! 
both  know  that  Wordsworth  would  not 
deign  to  notice  such  an  accusation. 
Through  good  and  evil  report  the  brav« 
man  persevered  in  his  ascent  to  the  moiin- 
taio-topy  without  ever  even  tonung  twuA 
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lAok  upon  the  rabble  thai  was  hooting 
^m  from  its  base;  and  he  is  not  likely 
sow  to  heed  such  a  chnrge  an  this.  But  his 
friends  may  now  ask,  on  whnt  atilhority  it 
U  published  1  Was  it  to  you,  Mr.  Waller 
Snvage  Lnndor,  whom  Souihey  (in  his 
strange  affection  fof  the  name  of  Wat)  had 
honored  with  so  much  kindneBs — to  you 
vhose  "matin-chirpings"  ho  had  so  gener- 
ously encouraged,  (us  he  did  John  Jones's 
"mellower  song',"*) — was  it  to  you  that 
Wordsworth  delivered  so  injurious  a  judg- 
ment on  the  works  of  your  pntron  1  If  so, 
what  was  your  reply  1 

L.  Whether  it  was  expressed  to  myself 
or  not,  is  of  little  consequence;  it  has 
Wen  studiously  repented,  and  even  printed 
by  others  ns  well  as  by  mc. 

JV.  By  whom. 

L.  That,  too,  is  of  no  importance  to  ibe 
fact. 

JV.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  ihi 
BO  fact,  and  that  Wordsworth  never  littered 
any  thing  like  such  an  opinion  in  the  sense 
thai  you  report  it.  He  and  Souitiey  havr 
been  constant  neighbors  and  intimate 
friends  for  forty  years;  there  has  nevei 
been  the  slightest  interruption  to  thcii 
iriendehip.  Every  one  that  knows  Words- 
worth is  aware  of  his  frank  and  fearless 
openness  inconvereation.  Helms  been  be. 
■Gt  for  the  last  half  century,  not  only  by 
Eenutne  admirers,  but  by  the  curious 
Kile  of  all  ranks,  and  of  many  nati 
■nd  aometimes  by  envious  and  designing 
listeners,  who  have  misrepresented 
Sorted  bia  casual  expression! 
Qf  negligent  and  infelicitouicompoEition  are 
numerous  in  Southey,  as  in  most  volumin- 
ous authors.  Suppose  some  particular  pas- 
MLgeofthis  kind  lo  have  been  under  dis- 
flussion,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "  I  would  not  give  live  shillings  n 
leam  for  such  poetry  as  thai."  Southey  him- 
aelf  would  only  smile,  (he  had  probably 
beard  Wordsworth  express  himself  to  the 
aame  effect  a  hundred  times;)  but 
■idiouB  hearer  catches  at  the  phrase,  and 
reports  it  ns  Wordsworth's  sweeping  de- 
nunciation of  all'ihe  poetry  thai  his  friend 
IiB*  ever  written,  in  deliancc  of  all  the  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  to  be  met;  with,  not 
•nly  in  Wordsworth  s  every-day 
tioo,  but  in  his  published  works.  Tbi 
BO  man  for  whose  genius  Mr.  Wordsworth 
faas  more  steadily  or  consistently  testified 
llis  admiration  than  for  Southey's  ;  there 
<gonc  for  whom,  and  for  whose  character  he 
hat  evinced  more  affection  and  respect.  You 

ivr1«llMiii«^  urfant  Uiprolong 
I  wia  Butlowsf  vDb^.*'— LkFOvii. 
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and  I,  who  have  both  read  his  works,  and 
Iked  and  talked  with  the  Old  Man  of  the 
inutain,  know  that  perfectly  welt.  You 
vc  perhaps  been  under  his  roof,  at  Rydal 

Mount  1  1  have ;  and  over  his  dining-room 
■place  I  observed,  as  hundreds  of  his  visil- 
.  must  have  done,  live  portraits— Ghau- 
t's, Bacon's,  Spenser's,  Shokspeare'a,  and 

Milton's,  in  one  line.  On  the  same  line  is 
■list  on  the  right  of  these,  and  a  portrait 
the  le^;  and  there  are  no  other  orna- 
nis  on  that  wuli  of  iho  apartment.     That 

bust  and  that  portrait  are  both  of  Southey, 

the  man  whom  you  pretend  he  has  so  under- 
cd!     By  the  by,  no  one  has  been  more 

ardent  in  praise  of  Wordsworth  than  your- 

.  You  allude  to  the  first  dialogue  be- 
tween Souihey  and  Person,  in  Vol.  i.  of  my 
Imaginary  Conversations. 

JV.  Not  to  (hat  only,  though  in  thatdia- 
:ogue  there  are  sentiments  much  at  variance 
ivith  those  which  yo-i  would  now  give  out 
IS  Porson'a.  For  example,  remember  what 
Person  there  says  of  the  LnoJamia. 

.     The  most  fervid  expression  in  com- 

idalion  of  it  is  printed  as  Porson's  im- 
properly, as  the  whole  context  shows.     It 
'ould  have  been  Southey's. 
J^.     So  1  perceive  you  say  in  this  new  di- 
oguc;  and  such  a  mode  of  attempting  to 
rn  your  back  on  yourself,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  your  friend  Lord  Castlereagh's 
rhetoric,  will  be  pronounced,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  care  a  bawbee  about  the  debate, 
as  not  only  ludicrous  but  pitiably  shabby. 
Keep  your  seat,  Mr.  Landor,  and  keep  your 
temper  for  once  in  your  life.     Let  us  cxam- 

Into  this  pretended  mistake  in  your  for- 
dialogue  about  Lnodiimia.     Well,  as 

are  up,  do  me  the  favor,  sir,  lo  mount 
the  ladder,  and  take  down  from  yon  top 
shelf  the  first  volume  of  your  Conversations. 
Up  in  the  corner,  on  the  left  hand  next  the 
ceiling.  You  see  L  have  given  you  a  high 
place. 

L.  Here  is  the  book,  Mr.  North;  it  is 
covered  with  dual  ond  cobwebs. 

JV".  The  fate  of  classics,  Mr.  Landor. 
They  are  above  the  reach  of  the  house- 
maid, except  when  she  brings  the 
Turk's  Head  to  bear  upon  them.  Now  let 
us  turn  to  the  list  of  errata  in  this  iirat 
volume.  We  are  directed  to  turn  to  page 
52,  line  *,  and  for  svgar-bakers,  read  sugar- 
lakers'  wives.  I  turn  to  the  page  and  find 
the  error  corrected  by  yourself;  as  are  all 
the  press  errors  in  these  volumes,  which 
were  presented  by  you  to  a  friend.  I 
bought  the  whole  set  for  an  old  song  at  a 
sale.     You  see  that  the  omitted  word  ici'tc* 
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U  carefully  snpplied  by  yourself,  in  your 
own  handwriting,  Mr.  Landor.  On  the 
same  page,  only  five  lines  below  this  cor* 
rection,  is  the  indentical  passage  that  you 
would  now  transfer  from  Porson  to  Southey. 
Why  did  you  not  affix  Porson's  name  to 
the  passage  then,  when  you  were  so  vigi- 
lantly perfecting  the  very  pagel  Why 
does  no  such  correction  appear  even  in  the 
printed  list  of  errata  1  Let  us  read  the  pas- 
sage. ^'A  current  of  rich  and  bright 
thoughts  runs  throughout  the  poem.  Pin- 
dar himself  would  not,  on  that  subject, 
have  braced  or  e  into  more  nerve  and  fresh- 
ness, nor  Euripides  have  inspired  into  it 
more  tenderness  and  passion.  * 

L.  Mr.  North,  I  repeat  that  that  sentence 
should  have  been  printed  as  Southey's,  not 
Porson's. 

JV*.  Yet  it  is  quite  consistent  with  a  pre- 
ceding sentence  which  you  can  by  no  in- 
fenuity  of  after-thought  withdraw  from 
orson ;  for  the  whole  context  forbids  the 
possibility  of  its  transition.  What  does 
rorson  there  testify  of  the  Laodamia  1 
That  it  is  *'  a  composition  such  as  Sopho- 
cles might  have  exulted  to  own  /"—and  a  part 
of  one  of  its  stanzas  ^'  might  have  been  heard 
with  shouts  of  rapture  in  the  Elysium  the 
poet  descr^es,^^\  These  expressions  are 
at  least  as  fervid  as  those  which  you  would 
reclaim  from  Porson,  now  that  like  a  pet- 
tifogging practitioner,  you  want  to  retain 
him  as  counsel  against  the  most  illustrious 
of  Southey's  friends — the  individual  of 
whom  in  this  same  dialogue  you  cause  Sou- 
they to  ask,  "  What  man  ever  existed  who 
spent  a  more  retired,  a  more  inofifensive,  a 
more  virtuous  life,  than  Wordsworth,  or 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  59. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  51.  Few  persons  will  think  that  Mr. 
Lindor's  driO,  which  is  obvious  enough,  could  be 
favored  if  these  passages  could  be  aU  shuffled  over 
to  Mr.  Sonthev.  It  would  be  unwise  and  inconsis- 
tent in  Mr  Landor  of  all  men  to  intimate  that 
Soathey's  judgment  in  poetry  was  inferior  to  Por- 
son's; for  Southey  has  been  so  singular  as  to  laud 
some  of  Mr.  Lanaor's,  and  Mr.  Landor  has  been  so 
grateful  as  to  proclaim  Southey  the  sole  critic  of 
modern  times  wno  has  shown  *'  a  delicate  perception 
in  poetry."  It  is  rash,  loo,  in  him  to  insinuate  that 
Southey^s  opinion  could  be  influenced  by  his  friend- 
ship; for  he,  the  most  amiable  of  men,  was  never- 
theless a  friend  of  Mr.  Landor  also.  But  the  only 
object  of  this  arguinent  is  to  show  how  mal-adroitly 
Mr.  Landor  plays  at  thimbleri^.  He  lets  us  see  him 
shift  the  pea.  As  for  the  praise  and  censure  con- 
tained in  nis  dialogues,  we  have  no  doubt  that  any 
one  concerned  willingly  makes  him  a  present  of 
both.  It  is  but  returning  bad  money  to  Diogenes. 
It  is  all  Mr.  Landor's;  and,  lest  there  should  be  any 
doubt  about  the  matter,  he  has  Uiken  care  to  tell  us 
that  he  has  not  inserted  in  his  dialogues  a  single 
sentence  written  by,  or  recorded  of,  the  persons  unio 
are  sapposed  to  hold  them.— See  voL  i.  p.  96,  end  of 
«oCe. 
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who  has  adorned  it  with  nobler  studies  V^ 
— and  what  does  Porson  answer  1  ^^  I  be- 
lieve  so  ;  I  have  always  heard  it ;  and 
those  who  attack  him  with  uirulence  or  with 
levity  are  men  of  no  morality  and  no  reflect 
tion.  Thus  you  print  Wordsworth's 
praise  in  rubric,  and  fix  it  on  the  walls, 
and  then  knock  your  head  against  them. 
You  must  have  a  bard  skull,  Mr.  Landor. 

L.  Be  civil,  Mr.  North,  or  I  will  brain 
you. 

JV*.  Pooh,  pooh,  man !  all  your  Welsh 
puddles,  which  you  call  pools,  wouldn't 
hold  my  brains.  To  return  to  your  prof- 
fered article,  there  is  one  very  ingenious 
illustration  in  it.  ^*  Diamonds  sparkle  the 
most  brilliantly  on  heads  stricken  by  the 
palsy." 

L.  Yes ;  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  there 
struck  out  a  new  and  beautiful,  though 
somewhat  melancholy  thought. 

JV.  New !  My  food  man,  it  isn't  yours ; 
you  have  purloined  those  diamonds. 

L.  From  whoml 

JV*.  From  the  very  poet  you  would  dis- 
parage— Word  s  worth. 

"  Diamonds  dart  their  brightest  lustre 
From  the  palsy-shaken  head." 

Those  lines  have  been  in  print  above  twenty 
years. 

Ir.  An  untoward  coincidence  of  idea  be- 
tween us. 

JV*.  Both  original,  no  doubt ;  only,  as  Puff 
says  in  the  Critic^  one  of  you  thought  of  it 
the  first,  that's  all.  Bat  how  busy  would 
Wordsworth  be,  and  how  we  should  laugh 
at  him  for  his  pains,  if  he  were  to  set  about 
reclaiminfir  the  thousands  of  ideas  that  have 
been  pilfered  from  him,  and  have  been  made 
the  staple  of  volumes  of  poems,  sermons,  and 
philosophical  treatises  without  end!  He 
makes  no  stir  about  such  larcenies.  And 
what  a  coil  have  you  made  about  that  eter- 
nal sea-shell,  which  you  say  he  stole  from 
you,  and  which,  we  know,  is  the  true  and 
trivial  cause  of  your  hostility  towards  him ! 

L.  Surely,  I  am  an  ill-used  man,  Mr. 
North.  My  poetry,  if  not  worth  five  shil- 
lings, nor  thanks,  nor  acknowledgment,  was 
yet  worth  borrowing  and  putting  on.  I,  the 
author  of  Ge^tr,  Mr.  North — do  you  mark 
mel 

JV*.  Yes ;  the  author  of  Gebir  and  Gebims 
— think  of  that,  St.  Crispin  and  St.  Oris* 
pinus ! 

Sing  me  the  fates  of  Gkbir,  and  the  Nymph 
Who  challenged  Tamar  to  a  wrestling-match. 
And  on  the  issue  pledged  her  precious  shell. 
"  Above  her  knees  she  drew  the  robe  succinct, 
Above  her  breast,  and  just  below  her  arms. 

•  yoLLp.40. 
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.    -    .     ..- , , lingsheep; 

The  Bli»ep  sUe  carried  easy  as  a  cloak, 
And  leA  the  loser  blubbering  riom  his  fall, 
And  for  his  vanish'd  muilon.    "  Nymph  divine '. 
I  cannoi  wail  describing  how  she  cume ; 
MygUaceiimlighied  on  her  nimble  feci; 
Her  feiet  rcseinbkd  those  long  shells  explored 
By  him  who,  to  bcfrlepd  his  Meed's  dim  si°ht, 
Would  blow  the  pungent  ponder  in  his  eye."* 

Is  that  receipt  for  horse  eye-powder  to  be 
found  in  While's  Furriery,  Mr.  Landor  1 

L.  Perhaps  not,  .Mr.  North.  Will  you 
cease  your  fooling,  and  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed 1  "I,"  the  author  of  Gibir,  "never 
lamented  when  I  beliered  it  lo^t."  The 
HS.  WHS  mislaid  at  my  grandmother's,  and 
lay  undiscovered  for  four  years.  '*  1  s.iw  it 
neglected,  and  never  complained.  Southey 
and  Forstet  have  since  given  it  a  place 
vhence  men  of  lower  stature  are  in  vain  on 
tiptoe  lo  take  it  down.  It  would  have  been 
lionester  and  more  decorous  if  the  writer  of 
certain  verses  had  mentioned  from  what  bar 
he  took  hia  wine."+  Now,  keep  your  ears 
open,  Mr.  North  ;  I  will  read  my  verses  first, 
and  then  Wordsworth's.  Here  they  are.  I 
always  carry  a  copy  of  them  both  in  my 
pocket      Listen ! 

.A*.  List,  oh  list!  lam  all  attention,  Mr. 
Landor. 

L.  (reads) — 
"  Bm  1  have  sinuous  shells,  of  pearly  hue 
Within, and  they  that  lustre  have  inibibtd 
In  ibe  xna'i  pa1ace*porch,  vhere,  when  unyoked, 
HU  chariot-wheel  Hands  midwav  in  the  wave. 
Shake  one  and  ii  awaheus— iheii  apply 
Its  polish 'd  lip  to  your  altemive  ear, 
And  it  temembcrs  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  morinurs  ihcpc,'' 

ThcK  are  lines  for  you,  sir!  They  are 
mine.  What  do  you  think  of  them  1 
JC.  I  think  very  well  of  them  ;  tliey  re- 
ind  one  of  Coleridge's  "Eolian  Harp." 
They  are  very  pretty  lines,  Mr.  Landor.  I 
have  written  some  worse  myself. 

L.  So  has  Wordsworth.  Attend  to  the 
echo  in  the  Excursion ; 

"I  have  seen 
:Aeurioas  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
'Df  ialanderouud,  applying  lo  his  ear 
'Vbe  convolutions  ol  a  ■moolh-lipp'd  shell, 
:Vo  whieb.  In  iflence  bosh'd,  bis  very  soul 
'Llslen'd  intensely,  and  his  coonicnaDce  soou 
l^righleo'd  with  joyi  for,  murmuring  froui  within, 
Were  heard  sonorous  cadences,  whereby, 
'Ttr  his  belief,  the  monitor  Mpresi'd 
,Jly»tetious  union  with  its  native  sea." 

JV,  There  is  certainly  much  resemblance 
between  the  two  passages ;  and,  so  far  as 
you  have  tecited  Wordsworth's,  his  is  not 


superior  to  yours;  which  very  likely,  too, 
suggested  it ;  though  that  is  by  no  means  a 
sure  deduction,  for  the  thought  itself  is  as 
common  ns  the  sea-shell  you  describe,  and, 
in  all  probability,  nt  least  as  old  as  the 
Deluge. 

L.  "  It  is  bur  justice  lo  add,  that  thit  pas- 
lage  has  been  the  most  admired  of  any  in  Mr, 
WordsworiWa  great  poem.'' ' • 

..V.  Hout,  tout,  man !  The  author  of  the 
Excursion  could  afford  to  spare  you  a  thou- 
sand finer  passages,  and  he  would  seem 
none  the  poorer.  As  to  the  imputed  pla- 
giarism, Wordsworth  would  have  no  doubt 
have  avowed  it  had  he  been  conscious  that 
it  was  one,  and  that  you  could  attach  ao 
much  importance  to  the  honor  of  having 
ided  him  of  a  secret  in  conchology, 
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•  The  lines  within  inverted  cc 
.dor's,  without  sUeralfon. 

I  Mr.  Ijuiior's  piisled  complaint,  verbaU 
1^1"  Suite  on  Ssiiilsts." 


every  boy  or  girl  that  ever 
found  a  shell  on  the    shore,  or  was  tall 
gh  to  reach  one  off  n  cotlage-parlot 
mantelpiece  }  but  which  he  could  apply  to  a 
sublime  and  reverent  purpose  never  dreamed 
of  by  them  or  you.     It  is  in  the  application 
of  the  familiar  image,  that  we  recognise  the 
■hand  of  the  poet.     He  does  not  stop 
when  he  has  described  the  toy,ond  the  effect 
of  air  within  it.    The  lute  in  Hamlet's  hands 
.  more  philosophically  dealt  with. — 
There  is  a  pearl  within  Wordsworth's  shell 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  yours,  Mr.  Lan- 
dor.    He  goes  on  : — 
■'  Even  such  a  shell  ibe  nniverse  ilielf 
|j  to  the  ear  of  Paiih ;  and  there  are  times, 
t  doubt  not,  when  ro  you  li  doth  impart 
Amhentic  tiding  of  InvUible  things — 
OI  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power, 
A  nd  central  peace  subsisiing  at  ihe  heart 
Ol  endless  agiialion.'' 

These  are  the  lines  of  a  poet,  who  not  only 
stoops  to  pick  up  a  shell  now  and  then,  as 
lie  saunters  alotig  the  sea-shore,  but  who  is 
nccuHtomed  to  climb  lo  the  promontory 
above,  and  to  look  upon  the  ocean  of  things 
"  From  ihote  imaeinalive  heights  that  yield 
Far-sireichlDg  vieo's into  eierniiy.' 

Do  not  look  so  fierce  again,  Mr.  Landor. 
You  who  are  so  censorious  of  self-compla- 
cencv  in  others,  and  indeed  of  all  other 
people's  faults,  real  or  imagined,  should  en- 

:re  to  have  your  vanity  rebuked. 

L.  I  have  no  vanity.  1  am  too  proud  to 
be  vain. 

X.  Proud  of  what! 

L.  Of  something  beyond  the  comprehen- 

3n  of  n  Scotchman,  Mr.  North — proud  0 
my  genius. 

j\.  Are  you  so  Tciy  great  a  genius,  Mr 
Londor  T 

•  Prom  Mr,  Lsodor,  iwijdJii. 
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'L.  I  nm.  Almighty  Homer  is  tviice  far 
oAove  Troi/  and  htr  towers,  Olympus  and  Jit- 
piter.  First,  when  Priam  bends  Before  ^chil- 
lest  and  a  second  time,  when  the  shade  of 
Agamemnon  speaks  among  the  dead.  That 
awful  spectre,  called  up  by  genius  in  after- 
time,  shook  the  Athenian  stage.  That  scene 
was  ever  before  me  :  father  and  daughter  were 
ever  in  my  sight ;  I  felt  their  looks,  their 
words,  and  again  gave  ihem  form  and  utter- 
ance; and,  with  proud  humility,  I  say  it — 

"  lam  iragtdian  in  this  scent  alotu. 
Sbuion  Ike  Gretk  and  Brilon  side  by  side, 
And  if  derision  U  deserved— deride. 

Surely  there  can  be  no  fairer  method  of  over- 
turning an  offensive  reputation,  from  which 
the  scaffolding  is  not  yet  taken  down,  than  by 
placing  against  it  the  best  passages,  and  most 
nearly  parallel, in  the  subject,  from  ^scAylus 
and  Sophocles.  To  this  labor  ike  whole  body 
t^the  Scotch  critics  and  poets  are  invited,  and, 
moreover,  to  add  the  ornamenii  of  transla- 
tion.' 

A*.  So  you  are  not  only  a  match  for  ^b- 
chylus  and  Sophocles,  but  on  a  par  with 
"almighty  Homer  when  he  is  far  above 
OlympuB  and  Jove."  Oh!  ho!  bo!  Aa 
you  have  long  since  recorded  that  modest 
opinion  of  yourself  in  print,  aud  not  been 
lodged  in  Bedlam  for  it,  I  will  not  now  take 
upon  myself  to  seod  for  a  straight  waist- 
coat. 

L.  Is  this  the  treatment  I  receive  from 
the  Editor  of  Blackicood't  Magazine,  in  re- 
tuTB  for  my  condescension  in  oSering  him 
my  assistancel  Give  me  back  my  manu- 
script, sir.  I  was  indeed  a  fool  to  come 
hither.  I  see  bow  it  is.  You  Scotchmen 
ue  all  alike.  We  consider  no  part  of  God's 
creatioQ  so  cringiog,  so  insatiable,  bo  un- 
grateful as  the  Scotch  J  nevertheless,  we 
see  them  hang  together  by  the  claws,  like 
bets;  aod  they  bite  and  scratch  you  to  the 
hone  if  you  attempt  to  put  an  Englishman 
in  the  midst  of  them.f  But  you  shall  an- 
swer for  this  usage,  Mr.  North:  you  shall 
safier  for  it.  These  two  fingers  have  more 
power  than  all  your  malice,  sir,  even  if  you 
had  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  back 
you.     A  pen  !     You  shall  live  for  it.J 

JV*.  Fair  and  softly,  Mr.  Landor  j  [  have 
not  rejected  your  article  yet.  I  am  going 
to  be  generous.  Notwithstanding  all  your 
abuse  of  Blackwood  and  his  countrymen,  I 
consent  to  exhibit  you  to  the  world  as  a 
cotttrihator  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  ;  and, 
in  the  teeth  of  all  your  recorded  admiration 

•  Thi«  siranse  rbapwdy  Is  yerily  Mr.  Lindor'f. 
It  is  eiiracied  from  lU  "  f^atirs  on  ^ailrisig." 
t  ImaglDtrr  ConvtmlioDs,  vol.  iv.  r.  S83. 
tIbU.ro1.1.F.l». 
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of  Wordsworth,  I  will  allow  yon  to  prove 
yourself  towards  him  a  more  formidable 
critic  than  Wakley,  and  a  candidate  for  im> 
mortality  with  Lauder.     Do  you  rue  T 
L.  Not  at  all.     I  hare,  past  the  Ruhicoa. 
JV.  Istbatapuni    Ills  worthy  of  Plato. 
Mr.  Landor,  you  have   been   a  friend  of 
Wordsworth.    But,  as  Ae  says — 
"  Whatisfrtendsbipt    Do  not  trust  her, 
Nor  (he  vows  which  she  has  made ) 
Diamonds  dan  Iheir  brighieai  lustre 
From  [he  palsy-shakeo  head." 


J^.  You  have  professed  someihing  more, 
then.  Let  me  read  a  short  poem  to  you,  or 
at  least  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  an  "  Ode  to 
Wordsworth." 

"  O,  WOBDSWOHTa! 

Thai  oiher  mea  should  work  for  me 
Id  ihe  rich  mines  of  poesy, 
PIgbics  me  beiur  than  the  loil 
Ofsnoolhing,  oader  harden'd  hand, 
With  auic  emery  and  oil, 
The  shining  poini  for  wisdom's  wand, 
Like  those  thod  lempercM  'mid  the  rill* 
Descending  from  ihv  Dative  hiils. 
He  who  would  build  his  fame  up  high, 
The  rule  and  pinmmet  mast  apply, 
Nor  say— III  do  what  I  have  planVd, 
Before  be  try  if  loam  or  sand 
Be  still  remaiaing  in  the  place 
Delved  for  each  polish'd  pillar's  base. 
With  skilful  eye  and  fit  device 
Thou  raisest  erery  edifice; 
Wheiher  in  sheiier'd  vale  it  stand, 
Dr  overloo)(  the  Dardan  suand, 
Amid  those  cypresses  thai  mourn 
Laodamia'a  love  furlorn." 

Four  of  the  brightest  intellects  that  ever 
adorned  any  age  or  country  are  then  named, 
and  a  fifth,  who,  though  not  equal  to  the 
least  of  them,  is  not  unworthy  of  their  com- 
pany i  and  what  follows  1 

"  I  wish  them  every  joy  above 
Thai  highly  blessed  spirits  prove, 
Save  one^  and  thai  loo  shall  be  ihejrs, 
But  afler  many  rolling  years, 

Here  are  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Spenser,  Dryden  too,*  all  in  bliss  above, 
yet  not  to  be  perfectly  blest  till  the  arrival 
of  Wordsworth  among  them !  Who  wrote 
that,  Mr.  Landor  1 

L.  I  did,  Mr.  North. 

J^.  .Sir,  I  accept  your  article.  It  shall  he 
published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.     Good 

L.  Good  day,  sir.  Let  mo  request  your 
particular  attention  to  the  correction  of  the 
press.    (Landor  retires.) 

•  Whom  Mr.L., who  Is  the  most  ciprieioM  ** 
well  as  the  most  anogtni  of  cenior*,  » — "' — 
lak.a  inio  favor. 
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^.  Mb  is  gone  !  Incomparable  Savage ! 
cnnnol  more  eflecluatly  rcinliate  upon  him 
or  all  bia  invectives  against  us  than  by  ad- 
mitting bis  gossiping  trash  into  the  Maga- 
vine.  No  part  of  the  dialogue  will  be  mis- 
iaken  for  Souihey's  ;  nor  even  for  Person's 
inspiraiiona  from  the  brandy-bottle.  All  the 
tioaor  due  to  tbe  author  will  be  exclusively 
Mr.  Walter  Savage  Lander's ;  and,  as  it  is 
certainly  "  not  worth  five  shiilings,"  no  one 
will  think  it  "worth  borrowing  or  putting 
pa." 


LINES. 

ItWwuwuWMf  JWrmiVPiniiMitf  "T'iii>Tl.flTi"i»  tt 

Fnim  ih«  nuMia  Unlrenil;  HnjaiiD*. 
Uy.gai  ■  n  pon  h«r  face,  impsssioa'il  boy, 
1  tl<  »wetl  basbfulness  and  liotlil  joy  I 
'bioe  is  a  tr  at  ful  huniiige,  Tree  nam  nrl, 
be  c*me»  worship  of^an  uniauglii  beart ! 

fJooghi  tbroughoul  afttf-life  iby  sighi  shall  bless 
)ne-CbOiisaDdib  pari  so  rkh  In  Joveliness, 
ks  ihal  young  peasaiH  girl  bo  simply  fair, 
Vith  her  ansa  n  da  led  Teei  and  braided  hair. 
Boy  hood  will  Beet  away— ilie  huur  will  come 
IThen  for  ihe  haunif  of  tBeu  ihou'li  Icnre iliy^ome 
ei  oft  will  roemary  lurn  so  fimdly  slill 
'o  ihal  cumpanioQ  dear  and  loDeiy  bill. 
^nd  years  will  pa»s.  till  dim  as  ioiat  sweet  dream 
he  vi-sioD  of  ihy  esrly  days  will  seem ; 
lul  never,  never  jwi/e  from  out  iliy  bean 
■will  ibo  low  ecbo  of  her  voice  depart. 
Iftnd  ibou  may'sl  love  agaia— ar,  pnulonately, 

Lnd  past  eipressiuo  dear  ihy  idol  be ; 
"ol  Ihe  Pint  Loot  o(  Youth's  a  sncred  ibloff, 
.  iragaat  flower  which  knavis  no  acond  Sprins  I 
'init  mused  I.  asV  gazed  wiih  K|iell-boiind  eyes, 
Ad  bkis'd  the  "Art  Lbai  can  immonalize!' 

EnZtBETH  AtcniM-ECK. 


T«  PamcB  OF  Walks'  IlnrsK hold. —The  public 
rill  see  wilb  itifiniie  saiisfaction  (hat  the  Prince  of 
rale»  h  about 'ohaveateparaiehonsehnld.  Some 
■re  Imagined  Ihai  a  baby-huUKC  Is  sliaded  iu,  but 
c  have  ascerlBiaed  ibat  such  is  not  ibc  cbec,  and 
ic  rolluwing  may  be  relied  on  o»  being  as  accurate 
list  as  i;  is  possible  loobuia  of  tbe  projected  eitub- 

MaMer  of  the  Ro^kin^  Horse. 

Comptrolltr  of  iha  Juvenile  Vaffarles 

Sugar  Slick  in  Wnhinf. 

Captain  of  the  (Tin)  Guard. 

Black  K..d  in  ordinary. 

Mfl.iter  of  Ihe  Tiap  Ordnance. 

Clerk  (if  Ihe  Pea  Shooter. 

AsniKiani  Battledore. 

Ijord  Privy     huttlecoclt. 

duanerrassier-Gcneral  ol  tli«  Oranges. 

1l  li  not  yel  decided  by  whom  these  offices  are  Id 

e  filled,  bol  there  is  no  doubt  His  Royal  HighDe^<> 

rill  msBlfentconsidenble  discretion  in  miking  ihe 

oUiiiD*nti  for  tbe  "leparale  household"  which 

btea  *0  properly  assljfaed  to  bloc — Charivari, 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN   AND   THISQB. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  MYSTEHV  OP  ST.  SIMOSJiXISM. 
Pruiu  FiBtei'a  UoGaziiiB. 

Those  tvere  brilliant  but  meteoric  pas- 
sages  in  the  life  of  Saint  Simonianism,  when 
at  Paris  a  gentleman,  yclept  "  Rodrigues," 
a  philosopher,  named  "Enfantin,"  and  a 
dashing  blood,  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  "Mi- 
chel Chevalier,"  tirst  resolved  to  take  care 
of  lailies'  properties,  and  to  expend  both 
capitul  and  interest  with  great  discretion,  to 
establish  equality  of  rights,  as  well  as 
equality  of  domains,  and  to  send  out  mis- 
sionaries well  steeped  with  the  best  black 
cofiee,  and  appropriate  liqueurs,  to  found  a 
new  system  of  morals  and  virtue  !  The  Paris 
revolution  of  1830  "  had  left  to  much  to  b» 
•le-rireJ;"  the  Belgian  repetition  had  so  sig- 
nally failed :  the  Polish  disasters  had  added 
so  much  of  misery  to  those  who  were  be- 
fore enslaved  ;  and  Spain  bad  been  so  over- 
throivi)  even  by  the  lirgirtning  o(  a  war 
which  bade  fair  to  occupy  her  for  tbe  nezi 
len  years,  that  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  and 
Chei'alier,  got  weary  of  politics,  and  betook 
them  to  religion.  Not  Christianity,  and 
not  Judaisra^not  Alahometitnism,  and  not 
Paganism  exactly — but  to  St.  Simonianism 
and  polygamy.  Don't  be  startled,  ladies — 
don't  be  startled!  Vou  may  readon.  There's 
nothing  wrong  intended.  It  is  not  an  affair 
of  the  heart — only  of  the  pocket.  A  new 
sort  of  polvgamy  !  Low  frocks  % — Yes. 
Blue  sashesi— Yes.  Wives  disgusted  with 
their  husbands  ^^Yes.  Women  wearied 
tvith  the  trammels  of  matrimony,  and  re- 
solved to  rid  themselves  of  them  ? — Yes. 
But  still  all  platonic  love.  No  kissing — no 
squeezing  of  the  hand — no  gentle  pressure, 
no  sighs,  no  tears — nothing  but  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  Bordeaux,  "  Cotehltts  a  la  min- 
ute," Champagne  frappe,  "an  epigram  of 
lamb  with  asparagus  points,"  and  a  ^^ petit 

irerre"  of  ,  what  you  like — from  Ro- 

solio  (0  Curaqoa,  or  from  Kerschenwasser 
to  the  merry  old  Gold  Water.  Dear  charm- 
ing creatures  they  were,  loo  !  Rather  anti- 
ijuated  if  you  will  ;  rather  pedantic,  of 
course  i  rather  boiheriug  after  dinner  with 
iheir  philosophy  ;  and  rather  troublesome 
with  their  blue-slocUingry.  But  what  cored 
Rodrigues  for  this  1  And  as  to  Pire  linfan- 
tin  and  Michel  C/ievaliir,  they  chuckled  like 
jolly  old  monks  over  Chambertin  and  Clos 
V'ougeol,  and  the  only  prayer  they  uttered 
tvas,  "  Send  us  more  wives  !" 

As  I  arn  fearful  this  introductory  matter 
may  be  more  amusing  than  instructive,  un- 
less supplied  with  a  pnEsio^  explanation,  I 


tee 
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must  here  indulge  myself  and  my  readers 
with  the  pleasure  and  henefit  of  a  paren- 
thesis. Be  it  known,  then,  that  once  upon 
a  time  there  lived  a  man  of  whom  the  world 
might  say,  that  the  term  saint  when  applied 
to  him,  was  the  least  appropriate  ever  he- 
stowed  on  any  living  or  departed  mortal, 
and  yet  to  this  day  he  is  called  Saint  Simon. 
Now  Mister  Saint  Simon,  or  St.  Simon, 
Esq.,  for  both  are  equally  applicable  and 
appropriate,  entertained  peculiar  notions  as 
to  "  communion  of  goods j^^  or  the  truly  feli- 
citous arrangement  of  this  world^s  property 
by  way  of  partnership,  so  that  he  who  had 
the  advantage  of  possessing  something 
should  share  it  with  him,  or  her  (as  the  case 
may  be),  who  had  the  privilege  of  possess 
ing — nothing !  Thus,  if  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  possessing  £20,000  (I  meant  pence) 
and  my  brethren  had  the  happiness  of  pos- 
sessing not  quite  a  five-pound  note,  the  sys- 
tem of  Saint  Simon  was  this, — that  we 
should  put  both  sums  into  a  hat,  shake  the 
hat  well,  and  spend  it  together.  Now,  as 
the  success  of  all  such  plans  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  our  species,  must 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  persuasive 
powers  of  one  party,  and  the* mesmerised, 
or  submissive  and  docile  powders  of  the 
sleeping  party,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
the  best  talker  has  the  cfreatest  chance  of 
success,  and  that  those  who  can  prove  black 
to  be  crimson,  and  small  beer  to  be  pale 
brandy,  must  decidedly  come  off  the  con- 
querors. Well,  then,  Kodrigues,  Enfantin, 
and  Chevalier,  were  three  very  powerful 
men  of  this  description  of  moral  calibre, 
and  they  resolved  to  carry  into  action  the 
principle  of  Saint  Simon,  that  "  the  commu- 
nion ojgoods*^  was  the  only  real  way  of  ter- 
minatinc^  all  the  discord  which  existed  in 
the  world,  and  of  making  men,  and  women 
too,  virtuous  and  happy. 

When  this  holy  and  patriotic  determina- 
tion first  entered  the  minds  of  the  three 
emancipators  of  their  species  in  question,  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  they  were  by  no  means 
disagreeable  and  awkward  companions. 
Few  men  could  look  better  with  a  long  black 
beard,  a  bare  throat,  a  Roman  gown,  and  a 
broad  girdle  with  the  word  **  Pere"  inscribed 
on  it,  than  the  Saint  Enfantin.  And  when 
surrounded  by  a  troop  of  other  men's  wives, 
who  had  left  their  husbands  and  their  chil- 
dren, with  their  own  private  fortunes  in  their 
pockets,  to  receive  from  his  lips  the  instruc- 
tion, and  listen  to  the  dogmas  of  the  depart- 
ed Saint  Simon,  as  recorded  in  hf  s  works,  he 
bad  the  air  of  a  mighty  prophet,  who  had 
descended  from  a  land  of  heroes  or  of  sages, 
to  change  society,  or  to  subvert  the  world. 
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The  ladies — at  least  on  state  occasions,  and 
I  was  admitted  to  no  others — wore  white 
robes  as  indications  of  their  purity,  very 
low  bodies  as  proofs  of  their  chastity,  no 
ornaments  as  demonstrations  of  their  hav- 
ing placed  all  in  the  common  treasury^  and 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  "  Pere*^  on  the  ground, 
or  on  very  low  ottomans,  whilst  he  listened 
to  their  artless  tales  of  their  former  lives, 
when,  enthralled  by  the  chains  of  matrimo- 
ny, they  absurdly  and  impiously  imagined 
that  they  were  fulfilling  the  high  destinies 
to  which  their  dec^raded  and  noble  sex  had 
been  destined  by  heaven,  by  nature,  and  by 
St.  Simon  !  I 

The  first  time  I  saw  Michel  Chevalier 
he  was  introduced  to  me  as  the  author  of  a 
very  spirited  and  lively  pamphlet,  ^'  On  the 
best  mode  of  tying  a  Cravat  I"  He  was  gay, 
smiling,  jocular,  light-eyed,  Iight-haired,ex- 
ceedingly  well  dressed,  and  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  the  greatest  possible  favorite  at 
a  gipsey-party.  At  dinner  he  was  sedulous^ 
smart,  and  smirking.  At  dessert  he  was 
philosophical,  romantic,  or  profound.  At 
the  piano  he  was  admirable.  But  at  coffee 
— yes,  at  coffee,  he  was  prodigious ! !  They 
say  (that  is  some  Baptist  biographer)  that 
the  late  great  Robert  Hall  used  to  drink 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-two  cups  of  strong 
tea  per  evening.  Very  likely,  though  we 
should  have  preferred  counting  them  to 
taking  other  people's  arithmetic  for  grant- 
ed I  but  again  we  say,  very  likely.  StiU 
what  was  Robert  Hall  and  his  thirty-two 
cups  of  gunpowder  or  twankay  to  Michel 
Chevalier  and  his  pipkins  of  coffee  1  Never 
mind ;  the  more  he  drank,  the  more  he  sung, 
danced,  played,  laughed,  and  punned  ;  and 
by  the  time  he  was  at  his  sixty-fourth  pip- 
kin, he  really  beat  Theodore  Hook  hollow. 

Ah!  little  did  I  think  at  that  moment  that 
that  very  Michel  would  hereafter  become  one 
of  the  regenerators  of  the  world !  I  remem- 
ber I  met  him  at  the  house  of  an  English 
gentleman  in  Paris,  famed  for  good  dinners 
and  bad  French,  for  excellent  wines^  and 
plenty  of  them,  and  for  giving  "  frogs"  to 
Frenchmen  as  great  rarities, — and  so,  in 
truth,  they  were,  for  spite  of  the  English 
mistake  to  the  contrary,  I  never  saw  in  my 
life  any  arrangement  of  frogs,  either  in 
soups,  or  ragouts,  pies,  roasted,  boiled,  fried, 
or  stewed,  at  the  table  of  a  French  gentle- 
man. However, so  it  was;  delighted  we  met, 
and  charmed  we  parted  ;  he  thinking  me  a 
very  good  fellow,  and  I  fully  resolved  al- 
ways to  tie  my  cravat  after  his  fashion. 

The  next  time  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
small  eyes  of  my  former  acquaiataace  Mi* 
chel — gracious  heavens !  he  had  become  a 
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thohI  philoEOptier  and  a  social  refarmeT! 
He  hadaeeocialed  himseir  with  Rodrigues. 
EDfantin,  and  a  host  of  minor  stars,  all 
beaming  their  very  bettt,  and  all  leagued  to- 
gether to  persuade  mankind,  but  particu- 
larly womanltind,  to  associate  together, 
Elnce  their  Tortunes  in  a  comnion  bank,  live 
sppily,  and  die  joyously,  by  following  the 
maxims  of  the  dear  departed  JMr.  Saint 
Simon. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
men  to  have  selected  a  more  appropriate 
moment  for  making  this  experiment  ihar 
that  chosen  by  this  "  band  of  deliverers.' 
Society  tn  Prance  was  broken  up  into  frac' 
lions;  every  new  theory  was  received  wiih 
rapture  ;  ibe  revolulionisls  had  gained  so 
Hllle  by  their  revolutions,  and  the  lads  of 
the  Polytechnic,  the  law  and  the  medica 
MhooU,  were  so  much  the  leaders  of  th( 
nnsettled  and  the  visionary,  that  women'i 
heads  were  turned,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
■terner  sex,  and  "  liberty  fortver" — meaning 
the  liberty  for  every  one,  both  male  and  fe- 
rnale,  doing  that  which  seemed  good  or  evi 
in  bis  or  her  own  eyes — was  the  cry  whicfi 
met  you  in  nearlyevery  circle  of  the  French 
metropolis. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  it  was  dilTen 
The  Legitimists  looked  on  scornfully  ; 
acoffingty.  The  "jtistemilieu"  strove 
beep   altogether   by  an  increased   poll 
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vxu  the  case.  The  philosopherR  of  1832 
debated  every  thing,  disputed  every  thing, 
denied  every  thing.  They  were  not  qtiite 
*vre  that  they  existed  ;  and  as  to  govern- 
neota,  they  vowed  tbey  should  all  be 
^teedily  destroyed. 

So  the  moment  was  well  chosen  by  Rod- 
rigueH,  Enfantin,  and  Chevaher,  for  inculca- 
ting new  dogmas,  or  for  enforcing  old 
enes,  and  they  added  to  their  eflfrontery, 
seal ;  and  to  their  zeal,  sarcasm  ;  and  to 
dieir  sarcasm,  abuse;  so  that  those  who 
opposed  them  were  ridiculed  as  belonging 
to  the  old-fa»hiancd  school,  the  antiquated, 
before-the-deluge  tribe,  of  "  hnsbands  and 
wives,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing"  The 
taet  of  these  three  moral  heroes  consisted 
In  this,  that  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
Aey  addressed  themselves  to  a  carnal,  sen- 
sual, pleasure-loving  people,  their  new  re- 
Kgion  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  morti- ' 
fication,  privations,  fasting,   sactcloth  or 


penitence.  They  km 
monasieriesand  niiiinei 
Itshed  principles  would 
and  thai  for  "  religious  liouses"  oi 
establishments"  to  become  popul 
must  give  good  dinners,  bumpers  of  wine 
both  at  meeting  and  parting,  and  must  keep 
late  hours  both  for  waltzing,  gatlopading, 
and  quadrilling.  But  how  was  this  to  raise 
the  dignity  of  woman  1  How  was  this  to 
place  her  on  an  equality  with  man  in  the 
scale  of  moral  elevation  %  This  was  a  puz- 
zler to  the  mere  novices  in  Saint  Simonian- 
ism  {  but  when  Enfantin  lectured,  and 
Chevalier  discoursed  of  "physics"  of  the 
highest  class,  it  was  made  apparent  lo  all 
thot  the  coiTee,  chocolate,  deJeOners  a  1ft 
foiirchelte,  liqueurs,  desserts,  dinners,  ban- 
quets, balls,  soirfecs,  and  musical  and  the- 
atricat  entertoinmcnls,  were  only  accompa- 
niments to  the  system  of  dissolving  matri- 
monial alliances,  and  placing  society  on  a 
different  footing!  *  Look  ut  the  present 
stale  of  marriage  life  in  Franue,"  exclaim- 
ed  Enfantin  in  one  of  his  moments  of  ex- 
citement and  eloquence,  "nnd  what  do  we 
see  T  Marriages  of  eonvenance.  Fatherg 
and  mothers  engaged  in  selling  their  chil- 
's  happiness  for  the  sake  of  a  connex- 


>nlihier   or  a  titled  family; 
,'Oung  girls  allied  to  old  men  |  young  men 
ied  to  the  apron-strings  of  some  elderly 
ipinsters  from  sixly-five  to  seventy;  igno- 
ant   men,   because   wealthy,     conducting; 
>lue-stocking  ladies  to  the  nliar  of  Hymen 
ind   patronized    by   their   littrary   wives  ; 
stupid   and  frivolous  women,  possessed  of 
large  fortunes,  married  to  men  who  stand 
high  in  science,  simply  because  the  money 
former  was  necessary  to  the  per- 
mding  of  the  latter  ;  wives  openly 
avowing  they  have  lovers,   and  husbands 
making  no  secret  that  they  have  mistresses. 
Do  we  not  k-noiv,  besides  all  this,  thai  di- 
vorce not  bein^  permitted  in  Fronce,   the 
most    immoral   nnd    degrading,    false   and 
hypocritical     alliances     are     maintained, 
"      igh  the  best  feelings  of  hnman  nature 
diate  them  1    Arc  not  illecilimate  chil- 
dren  horn  to  husbands  in  wedlock  1      And 
lan  have  any  confidence  in  the  legit- 
of  those,  who   yet   call   him    their 
father  1      Is  not   this  state    of  things    a> 
■mmon  to  our   provinces   as  it   is  to  our 
ipital,  till  at  last  marriage    has  become  a 
ime,    instead  of    a   sacrament,   nnd   the 
lurce  of    innumerable    woes,  instead  of 
ire  and  sublime  joy  1     Tell  me  not,  then, 
at  our  system    is  immoral !     It  is  yours 
that  is  immoral,  you  who  encourage  this 
state  of  tbinga  by   defending  the  system, 
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and  by  reproaching  us  who  seek  to   raise 
the  moral  dignity  of  the  sex  P' 

The  disciples,  the  novitiates,  the  sisters, 
all  looked  amazed  at   this  picture   of  the 
awful  state  of  society  as  it  was  in  France, 
and  seemed  to  wonder  how  I  could  get  out 
of  the  difficulty  in  which  this  oration  must 
have  placed  me.     I   remember,  however, 
I   only  felt  dismayed  at  the  reflection  that 
there  stood  a  man,  with  a  giant  mind,  who 
had  ably  and  truly  depicted  the   state  of 
society  in  his  country,  and   yet  who  had 
the  temerity  and  the  power  to  cause  it   to 
be  believed  that  the   condition  in  which 
married  persons  existed  in  France  was  to  be 
changed,  amended,  improved — by  what  1 
By  nothing  short  of  the  cohabitation,  with- 
out marriage,  of  the  sexes.    I  know  very 
well  that  he  succeeded  in  convincing  many 
ladies   who   had  small  properties  wholly 
settled  on  them,  and  quite  independent  of 
their  husbands,  that  it  was  very  wicked  in- 
deed, and  most   repu^ant  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  Saint  Simon,  to  live  together  if 
you  did  not  love  each  other ;  and  many  of 
these  silly  ones  left  husbands,  homes,  chil- 
dren, relatives,  all — in  order  to  enter  the 
Saint  Simonian  establishment  in  the. Rue 
de  MoJisigny. 

The  first  time  I  ever  entered  that  well- 
fitted-up,  stylish,  taking  establishment,  in 
order  to  examine  its  arrangements  and 
take  notes  for  my  future  lucubrations  on 
the  subject,  was  one  fine  spring  morning. 
The  Pere  (Enfantin)  was  invisible !  He 
was  engaged  in  his  study.  I  pleaded  for 
admission.  His  room  was  enveloped  in  a 
dim  religious  light.  The  sun  shone  but  ob- 
scurely through  ground  glass  darkly  col- 
ored, and  he  looked  a  most  handsome  and 
heart-winning  fellow.  He  rose  to  receive 
me,  and  we  had  a  few  minutes  conversa- 
tion. "  The  awful  state  of  society  in  Eng- 
land*' was  the  subject  to  which  he  was  di- 
recting his  attention,  and  ^*  he  hoped  also, 
there  to  effect  a  large  and  vigorous  re- 
form !"  I  fancy  I  smiled  incredulity,  for 
he  replied  rather  petulantly,  hut  still  with 
some  point,  and  asked  mc  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  man  to  progress,  and  society  to 
advance,  whilst  bound  down  by  the  chains 
of  deplorable  and  blighted  usages,  ceremo- 
nies, and  superstitions  ]  I  asked  him  his 
remedy.  He  gave  me  some  pamphlets. 
I  knew  all  they  said  beforehand,  for  I  had 
read  the  then  Globe  of  France,  and  had 
studied  the  works  of  Mr.  Suint  Simon.  I 
endeavored  to  make  him  feel  that  immoral- 
ity was  not  to  be  cured  by  vice,  nor  hy- 
pocrisy by  a  violation  of  the  command- 
ments.   He  smiled  in  return.    He  evident- 1 


ly  thought  me  an  antediluvian  sort  of  per- 
son to  refer  to  the  commandments.  He 
thought  highly  of  Moses,  and  still  more  so 
of  Jesus  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  Ma- 
homet was  an  extraordinary  roan  ;  but  as 
for  Saint  Simon  and  himself,  and  himself 
and  Saint  Simon,  they  were  the  ne  plus 
ultras  of  every  thing.  So  I  left  him  and 
visited  the  second  father — the  father  in 
miniature — Michel  Chevalier.  I  don't 
know  how  it  was,  but  so  it  w^s,  I  never 
could  see  Michel  without  laughing.  He 
sought  to  be  grave,  he  endeavored  to  en- 
gage me  in  controversy,  he  laid  before  me 
the  moral  wonders  of  their  immoral 
scheme,  and  he  even  worked  himself  up  to 
the  belief,  that  he  who  had  written  an  able 
pamphlet  on  the  best  mode  of  tying  a  cra- 
vat, might  likewise  be  destined  to  emanci- 
pate the  world !  But,  though  he  believed 
this  himself,  he  perceived  that  the  pamph- 
let and  the  cravat  always  stuck  in  my  throaty 
and  that  I  was  not  to  be  converted  to  Saint 
Simonianism. 

The  last  time  I  entered  the  doors  of  the 
Saint  Simoniacal  establishment  of  the  Rue 
de  Monsigny  was  to  see  how  matters  were 
conducted  at  a  Saint  Simonian  ball.     Well, 
I  found  plenty  of  lights,  a  vast  number  of 
young  and  ola  men,  stewards,  with  canes 
most  exquisitely  adorned,  and  with  gloves 
which  fitted  so  tight  that  I  quite  trembled 
for  the  fingers  to  which  they  appeared  to 
have  been  attached,  or  affixed,  by  machine- 
ry ;    and    I  saw    the    ^^  father"    and    the 
'^  brethren"  of  this  anti-monastic  incorpo- 
ration exceedingly  sedulous  in  their  atten- 
tions to  divers  ladies,  who  were  reported 
'*  to  have  had  money,"  and  to  be  *'  extreme- 
ly unhappy  in  their  matrimonial  engage- 
ments and  spheres  ;"  to  be  perfectly  just  to 
the  base,  or  to  the  calumniated,  husbands, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  which.      The  la- 
dies in   question   were  by  no  means  hand- 
some, pretty,  or  even  passable,   but  they 
had  the  *^  quoiy^  which  the  French  love  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  eUe — that  "quoi"  being 
ready  money,  and  a  wish  to  part  with  it. 
The  ladies  aforesaid  were  sitting  on  a  sort 
of  gently  rising  platform,  but  very  close  to 
the  ground,  and  nil    of  them   wore   white 
frocks  (not  gowns),  blue  sashes  (not  cein- 
tures,  but  sashes  tied  behind  with  a  bow), 
white  stockings,  white  frilled  drawers  with 
exquisitely  beautiful  lace  round  close  to 
the   feet,  and,  finally,  black  satin  slippers, 
made  by  that  prince  of  corJonicrs,  Mel- 
notte,  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.     In  the  cen- 
tre  stood  Enfantin,  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  "  Pcrt^*  in  which  the  tri-colored 
emblems  of  France  were  tastefully  display- 
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,  bin]  wbieb  evidenily  forined  a  subject 
«r  coniemplation  to  tbe  satellites  which 
lUrTOundea  him.  "  Ishenot  bandsorae  1" 
uked  Chevalier,  with  anxiety  and  interest. 
■"  lodeed  he  is,"  I  replied  :  "  what  a  pity  he 
thould  lose  bis  time,  and  squander  away  his 
fne  facullies  and  Inste,  in  such  humbug  as 
Michel  was  never  angry,  for  a  bet- 
ler-tempered  man  could  not  eicist  ;  and  yet 
be  was  not  quite  pleased  with  me.  Enfan- 
tin  looked  about  and  around  with  evident 
pleasure.  Gaping  hundreds  of  the  elite 
of  Paris  society,  attended  at  this  ball.  All 
'Sycs  were  directed  to  him.  Some  shook 
tbeir heads  very  knowingly,  and  said,  "It 
;Was  a  revolution  in  ilselL  Others  looked 
Abjeciively,  and  thought  "  it  would  either 
end  in  smoke,  or  become  something  at  im- 
mense importance."  A  few  men  of  the 
last  century  recalled  to  my  recollection  in 

e  of  the  corners  of  the  vast  salU  some 
©f  the  conceits  and  follies  of  the  first  rev- 
;  ivhilst  refreshments  of  every  de- 
■cription,  in  the  utmost  profusion,  were 
■erved  up  on  costly  plate  or  magnificent 
china.  What  a  splash !  Louis  Philippe 
bimeelf  could  not  have  oflered  a  more 
'^ilendid  banquet. 

"  But  tbe  best  of  things  will  pass,"  and 
tlleasuro  is  fleeting,  and  joys  are  flitting.  So 
.|t  was  with  Saint  Simonianism.  Tbe  wines 
:Wid  the  lights,  the  punch  and  the  flowers, 
ihe  viands  and  the  frocks,  had  all  to  be  paid 
for;  and  the  old  saying  about  emptying  the 
barrel  if  meal  be  always  taken  out  and  never 
put  in,  was  at  last  realized  in  this  hospice  for 
•the  unhappy.  Eodrigues,  who  had  attempt- 
ed n  loan  from  tbe  public,  bad  failed  in  his 
beneficent  undettnking!  The  ladies  who 
e  miserable  ia  their  married  lives,  and 
mho  had  Tcady  money,  and  plenty  of  it  to 
_^_.  J,  were  not  cuile  bo  numerous  as  this 
immortal  trio  bad  anticipated  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  did  rot  arrive  in  such  numbers 
to  pour  their  conlributiona  of  goods  and 
chattels,  lands  and  tenements,  into  the 
'Common  treasury,  as  was  really  anticipated. 
So  the  meal-box  got  empty,  the  ladies  trou- 
'Vpsnme  and  vexatious  ;  and,  one  fine  morn- 
ing, it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  tbe 
Wale  portion  of  the  ettablishment,  to  "  cut 
^e  fair  sex,"  and  turn  monks  !  The  ladies 
wanted  their  money  back,  but  it  was  gone  ! 
Tbe  gentlemen  bad  their  bearis  restored  to 
'■  without  any  difficuliy  !  Tbe  police 
Vere  referred  to.  but  all  liad  been  done  quite 
;  and  tbe  wives  who  bad  obandoned 
iheir  homes  for  philosophy,  and  the  dignity 
ifrf  their  own  ecx,  found,  to  their  cost,  thai 
they  also  "had  paid  loo  much  for  their 
vhistle." 


KEN    AND   THINGS. 

One  tnorn  I  mi'sed  Ihcm  from  ilic 

The  la!lier  anil  the  bteihren  all  had  Hown, 

Wh.it  had  become  of  ihem  ^— They  had  re- 
tired to  ibeirhermilage.  Where 
—Just  half  a  mile  outside  the  Barrier  of  tbo 
Rue  M^nilmontant.  Tbe  curat^oa  bad  ai 
been  drank,  the  wine  had  all  been  absorbed, 
truffled  turkeys  bad  been  eaten,  and  Cbevet 
and  Corcellet  (the  suppliers  of  these  condi. 
ments)  bad  not  been  paid.  But  still  some 
of  these  reformers  of  ibeir  species  were 
resolved  on  continuing  in  solitude  and  si- 
lence their  benefieent  career,  hoping  for 
beltertimes,and  anticipating  future  renown. 
There  was  but  one  impediment  in  tbe  way 
of  their  becoming  monks  or  hermits,  al 
least  but  one  very  formidable  obstacle,  and 
that  was — they  had  no  beards.  What  waa 
to  be  done  1 — Retire  to  Menilmontant !  Cul. 
tivate  botany,  cabbages,  and  their  beards! 
Addict  themselves  to  their  studies,  and  to 
agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
not  show  themselves  in  public,  except  to  the 
few  surrounding  and  struggling  villager*, 
until  their  beards  should  look  worthy  of  the 
followers  of  tbe  immortal  Mr.  St.  Simon. 

Now  it  must  not  be  thought  that  I  am 
burlesquing  or  libelling  these  reformers, 
when  I  say,  that  this  was  the  real  plan — the 
6onti_/trfe plan — pursued;  and  that  the  Saint 
Simonians,  with  Enfantin  and  Chevalier  at 
their  heads,  turned  diggers,  hoers,  and 
rakers,  in  the  gardens  of  Menilmontant. 
There,  sighing  over  pleasures  "never  to 
return,"  and  over  prospects  which  were  full 
of  clouds,  darkness,  and  biiierness,  they 
cultivated  their  beards  and  potatoes,  ex- 
eluded  the  fair  sex  altogether,  made  their 
own  beds,  washed  their  own  linen,  cobbled 
their  own  shoes,  and  cooked  tbeir  own  din- 
ners i  which  dinners,  albeit,  were  somewhat 
different  to  those  which  were  the  themes  of 
universal  praise  when  they  tabernacled  in 
the  Itue  Monsigny. 

The  last  lime  I  ever  saw  the  Saint  Simo- 
nians as  a  body  was  at  ibis  very  eslablisb. 
ment  at  Menilmontant.  They  had  hired  t 
very  large  and  aniiquaied  building.  The 
gardens  were  extensive,  and  digging  was 
in  request.  The  beards  were  sproutin?. 
Some  had  grown  into  really  respcclahla 
crops,  but  others  bud  refused  to  put  fortti 
in  to  any  thing  like  luxuriance.  Michel  had 
kept  up  his  spirits,  and  preserved  all  hi* 
archness  and  humor.  He  did  not  tie  bis 
cravat  as  well  as  formerly,  and  evidently  hia 
clothes  had  seen  belter  Jays.  As  to  Enfantin, 
be  was  invisible,  and  was  preparing  for  the 
"  sauvt  qui  ptvt." 

That  "  saiire  qui  peut"  al  last  arrived ; 
for  tbe  police  began  lo  be  pestered  with 
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complaints,  the  creditors  became  absurdly 
anxious  to  be  paid  their  debts,  the  disciples 
found  that 

"  Hodse  was  gone  and  money  spent," 

and  yet  that  they  had  not  increased  their 
learning,  in  exchange  for  their  good  ccus^ 
and  so  el  posse  of  police  constables  finished 
the  whole  matter  under  and  by  virtue  of 
some  law  of  "  Fructidor"  and  "  Germinal," 
or  something  else,  which  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  subject  as  "pine-apple  punch" 
forms  any  part  of  the  controversy  respecting 
the  "  Elgin  marbles  ;"  and,  in  one  word,  St. 
Simonianism  was  driven  into  the  streets  like 
a  common  road  mendicant,  and  left  to  starve 
and  die  on  the  roadside — What  a  denoH* 
ment! 

But  stay,  wondering  reader,  I  have  yet 
something  better  in  store.  Louis  Philippe  ^ 
knew  that  such  men  as  Enfantin  and  Cheva* 
tier  would  be  sure  to  do  much  harm  at 
home,  unless  employed  abroad  ;  and  so 
these  two  former  students  of  the  Polytech- 
nic School  were  employed  by  the  French 
government  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in 
Asia,  to  make  maps,  plans,  charts ;  to  exa- 
mine soil,  strata,  mountains  ;  to  look  at 
the  Nile;  to  ^o  to  North  America,  and  study 
man  in  the  United  States,  and  finally  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  and,  whilst 
Chevalier  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Jour- 
nal des  Dthais^  a  maUre  de  requites  to  the 
Council  of  State,  and  has  published  some 
admirable  books  on  America  and  on  science, 
approved  and  patronized  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  Enfantin  has  returned  from  his  voy- 
ages and  tours  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  has, 
within  the  last  month,  published  a  report  on 
Algeria  which  has  nearly  driven  the  French 
to  distraction  ;  since  his  facts,  figures,  and 
documents,  are  all  most  triumphant  against 
the  system  so  popular  in  France  of  African 
colonization.  Enfantin  and  Chevalier  are 
now  comparatively  wealthy  men ;  and  Louis 
Philippe  has  not  in  all  his  domains  two  sub- 
jects more  devoted  to  himself  and  his  gov- 
ernment than  these  two  leaders  of  Ex-Saint 
Simonianism ! 

Does  not  this  read  very  like  a  romance  1 
Tet  every  line  and  word  of  it  is  correct  to 
the  letter.  We  talk  of  the  marvels  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  !  Why,  they  are  nothing 
to  our  own  ;  as  my  next  Reminiscences  will 
still  more  fully  develope  ! 

Valuable  Manuscript. — A  bibliophile  is  stated 
to  have  been  receniljr  found  in  an  old  farm-house 
near  Annonay,  a  valuable  MS.  of  the  rousb  copy 
of  the  jiphoriimti  (T  Hippocrate^  by  Marc  Antoine 
Galot,  of  Annonay,  which  work  was  published  by 
him  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  in  1647.  GaXot 
vaf  profefsor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome  for  a  long  pe- 
fiod.  Liu  Gaztttt, 
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From  the  Dublin  UniTenity  Magazine. 

'*  And  will  my  father  have  me  wed 
This  haughty  lord,''  Zurelli  said — 
"  And  mother,  must  1  leave  thy  side, 
To  be  this  English  stranger's  bride  ? 
Ah  !  can  my  once  fond  Father  part 
For  gold  the  darling  of  his  heart, 
And  make  me  break  the  true-love  plight 
That  I  but  pledg'd  on  yesternight, — 
Can  paltry  gain  work  all  this  wo. 
Ah  !  speak  my  mother — is  it  so  ?" 

**  It  is.     Thv  hand  is  pledg'd,  my  girl, 
To  England  s  noblest,  brightest  earl, 
He,  wandering  to  our  lonely  isle, 
Heard  praises  of  thy  beauty's  smile  ; 
And  yestereve,  upon  yon  screen, 
Enchanted  by  that  beauty's  sheen, 
Yow'd  to  disdain  both  birth  and  pride, 
And  seek  and  win  thee  for  his  bride. 
— Nay,  cling  not  to  me  thus,  my  child, 
Thy  father  on  De  Courcy  smiled, 
And  I— oh  gaze  not  on  me  now, 
With  that  sad  eye  and  earnest  brow  ; 
They  wring  my  soul  to  agony — 
Yet  1  have  sworn — and  it  must  be  ! 
Mark'd  you  no  noble  in  the  dance 
With  lofYy  mien  and  eagle  glance  ; 
Did  one  not  breathe  fond  words  to  thee, 
Needless  I  ween  re-told  by  me, 
And  did  not  my  Zurelli's  eye, 
With  joy  to  the  long  gaze  reply, 
That  dwelt  on  her  admiringly  V* 

"  Yes,  mother,  there  indeed  was  one 
Peerlesj  amid  that  village  throng  : 
Guiseppe's  was  that  matchless  face, 
Guiseppe's  was  that  form  of  grace. 
I  marked  hit  eye,  so  gently  blue. 
Seek  mine,  and  his  alone  I  knew. 
Yes,  breathings  fond  my  bosom  stirred. 
It  was  Guiseppe's  voice  I  heard  ; 
And  his  the  plight,  and  his  the  vow, 
That  binds  my  willing  spirit  now. 
Mother,  forgive  thine  owd  poor  girl, 
I  cannot  wed  this  stranger  earl  ; 
What  though  they  say  his  form  and  face 
Are  bright  with  manly  beauty's  grace. 
And  broad  and  rich  his  fair  lands  be. 
In  yon  cold  isle  beyoml  the  sea  ; 
I  cannot  leave  my  childhood's  home, 
From  kindred  and  from  friends  to  roam  ; 
I  cannot  from  my  dear  sire  part, 
I  cannot  wring  Guiseppe's  heart. 
Alas  1  for  my  poor  beauty's  smile, 
That  won  the  stranger  to  our  isle  ! 
Surely  within  his  native  land 
Full  many  a  dame  with  jewell'd  hand, 
And  noble  form  and  brow  of  pride, 
Would  gladly  be  De  Cc'Urcy's  bride  ; 
How  can  a  luwiy  maid  like  me 
Be  fitting  choice  for  such  as  lie  ?" 
**  By  Heaven,  (her  father  sternly  cried,) 
Zurelli  thou  shalt  be  his  bride, 
Ay,  even  before  tlie  setting  sun 
His  course  in  yor  red  sky  has  run  ; 
Before  he  stoops  his  brow  to  lave 
Beneath  the  dark  blue  western  wave. 
As  surely  as  yon  heaving 
By  evening's  setting  sui 
Thou  shalt  be  Lord  De 

**  Alas !  my  fm^r— is  it  90, 
And  must  thy  poor  Ziuelli  go  f 
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And  canst  thou  cast  me  from  thy  haart, 
And  wilt  thou  from  thy  darling  part  ? 
Ah  !  can  thy  once  so  gentle  eye 
Look  tearless  on  mine  ngony  ! 
And  must  I  Jeave  fair  Zante's  shore, 
Nor  look  upon  its  beauties  more, 
And  bid  a  long,  a  last  farewell 
To  every  shady  Linden  dell  ? 
And  to  the  purple  vineyard's  shade 
Where  with  Guiseppe  I  have  strayed, 
And  that  lone  fragrant  citron  grove, 
Where  first  I  heard  bis  tale  of  love  ? 
Ah !  who  will  tend  my  favorite  flowers 
Within  my  pleasant  garden  bowers, 
Or  gently  lead  to  greenest  dell, 
Kacli  morn  my  beautiful  gazelle, 
Or  watch  while  o'er  .the  flowery  slope 
Bounds  lightly  my  swift  antelope. 
Ah  !  doubly^  dear,  since  mine  no  more, 
Seem  all  1  little  prized  before  ! 
Tet  hear  me,  father,  hear  me  on, 
Who,  when  thy  own  Zurelli's  gone, 
Will  climb  with  thee  the  pasture-steep, 
To  help  thee  tend  our  gentle  sheep  ; 
Or  train  the  truant  vine  with  thee, 
Or  pluck  the  pod  from  cotton  tree. 
Cull  the  ripe  currant  clusters  dark, 
And  fill  with  fragrant  fruit  thy  bark  ; 
And  when  thy  spirit  seeks  repose 
At  peaceful  evening's  welcome  close, 
Ah  !  who  will  cheer  thy  wearied  soul 
With  gay  guitar  and  barcarole, 
Or  keeping  time  to  merry  song. 
Bound  with  the  castanet  along 
The  happiest  of  the  laughing  throng  ?*' 

"  No  more,  no  more,"  her  father  cried— 
"  That  thou  shalt  be  De  Courcy's  bride 
I've  sworn  before  our  Lady's  shrine, 
And  shall  I  break  this  oath  of  mine  ! 
Go,  wayward  girl — in  haste  begone, 
Thy  bridal  robe  and  wreath  to  don." 

*  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

Before  her  mirror  sat  the  bride, 
And  fond  ones  decked  with  eager  pride. 
The  tresses  of  the  weeping  girl 
With  costly  gem  and  orient  pearl, 
De  Courcy's  gifts,  each  peail  and  gem, 
Worthy  a  princes*s  diadem  ; 
While  each  fair  maid  extolled  the  grac« 
Of  Lord  De  Courcy's  form  and  face, 
And  kissed  Zurelli's  tears  away. 
And  bid  her  hail  her  bridal  day. 

She  turned  with  sickening  soul  away 

From  flashing  gem,  and  rich  arrav. 

And,  '*  deck  with  this  pale  rose,'*  she  said, 

"  Your  wretched  victim's  blighted  head  : 

Would  it  adorned  me  for  my  grave ! 

The  last,  last  gift  Guiseppe  gave. 

Just  as  we  parted  yesternight. 

Beneath  the  sortened  moonbeam's  light. 

— Yet  no — I  must  not  cherish  now 

A  gift  of  his — look  on  my  brow  : 

The  purchase  of  my  fttith  is  there, 

The  band  that  links  me  to  despair. 

Ah  !  fatal  pride  that  bids  my  sire 

Such  honors  for  his  child  desire  ! 

Guiseppe  I  thou  whose  name  has  been 

The  music  of  Love's  passing  dream, 

Be  thou  forgotten — all  is  past. 

So  bright— so  sweet— how  could  it  last  f 

And  yet  how  shall  I  teach  my  heart — 

From  all  its  cherished  love  to*part. 

From  that  one  passion  which  could  fling 

Beauty  o'er  every  earthly  tkiAf  I 

For  not  a  leaf  or  flower  or 

Bat  told  of  happiness  to  ae  | 


A  bliss,  pervaded  earth  and  sky, 

If  Atf  beloved  form  was  nigh, 

Joy,  Light,  and  Hope  were  where  he  moved- 

So  has  this  trusting  bosom  loved  ! 

And  say — oh  say,  when  all  is  past. 

That  still  I  loved  him  to  the  last  1" 

The  dark  lengths  of  her  glossy  hair 
Are  braided  now  with  nicest  care  ; 
The  wreath  of  orange-blossoms  now 
Is  placed  upon  her  death-cold  brow. 
On  her  fair  neck  the  gems  are  hung, 
The  snowy  veil  around  her  flung. 
The  maidens  gaze  with  tearful  pride — 
Their  work  is  done — lead  forth  the  bride  ! 

She  gazed  upon  the  waning  sun, 
His  shining  course  was  nearly  run, 
And  varied  tints  stole  o'er  the  sky 
Of  rosy  light,  and  purple  dye. 
And  lo  !  the  western  waters  glow. 
Burned  where  be  dipt  his  radiant  brow  t 

"  Father-^h  hear  me  still^^nce  more 
Ere  yet  all  hope  is  wholly  o*er  I 
Remember  that  my  maiden  vow 
Is  not  my  own  to  ofifer  now. 
This  is  no  time  for  bashful  pride  ; 
The  maid  forsworn,  the  perjured  bride, 
Must  nerve  her  faltering  tongue  to  speak, 
Ay,  though  her  bursting  heart  should  breaks 
Father,  I  love  him — love  him  well, 
More  than  these  trembling  lips  can  tell. 
He  is  the  flrst  thbnght  day-light  brings. 
His  name  the  first  sound  memory  sings — 
At  night  arrayed  in  Fancy's  beams, 
This  IS  the  form  that  haunts  my  dreams, 
The  very  life-ipring  of  my  hearty 
I  have  no  thought  from  him  apart. 
And  I  had  sworn,  through  future  years 
To  share  his  griefs,  his  hopes,  his  fears : 
Surely  a  record  is  above 
Of  holy  vows  and  truthful  love,— 
Pure  was  our  love,  and  fond  our  vow. 
In  mercy,  father,  hear  roe  now  .*" 

Why  does  Zurelli  wildly  start  ? 
Guiseppe  folds  her  to  bis  heart ! 
'Tis  he,  her  bosom's  best  adored, 
'Tis  England's  noblest,  proudest  lord  f 
White  was  the  plume  that  waved  on  high, 
Borne  on  his  cap  of  Tyriau  dye. 
Rich  was  his  mantle's  graceful  fold, 
His  crimson  doublet  slashed  with  gold  ; 
The  arm  that  round  the  maid  was  thrown 
With  glittering  bad^e  of  honor  shone. 
While  broidered  on  his  ermined  vest 
Blazed  gorgeously  the  noble  crest 
Won  on  a  blood-red  field  of  fame. 
The  sign  of  proud  De  Courcy's  name. 

**  And  oans't  thou  then  forgive,"  he  cried, 

'*  My  fond  deceit^-my  own  loved  bride  ? 

Wandering  by  chance  to  this  lone  isle, 

I  heard  of  fair  Zurelli's  smile  ; 

I  sought  thee  in  thy  native  bower. 

And  found  that  never  lovelier  fiower 

'Neath  English  domes,  or  southern  skies. 

That  charmed  my  heart,  or  blest  mine  eyet« 

I  longed  to  try  if  what  is  told 

Of  woman's  love  for  rank  or  gold 

Were  false  or  true— as  peasant  low 

I  sought  thy  heart — the  rest  you  know. 

The  simple  secret  well  has  proved, 

'Tis  for  myself  alone  I'm  loved  ; 

Oh,  blissful  thought ;  and  wilt  not  thou, 

Zurelli,  keep  thy  late-pledged  vow, 

And  at  yon  altar's  sacred  shrine. 

Blest  by  thy  parents  now  be  mlno  f 
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Ay,  weep  the  dear  ones  whom  you  part, 
I  conid  not  prize  a  loveless  heart, ' 
And  thou  art  fairer  in  thy  tears, 
Thy  sad  regrets  and  gentle  fears, 
Than  when  the  smiles  of  gladness  break 
In  beauty  on  thy  blushing  cheek. 
You  mourn  the  land  you  leave  behind, 
In  mine  a  lovely  home  thoul't  find, 
Where  every  lip  and  heart  of  pride, 

Shall  own  thee  fhirest,  my  sweet  bride  I'* 

•  •  •  • 

•  ♦  ♦  • 

In  truth  it  Was  a  princely  home, 
Those  marble  halls — that  lofty  dome, 
The  passing  richness  of  each  room, 
Gorgeous  with  work  of  Persia's  loom, 
All  made  that  noble  dwelling  seem 
^  The  fabric  of  some  lovely  dream. 
Below  lay  terraced  garden  bowers, 
(A  very  wilderness  of  flowers.) 
And  roand  the  castle's  towering  pride, 
The  cultured  lands  spread  far  and  wide. 
How  lovely  each  sequestered  vale 
That  smiled  around— each  wooded  dale 
And  breezy  upland,  where  the  deer 
Went  bounding  by  the  river  clear 
That  wound  its  silvery  course  away 
By  velvet  lawn  and  mountain  gray. 

Yet  that  fair  scene  its  charms  displays 

In  vain  to  its  sad  mistress'  gaze. 

As  leaning  near  the  Uttice  high. 

She  looks  upon  the  evening  sky, 

With  aching  heart  and  vacant  eye. 

Never  were  braids  of  raven  hair 

Parted  o'er  brow  more  purely  fair  j 

So  clear  in  its  transparent  hue, 

You  saw  each  blue  vein  wander  through. 

And  beautiful  the  pensive  grace. 

The  dearest  charm  of  that  sweet  face, 

Where  the  pale  lip  and  paler  cheek 

A  tale  of  silent  sorrow  speak. 

And  gushing  tears  unbidden  rise 

In  the  pure  depths  of  those  dark  eyes. 

Ah  !   'tis  most  sad  to  shed  such  tears. 

While  yot  the  weeper's  young  in  years. 

Still  young — yet  what  an  age  is  told 

Since  first  the  heart  in  grief  grew  old  ! 

What  may  that  lady's  musings  be  ? 
Of  sunny  eves — the  murmuring  sea — 
Of  whisperings  which  the  soft  wind  made 
Amid  the.fragant  myrtle  shade. 
And  the  fresh  fall  of  dewy  showers 
On  beds  of  springtime's  earliest  flowers. 

**  Alan  t"  she  sigh^,  **  my  blessed  isle, 
Dost  thou  still  wear  as  bright  a  f^mile 
As  when  Zurelli's  light  foot  prest 
With  bounding  step  thy  verdant  breast  ? 
And  are  thy  cool  delicious  bowers 
As  gay  with  thousand-tinted  flowers 
As  when  amid  the  grateful  shade, 
A  happy  child  I  blithely  played  ? 
Yes — and  the  richly-pluraaged  bird 
Still  in  the  acacia-grove  is  heard, 
And  still  my  diamond-eyed  gazelle 
As  wildly  treads  its  native  dell, 
As  gladly  snufls  the  mountain-breeze. 
And  browses  on  the  almond  trees, 
That  ope  their  silver  buds  as  fair 
As  ever  on  the  whispering  air. 
And  still  my  little  caique's  sail 
Flaunts  idly  in  the  fragant  gale, 
The  while  the  sparkling  waves  below, 
As  brightly  in  the  sunbeams  glow, 
And  gem  with  glittering  spray  the  oar, 
Zurelli's  band  shall  guide  no  more. 


[Jtot, 

At  jocund  evening's  peaeefnl  hoar 

Sounds  the  low  lute  from  glen  and  bower. 

And  still  with  darkly-braided  hair 

Throng  to  the  dance  the  maidens  fair ; 

But  what  is  «^e~-once  happiest  there  ? 

A  lonely  and  a  loveless  thing. 

Round  whose  sad  heart  these  memories  cling 

With  blighting  clasp  and  deadly  sting  ! 

Mine  is  the  dark  despairing  heart 

From  light  and  hope  for  aye  apart, 

Mine  is  the  wild  and  wasting  pain 

That  cannot  be  at  rest  again, 

For  I  have  loved  and  found  it  vain  ! 

And  yet,  how  could  I  deem  his  pride 

Would  brook  that  I,  his  peasant  bride 

Should  be  the  gaze  of  scornful  eyes 

The  theme  of  insolent  surprise-^ 

The  mocked,  perchance,  of  every  voice, 

Nor  blush  to  own  his  hasty  choice. 

But  he  did  love  me  -  it  may  be 
This  wasting  change  began  in  me — 
Mayhap  when  my  De  Courcy  came 
From  toumay  or  from  field  of  fame 
To  tarry  by  my  side  a  while, 
Less  bright  he  found  Zurelli's  smile- 
It  may  be  that  ray  tear-dimmed  eye 
Met  his,  with  cold  unkind  reply  ; 
And  thus,  perchance,  each  saddened  look 
Seemed  to  my  lord  a  mute  rebuke. 
Of  late  within  the  banquet-hall, 
'Mid  sounds  of  mirth  and  festival. 
Where  pealed  the  laugh  from  pleasure's  throng. 
And  flowed  the  wine-cup  and  the  song, 
Methought  at  times  his  gentle  gaze 
Turned  towards  me  as  in  happier  days. 
I  felt  his  eye  upon  me  dwell, 
I  felt  my  heart  with  triumph  swell. 
For  many  a  noble  dame  was  there 
With  coronet  and  jewelled  hair  ; 
And  many  a  high-born  graceful  girl, 
With  ermined  robe  and  clasp  of  pearl. 
And  diadem  and  princely  plume 
Moved  lightly  round  the  glittering  room. 
While  eyes  that  made  the  lamps  seem  dim, 
Were  showering  all  their  beams  on  him. 
And  yet,  'mid  all  that  beauty's  blaze 
Mine  was  the  form  could  win  his  gaze! 
Then  o'er  his  soul  some  change  would  coroe 
To  shade  his  brow  with  sudden  gloom ; 
Anon  he'd  join  the  dance  and  song, 
And  speed  the  light-winged  jest  along. 
And  smile  with  every  lady  fair 
As  though  he  was  the  happiest  there. 

Mine  be  the  anguish  now  to  bear 
The  bitterness  of  deep  despair  ; 
Still  must  I  love  him — still  alone 
Weep  the  bright  hours  for  ever  gone — 
Still  must  his  name  for  ever  be 
A  treasure  dear  to  memory, 
'Mid  all  this  wreck  of  happiness 
I  could  not  bear  to  love  him  less  ! 

Yet  there  is  one,  who  even  now 
Would  fondly  kiss  my  faded  brow. 
And  lay  this  acliing  head  to  rest      * 
With  soothing  kindness  on  her  breast — 
Does  not  each  hour,  each  moment  prove 
That  change  will  mark  all  other  love  ? 
Passion  with  youth  and  charms  departs. 
Time  steals  the  truth  from  other  hearts. 
All  else  is  mutable  below, 
A  mother^s  ]ove  no  change  can  know  ! 
Oh  for  one  echo  of  her  voice 
To  bid  my  drooping  soul  rejoice — 
Oh  for  my  father's  fervent  kiss, 
Earth's  purest  holiest  caressi 
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That  fell  upon  my  brow  at  even 
Like  to  a  blessing  sent  from  Heaven." 

She  paused — there  was  no  living  sound 
To  break  the  utter  silence  round, 
Save  the  cool  cascade's  tinkling  flow 
That  played  amid  the  flowers  below, 
And  twilight  darkened  calm  and  still, 
O'er  voiceless  glen  and  lonely  hill. 

For  many  a  day  unstrung  and  mute 
Had  lain  that  fair  girl's  favorite  lute, 
But  now  her  snowy  hand  she  flings 
Idly  across  those  glittering  strings. 
Twas  memory *s  music !    How  that  tone 
Brought  thoughts  of  honrs  for  ever  gone — 
Ah  !  wherefore  can  she  only  raise 
The  well-known  song  of  others  daysl 
Tears  gush  anew  at  that  sweet  lay, 
She  turns,  and  casts  the  lute  away. 
Alas,  she  sighed,  how  heavily 
The  long,  long  day  has  wearied  by  ! 
Its  lonely  hours  at  last  are  gone, 
And  night  with  solemn  step  comes  on, 
But  not  to  me  the  morning  light 
Brings  joy^  or  calm  repose  the  night ! 
My  aching  eyes  gaze  sadly  round 
On  gilded  roof,  and  marble  ground, 
While  shuddering  at  the  deepening  gloom 
I  wander  through  each  stately  room, 
And  start  as  on  the  mirrored  walls 
My  shadowy  image  dimly  falls. 
SuU  faster  fades  the  evening  light— 
Oh  will  De  Courcy  come  to  night  !^' 

But  hark  to  the  impatient  fhll 
Of  footsteps  through  the  echoing  hallt 
"  My  first,  best  loved,"  a  low  voice  cried, 
T^cr  lord  kneels  by  Zurelli's  side  ! 
He  parted  back  her  clustering  hair, 
Gazed  on  that  face  so  passing  fair, 
And  wildly  kissed  her  dewy  cheek, 
'*  Zurelii,  dearest,  loveliest,  speak  ! 
If  I  was  ever  loved  by  thee, 
Oh,  listen  now,  and  pardon  me — 
Let  not  De  Courcy  sue  in  vain. 
To  see  Zureili  smile  again !'' 

A  n  idle  task  I  ween  'twould  be 

To  trace  that  truant's  history  : 

Too  often  has  the  tale  been  told. 

Of  broken  vows  and  hearts  grown  cold. 

Sadly  '  e  spoke — Zureili  heard, 
And  woman's  pride  within  her  'tirred. 
She  turned  away  her  tear -dimmed  face, 
And  sought  to  shun  his  warm  embrace. 
Then  as  the  idol  of  past  days 
Kose  to  her  faithful  memory's  gaze. 
And  as  upon  her  softened  soul 
Those  pleading  accents  sweetly  stole, 
She  hid  her  brow  upon  his  breast. 
And  felt  that  she  again  was  blest ! 
•  .•... 

*Twas  eve — the  parting  sunbeams  dyed 
With  crimson  glow  the  waveless  tide, 
And  gently  kissed  with  blushing  smiles 
The  shores  of  Grecia's  gem-like  isles, 
While  all  around  on  earth  and  sky 
"W^as  spread  the  glorious  radiancy. 
Impelled  by  many  a  rapid  oar,  ' 
A  light  barque  neared  the  lovely  shore. 
With  throbbing  heart  upon  the  prow 
Znrelli  stood— her  cheek's  deep  glow 
Burned  brighter  as  she  turned  her  eye 
Upon  the  "  blue  delicious  sky," 
And  saw  the  evening's  snnbeams  rest 
Upon  her  natiTe  Zaote't  breaft, 


And  listened  as  the  tinkling  bells 
Chimed  blithely  from  the  pasture  dells. 
While  from  the  Ilex  grove  was  heard 
The  song  of  many  a  bright-winged  bird. 
Sadly  De  Courcy  leaned  apart — 
Remorse  was  busy  at  his  heart ! 
He  thought  of  that  fair  bridal  hour 
"When  from  her  lowly  cottage  bower 
With  all  a  lover's  rapturous  pride 
He  bore  his  newly-plighted  bride — 
Ah,  ill  had  he  her  trust  repaid. 
By  blighted  hopes  and  faith  betrayed! 

He  did  not  move,  he  dared  not  speak — 
He  watched  her  burning  lip  and  cheek  ; 
He  saw  how  wildly  hei  dark  eye 
Flashed  as  she  fixed  it  on  the  sky, 
Ho  shuddered  at  its  brilliancy. 
As  looked  she  on  the  evening  ray. 
And  gazed  her  very  soul  away. 

"  My  own  Ionia  !  I  have  seen 
Once  more  thy  hills  of  grateful  green. 
Have  seen  thy  sky's  unrivalled  hue 
Of  golden  glow,  and  cloudless  blue  ; 
How  have  I  pined  to  look  again 
On  each  loved  path,  and  mossy  glen  ; 
Ply,  boatmen,  ply  the  rapid  oar. 
Oh,  let  me  touch  my  blessed  shore — 
Yet,  'tis  too  late — ^Life's  silver  cord 
Is  loosed,  and  now  my  heart's  adored" 
(Gently  she  turned  towards  her  lord, 
And  whispered  with  a  seraph's  smile, 
**  Lay  me  at  rest  in  mine  own  isle." 

He  clasped  her  in  his  wild  embrace, 
He  gazed  upon  her  changing  face, 
And  kissed  in  agony  her  brow — 
Oh  never  seemed  she  dear  as  now ! 
'While  closer  to  his  breast  she  clung 
And  blest  him  in  her  native  tongue  ; 
Once,  and  but  once,  her  waning  eye 
Turned  to  her  loved  Ionian  sky, 
Then  fixed  upon  the  face  of  him 
Who  o'er  her  bent — that  gaze  grew  dim, 
A  smile  upon  her  pale  lips  shone, 
*'  De  Courcy — Mother,*'  was  she  gone  ? 
They  bent  to  catch  another  breath. 
And  started— for  they  looked  on  Death  ! 


Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  Bible. — The  Duke 
of  Sussex  was  a  great  collector  of  Bibles.  Few 
men  were  more  diligent  and  ardent  students  of  the 
sacred  volume  than  his  Royal  Highness,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  every  day  being  set  apart  for  its 
persual.  His  attainment  in  biblical  criticism  was 
very  considerable.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Raflles,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Independent  College  at  With- 
ington,  near  Manchester,  last  Wednesday,  stated 
that  30  years  ago  he  waited  upon  his  Royal 
Highness  at  Kensington  Palace.  "  Did  you  ever 
meet  with  Bishop  Clayton  on  the  Hebrew  Text, 
Mr.  Raffles  ?'*  asked  his  Royal  Highness.  "  I  am 
acquainted  with  Bishop  Clayton  on  Hebrew 
Chronology,*'  said  the  doctor.  **  Ay,  ay,"  rejoined 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  "but  that  is  not  what  I 
mean.  The  book  I  mention  is  a  thin  quarto,  so 
rare  that  I  borrowed  it  of  a  friend,  and  so  valuable 
that  I — (forgot  to  return  it,  we  thought  Doctor 
Raffles  was  about  to  represent  bis  Roval  Highness 
as  saying ;  but  no,  and  let  book  collectors  take  a 
leaf  out  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  book, — and  so 
valuable  that  I  copied  it  with  my  own  hand." 
I— Cof.  Qax. 
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GISQUET'S  MEMOIRS. 

From  the  Dublin  Unhrersity  Magazine. 


Mimoirts  de  M,  Gisquet^  ancien  prefet  de 
police,    Ecritspar  lui-meme,    Bruxelles, 
1841. 

DiscLOsuEEs,  lie  confesp,  we  have  no 
great  fancy  for — "  revelations"  are  to  us 
not,  only  offensive,  but  dull ;  and  with  if 
possible  a  more  decided  distaste,  we  repudi- 
ate the  prt»lix  apologies  of  a  perfunct  offi- 
cial, who  seeks,  by  throwing  open  the  ledg- 
ers of  his  iniquitous  craft,  to  beget  an  in- 
terest in  deceit,  chicanery,  and  espionage, 
because  of  its  ingenuity.  All  this  we  not 
only  dislike,  but  unhesitatingly  condemn ; 
and  it  is  only  where,  in  the  course  of  the 
tedious  *'  showing  up,"  the  author  comes 
involuntarily  to  subjects  having  an  interest 
in  themselves  distinct  from  his  interferene 
with  them,  that  we  are  gflad  to  accept  the 
information,  though  with  the  drawback  of  a 
muddy  medium,  and  in  availing  ourselves 
of  it  shut  our  eyes  to  the  way  we  have  come 
at  it. 

While  we  thus  strongly  and  unhesitating- 
ly give  this  opinion,  we  do  not  mean  to  de- 
ny that  to  certain  persons  and  parties  the 
statistics  of  crime  and  infamy  may  be  both 
profitable  and  interesting.  Truth,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  worth  gathering  up ; 
and  if  the  object  of  the  search  be  fair  and 
proper,  we  have  no  right  to  object  to 
the  opening  of  the  sewers  of  society, 
though  every  right  to  remove  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible  from  beholding  the  dis- 
gusting investigation.  It  is  the  interfer- 
ence of  mere  curiosity  on  such  occasions 
we  denounce — just  as  we  disapprove  of  the 
taste  for  revolting  studies,  where  it  only 
evinces  a  natural,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  diseased,  appetite  for  the  horrible. 
Anatomy,  for  instance,  in  the  pursuit  of 
surgical  investigation,  is  a  noble  and  im- 
portant study.  We  are  ready  to  admit 
the  frequenter  of  the  dissecting-room  not 
only  to  toleration  but  approval,  when  the 
loathsome  apartment  forms  the  porch,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  to  the  sick  chamber — 
the  school  in  which  the  practitioner  makes 
himself  acquainted  with  the  means  of  re- 
lieving human  suffering.  But  an  amateur 
turn  for  the  dead  subject  we  confess  we 
shudder  at,  on  the  score  of  the  natural  an- 
tipathies and  natural  predilections  of  man- 
kind ;  and  are  always  glad  to  see  it  a  strug- 
gle, even  in  the  most  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic person,  to  come  in  contact  with 
what  is  wisely  left'  by  the  great  Manager 
behind  the  scenes  of  nature  and  ordinary  I 
obcervatioD.  I 


There  is  a  peculiar  taste  in  the  French 
nation  for  the  morbid  ■  scrutiny  we  have 
been  describing,  extending  not  only  to 
politics  and  the  social  system,  but  to  ro- 
mance, poetry — we  had  almost  said  re- 
ligion. This  craving  for  unnatural  stimu- 
lus leads  them  to  love  the  monstrosities 
of  nature,  and  the  evisceration  of  the  hu- 
man economy;  and  they  are  ever  on  the 
gape,  like  a  shark  under  a  ship,  to  swal- 
low whatever  is  loathingly  rejected  by 
the  above-board  appetites  of  the  healthy 
portion  of  mankind.  The  existence  of 
this  diseased  propensity  has,  of  course,  the 
tendency  to  draw  forth  what  will  feed  it, 
and  accordingly  in  France,  and  in  France 
alone,  are  to  be  found  a  class  of  works 
which  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
popularity,  while  they  pander  to  soeh  a 
taste.  The  book  before  us,  we  venture  to 
say,  would  never  have  been  tolerated  in 
England,  on  this  and  on  many  other  ac- 
counts. It  humiliates  the  people  it  comes 
amongst,  by  exhibiting  how  they  have  been 
the  objects  of  surveillance,  like  the  lunatic 
at  half  liberty,  whose  keeper  dodges  him 
through  the  streets;  it  halt  reveals  the  dia- 
mond-cut-diamond system  on  which  politics 
and  parties,  ministers  and  governments, 
placemen  nnd particulierSj  have  existed  from 
the  last  revolution ;  and  it  displays  a  de- 
gree of  overwhelming  egotism,  which  even 
in  the  fatherland  of  vanity  we  scarcely  un- 
derstand being  endured  by  the  public  for  a 
moment.  Three-fourths  of  the  prolix 
memoirs  are  a  refutation,  on  the  part  of 
their  author,  of  various  attacks  principally 
newspaper  ones,  upon  him  and  his  admin- 
istration ;  entering  into  tedious  details  of 
transactions,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
can  be  of  no  interest  but  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  exhibiting  at  length  folios  of 
newspaper  scurrility,  of  which  we  know 
not  which,  the  style  or  the  matter,  are  the 
more  contemptible.  Let  us,  however,  ful- 
fil our  promise,  and  cull  from  this  wilder- 
ness the  few  grains  that  chance,  not  culti- 
vation, has  scattered  over  it. 

M.  Gisquet  informs  us  that  he  was  born 
at  Vezin,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1792,  of  an  obscure 
and  indigent  family.  His  father  was  a 
custom-house  officer ;  and  although  he  tells 
us  that  his  education  was  at  first  confined  to 
the  inculcation  of  patriotism,  and  a  love  of 
honor  and  probity,  we  may  well  sappoae 
that  he  imbibed,  along  with  these,  sMiit 
small  share  of  the  shrewdness  and  omuiiiff 
which  are  generally  engendered  bj  saea 
an  employment  as  his  father's.  At  an  ear- 
ly age  hd  was  remored  to  Paria  to  fill  the 
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■iluntion  of  copying  clerk  in  ihe  greai 
■^nking  Iioubc  of  MM.  Periet  Frftes,  at 
the  head  of  which  wns  the  famous  Casimir 
Pirier. 

One  Sunday  morning  ihc  future  minister, 
fading  the  yoitng  clerk  in  his  bureau, 
thought  he  would  ask  liim  a  question  or 
two  relative  to  the  books  of  the  establish- 
■Bent  and  the  acuounta  in  them.  The  fol- 
lon-ing  converEati'in  ensued: 

•' '  M.  Gisquet,'  Eaii]  Pericr, '  how  do  we  Btand 
»iih  M.  A.'?  Reply— 'He  owes  us  35,000 
'fiwiH,  of  which  15,000  are  payable  the  38ih  in- 
mani,  10,000  the  29th,  and  10,000  on  ihe  16th 
qT  next  month.' — '  And  M.  B.,  what  is  the  siate 
■of  his  account  ?'— '  He  hns  made  use  of  the  full 
amount  of  his  credit ;  he  owes  us  150,000  frarc?, 
of  whidi  50.000  will  be  payable  on  the  lOih  No- 
iTCtnber,  50,000  the  25th  orthe  same  month,  and 
aaoOO  the  20th  December.'— 'And  M.  C?'— 
•  Mis  debt  amounU  to  90.000  francs ;  but  he  has 
ylaced  such  and  such  goods  in  our  hands  as  so 
Buch  value,  wliLch  reduces  our  balance  to 
«,IXIO  friinrs.  The  remaining  90,000  are  com- 
posed of  our  acceptances  divided  thus : — 24,000 
ftKnes  on  the  5lh  of  November,  If'i.OOO  on  the 
I8th,  20,000  on  the  14thof  Cecember,  15,0()0  on 
the  23d,  and  15,000  on  the  5lh  of  January." " 

The  result  of  this  and  other  such  ioter- 
Tiews  was,  that  the  banker  became  sensi- 
ble of  the  extent  of  the  clerk's  abilities, 
ind  the  value  of  his  services,  and  look  him 
by  degrees  into  more  intimate  connenion, 
which  ended  in  a  partnership  that  was  only 
dissolved  when  Gistjuet  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  set*  up  for  himself.  This 
oceurred  in  1825.  Meantime  Gisquet  had 
proved  himself  too  shrewd  a  man  of  busi- 
ness not  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  more  im- 
portant matters;  and  his  continued  inti- 
macy with  CosimirPerier  led  him  naturally 
to  a  participation  in  the  continued  po- 
litical plotting  which,  in  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1830,  prepared  France  for  the  event 
which  then  apparently  so  unexpectedly  re- 
volutionized her.  We  find  him  at  the  close 
of  that  period,  one  of  the  most  confidential 
of  the  conspirators.  At  his  house  look 
place  most  of  the  conclave  asscmblieE 
which  during  the  "three  days"  usurped 
ihc  functions,  if  not  the  name,  of  the  gov- 
erning council  of  the  nation  ;  and  during 
that  momentous  period  were  displayed 
ibose  peculiar  talents  which,  with  a  ques- 
tionable distinction,  pointed  him  out  for 
the  post  afterwards  assigned  to  him,  that 
of  prefect  of  police.  There  wns,  indeed, 
ws  must  admit,  considerable  tact  displayed 
in  the  choice  of  public  men  at  that  lime,  as 
aflairs  Kubsided  into  order  again — a  refer- 
once  in  making  anpoinltnents  to  the  char- 
acUra  nud  capabilities  of  the  appointed, 


as  ihcy  had  been  tested  in  the  furnace  of 
revolution,  or  rather  a  permission  lu  men  to 
remain  where  ibey  were  found  deposited  on 
the  subsiding  of  the  popular  flood,  so  that 
they  might  embank,  us  it  were,  the  stream, 
by  the  turbulence  of  which  they  had  been 
cast  up  from  ihe  bottom  of  socieiy.  Such 
is,  certainly,  one  of  the  advantages  of  revo- 
lution, an  advantage  which  must  be  relin- 
quished In  quiet  times,  when  so  little  oppor- 
ity  occurs  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
qualifications  of  individuals  before  trying 
the  often  fatal  experiment  by  practice. 

While  charges  of  cavalry  were  sweeping 
backward  and  forword,  in  alternate  rush  and 
repulse  before  the  door,  and  omidst  the  din 
of  musketry,  the  twelve  commisstiirts  ap. 
pointed  to  organize  the  rebellion,  or  "  re- 
sistance," as  it  was  cleverly  termed, 
through  the  different  aTrondissemtnii  of 
'.he  city,  were'assembled  at  the  house  of  M. 
Gassicourl.  Of  these  .VI.  Gisquel  was  one 
of  the  most  active.  His  pari  in  the  busi- 
ness is  thus  described  by  the  author  of 
Dtux  ^na  de  Regne  : 

"La  nuit  du  27  au  28  (Juillet,  1830)  et  la 
journ^e  du  2SI  furent  consacrees  i  faire  des  bar- 
ricades, i  rassembler  des  armcs.  it  organizer 
dea  points  de  resistance — M.  Audry  de  Puyra- 
veau  ct  M.  Gisquel  aeconddrent  te  mouvment 
de  (out  Icur  pouvoir.  H.  Gisquet  rassembla 
dans  BA  maison,  rue  Bleu,  de  In  poudrc  el  dee 
et  aa  miiiBcin  ful,  pendant  Ics  journ^es  de 
^^  11  «J,  le  centre  de  reunion  de  tons  !es  patri- 
otes,  qui,  deja  die  Ic  29,  avaient  ^levfs  lea  bar- 
ricades de  la  rue  CadeL"    p.  66. 

Our  author  contrives,  in  spite  of  a  con- 
stantly repeated  disavowal  of  such  an  ob- 
ject, to  involve  in  his  disclosures  the  names 
of  many  who,  it  is  plain,  must  be  startled 
at  this  Inle  publicity  given  to  iransactiona 
then  performed,  if  not  under  the  veil  of 
night,  in  the  smoke  of  national  convulsion  ; 
and  no  doubt  an  additional  relish  is  given 
to  the  narrative  amongst  a  people  who  see 
where  the  relation  rips  up  old  sores,  or 
opens  new  ones-  He  is  very  ready  with 
names;  he  "withholds  nothing,"  and  un- 
der the  plea  of  candor,  dexterously  bits 
here  and  there,  as  perhaps  private  pique  or 
oHicial  disappointment  may  urge  the  blow. 
We  repeat  our  abhorrence  of  "  revelations," 
and  oh,  what  cannot  a  prefect  of  police 
rcrtal  ! 

Gisquet  soon  became  charged  with  a 
mission  to  England  to  procure  lirearms  for 
the  national  guard,  the  French  manufac- 
turers having  been  unable  to  attempt  a 
supply  in  sufTicieni  quantity  to  meet  ths 
immediate  demand  of  the  government. 
The  execulioo  of  this  mission  ha*  boM 
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ever  since  the  watch-word  of  attack  against 
Oisquet.  Fusih-Gisquet  is  the  name  for 
all  that  is  execrable  in  artillery,  and  all 
that  is  flagrant  in  state-jobbing;  and  ac- 
cordingly our  biographer  sets  himself  vig- 
orously to  repel  the  two-fold  accusation. 
We  are  not  sure  how  much  of  the  English 
part  of  his  relation  is  to  be  credited ;  if  it 
be  true,  we  might  perhaps  find  cause  to 
use  a  harsh  expression  or  two  relative  to 
some  of  our  own  officials  of  the  time  ;  but 
we  have  no  right  to  commit  ourselves  by 
censure  on  the  apocryphal  testimony  of  the 
ex-prefect,  and  prefer  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  doubting  until  we  shall  hear  some  more 
respectable  evidence  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other. 

He  enters  into  an  elaborate  defence, 
with  all  the  cunning  of  an  experienced 
pleader,  upon  the  weak  points-  of  his  ad- 
versaries' charge,  and  passes  over,  with  a 
few  expressions  of  supreme  indignation 
and  scorn,  what  forms  the  gist  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  namely,  that  the  whole  business 
was  made  the  means  of  private  money- 
jobbing.  Not  a  syllable  of  argument  or 
proof  does  he  adduce  on  this  all-important 
point,  but  contents  himself  with  getting 
into  a  rage,  and  passing  it  by.  He  seeks, 
indeed,  to  cover  himself  under  the  high 
names  of  MM.  Soult  and  P6rier,  and  takes  a 
sentence  pronounced  against  a  newspaper 
for  libel,  in  which  these  two  personages 
were  the  prosecutors,  as  an  a  fortiori  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  his  own  innocence,  as  if 
the  clearance  of  the  principals  exonerated 
the  less  scrupulous  agents  from  suspicion. 
Why,  we  ask,  did  not  the  prefect  of  police, 
equally  libelled  with  the  ministers,  become 
a  party  to  this  prosecution  1  Why  has  he 
delayed,  for  nearly  ten  years,  his  vindica- 
tion!— for  five  years  after  he  quitted  office! 
We  think  we  have  no  right  to  take  his 
own  book  now  as  evidence  in  his  favor. 
When  we  read  the  book,  and  judge  of  the 
man  from  the  matter  it  contains,  we  might, 
indeed,  rather  be  justified  in  admitting  it  as 
tolerably  satisfactory  testimony  the  other 
way.  The  fusil  Gisquet^  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  has  turned  out  to  be  of  true  Bir- 
mingham manufacture,  and,  discharged  for 
the  purpose  of  wounding  others,  has  burst 
in  the  worthy  prefect's  hands,  to  the  seri- 
ous injury  of  his  own  reputation. 

But  it  is  not  our  design  to  follow  our 
author  through  the  catalogue  of  apologies 
which  form  the  subject  of  three-fourths  of 
his  four  volumes.  Deferred  refutations  of 
obsolete  newspaper  attacks  can  never  be 

teresting,  except  to  editors  and  the  par- 

I  implicated.    It  is  sufficient  to  aay,  that 


as  the  statements  are  ex-parte  ones,  they 
are  made  sufficiently  plausible  to  suit  the 
purpose;  and  we  may  suppose,  for  the 
nonce,  the  police-prefect  the  best  abused 
man  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  (We  can- 
not help  seeing,  par parenthese^  that  Gisquet 
has  furnished  Mr.  James  with  a  character 
of  considerable  interest  in  his  romance  of 
the  Ancien  Regime^  Pierre  Morin  ; — even  if 
there  were  no  other  points  of  resemblance, 
the  mode  in  which  Morin  originally  proved 
his  talents  for  the  office  he  afterwards  filled, 
resembles  too  closely  the  first  epreuve  of 
Gisquet's  abilities  not  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  it ;  and  all  the  abuses  of  espio' 
nage  which  formed  the  burthen  of  public 
complaint,  under  the  odious  tyranny  of 
Louis  XV.,  thus  appear  to  have  found  their 
counterpart  in  the  still  more  oppressive  po- 
lice system  of  twice-liberated-and-regene- 
rated  France.  So  much,  as  far  as  the  safe- 
ty and  ease  of  the  individual  subject  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  benefit  of  the  torrents  of 
blood,  foreign  and  kindred,  shed  from  1793 
to  1831 ;  and  so^  much  for  the  results  of 
sanguinary  struggles  for  an  Utopian  free- 
dom and  happiness,  which  can  only  be  real- 
ized by  the  moral  and  constitutional  move- 
ment of  legitimate  reform.) 

Amongst  the  parties  and  sects  which 
agitated  France  about  this  time,  there  was 
one  which,  in  a  strange  degree,  united  coo- 
sistencv  of  purpose  and  completeness  of 
internal  economy  with  absurdity  and  folly, 
as  regarded  the  general  system  of  society 
and  the  ordinary  nature  of  mankind.  We 
allude  to  the  St.  Simonians,  a  body  which, 
had  they  been  as  capable  of  extension  from 
their  essential  requirements  as  they  were 
vigorous  by  their  union  and  intelligence, 
would  have  proved  formidable  to  a  firmer 
form  of  government  than  that  under  which 
they  rose  and  fell. 

Here  is  Gisquet's  description  of  the 
sect — 

"  A  supreme  father,  more  infallible  than  ihe 
pope,  whom  his  aposlles  must  respect  and  ven- 
erate as  the  image  of  the  Divinity — assuming  ihe 
exclusive  right  to  determine,  by  himself  or  his 
delegates,  the  nature  and  extent  of  human  capa- 
cities— constitutes  himself  arbiter  of  the  re-dis- 
tribution of  earthly  possessions  and  enjoyments. 
It  may  be  believed  that  the  worthy  father,  in 
proportion  to  his  immeasuroable  intellectual  su- 
periority, helps  himself  to  a  tolerable  share  of 
both." 

It  is  a  community  of  rights,  personal  and 
proprietary,  which  constitutes,  as  in  Owen's 
system,  the  soul  of  St.  Simonianisro  ;  and 
marriage  is  as  much  excluded  as  individual 
wealth  from  their  society.  That  they  were 


Jolitieallf  inoflTcnsive,  is  perhaps  nol  an  ar- 
;|;ument  agniast  the  poUlically  dangerous 
tendency  of  ihe  sect;  Tor  their  numbers 
Kvec  exceeded  G,000,  and  it  is  only  when 
wme  considerable  proportion  of  a  popula- 
tion is  absorbed  into  a  system,  that  its  true 
tendency,  or  indeed  lis  true  object,  begins 
(0  develope  itseir. 

"It  18  all  very  well,"  says  Gisquet,  fairly 
•nough,  "  tiiat  a  small  number  ol'  imlividuala 
UioutH  unite  and  praleas,  as  a  rtile  of  equity,  lo 
proportion  their  property,  social  rank,  and  [>lea- 
nrcB,  (o  individual  merit,  and  hope  to  see  things 
Mtabllehed  on  such  a  ayitem.  It  may  be  a  good 
Ihesia  to  supfMrt  iheoreiieully  in  a  book ;  but, 
»rter  111],  Providence  is  a  better  judge,  even  than 
i|he  'mipremc  head,' of  human  eapaciiies,  and 
^rtions  things  out  with  a  better  view  lo  the 
OuaUiies  of  men  Uian  Falher  En/on/ in  himself.' 
—V.  i.  p.  407. 

The  disciples  of  the  seel,  not  conleni 
with  privately  advancing  their  pernicioni 
Uid  immoral  doctrines,  delivered  public 
lectures  in  I'aris,  in  the  presence  of  thou 
•anda  whom  their  eloquence  was  but  tot 
likely  to  corrupt. 

was  impossible,"  saye  Gisquet,  "  that  thi 
aalhorilies  could  lolerate  these  proceedings— to 
be  inactive  would  be  to  become  an  accomplice. 

"  On.lhe  2l8t  January,  1832,  the  proeareur  du 
A)i,accompaniedbythe  commissi  oners  of  police, 
the  tericru  de  ville,  and  a  formidable  armed  force, 
caused  the  SLSimonian  temple  inlhc  Rue  Tait- 
boid  to  be  shut,  and  sei/ed  the  register  books, 
papers,  Ac.  of  ihe  associaljon." 

The  consequence  of  this  measure  was, 
that  the  remnant  of  the  sect,  deserting  iheir 
^lagnificenl  institution,  temple,  and  all, 
took  refuge,  to  the  number  of  sinly,  in  the 
bouse  of  the  P6re  Enfanun,  al  Menilmon- 
'  tsat ;  and  there  effected  a  genernl  retrench- 
ment  in  iheir  habits  and  mode  of  life,  suit- 
ed lo  their  changed  condition. 

The  following  estract  from  the  Journal 
it  Parii  gives,  amusingly  enough,  the  de- 
tails connected  with  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing ;— 

"  The  apostles  (for  so  they  style  iheroselvcs) 
^re  no  servants ;  Ihey  help  themselves,  and 
their  duties  are  certainly  fuirly  distributed  to 
each  according  to  hie  capacity,  and  performed, 
-a  well  as  we  can  judge,  with  great  cheerfulness 
md  regular)  [y- 

"  Doctor  Leon  Simon,  who  was  so  long  pri 
.feasor  of  St  Simonianism  at  the  Saiie  de  pAtk 
met,  and  was  known  to  the  world  as  the  tranal: 
Itor  of  an  English  medical  work,  as  well  as  ai 
tiiorofsomi!  other  literary  productions,  now  gi 
with  an  apron,  cooks  for  the  establishment;  he 
ii  Bniated  by  M.  Paul  Rochctie,  formerly  pro- 
{baaor  of  rhetoric.  We  have  not  been  able  la 
diicover  whether  these  gcnilemen  adopt  the 
white  shirt  and  cotton  nightcap,  tlie  correct 
Costiima  of  their  craft  {de  rigncur). 
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"  The  washing  of  the  dinner  service  was 
.  jginally  organized  witli  llie  nicest  precision  by 
M.  Leon  Talabot,  formerly  depuly  Procureur 
ilu  Roi;  he  filled  tliis  (tlie  former)  important 
olhce  with  distinguished  credit  to  himself  du- 
ring the  first  days  of  the  retirement  of  the 
let ;  it  has  passed  euccessively  to  M.  Guslave 
Eichlal,  jon.,  and  to  M.  Lambert,  formerly  a 
pupil  of  1he  poiyiechnic  school,  who  worked  at 
i'  with  devotion  for  a  few  weeks,  and  resigned  it 
last  to  M.  le   Baron  Cliarles  Duverier.     At 
present  M.  M<tise  Relouret,  a  young  man  offash- 

.1  „  ■lislinguishcd  preacher  among  the  St. 

,  fulfils  ihe  duties  of  the  odice  with  in-' 
finite  grace. 

"The  principle  of  a  division  of  labor  is  re- 
cognized among  the  SL  Simonians.  M.  Emils 
Barraull,  formerly  professor  at  tiie  school  of 
Torrfze,  the  author  of  a  tolerable  comedy  in 
verse,  and  a  preacher  among  them,  cleans  the 
boots,  assisted  by  M.  Aujruste  Chevallier,  once 
professor  of  physics,  and  M.  Ouguel,  formerly  an 
lie  of  the  coiir  royaie. 
.  Bruneau,  formerly  pupil  of  the  polytech- 
;!  a  captain  in  Ihe  army,  has  the  care  of 
en,  the  cloihes,  tlie  enforcement  of  internal 
order,  Ihi!  superintendence  of  the  house,  and  the 
keeping  matters  clean. 

"  The  apartments  arc  scoured  by  M.  Rigaud, 
M.  D-  M.  Holstein,  the  son  of  an  eminent  mer- 
chant. Baron  Charles  Duveyrier,  Pouijat  and 
Broet,  both  students ;  Charles  Pcuuck^re,  as 
underscrub,  (formerly  a  librarian,)  and  Michel 
Chevallier,  once  a  pupd  of  the  polytechnic 
1,  a  mining  en^neer  and  (sppropriaielyj 
tctor  of  the  Globe.  This  last  person  is 
charged  with  [he  general  management  of  the 
house ;  he  also  waits  at  labte  along  with  Mes- 
sieurs Rigaud  and  Holstein.  and  he  in  particu- 
Inr,  helps  M.  Grifantiu  lo  whatever  he  wants  at 
his  meals. 

''  It  is  a  comical  sight  to  sec  masteis  waiting 
upon  thoee  who  had  been  their  servants.  M. 
DeaForges,  Formerly  a  butcher's  boy,  enters  in- 
to the  tamily  as  ajack-of-all-lrades.and  so  being 
given  the  management  of  ihe  laundry,  has  under 
his  command  M.Franeoni,  the  son  ofa  rich  Amer- 
ican cnbnist,  and  M.  Bestrand,  once  a  student 


1 


usly  been. 


the  polytechnic  school,  and  director  i 
ges  and  foundries  of  Creusol,  has  the  special 
charge  of  the  garden,  assisted  by  M.  Raymond 
Bonheuro,  formerly  professor  of  drawing  and 
painting.  M.  Roger,  one  of  the  orcheetra  of  Ihe 
Opera  Comiqiit,  M.  Justus,  a  painter,  and  M, 
.\laschercau,adrawing-a-''  ■ 


The  sweeping  of  the  courts  and  street  is 

e  by  M.  Gustave  d'Eichlal,  assisted  by  M. 

Maschereau.      M.    Jean  Ter»oii,  formerly   a 


Catholic  priest  and  preacher,  is  t   .   ._   __. 

vegetables,  to  arrange  the  plates  and  dishes,  lo 
[ay  the  cloth,  and,  in  fact,  to  do  all  the  menial 
business  of  the  house. 

"  M.  Alexis  Petit,  the  son  of  a  genUeman  of 
large  landed  property,  is  put  lo  clean  all  the 
candlesticks,  which  amount  to  forty,  and  to  see 
to  the  carrying  off  of  the  majiure,  ice. 
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'*  M.  Enfantin, '  the  supreme  father,'  as  they 
call  him,  sometimes  works  in  the  garden  him- 
self; and  handles  the  rake,  spade,  and  hoe. 
With  ffreat  vigor. 

"Their  life  is  perfectly  regular;  the  sound  of 
a  horn  wakens  them  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing :  it  summons  them  to  their  meals  and  their 
various  duties :  at  appointed  hours  they  sing  in 
concert:  during  the  day  they  exercise  them- 
selves in  gymnastics ;  and  all  their  movements, 
when  they  are  together,  have  something  of 
the  precision  of  military  exercise. 

"With  regard  to  their  appearance,  their 
beard,  which  they  suffer  to  grow  long,  gives 
them  certainly  a  peculiar  air ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects there  is  nothing  unpleasins  to  the  eye. 
Their  dress  is  composed  of  a  little  blue  frock, 
very  short  and  tightly  fitted,  without  a  collar— of 
a  waistcoat  fastened  behind,  and  white  trowsers. 
Roimd  their  waist  they  wear  a  black  leather 
beltt  fastened  by  a  copper  buckle." 

In  a  very  short  time  the  sect,  as  might 
be  expected,  became  involved  in  questions 
about  property ;  and  as  soon  as  tueir  doc- 
trines and  practices  were  exposed  to  the 
test  of  legal  inquiries,  the  absurdity,  inco- 
herence, and  folly  exhibited  by  their  lead- 
ers, rendered  them  the  laughing-stocks  of 
the  public  ;  while  the  **  supreme  fathe  ," 
with  two  others,  were  once  more  forced  to 
^^retreat^^  and  realize  their  Utopia  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison.  Their  mode  of  life 
in  S.  Pelagie  is  thus  described  : — 

"  The  Pert  Enfantin  wears  a  cloak  of  black 
velvet,  ornamented  with  a  rich  white  and  ffreen 
border,  a  toque  of  red  velvet,  black  panttdooos 
and  yellow  sandals :  on  his  white  waistcoat  is 
written,  le  pere  ;  he  has  a  long  thick  beard. 

"  Michel  Chevallier,  another  of  the  party,  has 
also  a  red  cap  and  an  enormous  beard;  his 
cloak  is  purple  and  ornamented  with  ermine ; 
he  has  bright  red  pantaloons,  such  as  our  troops 
of  the  line  wear. 

"The  'supreme  father'  lives  retired  in  his 
room;  the  'apostle'  Michel  Chevallier,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  himself  frequently  in  the  prison, 
and  receives,  as  he  passes,  the  salutations  of  the 
political  offenders. 

"  When  the  '  father'  makes  his  appearance, 
the  red  caps  of  the  republicans  are  seen  td  doff 
themselves  respectfully  before  his. 

"  We  are  assured  that  the  prison  of  the  St 
Simonians  is  sumptuously  furnished.  They  en- 
tertain every  evening  tliose  imprisoned  for  po- 
litical offences,  without  any  distinction  of  party, 
and  supply  'punch  for  drinking  to  divine  right 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  according  to 
the  *  capacity'  of  each  of  their  company." 

The  principal  dignitaries  amongst  this 
strange  sect,  when  the  time  of  their  im- 
prisonment (reduced  to  six  months)  had 
expired,  sobered,  no  doubt,  by  the  salutary 
lesson  they  had  received,  entered  once 
more  into  the  world,  and  became,  strange 

■ay,  not  only  rational  beings,  but  rose 


in  more  than  one  instance  to  high  political 
preferment.  Our  friend  Gisquet,  it  seems, 
has  been  the  theme  of  attack  as  their  inve- 
terate persecutor;  he  defends  himself  by 
a  single  ;statement  of  one  of  their  number, 
one  who,  be  it  noted,  became  soon  after  edi* 
tor  of  a  government  paper j  and  a  privy  coun^ 
cillor,  Gisquet  understood  how  to  piy 
witnesses  of  this  kind. 

We  are  able  to  detect  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  in  most  of  his  justifica- 
tions. He  had  been  attacked  by  the  7W- 
bune  newspaper  for  a  piece  of  bad  taste,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  He  gave,  it  seems, 
some  splendid  balls  within  the  walls  of  the 
Prefecture,  which  is,  be  it  remembered,  the 
criminal  prison  of  the  metropolis.  The  Tri- 
bune said — "  the  sumptuous  apartments  of 
the  prefecture  are  placed  immediately  over 
the  dungeons  into  which  are  cast  the 
wretches  whom  the  sbirri  in  general  have 
not  secured  without  disabling  them  first 
with  their  staves,  if  not  with  tneir  swords. 
The  cells  of  these  dungeons  re-echoed,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  shout  of  revelry 
and  the  cries  of  despair!"  'Tis  fearfuljto 
think  upon !  Oh,  what  an  insolent  triumph 
over  misery!"  This,  no  doubt,  is  rather 
high-flown — but  does  it  excuse  the  defence 
of  M.  Gisquet,  who,  determining  to  take 
it  literally,  triumphantly  asserts  that  the 
prisons  are  not  immediately  under  the  sa- 
loons, but  a  little  at  one  side!  and  even 
here,  one  unacquainted  with  the  locality 
might  be  deceived  by  his  statement — for 
he  says  "the  conciergerie  (the  prison)  is 
situated  on  the  quai  de  Vhorloge^  whereas 
the  apartments  of  the  Prefecture  are  on  the 
quai  des  OrfevresP  Now,  it  so  happens, 
that  the  single  building  containing  these 
two  contiguous  portions  is  placed  on  the 
projecting  point  of  an  island  in  the  Seine, 
of  which  the  north  shore  is  bounded  by  a 
quay,  having,  no  doubt,  a  difilerent  name 
from  the  southern  one,  but  so  closely  dos' 
d-dos  to  it,  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  the 
walls  of^the  Prefecture  between  them.  The 
gist  of  the  article  in  the  Tribune  appears 
evidently  to  be,  the  want  of  delicacy  dis- 
played in  collecting  the  votaries  of  pleas- 
ure around  the  central  point  of  punishment, 
an  act  ])artaking  in  kind,  though  not  in  de- 
gree, of  the  perverse  recklessness  which 
prompts  the  savage  to  defer  his  feasting 
until  he  has  the  captive  in  his  power  and 
beside  him,  to  give  it  zest  by  the  contrast 
with  his  sufilerings. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  re* 
member  that,  in  an  earlier  volume  of  this 
magazine,  we  commented  upon  an  account 
of  that  expedition  of  the  Duchess  de  Beni 
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f  to  L«  Vendee,  which,  were  it  not  liiatory, 
mid  be  considered  almost  too  romantic 
for  romance  itself.  The  bluff  general,  the 
reputed  (though  it  was  said,  not  the  real) 
luthoT  of  the  narraiire,  exposed,  as  he  was 
bound  10  ilo,  though  himself  ihe  open  oppo- 
nent of  ihe  adventuroua  datne,  the  secret 
Knd  diabolical  vlllany  of  the  emiasary, 
DeutE,  who  wound  himself  into  her  confi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  betraying  her.  He 
then  laid  the  treason  at  llie  door  of  MM. 
Uontalirat  and  Thiers — ^we  think  we  have 
at  last  got  at  the  real  contriver  of  it — our 
author  himself  J  and  wc  farm  the  conjec- 
ture from  the  mode  in  which  he  endca- 
TOrg  not  only  to  palliate  the  crime,  but  to 
I  interest  around  the  character  of 
the  double  renegade,  Deuli,  who  first  ab- 
jured his  faith  and  then  betrayed  his  bene- 
factress, it  were  indeed  amusing,  if  it 
were  not  so  revolting,  to  see  the  dexterity 
Gisquel  ever  exhibit!)  in  coloring  acts  and 
opinions  of  the  hue  best  calculnted  to  suit 
his  pnrposes — and  we  cheerfully  allow  him 
credit  for  all  the  items  which,  lubtrscted 
from  his  honesty,  we  ore  bound  to  place  to 
i  of  his  ingenuity.  Dermon- 
eourt  himself,  of  course,  linew  only  n  per- 
tnitted  portion  of  the  secret  machinations 
of  the  police,  and  the  scene  of  mingled 
treachery,  romance,  and  absurdity  enacted 
Jo  the  mansarde  of  the  house  of  the  Demoi- 
■elles  Duguigny  at  Nantes,  is  now,  after  a 
ten  years'  interval,  traced  to  the  bureau  of 
the  ex-prefect — a  worthy  disciple,  indeed, 
of  Fouche,  and  a  fit  organ  for  despotism 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  tyranny  of  repub- 
licanism on  the  other ! 

I  a  real  and  legitimate 
claimant  to  the  throne  disturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  remodelled  France,  but  pretenders, 
'less  unequivocally  authorized,  occasionally 
■prnng  up.  All  these  assumed  the  guise 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVII.  The  Ba- 
1  de  Richemont  was  soon  disposed  of; 
1  soon  after,  an  obscure  individunl, 
Bamed  Naundorf,  likewise  tried  his  hand, 
and  by  Gisquct's  means  was  speedily  ban- 
Uhed  the  country.  The  introduction  of 
this  subject  gtvta  occasion  to  our  author  to 
tablish  a  letter,  interesting  more  from  the 
details  it  gives,  than  because  it  confirms  an 
ioconteslable  fact.  It  is  dated  1  Ilh  No- 
vember, 183;^,  and  addressed  by  M.  Grand, 
Peputy  ProcureuT  du  Roi  at  Charleville,  to 
the  editor  of  the  Gazette  dea  Trtbuntaux, 
,  We  extract  a  part : — 

/ery  body  knows  that,  as  Ihe  friend  and 
legal  adviser  of  the  ex* direc tor,  B arras,  1  was 
In  a  position  to  receive  from  this  old  minister  in- 
teresting information  on  many  of  the  trans- 


longed  lo  so  old  and  noble  a  family,  that  Ihe 
snying  in  the  south  used  to  be,  th;it  the  Darras' 
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iictiona  which  occurred  about  the  era  of  the 
Revnlution.  At  that  perioj,  the  death  of  Louie 
XVII.  was  one  of  the  themes  which  he  has 
olien  broached  lo  me.  What  he  said  in  can- 
veraalion,  nnd  the  paragraphs  which  he  diciated 
to  me  on  the  subject,  are  m  perfect  accordance 
with  the  depopiiion  of  the  SUfir  Lames,  who 
h^d  Ihe  custody  of  Ihe  Dauphin  in  the  Temjilc, 
and  in  whose  arms  that  youth  breathed  his  IheI 

■"Equally  with  M.  Lasnes,  who  made  his 
Jepneiiion  before  the  nsBizc  court  of  the  SHne, 
the  30ih  of  October  last,  wiis  Barras  convinced 
dial  the  true  Louis  XVIL  hnd  died  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  that  pretenders  alone  could  usurp  his 
name.  I  give  the  cirrumsiances  on  which  llie 
ex-direcioPfi  opinion  was  grounded. 

" '  In  the  year  3,  Barras,  then  member  of  the 
Convention,  received  msiroclions  Irom  the  gov- 
ernment to  visit  Louis  XVU.,  who  was  confined 
in  the  Temple,  and  lo  see  that  he  was  treated 
with  humanity.  As  soon  as  Barms  saw  him,  he 
recognised  him  at  once  for  the  young  Dauptiln, 
whom  he  had  seen  formerly  at  the  Tuilleries. 

"""" '  vender  that  Barras,  who  be- 
at the 
the  rocks  of  Provence- 
one,  I  say,  need  wonder  thai  Barras  had  often 
seen  Ihe  Dauphin  before  the  great  events  which 
happened  then.  Barms  nsked  Ihe  child  with 
ihcgreniesl  klndnpsa  concerning  his  health.  He 
complained  of  feeling  the  most  acute  pain  in  his 
knee,  so  as  lo  be  onaole  to  bend  it.  Barras,  in 
fact,  fonnd  that  a  swelling  there  had  made  fear- 
ful progresF,  and  that  the  elate  of  the  child  was 
in  realily  deapernie.  Nor  was  he  deceived; 
for,  in  spite  ol  the  most  careful  attention,  the 
young  Dauphin  died  soon  after. 

"  '  M.  Lasnes,  therefore,  as  this  short  recital 
shows,  is  not  the  only  person  who  can  eslablirh 
the  identity  of  the  rhlln  who  died  in  the  Temple- 
with  the  Dauphin  Louis  XVII. 

"<I  was  struck  with  the  perfect  agreement 
which  exists  between  the  circumstantial  dejwsl- 
tion  of  the  guardian  of  tlie  young  Louis  XVII. 
and  the  historic  recollections  of  Barros ;  and  it 
is  bi'COUBe  I  would  have  every  body  understand 
the  mailer,  that  I  request  of  you  lo  publish  tiiis 
letter  in  your  interesting  journal.'  " 

Good  God!  only  fancy  the  scene — Bar- 
ras, the  sensual  and  sanguinary  Bnrms,  set 
to  watch  over  the  comforts  of  the  young 
monarch  of  a  kingdom,  given  to  him  and 
ravished  from  him  at  the  some  stroke — 
that  which  murdered  his  royal  father,  and 
which  might  be  eaid  to  have  been  actually 
inflicted  by  his  hand!  Picture  for  a  mo- 
ment the  malignant  interest  of  the  father's 
murderer,  as  he  observed  the  fatal  poison, 
administered  probably  hy  the  multiplied 
hands  of  petty  cruelties,  eating  into  the 
fainting  sou!  of  the  son  I  Observe  all  this, 
transformed  into  a  sentimental  and  roman- 
tic narrative  by  the  lawyer  and  confidential 
scribe  of  the  villain,  and  put  forward  as  a- 
proof  that   it  was  the   verp  dauphin  wha 
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died !  Why,  the  very  tone  of  the  narrative 
takes  away  all  credit  from  the  narrator,  and 
therefore,  even  as  evidence  of  the  fact  it 
seeks  to  establish,  it  is  utterly  valueless. 
He  who  could  color  acts  and  feelings  as 
he  has  probably  done,  would,  with  less 
crinninality,  distort  facts.  We  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  unfortunate  prince  did  die  in 
the  temple  ;  but  the  document  in  question 
does  not  go  an  inch  towards  proving  it — 
all  it  shows  is,  the  school  of  villany  and  de- 
ception of  which  our  author  admitted  him- 
self to  be  a  disciple. 

There  is  one  portion  of  these  volumes 
which,  but  that  it  has  been  in  a  measure 
forestalled  to  the  English^reader  by  the  re- 
view in  the  Quarterly  of  Mr.  Frfegier's 
book,  we  should  have  drawn  briefly  upon — 
we  mean  the  statistics  of  the  classes  of 
Paris,  according  to  their  moral  divisions. 
Those  who  are  epicures  in  such  things,  will 
surely  get  a  sufficient  meal  in  the  Review  ; 
for  ourselves,  a  very  slight  morsel  would 
hare  satisfied  us,  and  we  not  unwillingly 
pass  them  by.  No  doubt,  some  of  the  pre- 
fect's regulations  were  salutary ;  those  re- 
specting the  Morgue^  or  receptacle  for 
bodies  found  drowned  in  the  Seine,  and  un- 
claimed, particularly.  Nor  are  we  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  him  for  having  suppressed 
that  powerful  but  revolting  play  of  Victor 
Hugo's,  Le  Rot  S^amuse :  nay,  we  even 
agree  with  him  in  his  opinions  respecting 
the  ridiculous  over-appreciation  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  such  matters  indulged  in  by 
the  dramatist ;  but  nevertheless,  we  scarce- 
ly see  why  all  this  need  be  introduced  into 
a  book  professing  to  be  memoirs :  all  that 
could  justify  the  details  we  conceive  would 
be  its  forming  a  basis  or  argument  of  a 
work  of  science  or  political  economy  ;  and 
we  observe  the  same  propensities  in  the 
author  as  characterized  the  retired  soap- 
boiler, who  stipulated  to  be  permitted  to 
attend  weekly  on  boiling  day  for  his  proper 
amusement.  No  doubt,  he  means  to  make 
the  credit  of  salutary  regulations  stand  as 
a  set-ofi*  against  the  delinquencies  of  his 
administration  ;  but  they  are  too  much  ex- 
tended for  this,  and  must  be  considered  as 
exhibiting  the  tastes  of  the  man. 

He  is  occasionally  amusing  in  bis  de- 
scriptions of  character. 

"  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  persons  who  acted 
for  the  police,  and  gave  me  important  informa- 
tion, who  wished,  they  said,  in  this  way  to  pay 
eome  debt  of  gratitude  for  benefits  receivea, 
either  from  the  royal  family,  or  from  some  mem- 
ber of  the  government 

^  I  must  also  add,  as  a  remarkable  and  very 
-ve  variety,  a  class  of  persons  who  became 

rents  of  the  police  from  motives  of  pure  patri- 


otism !  These  are  romantio  spirits,  who  thirst 
for  excitement,  but  for  whom  common  life  is  too 
dull  and  prosaic 

**  When  such  men  are  not  in  a  position  to  satisfy 
their  craving  for  distinction — when  their  imagi- 
nation cannot  devise  any  means  of  giving  celeb- 
rity to  their  names  by  deeds  of  renown — forced 
to  lower  their  pretensions,  they  are  determined 
at  least  to  do  something  odd. 

^*  One  of  the  best  of  my  agents  was  an  indi« 
vidual  of  this  class.  A  train  of  ver^  ordinary 
circumstances  had  placed  him  in  a  society  which 
initiated  him  into  the  secrets  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  legitimists  with  tlie  Duchess  of 
Berry.  This  man,  unable  to  extricate  himself 
without  danger  from  the  position  he  stood  in, 
and  not  wishing  to  co-operate  with  a  party  from 
whom  he  differed  in  opmion,  demanded  an  audi- 
ence of  me.  He  showed  me  the  peculiarity  of 
his  situation,  and  explained  all  the  advantages 
which  I  might  derive  from  it. 

**  I  certainly  looked  for  very  lofty  expectations 
on  hitf  part — judge  of  mv  surprise  when  my  new 
agent  informed  me,  that  he  proposed  serving  his 
country  grattntottsly,  in  order  to  preserve  France 
from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war!  Struck  by 
reading  a  novel  of  Cooper's,  called  The  Spy.  he 
aspired  to  the  kind  of  celebrity  attached  to  the 
hero  of  that  work,  and  wished  to  perform  in 
France  the  part  which  Cooper  has  made  his 
Harvey  Bircn  enact  during  the  American  war. 
AH  he  stipulated  for  was  a  promise  that  I  would 
not  take  any  harsh  measures  against  certain 
persons  whom  he  named  to  me,  and  whom  he 
was  attached  to. 

•*  The  conduct  of  Harvey  Birch — for  he  adopt- 
ed that  name  in  all  his  communications — was 
faithful  throughout.  He  performed  some  pieces 
of  service  which  certainly  deserved  a  tolerably 
large  remuneration,  yet  when  the  time  came  at 
which  his  particular  agency  was  brought  to 
a  close,  he  contented  himself  with  asking  roe 
for  some  trifling  employment,  such  as  might 
bare-Iy  meet  his  indispensable  wants. 

''  but  besides  the  common  informers  and  spies 
employed  by  the  police,  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  must  sometimes  have  creatures  who 
will  frequent  the  drawing-room  of  fashion,  and 
be  admitted  into  those  brilliant  assemblies, 
where  the  most  distinguished  and  illustrious 
personages  of  the  land  meet  together.  This 
class  of  auxiliaries  constitutes  what  may  be 
called  the  aristocracy  of  the  police. 

^'  Bui  what  rare  and  opposite  qualities  must  in 
such  be  united !  With  how  many  valuable 
talents  must  he  be  endowed  who  would  fill  this 
delicate  post !  Those  privileged  persons,  whose 
wit,  taste,  and  rank  would  naturally  be  supposed 
to  secure  for  them  this  enviable  position,  are 
not,  af\er  all,  the  persons  who  fill  it  In  short, 
I  should  despair  to  trace,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  portrait  of  these  secret  agents  of  the 
first  class,  were  it  not  that  I  have  in  my  eye  a 
unique  specimen — a  tjrpe,  such  as  in  all  proba- 
bility will  never  be  met  with  again. 

^'The  individual  I  allude  to  was  of  noble 
birtht  and  bore  a  title  which  enhanced  the  natu- 
ral charms  of  his  deportment ;  for  nature  had 
refused  him  no  external  advantage,  and,  not 
less  prodigal  to  him  in  other  pointa|  had  giveo 
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B  rich  and  fertile  imagination,  and  a  rcmat 

kable  power  of  obtervalion.     Fineiae,  (aci,  re 
Jiarlee,  originality  orihought,  nil  caused  liim  ti 
\e  diatinguiihcd  even  ittnongBt  ihc  most  sue 
^_Ce»erul  lancee  in  ihe  liHt  of  wit. 

**     **  Bui  he  is  greatly  mistaken  who  thinke  iha 
'the  Mnrqiiia  of  P allowed  liimeelf  to  de 


•tend  10  common  man<Euvrea;  who  supposei 
'  Ibr  example,  that  he  would  provoke  a  confidence 
'*rith  more  or  less  cunning,  or  would  set  ahoui 
leading  the  eonweraalioii  to  a  subject  in  which 
ihe  might  take  advantage  of  an  unsuspecting 
Csndor.  All  this  would  be  to  be  u.  common 
'  agent,  or  rather  it  would  have  involved  dupli- 
city and  a  want  of  faith,  quite  foreign  from  hie 
■  character.  No  ;  the  Marquis  of  P was  de- 
termined to  have  all  the  credit  of  perfect  fair- 
'neM  and  honesty. 

"  But  pome  of  my  readers,  perhaps,  disap- 
'  pointed  by  my  last  remarks,  may  here  ask 
^'  whether  I  am  not  readins  them  a  riddle.  I  beg 
'  of  ihcm  to  follow  me  lo  the  end. 

1  Parieian  eociety  knew  that  M, 

.  de  P ,  well  hred  as  he  was,  did  not  posFcss 

'  a  lO'U  in  the  world,  and  yet  he  hud  a  handsome 
2jioUie,  horses,  a  carriage,  and  all  those  other 
■pplinncfs  of  comfort  and  luxury,  indispenaablc 
"    a  man  who  lives  comtne  ilfitut. 

"  No  one  understood  better  than  he  the  minu- 
'ite  of  fnshion,  the  arcana  of  refinement,  the 

Kianitre  iCttrt  of  high  life ;  none  could  order  an 
ntertninment  better,  give  a  more  recherdii  din- 
er, or  prove  by  hia  gastronnmic  skill,  his  quali- 
!ificalion«  for  the  society  he  lived  in.  And  when 
"!»n  the  green  cloth,  the  billiard-ball,  or  icarte,  he 
Wt  gold  circulating  finely,  no  one  ever  eaw  a 

K layer  gain  with  less  apparent  sntisfaclion,  or 
^^  iM  with  greater  indilTerenee. 

■■    "Ab  besides  all  this  the  Marouia  of  P 

'lllwnys  appeared  kind,  useful,  a  pleasant  story' 
teller,  hnrmleEi  In  his  wit,  liiough  unrivalled  in 
Tils  skill  at  epigram  and  raillery,  he  was  the 
eonitant  object  of  attentions,  and  wassoughlfo 
'    ind  adi 


:d,and  admired  by  his  numerous  amphi- 
"'byoni.  Now,  incredible  as  it  mav  seem,  not 
[pTiljr  his  friends,  but  the  whole  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, (and  no  one  had  a  more  extended 
9ne,}  knew  perfectly  well  wha  he  -maM.  This  la 
irhBl  would  have  overwhelmed  any  one  of  or- 
dinary talent — here  was  the  transcendent  merit, 
'the  climax  of  genius.  To  put  no  questions,  and 
No  learn  much  ;  to  invite  no  eipresalon  of  opin- 
ion for  the  purpose  of  revcnlinji  it,  and  yet  to 
"  icertain  the  opinion  of  every  body  ;  to  urge  no 
oite  la  disclosure,  and  yet  to  penetrate  into  the 
Inoat  secret  thoughts,  to  know  every  thing,  in 
'ict,  nrilhout  appearing  to  oheerve  any  thing, 
od  to  retain  the  confidence  even  of  those  who 
_.  .JeK  perlttelly  well  acquainted  with  the  part  he 
Si)ayed,«urply  this  was  lo  do  the  business  of  po- 
■fiee  itgcnt  in  an  accomplished  way,  enough 
"[■Imoit  to  make  It  agreeable  to  thi!  punlic  I" 

But  even  the  police  may  be  taken  in. 
Here  »  the  other  tide  of  the  picture — 

"  A  certain  hnronese,  whose  husband  hail 
been  in  the  serWcc  of  the  old  roval  family,  af- 
fected the  sincereel  devolion  for  the  naw  dynas- 
ty. Kh<!  aent  me  periorlicftlly  rclnlions  which 
generally  did  not —'  "  "" —  ""   '" 
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them,  beyond  the  singular  grace  of  the  style  in 
which  they  were  conveyed  j  and  she  received 
for  this  a  moderate  eum  out  of  the  aecre 
vice  money.  The  insigniltcance  of  these 
municationa  at  last  decided  me  to  give  her  her 
conge,  but  the  baroness  was  immovable — ehc 
was  detcnTiined  net  to  give  up  the  advantages 
of  the  position  she  held. 

"  It  was  towards  the  end  of  October,  1832,  at 
a  time  when  the  government  knew  that  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  wits  hid  in  the  environs  ol 
Nantes,  (hat  our  baroness  affirmed  to  me,  by 
word  and  by  letter,  that  she  knew  Madames 
retreat,  but  that  she  could  not  bring  herielf  to 
divulge  so  important  a  secret  without  being 
promised  a  targe  reward,  and  a  moderate  earn 
of  one  iliousand  franca,  paid  in  hanU  on  account. 

''  Although  I  confess  I  was  not  very  confident 
of  her  veracity,  the  baroness's  afBrmaiions  were 
made  with  so  much  aseurancc,  the  names  of 
some  of  the  legilim itt  mriy,  from  whom  she  af- 
fected to  have  learncQ  tlie  secret,  were  chosen 
so  cleverly,  and  besides  her  former  poailion 
gave  her  in  reality  bo  many  facilities  for  pene- 
trating the  secrets  of  that  parly,  that  I  durst  not 
reject  such  a  chance  of  eventually  rendering  an 
important  service  to  government. 

"The  required  sum  was,  therefore,  remitted  to 
the  baroness,  and  the  next  day  she  announced  to 
me  that  the  Duchesa  of  Berry  was  hid,  under  the 
name  of  Berlin — in  a  chateau  near  Arpajon. 

"  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  mother  of 
Henri  the  Fil^h  was  hid  at  Nantes,  or  within  a 
circuit  of  a  few  leagues  around  that  town ;  and 
consequently  the  intelligence  given  by  the  baro- 
ness was  simply  a  story  fabricated  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  swindling  the  government  out  of  a 
thousand  franca. 

"  One  more  story  1  will  give  of  a  proceeding 
of  the  same  kind,  chosen  nut  of  a  thousand 
others  of  which  1  have  the  particulars  in  luy 
memory : 

"  •  This  lime  it  was  Madame  la  Comlesse  de 

B ,  who  had  all  the  honor  and  profit  of  the 

trick.  This  lady  was  perfectly  well  aware  of 
our  wish  to  discover  the  retreat  of  those  repub- 
licans who  eacaped  in  July,  1S3,7,  from  the  pri- 
son of  Sl  Pelftgie,  and  accordingly  she  wrote  to 
me  to  say,  that  extreme  want  of  money  obliged 
her  to  commit  a  dreadful  act ;  she  demanded  a 
few  llioupnnd  francs  for  revealing  the  secret  of 
which  she  was  the  depositary,  ofiering  to  tell 
where  a  number  of  the  runaways  had  gone,  and 
only  aakino:  the  trilling  advance  ol  one  thousand 
francs.  The  minister  of  the  interior  authorized 
Iht  payment  of  the  money,  and  the  CountesM  do 
B announced  to  us  that  she  had  herself  un- 
dertaken to  HCi'ompany  two  of  the  principal  of- 
fenders to  tlie  frontier,  who  were  to  pass,  one  for 
her  husband,  the  other  for  her  eerv.ant ;  she 
stated  what  diligence  they  were  lo  go  by,  the 
d.iy  of  their  intended  departure,  and  the  real 
and  assumed  names  of  the  fugitives.  Bhe  ac- 
tually set  off  in  the  coach  named;  six  of  my 
amenta  look  places  in  it  with  her,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  every  precaution  was  taken  lo  secure 
her  imaginary  fellow-travellers ;  but  if  the  amia- 
ble countese  had  any  delinquents  in  her  corr- 
nany,  their  crimes  were  not  of  a  nature  to  call 
for  the  high  juriadictJoa  of  the  Court  of  Peers, 
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and  accordingly  our  good  lady  made  at  the  pub-  GOVERNMENT  EDUCATION  MEASURE. 

lie  expense  a  journey,  of  which  she  reserved  all  From  th«  spectator. 

the  advantages  and  pleasures  for  herself."  The  temper  in  which  the  educational  clauses 

•Pk^  •«„^«—   .«:n  «,>•  ^^,u^^h.    -♦  ^^^^  of  the  Government  Factory  Bill  have  been  talk- 

rhe  readers   will  not,  perhapH,  at  once  ^^  ^^  ^^     ^,^^  ,^^^^^  .^  the^House  of  CommoDs 

observe  that  the  parties  held'  up   to  ridi-  jg  gy^h  as  to  suggest  a  hope  that  some  of  the 

cule   or  reprobation  by   the  ex-prefect  m  detaUs  of  the  biU  may  be  modified  so  as  to  ena- 

hese  extracts,   are    probably   sufficiently  ble  both  parties  to  support  it 

pointed  at  for  a  Paris  reader  to  identify  by  The  principle  of  compulsory  education  by  the 

his  descriptions,  and  thus  the  discarded  po-  State,  as  is  truly  observed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his 

lice  official  in  all  probability  pays  his  debts  Pamphlet  on  the  Educational  Clauses,  «  w  new 

r      •-.    k    *u       Jj  4  •!       u-  u               ^  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  very  offensive 

of  sDite  by  these  details,  which  may  or  may  ,^  gome  oftheir  characterisdc  modes  oVthoughL" 

not  be  true,  but  which  must  be  fatal  to  the  xhe  remark  applies  only  to  secular  education; 

reputation  of  the  parties,  thus  gratuitously,  for  the  Church  is,  properly  speaking,  a  great  in- 

on  such  authority,  branded  with  infamy  in  stitution  supported  by  Government  for  the  pur- 

the  eyes  of  the  public.  pose  of  diffusing  religious  education.    With  re- 

But   all  parties  began  at  last  to  be   dis-  gard  to  secular  edu<»Uon,  however,  the  remark  is 

gusted  with  him-popular  hatred  rose  to  just;  and  Mr  Fox  might  hav^ 

f              J,                 Li-j'        irjr  routine  habits  of  the  old  stagers  m  Grovernment 

fury—and  he  was  obliged,  m  self-defence,  offices  is  an  additional  impediment  in  the  way 

to  retire  not  only  from  office,  but  from  the  of  a  national  system  of  education.    Keeping  in 

capital;    yet   nevertheless   he   makes  bis  view  the  inveterate  prejudices  entertained  in 

moan,  at  the  close  of  his  volumes,  because  this  country  by  "practical  men"  of  all  classes 

his  persecutions,  as  he  calls  them,  extend-  against  any  thing  they  are  not  accustomed  to,  it 

ed  even  to  those  friends  and  relatives  whom  »«.  df sirabfe  that  any  step  on  the  part  of  the 

u^  u^A  *u«.i.»  :»fr^^flF;^Af    n»^  ...^..u  *k:»i.  Civil  Government  to  assume  the  care  and  re- 

he  had  thrust  into  office !   One  would  thmk  jbiHty  of  education  should  be  welcomed 

him  the  most  wronged  of  men.    He  fancies,  ^Jj^  encouraged. 

too,  after  his  retirement,  with  a  delusion  To  the  late  Whig  Ministry  belongs  the  credit 
amusiiiglv  analogous  to  a  case  he  ridicules  of  taking  the  first  step  in  this  direction.  A  Corn- 
in  an  early  part  of  these  volumes,  that  he  mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  is, 
was  subjected  to  espionage,  and  seeing  of  perhaps,  but  a  poor  substitute  for  a  Minister  of 
course  his  own  former  agents  around  his  Public  Insu^ction  ;  but  it  is  a  great  gain  as  a 
house,  as  they  were  everywhere,  he  be-  ^«I»^'"^;  Bymakmgiheappointment  of  such 
Mvpuo^,  uo  *ii^;r  ^  ,.  ^  '  \  L  J  a  Committee  a  recognized  part  of  the  arrange- 
heves  tha  his  very  motions  arc  watched,  n,ents  of  every  new  Administration,  the  CivU 
and  complains,  like  another  Rousseau,  that  Grovernment  recognizes  a  certain  surveillance 
all  men  were  in  a  plot  against  him  !  It  is  of  education  as  part  of  its  cares  and  respon- 
with  exquisite  effrontery  that,  wearied,  as  sibiliiies.  Every  thing  that  the  friends  of  edu- 
it  should  seem,  with  virtuous  efforts  to  jus-  cation,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  can  henceforth 
tify  himself,  he  exclaims  at  last— "Je  ne  in^Juce  Government  to  do  for  the  promoUjn  of 
..-I,-^  «--  ^a\i^  a  ;v-w#^#,"^«  ,/-  ^-.  «^.,..-  educauon,  will  naturally  be  referred  to  this  Com- 
veuxpas  ccder  a  IxrrUattonde  mes  souve^  ^^^^^^     In  proportion  as  its  business  increases 

mrs:  je  tn  en  rapporte  a  la  sagacue  de  tous  ]«  quantity,  the  importance  of  its  Chairman 

Us  hommes  impartiaux  !  (who,  as  usual,  will  be  the  CommiUee)  will  in- 

It  is  said  tt'.at  the  mode  Gisquet  took  to  crease,  and  the  public  become  familiarized  with 

interrogate  a  man  from  whom  he  expected  the  interference  of  Government  in  educational 

to  elicit  a  fact  of  importance  was  to  seize  n»atters.    The  prejudices  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fox 

him  by  the  hand,  talk  for   some   time   on  would  prevent  the  creation  of  a  Mini^^^^^^ 

,,      ^     .,              f  ^.             .  .       ,.  Bureau  of  Education;   but  the  Committee  of 

other  matters,  and  then,  putting  the  query  Education  must  necessarily  grow  into  a  Minister 

vehemently  and  abruptly,  squeeze  his  hand  and  Bureau. 

violently  at  the  same  moment — a  mode  of  The  educational  clauses  of  the  Government 

question  which,  it  is  stated,  in  many  instau-  Factory  Bill  arc  a  step  in  this  progress.     It  has 

ces    extracted    the    desired    reply,    when  ^^®"  slated  as  an  objection  to  tlicm,  that  it  is 

nothing  else  could  have  accomplibhed  it.  invidious  to  make  education  compulsory  on  the 

There  is  little,  we  repeat,  to  induce    he  Jra^^llt^r^ 
reader  to  peruse  this  work— it  will  certmn-  „ot,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  people  and  of 
ly  not  instruct   him,    and   will,    we    think,  public  men,  carry  a  measure  for  compulsory  na- 
scarcely  amuse,  beyond   the  passages   we  lional  education  ;  but  tlie  inquiiies  of  tlie  Corn- 
have  extracted.  iniBsioners  on  Factories  and  the  Employment  of 

Children  have  convinced  every  body  that  some- 

— — thing  must  be  done  in  the  manulucturing  dis- 
tricts.   If  a  system  of  compulsory  education  for 

The  Makquesas— The  French  Government  Unn  j!je  factory  populaUon  under  the  control  of  the 

received  despBuhes  from  the  Marquesas,  by  which  Committee  ol  tlie  Privy  Council  for  Education 

it  appears  the  story  of  tue  massaci-e  of  the  govern-  can  be  made  to  work  well,  it  will  be  an  experi- 

it  unfoun$led.— £xam.  mental  demonstration  of  the  possibility  and  ad- 


orexteniiinglheEvslem  lo  every  dietrict, 
and  embracing  wiUiin  il  all  clasBea  of  Ihe  popu- 
lation. 

In  order  to  CBiimate  ihe  value  or  the  objections 
Ui  the  details  of  Sir  James  Graham's  education- 
al clauseB^  let  us  brjelly  enumerate  their  provl- 
eiOBS.  They  go  to  Miabjifih  achooU  under  tlie 
management  of  a  Local  Board  of  TrusteeB,  sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  of  four  lay  Inspectors, 
with  a  ElalT  of  aEeietant  Sub-Inspectors,  and  to 
the  control  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Council.  The  Local  Board  is  to  consiet  of  the 
Clergymen  and  the  Churchwardens  oi"  the  dia- 
trict,  ex  officio  Trasiees ;  and  four  other  True- 
leea,  two  of  whom  niuat  be  occupiers  of  faciO' 
ries  employing  children,  chosen  by  the  district 
Justices  of  the  Peace  out  of  persons  asseesed  at 
ci  certain  sum  to  the  poor,  or  out  of  those  who 
have  contributed  a  certain  propor'ional  sum  (o 
The   entire  cost  of   the  echonl.     Every  person 

fiving  a  site  to  a  school  ^hall  be  one  of  tlie 
'mateea  during  hie  whole  tile.  This  Board  is 
tied  down  to  certain  regulations  lor  insuring  due 
respect  to  the  religious  pereuasiona  of  the  pa- 
rents of  children  attending  the  echools.  The 
Bible,  and  ■'  no  other  book  of  religion  whatever," 
is  to  be  taught  to  all  the  pupils ;  instruction  in 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, "  one  hour  in  each  day,"  is  to  be  given ; 
but  scholars  whose  parents  desire  that  they  shall 
sot  be  present  at  such  instruction  shall  not  he 
ilied  to  attend.  The  scholars  are  to  at- 
lend  the  service  of  the  Church  once  a  day  on 
Sunday!!,  unless  the  parents  desire  them  not  to 
A)  so,  on  ths  ground  of  religious  objections. 
And  Ihe  Educational  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  are,  through  their  Inspectors  appointed 
,by  the  Queen,  that  is  by  her  MinisierF,  to  watch 
Orei  ihe  observance  of  these  regulations  and 


enCirce  them. 

These  nrrangeroenis  put  the  entire  fontrol  of 
this  partial  system  of  national  education  in  the 
■bands  of  Ihe  Civil  Government.  A  majoriiy  nf 
the  Ln«&I  Trustees  are  appointed  hy  the  Jusii- 
of  the  Peace,  who  are  appointed  and  re- 
movable at  plenBure  bv  Government.  The  In- 
•peclors  are  appointed  by  Government  The 
Educational  Commiitee  of  the  Privy  Council 
bave  the  power  of  checking  every  conlrnvenlion 
of  the  rrguiationa  made  to  insure  liberty  of  con- 
■etenc^.  Sir  Robert  Peeps  Government  are  en- 
deavoring to  put  into  Ihe  hands  of  the  Minklrrs 
«f  Education  created  by  Lord  Melbourne's 
Government  thi;  means  ol^ educating  the  people. 
The  vystem  of  echonls  cuntempluled  by  the 
pre  sen  l' Government  bill  must  be  worked  in  the 
'•cnse  of  the  Minislcrs  of  the  dny  ;  and  the 
'Winistrra  of  the  day  must  conform  (o  the  Bcnae 
lOT  Ihe  House  of  Commons  and  its  constituents. 
T Ills,  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of  public 
opinion,  is  no  bad  guarantee  that  the  adininie- 
Uation  of  the  schools  will  not  be  tainted  Willi  a 
iroselytiiing  or  an  intolerant  spirit 

But  this  ap|>robalion  of  the  broad  outline  of 
he  measure  is  quile  consistent  with  a  desire 
hftt  every  thing  in  its  details  to  ivhirh  wcU- 
Imoded  ohjcriions  ran  be  urged  should  be 
imended.  All  the  objections  ofony  plausjbiliiy 
If  weight  that  have  lieen  urged  agamst  the  bill 
ire  ia  reality  olijeclloos  lo  details.    They  all  re- 


solve into  apprehensions  entertained  hy  the  Dis- 
senters and  hhenU  Churchmen  that  the  measure 
may  be  perverted  into  a  system  of  prosclytism. 
The  features  of  the  measure  regarded  as  most 
favorable  to  such  abuse  are— 1.  The  consiiiu- 
tion  of  the  Local  Boards  of  Trustees:  2.  The 
provision  (section  55)  which  renders  it  necesEa- 
ry  that  ihe  teachers  shall  belong  to  the  Esiab- 
lished  Church;  3.  The  provisions  by  which 
attendance  at  church  and  at  Sunday-schools  is 
made  compulsory,  and  attendance  upon  those  of 
the  Bstabhshment  made  the  rule ;  an  express 
dispensation  being  required  to  permit  attend- 
ance upon  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  Two 
oflhese  objections  would  be  obviated  by  engrail- 
ing on  the  bill  two  of  tJie  recommendations  em- 
bodied in  Lord  John  Russdl's  resolutions — 1. 
That  the  rate-payers  of  any  diBirict  in  which 
rales  are  collected  for  the  erection  and  mainten . 
ance  nf  a  school  shall  be  adequately  represented 
at  the  Local  Board,  and  the  Chairman  be  elect- 
ed by  the  Board  iiself:  2.  That  in  order  to 
preventthedisqualificatioiisofcompetent  school- 
masters on  religious  grounds,  the  religious  in- 
struction given  to  children  whose  parents  belong 
to  the  Established  Church,  or  wno  may  be  de- 
sirous that  iheir  children  should  he  so  instructed 
shall  he  communicated  by  the  clergyman  of  ihe 

Krlsh.  With  respect  to  Ihe  third  objection, 
ird  John  proposes  that  ihe  children  shall  have 
liberty  to  resort  to  any  Sunday-school  or  place 
of  religious  worship  their  parents  may  approve : 
perhaps  a  still  belter  method  of  obviating  the 
objection  would  be,  not  to  legislate  el  all  upon 
the  subject 

Regarding  this  meaFure,  as  it  ought  lo  be  re- 
garded, with  a  total  absence  of  all  iiarliqanfeel- 
'  IK,  and  soltly  with  a  view  lo  tlie  effects  it  is 
iTculated  lo  produce  upon  society  ai  large,  we 
!e  no  reason  why  the  most  zealous  Churchman 
should  object  to  Sir  James  Graham's  bill,  molli- 
fied lo  meet  the  amendments  suggested  In  Lord 
John  Russell's  resolutions;  or  why,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  slanchest  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  should  hesitate  lo  support  it.  Nuy,  with 
:gard  to  the  objection  urged  against  the  eon- 
itution  of  ihe  Local  Boards  contemplated  hy 
the  original  bill,  it  does  appenr,  that  wilh  Minis- 
ters so  completely  in  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  the  Minisicrs  of  this  country  are 
with  consliluencies  in  which  the  Dissenters 
are  probably  more  powerful  than  they  would  be 
under  a  more  extended  franchise — with  ihe 
growing  feeling  in  favor  of  secular  education, 
and  an  unfetlered  pres-i— the  control  vested  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Cm 
tion  would  be  found  ^uRicicnl  to 
danger  from  that  source. 


'■Tns  Ci.uB.'"— Th«  mpmbers  of  lUi*  long- 
■mbli^lifd  liirrnry  ciril.,  f-nnded  hy  Pr  Jahnion. 
nd  of  w-iirh  Sir  Jo.h.i.  Bcvm.l.U.  snd  mo.l  of 
tiB  cilihrilf  of  ihpir  dn)',  hnvs  b<:lon|:eil.  dined 
□gelher  on  Tiieidnf  tvea»iK,  nt  Ibe  Tbniched 
Hrjxfs  Tnvprn.  Tho  itigl.t  Hod.  B.  MacsaUr. 
M.  P.,  pre'ldfnl.  nnd  imoiiK  llie  in*nib«t*  pr*«oni 
Wi-i-e  Hie  Mnronwdf  Lsii<dnwne.  Vifeotmi  Mor- 
[ipih.  Eirl  nfCunisrvor,  Hr-n  .'W.'imi-iiiri  Klpt.in- 
ilonx,  Hev.  Hydnrr  8n>lh.  Rev.  II.  II.  Mllmsn, 
ic. —  Court  Jjvmat, 
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A   TALK. 


From  Chambers's  Ediubaxigh  Jovmal. 

Towards  the  close  of  1829  the  gaming 
houses  of  the  Palais  Royal,  in  Paris,  were 
nightly  filled  with  an  unusual  number  of 
players,  from  a  report  getting  abroad  that 
these  sinks  of  iniquity  were  to  be  abolish- 
ed in  the  succeeding  year.  One  evening  in 
summer  there  was  a  full  attendance  at  a 
rouge-et-noir  table  in  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  houses.  All  went  on  quietly  for  some 
time.  At  last  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 
young  man  who  excl timed,  "Confusion! 
Red  again,  and  I  have  been  doubling  on 
black  for  the  last  five  games.  Four  hun- 
dred louis  1  'Tis  well ;  this  is  the  finale  ! 
So  now — as  I  am  ruined — send  me  some 
brandy !" 

"  Fortune  has  frowned  to-night,  Folarte," 
said  a  person  who  was  watching  the  game  ', 
"have  you  lost  much  V 

"  A  bagatelle  of  four  hundred,  simply ; 
more,  indeed,  than  I  ever  lost  in  one  even- 
ing," returned  the  loser,  retiring  with  his 
friend  to  a  separate  table. 

*^  Nay,  you  forget  the  seven  hundred  on 
Thursday  5  it" 

^  Is  not  so  much  as  the  four  hundred  to- 
night." 

"  So  !"  exclaimed  Cornet ;  "  you  have 
got  rid  of  your  arithmetic  as  well  as  your 
money  1" 

"  Psha !  friend  ;  a  word  in  your  ear.  The 
ill  luck  of  this  day   leaves  me  only  fifty 

1>ounds  richer  than  a  pauper ;  they  are  my 
ast.     Come,  pour  out  more  brandy  !" 

Cornet  looked  me  steadfastly  in  the  face. 
"  Folarte,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  philoso- 
pher !" 

*'  A  philosopher  1  If  you  knew  all,  you 
would  call  me  a  hero.  But  my  head  burns. 
A  turn  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries 
will  cool  me." 

"  You  will  join  us  again  in  the  evening  V 
•*  Of  course  ;  have  I  not  fifty  left  1" 
It  was  early  morning  ;  the  air,  though 
fresh,  wos  damp  and  chilling,  laden  with 
dew;  but  the  cold  gray  color  of  the  sky 
gradually  dissolved  into  a  more  genial  tint 
by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Several  milk- 
maids and  laundresses  passed  me.  Yes, 
me ;  for  the  ruined,  reckless  gamester  it 
is  who  now  makes  his  confession.  They 
seemed  happy,  for  they  laughed  and  chat- 
ted merrily.  Groups  of  artisans  also  ap- 
peared, and  let  oflT  several  trite  jokes  and 
ready-made  gallantries  3  for  which  the  girls 
rewarded  them ;  some  with  their  lips,  others 
h  their  smiling  glad-looking  eyes.  These 


[July, 

people  had  been  asleep,  dreaming  of  what 
their  waking  hours  realized — happiness. 
They  were  not,  like  myself,  gamesters  ;  or 
if  they  were,  they  must  all  have  come  ofi* 
winners.  Minutely  noting  the  expression 
of  each  face  as  it  was  turned  towards  me,  I 
could  read,  with  some  accuracy,  what  pass- 
ed within.  Thus  I  enjoyed  a  sort  of  meta- 
physical panorama.  Each  one  who  caught 
sight  of  me  no  longer  smiled,  but  frowned 
upon  me  as  an  intruder  upon  their  joyous- 
ness.  Had  I  been  an  adder  lying  across 
the  path  of  a  pleasure-party,  they  could  not 
have  regarded  me  with  greater  aversion. 
The  men  depressed  their  brows ;  for  my 
appearance  troubled  them  ;  and  no  wonder. 
I  was  unshorn  and  haggard,  and  my  whole 
aspect  must  have  plainly  indicated  a  night 
in  a  gambling-house.  My  countenance 
doubtless  betrayed  the  remorse  then  rank- 
ling in  my  heart.  This  was  'produced  by 
recollections  of  the  ruin  1  was  bringing  up- 
on others  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  cherish 
and  to  comfort.  My  mother  was  on  the 
point  of  being  dragged  to  prison  for  non- 
payment of  a  bond,  ten  times  the  amount 
of  which  I  had  squandered,  or  lost  at  play. 
I  had  sacrificed  the  trusting  heart  of  my 
betrothed  Lisette  for  the  smiles  of  a  co- 
quette, to  whom  I  had,  on  that  very  night, 
promised  a  present  which  woujd  cost  fifty 
pounds.  To  deepen  the  dye  of  my  crimes, 
Lisette  and  her  brother  had  travelled  to 
Paris,  and  were  in  great  distress,  although 
a  sum  I  borrowed  of  Frangois,  and  which  I 
had  not  repaid,  would  have  rescued  them 
from  want. 

Maddened  by  these  reflections,  I  rushed 
to  my  lodging.  It  was  there  that  the 
malady,  the  consequences  of  which  I  am 
about  to  detail,  first  seized  me.  Acciden- 
tally looking  into  the  dressing-glass,  I  be- 
held my  face  frightfully  distorted  by  re- 
morse and  dissipation.  That  vision  so 
horrified  me,  that  the  impression  remained 
after  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  the  glass. 
My  own  form  continually  appeared  stand- 
ing beside  me.  I  was  the  slave  of  its  ac- 
tions. I  had  lost  my  will,  my  identity.  I 
was  nothing  but  an  unembodied  appendage 
of  my  own  form.  I  had  become  a  shadow 
in  continual  attendance  upon  a  seeming 
substance  which  usurped  my  corporeal 
frame  :  I  did  whatever  it  liked,  and  went 
wherever  it  chose.* 

In  the  Rue  Richelieu — whither  the  form 
led  me — Cornet,  the  professed  gamester, 

*  However  improbable  it  may  seem  for  a  person 
of  disordered  mind  to  fancy  he  U  haunted  by  hit 
011m  form,  yet  the  circumstance  ii  perfectly  true. — 
Ed. 


:   MONOMANUC. 


noached.     He  shook  haods  nitb  it. 

1  these  words — "Couroge!    you  v 

beiicT  luck  next  time.     Luck,  did  I 

'Tis  certainly-     LiMen.     A  pi^eoi 

s  flown  back  from  London;  and  to-night 

lire  intend  plucking:  hia  first  Teaiher  at  E: 

telle'a  soiree.     Bring  up  yojr  fifty  loiii; 

I  have  raised  a  hundred,  and  Coquin  will  be 

If  wc    cannot 

adjourn 

im  out  with  roulette 

The  gambler  moved 

inoticed,  paying  hi» 

■only  lady- 
illy  arrivf:d  from  a  norlh- 
s  seated  alone  iu  an  ob- 

Kanre  apartment  of  the  Hotel  de  Clair  Fon- 
kine.  Her  health  was  evidently  impaired, 
jnd  grief  had  committed  sad  ravages  on 
kcr  once  handsome  face.  She  waa  trying 
O  peruse  and  comprehend  the  copy  of  a 
Rw-deed  ;  but  her  teats  fell  too  fast  to 
Kcsd,  and  her  heart  was  too  full  of  trouble 
t  understand  the  writing  before  her.  A 
Mspectful  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and 
presently  a  person,  bearing  a  huge  box  of 
lepers,  presented  himself.  He  took  ex- 
;^lly  three  steps  into  the  room,  and  having 
Btade  an  elegant  bow,  advanced  to  the  table, 
ivrhere  he  deposited  the  box;  out  of  which 
tbe  excessive  neatneiiE  of  his  dress,  and 
nperlative  precision  of  his  manner,  might 
iBve  led  one  to  believe  he  had  just  stepped. 
"Madame  Folarie  1"  inquired  the  nota- 
i*y  ;  for  such  be  was. 

The  lady  bowed,  and  motioned  the  vjsi- 
tor  to  a  seat. 
_  "I  trust  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you 

K  perfect  health,"  began  the  lawyer.  ''] 
ke  the  liberty  of  intruding  myself  upon 
u  concerning  a  matter  of  trifling  impor- 

Madame  Folartc's  whole  frame  was  con- 
^hed  with  a  sudden  shudder;  for  the 
tan,  as  he  spoke,  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
^d  that  lay  on  the  table.  "Then  this  is 
be  last  day!"  she  ejaculated. 
"Pardon  me,  madame,  I  shall  have  the 
mot  to  occupy  your  valuable  time  nre- 
iisely  twenty  minutes." 
Jpok  «  watch  from  his 
tod  placed  it  beside  hin 
"  1  know  too  well  tbe  object  of  your  be- 
tg  here.  In  a  word,  you  must  tell  the 
tediior— Monsieur  Durand,  I  believe— 
ixt   I  have   not    been    able   to  raise   the 

loney." 

"It  gives  me  infinite  pain  to  hear  you 
If  so.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  pinch  of 
inff— it  is  genuine,  believe  me." 


The  notary  then 
waistcoat   pocket, 


"Our  notary,  too,"  continued  the  un- 
happy lady,  "  is  unfortunately  confined  by 
illness.  But  my  son— I  have  not  been  sue 
cessful  In  seeking  him  out  yet.  He  will 
advance  the  money." 

"  By  twelve  o'clock,  to-day  V 

"1  tnay  not  find  him  by  that  time.  I 
have  been  here  four  days  without  seeing 
him.  I  have  sent  frequently.  He  is  sel- 
dom at  home." 

"  Bless  me,  how  extremely  unlucky  ;  tbe 
court  of  assize  broke  up  at  seven  Inst  eve- 
ning for  the  session,  and  unless  we  proceed 
against  you  before  mid-day,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  arrest  you  till  the  next  sitting. 
Hence  you  see,  madame,  you  tnusl  be  so 
extremely  obliging  as  to  pay  in  the  cash 
before  then,  or  we  shall  not  have  lime  to 
procure  the  necessary  letters   of    execu- 

"What  will  be  the  consequence  1"  ex- 
claimed   Madame    Folarte,  bursting    into 

"  By  a  quarter  past  eleven,  we  shall  have 
procured  the  writs;  and  at  twelve,  the 
bailiff  with  his  follower  will  have  the  honor 
of  raiting  for  you.  But,  bless  me,  a  most 
lucky  circumstance  :  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  client,  who  is  in  St.  Pelagie.f 
Will  you  allow  me  to  do  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  olTeringyoua  scat  in  my  cab  1  The 
bailiff  can  ride  behind." 

Madame  Folarte,  completely  stupified 
with  the  horrors  that  too  surely  awaited 
her,  was  unable  to  answer. 

"Indeed,  I  shall  be  moat  happy,"  con- 
tinued the  imperturbable  lawyer.  "About 
twelve — perhaps  five  niionies  later— we 
shall  be  with  you.  Permit  me  to  hope 
that,  provided  the  money  shall  not  have 
been  paid  into  court  by  that  time,  you  will 
have  made  your  out-door  toilet.  And  now, 
madame,  nothing  remains  for  me  but  the 
pleasure  of  wishing  you  good  day."  The 
pattern  of  legal  politeness  then  left  tbe 
room  with  the  languishing  air  of  a  dancer 
making  his  adieus  to  hia  partner. 

While  this  scene  was  being  enacted,  I 
was  conducted  by  my  second  self  into  the 
shop  of  the  jeweller  of  whom  the  tiara  I 
intended  to  present  to  Estelle  had  been 
ordered.  The  chief  assistant  stretched  hia 
long  neck  over  the  row  of  customers  that 
lined  the  counter,  to  aay,  "The  tiara  Mon- 
sieur ordered  is  ready.  Monsieur  shall  be 
attended  to  as  soon  as  it  is  possible."  He 
thought  he  was  going  to  receive  ready 
money,  for  a  chair  was  promptly  handed. 
We  preferred  standing  at  the  door. 
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"  Here  are  the  jewels,"  said  the  man  as 
be  approached ;  **  they  are  of  the  finest 
water,  and  elegantly  set.  The  price  two 
thousand  francs  only.*' 

For  the  first  time  it  spoke,  and  I  heard 
my  own  voice  as  if  from  another's  lips. 
I  shuddered.  The  bargain  was  made. 
Twenty-fire  louis  were  to  be  paid  at  once, 
the  rest  in  fifteen  days.  The  shopman  re- 
tired to  pack  up  the  purchase.  Several 
carriages  had  stopped  in  the  street  on  ac- 
count of  some  obstruction.  Suddenly  a 
shriek,  loud,  piercing,  and  to  me  famili&r, 
entered  my  brain,  and  went  straight  to  my 
heart !  I  saw  a  bitter  smile  pass  over  my 
companion's — my  own  countenance.  A 
man,  who  had  alighted  from  some  vehicle, 
accosted  us.  He  took  off  his  hat.  ^M 
trust  Monsieur  will  excuse  a  perfect  stran- 
ger taking  the  liberty  to  address  him  ;  but 
a  lady,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  escort  to 
St.  Pelagic,  desired — ^before  she  fainted  in 
my  cab — to  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  Monsieur !" 

That  lady  was  my  mother,  arrested  for  a 
debt  I  had  neglected  to  pay  I  She  came 
totterinff  along  the  pavement  to  embrace 
me,  but  m  the  attempt  sank  on  the  ground. 
Not  at  all  affected  by  the  scene,  my  ever 
ready  double  said  in  the  calmest  accents  to 
the  little  man — ^^  Take  her  away,"  and  the 
official  did  as  he  was  bid ! 

A  moment  before,  the  jeweller's  man 
put  forth  the  trinket  in  one  hand,  but  in- 
stantly drew  it  back  on  seeing  the  transac- 
tion without.  His  thoughts  were  easily 
guessed  to  be  these :  ^'  A  person  who  can- 
not afford  to  rescue  his  parent  from  prison, 
will  hardly  be  able  to  pay  a  balance  for 
jewellery." 

^'  What,  sir ;  do  you  doubt  my  honor  1" 
said,  as  I  thought,  my  other  self,  with  a  su- 
preme assumption  of  indignation.  Twenty- 
five  louis  were  thrown  jingling  on  the 
counter,  and  the  tradesman  was  conquered. 
The  present  for  Estelle  was  gained. 

Meanwhile  two  other  victims  of  my  er- 
rors were  suffering  the  pangs  of  poverty  in 
their  severest  acuteness.  In  a  miserable 
attic,  in  the  most  wretched  quarter  of 
Paris,  a  young  man — his  form  attenuated, 
his  visage  wan — was  earnestly  engapred  in 
making  alterations  in  a  romance  of  his  own 
composition.  He  had  pursued  the  task  as 
long  as  his  fast-failing  strength  would  per- 
mit :  but  that  was  at  length  exhausted,  and 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  thin  starved- 
looking  fingers,  to  rest  upon  them  a  head 
aching  with  mental  anxiety  and  physical 
weakness.  Poverty,  the  fiend  whoce  gall- 
ing influence  he  bitterly  bewailed,  seemed 
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to  have  left  him  a  moment's  comparative 
happiness ;  he  appeared  to  have  sunk  into 
obliviousness.  Thrice  miserable  state,  to 
render  forgetfulness  a  blessing ! 

Even  this  was  denied  for  any  length  of 
time ;  a  faint  voice  from  a  bed  which  stood 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  awoke  him  to  all 
the  horrors  of  his  lot.  ^*  Dear  brother,"  it 
whispered,  "  you,  too,  are  ill  V 

*^  IVo,  no  I  not  ill,"  said  the  youth  hurri- 
edly, as  he  approached  the  bed  ;  **  not  ill, 
dear  Lisette,  but ^" 

"Faint,  sinking,  FrangoisV  then  sud- 
denly recollecting  herself,  she  exclaimed, 
''  Alas  I  you  have  not  tasted  food  for  two 
days !"  She  fell  on  the  pillow,  and  bathed 
it  m  tears. 

*'  Lisette,  Lisette,  be  of  good  heart,"  re- 
plied the  brother.  "  Indeed  I  am  not  suf- 
fering on  that  account.  Soon  will  these 
miseries  be  ended.  Yes,  yes,"  be  con- 
tinued, his  eye  brightening  with  a  ray  of 
hope,  as  he  glanced  towards  the  manuscript, 
*' Monsieur  Debit,  the  publisher,  has  pro- 
mised— ^positively  passed  his  word — that 
when  complete,  he  will  purchase  my  ro- 
mance. Nay,  the  price  is  agreed  on — two 
thousand  francs.  To-morrow  evening  we 
shall  be  possessed  of  two  thousand  francs ! 
Think  of  that,  sister." 

"  Would  we  had  one  franc  now,"  inter- 
rupted Lisette  mournfully.  "But  yon 
have  at  last  made  known  our  wretched 
state.     Your  letter  to  Folarte" 

"  Name  him  not !  He  it  is  who  hai 
brought  all  these  miseries  upon  us.  AN, 
all — my  poverty,  your  illness.  Oh,  sister, 
he  is  unworthy  of  the  sighs,  the  tears  you 
have  shed  for  him  !  Besides,  his  dishon- 
estv  to  me,  his  attentions  to  the  woman  be 
calls  Estelle,  ought  to" 

"  Frangois,  this  must  not  be ;  you  think 
too  hardly  of  our  cousin.  My  heart  is  in- 
deed breaking — not  because  he  is  lost  to 
me,  but  because  he  is  lost  to  himself.  The 
terrible  vice  of  gaming  has  for  a  time  black- 
ened his  heart.  But  he  will  be  here  yet — I 
know  he  will.     My  own  heart  tells  me  so." 

"  Not  while  he  has  a  louis  left  to  gamble 
with.  Let  us  not  think  of  him.  I  will  re- 
sume my  task. 

Frangois  had  scarcely  uttered  those  words 
before  we  entered  his  room.  On  beholding 
what  he  thought  to  be  me,  he  threw  himself 
into  an  attitude  of  defiance ;  the  girl  shriek- 
ed and  hid  her  head  under  the  bed-clothes. 
There  was  a  pause.  Lisette  was  the  first  to 
speak.     '*  Frangois,  I,  your  sister,  so  dear  to 

(you,  implore  you  to  receive  him  with  kind* 
ness.  He  has  come  to  relieve  ua — ^to  pay 
you." 


liled  bitierly  while  ploc- 
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such  be  your  intention,'   sam  ih 
■■■'—-  "' — e  ua  ihe  money,  BDd  de 

**I  have  none,"  wns  ihe 
"  Wretch!"  continued  Frangois,  sinking 
Into  ihe  chair,  overpowered  witbexcilemenl 
and  bodily  weakness;  "if  you  come  here 
lo  glory  in  the  misery  thou  hast  caused,  ihy 
triumph  shall  be  complete  t  I  am  starving, 
land  Lisette  is  on  her  death  bed." 
L  *'  [  cannot  help  either,"  was  ihe  reply. 
K  "Cousin,"  murmured  the  girl,  grasping 
Lue  hand  of  that  which  represented  my  per- 
•on,  "  hear  me.  The  money  you  borrowed 
or  my  brother  will  save  him— myself  no- 
thing can  save  ;  my  disease  lies  too  deep 
for  human  riches  or  human  skill.  He  has 
s.ncrificed  all  for  my  sake  }  let  him  not  per- 
ish ;  he  has  not  tasted  food  for  two  days. 
Give  him  some  money  !" 
"  It  is  all  gone— lost." 

Sell  something  to  buy  bread  for 
V  dear  brother.     Ves,  yea  ;   1  know  you 
jll.     Have    you   nothing  that  will  fetch 
loney  V 
"  Nothing." 

"  Hypocrite  !  liar!"  shouted  Frangois, 
Litith  unnatural  energy  ;  "  that  case  contains 

jcvels,  possibly  a  present  for" 

"  For  whom  V  asked  the  maiden,  almost 
frantic  with  joy  at  so  near  a  prospect  of 
(•lief. 

;,  My   representative,   deliberately    taking 
B  the  packet,  said,  "■  For  Esiclle  !" 

There  was  n  terrible  shriek!  Our  exit 
was  impeded  on  the  stairs  by  a  man  ascend- 
ing them.  Frangois  was  heard  to  exclaim 
in  the  greatest  agony,  "Help!  help!  She 
has  swooned  ;  ihe  ia—dtad !" 

1  began  to  hope  that  the  imaginary  being 
who  now  seemed  to 


to  me  the  dire- 
ful effects  of  ray  crimes,  f  ut  it  was  not  so. 
I  was  doomed  to  follow  it  to  the  bouse  of 
feasting  nnd  revelry — to  Eslelle'a  soiree. 
What  a  contrast  was  here  presented  lo  the 
wretched  abode  so  lately  visited  !  Smiling 
faces,  laughing  voices,  and  gay  forms  flitted 
across  my  eight  anil  rang  In  my  ears  ;  whilst 
recolleciionsof  misery,  want,  death,  rankled 
in  my  bosom.  Ves,  so  it  was.  My  heart 
and  conscience  were  still  left  lo  gall  and 
accuse  me  ;  hut  my  will,  with  the  power  to 
answer  its  dictates,  had  passed  to  anoiber. 
The  bitterness  of  remorse  corroded  my 
mind,  unmitigated  by  ihe  few  pleasures  de- 
tivabl«  from  panicipaiion  in  guilt. 

KBstelle  Lemartine  was  one  of  those  equiv- 
•I  peraoni  (vhom  the  peculiar  coaatitu- 


tion  of  society  ir 


I  French  capital  renderi 
characters  are  difficult 
as  lively,  without  levi- 
ty i  gay,  and  net  dissipated.  Though  her 
house  was  constantly  resorted  to  by  the 
most  notorious  dissipnnts  of  both  sexes  in 
Paris,  yet  her  own  fair  fume  had  never  bee 
materially  impaired.  She  countenanced 
gaming,  without  practising  it ;  and  forward- 
ed almost  every  kind  of  intrigue,  adroitly 
escaping  from  each  adventure  without  re- 
proach. Young,  handsome,  a  widow,  nnd 
consequently  her  own  mistress,  Esielle's 
bitterest  enemy  could  say  no  worse  of  her 
than  that  she  was  a  consummate  coquette. 
There  were  music  and  dancing.  Screen- 
ed off  from  the  rest  of  the  room  was  an 
ecarte  table,  at  which  Cornet,  Coquin,  and 
two  others,  were  seated  at  play.  It  Jed  me 
behind  the  screen,  from  which  we  looked 
on  upon  the  game,  unobserved  by  others. 
Estelle  suddenly  tripped  nw^y  from  a  group 
of  dancers  to  greet  one  of  the  card-players. 
"  Ah  '■"  she  ejaculated,  with  a  smile  that 
seemed  to  radiate  over  the  whole  of  her 
expressive  form — "  nh  1  when  did  you  re- 
turn from  London,  my  dear  Theodore  V 
Her  "dear"  Theodore! 
"  Hast  thou  been  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  1 
Did  you  hearGriail  or  have  the  London 
fogs  spoiled  her  voice  1  Hast  brought  over 
a  new  cab  and  an  English  tiger  1  But  I 
had  forgotten,"  continued  Estelle,  giving 
id  a  pettish  loss;  "I  am  affronted 
)u.  You  have  put  down  your  mus- 
(achios,  and  you  know  I  admired  them." 
"  True  i  but  my  allegiance  lo  your  taste 
ost  me,  on  two  occaeions,  my  liberty.  I 
vas  twice  mistaken  for  a  London  swindler." 
Questions  now  poured  in  upon  the  trav- 
Her  from  all  sides ;  till,  putting  both  barids 
o  his  ears,  he  exclaimed,  "  Silence !  ere  1 
m  stunned.  You  shall  know  all  in  time. 
I  intend  arranging  some  hasty  notes  for  pub- 
lication, and  it  will  be  a  most  interesting 
book,  believe  me.  Having  been  received 
with  the  greatest  hospitality  in  many  excel- 
lent private  families,  1  shall  be  able  to  give 
xtremely  entertaining  sketches  of  the  la- 
ies'  foibles,  wiib  some  satire  on  the  vices 
nd  ill-breeding  of  the  men.  I  sha!l  draw 
p  a  lucid  detail  of  the  present  state  and 
rospects  of  the  country,  for  I  conversed  in 
English  with  the  principal  secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  At  a 
tablt  d'Aiit,  1  heard  authentic  anecdotes  of 
ik  great  pains  to  be  intro- 
duced to  several  literary  characters.  In 
ihort,  my  work  will  be  a  valuable  record  of 
every  particular  relating  to  the  British  em- 
pire }  and  I  me»D  to  call  it" 
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*'  What  V  interrupted  a  dozen  eager 
voices 

"*  A  Fortnight  in  London.' " 
.  At  this  moment  Estelle  beheld  us.  She  ran 
up  to  my  other  self  with  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  delight  than  she  had  evinced  even 
towards  Theodore.  She  called  it  her  dear 
Albert,  with  a  great  deal  more  apparent  fer- 
vor than  when  she  addressed  the  other  as 
her  dear  Theodore!  She  laid  her  hand  op- 
pon  ITS  shoulder,  was  grateful  for  the  jew- 
els, and  betrayed  every  token  of  afiection, 
but  in  the  midst  of  these  expressions,  slid 
away  to  waltz  with  my  rival. 

*'  You  here  1"  ejaculated  Cornet,  starting 
suddenly  back  and  frowning  angrily  upon 
my  representative. 

"And  why  notV  said  my  voice  calmly. 
''  Did  I  not  appoint  to  come  1" 

"  Let  us  withdraw  from  this  throng,  and 
ni  tell  you  why  you  ought  not  to  be  here," 
was  the  reply,  as  we  sat  down  at  the  desert- 
ed ecarte  table. 

"  Folarte,  you  are  a  madman.  Nay 
worse  ;  I  dare  not  say  how  much  worse.  I 
know  all;  though  I  should  be  the  last  to 
speak.  I  am  a  gambler  by  profession.  1 
have  helped  to  ruin  many.  I  have  won  by 
fair  means  or  foul  the  last  centime  from  the 
foolish  wretch,  whose  corpse  has,  an  hour 
after,  been  dragged  out  of  the  Seine  ;  I  have 
seen  the  starving  wife  cling  in  frantic  sup- 
plication to  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and 
piteously  beg  for  one  franc  of  the  sum  that 
jingled  in  his  pocket,  which  I  knew  roulette 
and  loaded  dice  would  soon  make  mine ; 
but,*'  he  continued,  "  I  have  never  before  be- 
held such  a  spectacle  as  your  conduct  pre- 
sents. A  mother  in  prison,  a  cousin  and 
his  betrothed  sister ;  one  starving,  the  oth- 
er^dying,  perhaps  dead  ;  and  you,  the  cause 
of  all  this,  here — among  the  gay,  paying 
homage  to  beauty,  and  buying  its  favors 
with  the  liberty  of  your  parent  and  the  bread 
of  your  cousins  ;  indulging  your  passion, 
at  the  expense  of  every  feeling  that  makes 
us  human,  for  a  woman  who  metes  out  her 
love  by  the  length  of  her  lovers'  purses. 
My  own  crimes  are,  indeed,  many  and  great, 
but  none  of  them  unnatural!" 

The  torturing  remorse  this  lecture  inflict- 
ed upon  my  heart  was  doubly  increased  by 
its  being  made  by  a  man  I  knew  to  be  one 
of  the  veriest  wretches  in  creation.  At 
this  moment  Theodore  and  Estelle  whirled 
past  in  a  rapid  waltz,  during  which  the  tia- 
ra fell  from  her  head.  It  became  entang- 
led with  their  feet,  and  she  kicked  it  out  of 
the  way.  It  rose  to  pick  up  the  jewels  ;  on 
looking  around,  the  two  waltzers  had  disap- 
peared.   They  had  whirled  into  aa  adjoin- 
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ing  apartment.  I  followed  without  a  mo- 
ment s  delay.  Jewels  and  presents  from 
England  lay  scattered  on  the  table.  I  saw 
that  which  convinced  me  my  happiness  wii 
wrecked.  Cornet,  who  was  behind,  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh ;  Estelle  screamed  at  my 
wild  appearance ;  and  a  cold,  writhing  smile 
passed  over  my  own  counterfeit.  My  flash- 
ing eyes  exchanged  one  look  with  Theo- 
dore, another  with  Cornet.  Those  glancei 
arranged  every  thing — there  was  to  be  a 
duel ! 

^'The  plains  of  Crenelle  in  an  hour,"  said 
my  voice,  as  if  to  ratify  the  engagement. 

Theodore  bowed. 

Cornet  was  prevailed  on,  after  some  diffi* 
colty,  to  become  my  second.  On  our  way 
to  the  rendezvous, we  called  at  his  lodgings 
for  pistols.  During  our  walk,  my  mind 
was  fully  occupied.  It  had  leisure ;  for 
Cornet  was  busily  talking  to  my  coporeal 
self  about  the  preliminaries  of  the  field. 
From  the  time  of  the  occurrence  opposite 
the  jeweller's  until  that  moment,  I  had  al- 
most taken  the  extraordinary  separation, 
as  it  were,  of  my  existence  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Now  I  was  about  to  undergo  an 
ordeal  that  would  expel  any  illusion  from 
my  mind,  if  T  had  a  doubt ;  but  I  had  none. 
"  There  it  is,''  thought  I ; "  lean  see  it.  Yet 
how  1  I  behold  my  own  eyes  as  if  in  ano- 
ther's head.  Whence,  then,  do  I  derive  the 
power  that  makes  me  see  itl  Incomprehen- 
sible !  perhaps  it  will  be  struck  with  the  ad- 
versary's ball.  Will  that  hurt  me  ? — what  a 
question !" 

We  arrived  at  Grenelle  in  time.  There 
was  just  light  enough.  The  morning  was 
beginning  to  break  ;  and  every  thing  was 
managed  with  great  exactness.  The  sec- 
onds were  evidently  used  to  it;  both  (being 
gamblers  by  profession,  this  was  a  part  of 
their  business.  The  figure  of  myself  took 
a  station  marked  out  by  Comet,  and  care- 
fully examined  the  weapon.  The  precise 
moment  had  arrived. 

"  Fire,"  shouted  Comet. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  tremendous  blow,  as  if  a 
heavy  club  had  violently  struck  my  left 
shoulder.  My  throat  was  instantly  dried 
up  I  cried  for  water.  I  had  fallen.  I 
was  shot,  and  at  that  instant  I  no  longer  be* 
held  the  reflection  of  my  own  form  ! 

Sanity  had,  however,  only  returned  for 
an  instant,  for  the  pain  rendered  me  uncon- 
scious ;  and  on  being  removed  to  my  lodg- 
ings, fever  succeeded.  I  lay  in  a  state  of 
partial  insensibility  for  nine  weeks,  and 
meantime,  my  case  had  been  reported  to  the 
School  of  Doctors,  who  called  it  ^^  monoma- 
nia."   Of  that,  I  return  thanks  to  heaven,  I 
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conpletcly  cured  ;  but  what  rejoices  me  I  popular  write 
It  is,  Uiat  every  tiling  is  forgiven.      My  | ;  * 
.her  is  restored  to  liberty. 
r  swooned  in  the  attic,  when 
td  she  was  dead  ;  andjha 
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The  notary  who  hurried  my  mother  to 
lion  bad  shamefully  accumulated  costs, 
1  misrepresented  the  ca*e  to  his  client. 
I  learning  the  truth.  Monsieur  Dnrand  im- 
aiely  abandoned  his  action,  and  also 
ivided  good  tenants  for  both  our  farms, 
I  one  at  Guisnes,  the  other  for  that  in  the 
BimUne  of  Ardengon.  He  has  given  us 
tple  time  for  payment  of  the  debt,  to  re- 
'er  which  the  rascally  notary  persuaded 
I  to  we.  From  the  moment  of  my  sud- 
I  and  heartless  departure  from  Frangois' 
lerable  home,  hia  circumstances  improv- 
The  person  I  met  on  the  stairs  wasthe 
jliisher  Debit.  He  had  heard  of  my 
isin's  extreme  poverty,  and  not  having 
n  him  for  many  days,  thought  something 
d  happened,'  and  Bought  him  out.  On 
)  spot,  he  purchased  and  paid  for  the 
»pyright  of  the  romance,  and  the  poor  au- 
'»  fortune  was  made.  A  physician  was 
inlly  provided  for  Lisette,  and  she 
)oa  recovered. 

None  but  those  who  have  experienced 
I,  can  know  the  soothing,  calm,  happi- 
■imparting  influences  of  repentance. 
!•  a  sadden  change  from  the  purgatory  of 
a  to  the  beatitude  of  virtue.  That  it  is 
ich  mnkes  me  fee!  so  happy.  Yet  I  have 
B  trouble  left— 1  have  wronged  Lisette 
D  deeply  ever  to  hope  forgiveness. 

Albert  Folaete. 
Thus  much  of  this  history  is  narrated  by 
■  hero.     I  received  it  from  his  own  hi 
inuscript  1  have  Iranhlaied  almos 
tlly,  which  will  account  for  the  French 
mairuction  of  some  of  the  aentenci 
ill  now  proceed  to  relate  the  sequel. 

Whoever  has  traversed  from  Guisnes 
I  the  picturesque  little  village  of  Arden- 
pn,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Calais,  can- 
st have  failed  to  observe — in  a  cross  road 
irning  olTopposItQ  a  representation  of  the 
^ciSxion  rudely  carved  in  wood,  with  a 
cap  of  miniature  crosses  strewed  at  its 
a  apacioufl  house,  having  a  garden 
le  extent,  whose  only  boundary  is  a 
nadrongle  of  stately  trees.  Thai,  reader, 
I  the  pntrimonial  residence  of  Albert  Fo- 
irte.  He  is  now  happily  seltled  for  life, 
Fith  Lisette  aa  his  helpmate.  Madame  Fo- 
in«  Btill  Uvea  in  peace  and  contentedness 
itb  hereon.  The  cousin,  whom  we  have 
tiled  FrUngoifl,  is  now  one  of  the  most 


listing.  The  disorder,  hide( 
le  always  looked  upon  aealortu- 
nnte  one.  By  its  agency,  I  saw  the  folly, 
:kedness,  and  heartless  cruelty  of  the 
d  career  I  was  running.  The  duel  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  a  delusion  that  must 
have  otherwise  ended  in  incurable  and  to- 
tal derangement:  the  shock  dismissed  my 
jined  attendant;  whilst  the  quantity  of 
d  taken  from  me,  to  ward  off  a  fatal 
r  which  hourly  impended,  prevented  its 
return.  The  delusion  etfecled  a  moral 
ure  ;  the  bullet  and  lancet  a  physical  one  ; 
for  they  cured   me    of  a   horrible  mono- 
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AN  ANECDOTE  OF  SHETLAND  LIFE. 
From  Chun  ben' I  Edinburgh  JoiirniL 


tumn,  before  harvest  work  in  this  northern  region 
had  commenced,  that  a  young  and  merry  party 
crossed  the  bleak  hills  ol  one  of  ihe  remote  Shet- 
land Isles,  from  the  most  northerly  dwelling  of 
man  in  her  raajeely's  dominions,  towards  the  par- 
ish  church — for  so  is  here  the  custom — to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony  of  marriage  between  two  of 
their  Dumber.  The  bride  was  a  lovely  girl,  in 
her  nineteenth  year.  She  was  in  a  simple  dress 
of  white — while  shawl,  while  satin  ribbons  in 
her  neat  cap,  nnd  ilio  rather  unusual  tinery  for 
a  cottage  mai<l  (a  present,  however),  of  while 
kid  gloves.  Her  whole  appearance  was  striking- 
ly prepoBsesiiing ;  and  in  lace,  Rgure,  and  de- 
meanor, would,  I  thought,  have  adorned  a  much 
higher  station.  Her  bridegroom  was  a  fewyeara 
older,  and  their  courtship  had  been  even  from 
ihe  days  of  childhood.  Some  circumstaocea 
had  occurred  to  defer  their  union  for  a  few 
montliB  beyond  the  time  intended,  but  at  length 
they  stood  before  the  minister  who  was  to  join 
their  lot  in  one.  Part  of  their  landlord's  famUjf 
met  them  at  church,  to  officiate  as  bride's-maid 
and  man ;  and  the  whole  parly,  inttuding  a  sod 
of  a  weli-known  and  much-respected  ornament 
of  the  law  in  Edinburgh,  who  happened  to  be  on 
a  visit  lo  the  island,  soon  retraced  their  steps  to 
die  hyperborean  cottage,  to  spend  the  evening 
in  dancing,  and  other  amusements  euilable  to 
the  occasion.  Heallhs  were  pledged  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  youthful  pair  of  course,  but  we 
rarely  find  intemperance  sullying  surh  meeting! 
in  Shetland.  The  newly  united  couple  wera 
poor  in  worldiv  goods,  but  he  was  a  clever  and 
adventurous  fisherman,  and  she  had  been 
brought  up  to  be  frugal  and  indaitrions,  and 
they  had  mutual  love  in  strength  and  purity  to 
bght  lliom  on  their  paih  throu^  "  the  world  that 
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was  before  them.''  So,  after  a  few  days,  they 
repaired  to  their  future  home,  in  the  cottage  of 
the  bridegroom's  father  It  was  about  the  same 
time  this  year  I  saw  the  vouthful  mother  ^rry 
her  first-bom  to  church  for  baptism,  though  a 
little  paler  than  when  she  stood  m  the  same  spot 
a  bride ;  yet  she  looked  all  the  more  interesting. 
Once  more  she  was  in  Hie  same  white  dress ; 
and  I  marked  the  blush  of  modest  pride  that 
fluahed  her  cheek,  as  she  sought  and  caught  her 
father*$  eye,  while  the  name  of  her  mother  was 
pronounced  over  her  child.  The  responsive 
tear  trembled  in  my  own  eye,  as  I  marked  hers 
filling,  and  my  heart  echoed  the  prayer  that  no 
doubt  swelled  in  the  young  and  nappy  parents' 
hearts. 

Not  many  weeks  aAerwards,  when  the  cheer- 
ful festivities  of  Christmas  were  just  approach- 
ing, after  many  days  of  stormy  unsettled  weather, 
a  calm  lovely  morning  invited  my  favorite  Agnes 
to  visit  her  own  father's  house  for  ^e  few  snort 
hours  of  daylight  which  this  season  afibrds. 
Every  object  was  reflected  in  the  calm  bright 
mirror  of  the  placid  ocean,  and  the  air  was  balmy 
as  on  a  day  in  June.  She  took  her  child  in  her 
arms,  and  lefl  her  husband  with  his  father  and 
brother  engaged  on  some  little  work  of  husbandry 
on  their  small  farm.  She  called  to  him  cheer- 
fully as  she  passed  at  a  little  distance,  to  come 
for  her  before  the  evening  darkened,  and  he  re- 
turned an  affectionate  assent  Alas,  for  the 
young  hearts  severed  then  for  ever ! 

Very  shortly  after  Agnes's  departure*  some  of 
their  neighbors  proposed  to  go  to  the  fishing, 
and  two  Tads  from  a  little  distance  arriving,  wim 
their  tackle  and  bait,  without  waiting  for  their 
own  usual  boat-fellows,  as  the  forenoon  was  ad- 
vancing, the  father  and  two  sons  I  have  men- 
tioned set  off,  in  company  with  another  boat,  to 
the  fishing  ground,  six  miles  off  thejiorth  point 
of  the  land.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  spot, 
when  a  sudden  storm  arose.  The  tide  was  at 
the  full,  and  the  force  of  the  north  Atlantic  rush- 
ed in  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind  on  the  poor 
devoted  crews.  One  of  the  boats  was  well-man- 
ned, and  reached  the  land  in  safety ;  but  in  the 
little  bark  wherein  was  Ames's  husband,  he  and 
his  brother  were  the  only  efficient  men — their 
aged  father,  and  the  two  lads  above  alluded  to, 
composing  all  the  crew.  They  were  never" 
heard  of;  the  deep  and  turbid  sea,  doubtless, 
overwhelmed  them ;  and  till  the  day  when  the 
"  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead,"  how  they  met 
their  fate  can  never  be  known. 

We  shall  draw  h  veil  over  the  sorrows  of  the 
heart-stricken  survivors  of  the  catastrophe — the 
aged  and  desolate  woman  bereft  of  her  husband 
and  both  her  sons ;  a  destitute  widow  and  large 
family  of  one  of  them ;  a  youthful  bride  of  one  of 
the  younger  men ;  a  despairing  mother  of  the 
other,  who  has,  in  him,  lost  her  only  surviving 
stay,  having  two  years  ago,  by  a  precisely  simi- 
lar catastrophe,  had  to  mourn  for  husband,  son, 
and  son-in-law ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
poor  Agnes,  on  whose  little  story  I  have  oeen 
dwelling  with  melancholy  interest  What  were 
her  feehngs  when  the  fierce  and  sudden  storm 
arose,  sweeping  over  the  waste  of  waters  she 
was  gazing  on  ?  She  believed  her  husband  safe  I 
on  shore !    First  came  to  her  ear  reports  that] 
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boats  w.7re  gone  to  sea.  Who  were  in  them? 
When  the  one  boat  arrived,  the  hardy  crew,  ut- 
terly exhausted  with  the  efforts  for  their  lives, 
the  alarm  was  raised,  and  ver  v  shortly  it  became 
evident  that  the  other  would  never  reach  the 
land.  The  storm  subsided  almost  as  rapidly  at 
it  had  risen ;  but  its  appointed  work  was  accom- 
plished ;  and  under  the  all-wise  direction  of  the 
Kuler  of  wind  and  waves,  it  had  summoned  to 
His  dread  tribunal  the  souls  of  these  poor  fish- 
ermen. 

Poor  Agnes ;  with  what  feelings  shall  I  look 
on  her  pale  expressive  countenarce,  now  clad  in 
the  weeds  of  heartfelt  sorrow.  She  remains  in 
the  dwelling  of  her  father,  of  which  she  was  the 
pride  and  joy,  and  where  she  is  now  not  the  less 
tenderly  cherished,  because  of  her  irreparable 
misfortune. 


THE  «  DARKLET  JEWEL.'' 

Tbe  newspapers  have  lately  been  circulatiiiff 
the  following  account  of  this  much-talked-« 
relic:— 

^  This  very  curious  piece  of  workmanship  of 
the  16th  century,  which  formed  one  of  the  finest 
gems  of  the  collection  at  Strawberry-hill,  and 
which  was  purchased  at  the  sale  there  last  sum- 
mer by  Mr.  Farrer  of  Wardour  Street,  for  a  large 
sum,  nas  just  been  bought  by  her  Majesty  at 
the  price,  it  is  said,  of  200  guineas.  It  was 
about  to  be  sold  to  a  foreign  collector,  who  is  in 
possession  of  the  celebrated  iron  ring  of  the  un- 
rortunate  husband  of  Mary  dueen  of  Scots, 
when  the  good  taste  of  her  Majesty  rescued  it, 
and  it  is  now  amongst  the  royal  jewels  of  Eng- 
land, as  formerly  it  was  amongst  the  royal  jew- 
els of  Scotland.  It  is  the  identical  jewel  worn 
by  Lord  Damley.  It  was  made  by  order  of 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  his  mother,  m  memory 
of  her  husband,  Matthew  Stuart,  Karl  of  Len- 
nox and  Regent  of  Scotland^  who  was  murdered 
by  the  party  who  opposed  him  in  religion.  The 
jewel,  which  is  of  exouisite  workmanshipt  is  of 
fine  gold,  in  the  form  or  a  heart,  about  two  mches 
lonff  and  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth.  On  the 
surface,  which  opens  in  front,  there  is  a  coronet, 
in  which  are  three  small  rubies  and  an  eme- 
rald. Under  the  coronet  there  is  a  sapphire  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  with  wings  of  ruby,  eme- 
rald, and  sapphire.  The  coronet  is  supported 
by  Victory  and  Patience.  There  are  also  two 
fibres  on  the  jewel,  representing  Faith  and 
Hope.  The  robes  of  all  these  figures,  which 
are  very  elaborate,  are  of  ruby  and  sapphire 
enamelhng.    There  is  the  following  legena  r— 

"  Sal  obtein  Victorie  in  yair  Pretence, 
Claha  hopis  siil  constantijr  with  Patience. 

The  coronet  and  little  heart  may  be  both  opened 
up  from  below ;  within  the  coronet  are  three 
letters  in  cipher,  <*M.  L.  S^**  with  a  crown  cX 
laurel  over  tnem.  On  the  reverse  of  tbe  coro- 
net within  are  two  hearts  joined  and  pierced  by 
two  arrows,  bound  by  a  wreath  with  a  legend 
"  Qahat  we  Resolve.'''  When  the  little  heart  is 
opened,  a  skull  and  two  bonee  are  seeni  and  two 


ga.  label,  from  which  hanes  a  horn 

^rest  of  the  leKenil,  "  Deaih  eal  deBsolve.' 
Dlher  aiile  of  lite  Jewel  is  the  sun  Bhiciing 
leliotropium,  or   sunflower,    beautifully 
led  ,  the  moon  and  stare  are  also  repre- 
;  There  are  a  Balamaoder  in  the  flameB, 
pi  feeiling  her  young  With  her  blood,  a 
pd,  a  traveller,  a  dag,  and  a  bird,  and  a 
all  emblematical,  with  a  legend— 
(y«uU  to  ihem  I  may  compaer 
PC  yon  qoha  is  of  Bonies  rii:e.'' 
te  whole  heart  ie  opened,  on  the  reverse 
p  two  men  in  Roman  nrmor  Ashling; 
lutioner  holding  a  woman  b^  the  hair 

Ettlfl  axe,  OB  about  to  decapitnte  her ; 
iTuI  jawi.  out  of  which  iflaoe  three  spec. 
Ties.  The  figure  of  lime  is  seen  draw 
l^ed  Ggure,  supposed  to  be  Truth,  from  a 
|nd  a  l^male  on  a  throne,  with  a  fire  in 
many  crosses  are  burninc.  There  nre 
Ijendi, '  Ze  seeni  ai  my  Plesur.'  '  Tym 
Uleir,'and 'Gar  tell  my  Belaes.'  The 
h  exquisitely  worked,  and  is  one  of  the 
ktraorainary  remains  of  the  nrt  of  the 


nnot  eicape  the  notice  of  many  of  our 
k,  that  there  is  a  serious  blunder  in  les- 
'  chronology  in  ihia  account.  The  carl 
fiox  was  killed  four  or  five  years  subse- 
f  to  his  Bon  Lord  Darnley,  so  that,  if  iliis 
ns  made  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  it 
iould  have  belonged  to  the  unhappy  youth 
alliance  to  Q,ucen  Mary  forms  so  dismal 
kr  in  our  history.  We  lake  leave  lo  re- 
Ibat  the  history  ol  the  jewel  seemB  to  re- 
luihef  elucidation. — Edinburgli  Journal. 
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,0f  the  reli^ouB  controvereica  of  the  day 
tUt  of  which  wc  have  not  llie  elighteai 
lioii  to  discuBB,  has  been  tlie  means  ol 
IS  to  light  some  curious  records  regard- 
Fearly  history  of  church  seats ;  a  matter 
tch  coasiderable  obscurity  has  hithi 
Wc  propose  to  cull  a  few  of  these 
bn  the  various  publications  in  which  they 
i 

writers  on  this  subject  have  divided  ii 
IP  epoch»^that  bcfure  and  that  nRer  tlie 
Vljon — the  moot  point  being  when  pews, 
ly  10  called,  were  iirst  introduced  and  gcn- 
INed ;  bat  without  diBcuBsing  mere  words, 
kll  commence  by  showinK  how  worship- 
lere  aceommodaled  in  early  times,  taking 
'etymology  of  ilio  term  jieu)  in  our  chron- 
tl  progress 

loglo-Soxon  churches,  and  in  some  ol 
Eforman  date,  there  ivaa  a.  stone  bench 
f  round  the  wliole  of  the  interior,  except 
pt  end  ;  an  nrrrtngement  sonictimes  con- 
isven  in  decorated  churches,  as  in  Exeter 
1ral,  and  in  late  Tudor,  as  in  North  Peth- 
iomeraetehire,  and  in  Kine's  College  cha- 
*"i  night  be  pmumea  to  have  been 
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intended  for  the  accommodation  of  a  part  of  the 
people  attending  worship )  and  peihapa  it  wag 
so ;  although  there  is  also  Bonie  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  a  mere 
peculioriiy  of  architecture,  some  churches  hav- 
ing the  same  kind  of  bench  on  the  outside.  It 
may  be  remarkoil,  that  its  running  round  the 
whole  interior,  except  the  east  endj  Is  no  dis- 
proof Ol  its  having  heen  designed  lor  the  con- 
gregation, as  might  he  supposed  from  the  laily 
having  laiierty  been  forbiaden  to  enter  the  chan- 
cel, for  such  a  rule  does  not  appear  to  have 
existed  in  the  Anslo-Saxon  church:  at  [east 
ich  is  the  nalurtd  Inference  from  the  44tb  con* 
;itution  of  King  Edgar,  published  in  a.  r.  flijO : 
And  we  ordain  that  no  woman  shall  approach 
le  altar  while  the  mass  is  being  celebrated." 
'biB,  of  course,  implies  that  at  any  other  time  a 
■Oman  might  do  so. 

Judging  from  Anglo-Saxon  illuminations,  the 
people  generally  sal  on  low,  rude,  tliree-legged 
~~:ioIb,  placed  dispersedly  over  the  church.  But 
writer  in  the  British  Critic*  very  justly  oh- 
rves,  that  sitting  on  tlte  ground  or  Btandinj; 
Lre  then  much  more  common  postures  than 
iw.  "  In  a  manuscript,"  sava  he,  "in  tlie  Har- 
leian  Library  in  the  BriiiGh  Museum,  dated 
A.  D.  1319,  is  represented  Archbishop  Arundel 
preaching  to  the  people  from  a  pulpit,  raised 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  his  cross-bearer 
standing  by  his  side,  and  his  hearers  all  ailCing 
on  the  ground.  A  copy  is  given  in  Strutt  s  < An- 
liguities,'  In  the 'Pictorial  History  of  England,' 
altera  shortaccount  oftheriae  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  there  is  a  drawing  without  date,  but  pro- 
bably belonging  lo  the  fifteentli  century,  of  a 
friar  preaching  Irom  a  movable  pulpiL  in  this 
instance,  the  scene  is  probably  not  in  a  church, 
and  the  ground  appears  lo  be  covered  with 
branches  of  trees  or  plants ;  but  Blill  the  posture 
represented  goes  to  confirm  the  supposiiion  of 
that  being  customary  in  churcbea."  The  usual 
covering  for  the  floors  of  churches,  and,  indeed, 
ol'nrivnte  houses  .n  those  times,  was  rushes. 

Wooden  seals  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
rooa  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  Bishop 
GroBtfite'a  injunctions  (1240),  it  ia  ordered  thai 
the  patron  may  be  indulged  with  a  stall  in  the 
choir.  And  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  a  synod  at 
Exeter,  holden  by  Bishop  Qulvil  in  the  year 
1287,  we  read  as  followa:— "We  have  also 
heard  that  the  pariEhionera  of  divcra  placea  do 
oftentimes  wrangle  about  their  seatc  In  church, 
two  or  more  claiming  the  same  seal;  whence 
arises  great  scondal  to  the  church,  and  the  di- 
vine offices  are  sore  let  and  hindered :  wherefore 
we  decree,  that  none  shall  henceforth  call  any 
seat  in  the  church  his  own,  save  noblemen  and 
nitrons  ;  but  he  who  shall  first  enter  shall  take 
his  place  where  he  will."  Thus,  it  appears  that 
the  seeds  of  the  modem  syBtem  were  sown  in 
the  church  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
lor  "noblemen  and  patrons"  were  allowed  lo 
have  seats  of  their  own.  The  next  innovation 
presents  itself  as  we  advance  nearer  the  Relbr- 
mntion.  Wooden  senla  begin  in  some  instance* 
to  have  cross-barB  by  way  of  doors.  In  Bishop'i 
Hull  are  some  very  fine  and  completely  open 
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wood-seate,  bearing  date  1530;  so  there  are 
in  Crow  ^om be,  Somersetshire,  and  Bourne, 
Cambridgeshire,  both  1534 ;  and  in  Af  ilverton, 
Somersetshire  (though  very  poor),  1540.  That 
these  seats  were  in  some  instances  appropriated, 
is  plain  from  the  fact  oi  initials  being  sometimes 
marked  on  them ;  as  in  Stogumber,  and  also  in 
Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex. 

We  now  come  to  the  Reformation,  when  the 
change  of  the  forms  of  worship  almost  necessa- 
rily implied  a  change  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  congregation.  The  daily  prayers,  instead 
of  being  read  at  the  altar,  were  now  repeated  by 
the  minister  in  *'  a  little  tabernacle  of  wainscot 
provided  for  the  purpose ;"  otherwise  a  reading 
desk.  We  soon  aflerfind  allusions  in  our  popu- 
lar literature  to  pews,  or  pues,  as  the  word  was 
then  spelt."^  Thus,  Shakspeare  has  the  follow- 
ing line  in  Richard  III., 

"  And  makes  her  put-fellow  with  others  moan." 

Of  a  character  in  Decker's  "  Westward  Hoe," 
it  is  said,  that  '^  being  one  day  in  church,  she 
made  moan  to  her  pue-fello w."  Bishop  Andrews 
uses  the  expression  in  one  of  his  sermons  (1596) ; 
and  in  a  supplication  of  the  poor  Commons  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  VIII.,  in  1546,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bibles  lately  put  up  in  every  church,  it  is 
complained,  that "  for  where  your  highness  cave 
commandment  that  thei  should  se  that  there 
were  in  every  parish  church  within  your  high- 
ness's  realm  one  Bible  at  the  least  set  at  liberty, 
so  tliat  every  man  mi^ht  freely  come  to  it,  and 
read  therein  such  thmgs  as  should  be  for  his 
consolation,  many  of  this  wicked  generation,  as 
well  preests  as  other  their  faithful  adherents, 
would  pluck  it  other  into  the  quyre,  other  into 
some  fue^  where  poor  men  durst  not  presume  to 

come. 

That  pews  existed  immediately  after  the  Re- 
formation, thus  clearly  apnears ;  but  a  question 
remains  as  to  the  nature  or  the  seats  which  were 
80  called.  Etymologically,  a  pew  is  any  thing 
which  gives  support,  or  a  seat  ot  any  kind.  Was 
the  sense  of  the  term  thus  general  in  1546,  or 
did  it  refer  to  those  particular  enclosed  or  box- 
like seats  which  are  now  recognised  in  England 
as  pews  ?  It  seems  to  us  that,  either  now,  or  at 
least  immediately  afler,  the  term  had  come  to 
be  restricted  to  such  enclosed  seats.  And  his- 
tory makes  us  aware  of  reasons  for  such  enclo- 
sures coming  then  into  demand.  The  forms 
prescribed  for  worship  were  then  rigid  dictates 
of  the  law,  against  which  many  persons  of  puri- 
tanical tendencies  were  disposed,  as  far  as  they 
safely  could,  to  rebel.  The  order,  still  to  be  found 
in  the  canons  of  the  English  church,  that  **  when- 
ever, in  any  lesson,  sermon,  or  otherwise,  the 
name  of  Jesus  shall  be  in  the  church  pronoun- 
ced, due  reverence  be  made  of  all  persons,  young 
and  old,  with  lowness  of  courtesy  and  uncover- 
ing of  the  heads  of  the  men-kind,  as  thereunto 
doth  necessarily  belong,  and  heretofore  hath 
been  accustomed,"  was  particularly  obnoxious 

*  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  traced  by  Du- 
cange  (Glossary,  s.  v.  iii.  332)  to  the  Latin  podium, 
which  meant,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  any 
thing  on  which  we  lean.  From  it  the  old  French 
word  puy,  the  modern  appui  (support)*  and  the 
English  put,  or  jieto,  are  derived. 
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to  that  party  by  whom  it  was  considered  at  a 
sort  of  idol  worship.  Another  injunction  to 
which  they  objected,  was  that  for  standing  up  at 
the  saying  of  the  Gloria  Patri,  By  having  high 
enclosed  seats,  they  were  screened  from  the  ob- 
servation of  those  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
report  if  any  one  disobeyed  the  behests  of  the 
law.  The  need  for  pews,  thus  commenced  in 
the  early  days  of  the  reformed  church,  was  con- 
tinued during  the  Stuart  reigns,  and  it  according- 
ly appears  that  pews  were  much  multiplied 
during  that  period.  About  1608,  galleries  were 
introduced  into  churches.  In  that  year,  St.  Ma- 
ry the  Greater,  at  Cambridge,  was  sc€iffoldedf 
that  is.  galleried.  In  1610,  a  gallery  was  erect- 
ed at  the  west  end  of  the  colTegiate  church  of 
Wolverhampton,  by  the  Merchant  Tallori*  Com- 
pany. It  rests  on  two  arabesquely- carved  up- 
rights, which  join  on  to  the  piers ;  the  upper  part, 
as  in  most  early  instances,  is  banistered,  and 
contains  four  panels,  two  bearing  shields,  and 
two  inscribed  with  texts  from  Holy  Scripture. 

So  well  established  were  pews  in  1611,  that 
we  find,  from  the  following  ludicrous  entry,  they 
were  even  then  baized.  in  the  accounts  of  St. 
Margaret's,  London,  is  an  item  of  sixpence, 
"paid  to  Goodwyfe  Wells,  for  salt  to  destroy 
the  fleas  in  the  church-waraen's  new."  In  the 
book  of  another  London  parish,  a  few  years  later, 
it  is  recorded  that  "Mr.  Doctor  has  his  pew 
trymed  with  green  sale."  From  another  record 
(1620),  we  learn  that  the  sexes  were  separated 
in  different  pews,  for  a  certain  Mr.  Loveaay  wai 
reported  for  sitting  in  the  same  pew  with  his 
wife,  "which  being  held  to  be  highly  indecent," 
he  was  ordered  to  appear,  but  failing  to  do  bo, 
Mr.  Chancellor  was  made  acquainted  with  his 
obstinacy.  The  matter  was  finally  compromised 
by  Mr.  Doctor's  giving  him  a  seat  in  his  pew ; 
the  comfortable  luxury  of  **  green  sale"  no  aoubt 
compensating  uxorious  Mr.  Loveday  for  the  loss 
of  his  wife's  company.  The  march  of  comfort 
and  decoration  proceeded  rapidly,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  passage  in  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  witty  Bishop  Corbett  of  Norwich  two  years 
afterwards  (1622).  "Stately  pews,"  he  says. 
"  are  now  become  (abernaclcs,  with  rings  ana 
curtains  to  them.  There  wants  nothing  but 
beds  to  hear  the  word  of  God  on :  we  have  case- 
ments, locks  and  keys,  and  cushions,  I  had  al- 
most said  bolsters  and  pillows,  and  for  these  we 
love  the  church.  I  will  not  gues^  what  is  done 
within  them  ;  who  sits,  stands,  or  lies  asleep  at 
prayers,  communion,  &c. ;  but  this  I  dare  say, 
they  are  either  to  hide  some  vice,  or  to  proclaim 
one;  to  hide  disorder,  or  to  proclaim  pride.*^ 
The  reasons  for  heightening  the  sides  of  pews 
ceased  with  the  power  of  Charles  I.,  and  from 
the  civil  war  they  gradually  declined,  until  they 
reached  their  present  comparatively  moderate 
elevation. 

It  is  generally  understood,  though  we  can 

*  Swift  has  illustrated  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion offered  in  pews  by  the  following  lines  : — 
A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load, 
Such  as  OUT  ancestors  did.  use, 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews  : 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sl«ep. 
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certain  auttioriiy  on  ihe  subject,  thai 
[cd  church  aeals  scarcely  existed  in  Scotland 
ifore  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  People  were  in 
-JO  habit  of  bringing  seals  wiili  them  lo  sit  upon 
ia  Church.  It  is  Htaled  that,  al  ihe  riot  in  the 
Bi^h  Church  of  Edinburgh,  in  1637,  on  Ihe  oc- 
(Mion  of  introducing  a  liturgy,  the  chief  ogenia 
Sb  ths  tumult  were  servant  women,  "  who  were 
is  the  ouBlom  of  bringing  mtmable  aeatt  to 
Church,  and  keeping  ihem  lor  their  masters  and 
■Distresses."*  Humbler  people  brought  little 
^aip  stools  for  their  accommodation,  and  it  was 
nch  an  article  rhat  the  famous  Jenny  Geddes 
threw  an  thai  occasion  at  the  dean's  head^the 
flnt  wwpon,  and  a  formidnblc  one  il  was,  e  ii- 

£oy«i  in  the  civil  war.  The  more  Ibrmal  seal- 
g  of  churches  which  now  exists  in  tJcotland, 
~  lay  be  presumed  to  have  gradually  sprung  up 
_lU)e  ci'urse  of  the  few  yenrs  during  which  that 
<VRr  Inated,  a  time  remarkable  beyond  all  that 
Vmnt  before  il  tor  attendance  on  religious  ordi- 
BRnees,  and  Ihe  space  of  time  devoted  lo  Ihem, 
k  being  by  no  means  unusual  in  those  days  lo 
■peed  six  hours  at  once  in  church.  Very  few 
i^hotices  of  the  church  accommodation  of  this  time 
Are  to  be  found  ;  but  it  appears  from  (lie  Pres- 
qrlery  lecorda  of  Perth  under  1645,  thai  a  dis- 
paUs  then  arose  between  the  magistrates  and 
VHt-BeesJon  of  that  town,  "  anenl  the  unorderly 
VXtnolioD  of  a  seat  forth  of  tlie  kirk."  In  the 
"  (Hatricts  of  Scotland,  llie  seats  of  ihe  eslab- 
Ibhed  churches  are  generally  divided  amongst 
4W  land  proprietors  for  the  use  of  themselves 
Wd  their  tenantry ;  bnt  in  eome  of  the  large 
towns  tbey  arc  lei  by  the  magistracy,  and  are 
A  Boarce  of  considerable  revenue. 

The  wropri  ty  of  having  a  large  pnrt  of  the 
area  or  every  church  appropriated  by  affluent 
■eraons,  who  perhaps  make  hltleuseofiheprir- 
Uege,  has  lately  been  questioned  by  a  party  of 
die  Snglisb  clergy ;  aiui  an  effort  is  now  mak- 
blg(o  have  pews  everywhere  abolished.  The 
bistaaps  of  London  and  Hereford  have  declared 
tbr  thM  object  in  their  respective  charges  to  their 
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■  Monday's    Mmnlenr   publiitiies   the    Postage 
Convention  between  France  and  England,  sign- 
ad  April  3,  1843. 

The  first  tUre,  or  chapter,  establishes  towns 
4f  the  Iwo  countries,  from  which  letters  for  one 
■nether  are  to  he  despatched.  The  French 
aswOB  are— Paris,  Calais,  Boulogne,  Dieppe, 
navre,  Cherbourg,  Granville,  St.  Malo,  in  the 
ChanEwt.  The  English  towns  are— London, 
Dover,  Brighton,  Soulhumpton,  Jersey,  and 
Guernsey.  For  ihe  Mediterranean,  the  French 
pott  hmreiiux  of  transmission  are — Paris,  Mar- 
tfilleai  the  office  at  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  the 
Dardanelles,  and  Constantinople.  The  English 
an — Alcxttndrin,  Gibraltnr,  and  Malta. 

The  principal  transmission  of  letters  between 
4)«  countries  lakes  place  between  Dover  and 
'Calftis,  six  days  a  week  ;  the  French  Govem- 
I  "  Hiainry  ot  iho  Rebellion*  in  Sooilsnd  from  1633 
rte  1660.  Contiablv'i  MiMrllsny. 
VOL-II.    No.  III.  23 
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n  Ihe  seventh  day,  weather  per- 

article,  the  post-boata  will  con- 

*ar,  until  one  of  the  Governments 
signified  its  wish  that  ilie  service 


ihall  ha 
should  c< 

In  ports  where  regular  government  steamers 
do  not  exisi,  private  vessels  and  steamers  may 
be  employed  lo  carry  bags.  For  this  purpose  a 
po«i-box  shall  be  put  up  on  board  ihe  packet  for 
tlie  reception  oflellers. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  regulation  of  Ihe 
Levant  correspondence,  which  coniinues  to  be 
transmuted  three  limes  a  month. 

Letters  may  he  I'rnnked  or  not ;  nnd  Uttrei 
char^Mf  or  particularly  recommended,  may  be 
sent  in  both  countries.  The  English  Post-office 
is  to  pay  to  tlie  French  two  francs  for  every 
thirty  grammes  of  letli-rs  not  franked ;  and  in 
the  same  case  the  French  Post-office  will  pay 
the  English  a  shilling  an  ounce. 

Letters  from  France  lo  England,  franked,  will 

finy  in  France  by  the  amount  levied  on  French 
etiers  by  the  law  of  1927.  The  letters  from 
Paris,  however,  will  pay  hut  the  taritf  ol'  Bou- 
logne. Letters  franked  from  England  lo  France 
will  pay  five'pcnce  per  single  letter,  weighing 
half  an  ounre,  (This,  in  addition  to  Ihe  tariff  of 
Boulogne  mentioned  above,  will  make  lenpence 
pontage  between  England  and  Paris.) 

There  are  especial  charBcs  for  letters  ex- 
changed with  St.  Malo,  Cherbourg,  und  Gran- 
Journals  of  either  country  are  to  be  delivered 
at  Ihe  port  of  the  country  to  which  Uiey  arc  ad- 
dressed exempt  from  duly. 

Pamphlets  may  be  sent  by  post  from  one  coun- 
try lo  another,  payins  in  France  as  usual ;  in 
England  one  penny  Tor  two  ounces ;  sixpence 
from  two  Id  three  ounces ;  eightpence  from  three 
lo  four  ounces ;  nnd  twopence  per  ounce  more 
up  to  sixteen  ounces,  beyond  which  weight  Ihe 
English  Posi-office  will  not  receive  them. 
The  following  is  Article  66,  which  relates  to 
mint  so  much  disputed,  aod  which  has  invalv- 
English  JDumnIs  in  some  expense : — 
■*  Art.  86.  In  order  to  insure  reciprocally  the 
integrality  of  the  produce  of  the  corresnoniience 
of  both  countries,  the  French  and  English  Gov- 
ernments will  prevent,  by  every  means  in  iheir 
power,  Ihe  transmission  ol"  correspondence  by 
other  channels  than  the  post.  Ncvertlieless,  it 
is  understood,  that  couriers  sent  by  comtnercial 
houses  or  others,  to  carry  accidentally  a  single 
letter,  or  one  or  more  newspapers^  may  freely 
traverse  the  respective  territories  of  both  stales, 
these  couriers  presenting  the  letter  or  the  Ga- 
Eeiies  aiihe  first  bureau  of  post,  where  Ihe  post- 
age will  be  levied  in  Ihe  usual  manner" — Colo- 
nial (Sazelte- 


Sisvu.— Paris,  May  a— The  aJTsirs  of  Servia 
nre  arinntied.  The  Divnn  lias  ronceded  all  ihe 
drmnnda  of  Riisiia  .—Prince  Georgewil«ch  ia  lo 
nbdif^aie,  liii  enunciliors  and  Kismit  to  quit  Servia, 
and  a  new  election  to  lako  place,  probably  in  rnvnr 
Milofoh.  An  attenipl  was  made  at  Milan 
the  Vioeioy,   wbieb  fulod.Y^'ain. 
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THE  OXFORD  TRACTARIAN  SCHOOL. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Reriew. 

Art.  VIII.— 1.  Tracts  for  the  Times.  By 
Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
5  vols.  8vo.  1833-40. 
%  Church  Principles  considered  in  their 
Results.  By  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq., 
M.P.    Svo.     London:  1840. 

3.  Jlncient  Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Oxford  Tracts.  By  the  Author  of 
Spiritual  Despotism.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
London. 

4.  The  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice  ; 
or^  a  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine^  that 
Holy  Scripture  has  been,  since  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  the  sole  Divine  Rule  of  Faith 
and  Practice  in  the  Church,  against  the 
Dangerous  Errors  of  the  Authors  of  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,^*  and  the  Romanists. 
By  William  Goode,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  Svo.  Lon- 
don. 

5.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated  y  in 
T\do  Essays,  on  our  Lord^s  own  Account 
of  his  Person  and  of  the  J^ature  of  his 
Kingdom,  and  on  the  Constitution,  Powers, 
and  Ministry  of  a  Christian  Church,  as 
appointed  by  Himself  By  Richard  Whate- 
ly,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Svo. 
London:  1841. 

6.  Oxford  Divinity  compared  with  that  of 
the  Romish  and  Anglican  Churches,  with 
a  Special  View  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justifi* 
cation  by  Faith.  By  the  Right  Rev.  C. 
P.  M^lvaine,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Ohio.  Svo. 
London:  1841. 

7.  TheChurchof  the  Fathers.  12mo.  Lon- 
don: 1842. 

^.  Tfke  Voice  of  the  Anglican  Church,  being 
the  declared  Opinions  of  her  Bishops  on 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tract  Writers. 
12mo.     London :  1843. 

9.  AnglO'Catholidsm  not  ^Apostolical ;  be- 
ing an  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Au- 
thority of  the  heeding  Doctrines  advocated 
in  ^  The  Tracts  for  the  Times.''  By  W. 
Lindsay  Alexander,  M.  A.  Svo.  Edin- 
burgh: 1843. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  with  the  disciples  of  the 
Oxford  Tract  School*  we  have  no  manner 

*  We  have  employed  the  term  Puseyism,  simply 
at  the  ordiDary  name  by  which  a  certain  system  ot 
doctrines  has  come  to  be  popularly  designated,  and 
by  which  it  is  therefore  most  readily  recognised.  It 
is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  reverend  geDlleman 
from  whose  name  the  term  has  been  derived,  woold 
sabsenbe  to  every  statement  or  opinion  contained  in 
ibe  worJ»  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs :  bat 
*8  own  writings  leave  as  no  doubt,  tlMtt  In  all  the 

ve  ifluortant  he  cordiaMj  roncarst   StUI,  we 
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of  controversy.  Their  prineiples,  logieal 
and  ethical,  are  so  totally  different  from 
our  own,  that  we  feel  it  as  impossible  to 
argue  with  them  as  with  beings  of  a  differ- 
ent species.  There  may  be  worlds,  say 
some  philosophers,  where  truth  and  false* 
hood  change  natures — where  the  three  an. 
gles  of  a  triangle  are  no  longer  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  and  where  a  crime  of  un- 
usual turpitude  may  inspire  absolute  envy. 
We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  gentlemen 
above  mentioned  are  quali6ed  to  be  inhabi- 
tants of  such  a  world  ;  but  we  repeat  that 
we  have  just  as  little  dispute  with  them  ss 
if  they  were.  With  men  who  can  be  guilty 
of  so  grotesque  a  petitio  principii  as  to  sup- 
pose that  to  those  who  question  the  arro- 
gant and  excjusive  claims  of  the  Epfseopal 
Clergy,  and  who  **  ask  by  what  authority 
they  speak,"  it  can  be  any  answer  to  cite 
the  words,  *'  He  that  despiseth  you  des- 
piseth  me,"  and  '^  whosesoever  sins  ye  re- 
mit they  are  remitted,"* — with  men  who 
think  that  no  '^  serious"  person  can  treat 
lightly  their  doctrine  of  Apostolical  succes- 
sion, and  that  if  there  be,  it  is  to  some  pur- 
pose to  quote  the  text,  ^*  Esau,  a  profane 
person,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his 
birthright,"! — with  men  who  can  so  wrest 
the  meaning  of  common  terms  as  to  repre- 
sent the  change  eflfected  in  the  eucharistic 
elements  by  the  words  of  consecration,  to 
be  as  much  a  miracle  as  that  performed  at 
the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,| — with  men 
who  are  so  enamored  of  the  veriest  dreams 
and  whimsies  of  the  Fathers,  as  to  bespeak 
all  reverence  for  that  fancy  of  Justin  and 
others,  that  the  ''ass  and  the  coll"  for 
which  Christ  sent  his  disciples,  are  to  be 
interpreted  severally  of  the  ''  Jewish  and 
the  Gentile  believers,"  and  also  to  attach 
much  weight  to  that  of  Origen,  who  rather 
expounds  them  of  the  ''  old  and  the  new 
Testaments," — with  men  who  can  treat 
with  gravity  the  various  patristic  exposi- 
tions of  the  ''  five  barley  loaves,"  which 
some  suppose  to  indicate  the  ^^&ve  senses,** 
and  others  the  ''  ^ve  books  of  Mose8^"§ — 

should  have  preferred  a  name  not  derived  from  an 
individual,  had  we  known  of  any  such  as  widely 
used  and  as  generally  understood.     The  Oxford 

Sarty,  it  is  true,  vehemently  protest  against  beiog 
esignated  by  any  name,  whether  derived  from  an 
individual  Or  ttot,  which  would  imply  that  they  con- 
Mituted  a  particular  school  or  sect,  on  the  groood 
that  their  doctrines  are  not  those  of  a  school  or  sect, 
but  of  the  "  Catholic  Qliarch !"  But  in  this  we  can- 
not humor  them ;  they  ar*in  our  judgment  decidedly 
a  "  Sect,"  and  nothing  more. 

•  Tracts,  Vol.  i.  Na  17,  p^ 

t  Tracts,  No.  19,  p.  4. 

t  Br.  Criu  Vol.  xxviL*pp.m,  Ml. 

f  Tracts,  No.  89. 
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1  Iny  down  the  genet 


with  men  who 

principle,  ihal 

we  have  proven,  "  msi  wo  muBi  oeiicve 
in  order  to  judge,"  "  thnl  ihis  seeming  pnr- 
kIok  is  the  Eecrel  of  hnppinesa,"  "  and 
Ihni  never  to  have  been  troubled  with  a 
doubt  nbout  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
Uuj;ht  usy  h  the  happiest  state  of  mind,"* — 
these  wrrlera  at  the  snme  time  declaring 
that  ihe  immcnst  majoriti/  of  mankind  are 
brnnght  up  in  this  same  tjniei  reception  of 
*ie  most  fatal  delusions — with  men  who 
in  believe  that  th^  true  doctrine  of  Cbris- 
itn  baptism  will  prove  a  preservative 
rftinsl  forming  either  a  Neptunian  or  Vnl- 
ini«n  theory  of  geolap;y  ;  and  that  the 
Tiebml  "  column  nnd  its  lalernl  prO' 
[sses**  were  desioined  to  afford  n  type  and 
Inmbration  of  the  crossf — with  men  who 
rink  the  words  nura  vmTt;  cli  «-i]y  iji-fi^  dvn- 
are  the  most  natural  words  for  our 
ord  to  have  used,  if  he  meant  to  say  "Sa- 
ifict  this  in  remembrance  of  me"J — with 
«n  who  can  believe  that  St.  Antbony'it 
Msensicsl  conflicls  with  devils  may  not 
aworthiiy  be  compared  with  the  tempia- 
Dns  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  nnd 
lat  the  grolesque  porlenis  with  which  his 
life"  abounds  may  be  ntiribnted  to  diabol- 
MiJ  nrencyj — with  men  who  cnn  write  or 
tfeno  such  a  Tract  as  Number  Ninety,  nnd 
1  once  swear  to  the  Articles  nnd  explain 
tem  away — with  men  who  think  that  there 
\  no  reason  to  believe  that  "  the  private 
ludent  of  Scripture  would  ordinarily  gain 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  from  ii ;"  and 
*Ko  "  confess  a  salisracrion  in  the  infliction 
r  penalties  for  the  expression  'of  new  doc- 
Fines  or  n  change  of  communion"l|— with 
»n  who  can  nffirm  nnd  believe  such  ihingia, 
id  many  others  equally  airange,  we  repeal 
rscan  have  personally  as  little  controversy 
h  with  those  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  who, 
Molding  to  Voltaire's  lively  little  tale, 
lft«e  »cveniy-two  senses,  and  have  distiov- 
Md  in  matter  no  less  thnn  three  hJndred 
Memial  properties.  The  powers  of  speC' 
llstion  of  these  gentlemen  are  either  si. 
such  above  our  own,  or  so  much  below 
kera — their  notions  of  right  and  wrong  sc 
tsnacendently  ridiculous,  ot  so  transcend' 
totly  cublime— that  there  can  be  nothing  in 
MHnmon  between  ns.  Thousands,  we  knciw, 
m  ready  to  resolve  the  mystery  of  their 
Wodiiot  by  saying,  "  Surely  these  men  are 

-  Tracts,  No.  85,  pp.  85,  .73;  Br.  CriL  No.  63.  pp. 
II.  S3. 

tatwelTs  Christian  Morals,  p,  334.    See,  also, 
lltnNu  89.»vi.  vli. 
IFna<lesReinain%SFroii^arl,Tul.i.  p  9t^ttc. 
I Itewnian'i  Church  onUBalbers,  u.3«l, 
IBr.Cr.No  69,p.  105.^ 
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either  great  knaves  or  great  fools :"  but  in 

the  exercise  of  that  charity  which  hopeiK 

all  things,  we  will  not  assume  the  former ; 

and  in  the  exercise  of  that  charity  which 

Mievah  all  things,  we  will  not  assume  lh» 

Inllcr.     We  regard  them  simply  ax  an  un* 

plained  phenomenon  ;  we  stare  at  them  as 

a  new  comet,  devoutly  hoping  at  the  same 

ne  that  they  may  be  found  to  move  in  a. 

hrghly   hyperbolicul    trajectory,   and    ih:ii, 

ving  swept  across  our  system,  they  will 

nish  and  return  no  more. 

It  is  not  to  them,  then,  that  we  address 

ourselves  i  but    to    the    thous.inds  of  our 

enders  who  may  have  neither  time  nor  in- 

lination  lo  peruse  the  voluminous  works 

f  their  School.     For  their  sokes  we  shall 

ttempt  something  Ii 


!  for  all,  of  its 


and  lh(. 
B  their  duty 


thet 


■pt  them. 
It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  the  found- 
is  School  set  about  achieving  their 
racle  of  putting  the  "dial"  of  the 
ten  degrees  backward."  Their  first 
proceedings  were  comparatively  moderate, 
■"'       '     I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  thai  the 
Church    of    England    had    become    more 
Protestant  than  the  Reformation  ;"  that 
le  had  somehow  swung  loose  from  her 
oorings,  und   had   insensibly  drifted  with 
le  tide  to  a  point  very  diflerent  from  that 
nl  which  the  pilots  of  the  Kerormotion  had 
anchored  her  ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  Engllsli 
Church  resides  rather  in  the  Liturgy  and 
Robric  than  in  the  Articles,  and  that  ths 
former  ought  to  interpret  the  latter  ;  that 
certain  "great  and    precious  truths"  had* 
nigh  gone  out  of  dale, and  that  certain  high 
"  gifts"  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church  bad 
come  to  be  cheaply  rated.     They  further 
thought  that  these   "  precious  truths"  re- 
quired to  he  restored,  and  these  high  "gifts'* 

To  dtlTuse  their  views  they  commenced 
that  remarkable  series  of  publications  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Oxford  Tracts;" 
at  an  early  stage  of  which  appeared  Mr. 
Xewman's  Via  Media,  or  middle  road  lo 
heaven,  between  Romanism  and  Protes- 
tantism. This  Via. Media  appeared  to  many 
nothing  more  or  less  (ban  the  "  old  Roman 
road"  uncovered  and  made  passable.  What 
was  thus  early  suspected  was  in  due  time 
made  tnanifest.  No  mailer  how  compara- 
tively moderate  the  first  pretensions  of 
these  writers;  it  was  soon  seen  that  their 
system  qf  doctrine  and  ritual  was  fast  as- 
suming'* tBIQi  not  essentially  dilTerent  from 
ihal  ^  nndiaguised  Romanism.  Flushed 
with  lUGGeH,  and  forgetting  all  i^uiioii^ 
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they  rapidly  developed,  partly  in  the  Tracts 
and  partly  in  separate  works,  principles  at 
which  the  Protestant  world  stood  aghast. 
In  a  word,  the  system  closely  resemhied 
that  of  Rome ;  it  was,  as  geometricians  say, 
a  similar  figure,  only  with  not  so  large  a 
perimeter. 

They  affirmed,  as  we  shall  fully  show 
hereafter,  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  the 
sole  and  absolute  rule  of  faith  ;  that  tradj- 
tion  was  supplemental  to  it,  and  that  what 
it  unanimously  taught  was  of  co-ordinate 
authority  ;  that  a  fully  developed  Chris- 
tianity must  be  sought  somewhere  or  other, 
(nobody  knows  where,)  within  the  first 
(nobody  knows  how  many^  centuries  ;  they 
spoke  contemptuously  of  Chilling  worth's 
celebrated  maxim,  and  elevated  that  of  Vin- 
cent of  Lerins  into  its  place :  in  defiance  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  Reformation,  they 
advocated  "Reserve''  in  the  communication 
of  religious  knowledge,  and  avowed  their 
preference  of  the  ancient  diciplina  arcani  ;* 
they  spoke  in  terms  of  superstitious  rever- 
ence of  the  Fathers,  and  eagerly  defended 
many  of  their  most  egregious  fooleries;! 
they  denied  most  contemptuously  **  the 
right  of  private  judgment,"  and  inculcated 
a  blind,  unquestioning  acquiescence  in  the 
assurances  of  the  Priest.  As  they  had  ad- 
vocated principles  which  would  justify 
nearly  all  the  abuses  of  Rome,  so  they 
learned  to  speak  of  the  abuses  to  which 
those  principles  had  led  in  a  new  dialect — 
in  terms  which  would  have  made  the  hair 
of  Cramer  or  of  Ridley  stand  on  end. 
They  apologized  for  her  errors,  and,  as  thev 
were  bidden,  "  spoke  gently  of  her  fall. 
They  were  rewarded  (significant  omen !) 
with  the  friendly  greetings  of  the  Roman- 
ises in  return ;  and  condescendingly  assured 
that  "  they  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
c^  God."j^  All  this  will  be  fully  proved 
hereafter,  if  indeed  there  are  now  any  who 
stand  in  need  of  such  proof. 

But  their  zeal  somewhat  outran  discre- 
tion. They  were  not  yet  quite  perfect  in 
the  art  of  poisoning.  Instead  of  adminis- 
tering it  in  homoeopathic  doses,  in  invisible 
elements,  by  means  of  perfumed  gloves  or 

•  Nos.80  and  87,  Tracts  on  "  Reserve." 

t  Tract  89,  on  "Ancient  Mysticism."  ;wm5i»i. 

t "  It  seems  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Wiseman,  "  to 

read  the  works  ol  the  Oxford  divines,  and  especially 

to  follow  them  ckronolosicallyy  without  discovering 

a  daily  approach  towards  our  holy  church,  both  in 

doctrine  and  affectionate  feeling To 

suppose  them  (without  an  insinctf ity  which  they 
have  given  us  no  right  to  chafS  them  with^  to 
love  the  parts  of  a  svstem  and  wish  for  *iswn.  wnile 
hey  would  reject  the  root  and  only  SMurKSappoit 
of  ihem— the  system  itself-«>is,  to  mi  BliMMItrfrlt 
io^y  coyradictory." 


sweet  confectionary ;  their  impatience coold 
not  brook  the  long  delay  required  by  so  te- 
dious a  process.  They  exchanged  the  gentle 
decoction  of  laurel  leaves  for  prussicacid; 
till,  at  last,  in  Number  Ninety,  which  ought 
by  right  to  be  called  the  ^  Art  of  Perjury 
made  Easy,"  they  administered  so  strong  a 
dose,  that  even  the  Ostrich-stomftch  of  the 
Church  could  no  longer  endure  it.  She 
threw  off  the  nauseous  compound  with  a 
convulsive  effort,  and  refused  to  take  any 
further  preparations  from  the  laboratory  of 
these  modern  ^'  Subtles." 

But  though  the  Oxford  Tracts  were  at 
length  silenced  by  authorities  unwontedlj 
patient  of  scandal,  the  poison  was  too  wide- 
ly diffused  to  admit  of  any  sudden  and  in- 
stant counteraction.  Accordingly,  in  peri- 
odical publications  of  all  sorts  and  sizes— 
in  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Newspapers, 
in  flimsy  Pamphlets  and  bulky  Volumes,  in 
letters,  in  dialogues,  in  tales  and  novels,  in 
poetry,  in  congenial  fiction  and  perverted 
history,  in  every  form  of  typography,  and 
in  every  species  of  composition — have  the 
very  same,  nay,  still  more  oatrageous,  doc- 
trines been  industriously  propagated.  Of 
this,  too,  we  shall  give  full  proof.* 

Thus  it  was  seen  that  the  Via  Media^  in* 
stead  of  being  a  road  running  between  Pro- 
testantism and  Somanism,  and  parallel  to 
both,  branched  off  at  a  large  angle  from  the 
former,  and,  after  traversing  a  short  inter- 
val of  moss  and  bog,  which  quaked  most 
fearfully  under  the  traveller's  uncertain 
tread,  struck  into  that  *^  broad,"  well-beaten, 
and  crowded  road  which  leads  to  Rome  and 
'^  destruction  "  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  Oxford  tract  writers  had  strictlv 
adhered  to  what  appeared  to  be  their  ori- 
ginal intention,  as  stated  in  the  Via  Media^ 
it  would  have  been  difficult,  at  all  events, 
for  a  clerical  antagonist  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  them ;  as  they,  for  similar  reasons, 
would  have  found  it  equally  difficult  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  Aim.  While  the 
Oxford  party  maintain  that  the  spirit  of  the 

*  The  Oxford  Tract  writers  and  their  adherenlt 
have  shown  but  small  practical  regard  to  that  prin- 
ciple of  unquestioning  obedience  which  forms  a 
prime  article  of  iheir  faith.  They  suppressed  the 
"  Tracts,"  it  is  true— an  act  of  obedience,  which, 
considering  that  they  have  since  propagated  the 
same  doctrines  with  undiminished  zeal,  and  even 
openly  defended  Number  Ninety  itself,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  has  acknowledged,  in  a  recent  charge, 
with  a  gratitude  which  looks  almost  ludicrous. 
They  seem  to  have  understood  the  objection  of  their 
superior  to  be  to  the  tiUe  of  the  books,  not  to  the 
doctrines  they  contained — to  the  label  on  the  bollle, 
not  to  the  poison  in  it.  Their  obedience  was  of  lbs 
same  kind  with  that  of  the  dutifkl  son  meailoned  in 
the  Gospel,  who  saidlahis  ftther,  *'  I  go,  sir,**  tai 
went  not.  mk 
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larch  r«aid«B  railier  in  the  Liturgy  and 
ibric  than  in  the  Articles,  their  opponent! 
ileail  ihttt  the  spirit  of  the  Church  resides 
ilher  in  the  Articles  than  in  the  Liturgy 
Rubric  ;  and  these  \aat,  if  cbnnge  must 
ome,  would  fain  have  the  latter  brought 
ito  harmony  with  the  former,  rather  than 
le  former  misinterpreted  into  agreement 
ith  tbe  latter.     Which  of  these  two  par- 
ties is  more  near  the  troth  in  its  notions, 
shall  not  particularly  inquire.      Necer 
ing  ourselves  sworn  and  subscribed  an 
mimo  assent  to  '  all  and  every  thing'  con. 
led  in  the  "Articles,  Book  of  Common 
'Prayer,  Rubric,  and  Canons,"  wc  feel  at  per- 
""ict  liberty  to  admire  and  revere  whatso- 
ver  we  deem  excellent  in  the  constitution, 
loclrine!!,  or  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
ind,  without  pledging  ouraolveato  admire 
r  revere  all.     Considering  the  circumstan- 
M  under  which  the  church  was  founded, 
le  nation's  recent  escape  from  the  gross- 
it  Pupery — the  prejudices  which  required 
uncitiaiion — the  different,  and  in  some  re- 
:ts  contradictory,  interests  that  were  to 
tc  adjusted— the  explicit  admissions  of  the 
'  lost  eminent  Reformers,  that  they  could 
ot  do  all  they  wished,  and  that  they  were 
iompelled  to  content  themselves  with  do- 
what  they  could— we  cnnnot  wonder 
;hat  some  portions  of  the  Articles  and  Form- 
llarios  of  the  Church  should  be  hard  to  be 
■eeonciled.     As  little  can  we  wonder  that 
lOae  who  have  sworn  an  ex  animo  assent 
I  "bII  and  every  thing  in  them,"  should,  af- 
T  SO  miscellaneous  a  fensi,  feel  now  and 
len  ■  little  dyspeptic.     Tliey  may  well  be 
irdoDcd  it'  they  make  some  desperate  ef- 
irt*  to  show  that  they  are  not  inconsis- 
int ;  and  even  applauded,  if  they  take  ihc 
nore  rational  course  of  recommending  that 
ly  eipressions  which  trouble  conscience 
lould  be  reclihed  and  adjusted.     Mean 
me,  as  it  is  impossible  that  inconsistency 
lOuld  itself  be  consialeni,  it  is  no  matter 
surprise  that  these  two  parties  should 
el    it  more  easy  to  refute  each   other's 
pinions  than  to  establish  their  owiv     One 
ippeala  to  [he  Liturgy — the  other  to  the 
'.rticlea — each  can  prove  tbe  other  parlial- 
r  wrong,  but  neither  can  prove  itself  who|. 
r  right.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  »var  of  reprisali 


take*  01 
>eds  to 


"let 


of  marqu. 


ind  pillage  < 


I  ad- 


Me«niime,one  thing  is  clear.  The  much 
DBSted  unity  of  the  Church — that  unity 
>bich  Mr.  Gladstone  vaunts,  and  which 
[r.  Newman  aorrowfuUy  laments,  is  not  to 


be  found,*  (not  agreeing,  it  appears,  even 
as  to  whether  they  are  disagreed,) — is  some- 
thing like  tbe  unity  of  chaos.  There  was 
but  one  chaos,  it  is  true,  but  in  that  one 
there  was  inflnile  confusion. 

Whether  absolute  unity  be  desirable,  we 
have  our  doubts;  that  it  is  impossible  of 
attainment,  we  have  none.  We  see  that 
the  very  men  who  have  sworn  assent  to 
tbe  rery  same  documents,  exhibit  almost 
every  variety  and  shade  of  theological 
opinion.  From  every  zone,  every  latitude 
of  theology,  has  the  Church  collected  ita 
specimens.  Each  extreme,  and  all  between, 
is  there;  from  the  mere  ethical  declaimer 
who  has  successfully  labored  to  expel 
from  his  discourse  every  distinctive  trace 
of  Christianity,  except  what  may  be  found 
in  the  text  and  the  benedtciion,  to  the 
fanatic  whosutfers  "grace"  wellntgh  to  ex- 
clude "  morality" — from  the  most  rigid  Ar- 

from  high-church  doctrines  like  those  of 
Laud,  to  low-church  doctrines  like  those  of 
Hoadley — from  a  theory  of  the  sacraments 
like  that  of  Dr.  Hook,  to  a  theory  of  the 
sacraments  like  that  of  Mr.  Noel.f 

The  argumentum  ad  hominem,  however, 
with  which  the  Oxford  Tractists  (bad  they 
restricted  themselves  to  what  seemed  their 
original  object)  might  have  met  their 
clerical  opponents,  is  of  no  avail  against 
those — whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it — 
who  have  not  sworn  and  subscribed  an  ex 
animo  astsent  In  her  public  documents  ;  and 
further,  as  they  have  not  restricted  them- 
selves to  that  object,  but  have  affirmed 
nd  developed  a  theory  essen- 
istent  with  Protestantism,  it  is 

mpctent  to  every  body  lo  affirm  that  they 
do  not  of  right  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Bngland,  though  they  remain  within  her 
pnle,  and  most  unworthily  eat  her  bread. 

Of  this  any  one  may  convince  himself 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
Oxford  Tracts  seriatim— mora  especially 
those  from  Number  Seventy  to  Number 
Ninety,  liut  there  are  two  facts  mora 
easily  appreciable  by  tbe  public.     The  first 

' "  In  the  ED?l^^h  Church  we  shall  hardly  fiad  ten 
jr  iweniy  neighboring  clergymra  who  agree  logcih- 
•rr;  and  ibai,  aui  in  ihe  non'euii;nliat&  at  teUgwa, 
bill  as  lu  what  are  iin  eleinrn[ar7and  aecrssary  di>c- 
innM;  or  as  lo  the  fact,  wheiher  there 
^essaiy  doctrines  at  all— any 
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reqiiirejfot  sslvaiion. — LcM 
pKilieal  Office  af  tlu  Ckurtk,  p.  3^^. 
ihc^  English  Church,  by  ilsrir,  may  be  found  diuer- 
encei  <ii  ereai  oj  iHett  wMcA  staarati  ilfrom  Gritct 
pr  ffome"'— P.310. 

1  The  render  may  we  lhi>^  pnir>i  more  Hilly  treated 
In  oar  article  »a  Qtaduooe's  "Cburcb  bdiI  Stale,'' 
Vol-lxia.  pp.aca-'27i. 
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18,  that  the  Tracts  have  been  suppressed  by 
AUTHORITY — noDO    Can    deny    that.      The 
second  is,  that  the  ablest  and  most  influen- 
tial Prelates  have,  in  '^Charges"  and  other 
publications,  delivered  their  express  testi- 
mony against  them,  in  every  tone  of  lamen- 
tation, reproof,  rebuke :  they  do  not  dis- 
guise their   mingled   shame,  sorrow,  and 
consternation,  that  such  doctrines  should 
have  been  promulgated  by  clergymen  of 
their  own  communion.    Those  who  please 
may  see  this  collection  of  testimonies  set 
forth  in  one  of  the  publications  at  the  head 
of  this  article — "  The  Voice  of  the  Anglican 
Church."    Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
this  series  of  testimonies  derives  additional 
force  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  so  much 
in  the  Oxford  Tracts  to  gratify  Episcopal 
vanity,  and   to  strengthen  Episcopal  pre- 
tensions.   Nothing  surely  but  an  impera- 
tive sense  of  truth  and  duty  could  have  ex- 
torted them,  in  the  face  of  the  pleasing 
adulations  with  which  the  ^'Tracts*'  abound. 
It  is  hard  to  be  compelled  to  strike  the  pa- 
rasite in  the  very  act  of  sycophancy ;  and 
frequent  and  most  fulsome  was  the  flattery 
with  which  these  right  reverend  men  were 
assailed.      Their  office   and  prerogatives 
were  studiously  magnified ;  they  were  ad- 
dressed in  the  humblest  tones  of  awe  and 
veneration  ;*  they  were  compared  to  the 
apostles,  not  only  in  their  office  and  di?- 
nily — but  (let  not  the  reader  smile)  in  their 
sufferings,^    How  pleasant   for  a   worthy 
gentleman  of  princely  revenue  and  baronial 
dignity,  to  be  told  that  he  is  at  the  same 
time  a  sort  of  martyr,  and  may  aspire  to 
combine  the  character  of  prince  and  ancho- 
rite in  his  own  proper  person.    We  have 
much  sincere  respect  for  the  Bench   of 


•  "  To  ihcm  (the  Bishops)  we  willingly  and  affec- 
tionately relinquish  their  high  privileges  and  honors 
— we  encroach  not  ofton  the  rights  of  ihe  Succbssors 
OF  THE  Apostles  [these  are  not  our  capitals];  we 
touch  not  their  sword  and  crosier.  .  .  .  Exali 
our  holy  fathers,  the  Bishops,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  angels  of  the  Churches,  and 
magnify  your  office  as  being  ordained  by  them  to 
takepaniniheirministry.'— (Tracts, No.  l,pp.  1,4. 
Addressed  to  ihe  Clergy.) 

t"  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  who  are  at  this  time 
the  succes&orsandspiritualdescendants  of  the  Apos- 
tles? I  shall  surprise  some  people  by  the  answer  1 
shall  give,  though  it  is  very  clear,  and  ihtre  is  no 
dovJbt  about  it — the  Bisnors.  They  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  Apostles  as  far  as  the  office  of  ruling  is 
concerned ;  and  whatever  we  ought  to  do,  had  we  lived 
when  the  Apostles  were  alive^  the  same  ought  we  to  do 
for  the  Bishops.  He  that  despiseth  them^  despiseth  the 
Apostles.  .  .  .  But  I  mu>t  now  mention  the  more 
painful  part  of  the  subject,  i.  e.  the  sufferings  of  the 
Bishops,  which  is  the  second  mark  of  their  being 
our  living  Apostles.  I  may  say,  Bishops  have  un- 
dergone this  trial  in  every  age.^'^No.  10,  pp.  3, 5; 
also  Yol.  i ,  fOMtm  ) 
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Bishops ;  but  amongst  the  marks  of  ^*  apos- 
tolical succession,"  we  certainly  had  ima- 
gined that  *'  privations  and  sufierings*^ 
were  not  generally  included.  We  repeat^ 
then,  that  our  Prelates  have  done  them- 
selves much  credit  in  so  loudly  condemning 
this  new  heresy.  We  only  hope  that  they 
will  act  consistently  with  their  protests  in 
the  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  and  in 
the  employment  of  their  private  patronage. 
In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of 
the  principal  opinions  held  by  the  new 
School,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  some 
of  them  are  held,  with  certain  modifications^ 
by  many  who  would  strenuously  remoa- 
strate  against  being  classed  in  the  same 
category  with  its  founders ;  nay,  we  shall 
not  charge  all  who  avow  a  general  coinci- 
dence with  holding  every  one  to  the  same 
extent.  *^  Private  judgment,*'  proscribed 
as  it  has  been,  has  been  at  work  here  too, 
and  left  these  men  little  reason  to  boast  of 
their  unity.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  developing  the  system  as  explained  in 
the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  in  works  avowedly 
written  in  approval  or  defence  of  them. 

Neither  will  our  space  permit  us  to  at* 
tempt  more  than  a  general  statement  of  the 
opinions  in  question.  Some  of  the  parti- 
cular doctrines  most  in  favor  with  the 
Oxford  Theologians,  we  have  already  pretty 
fully  considered  ;*  and  some  others  may, 
hereafter,  come  under  our  review. 

1.  These  writers  maintain,  in  its  fullest 
integrity  and  extent,  the  doctrine  of  Apos- 
tolical Succession .f    They  affirm  that  the 

*  See  the  articles  on  Dr.  Posey's  Fifth  of  Novem- 
ber Sermon,  (Vol.  Ixvi.  p.  396.) — On  Glad^ftoae'Si 
''  Church  and  Slate,"  (Vol-  Ixix.  p.  231  )— On  Trad 
Number  Ninety,  (April  1841  )r-Oii  the  "  Right  of 
Private  Judgment,  and  SewelTs  Christian  Morals,'* 
in  the  Number  fur  January,  1842. 

t "  Why  should  we  talk  ....  so  little  of  an  Apos- 
toiic  Succession  1  Why  should  we  doi  serioHslr 
endeavor  to  impress  our  people  with  this  plain  tmin 
(!^ — that  by  sep<irating  themselves  from  our  commu- 
nion, they  separate  themselves  not  only  from  a  de- 
cent, orderly,  u.seful  society,  but  from  tbs  oklt 
Church  in  this  realm  which  H41  a  right  to  bk  quits 
surr  8he  has  the  lord*s  body  to  gite  to  hm  peo- 
PLE."—(TraCtS,  Vol.  i.  No  4,  p.  5.) 

"  As  to  \\iefact  of  the  Apostolical  Succession,  i.e. 
that  our  present  Bishops  are  the  heirs  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  Apostles  by  successive  transmi>sionof 
the  prerogative  of  being  so,  this  is  too  notorious  to 
require  proof.  Kvery  link  in  the  chain  is  known 
from  St.  Peter  to  our  present  Melropolitans."— (No. 
7,  p.  2.) 

Dr.  Hook  says:  "  AVe  ask  what  was  the  fact, and 
ihe  fact  was  this :  that  the  officer  whom  we  now  call 
a  Bishop  was  at  first  called  an  Apostle;  although 
afterwards  it  was  thought  better  to  confine  the  title 
of  Apostle  to  those  who  had  .seen  the  Lord  Je505; 
while  their  successors,  exercising  the  smme  rigkii 
and  authority,  though  unendowed  with  miraeokNB 

S>wers,  contented  thewuelves  with  the  desiniatioa  ef 
ishops."    It  U  the  prerogatire  of  mea  of  uiia  scKod 
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1  blessings  of  ChristiaQity  are,  so 
r  have  any  right  to  inTer, 
lily  restricted  to  the  channel  of  a 
Episcopally-orilained  ministry;  that  ti 
minister   is  a  true  member  even   of   ihi 

inislry,  unless  found  in  the  line  of  (he 
■accession — in  other  words,  duly  or'di 
by  a  Bishop  duly  conseciaied;  whose 
consecration  again  depends  on  ihni 
vhole  series  of  Bishops  from  the  tin 
thr  Aposilos;  Ihat  ministers  not  so  ordi 
httre  no  rig^ht  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
BBtinat  efficaciously  administer  the 
nents,  let  them  be  as  holy  as  they 

all  who  are  so  ordained  may  do  both, 
kt  them  be  as  unholy  as  they  will  ;*  that, 
accordingly,  Philip  Doddridge  and  Robert 
Hat!  were  no  true  Christian  ministers,  but 
that  Jonathan  Swift  and  Lawrence  Sterne 
were.  All  this  we  know  is  very  mysterious; 
but  then,  as  the  Tracts  say,  so  are  many 
•ther  things  which  we  nevertheless  be- 
ind  why  not  this  1  It  is  belter  "  to 
beltere  than  to  reason"  on  such  n  subject ; 
or  believe  lirst  and  reason  afterwards, 
f  Let  us  believe  what  we  do  not  see  and 

'  know Let    vs   mainlain   hrfoTt   Wi 

havt proved.  This  seeming  paradoxf  is  the 
secret  of  happiness."  Thus,  seeing  is  not 
beltering,  as  the  vulgar  suppose,  but  bc- 

'lieving  is  seeing;  and  you  will,  in  due 
time,  know  the  "blessedness"  of  such 
child-like  docility.^  But  it  is  necessary  to 
'dtvell  a  little  on  the  arguments  of  the  oppo- 

la  talk  nontrasei  bui  reallf  Dr.  Hook  abu!»  Ms 
'Vivilege.  Il  remlnils  one  o(  what  a  lailysaid  lo 
veliisua:  "  Really,  Monsieur  Peli^son,  yoa  abuiv 
aar  lei'i  privilege — oibe'mg  ugly." 
•"Tbeanwnrihii)M'ofai30,iheQ,cannoiprpveni 
rCKoadneMofOuil  rmn)  (lowing  ia  Iboseclinnnel^ 
I  wbicb  be  lias  desiined  ii  to  flow;  aod  ihe  Chris- 
la  coURrcgaiioDi  of  ibe  present  day,  who  sii  ai  the 
Kef  talaislers  AiUf  ardaintd,  have  the  zanti  reiKun 
WRferenciag  in  ihem  ihesaccessors  nf  [lie  Apo'.- 
N,«  Ibe  primiiive  Chorclies  o(  Eph^sus  and  iil 
KM  lud  lot  bonoriBg  in  Timothy  and  in  Til  us 
le  Apmlolte  aaiboriiy  nf  bim  wbo  had  appuiaied 
jem?^— {NoS  pp.  10,110 
-  tNo.8S,r,B5 

*"I  rtaililvBllanF,"saytoneTr.ietislon  ihsdoc- 
.  ..leof  Ihe  Suvcessiun,  ''ihat  ibia  view  of  our  caJI- 
tg  hat  KoQieiliing  in  ii  loo  bigh  and  myMerjous  In 
B  tatij  ondersiuod  by  uniearaed  Cbrisiians.  Bui 
'te  karned,  surely,  are  jasc  as  unequal  lo  iL  It  l> 
in  of  that  iDr£ibleniy!<iery  called  in  oui  Creed  ibe 
.  onmnBionarSaint^;  and,  with  all  other  Christian 
Ryilertes,  is  above  tbe  uDdersinndiD^  of  all  alike. 
CI  pracikally  alike  witbin  reach  of 
rtllingtoembn 
k&l 

"It  may  be  profitable  lo  us  to  reflect,  that  docfines 
Aleh  «c  believe  lu  be  inosi  irue,  and  which  are  re 
itnd  a*  aoeh  by  the  must  profoond  and  enlarged 
iMIeeia.aBd  which  rest  upon  ihe  most  Irrerragablc 
VOft,yei  may  be  above  nnr  dispmaiive  puwer*.  and 
.jBbc  ttdted  by  ua  onlv  wuh  rcrereace  lo  our  con- 
laeL"— (No.  19,  p.  3,  On  Arguing  cffnctrnins  Ihe 
{fuMitai  Sttcceuiim.) 
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finite,  the  evid 
inc.     It  rests 
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3ite  party,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
hardihood  of  the  rcqnired  act  of  faith. 

Whether  we  consider  the  palpable  ab- 
surdity of  this  doctrine,  its  utter  destitution 
of  historic  o  ' ' 

[charity,  it  is  equally 
ments  against  it  are 
fvidence  for  it  absolutely  no- 
Its  not  tipon  one  doubtful  aa- 
.  upon  Rfly  ;  and  when  these 
ided  together,  according  to 
ceipi  for  gauging  ihe  force  of 
irguments,  it  defies  the  power  of  any  calcu- 

af  improbability.  First,  the  very  basis  on 
ivhich  it  rests — the  claim  of  Episcopacy 
tself  lo  be  considered  imdoubledty  and 
exclusively  of  Apostolical  origin — has  been 
Tiost  fiercely  disputed  by  men  of  equal  eru- 
lition  and  ncuteness  ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  of  equal  integrity  and  piety.  When 
ine  reflects  bow  muchenn  be  plat  ■' 
ngeniouely  adduced  on  both  s' ' 
t  would  require  half  a  volume  only  to  giv 
ibstracl  of  tbe  arguments;  one  would  think 
hat  the  only  lesson  which  could  or  would 
le  learned  from  the  controversy,  would  be 
he  duty  of  mutual  charity ;  and  a  disposi- 
ion  to  concede  ihat  the  blessings  of  Chrift- 
ianity  are  compatible  with  various  systema 
of  Church  poliiy,  God  forbid  that  we 
should  for  a  moment  admit  that  they  are 
stricled  (o  any  one  ! 

But  this  first  proposition,  however  doubt- 
ful, is  susceptible  of  evidence  almost  de- 
compared  with  that  offered  for 
ithcrs  involved  in  the  integral 
Ihe  doctrine  of  Apostolical 
Accordingly,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Kpiseopalians,  who,  while  tbey 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  on  be- 
half of  Episcopacy,  eontetnpliiously  repu- 


lusiblyand 
:s,  and  thai 


dogma:    of 


ich  Bishop,  from 
received  in  hia 
9  "gill,"  and  also 


diate   this 

hese.  Archbishop  Wba 

ixample. 
The  theory  is,  thai 

he  Apostolic  limes,  h 

:onsecrnlion  a  mysteri' 

ransmils  lo  every  Priest   in  tiis  oraioaiion 

I  mysterious  "  gift,"  indicated    in  the  re- 

pective  offices  by  the  awful  words,  "  Re- 
ceive ihe  Holy  Ghost  ;"•  that  on  this  the 
•  "  Thus  we  have  confesied  brfi.re  God  our  belit  f 

hat,  ihrnugh  ihe  Riibop  who  ordained  v*.  we  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghusi,  the  power  lo  bind  sod  to 
Iiio!*,  lo  administer  ibe  sacraments  and  lo  preach. 
Now,  Anw  is  he  nble  to  give  ihf!«  (real  ffilUI 
IfSfsee  is  bii  riphi  I  Aie  these  words  Idle  (which 
wnuld  be  taking  Qod'a  name  in  vain),  or  do  lb<r 

ipiess  merely  a  wirh  (which  surely  ia  very  Tar  bt- 
w  their  meaning),  or  du  they  aot  raiher  indicaie 
.It  ihr  .'pciiltpr  19  conveying  a  eKIT— (TracW 
Vi.1  I.No.  l,p.3) 
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right  of  Priests  to  assume  their  functiens, 
and  the  preternatural  grace  of  the  Mova- 
ments  administered  by  them,  depends ;  that 
Bishops,  'once  consecrated,  instantly  be- 
come a  sort  of  Leyden  jar  of  spiritual  elec- 
tricity, and  are  invested  with  the  remarka- 
ble property  of  transmitting  the  "  gift*'  to 
others  ;  that  this  has  been  the  case  from 
the  primitive  age  till  now  ;  that  this  high 
gift  has  been  incorruptibly  transmitted 
through  the  hands  of  impure,  profligate, 
heretical  ecclesiastics,  as  ignorant  and  fla- 
gitious as  any  of  their  lay  contemporaries ; 
that,  in  fact,  these  ^'  gifts"  are  perfectly  ir- 
respective of  the  moral  character  and  quali- 
fications both  of  Bishop  and  Priest,  and 
reside  in  equal  integrity  in  a  Bonner  or  a 
Cranmer — a  Parson  Adams  or  a  Parson 
Trulliber. 

Numberless  are  the  questions  which  rea- 
son and  charity  forthwith  put  to  the  advo- 
cates of  this  doctrine,  to  none  of  which 
will  they  deign  an  answer  except  the  one 
already  given — that  believing  is  seeing, 
and  implicit  faith  the  highest  demonstra- 
tion. What  is  imparted  1  what  transmitted  1 
Is  it  something  or  nothing  ?  Is  consecration 
or  ordination  accompanied  (as  in  primitive 
times)  by  miraculous  powers,  by  any  invig- 
oration  of  intellect,  by  increase  of  know- 
ledge, by  greater  purity  of  heart  1  It  is  not 
pretended  ;  and,  if  it  were,  facts  contradict 
It,  as  all  history  testifies :  the  ecclesiastic 
who  is  ignorant  or  impure  before  ordina- 
tion, is  just  as  much  so  afterwards.  Do  the 
parties  themselves  profess  to  be  conscious 
of  receiving  the  gift  1  No.  Is  the  convey- 
ance made  evident  to  us  by  any  proof  which 
certifies  any  fact  whatsoever — by  sense,  ex- 
perience, or  consciousness!  It  is  not  aflSrm- 
ed.  In  a  word,  it  appears  to  be  a  nonentity 
inscribed  with  a  very  formidable  name — a 
very  substantial  shadow  ;  and  dispute  re- 
specting it  appears  about  as  hopeful  as  that 
concerning  the  *^  indelible  character"  im- 
parted in  the  unreiterable  sacraments  of  the 
Komish  Church;  of  which  Campbell  archly 
says — "  As  to  the  ubi  of  the  character^  there 
was  no  less  variety  of  sentiments — some 
placing  it  in  the  essence  of  the  soul,  others 
in  the  understanding  ;  some  in  the  will,  and 
others  more  plausibly  in  the  imagination  ; 
others  even  in  the  hands  and  tongue ;  but, 
by  the  general  voice,  the  body  was  excluded. 
So  that  the  whole  of  what  they  agreed  in 
amounts  to  this,  that  in  the  unreiterable 
sacraments,  as  they  call  them,  something, 
they  know  not  what^  is  imprinted,  they  know 
not  how^  on  something  in  the  soul  of  the 
recipient,  they  know  not  where^  which  never 
can  be  deleted." 
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Again,  who  can  certify  that  this  gift  has 
been  incorruptibly  transmitted  through  tha 
impurities,  heresies,  and  ignorance  of  the 
dark  ages  1  Is  there  nothing  that  can  invali- 
date Orders  1  '^  Yes,"  say  some  of  these 
men,  ^*  error  in  fundamentals  will."  Others 
affirm  it  will  not ;  but  atill,  with  that  auper* 
stitious  reverence  for  forms  which  ever  at- 
tends neglect  of  the  substance^  declare  that 
they  may  be  invalidated  *'  if  the  formalities 
of  consecration  have  not  been  duly  ob- 
served!" Either  answer  will  serve  the 
purpose.  If  error  in  essentials  is  aufficieot 
to  invalidate  Orders,  we  ask — had  the  Ro* 
mish  Church  so  erred  when  yon  aeinirated 
from  her  1  If  she  had,  her  own  Orders  were 
invalid,  and  she  could  not  transmit  yours, 
[f  she  had  not,  as  vou  all  affirm  that  nothiog 
but  heresy  in  fundamentals  can  justify  nps^ 
ration^  you  are  schismatics,  and.  your  etm 
Orders  are  invalid. 

What  are  the  conditions  on  which  the 
validity  of  Orders  depends,  or  whether  any 
thing  can  annul  them*  except  some  infor* 
mality  in  ordination  itself,  our  Anglican 
friends  are  very  reluctant  to  state.  That 
they  do  not  insist  on  all  those  conditions  of 
the  Romish  Church  which  made  Chilling- 
worth  say^  that  *'of  a  hundred  seeming 
Priests,  it  was  doubtful  whether  there  was 
one  true  one,"  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  they  are  discreet  in  adopting 
such  a  course.  The  Fathers,  indeed,  often 
insist  upon  purity  of  life  and  integrity  of 
doctrine  as  necessary  to  authenticate  the 
claims  of  a  successor  of  the  Apostles ;  but 
it  would  not  be  convenient,  with  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  middle  ages  spread 
out  before  us,  to  insist  strongly  on  any  such 
requisites ;  it  being  certain  that  in  those 
ages  there  has  been  no  lack  of  aimoniaeal, 
atheistical,  and  profligate  Prelates ;  though, 
if  simony,  atheism,  and  profligacy  will  not 
annul  ^*  holy  orders,"  truly  we  know  not 
what  will.  The  majority,  therefore,  aeem 
to  have  determined  that  there  is  hardly  any 
amount  of  doctrinal  pravity  or  practical 
licentiousness  which  could  repel  the  in- 
dwelling spirit  of  holiness — though,  incom- 
prehensible dogma !  an  error  in  the  form  of 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  /rrms. 
He  says:  "Again,  with  respect  to  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  I  apprehend  that  the  high  and  eves 
superstitious  reverence  then  paid  to  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  tells  positively  and  most  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  succession,  because  it  thus  becomes  so 
much  the  more  highly  improbable  that  forms  so  «•• 
cred  should  have  been  neglected,  that  unauthorised 
intrusion  should  have  been  either  permitted  or  at* 
tempted." — Gladstone  on  Ckwrtk  PrincivUs,  (Chap. 
v.p.836) 

See  Tract5,  No.  15,  pp  9, 10,  11,  for  some  cori 
statements  on  this  subject. 
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ioiiMcrnticin  inny  !  De  it  ao.  Tliechanci 
ire  still  infinite  that  there  hnve  not  been 
flaws  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
ibe  Guccession — and  though 
b«  few,  yet  as  no  one  knowe  where  the  fatal 
■breach  may  be,  it  is  suflicient  lo  sprcai 
-aniversal  panic  through  the  whole  Church 
What  Bishop  can  be  sure  that  he    nd  hi 

Cedecessom  in  the  same  line  have  always 
en  duly  consecmted  1  or  whnl  presbyter, 
that  he  was  ordained  by  n  Bishop  who  had 
I*  right  to  ordain  him  1  Who  will  undertake 
to  iraec  up  his  spiritual  pedigree  unbroken 
-to  the  very  age  of  the  Apostles,  or  give  us 
mplete  catalogue  of  bis  spiritual  an- 

We  can  imagine  the  perplexity  of  a  pres- 
■byter  thus  cast  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
■not  he  has  ever  had  the  invaluable  "  gift" 
•of  Apostolical  succession  conferred  upon 
lint.  Ab  that  "  gift"  is  neither  tangible  nor 
iviaible,  the  subjecl  neither  of  experience 
«or  consciousness; — as  it  cannot  be  known 
■by  any  "effects"  produced  by  Jl,  (for  ihat 
mysterious  efficacy  which  attends  the  ad- 
min tstralion  of  rites  at  its  possessor's 
ibands,  is  like  the  gift  which  qualifies  him 
to  administer  them,  also  invisible  en 
irgible,)— he  may  imagine,  unhappy 
that  he  has  been  "  regenerating"  infanta  by 

IbapUtm,  when  he  boa  been  simply  aprink- 
ling  them  with  water.  "  Whet  is  the  mai- 
ler T"  the  ipectator  of  his  distractions 
might  ask.  "  What  have  you  lost  1" 
■  *'Coet!"  would  be  the  reply.  "I  fear  I 
■iture  lost  my  apostolical  succession,  or  rath- 
•er,  tny  misery  is  that  I  do  not  know  and 
'  cannot  tell  whether  I  ever  had  it  to  lose !" 
■It  Is  of  no  use  here  lo  suggest  the  usual 
(Ooeslions,  "  When  did  you  see  it  last  1 
When  were  you  last  con; 
'fog  it  1"'     What  a  peculiar  property  is  thai 


«f  which,  though  t 


lar  property  u 
I  valuable— n 


which  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  Christian 

ninistry  depends — a  man  has  no  positii 

evidence  to  show  whether  he  ever  had  it  ( 

jBOt !    which,  if  ever  conferred,  was  coi 

icrred  without  his  knowledge  ;  and  whici 

if  it  could  be  taken  away,  would  aiill  leave 

liim  Ignorant,  not  only  when,  where,  and 

how  the  theft  was  committed,  but  whether 

it  hod  ever  been  committed  or  not!     The 

,  «)-tnfitihizing  friend    might,  probably,  re- 

I,  that  ss  he  was  not  ciire  he  had 

I  ever  had  it,  so,  perhapi,  be  still  had  it  wiih- 

Letit  knowing  it!     '■  Perhnps  '."  he  would 

■  .reply;  "but  it  is  certainty  I  want."  "Well," 

■4t  tnipht  he  said,  "  Mr.  (ilndstone  assures 

Fyou,  lhat,  on  the  moat  moderate  computa- 

F  tion,  your  chances  ore  as  8000  to  1  that  you 

f  fcaTfl  ii  I"    "  Fish !"  the  dittracted  man 


would  Mclaim,  "what  does  Mr.  Gladrtoiw 
know  about  the  matter  t"  And,  truly,  to 
that  query  we  know  not  well  what  answer 
the  friend  could  make. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  his  Church  Principles,  proposes  lo  re- 
move any  such  perilous  doubts  as  may  erisa 
from  the  historic  difficulties  against  the 
doctrine  of  succession,  (on  which  we  have 
said  the  less,  as  ihey  are  so  unanswerably, 
as  we  think,  urged  in  our  A  '  ' 
Urst  work,*)  by  nothing  less  than  mathe- 
matical evidence!  It  is  a  novelty  to  Und 
him  Ttaaoning  at  any  time  ;  and  maibemati- 
cal  accuracy  is  indeed  more  than  we  looked 
for.  But  it  is  a  perversion  of  language, 
and  an  insult  to  the  human  understanding, 
to  talk  of  mBthcmalical  evidence  in  such  a 
question.  Though  mathematical  in  form, 
the  argument,  treating  it  seriously  and  dec- 
orously, yields  hut  a  probable  conclusion. 
By  a  novel  application  of  the  theory  of  ra- 
tios and  proportion,  he  endeavors  to  show 
lhat,  on  the  least  favorable  computation, 
the  chances  for  the  true  consecration  of 
any  Bishop  are  as  8000  to  1.  ■'  If  it  be  ad. 
milled,"  aays  he,  "that  regular  consecra- 
tion was  the  general  prnctice,  hut  only  in- 
sinuated that  ihere  moy  have  been  here  and 
there  an  exception  through  neglect,  soy, 
for  exampie,  1  in  500 — for  argument's  sake 
let  us  grant  so  much  ;  upon  this  showing, 
the  chances  for  the  validity  of  the  conse- 
cration of  every  one  of  the  three  official* 
ing  Bishops  in  n  given  case  ore,  :  ;  500  : 
1.  For  the  validity  of  those  of  two  out  of 
ihe  three,  :  :  500  x  500  =  {sie)  25,000 :  1. 
For  the  validity  of  some  one  out  of  the 
three,  :  :  500  x  25,000  =  li:,500,000  :  1, 
If,  however,  this  be  not  enough,  let  ui  pur- 
sue the  numerical  argument  one  step  far- 
ther, and,  instead  of  taking  the  original 
chances  at  1  in  500,  let  us  reduce  them  low- 
er than  perhops  any  odversary  would  de- 
mand ;  let  us  place  them  at  1  in  '20.  Oft 
this  extravagant  allowance,  the  chance*  in 
favor  of  the  validity  of  the  consecration  of 

Bishop  who  receives  his  commission  from 
three  of  the  order,  are  only  20  x  20  X  20 

8000  :  1."+     Be  it   so:  this  only  dintin- 

les  the  probability  that,  in  any  given  cast, 
the  suspicion  of  invalidity  is  unfounded  ; — 

still  tenves  the  proposition  untouched, 
that  there  is  a  probabiliiy  that  such  invB' 
idily  exists,  and,  as  no  one  knows  where, 
tie  panic  is  not  allayed.     What  ia  wanted* 


Art.  nn  Otnditoue'i  "Smie  in  lis  relations 
Charch."— fdiK^rsA  Rtviev,  Vol.  txtx 
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is  a  criterion  which  shall  distinguish  the 
genuine  Orders  from  the  spurious,  Alas ! 
who  knows  but  he  may  be  the  unhappy 
8000th  1  According  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
theory,  limited  as  his  view  of  the  subject 
is,  no  man  in  the  Church  of  England  has  a 
right  to  say  thst  he  is  ^^  commissioned  to 
preach  the  gospel,"  but  only  that  he  has 
if  S~u  paints  of  certainty  that  he  is  !  A  fe- 
licitous mode  of  expression,  it  must  be 
confessed.  What  would  be  the  fraction 
expressing  the  ratio  of  probability,  on  the 
supposition  that  simony,  heresy,  or  infidel- 
ity, can  invalidate  holy  orders,  is — consid- 
ering the  history  of  the  middle  ages — far 
beyond  our  arithmetic. 

But  the  difficulties  of  this  puzzling  doc- 
trine do  not  end  here.  It  is  asked,  how  a 
roan  who  is  no  true  Christian,  can  be  a  true 
Christian  minister  1  How  he,  who  is  not 
even  a  disciple  of  Christ,  can  be  a  genuine 
successor  of  the  Apostles  1  Whether  it  be 
not  inr^pious  to  suppose  that  God  has 
pledged  himself  to  impart,  by  inevitable  neceS' 
sity^  the  gift  of  the  *'  Holy  Ghost"  to  an 
unholy  man — mereiv  on  the  performance 
of  external  rites,  and  to  qualify  him  for  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  a  purely 
moral  institute,  though  still  morally  unfit  1 
We  can  understand,  it  may  be  said,  how, 
by  the  overruling  Providence  of  God,  a  bad 
man  preachinflf  truth  may  do  some  good,  if 
the  hearer  (a  rare  case)  has  both  sense  and 
honesty  to  separate  truth  from  him  who 
propounds  it.  But  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the 
truth,  and  preach  "  pernicious  error,"  (as 
thousands  so  ordained  have  done,)  we  can- 
not conceive  how  his  preaching  can  have 
the  efiTect  of  truth,  simply  because  he  is 
*^  commissioned."  Yet  this,  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Mr.  Melville  asserts,  in  lan- 
guage as  plain  as  the  doctrine  itself  is  mys- 
tical.* 

In  like  manner,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 
sacraments  are  only  external  signs  of  af- 
fecting and  momentous  truths,  and  that  the 
benefit  derived  from  them  still  depends  on 
the  moral  and  spiritual  dispositions  of  the 

*  Mr.  Melville  expressly  affirms,  "  If,  wheDsoever 
the  miDisier  is  himself  deficient  and  untaught,  so 
that  his  sermons  exhibit  awrongsysUm  of  doctrine, 
you  will  not  allow  that  Christ's  Church  may  be  pro- 
fited by  the  ordinance  of  preaching;  you  c!early  ar- 
gue that  Christ  has  given  up  his  ofiice,  and  that  he 
can  no  longer  be  styled,  '  the  Minister  of  the  true 
Tabernacle ;'  when  every  thing  seems  against  the 
true  followers  of  Christ,  so  that,  on  a  carnal  calcu- 
lation^  you  would  suppose  the  services  of  the  Church 
stripped  of  all  efficacy,  then,  by  acting  faith  on  the 
head  efthe  ministry ^  they  are  instructed  and  nourish" 
edf  though,  IN  THK  MAtN,  /A«  given  lesson  be  palsb- 
■ooD,  and  the  projfered  sustenance  little  betier  than 

POISON." 


recipient,  we  can  understand  that  they  may 
be  beneficial  even  when  he  who  administers 
them  may  be  a  bad  man.  In  both  the  above 
cases,  however,  as  the  efifect  is  a  moral  one, 
that  effect  will  be  proportionably  diroin* 
ished  by  the  conviction  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  officiating  Priest.  This  neces- 
sarily results  from  the  laws  of  our  moral 
nature.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  gener- 
ality of  men  to  revere  that  which  their 
teachers  practically  despise  ;  to  obey  pre- 
cepts rather  than  imitate  example.  As  all 
history  shows,  it  is  impossible  long  to  main- 
tain religion  when  the  Priest  is  himself  ir- 
religious. But  that,  by  a  divinely-ordained 
necessity,  some  preternatural  efficacy,  it- 
self certified  by  no  evidence  either  of  sense 
or  consciousness,  is  conveyed  through  the 
minister  merely  because  he  has  been  episco- 
pally  ordained,  (however  wicked  or  worth- 
less he  may  be,)  and  which  is  withheld 
when  that  ordination  is  wanting,  (however 
worthy  and  holy  he  may  be,)  who  can  re- 
ally believe  1  Nothing  but  the  most  ex- 
press revelation,  or  the  most  undeniable 
effects,  could  attest  it.  And  both  the  one 
and  the  other  the  advocates  of  the  dogma 
are  avowedly  unable  to  indicate. 

At  these,  and  all  other  arguments,  the 
supporter  of  the  doctrine  only  shakes  his 
head  in  awful  warning,  proclaims  his  horror 
of  '^  rationalistic"  presumption,  and  asserts, 
that  by  implicit  faith  alone  can  it  be  re- 
ceived.   In  this  we  believe  him. 

But  is  it,  can  it  be  true  that  Christians 
will  be  content  to  receive  these  strange 
conclusions  1  Are  they  willing  to  sacri- 
fice even  charity  itself  to  an  absurdity  1 
Powerful  as  are  the  arguments  on  all  hands 
against  this  paradox,  none  is  so  powerful 
with  us  as  this.  The  advocates  of  the  Ox- 
ford system,  when  they  are  destitute  of 
arguments^  (which  msy  be  represented  as 
their  ordinary  condition,)  are  fond  of  ap- 
pealing to  our  moral  feelings ;  if  we  do  not 
know^  they  tell  us  we  may  feel  the  truth 
of  a  certain  conclusion.  Without  being, 
we  trust,  in  the  same  miserable  destitution 
of  argument,  we  would  fearlessly  adopt 
their  course  on  the  present  occasion.  We 
feel  that  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  say, 
there  is  no  proposition  in  Mathematics 
more  certain,  than  that  a  dogma  which  con- 
signs the  Lutheran,  the  Scottish,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  reformed  Non-Episcopal 
clergy  to  contempt,  however  holy  ;  and 
which  necessarily  authenticates  the  claims 
of  every  Episcopal  Priest,  however  unholy 
— must  be  utterly  alien  from  the  spirit  of 
the  institute  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Equally  extravagant  ate  the  notions 
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_  iterutned  by  this  School  on  the  subject 
of  the  Sacraments.  With  ihem,  they  are 
mply  uxprcsGive  rites,  Bj-mhoHcn!  of 
jcligioiis  dociriiies.  and  capable  of  awoken- 
'ng  relinioiie  emotion  through  ihe  medium 
if  the  senses  and  the  iniaginalion ; — ihey 
ire  themselves  tlie  mtdia  of  a  "  supernalu- 
.1  grace," — exclusively  communicated, 
itvevcr,  through  the  Episcopalty-ordained 
Inistcr.  This  superiialural  influence  is 
ipposed  lo  be  conveyed  in  every  case,  in 
hicb  secret  infidelity  or  open  vice  olTers 
,}io  obsiruction  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of 
,4he  rile.  It  ia  supposed  to  be  acttially  con- 
Teyed,  therefore,  in  every  case  of  infani 
lupiisni,  (the  subject  being  there  incapable 
,of  oflering  any  obstruction,)  and  to  involve 
,thnt  stupendous  and  mysterious  change, 
called  in  Scripture  "  regeneration  ;"  and 
which  surely  ought  to  imply,  if  we  consid- 
,«r  cither  the  meaning  of  the  term,  or  the 
nature  of  the  institute,  a  moral  revolution 
lent  10  au  absolute  subjection  lo  the 
Isw  o(  Christianity.  In  the  eucharist,  it  is 
supposed  that  infidelity  or  unworihiness  in 
recipient  may  obstruct  the  "  preternat- 
il  grace,"  which  nevertheless  is,  as  it 
re,  llutving  through  the  Priest,  and  per- 
meating the  elements.  Such  a  slate  of 
mind  may  operate  as  a  sort  of  non-conduc 
or  to  the  ethereal  and  subtle  influcnc 
.Meantime,  it  is  most  strange  that  tli 
"preternatural  orace,"  which  is  represent- 
ed as  so  scrupulous,  has  no  objection  lo 
.Kside  with  the  Priest,  and  act  in,  and  by 
fcim,  even  though  he  should  be,  morally, 
iten  thousand  times  worse  than  those  to 
WrhoRi  the  rite  is  administered  ! 

The  doctrine  of  "  baptismal  regenera- 
,tion,"  is  indeed  held  by  many  men  who  are 
,|iir  from  approving  of  the  Oxford  movement. 
fWilh  the  peculiar,  yet,  we  must  be  permit- 
ted lo  think,  consistent  audacity  of  the 
|Bew  School,  its  advocates  have  carried  it 
•ut  to  its  uttermost  exttava([ance. 

It  probably  will  not  be  doing  injustice 
Jo  the  generality  of  the  disciples  of  this 
^chool,  (though  they  do  not  conceal  that 
libere  are  some  dilTerences,)  if  we  further 
:«tBte,  that  their  seiitimenis  on  the  subject 
,  of  the  Sacraments  are  pretty  generally  re- 
ted  by  those  of  Dr.  Pusev  and  Mr. 
rJewmnn.  The  former  conlenos  that  not 
|only  is  the  dread  mysterious  change  called 


'  regeneratio 


eifected  i 


ifcsptismrightlyadr 
ia  no  certain  hone  oi  ii 
fully  committed  nfler 


ery  < 


eof 


;  butthot  there 
e  pardon  of  sin  wil. 
;•  and  that  he  who 


'  The  Church,"  he  *ays,  "  hnii  no  srcnnd  baplUm 

^.ve,  aoil  io  she  cannot  pronounce  him  (who  sins 

after  btptiaoi)  atlageiher  free  fruoi  bU  past  sins. 


has  once  so  sinned,  must  live  in  perpetual 
and  trembling  doubt  of  his  final  safety. 
If  so,  one  would   think,  that  as  Scripture 

subject,  these  men  would  bo  disposed  to 
postpone  the  rite  of  baptism  to  a  late 
period  ;  instead  of  adminiblering  it  to  thuae 
who  as  yet  have  no  sins  lo  repent  of,  and 
leoving  them  lo  sin  (as  they  assuredly 
must)  with  the  knowledge  that  the  only 
plenary  antidote  was  improvidenily  wasted 
before  they  were  permitted  lo  have  o  voice 
in  the  matter.  One  cannot  wonder,  that  if 
this  doctrine  be  true,  thousands  in  the 
much  admired  Church  of  the  age  of  Chry- 
sostom  and  Ambrose,  should  have  thriftily 
put  off  the  performance  of  this  wonder- 
working rite  to  the  very  last  extremity. 
Only  think  of  the  system.  A  child  is  bap- 
tized when  a  few  days  old  ;  he  commits  a 
mortal  sin  when  he  is  (say)  sixteen  years 
of  Bge  ;  he  lives  to  ninety  ;  and  with  the 
New  Testament  and  its  numberless  prom- 
ises in  his  hand,  he  is  to  spend  nearly 
eighty  yeors  in  perplexity  and  anguish,  and 
die  in  doubl  at  last,  though  truly  penitent, 
devout,  and  consistent  j  because  somebody 
applied  the  baptismal  water  before  he  had 
any  voice  in  the  proceeding  !  Bui  further, 
as  all  have  committed  sin  after  baptism,  all 
are  in  the  same  predicament,  and  can 
entertain  but  a  trembling  hope  of  heaven  ! 
Can  Christian  men  and  women  believe  this 
hideous  system  to  belong  to  the  Gospel  1 

The  difficulties  of  this  subject  have  con- 
strained Dr.  Pusey  to  make  the  convenient 
Romish  distinction  between  venial  and  mor- 
tal sins :  allhough  in  the  case  of  those  whE> 
have  committed  "  mortal"  sin  after  baptism, 
he  has  not  been  able  lo  hit  upon  a  method 
hair  so  sure  and  BRtisfactory  as  the  "pen- 
ances" and  '•  indulgences"  of  Rome.  In 
fact,  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  any  remedy.  The  doubt  and  the  an- 
guish  are  part  of  "the  bitterness  of  the 
ancient  medicine."* 


li-iOi  'iDd  <he  dBV  oriudenient.  - 
urOiford,  p.  03,  4lh  edition.) 

tr,  "  alter  having  bEec  washed  once  for  all  in 
Christ'x  blood,  we  agxin  sin,  iheie  is  no  mare  such 
complete  absotuiion  in  ihii  lITe— no  reMoraiioo  to 
(he  same  Kiaie  or  undisturbed  recurliy  la  nhicb 
Gixl  had  by  baptism  plactd  us."— (Sec  also  Tract 
No.  80,  p.  46.1 

• "  What  liie  diMllnclion  belweeo  lesser  and  great- 
'  il  ancImtfrliiJilDsl  or  ifmnrfatsi 


ihey  the  lower  also  1  TkU  qiutliim,  at  it  is  a  very 
diUrtuinic  one,  Jirndd  gladly  aiuiHr  if  I  amid  or 
dared.    But  as  wjih  regard  lo  the  lin  BKalnsi  the 


ioly,  much  ai  I  Lave  labored,  have  a 
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Agntn,  with  their  peculiar  views  of  the 
exclusJTe  prerogatives  of  the  episcopally- 
ordained  rriest,  they  deny  the  validity  of 
all  baptism  bat  their  own  ;  and  in  defiance 
of  the  law  of  their  own  Church,  and  of 
decency,  charity,  and  common  sense,  often 
refuse  to  inter  an  infant  who  has  not  passed 
under  their  own  patent  process  of  regen- 
eration. The  consequence  is,  that  they 
throw  doubt  (and  many  of  them  do  not 
scruple  to  avow  it)  on  the  final  state  of  the 
myriads  of  unbaptized  infants.*  Whether 
they  are,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  believed, 
neither  happy  nor  miserable — consigrned  to 
a  state  of  joyless  apathy,  or  condemned  to 
eternal  sufiTering — we  are  all,  it  seems,  in 
the  dark.  We  may  hope  the  best,  but  that 
is  all  the  comfort  that  can  be  given  us.  To 
a  Christian  contemplating  this  world  of 
aorrow,  it  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most 
delightful  sources  of  consolation,  that  the 
decree  which  involved  even  infancy  in  the 
sentence  of  death,  has  converted  a  great 
part  of  the  primeval  curse  into  a  blessing, 
and  has  peopled  heaven  with  myriads  of 
immortals,  who  after  one  brief  pang  of 
vinremembered  sorrow,  have  laid  down  for 
«ver  the  burdens  of  humanity.  It  has  been 
the  dear  belief  of  the  Christian  mother,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  great  spiritual  eco- 
nomy are  extended  to  the  infant  whom  she 
brought  forth  in  sorrow,  and  whom  she 
committed  to  the  dust  with  a  sorrow  still 
deeper ;  that  he  will  assuredly  welcome 
her  at  the  gates  of  Paradise,  arrayed  in 
celestial  beautv,  and  radiant  with  a  cherub's 
amile.  But  all  these  gloriously  sustaining 
hopes  must  be  overcast  in  order  to  keep 
the  mystical  power  of  **  regeneration^'  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  Episcopal 
Clergy.  All  charity,  all  decency,  all  hu- 
•nianity,  as  well  as  common  sense,  are  to  be 
outraged,  rather  than  the  power  of  con- 
ferring some  inconceivable  '^  nonentity" 
^ould  be  abandoned. 

able  to  decide  any  thing.  Perhaps  it  is  therefore 
concealed,  lest  man's  anxiety  to  hold  onward  to  the 
avoiding  of  all  sin  should  wax  cold.  Bat  now,  since 
the  degree  o( venial  iniqaitv,[whati!<  venial  iniqui- 
iff?]  if  persevered  in,  is  anknown,  the  eagerness  to 
tnaKe  progress  by  more  instant  continuance  in 
prayer  is  quickened,  and  the  carefulness  to  make 
holy  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  is 
not  despised."— Pusey,  cited  by  M'llvaine.  See 
also  Letter  to  Bishop  of  Oxford,  p.  K),  4th  edition. 

*  "  But  I  will  rather  suggest  the  consideration  of 
the  vastness  of  the  power  claimed  by  the  Church — 
a  power  which  places  it  almoit  on  a  level  with  God 
himself— ihe  power  of  forgiving  sins  by  wiping  them 
out  in  baptism — of  transferring  souls  from  hell  to 
Aeavem,  wiihout  admitting  a  doubt  of  it,  as  when 
'  baptized  infants,*  it  is  said,  *  dying  before  they  con  - 
mit  actual  sin,  are  andoubtediy  saved.' "— Seweirs 
ChriUmn  M»raU,  p.  947. 


As  to  the  Eucharist ;  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  Oxford  School,  especially  accordins;  to 
the  latest  ^  development"  be  any  thing  less 
mysterious  or  more  intelligible  than  the  Ro- 
mish doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  we 
confess  we  cannot  perceive  it.  That  there 
is  some  great  ineffable  change  wrought  1^ 
the  formulas  of  consecration,  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  but  what,  is  not  explained.* 

On  the  alleged  mysterious  efficacy  attend- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Sacraments 
at  the  hand  of  the  privileged  priesthood, 
(what  their  personal  character  is,  it  appears, 
little  matters,)  similar  observations  may  be 
made  as  upon  the  mysterious  *'  gift"  hand- 
ed down  in  ordination  from  hand  to  hand. 
What  is  it  \  Is  it  any  thing  which  can  be 
distinguished  from  a  nonentity, — seeing 
that  it  is  not  cognizable  by  sense,  con- 
sciousness, or  experience  1  Take  baptis- 
mal regeneration,  for  example.  What  is 
imparted — what  effected  1  If  any  change 
be  produced,  it  surely  ought  to  be  stupen- 
dous, in  order  to  justify  the  application  of 
such  a  term ;  and  it  surely  ought  to  be  mor* 
aly  for  moral  excellence  is  the  design  of  the 
whole  institute.  Yet  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  such  effects,  or  rather  for  any  effects 
at  all.  Millions  of  the  infants  thus  annual- 
ly regenerated,  present  in  all  respects  just 

*  See  Mr.  Newman  on  Art.  XXVIII.,  Number 
Ninety. 

'*  As  regards  the  Holy  Communion,"  says  eves 
Mr.  Gladstone,  "oar  Church  . .  .  does  not  feel  that 
the  solemn  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist 
are  adeauately,  that  is,  scripturally,  repre»enred  by 
any  explanation  which  resolves  them  into  merefg' 
ure ;  and  she  fears  leit  the  faithful  be  thus  defraud- 
ed of  their  consolation,  and  of  their  spiritnal  food.** 
— Gladstone's  Church  Principles,  p.  161. 

Again—"  There  is  no  one  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  which  alludes  to  the  Eucharist  ai  all^ 
which  Is  otherwise  than  most  naturally  consistent 
(to  say  the  least)  with  the  idea  of  its  mysterious  and 
miraculous  character." — British  Critic,  July,  1843, 
p.  73. 

Again — "  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  popular 
phrase, '  the  age  of  miracles  Y  Is  there  all  the  dif- 
ference, or,  indeed,  any  thing  more  than  the  differ- 
ence between  things  seen  and  unseen  (a  difference 
worth  nothing  in  faith's  estimate) — between  healing 
the  sick  and  convening  the  sou) — raising  man's 
natural  body  and  raising  him  in  baptism  from  the 
death  of  sin  1  Is  the  wonder  wrought  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Cana  a  miracle,  and  the  change  vhich  the 
holy  elements  undergo,  as  consecrated  by  the  priest, 
and  received  by  the  faithful,  no  miracle,  simply  be- 
cause the  one  was  perceptible  to  the  natural  eye, 
while  the  other  is  discerned  by  the  spiritual  alone  T' 
—British  CHtu,  Vol.  ixvii.  pp.  259,  260 

This  transcends  all.  We  always  thought  that  the 
very  essence  of  a  miracle  consisted  in  its  appealing 
to  the  senses  of  those  in  whose  presence  it  U 
wrought.  "  It  is  wrought  in  their  presence,"  viria- 
ally  says  this  writer,  *'  and  is  as  wonderful  a  miracle 
as  raising  the  dead,  only  you  cannot  see  it — a  differ- 
ence worth  nothing  in  faith's  estimate."  For  similar 
doctrine,  see  Tract  86,  p.  95. 
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»oty  utne  qualities — physical  and  mor- 
al— witli  lliose  wlio  linve  not  heen  aubjecled 
to  the  process.  Visibly  do  they  grow  op, 
■eitber  wiser  nor  holier,  nor  belter  ihan  the 
lea*  foTiunale  infant  who  has  been  subject- 
fd  to  the  UDQvailing  baptism  of  the  Presby- 
terian minieler,  or  to  no  baptism  at  all. 
Here  an  amazing  spiritual  revolution,  to  de- 
scribe which  tneiaphor  and  hyperbole  are 
Cjihauated,  is  supposed  to  be  cfTecled,  which 
yet  leave*  absolutely  do  traces  behind  it — 
whether  physical  or  moral.  Nothing  less 
llian  Omnipotence  ta  introduced  to  efleci 
ifaal,  of  which,  when  effected,  we  have  not 
the  alightest  evidence  that  it  has  been  ef- 
fected ! 

Such  mysteries  as  these,  if  received  at 
mi\,  must  be  received  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  for  similar  reasonE,  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstontiution  ;  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  those  who  have  no  scruple  in 
teceiving  the  one,  should  adopt  views  inde- 
finitely near  the  other.  In  both  cases  we 
■te  called  upon  to  believe  thai  a  stupendous 
change  has,  ia  millions  of  instances,  been 
sflecled,  without  any  evidence  that  there 
basbeenany,  or  rather  with  all  the  evidence 
that  our  nature  is  susceptible  of,  that  there 
In*  been  none.  In  Transubstantiaiion,  we 
mre  commanded  to  believe  that  a  great pAys- 
ical  change  has  been  wrought,  of  which  our 
■enaes  give  us  no  information;  and  in  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  that  a  great  spiritual 
change  has  been  wrought,  of  which  boih 
eoasciouBncBs  and  experience  give  u*  just 
fta  little. 

But  as  was  said  of  Apostolical  succession, 
■o  wo  may  say  of  the  "sacramental  doc- 
trine" connected  with  it,  that  no  mere  argu- 
mtAt»  can  be  more  conclusive  against  it, 
than  the  feeling  that  it  shocks  the  whole 
i|tiritof  the  Christian  institute. 

'i.  But  perhaps  this  consciousness  is  more 
■trongly  felt  in  relation  to  the  views  held 
\y  this  School  respecting  the  Church,  than 
in  relation  to  any  other  subject.  Accord- 
ing (0  these  men,  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
VISIBLE  and  ONE  ;  itnd  as  the  Church  can  ex- 
tat  only  where  ''  the  gospel  is  truly  preach- 
ed, and  its  ordinances  are  duly  administei- 
«d,"  while  these  iire  exclusively  and  insep- 
arably connected  with  an  episcopally-or- 
Jained  clergy  \  they  deny  the  name  and 
privileges  of  the  Church  to  every 


•ily  in  which  such  a  n 


•ily 


■stry  .1 


fts  freely  concede  them  wherever  it  ia.* 

.7e  hover  aboul  our  anelentborae,(he 

JemeofCyprianand  Aihaaaiiius,  wiihuul  the  bean 
IIb  i^e  up  our  nbode  in  it.  yei  afraid  to  quli  the 
•IghlofU;  bo.isliDg  of  ourEpiicopacy,  fel  aawil- 
^(  to  ecndentn  a«paraii>m «  claimiDB  a  desceni 


Apparently,  scarcely  any  pravity  of  doc- 
trine, any  (lagitiousness  of  practice,  is  suf- 
licienl  lo  annul  this  title  where  these  chan- 
nels of  preternatural  grace  are  found— no 
purity  of  doctrine,  no  blamelessness  of  con- 
duct, can  justify  its  application  lo  a  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  not  found.  But 
na  this  Church  ia  also  one,  it  might  he  aup- 
poaed  an  insuperable  objection  that  the  Ro- 
mish, Greek,  and  English  Churches — which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  "  branches"  of  the 
(rueChurch,  but  which  all  exist  in  a  state  of 
professed  separation  from  one  anoiher,nay, 
which  have  reciprocally  anathemalized  one 
another — must  be  proved  to  be  ohE.  One 
would  imagine  that  iimtv  in  any  communi- 
ty, must  imply  unity  of  government  and  ju< 
riadiction;  intercommunion  of  its  members, 
or  at  the  very  least,  perfectly  friendly  rela- 
tions between  ita  several  ''branches."  And 
so  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  at  first  to  admit; 
but  he  afterwards  discovers,  when  it  is  con- 
venient to  discover  it,  that  union  in  the 
Church  by  no  means  requires,  as  one  of  its 
cesentinl  conditions,  "the  consciousness 
(!)  and  actual  or  possible  communication  of 
the  persons  united." 

It  would  sadly  perplex  any  ordinary  un- 
derstanding lo  comprehend  how  communi- 
ties can  be  one,  which  are  not  only  hostile, 
but  mutually  excommunicate.  If  unity  may 
slill  be  preserved  in  such  a  case,  it  would 
really  seem  that  there  mighl  be  devised 
some  reasonable  way  in  which  Episcopa- 
lians and  Presbyterians  might  be  regarded 
aa  one.  An  unsophisticated  mind  would 
imagine,  that  if  unity  ia  not  impoaaible 
amongst  those  who  respectively  acknow- 
ledge ihe  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Tri- 
dentine  Decrees,  it  should  be  not  altogeth- 
er impossible  for  those  who  acknowledge 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Confession 
of  faith,  to  find  one  Church  large  enough  to 
hold  both.  But  Buch  a  man  would  only 
show  his  ignorance  of  theology.  The  lerma 
of  communion  must  be  wide  enough  to  em- 
brace ihe  whole  Churches  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  for  they  have  the  Apostolical  sue- 
rromlhenpostle!i,y«tdonbiint[rif  ihe  gifts  ailendlDS 
ii ;  and  trying  to  txtttui  Ike  Imiu  of  ike  Omrckfor 
lAe  adnusivnaf  fi'eileiiansand  Prtun/ttriani,  while 
we  profess  lo  be  eiclusivelf  primitive  T  Alas,  is 
DDiihisIo  vilness  against  ourselves  like  ci'Ward 
ManFn,  who  hope  toieri>elke  tcarU  wiiboul  giving 
up  God's  servicer'— "  Whatever  be  our  ptirate 
<Ji/<rnua]  wiib  the  Roman  Catholics,  vremnyjain 
with  ihem  incoftdemniagSociniins,  Baotitlh  htit- 
pendenli,  qiiakert.andlAeliki.  But  GodfortidlbU 
we  sbouidallyourMlvcs  with  the  offMiringurher»]r 
nod  schism,  in  our  coniest  withanv  branclieiuf  Ihs 
Holy  Church  which  maiolain  i>itja%Hdation,  «hai- 
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pitsbtish;  or  the  oxford  tractariax  school. 


cession ;  bat  not  a  single  Lutheran  or  Pres- 
byterian community,  for  tiiey  have  it  not. 

Hence  the  fraternal  yearnings  of  our  An- 
glicans towards  the  Greek  and  Romish 
Churches.  Hence  the  language  recently 
quoted,  *^  that  it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that 
there  is  much  grace  and  many  high  gifts^' 
in  each  of  these  communions — hence  the 
declaration,  equally  arrogant  and  insulting, 
cited  in  the  preceding  note  from  the  Oxford 
.Tracts — hence  the  lamentations  over  the 
Reformation  as  an  untoward  event,  and  all 
but  *'a  fearful  judgment"* — hence  their 
eagerness  to  show,  though  at  the  peril  of 
exposing  their  own  Church  to  the  charge  of 
having  been  guilty  of  a  detestable  schism, 
that  the  dijQferences  between  England  and 
Rome  are  far  from  being  so  momentous  as 
those  between  Anglicans  and  other  Protes- 
tants— hence  it  is  that  we  see  them  stretch- 
ing themselves  half  over  the  gulf  which  sep- 
arates them  from  Popery,  to  the  infinite 
hazard  of  toppling  into  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  touching  only  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of 
their  new  friends  and  allies.  But  it  will 
not  do ;  as  long  as  the  separation  itself  is 
continued,  their  arguments  will  all  be  futile. 
Either  that  separation  was  justifiable  or 
not ;  if  it  was,  then  are  the  Churches  of 
Rome  and  England  two  communitieK,  not 
one — and  Rome  heretical ;  if  not,  still  they 
are  two  communities,  and  not  one — and 
that  of  England  schismatical.  If  the  latter 
be  the  fact,  let  those  who  maintain  these 
views  act  like  men  of  sense  and  honor — re- 
turn to  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  not  only  subscribe,  but  carry  out,  the 
following  declaration  of  the  Editors  of  the 
*' Ecclesiastical  Almanac"  for  the  present 
year:  ^^It  is  by  the  constant  action  of  this 
principle,  as  upon  our  theological  opinions 
so  upon  our  ritual  and  ceremonial,  and  in- 
deed upon  every  branch  of  our  religious 
life,  that  we  may  hope  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  that  union  for  which  we  sigh,  and  which 
we  are  so  far  privileged  as  to  be  permitted 
to  hope  for,  and  even  to  begin  to  look  for- 
ward to.  For  THIS  who  would  not  pray  and 
labor  as  for  an  end^  before  which  all  oth- 
er objects  of  desire  sink  into  infinite  in- 
significance 1  For  these  poor  pages,  at 
least,  the  motto  has  long  been  chosen,  and 
must  be  year  by  year  repeated.     God  grant 

♦  British  CrUic,  No.  59,  p  1— "  We  iruH,  of 
coarse,  thai  active  and  visible  union  with  the  see  of 
Rome  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  Chorch ;  at  the 
same  time  we  are  deeply  conscious  that  in  lackinie 
it,  far  from  asserting  a  right,  we  forego  a  great  pri- 
vilege. Rome  has  imperishable  claims  on  our  gra- 
titude, and,  were  it  so  ordered,  on  our  deference . .. 
for  her  sins,  and  oor  own,  we  are  estranged  (torn 
a  presence,  not  In  heart."— i(ti<.  p.  X 


[July, 
it  may  ever  be  its  sole  aim  to  basten  that 

UKION,   AND   RENDER    OURSELVES    WORTHY  Of 
ENTERING   INTO   IT.'** 

Meantime,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  those 
who  are  astute  enough  to  discover  that  the 
Romish,  Greek,  and  English  Churches  all 
form  constituent  partsof  One  Fm^/e  Churchy 
merely  in  virtue  of  holding  Apostolic  sqc- 
cession  and  kindred  Church,  principles, 
should  not  recoil  at  the  bigotry  of  im- 
churching  all  the  reformed  Churches  of  the 
Continent — the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
communities  of  dissenting  Protestants! 
But  here,  again,  the  Oxford  men  are  but 
carrying  out  their  views  consistently,  how- 
ever absurdly.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
indeed,  naturally  shocked  at  the  nncharita- 
bleness  of  the  above  views,  has,  in  bis 
"  Three  Sermons  on  the  Church,"  entered 
his  protest  against  them.  We  only  regret 
that  he  has  protested  on  principles  which, 
whatever  respect  we  may  feel  for  his  chari- 
ty, leave  us  little  room  to  congratulate  him 
either  on  his  consistency  or  his  logic  It 
is  hopeless  to  contend  against  the  Oxford 
men  on  the  principles  which  his  Lordship 
has  laid  down.  He  does  not  escape  from 
one  of  the  real  difficulties  in  which  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Church  principles  involves  him, 
and  is,  in  effect  equally  uncharitable.  For 
how  does  this  Prelate  argue  1  He  affirms 
that  ordinarily^  li)piscopacy,  and  an  Episco- 
pally-ordained  ministry,  are  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  a  true  Church  ;  but  hesitat- 
ing at  the  thought  of  consigning  all  the 
foreign  Reformed  Churches  to  "  the  un- 
covenanted  mercies  of  God,"  as  no  part  of 
the  true  Church  of  Christ,  he  frames  for 
them  a  special  exception,  on  the  ground  that 
their  individual  members  have  no  choice, 
(there  being  no  Episcopal  Church  to  which 
they  can  join  themselves;)  while  he  consigns 
the  Dissenting  communities  at  home  to  the 
said  "  uncovennnted  mercies,"  or  to  no  mer- 
cies at  all,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  because  it  is 
their  duty  to  join  the  Church  of  England. 
How  they  can  do  so,  if  they  conscientiously 
believe  they  ought  not;  and  whether  his 
Lordship,  in  saying  they  can  and  ought,  be 
not  constituting  himself  a  judge  of  con- 
science, it  may  be  wise  in  him  to  consider. 
But  let  that  pass.  It  is  plain,  that  on  his 
Lordship's  principles  the  foreign  Reformed 
Churches  are  no  true  Churches  ;  for  though 
it  is  true  that  individual  members  of  those 
Churches  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  *^ apostolical  succession;*^ 
the  churches  themselves,  (of  which,  and  of 

«  Eeeksiasticai  Almm^,  1848^  p.  & 
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,  hl«  Lordship  is  profeBsedly 

id  the  opportunity  any  time 
St  three  centuries.  They  are 
lommunilies'.notrueChurche)!, 
irilably  his  Lordship  may  be 

0  hope"  respFcling  individual 
iut  we  will  further  try  his  Lord- 
'  an  additional  in 
wisely  to  keep  oi 
J  ax  bis  very  dm 
ch  of  Scot  landau 
lip  answers  in  the  affirmative, 
or  somt  reason  ;  it  cannot  be 

embraces  Episcopacy,  for  she 
; ;  it  cannot  be  because  she 
ive  elTeeicd  reunion  with  the 
urch,  h^d  she  been  so  pleot^ed  ; 
has  not  only  had  Episcopacy 
hrustupon  her,  and  has,  doubt- 
ainned  in  wiHully  rejecting  it. 
only  be  on  the  ground  of  her 
shed.  But  then  a  totally  dif- 
ion  of  a  true  Cliurch  is  at  once 
vill  his  Lordship  aflirm  that 
b  established  is  a  true  Church  1 
ler  hand,  he  sayathal  the  Scot- 
ia not  a  true  Uhurch,  then,  for 
n  see,  be  may  jnit  as  well  go 
ngth  of  bis  censured,  hut  more 
irethren  of  Oxford.  We  will 
ler  case  to  hi^  Lordship,  still 
Let  us  cross  the  Irish  Channel, 
lb  Church  there  a  true  Church, 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  peo- 
;,  it  appears  that  it  is  possible 
Brion  of  an  Episcopal  ministry 
ilbe,  then  it  isat  least  nsmnch 
rightful  obedience  as  the  An- 
;h.     If  his   Lordship  says.  No, 

1  not  establiiheil,  he  again  iniro- 
irion  of  a  true  Church  inconsis- 

theory.  Such  are  the  inconsis- 
'faicb  this  Prelate  is  involved, 
itn  for  hi»«hariiy  ;  but  we  can- 
ent  to  hoodwink  ourselves  to 
surdities  end  inconsistencies, 
ler  to   be  charitable;  and  can 

that  he  did  not  ,"find  out  a 
Bnt  way"  of  rebuking  that  big- 
;h  be  is  naturally  shocked,  and 
ice  more  say,  is  i 
inM  the  errors  of  the  5iford 
any,  or  all  besides.  God  for- 
should  deny  the  member  of  any 
—Epiacopniian, Presbyterian,  or 
:,  wbn  holds  the  essential  doc- 
Christianity,  and  is   manifestly 

ita  spirit — to  be  a  merobei 
urch  !  We  feel  that  whom 
ly  to  bea  "  Christian,"  we  dare 
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not  deny  to  he  a  member  of  Christ's  Church. 
We  feel  that  the  taying  of  Robert  Hall 
Fommends  itself  at  once  to  common  sense, 
to  ihe  highest  reason,  and  to  the  noblest 

igh  for  Christ,  is  good  enough 


forn 


nrdint 


IStho! 


we  lia 


which 


omnienied — so  unsupported  by 
reason  nnu  so  destructive  of  charily — ought 
surely  to  be  autlientirnted  by  the  clearest 
utterances  of  Revelation.  Even  then,  it 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  their  reception 
would  prei^ent  greatcrdifDculties  than  ever 
yet  troubled  an  infidvl ;  but  strange  lo  say, 
it  is  admitted  by  their  very  advocates,  thai 
one  of  the  greatest  difllculties  connected 
with  these  doctrines  is  the  prima  facie  e 
dence  of  Scripture  against  ihein  ;  that  they 
lire  not  at  all  events  on  the  surface  nor  i 
pliciily  stated,  but  are  to  be  developed  i 
of  mysterious  hints  and  ambiguous  wh 
pers,"  Further,  the  very  texts  on  whi 
ihey  exhaust  every  art  of  exegetical  torture 
to  make  them  speak  their  mind,  sound, 
when  thus  interpreted,  so  cold,  constrain- 
ed, and  frigid,  that  they  acknowledge,  again 
and  again,  that  these  doctrines  cannot  he 
established  by  Scripture  alone;  and  they 
therefore  discreetly  call  in  the  authoritative 
voice  of  tradition. 

i.  It  is,  then,  a  further  dogma  of  this 
School,  that  the  Scriptures  arc  not  the  sole, 
or  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  ;  that  they  are  to 
be  supplemented  by  tradition  ;  that  they  fur- 
nish at  best  but  ihe  germ  of  an  imperfectly 
developed  Christianity — which  ii  to  be 
found  full-blown  and  perfect  somewhere, 
(no  one  can  tell  where,)  in  the  third,  or 
fourth,  or  fifth,  or  sixth  century,  or  some 
century  still  later;  and  that  the  Fathers 
have  much  to  tell  us  of  undoubted  apostoli- 
cal authority,  which  the  Aposilei  them- 
selves have  failed  to  tell. 

Infinite  are  the  disputes  which  such  R 
theory  instantly  gives  ri'e  lo.  In  et>sence 
and  principle  it  in  nowise  differs  from  that 
of  Borne,  (for  it  affirms  both  a  wriiien  and 
an  unwriflen  vord  ;)  it  differs  only  in  the 
pleasant  and  gratuitously  perplexing  addi- 
lion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  pe- 
riod within  which  the  circle  of  Catholic 
verities  may  be  supposed  complete — the 
period  when  the  slowly  developed  church- 
system  became  ripo,  but  bad  not  yet  become 
rotten.  The  unity  of  faith  which  is  thut 
sought,  is  farther  off  than  ever;  for  the 
materials  of  discord  arc  enlarged  a  thou- 
sand-fold. 

1.  There  is  the  dispute  as  lo  whether 
*  No.  S5.  paisin. 
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there  be  any  such  authoritative  rule  of  faith 
at  all  ,*  and  this  alone  promises  to  be  an 
endless  controversy. 

2.  Even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  possible 
existence  of  such  a  rule,  the  uncertainty 
in  its  application  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility  of  its  being  of  any  use. 

3.  Even  if  men  in  general  are  told  that 
they  need  not  inquire  for  themselves,  but 
just  receive  what  their  "  authorized  guides" 
choose  to  tell  them,  private  judgment  is 
still  pressed  with  insuperable  difficulties; 
for  alas,  we  End  that  the  "  authorized 
guides"  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
private  judgment,  have  arrived  at  very  dif- 
ferent conclusions  as  to  what  is  Catholic 
verity,  and  what  is  not.  It  is  very  easy 
for  Mr.  Newman  to  talk  in  magniloquent 
phrase  of  that  much  abused  abstraction,  the 
^^  Church  ;"  and  to  represent  his  system  of 
*'  Church  principles"  as  one  and  complete 
in  every  age.  But  when  we  inquire  tohich 
is  that  Church,  whai  are  the  doctrines  it 
has  delivered  as  the  complete  circle  of  ver- 
ity, and  who  are  its  infallible  interpreters, 
we  find  those  whom  these  authorized  guides 
proclaim  equally  authorized,  at  endless  va- 
riance ; — Komanists,  Greeks,  and  Angli- 
cansy  differing  in  judgment  from  each 
other,  and  from  themselves.  In  a  word, 
we  find  the  "  Church"  is  just  Mr.  Newman 
or  Dr.  Pusey — not  unbecomingly  disguised 
in  the  habiliments  of  a  somewhat  antiquated 
lady,  and  uttering  their  ^*  private  judg- 
ments" as  veritable  oracles.  What  can 
one  of  these  "  guides"  say  to  "  a  brother 
guide,"  who  declares,  **  I  adopt  your  prin- 
ciples, and  it  appears  to  me  and  many 
others,  that  on  the  same  grounds  on  which 
you  contend  for  the  apostolical  succession 
— ^that  is,  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
Church — I  must  contend  for  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  V  Or  to  another  who  declares, 
"on  our  common  principles!  think  there  is 
good  reason  to  admit  the  invocation  of 
saints,  the  worship  of  images,  the  doctrine 
of  the  efficacy  of  holy  relics,  the  monastic 
institute,  to  be  of  apostolical  origin  V*  Or 
to  another,  "  it  appears  to  me  that  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  is  but  a  development  of 
the  doctrine  which  justifies  prayers  for  the 
dead  V  Or  to  another,  **  you  will  not  go 
beyond  such  and  such  a  century  in  deter- 
mining your  Catholic  orthodoxy ;  I  think 
the  limit  ought  to  be  fixed  a  century  later, 
or  two  centuries,  or  three  1"  What  can  he 
reply  1  He  may  perhaps  say,  "  We  can 
show  when  your  doctrines  came  in."  "  Ah !" 
he  replies,  **  so  it  appears  to  you  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me,  that  on  the  same  principles 

ther  person  may  show  when  your  fa- 
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vorite  doctrines  came  in ;  for  I  do  nothing 
more  than  adopt  your  principles  of  ^  expul- 
sion' and  ^  development'— of  improving 
^  hints,'  of  harmonizing  apparent  contradie- 
tions,  and  so  on ;  and  my  doctrines  are  thus 
brought  out  as  clearly  as  those  for  which 
you  contend.  There  is  no  greater  apparent 
discrepancy  between  my  favorite  doctrine 
and  those  of  the  Fathers  of  the  third  centu- 
ry, than  there  is  between  those  you  extract 
from  the  Fathers  of  the  third  century  and  the 
Scriptures."  "  But  we  decide  otherwise." 
'^  But  who  are  we  1"  is  the  instant  and  scorn- 
ful reply. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  inevitable  course 
which  the  controversy  is  taking ;  till  at  last 
thousands  of  Anglicans  are  contending  for 
the  system  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and 
even  there  feel  that  their  footing  is  insecure. 

This  variety  of  result  is  inevitable.  L 
The  very  elements  from  which  this  Catholic 
system  of  theology  is  to  be  collected,  are 
in  a  great  degree  doubtful; — intermixed 
with  forgeries;  disfigured  by  interpolations, 
erasures,  mutilations  ;  so  that  it  has  trans- 
cended all  mortal  skill  to  settle  the  patris^ 
tic  canon.  2.  What  one  man  receives  as 
genuine,  another  rejects  as  spurious  ;  and 
endless  is  the  controversy  as  to  which  is 
right.  3.  The  works  themselves,  spurious 
and  genuine,  are  most  formidably  volumin- 
ous, written  in  difi*erent  languages,  and 
each  of  them  dead.  4.  They  contain  much 
of  universally  acknowledged  error,  and  a 
pleasing  assemblage  of  obscurities  and  con- 
tradictions. 5.  Some  are  dark  with  curious 
subtleties,  and  others  as  much  disguised  by 
rhetorical  exaggerations.  6.  Owing  to 
these  and  other  circumstances,  it  is  possible 
for  very  different  controvertists  to  prove 
from  them  very  dififerent  conclusions,  and 
to  wage  an  interminable  war  of  citations 
and  counter-citations.  The  Romanist  brings 
forward  a  citation  : — **  you  are  to  consider 
the  rhetorical  mode  •f  reasoning  of  these 
venerable  men,"  exclaims  the  Protestant. 
The  Protestant  countercites — "you  are  not 
to  forget,"  says  the  Romanist,  "  that  it  was 
said  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  when  it  is 
so  natural  to  deal  in  unlimited  proposi- 
tions." The  Romanist  is  ready  with  an- 
other ;  "  the  writing  is  not  genuine — most 
probably  a  forgery,"  shouts  the  Protestant 
— "  all  critics  allow  it  to  have  been  at  least 
grievously  interpolated."  To  a  fourth  it 
is  said,  "  it  is  an  interpolation  of  the 
Greeks."  To  a  fifth,  "  it  was  foisted  in  by 
the  Latins."  To  a  sixth,  "  the  passage  is 
corrupt  I  there  are  five  different  readingSi 
and  twice  as  many  renderings."  To  a 
seventh,  **  it  is  a  contradiction  only  in  ap* 


■%tfht  imags  of  th'a  "  tcmftision   of 

the  advocates  of  tradition  profegs  to 
discovered  nn  unrailing  directrix  in 
Qieullies,  in  the  far-ramed  rule  of 
iiiua  Lirinensis — thai  we  are  to  be- 
/hai  has  been  delivered  evervwhere, 
a,  and  by  all:  "Quod  bemper,  qnoo 
:,  QUOD  AB  OMMors  thaditum  est." 
ule  sounds  plauaible,  but  on  examia. 
ivill  be  fouad  to  involve,  for  reasons 
y  hinted,  most  complicated  difficuj- 

ila  application  ;  and  is  about  as  ser- 
!e  as  a  certain  guide-post,  which  as- 
the  traveller  that  when  it  was  under 

that  road  was  impassable.  This, 
er  triio,  would  nol  prevent  his  being 
ed   before   he  made   the  discovery. 

we  come  to  examine  the  rule,  we 
at  if  we  take  it  viitkoul  limitations  il 
anifeat  absurdity;  and  if  we  take  il 
II  the  limitations  il  requires,  ii  be- 
as  manifest  a  nullity  ; — not  to  men- 
ial, at  the  very  least,  it  leaves  open 
otion,  who  is  to  deitrmine  what  has 
bus  delivered  "always,  everywhere, 
f  ain" — a  question  not  very  easy  of 
m,  when  we  reflect  thai  both  Roman- 
d  Anglicans  profess  to  receive  it,  and 
ach  widely  different  resulta. 

to  consider  the  rule  itself.  We  will 
re  refine,  as  some  have  done,  and  say 

is  ambiguously  expressed  ;  that  il 
;  so  interpreted  as  to  imply  ibai  we 

receive  all  that  has  ever  been  deliv- 
er truth;  in  a  word,  that  we  are  to 


itntlon  the  first.  But  now,  let  us  suppose 
this  difficulty  evaded  by  some  subterfuge, 
and  the  authorities  lo  which  appeal  isto  be 
made  otherwise  determined.  We  proceed 
to  ask  then— does  this  rule  mean,  that 
whatever  is  delivered  for  truth  must  be  ex- 
pressly asserted  by  all  whom  the  advocates 
of  the  rule  itself  invest  with  a  vote  /  Are 
we,  for  example,  lo  look  for  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  affirmed  Catholic  verities  in  the  writ* 
ings  of  the  apostolical  Fathers  t  "No," 
must  be  ihe  reply,  "it  is  suflicient  that  they 
do  not  contradict  them.  Their  silence 
must  be  supposed  to  gii'e  conaenv."  To 
this  it  might  be  replied,  that  this  is  at  once 
to  abandon  the  rule,  or  ralher  to  lake  for 
granted  the  very  thing  to  be  proved  ;  while 
we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  «i- 
Itnce  of  these  earliest  Fathers  in  ihe  fact, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  antici- 
pate, and  therefore  to  condemn  all  the  ab- 
ird  innovations  and  corruptions  which  af- 
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prophets ;  Clement  could  not  anticipate  the 
vagaries  of  a  Terlullian,  nor  Polycarp  pre- 
dict those  of  an  Origen  ;  any  more  than 
Cranmer  could  have  supposed  that  such  a 
peculiar  logician  as  Mr.  Newman  would,  at 
the  distance  of  three  centuries,  arise  lo 
prove  that  the  Articles  might  be  explained 
away.  This,  then,  is  limitation  the  second. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  all  that  we  are  to 
believe  should  be  expressly  affirmed  by  all 
who  are  included  in  the  circle  of  authori- 
ties ;  thai  is,  we  are  lo  believe  much  which 
nan  nil  omnibus  tradilum  est.     But   if  the 
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which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical 
Fathers  1  To  both  or  neither  is  the  course 
open — to  say  that  Christianity  was  a  grad- 
ually developed  system ;  that  it  does  not 
appear  in  its  perfect  proportions  till  some 
ages  after  the  Apostles  had  gone  to  their 
rest ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
many  Catholic  verities  are  very  slightly 
noticed,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  earliest  age. 
Thus  these  parties  may  endlessly  refute 
each  other,  but  mean  time,  by  that  very 
dispute  the  boasted  rule  is  shown  to  be  a 
nullity.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  nothing 
but  what  is  affirmed  bt  all,  at  all  timbs, 
EVERYWHERE,  then  any  one  of  those  whom 
they  themselves  challenge  as  orthodox,  will 
do  as  a  standard  as  well  as  the  rest--C!le- 
ment  of  Rome,  for  example.  If  they  say, 
^^  True,  but  nevertheless  there  are  many 
things  which,  though  he  did  not  assert,  he 
would  have  asserted  had  he  written  about 
them,  or  thought  of  it," — this  is  again  to 
abandon  the  rule,  and  to  substitute  conjec- 
ture for  it.  If  it  be  said,  we  imagine  all 
believed  these  things,  because  later  writers 
generally  testify  they  did,  we  again  reply, 
this  is  to  imagine  and  not  to  prove,  and  will 
do  as  well  for  the  Romanists  as  for  you ;  for 
of  course  each  succeeding  age  wi:l  take 
care  to  authenticate  its  own  corruptions ; 
and,  right  or  wrong,  vouch  for  its  prede- 
cessor. Thus,  if  we  may  believe  the  Pa- 
pists, Peter  was  first  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and 
if  the  Oxford  Tractists,  prayer  for  the  dead 
is  an  Apostolical  tradition.  But  we  come 
to  a  third  limitation.  When  we  ask — '^  But 
is  it  true  that  the  dissent  on  any  point,  on 
the  part  of  any  one  of  those  whom  you 
4eem  in  the  main  orthodox — as  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  for  example — is  sufficient  to 
invalidate  that  article  1"  The  answer  is — 
*^  No,  certainly ;"  but  then  what  becomes 
of  your  quod  ao  otnnilms  1  for  there  is  hardly 
an  article,  (if  we  except  those  great  funda- 
mental truths,  which  we  can  at  once  extract 
from  the  Scriptures  without  any  thanks  to 
these  worthies) — there  is  hardly  one  of  the 
opinions  which  you  peculiarly  patronize 
but  is  denied  by  some  of  them.  Answer — 
It  is  not  necessary  that  Catholic  verity  be 
asserted  by  all  absolutely,  but  only  by  the 
** greater  partJ*^  Limitation  the  thirds — set 
down,  then,  that  omnes  means  the  "  greater 
part."  But  we  have  not  yet  half  done  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  rule  :  we  here  come 
to  a  curious  problem  of  limits.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  article  of 
faith  should  be  admitted  by  all  those  who 
are  included  in  the  circle  of  authorities,  but 
only  by  ^'  the  greater  part."  Frayi  how 
much  **  greater"  is  this  "  greater  put"  to 
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be  1  Will  a  bare  majority  of  one,  or  two, 
or  three,  or  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  score,  be 
sufficient  1  or  if  not,  of  how  many  1  What 
is  to  be  the  ratio  of  sufirages  which  shall 
determine  that  to  be  Catholic  truth,  which 
otherwise  would  be  no  truth  at  all  1  And 
if  the  judgments  of  difierent  men  differ  as 
to  what  this  ratio  ought  to  be,  (as  they 
needs  must,  where  there  is  nothing  hot  ca- 
price to  determine  them,) — who  is  to  be  the 
judge  as  to  whose  judgment  is  to  be  re- 
ceived! Ev^n  supposing  that  impossible 
point  decided-— who  is  to  be  the  judge  as  to 
what  opinions  have  or  have  not  the  requisite 
majority  of  authorities  to  back  them  1  Bat 
yet  again,  if  a  bare  majority,  or  any  thing 
short  of  unanimity,  will  be  sufficient,  are 
you  prepared  to  receive  any  of  those  doc- 
trines or  usages  which  are  sustained  by  an 
equal  majority,  with  any  one  of  tho^e  yon 
enjoin  upon  our  belief  1  If  so,  this  preca- 
rious rule  will  compel  you  to  go  much  far- 
ther than  you  have  hitherto  gone — ^if  not, 
you  have  gone  much  too  far.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Millenaries,  now  universally  aban- 
doned, and  explicitly  condemned  by  yoa ; 
the  administration  of  the  Eucharist  to  in- 
fants ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  the 
monastic  institute  ;  superstitious  reverence 
for  relics ;  the  worship  of  the  saints ;  the 
monkish  miracles ;  and  what  would  be  quite 
as  hard  for  you  to  digest,  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  Bishops  and  their  voluntary  sup- 
port, can  plead  as  large  an  amount  of  au- 
thority to  sustain  them,  as  many  of  those 
tenets  which  you  enjoin  upon  us.  He  who 
wishes  to  see  this  subject  fully  handled 
may  consult  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  able  and 
elaborate  work,  entitled  Ancient  Ckrii- 
tianityy  on  which  we  shall  presently  offer 
a  few  remarks.  He  plies  the  Oxford  Tract- 
ists with  this  argument  very  fairly,  and 
shows,  in  our  judgment  conclusively,  that 
they  are  shut  up  to  one  of  two  courses ; 
either  to  develope  their  system  much  far- 
ther, (for  which,  if  we  may  judge  by  recent 
demonstrations,  they  are  fully  prepared,) 
or  retrace  their  steps  to  the  prmciples  of 
the  Reformation. 

Once  more ;  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  rule 
that  what  we  are  to  believe  must  have  been 
not  only  universally  received,  but  alvayi, 
that  body  of  truth  must  have  been  as  per- 
fect in  the  earliest  times  as  the  latest; 
there  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  to  go  lower 
than  the  first  nfte — that  is,  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  and  honestly  to  apply  the  rule 
to  them.  That  the  truth  was  subsequently 
received  by  greater  numbers,  or  was  more 
widely  diffused,  is  nothing  to  the  porpose, 
and  does  not  affect  its  integrity.    The  base 
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•  pyramid  may  be 
Vfery  Eeclioo  of  the  pyn 
euts  off  a  precisely  sim 
the  body  of  doctrine  we 
l»een  o/iooyjthe  same — it  was  just  the  same 
In  the  Apostolic  age  as  in  ihe  Rfth  century, 
or  ID  our  own,  and  we  may  as  well  elop 
tfaere.  Thus  a  perfectly  Tail  application  o[ 
this  much  vaunted  rule,  issues  most  unex- 
pectedly, but  most  legitimately,  in  allowing 
us  to  deTer  to  ihe  exclusive  authority  of 
Scripture;  and  with  this  fresh  limitation 
we  are  willing  to  abide  by  it.  The  Apos- 
tles shall  be  our  omna,  their  writings  our 
l^iqut,  and  their  age  our  semper.  "But," 
Hya  the  Anglican,  "  though  it  is  true  that 
tfie  body  of  truth  has  always  been  the 
Mine,  and  is  therefore  entire  in  the  Scrip- 
lures,  it  is  not  on  the  surface  there — it  is 
Swe  hundred  fathoms  deep — it  must  be  de- 
veloped; they  contain  but  hints  which  re- 
quite expansion."  la  the  Ursl  place,  this  is 
begging  the  very  question  )  and  in  the  next 
place,  it  is  just  what  the  Romanists  tell 
as,  who,  adopting  the  very  same  rule,  and 
using  no  greater  arlilice  of  expansion., 
"expand"  the  system  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  system  of  Trent. 

But  further  still ;  will  these  imitators  of 
Botne,  in  borrowing  Rome's  own  rule,  apply 
it  fairly  to  all  ages  of  the  Church  1  Will 
they  lake  the  semper  absolutely  1  "  No,  by 
■□means,"  is  the  reply;  "  for  how  should 
ire  confute  the  Romanists,  who  truly  allege 
tkat  during  many  ages  duclrincs  have  been 

S'  tokssei,  universally  and  by  all,  which  vie 
eny  V  What  then,  we  ask,  is  your  semper  J 
Wiinin  what  limits  is  always  to  be  confined  1 
"That  question  does  not  admit  of  an  nn- 
■wer,"  says  Mr.  Newman  ;  "  we  had  beiier 
not  perplex  ourselves  with  it:  'ihe  era  of 
purity'  cannot  be  determined  within  teis 
than  400  years;  it  was  not  'much  earlier 
than  the  Council  of  Sardica,  a.  d.  347,  nor 
so  late  as  the  second  Nicene  Council,  a.  d. 
787!'  "  What  a  curious  solution  of  a  his- 
torical problem,  which  brings  us  some- 
where within  100  years  of  the  truth,  and 
l«BV«ft  the  rule  of  Vincentius  of  uncertain 
■pplication,  within  that  very  period  in 
iwhich  the  doctrines  and  practices  were  de- 
,WtlQptd  oa  which  the  very  gist  of  the  con- 
troversy depends  !  However,  as  limitation 
the  last,  let  it  be  noted  that  semper  means 
■ot  alicays,  as  some  foolish  people  imagine ; 
but  some  lime  between  317  and  787  years. 
Thus  the  rule  which  Vincentius  Lirinen- 
sia  bos  delivered  with  so  much  gravity  and 
flolemnity,  amounts  to  this — that  we  are 
ligiously  to  receive  all  doctrines,  wh 
wtme  unknown  persons  have,  in  some  un 
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termined  places,  delivered  for  truth  at  some 
in  periods  I  But  itie  rule  becomes 
yet  more  flagrantly  absurd,  as  less  epigram- 
lically  delivered  by  himself.  It  then 
ks  into  the  most  contemptible  of  truisms; 
fur  he  lakes  care,  a*  Daille  has  remarked, 
a  fence  his  proposition  with  so  many  limi- 
itions,  that  if  ihey  could  but  he  all  complied 
'ith,  he  must  be  an  iniidel  indeed  who 
lould  refuse  assent  to  it.  He  tells  us,  in 
is  own  inimitable  style,  that  "  he  speaica 
ot  of  any  authors,  but  only  of  such  as 
aving  piously,  wisely,  and  constantly 
ived,  prciiched,  and  persevered  in  the 
Catholic  faith  and  communion,  obtained 
the  favor  at  length,  either  to  die  faithfully 
n  Christ,  or  else  had  the  happiness  of  being 
rowned  with  martyrdom  for  Christ's 
ake  ;"  he  further  adds,  "that  we  are  to 
eceive  as  undoubtedly  true,  certain,  and  de- 
finitive, whatsoever  all  theuforesaid  authors, 
least  the  greater  part  of  them,  have 
clearly,  frequently,  and  constantly  afllrmed, 
'mous  consent,  receiving,  re- 
taining, and  delivering  it  over  to  others,  as 
e  jointly,  and  making  up  all  of  them 
LC  common  and  unanimous  council  of 
rs."  Whence  it  appears,  as  Daille 
has  fully  shown,  and  not  without  a  touch 
of  humor  unwonted  in  him,  that  "all  that 
intius  here  promises  us  is  no  more 
this,  that  we  may  be  sure  not  tu  be  de- 
d,  provided  that  we  believe  no  other 
ines  save  what  are  holy  and  true, 
promise  of  his  is  like  that  which  little 
children  are  wont  to  make,  when  they  tell 
you  that  you  shall  never  die  if  you  but  al- 
ways cat,"  So  that  to  the  inquiry—"  What 
is  the  Cuibolic  faith!"  it  appears  that  wb 
are  at  liberty  to  reply  that  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  those  who  have  "ptousli/,  wtse/y,  and 
co/tsianily  lived,  preached,  and  mainiained 
to  the  deolh— the  Catholic  faith;"  or,  at 
all  events,  of  the  grenier  pari  of  such.  A 
truly  cautious  conclusion  ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
extravagant  claims  which  our  modern 
lovers  of  antiquity  prefer  on  behalf  of  the 
Fathers.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Newman,  by 
way  of  obviating  the  argument  arising 
from  their  unspeakable  weaknesses  and  ex- 
travagances, assures  us  that  it  is  not  their 
individiml  authority,  but  ibeir  concurrent 
testimony,  to  any  point  of  doctrine  and 
ritual,  which  sanctions  it  as  of  Apostolical 
origin.  But  then,  as  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  it  may  bo  necessary  to  draw  upon 
these  holy  men,  or  how  far  their  poor  credit 
will  serve  to  give  currency  to  the  prepos- 
terous doctrines  for  which  they  are  made 
responsible,  it    is   a>  well  10  accredit    as 
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mach  of  their  worthless  paper  as  possible. 
.If  there  be  a  concurrence  of  a  nnajority, 
their  authority  is  then  infallible  ;  if  only  of 
a  considerable  number,  the  most  egregious 
puerility  ceases  to  be  such ;  while  the 
opinion  only  of  one,  though  it  may  appear 
downright  craziness  to  common  sense,  is 
to  be  treated  with  silent  veneration. 
Throughout  the  Oxford  Tracts,  and  more 
especially  in  Number  Eighty-Nine,  (On  the 
Mysticism  of  the  Fathers) — a  besotting 
and  besotted  veneration  is  constantly  incul- 
cated towards  them.*  Many  of  their  most 
extravagant  absurdities  are  not  merely  pal- 
liated, but  lauded : — even  their  inimitable 
vagaries  in  the  way  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, are  seriously  recommended  to  our 
devout  attention ;  and  we  are  told  to  in- 
quire whether  we  have  not  lost  much  by 
renouncing  the  system  which  led  to  them. 
The  tone  of  reverence,  which  is  every 
where  maintained  and  enjoined,  is  evidently 
designed  to  perplex  the  understanding  of 
the  Ignorant  and  timid,  (an  artifice  in  com- 
mon use  with  this  School,)  and  to  foster 
the  belief  that  the  Fathers  are  too  sacred  to 
be  dealt  with  as  merely  human  authors. 
No  matter  how  childish,  how  ludicrous  the 
fancies  which  provoke  our  laughter,  these 
writers  shake  their  heads  and  say,  ''Be- 
ware how  you  despise  things  that  may  be 

•acred."t 


•  "  A  devout  mind  wHl  probably  fit  once  nc. 
knowledge  on  which  side,  in  the  present  question, 
the  perU  of  erring  will  be  greatett.  The  ques- 
tion is  like  that  of  the  general  evidences  of  reli* 
gion  j  a  person  who  would  go  into  it  with  advan- 
tagtt  should  be  imbued  beforehand  with  a  kind  of 
natural  piety,  which  will  cause  him  to  remember 
all  along,  that  perhaps  when  he  comes  to  the  end  of 
his  inquiry f  he  will  find  that  God  was  all  the  while 
really  Mrrf."— (Oxford  Tracts,  No.  89,  p.  5.) 

t  After  vindicating  the  patristic  system  of  alle- 
gorical and  mystical  interpretation  as  a  system, 
and  fearlessly  justifying  it  in  some  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant instances — as,  for  example,  in  those 
absurd  fancies  in  which  the  Fathers  persisted  in 
discovering  types  of  the  cross  and  baptism  in  every 
mention  of  wood  and  water  in  the  Old  Testament — 
as  in  the  rods  which  Jacob  stuck  in  the  troughs 
before  Laban^s  sheep,  or  the  staff  with  which  he 
passed  over  the  river  Jordan,  or  in  the  ladder 
which  he  saw  in  a  dream — (on  which  the  Tractist 
actually  makes  the  following  inconceivably  silly 
remark,  "  This  example  is  not  irrelevant,  since  a 
ladder  is  part,  so  to  speak,  of  the  furniture  of  the 
cross  ;'*) — after  all  this,  pursued  at  great  length 
and  with  most  edifying  solemnity — the  writer 
makes  this  frank  statement — *'  Some  examples 
have  been  given  above :  examples  purposely  se- 
lected, many  of  them,  as  the  likeliest  to  startle  and 
scandalize  a  mere  modern  reader  ;  and  something, 
it  is  hoped,  has  been  done  towards  showing,  that 
in  those  cases,  at  least,  the  holy  Fathers  well  knew 
what  they  were  about  (?) ;  that  they  proceeded  in 
interpreting  Scripture  on  the  sorest  ground— the 
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The  author  of  the  Tract  in  question  is 
even  so  infatuated  as  to  express  his  regret 
that  the  selections  from  the  Fathers  to 
which  the  people  have  been  occasionally 
treated,  are  snch  as  to  give  the  reader  a  too 
favorable  opinion  of  them  ;  that  is,  that  the 
Editors  of  such  selections  have  exercised 
some  discretion,  and  extracted  only  the  bet- 
ter parts  of  these  authors.  ^'But  the  very 
circumstance,*'  says  he,  **  of  such  selec- 
tions being  made  with  a  view  to  modem 
prejudices,  shows  that  they  can  do  no  more 
than  palliate  the  evil.  When  a  reader  passes 
from  specimens  of  that  kind  to  the  whole 
body  of  any  Father's  writings,  he  is  apt  to 
feel  as  if  he  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with, 
and  is  inclined  rather  to  be  the-more  intol- 
erant of  the  many  things  which  he  is  sure 
to  meet  wit,  alien  to  his  former  tastes  and 
habits  of  thought."*  He  proceeds,  there- 
fore, to  expose  more  freety  the  (in  popular 
opinion)  more  questionable  *' sayings  and 
doings"  of  the  Fathers ;  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  that  the  public,  qn  becominfi^  famil- 
iarized with,  may  be  enamored  of  them ; 
and  this  Tract,  in  which  so  much  that  is 
whimsical  and  delirious  in  the  Fathers  is  not 
only  apologized  for,  but  cited  with  applause, 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  tentative 
experiment — a  test  of  the  patience  and  stu- 
pidity of  the  English  people.f 

We,  too,  share  in  the  author's  hopes, 
that  the  public  may  no  longer  be  restricted 
to  the  more  "  select"  portions  of  the  Fa- 
thers. We  differ  widely  in  our  anticipations 
of  the  effect  of  throwing  open  the  doors  of 
this  storehouse  of  learning.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  plain  good  sense  of  theEng- 

warrant  of  Scripture  itself  in  analogoos  cates.**— 
(No.  89,  p.  40J 

**  But  in  order  to  appreciate  rightly  the  Fathers' 
reasoning  in  such  places,  we  ought,  of  course,  to 
recollect,  that  its  force  lies  in  the  accumulation  of 
instances.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  anecdote^ 
taken  by  itself,  should  be  a  compW'.e  type  of  the 
evangelical  truth,  at  which  the  sum  of  the  whole 
points  :  e.  g.,  though  a  person  questioned  the  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  any  Christian  mystery,  in  the  ac- 
count, taken  singly,  of  Jacob  using  rods  to  in- 
fluence the  breed  of  Laban*s  cattle,  still  it  roust 
come  in  as  one  among  many  examples,  to  show 
how  constantly  the  Almighty  employed  that  mate- 
rial, which  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  redemption, 
as  a  conveyance  of  temporal  blessings  to  his  chosen 
people  (1 1)" 

♦  No.  89,  p.  8. 

t "  It  is  a  subject,"  he  says,  "  which  scholars  in 
general  have,  perhaps,  been  apt  to  treat  over  lightly, 
not  to  say  profanely ;  so  that,  in  speaking  of  it,  a  per- 
son insensibly  falls  into  the  apologetic  tone;  but  the 
more  we  really  come  to  know  and  think  of  it,  the 
more  deeply,  perhaps,  shall  we  feel,  that  even  that 
tone  is  Inexcusable  presompcion,  compared  with 
what  would  become  us  in  msKing  mentum  of  those 
who  come  nearest  the  Apostles  and  bad.  in  grealot 
perfecUon,  the  mind  of  Cbrist.''-<Na  Bb,  p.9Bl) 
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^ah  [KOple  would  immediately  resent  the 
lUempt  to  blind  and  delude  ilieni ;  and  re' 

1'ect  wiili  abhorrence  that  idolatry  o{  the 
''others,  lo  which  they  are  invited  lo  de- 
grade thcmsetves.  We  thank  the  Oxford 
oiTifies  for  having  projected  and  partly 
Ocuted  a  "  library  of  the  Fathers,"  and  he: 
ily  bid  them  go  on.  The  only  thing 
fear  is,  lest  they  abouid  not  give  us  tliose 
unique  specimens  of  madness  and  folly. 
'lich  the  patristic  literature  supplies.  If 
ey  will  not,  we  trust  that  others  will.  It 
llbeeasy  to  furnish  a  "Supplement"  to  the 
Library  J  and  we  confidently  anticipate 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  say  of  this  appeal 
to  the  Fathers,  whnl  Chillingworih  says 
^of  a  certain  argument  of  bia  opponent: 
**  though  it  may  seem  to  do  you  great  ser- 
vice for  the  present,  yet  you  will  repent  the 
^ime  that  ever  you  urged  it  against  us." 
:  are  convinced  that  nothing  more  is 
needed  than  the  indiscriminate  exposure  ol 

Kn  impartial  sample  of  the  works  of  these 
nparalleled  writers  to  the  popular  gaze,  to 
^obliterate  that  feeling  of  trnditionaf  rever- 
ence with  which  they  arc  regarded.     The 
\  druuben  Helots  never  taught  the  Spartans  a 
_  more  wholesome  lesson  of  temperance  than 
the    inimitable  antics  of  these  holy  men 
would  teach  the  present  age  the  folly  of 
,deferring  to  them  as  our  spiritual  guidei 
,  and  still  more  of  investing  them  under  an 
.conditions  with  the  authority  of  Scriptur 
^Xl  ia  impossible,  however,  to  help  wonde 
dng  at  the  infatuation  implied  in  thus  throv 
.  jng  open  to  public  gaze  the  "  treasures"  of 
4he  Fathers.    These  writers  Iwd  better  by 
*balf  adhere  to  their  wiser  maxims  of  "  re- 
of  religious 
'knowledge."     But  whatever  be  the  motive, 
fVre  rejoice  at  the  step  they  have  taken.     It 
>will  be  singular  should  they  in  this  way  be- 

Kome  the  iconoclasts  of  their  own  idols,  and 
V  a  sort  of  righteous  retribution,  the  re- 
/ormera  of  their  own  errors.  The  task  of 
ifteely  exposing  the  errors  nod  absurdities 
[of  the  Ancient  Church,  has  in  a  certain  de- 
[gtee  been  performed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  bis 
/'Ancient  Christianity,  on  which  we  must 
'here  ofler  a  few  remarks.     The 


^more  than  the 

ftnd  fewer  of  his  character! 


'ork  hn 
lI  excellences, 

B^Thcre  is  less  of  the  indistinct  haze  and 
magT>iloquent  common-place,  which  are  too 
often  found  in  his  other  writings;  while 
'ihe  earnestness  of  controversy  has  certain- 
,Iy  improved  his  manner — leaving  him  less 
^isure  for  the  false  glare  and  splendida  vitia, 
■tbich  so  commonly  taint  his  style.  Here, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  often  exceed- 
ingly prolix :  of  simple  energy,  of  the  art 


of  saying  much  in  few  words,  he  seems  to 
have  but  a  faint  idea.  But  these  are  small 
matters  ;  and  it  is  a  duty  to  notice  some 
others  which  are  not  trivial.  One  is  the 
almost  ofiensivo  egotism  by  which  he  has 
staled  his  claims  to  be  considered  nearly 
sole  champion  in  this  great  cause  ;  another 
is  the  perilous  concessions  which,  in  hia 
first  Number,  he  was  induced  to  make,  and 
which  he  has  since,  in  almost  every  page, 
been  compelled  virtually  to  retract.  As  to 
the  drsl,  it  is  amusing  to  find  him  cutting 
olTfirst  one  body  of  religionists,  and  then 
another — some  parties  tn  the  Church  and 
all  out  of  it — as  quite  incapable  of  encoun- 
tering champions  of  such  redoubted  learn- 
ing, and  all  but  invincible  prowess,  as  the 
new  Knights  of  Oxford  ;  and  then  modestly 
naming  himself  as  one  who  may  be  deemed 
not  ins'ifficiently  equipped  for  this  glori- 
ous adventure.  He  lays  great  stress  not 
only  upon  his  familiarity  with  patristic  lit- 
erature, but  upon  his  having  access  lo  a 
complete  collection  of  the  Fathers!  We 
have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  men, 
both  in  ihu  Church  and  out  of  it,  who  have 
a  knowledge  oflbis  peculiar  species  of  lit- 
erature (|uiie  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to 
take  port  in  that  good  work  in  which  Mr. 
Taylor  is  engaged;  and  we  know  that  ac- 
cess to  the  Fathers  is  not  altogether  a  sin- 
gular privilege.  Whether  he  has  assumed 
this  lone  from  an  unconscious  tendency  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  cherished  and 
solitary  studies,  or  whether  from  a  desire 
to  impress  his  readers  with  a  deep  coovic- 
lion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  achievement 
which  he  proposed  to  himself,  we  know 
not  i  and  most  assuredly  we  should  not 
have  alluded  to  the  topic,  were  it  not  that 
it  tends  to  strengthen  the  delusion  which 
the  tone  of  the  Oxford  Tcactists  was  all 
along  calculated  to  produce,  that  they  were 
monopolists  of  some  peculiar  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  that  none  hut  persons  of  the 
profoundest  erudition  could  be  presumed 
lo  be  in  possession  even  of  tho  data  on 
which  lo  form  an  opinion  of  the  soundness 
or  unsoundness  of  their  views.  This  we 
must  be  permitted  to  designate  sheer  de- 
lusion. It  is  true  that  patristic  lilerature 
had  been  little  studied  by  the  mass  of  edu- 
cated persons,  but  it  was  from  an  impres* 
sion  (and  a  correcl  impression,  too)  of  its 
:^eneral  worthlessness.  Nor  were  the  data 
on  which  ihal  opinion  had  gradually  dif- 
fused itself  scanty  or  insufHcicnt.  Though 
the  Oxford  Tract  writers  insinuated  that 
that  impression  was  the  result  of  ignorance, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  speak  eontempt- 
uously  of  those   who  had  not  merely  a 
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knowledfire  of  such  writers  asChillin^worth, 
and  Daitl6,*  but  had  studied  the  Fathers 
quite  long  enough  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  not  worth  studying  longer ; — 
though  they  thought  it  a  sufficient  answer 
to  a  Whately  or  a  Shuttleworth,  to  insinu- 
ate that  they  were  mere  sciolists  in  patris- 
tic literature,  because  they  'had  been  too 
wise  to  waste  life  in  reading  little  or  no- 
thing else  ;  yet  is  it  quite  certain  that  eve- 
ry nook  of  this  vast  field  had  been  explor- 
ed again  and  again,  and  the  results  fully 
given  to  the  world,  in  works  which  were 
written  long  before  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr. 
Newman  were  bom,  and  which  will  be  read 
long  after  they  are  forgotten.     More  espe- 
cially is  it  true,,  that,  in  relation  to  that 
dogma  of  the  new  School  now  under  con- 
sideration, ample  materials  for  forming  a 
judgment    were   long    since   provided   in 
works  on  the  Romish  controversy.     Daill6 
was  no  sciolist ;  Jeremy  Taylor  was  not,  it 
is  presumed,  deficient  in  learning ;  Chil- 
lingworth  was  no  schoolboy  ;  Stillingfleet 
and  Hall   were  not  to  be  despised ; — all 
these  and  many  others  had  learning  quite 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  authors  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts ;  and  in  powers  of  reason- 
ing and  argument,  and,  we  will  add,  a  love 
of  truth,  were  immeasurably  their  superi- 
ors.   Mr.  Taylor  is  indeed  pleased  to  say, 
that  '*  Whatever  analogies  may  seem  to 
connect  the  doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts 
with  Popery,  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  such,  as  those  must  certainly  be  dis- 
appointed who,   hastily  snatching  up  the 
rusty  swords  and  spears  of  the  Reformers, 
rush,  so  accoutred,  upon   the  Oxford  di- 
vine8."t    But  we  have  no  occasion  to  con- 
fute this  statement ;  for  the  progress  of 
the  controversy,  and  a  more  correct  appre- 
ciation of  its  hearings,  have  compelled  him 
to  confute  it  himself.     "  By  explicit  avow- 
als, or  implied  approbation^  or  in  the  mode 
of  delicate  allusion,  these  writers,"  says  he, 
*'in   their    various  publications,    have  at 
length  taken  to  themselves  every  thing  in 
Romanism  which  isof  earlier  date  than  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  ;*'{  and  he  further 
tells  us,  ^*  Romanism,  and  nothing  else,  has 
become  the  subject  of  the  great  argument 
which  the  Oxford  Tract  writers  have  ori- 

*Even  Daille  himself  does  not  escape  the  same 
sort  of  depreciaiion.  It  is  thus  the  writer  of  the 
Tract  on  *'  Mysticism"  allows  himj^elf  to  speak  ol 
that  truly  learoed  roan: — *'  By  bis  skill  in  rhetorical 
arrangement,  and  by  a  certain  air  of  thorough  com- 
mand of  his  subi'ect.  tokich  he  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  assuming^  be  became  at  once  the  standard  au- 
thor for  all  who  took  that  side  of  the  question.'' — 
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ginated.  Candor  now  scarcely  demands 
that  the  alleged  distinction  between  the 
Anglo-Catholic  Church  system  and  the  faith 
and  worship  of  the  Tridentine  Council 
should  any  longer  be  much  regarded. 
This  difiTerence,  be  it  what  it  may,  aflfects 
no  fundamental  principle."* 

We  wonder  that  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  see 
this  from   the    first.     Though   particular 
points  disputed  between  the  Romanists  and 
rrotestants  are    different   from   those  in 
question  between  the  Anglicans  and  their 
opponents,  yet  the  general  principles  in 
controversy  are  the  very  same ;  and  the 
great  dogma   now  under  consideration — 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  valae 
of  Tradition — had  often   been    subjected 
to  the  fullest  investi^^ation.     The  vague- 
ness of  the  rule  of  Vmcentius  Lirinensis, 
and   the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  are  as 
clearly    asserted    and    demonstrated    by 
Jeremy  Taylor,  (a  writer  in  some  respects 
fondly  claimed  by  the  Oxford  School,)  as 
they  could  be  by  Isaac  Taylor.     But  fur* 
ther :  we  affirm  that  the  very  same  views 
which  Mr.  Taylor  maintains,  had  in  sub- 
stance been  given  to  the  world  in  works 
which  had  no  special  reference  to  the  Po- 
pish controversy.    In  Mosheim's  Hisimy^ 
and  still  more  in  his  De  Rebus  Christiano- 
rum  ante  Constantinum^^ — a  work  of  the 
most  extensive  and  searching  erudition, — 
practically  the  same  conclusions  are  drawn 
respecting  the  early  and  wide-spread  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church.     None  will  pretend 
that  Mosheim  had  not  learning,  and  none 
but  an  Oxfordist  that  he  wanted  judgment. 
Precisely  the  same  conclusions  are  estab- 
lished in  the  writings  (though  less  calm 
and   impartial)  of  Jortin,  and  of  Conyers 
Middleton.     But  why  do  we  say  all  this  1 
Merely  to  dissipate  the  illusion  that  the 
Tractist  champions  are   in  possession  of 
some  exclusive  treasures  of  knowledge ; — 
an  illusion  which  we  think  the  first  Num- 
ber  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  work   would   go  to 
confirm.      We    ridicule  the    notion    that 
none  are  competent  to  form   an  opinion 
on  the  present   controversy,  unless  they 
have  given  a  "lifetime"  (which  Mr.  New- 
man says  it  requires)  to   tbis  species  of 
reading.     Any  plain  man,   with  the  Bible 
in    one   hand,  and   Chillingworth,    Daille, 
and  Mosheim  in  the  other,  need  not  fear 
to  pronounce  on  the  truth  of  the  principles 
ssserted  by  the  Anglicans.    Is  it  necessary 
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t  Of  a  portion  of  this  work,  an  excellent  traasls- 
tion  (a  little  too  wordy,  perhaps,)  haa  been  given  to 
the  world  by  Mr.  V idal  Tbe  first  volame  appeared 
in  1813,  the  third  in  183&.  We  shall  be  glidio  see 
it  completed. 
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High  the  Koran  and  all  ils  com' 
mentnloTs  iii  order  to  pronounce  on  iIk 
claima  orMahomet ;  or  to  toil  iliroiigh  ilie 
nbaurdities  of  iho  Talmud  befort  '  ' 
qualified  to  say  that  tlie  Rabbis  are 
be  trusted  1 

But  Mr  Tajflof  lias  also  run  into  a  more 
serious  error.  He  lias  been  please 
claim  a  certain  indeHuite  "authority 
the  Fathers;  and  has  BufTcred  bimselTto 
speak  most  strangely  of  tbe  celebrated 
tuaxim,  "  that  the  Bible  nnd  the  Bible  only 
is  the  religion  of  ProtestanlB."  What  this 
■utbority,  over  and  above  that  which  may 
be  yielded  to  any  other  human  beings,  may 
be,  he  nowhere  distinctly  informs  us.  He 
■Bserts  lhat"dirine  Providence  has  con- 
nected the  later  with  the  earlier  Church  by 
«  link  which  can  never  be  severed  ;  and 
which  connexion  implies  a  general  duty  of 
acquainting  ourselvea  wiih  the  records  of 
ibe  early  Church,  and  of  yiilding  such  a 
tpeeific  de/ertnee  to  ila  testimony  and  juiig- 
mtnt  as  is  not  lu  be  claimed  for  the  Church 
of  any  later  period."*  Again  :  he  says, 
"  it  has  been  nothin;;  so  much  as  this  in- 
considerate 'Bible  alone' outcry,  thot  has 
given  modern  Popery  bo  long  a  reprieve  in 
the  heart  of  Protestant  countries."!  He 
■ppears  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  old  fal- 
lacy, that  we  depend  on  the  Fathers  for 
•scerlaiaing  the  canon  of  Scripture  itself; 
and  hence  would  seem  to  infer  that  we  are 
in  fact  dependent  on  them  for  a  [rreat  deal 
more.  Much  has  been  founded  on  this 
argument,  yet  mosi  illogically.  We  do 
certainly  admit  the  Fathers  to  be  witnesses 
to  the  fact,  that  in  their  day  such  and  such 
bnokswere  received  as  of  undoubted  apos- 
tolical authorship  ;  just  as  we  admit  their 
successors  of  any  succeeding  age  to  be 


fact ;" 

id  the  less,  thai 
nexplicabie  au- 
laim  for  tliosc 


"  witnesses"  that  they  ah 

booki 

■nd,  as  they  hod  eyes  and 

Teason  toilisirust  them. 

enlarge  on  this  subject ;   i 

uhaiever  mysterious  and 

ihority   Mr.  Taylor  may 

men  beyond  tliat  of  any  othi 

be  has  taken  eflectunl  care  to  dissipate  the 

illusion  in  the  couri-e  of  his  work.  In 
,  truth,  the  impression  that  he  must  leave  on 
Kevery  render's  inind  is,  that  mote  unsafe 

■  guides  it  is  impossible  to  follow.     He  ex- 

■  pressly  says,  (and  there  is  much  more  to 
same  purpose,) — "in  proving  them  to 
t  grossly  perverted  the  Gospel,  and  to 

e  amongst   the  worst    guides  which  the 
CbuTch  can  follow,  we  are  driven  to  ihc 


necessity  of  producing  evidence  which  no 
motive  less  impernlive  would  have  led  us 
to  bring  forward."*  In  this,  and  the  pre- 
ceding case,  we  appeal  from  Mr  Taylor's 
lirst  ihougbls  to  his  second. 

We  should  also  probxhly  difl'er  from  Mr. 
Taylor  in  re!a:ii'.n  to  the  date,  extent,  and 
rale  of  progress  of  certain  corruptions ;  and 
'  I  think  he  has 
.latingil.  I. 
II  had  he  re- 
mlhoritiea  of 
n  argUTaenlun 
•       ■  s  op- 


damaE^ed  his  cause  by  ove 
would  also  have  been  as  w 
frained   from   citing   some 
doubtful  quality  ;  though,  as 
ad  honiinein,  we  do  not  kno' 
ponenis  could  fairly  reply. 
assailed,  for 
ofAthanasi. 
Mr.    Newm. 
Fathers,"  ai 
ty,  and  dedi 


He  has  been 


p!e,  for  having  made 
Life  of  Si  Anthony  i"  yet 
n  his  '^Church  of  the 
its  subitanlial  autbentici- 
from  it  some  most  edily- 


In  spite  of  these,  and  some  minor  defects, 
we  cannot  but  regard  Mr.  Taylor's  work  as 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  cnuse 
ofScriptur.il  Christianity;  and,  considering 
he  circumstances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, most  creditable  to  his  talents,  ener- 


gy.' 


J  lee 


The  Fathers  will  receive,  and  ought  to 
receive,  just  the  degree  of  respect  that  we 
should  piy  to  any  other  men,  and  no  more; 
that  is,  thjir  authority  will  be  in  proportion 
to  their  knowledge,  good  sense,  freedom 
from  prejudice,  honesty,  and  opportunities 
of  forming  a  judgment.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed, indeed,  that  the  last  circumstance, 
onsidering  their  proximity  to  the  Apos- 
olic  age,  would  give  them  a  decided  supe- 
ioriiy  over  every  other  class  ol  writers; 
ut  it  is  very  possible  that  their  disadvan- 
tages in  other  respects  may  depress  their 
authority  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
below  that  even  of  a  llird-ralo  student  of 
Scripture  of  a  later  age— just  as  a  man  with 
'  d  eyes  may  not  see  an  object  so  clearly 
fifty  yards,  as  another  vviib  good  ones 
may  see  it  at  half  a  mile.  Now,  almost  all 
he  Fsihers  had  very  bad  eyes  ;  and,  what 
s  worse,  they  attempted  t.i  remedy  the 
defect  by  still  worse  spectacles.  On  this 
pcini  the  reader  will  find  some  admirable 
remarks  in  Dr.  ShuttleA-orth'a  treatise  on 
Tradition. 

The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Many  of  the  Fathers,  in- 
deed, were  men  of  unquestionable  genius, 
nd  of  large  erudition  (such  as  it  was)  ;  and 
mall  portions  of  many  of  their  writing* 
lay  be  read  with  profit.    But  they  were  all 
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more  or  less  tainted — most  of  them  deeply 
— with  the  false  maxims  and  pernicious  pre- 
judices which  characterized  their  day ;  and 
from  the  influence  of  which,  without  heing 
more  than  human,  it  was  impossihle  that 
they  could  he  free.  This  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  their  genius  or  their  learning,  any 
more  than  it  is  disrespectful  to  Descartes  or 
Kepler  to  affirm,  that  having  heen  early 
imbued  with  false  principles  of  science, 
they  constructed  theories  which  v.  e  do  not 
feel  bound  to  reverence,  because  we  rever- 
ence the  men.  We  can  separate  Descartes 
from  his  "  vortices,"  and  Kepler  from  his 
fanciful  analogies  between  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  system  and  the  ''  five  regular 
solids."  In  like  manner  we  may  well  des- 
pise the  interprAations  of  Origen,  without 
despising  Origen  himself. 

That  Christianity  should  be  fearfully  cor- 
rupted, and  that  at  no  remote  period  from 
its  origin,  was  not  only  natural,  but  inevita- 
ble, unless  a  series  of  perpetual  miracles 
had  been  wrought  to  prevent  it.  Brought 
suddenly  into  contract  with  many  systems 
of  false  philosophy,  and  of  the  most  de- 
grading polytheism,  and  attracting  converts 
from  all  nations  and  all  ranks,  was  it  likely 
to  be  received  and  retained  in  its  perfect 
purity  1  Falling  on  such  a  million-sided 
surface  as  the  humanity  of  that  day,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  heavenly  light  should 
not  undergo  all  sorts  of  refractions  ; — let 
down  into  such  a  pit  of  mephitic  vapours, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  lamp  of  truth 
should  not  burn  dim.  Christianity  did  much 
for  its  converts,  doubtless  ;  but  it  could  not, 
and  did  not  pretend  to  release  them  from 
all  their  prejudices  and  ignorances.  It  was 
perfectly  natural,  it  was  to  be  expected, 
that  in  a  thousand  cases  the  new  principles 
should  rather  enter  into  combination,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  laws  of  mental  af- 
finities, with  the  old — than  that  they  should 
wholly  repel  them.  The  philosopher  could 
not  absolutely  forego  his  lifelong  specula- 
tions, nor  the  polytheist  the  habits  of  an 
ingrained  idolatry  ;  and  thus,  at  a  very  early 
period,  we  find  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Oriental  and  Grecian  Schools; 
and  to  complicate  and  corrupt  the  ritual  of 
the  new  religion  by  luckless  imitations  of 
that  of  the  old.  "  Such,"  remarks  Mr.  Tay- 
lor at  the  close  of  an  eloquent  passage, 
which  w*e  much  regret  that  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  give  entire — "such  were 
the  antagonist  principles,  in  contending 
with  each  of  which  the  holy  religion  of 
Christ  triumphed  in  each  instance,  and  in 
each  was  trampled  upon  ;  conquered,  and 


was  cooqnered  ;  difiTused  light  and  healtb| 
and  admitted  darkness  and  corruption"* 

It  is  thus  and  thus  only  that  we  can  ac 
count  for  the  rapid  corruption  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  and  the  extraordinary  facility 
with  which  the  best  of  the  Fathers  admit- 
ted the  most  monstrous  extravagancies  and 
the  most  silly  puerilities.  We  can  on  thu 
ground,  indeed,  palliate  their  errors  and 
compassionate  their  foibles ;  but  to  set  them 
up  as  guides^  does  appear  to  us  the  most 
extraordinary  fatuity.  Guides!  A  very 
moderate  course  of  patristic  allegories,  con- 
ceits, visions,  legends,  miracles  and  super- 
stitions— of  Barnabas  and  Hermas,  Oric^en, 
Tertullian,  Jerome,  and  Ambrose — will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  reclaim  any  sane  mind 
fn  m  such  abasement ;  while,  if  we  were  to 
judge  by  any  spicilegium  of  their  errors, 
collected  out  of  that  menstruum  of  insipidi- 
tv  and  common  place  in  which  they  usually 
float,  we  should  imagine  that  we  had  got 
into  the  company  rather  of  a  set  of  Bedlam- 
ites than  of  Christian  sages;  and  should 
be  unable  to  conceive  the  reason  of  that 
reverence  with  which  they  are  regarded, 
except  on  that  principle  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  which  connected  insanity  with  in- 
spiration I  or  that  which  dictated  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Mahometans,  to  worship  and  re- 
verence as  saints  those  who  are  fairly  out 
of  their  senses. 

And  yet  these  are  the  men  whose  author- 
ity, when  they  are  tolerably  unanimous,  is 
to  be  considered  as  co-ordinate  with  that 
of  Scripture — from  whose  single  opinions 
we  are  to  dissent  with  the  greatest  caution 
— and  to  whose  keeping  Divine  Providence 
has  committed  an  unwritten  revelation. 
"  And  so  He  may  have  done,*'  it  is  said ; 
*'  for  it  is  not  the  errors  and  absurdities  of 
the  Fathers  for  which  we  contend,  but  the 
apostolic  truths  of  which  they  were  the 
despositaries."  But  is  there  no  difiiculty 
in  believing  that  the  freight  of  immortal 
truth  should  have  been  committed  to  such 
leaky  and  rotten  vessels  \ — that  God,  de- 
signing to  give  a  Revelation,  would  pur- 
posely and  intimately  mix  it  up  with  a  mass 
of  impure  metal,  leaving  mankind  to  smelt 
it  as  they  might  1  Truly,  if  this  theory  be 
correct,  it  may  well  be  said,  that  "  we  have 
the  eternal  treasures  in  earthen  vessels !" 

This  difficulty  is  still  further  increased  if 
we  consider  the  character  of  that  portion  of 
Revelation  for  which  these  men  are  the 
vouchers — the  nature  of  the  dogmas  super- 
added to  the  Bible.  The  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  Christianity  of  the  third,  fourthi  or 
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Ifth  eentnrj'  is  a  development  or  a.  corruption 
pf  the  Scripture  avBtem — a  natural  growth 
or  s  caDcerous  enlargement  1  We  believe 
the  lailer ;  but  asaureilly  nothing'  could 
warrant  us  in  believing  llie  former,  except 
tbe  most  obvious  harmony  between  the 
Scriptures  themselves  and  these  supposed 
additions  to  it.  But  it  is  acknowledged 
that  no  such  obvious  harmony  is  to  be 
found  ; — thnl  the  doctrines  contended  for 
are  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  Scriptures 
—that  apart  from  the  patristic  authority  no 
one  would  have  suspected  them  to  be  there 
— that  there  is  very  much  at  the  least  which 
appears  to  coniradici  them— that  the  tone 
and  spirit  in  nhich  the  relative  importance 
of  the  several  dements  of  religion  are 
apokeu  of,  appear  to  be  entirely  alien.  One 
would  imagine,  therefore,  that  nothing  less 
than  a  Revelation  as  clear,  as  express,  and 
as  miraculauely  authenticated  as  the  Scrip- 
tures, would  be  sufGcient  to  justify  our  re- 
ception of  these  additions.  Can  we  then 
believe  that  they  would  have  been  commit- 
ted to  anch  men  as  the  Fathers  are  proved 
to  be,  and  mixed  up  with  their  acknowledg- 
ed errors,  follies,  and  supt-ratitions  \  Ought 
not  this  circumstance  alone  to  make  us 
auspect,  that  the  soidisaru  additions  to  Re- 
Telatton  are  more  probable  corruptions  of 
ill* 

The  interval  between  the  Scriptures  and 
the  very  best  of  ihe  Fathers  is  so  immense, 
that  not  a  few  have  testified  that  it  forms 
to  them  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
inspired  origin  of  the  former  ;  it  being,  in 
tbeir  jadgmenl,  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
tnan — much  less  a  number  of  men — could 
have  composed  such  a  volume  as  the  Bible, 
ID  an  age  in  which  their  immediate  succes 
Bors,  many  of  them  possessing  undoubted 
^niua  and  erudition,  and  having  the  ad- 
▼anlsge  of  their  light  to  walk  by,  could  fall 
inta  puerilities  so  gross,  and  errors  so  mon- 
•trou«.  We  could  sooner  believe  that  Ja- 
cob BAhmen  could  have  composed  the 
•'Novum  Organum,"  or  Thomas  Sleruhold 
tbe  "  Paradise  Lost." 

But  ihe  more  intimate  this  conviction, 
tbe  deeper  ought  to  be  the  indigration  that 
any  man  should  attempt  to  exalt  the  Fa- 
thers, either  singly  or  collectively,  to  the 
aame  level  with  the  Scriptures  ;  or  attempt 
to  divide  their  exclusive  and  paramount  au- 
Ibortly  with  that  of  a  set  of  men  on  whose 
pages  are  bo  legibly  inscribed  the  marks  of 
error,  absurdity,  and  fantastic  raving. 

^1  i\it  reader  wilt  find  some  truly 


Yet  this  has  the  Oxford  Tract  School 
done.  It  has  done  more.  Without,  we 
hope,  designing  it,  it  has,  by  way  of  shield- 
ing the  palpable  conlradictions  and  fabulous 
legends  of  the  Fathers  from  contempt,  suf- 
fered itself  to  speak  of  the  Scriptures  in 
language  which  cannot  hut  tend  to  diminish 
reverence  for  ihem,  and  to  give  no  little 
advantage  to  infidelity.  In  one  of  the  roost 
gratuitously  ofiTensive  of  the  Tracts  (No. 
85,)  it  is  argued  that  if  the  Fathers  appa- 
rently contradict  one  another,  so  do  the 
Scriptures  \ — -if  many  of  their  statements 
are  unintelligible  and  revolting  to  reason, 
there  are  many  in  the  Scriptures  which 
are  equally  so.  And  then  it  is  added,  that 
if  the  Scriptures  are  nevertheless  true,  *o 
may  the  BVEiem  dependent  on  the  Fathers 
be  true.  With  the  accustomed  lupprtsaio 
veri,  the  writer  has  carefully  concealed  two 
essential  points:  the  first  is,  that  the  rea- 
son why  we  receive  any  anparent  contra- 
dictions or  startling  prodigies  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, is  not  on  account  of  their  antecedent 
probability;  but  on  account  of  the  many 
and  convincing  proofs,  of  an  independent 
character,  that  the  Scripture  is  of  Divine 
origin.  Give  us  ihe  same  evidence  for  the 
Fathers,  and  except  where  they  really  con- 
tradict one  another,  (which  they  do  very 
plentifully,)  we  will  receive  them  too.  The 
second  is,  that  there  is  the  widest  possible 
diiTerence  between  the  miraculous  narra- 
tives of  Scripture  and  tbe  idle  legends  of 
the  Fathers — not  less  in  the  c^aroc/erof  the 
events  themselves,  than  in  the  tone  and  dioh- 
ntr  of  the  writers.  These  writers  have 
gone  yet  further.  We  have  neen  it  recently 
asserted,  that  there  is  as  much  reason  for 
rejecting  the  most  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity — nay,  Christianity  itself* — as 
for  rejecting  their  "Church  principles." 
That,  in  short,  we  have  as  much  reason  for 
being  iofidels  as  for  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  Apostolical  succession.  What  other  ef- 
fect such  reasoning  can  have  than  that  of 
compelling  men  to  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  between  infidelity  and  Popery,  and 
of  urging  them  to  make  a  selection  between 
the  two,  we  know  not.  The  author  of 
Tract  Number  Eighty-five,  colls  his  argu- 
ment a  "  kill-or-cure  remedy."  We  believe 
that  it  will  kill  in  either  case.  But  even  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  autbor  uses  these 
words,  we  arc  persuaded  it  will  "kill"  far 
more  than  it  will  "  cure."  Not  a  few  will 
say,  "  We  accept  your  reasoning  ;  you  are 
a  learned  man.  and  we  will  believe  as  you 
say,  that  you  have  no  more  to  say  in  behalf 
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of  the  Scriptures  than  in  behalf  of  your 
Church  principles  ;  and  as  we  see  that  what 
you  have  to  say  for  the  last  is  little  enough, 
you  will  excuse  us  for  rejecting  Christian- 
ity altogether.'*  Indeed,  we  fully  expect 
that,  as  a  reaction  of  the  present  extrava- 
gances— of  the  revival  of  obsolete  supersti- 
tions— we  shall  have  ere  long  to  fight  over 
affain  the  battle  with  a  modified  form  of  in- 
fidelity, as  now  with  a  modified  form  of  Po- 
pery. Thus,  probably,  for  some  time  to 
come,  will  the  human  mind  continue  to  os- 
cillate between  the  extremes  of  error ;  but 
with  a  diminished  arc  at  each  vibration ; 
until  the  gravitation  of  eternal  truth  shall 
at  last  prevail,  and  compel  it  to  repose  in 
the  centre. 

After  all,  the  greatest  enemies  of  those 
''good  but  greatly  erring  men,"  the 
Fathers,  are  their  modern  idolaters ;  who, 
by  exaggerating  their  claims,  compel  us  to 
prove  them  unfounded.  Most  certain  is 
It,  that  they  do  not  invest  either  themselves 
or  the  church  to  which  they  belonged,  with 
the  authority  which  their  modern  admirers 
would  fain  attribute  to  them ; — a  point 
which  the  reader  will  find  abundantly 
proved  in  Mr  Goode's  ample  citations  from 
them.  DailU  has  a  striking  passage  on 
this  point,  from  which  we  extract  a  single 
sentence  :  ''I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  if 
these  holy  men  could  now  behold  from  the 
mansions  of  blessedness  .  .  what  things 
are  done  here  below,  they  would  be  very 
much  ofifended  by  the  honors  which  men 
confer  upon  them  much  against  their 
wills  .  .  or  if  from  out  of  their  sepul- 
chres, where  the  relics  of  their  mortality 
are  now  laid  up,  they  could  but  make  us 
hear  their  (acred  voice,  they  would,  I  am 
very  confident,  sharply  reprove  us  for  this 
abuse,  and  would  cry  out  in  the  words  of 
Paul,  '  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  thinc;s  1  we 
also  were  men  of  like  passions  with  your- 
selves!*" 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  may  remark  that  it  is  a  suspicious 
circumstance,  that  the  authority  of  *' tra- 
dition" did  not  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  the  integrity  of  doctrine,  to  secure 
which  their  writers  would  restore  it.  No 
sooner  did  the  ancient  Church  assume  that 
perfect  form  to  which  the  Oxford  theolo- 

§ians  would  assimilate  the  modern,  than  it 
egenerated  into  Popery  :  it  no  sooner  be- 
came ripe,  according  to  their  notions  of 
ripeness,  than  it  became  rotten.  Of  course, 
we  have  no  difiiculty  in  accounting  for  the 
phenomenon  ;  there  was  continuity  in  the 
whole  process.  That  the  sun  which  had 
long  been  setting,  should  go  down,  and 
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leave  darkness  behind  it,  was  natural ;  but 
how  it  came  to  plunge  at  once  from  the 
zenith  into  the  ocean,  may  well  surprise 
us.  Two  things,  however,  are  clear.  One 
is,  that  this  marvellous  rule  of  faith  is  no 
security  at  all  against  corruption  ;  second- 
ly, it  appears  that  in  the  only  experiment 
ever  made  of  its  efiiciency,  it  instantly 
ended  in  it.  Its  advocates  can  be  consis- 
tent only  in  arguing  that  Romanism  is  not 
a  fearful  corruption,  but,  like  the  Church 
of  the  fifth  century,  still  a  harmonious  de- 
velopment.   To  this  it  is  coming. 

5.  We  had  intended  ofi^ering  some  ob- 
servations on  the  views  propounded  by  this 
School  on  the  important  subject  of  '*  Justifi- 
cation," and  the  related  topics.  But  cor 
space  warns  us  to  forbear,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  able 
discussions  in  the  volume  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ohio.  Sufiice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  views 
in  question  approximate  indefinitely  to 
those  of  Rome; — at  least,  if  there  be  any 
important  diflference,  it  depends  on  the  most 
subtle  refinements  and  the  most  unintelligi- 
ble distinctions.  Mr.  Newman's  "Lectures" 
on  the  subject  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
specimens  of  cloudy  metaphysics  ever 
given  to  the  public.  Most  unfairly  is  rea- 
son dealt  with  by  this  School.  In  general, 
they  dispense  with  it  altogether;  when 
they  do  appeal  to  it,  it  is  only  to  mock  it 
with  incomprehensible  subtleties.  Of  the 
two,  we  decidedly  prefer  their  mysticism 
to  their  metaphysics;  we  had  rather  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  faith  without  logic, 
than  be  insulted  by  a  logic  which  can  be 
received  only  by  faith.  It  at  least  saves 
much  fruitless  efi^ort  to  understand  what 
we,  after  all,  discover  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood. 

6.  In  addition  to  all  this,  many  iricjividual 
writers,  and  some  of  the  public  organs  of 
this  School,  have  put  forth  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  statememts,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  They 
together  constitute  Romanism,  almost  per- 
fect in  its  organs  and  lineaments,  but  of 
Lilliputian  dimensions.  We  shall  give  them 
miscellaneously. 

The  tracts  on  "  Reserve"  openly  plead 
for  a  method  of  exhibiting  Christianity,  or 
rather  a  method  of  vailing  it,  which  strong- 
ly reminds  one  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
writer  contends  for  the  ancient  disciplina 
arcanij  by  which  the  more  awful  mysteries 
were  "reserved"  for  the  initiated;  hot 
amongst  these,  with  a  plenitude  of  extra- 
vagance to  which  the  ancient  Chorch 
afllords  no  paralleli  ha  inclodes  aveii  the 
characteristic  doctrine  of  Chrisiimnily,  aid 
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the  "explicit"  and 
of  llie  Atonement.* 
casts  high  scorn  on  all  the  present 
utilitBrina"  methods  of  doing  g^ood — on 
cheap  churches  nnd  cheap  Bibles.  He 
disapproves  of  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
church  to  every  man's  door;  and  seems  to 
think  thai  nn  empty  church,  provided  it 
cost  enough  and  the  services  be  sufficienl- 
1y  magnificent,  will,  hv  a  sort  of  opus  ope- 
ratuiH,  bo  of  "incalculoble  efficacy."t  In 
Dpen  definnce  of  the  command  to  "  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  crenture,"  and  to  pro- 
claim the  truth  "  whether  men  will  hear  or 
whether  they  wil!  forbear;"  in  equal  defi- 
ance of  the  Apostles  themselves^ — -he  as- 
■urea  us  thai  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  mnke 
known  the  gospel  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  it,  lest  we  involve  them  in  deeper 
ttondemnation-t  We  must  not  give  aBihte, 
ve  presume,  unless  we  are  beforehand 
'guaranteed  that  it  will  be  rightly  used  ;  a 
"plan  very  much  like  that  "utiliinrinn"  be- 
nevolence wliicli  buttons  up  its  pockets, 
'and  will  not  bestow  a  farthing  till  quite 

No.  60.  "Sfcl.S.  On  Ike  luetitity  of  bringing 
Ikt  doctrint  of  till  Montmlnl." — ll*  "  ei- 
tit\  anil  promineai"  eibiliiiion  "  ii  evidenil]' 
lilB  opposed  lo  what  wo  consider  iho  teaching  of 
iripture,  nor  do  we  And  any  sanction  lor  jl  in  the 
SMpati.  If  lbs  Efiistles  orSi.  Paul  opptar  lo  favor 
K.  it  >■  oalf  at  Arst  sight."  "  In  >U  things  it  would 
^Mpeat  that  ibii  doclriae,  so  far  from  ils  beint; 
'Vrbat  i>  •iippoeed,  is  in  Tbci  tht  very  tiertt  of  iho 
^otd,  which  Solomon  says  '  i<  with  the  righteous,' 
«nid  '  the  corenaM,'  not  to  lie  lightly  spoken  of  by 
nan,  but  which  Ha  will  ihow  to  iheoi  that  feat 
iim." 

'^t  "For  if  the  election  of  chuiche«,  which,  fraui 
JCMnmodionsnru  and  eaaineis  of  neeesi  are  to  in- 
1«ke,  and  from  iheit  lillU  coil  pariaiianiore  ofa 
t|ow  «00l[iviag  Mpedienoy  than  of  a  generoui  love 
.t^God,  u  to  do  the  work  of  religion,  then  is  i( 
'  pwrseasy  to  win  loult  than  Sctipiuro  will  wnrrntit 
TJiU  la  luppoclng  ;"  and  he  addi  '*  that  we  linve  to 
"■*""ir  leu,  taiber  than  doing  goo-l,  wo  b«  breaking 
II  lioly  law  which  baili  coDimaadcd  thai  we 
tt  not  that  which  in  holy  to  tlie  dogi." — (p.  Hit.) 
"The  eSTect  of  the  Church  as  a  wilness,  Ihoiigli 
A  manntr  lUtitl  and  out  of  tight,  is  tomEibiiig 
irp  great  and  inealcutable,  or  which  I  would  ad- 
leeiha  following  initaoca.    Before    '      "    ' 
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grayer.     However   ihrse  may   have 
■ally  neglected,  or  hiddrn  in   an  uHknom  lengui, 
rio  Bitimating  what  ialluence   this   may 
on  oominon  people's  tninds  itatUii," — 

V  "■} 

ft"  Much  of  wiiBl  is  here  said  may  he  spplipd 
'  n  indisarim'iie  distribution  of  Bibles  and  reli- 
^_  J*  publieatioas.  We  must  not  eipeot  tbal  the 
Ktk  which  occasioned  our  Saviour  and  his  disci- 
's* 10  oiach  paint,  can  La  done  by  such  means. 
e  have  rather  to  look  with  awe  on  tliess  new 
saling* of  Providence  with  tnnnkind  .  .  ."  "That 
_ia  unprepared  cantiot  reoeive  the  '  truth,'  it  the 
IppoiatmenI  of  Qod  ;  but  our  aiiempting  lo  act 
leotniy  to  bi>  mode  of  aaiing  luay  be  produetlvo 
tfavU-MP-W) 


sore  that  the  "object  is  worthy,"  The 
utilitarian  thus  reserves  his  money  as  the 
writer  of  the  Trnct  would  reserve  his  Bibles. 
Alas!  for  St.  Paul  and  his  ignorant  col- 
leagues; we  fear  they  must  have  incurrtd 
much  guilt,  and  occasioned  much,  by  pro- 
claiming the  gospel  without  sufGciently 
considering  whether  it  would  be  rightly 
received  or  not.  They  seem  to  have  been 
but  poorly  provided  with  the  doctrine  of 
"  reserve  ;"  or,  if  they  had  it,  they  assured- 
ly "  reserved"  it.  ll  is  evidently  also  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  that  it  is  belter  to 
leave  the  heathen  in  utter  darkness  than 
attempt  their  conversion  by  any  "unauthor- 
ized" methods  or  irregular  zeal.  Men  had 
better,  one  would  suppose,  die  of  their 
spiritual  maladies  than  be  cured  empirical- 
ly^had  belter  not  go  to  heaven  at  oil,  than 
go  there  by  any  other  route  than  the  Via 
Media.     But  to  proceed  to  other  fncls. 

After  slating  the  early  or  original  opinion 
respectinft  Purgatory,  the  writer  of  the 
tract  professedly  ngoinaC  the  Romish  doc- 
trine says,  "  taken  in  the  men  letter  there  is 
little  in  it  against  which  wc  shall  be  able  to 
sustsia  formal  objections." 

Prayers  for  the  dead  are  openly  justified. 
The  practice,  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  is  Ca- 
tholic, and  apparently  Apostolical." 

While  the  Tracts  on  "reserve"  advo- 
cate B  very  cautious  and  measured  commti- 
nication  of  religious  truth,  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation is  to  be  given  in  the  shape  of  mul- 
tiplied symbols,  ll  is  hut  the  exchange  of 
one  sort  of  instruction  for  another,  and  ef- 
fects a  great  economy  of  time,  breath,  and 
labor.    As  the  philosophic  exile  found 
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SO  the  stupid  rustic  is  to  study  celestial 
wisdom  in  a  system  of  symbols;  though, 
aa  all  history  proves,  he  is  more  likely  to 
learn  superstition  than  religion  from  them. 
If  the  '■  Priests"  are  to  be  in  a  measure 
"dumb" — n'importe,  for  the  very  "stones 
in  the  wall"  are  to  "  cry  out,"  emblazoned 
a«  they  are  to  be  with  the  characters  of  a 
hieroglyphicnl  religion.  A  Journal  devoted 
to  the  sect,  has  given  us  its  views  on  the 
subject  in  an  article  on  "The  Church  Ser- 
vice." We  there  find  the  cross  called  a 
"sacramental  sign" — "a  holy  efiicacious 
symbol."  Yet,  with  the  exquisite  prudery 
of  the  new  doctrine  of  "  reserve,"  the 
writer  does  not  approve  of  the  cntcifix  in 
churches.  "  Doubtless,"  the  reader  will 
say,  "because  it  is  so  easily  abused  to 
superstition."  No  such  thing.  "  We  are 
no  advocates  of  the  crucifix,  at  all  events 
in  the  open  vtay  in  which  it  is  commonly 
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exhibited  abroad.  Even  pictures  of  the 
same  solemn  subject  strike  us  as  irreverent, 
and  should  at  least  be  always  vailed.  And 
we  would  not  hazard  an  unqualified  objec- 
tion even  against  the  crucifix  as  an  object 
for  very  private  contemplation,  under  cer- 
tain trying  circumstances;  say,  for  in- 
stance, a  surgical  operation.  The  crucifix 
openly  exhibited,  produces  the  same  sort 
of  uncomfortable  feeling  with  certain  Pro- 
testant exposures,  in  preaching  the  mystery 
it  represents."  But  with  equal  refinement, 
the  writer  highly  approves  of  the  image  of 
the  cross^  and  he  hopes  the  time  will  come — 
golden  age ! — "  when  no  English  church 
will  want  what  many  possess  already,  the 
image  of  the  cross,  in  some  place  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  to  assist  the  devotions 
of  the  worsnipper.  Let  us  multiply  the 
same  holy  and  efficacious  emblem  far  and 
wide*  There  is  no  saying  how  many  sins 
its  awful  form  might  scare,  and  how  many 
evils  avert."*  "  With  the  cross,"  proceeds 
the  writer,  "should  be  associated  other 
Catholic  symbols,  still  more  than  itself 
^anravTa  (fuvfroi;.  For  these,  painted  win- 
dows seem  to  furnish  a  suitable  place. 
They  should  at  all  events  be  confined  to  the 
most  sacred  portion  of  the  building.  Such 
are  the  iamb  with  the  standard;  the  de- 
scending dove ;  the  anchor  ;  the  triangle  ; 
the  pelican ;  the  Ix^u;  (fi^h),  and  others. 
Perhaps  the  two  or  three  last  mentioned,  as 
being  of  most  recondite  meaning,  should  be 
adopted  later  than  the  rest."  To  these  the 
writer  is  prepared  to  add  more,  when  the 
right  time  shall  come.  For  ourselves  we 
doubt  whether,  in  our  present  state  of  de- 
plorable spiritual  ignorance,  the  anchor  and 
the  triangle  may  not  prove  too  much  for  us. 
In  the  same  spirit,  this  writer  laments  the 
absence  of  anointing  at  Baptism  and  Con- 
firmation, as  the  *'  loss  of  a  privilege  ;"  and 
rejoices  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  custom 
in  the  coronation  service,  as  nothing  less 
than  an  "  example  of  providential  care  over 
the  Church."  Can  superstition  go  further  1 
He  elsewhere  tells  us  that  there  should  be 
"  more  special  decorations  of  the  church 
on  Festival  Days  ;  altar  coverings  and  pul- 
pit hangings  of  unusual  richness;  or  the 
natural  fiowers  of  the  season,  woven  into 
wreaths^  or  placed  according  to  primitive 
custom  on  the  altar.  These  should  be 
chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Festival."  "  White  flowers," 
proceeds  he  with  infinite  gravity,  "  are 
most  proper  on  the  days  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin,  as  emblematic  of  sinless  purity ; 
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purple  or  crimson  upon  the  several  saints* 
days  {except  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
perhaps  St.  Luke,)  to  sienif^  the  blood  of 
martyrdom ;  and  on  AlT  Saints'  days  and 
the  Holy  Innocents,  white  should  be  inter- 
mingled as  a  memorial  of  Virgin  inno- 
cence." '*  We  deprecate,"  proceeds  this 
exquisite  spiritualist,  ^^ forced  flowers,  which 
look  artificial ;  but  we  believe  that,  with  a 
liule  management^  natural  flowers  of  the 
proper  colors  may  be  found  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  suit- 
able occupation  for  the  Christian  population 
than  that  of  cultivating^  flowers  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  afterwards  arranging  them." 
Thus  the  practice  would  be  in  equal  degree 
an  encouragement  to  piety  and  market 
gardening. 

Neither  are  the  chandlers  forgotten: 
'^  two  lights  should  be  placed  upon  the 
altar."  "  These,"  he  thinks,  "  should  be 
lighted,  else  they  do  not  so  well  signify  the 
truth,  Christus  lux  mundi^  Truly  we  think 
they  but  indiflerently  express  this  truth, 
whether  lighted  or  not ;  but  he  does  not 
press  this  point,  though  disposed  to  think 
it ''  truly  Anglican." 

When  we  consider  not  only  the  number 
and  variety  of  these  proposed  **  embellish- 
ments," but  the  importance  attached  to 
them,  and  the  solemn  tone  in  which  they 
are  spoken  of,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
whither  we  are  tending.  If  the  views  of 
such  writers  prevail,  they  must  lead  to  an 
entire  subordination  of  what  is  spiritual  to 
what  is  ceremonial — and  religion  will  de- 
generate into  abject  superstition.  No 
wonder  that  the  country  is  infested  by  not 
a  few  young  *'  priests,  raving  about  thtir 
apostolic  succession  ;  founding  the  most 
absurd  pretensions  on  their  mere  sacerdotal 
character,  thou&rh  backed  neither  by  expe- 
rience nor  wisdom  ;  boasting  of  the  tbao- 
maturgic  powers  they  can  exert  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments;  contend- 
ing, not  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  but  for  wax  candles,  altar  cloths, 
chaplets,  crosses,  crucifixes,  and  mummery 
of  all  kinds  ; — at  the  same  time,  modestly 
consigning  all  Protestants  out  of  the  Epis- 
copal pale,  either  to  perdition  or  the  ^'  uo- 
covenanted  mercies ;  in  a  word,  exhibiting 
zeal  indeed,  but  zeal  that  is  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  any  other  of  the  Christian 
graces — zeal  that  is  not  even  on  speaking 
terms  with  knowledge,  faith,  or  charity. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  we  regret  to  say, 
in  his  recent  "  Charge,"  has  done  not  a 
little  to  fan  the  zeal  m  behalf  of  ceremo- 
nial. Though  in  great  part  eondemniBg 
the  Oxford  Tractisti,  and  aoTerely  repro- 
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ting  their  most  dangerous  innovations, 
yet  gives  such  space  anJ  imponance  to 
pertain  trumpery  matters  of  rilunl.  thai  we 
i'are  not  surprised  his  "Charge"  should 
]nre  been  claimed  on  the  whole  as  a  iri- 
Jamph  by  the  Oxford  parly.  If  we  have 
teen  rightly  informed,  his  Lordship  has 
Expressed  his  displeasure  thai  what  he  de- 
ligned  as  a  condemnation  of  ihat  party, 
tfaould  have  been  so  misconceived.  He  is 
(he  only  person,  we  suspect,  who  will  feel 
■ny  surprise  on  the  subject.  When  we  see 
kirn  expressing  such  anxiety  that  the  Ru- 
bric should  be  closely  adhered  to — laying 
#o  much  stress  on  the  merest  trifles — more 
Kverely  censuring  those  who  do  not  punc- 
tiliouslv  keep  to  the  Rubric,  even  in  points 
Tirtuaify  obsolete,  than  those  who  make 
WMUlhorized  additions  to  it — discussing 
tvilh  so  much  gravity  mailers  of  pulpit  eli- 
Aaette  and  clerical  costume — expressing 
Eis  wish  that  all  his  clergy  should  preach 
}n  whUt,  though  it  appears  he  hod  enjoin- 
ed those  of  Chester  to  preach  in  black— 
■flirming  thai  he  sees  "  no  harm"  in  the 
i|wo  wax  candles,  •pjovidtd,  strange  reason- 
fag  !  ihcy  are  not  lighted — sagely  declaring 
bis  approval  "  of  the  arrangement  lately 
ydopled  iu  several  churches,  by  which 
the  clergyman  looks  to  the  south 
Tcading  prnycrs,  and  lo  the  wtit  while  rcad- 
fng  lessons" — it  is  impossible  not  to  regard 
bim  as  too  nearly  allied  in  spirit  to  those 
vhom  he  condemns.  We  sincerely  thank 
%im,  however,  for  his  unequivocal  censure 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  poi 
errors  of  the  Tractisia,  and  shall  not 
ftraciously  ask  whether  it  might  not  1 

But  to  resume.  Not  less  signiGcanC  is 
ibe  altered  lone  in  which  these  ' 
•peak  of  those  errors  of  Popery,  which  they 
Itill  admit  to  be  such.  There  is  as  great  a 
^fierence  between  (heir  tone  and  that  of 
Ue  Reformers,  as  between  the  playful  lap 
iTpf  a  coqueite's  fan  and  the  vigorous  stroke 
iJBf  a  boatswain's  lash.  The  invocation  of 
^HkintB.these  writers  content  themselves  with 
'calling  "  a.  dangerous  practice,  as  lending 

Sive,  often  actually  giving,  to  creatures 
le  honor  and  reliance  due  to  the  Creator 
■lone."  Of  the  worship  of  images,  which 
'they  sofien  into  "honor  paid  to  images," 
Jii9y  say  only  that  "  it  is  dangerous  in  the 
nineducaied,  that  is,  of  the  great  part  of 
'Christians,"  Yet  they  profess  to  be  follow- 
ing Bishop  Hall.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
truly  remarks,  that  Bishop  Hall  calls  the 
'first  of  these  practices  "a  foul  supersti- 
tion i"  and  of  the  aecood,  saya,  "  not  mere- 
'iy  thst  it  is  dangerouB  to  aomt,  but  sinful 


in  all."  One  of  these  writers  elsewhere 
calls  these  and  other  things  "  uncatholic 
;uliariiies."  But  other  and  more  recent 
iters  have  gone  furiher,  and  almost  adopt- 
ed an  apologetic  tone.  The  BritisA  Critic, 
after  having  described  some  of  the  most 
hildish  and  absurd  superstitions  of  the 
niddle  ages— implying  ihe  grossest  idola- 
ry— merely  remarks— "Much  there  was 
vhich  sober  piety  cannot  sanction;  but  let 
IS  not  forget  what  was  holy  and  religious 
on  account  of  incidental  corruptions."  As 
well  might  a  polite  physician  assure  some 
patient  crusted  over  with  leprosy,  that  he 
feared  he  was  laboring  under  a  slight  cu- 

Equally  significant  are  the  approxima- 
ioDS  lo  Romish  usages  and  practices  in 
other  instances.  The  Tracts 
10  private  Christians  the  dedic 
ticular  days  lo  the  religio 
lion  of  deceased  saints  ;  and  have  furnish- 
ed a  model  service  in  honor  of  Bishop 
Ken,  after  the  pattern  of  an  office  in  the 
breviary  of  a  Roman  saint.  The  Journolist 
Just  quoted  goes  further,  and  is  evidently 
'Ined  to  think  that  the  saints  know  of 
prayers,  and  sensibly  feel  the  compli- 
ment of  commemorations.  "Days  and 
places,"  says  the  writer,  "  specially  dedi- 
cated to  the  saints,  are  means  to  us  of  com- 
munion with  them.  They  not  only  remind 
of  them,  and  lead  us  to  contemplate 
their  lives,  bui  they  give  ua  a  ipecial  inter- 
est in  the  prayers  which  those  bltssedtpir- 
its  offer  up  day  and  night  before  the  throne."* 

Alany  of  this  School  are  in  ecstasies  with 
ihe  riches  of  the  Romish  and  Parisian  Bre- 
viaries. They  have  also  for  several  years 
past  furnished  theirfollowcrs  with  an  "Ec- 
clesiastical Almanac,"  in  which  the  minute 
rules  of  ihe  Romish  Church  are  quoted,  as 
a  guide  to  individuals.  Some  of  them 
openly  plead  for  the  restoration  of  Monas- 
ticism  ;  and  others  have  not  obscurely  ex- 
pressed their  predilections  for  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  The  Reformation,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  spoken  of  as  all  but  a 
fearful  judgment :  we  are  told  that  the 
"  unproiestaniising  of  the  National  Churcb" 
is  an  object  well  worth  all  the  hazard  and 
billerness  which  may  attend  the  attempt; 
that  "  we  must  recede  more  and  more  from 
the  principles,  if  any  such  there  be,  of  the 
English  Reformation."!  ^If-  Fronde's  too 
famous  exclamation  is  adopted  by  not  a 
few— "Really,  1  hale  the  Reformers  and 
the  Reformaiioa  more  and  more  !"  In  per- 
fect accordance    with  all  this,  the  Revolu- 
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tion  of  1688  is  called  ''  rebellion  ;''  while, 
as  we  have  recently  seen,  some  have  put 
the  copestone  on  the  whole  system,  hy  ex- 
pressly denying  the  Right  of  Private  Judg- 
ment, and  vindicating  the  maxims  and 
practices  of  persecution. 

We  must  now  notice  some  of  the  general 
characteristics  and  tendencies  of  this 
School. 

I.  It  is  a  very  suspicious  circumstance, 
that  the  whole  system  tends  to  the  increase 
of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Episcopal 
Clergy.  This  is  the  case  with  the  princi- 
pal doctrines  themselves, — apostolical  suc- 
cession, the  thaumaturgic  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  as  exclusively  administered  by 
themj  the  restriction  of  the  name  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  *'  Church"  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  exercise  their  functions. 
The  same  result  may  be  calculated  upon, 
in  proportion  as  Christianity  is  transmitted 
into  a  religion  of  rites  and  symbols.  As 
such  rites  and  symbols  become  the  ob- 
jects of  awful  veneration  and  superstitious 
dependence,  (as  they  are  sure  to  do,  con- 
joined with  the  convenient  system  of  '*  re- 
serve," and  the  inculcation  of  an  *'  implicit 
faith,'')  the  people  will  look  to  the  hiero- 
phants  who  perform,  or  exhibit  them,  as 
the  very  arbiters  of  their  eternal  destiny. 

Such  a  tendency  is  further  fostered  by 
*the  blind,  unquestioning  acquiescence  in 
the  Priests*  dicta  which  these  writers  so 
strongly  enjoin.  Their  deluded  victims 
Will  do  well  to  remember  the  old  and  quaint 
saying,  that*' though  they  may  believe  by 
proxy,  they  must  be  damned  in  person." 

The  same  general  tendency  is  observa- 
ble, if  we  consider  how  earnestly — almost 
exclusively — these  doctrines  are  insisted 
upon  by  the  writers  of  this  School.  Mar- 
vellous, indeed,  is  the  difference  in  this  re- 
spect between  the  Apostles  and  these  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles.  The  former  are  in- 
tent— almost  exclusively  intent — on  those 
great  themes  which  render  the  gospel  **glad 
tidings ;''  the  latter,  almost  as  exclusively, 
in  magnifying  their  office; — the  former  ab- 
solutely forget  themselves  in  their  flocks  ; 
the  latter  wellnigh  forget  theij  flocks  in 
themselves: — the  former,  if  they  tbuoh,on 
the  clerical  office  at  all,  are  princifially  in- 
tent on  its  spiritual  qualification^  and  du- 
ties ;  the  latter  on  its  prerogatives  and  pow- 
ers.* To  hear  these  men  talk,  one  would  im- 
agine that,  by  a  similar  infrspov  icporspov  with 
that  of  the  simple-minded  monk,  who  *' de- 
voutly thanked  God  that  in  his  wisdom  he 

*  The  first  volume  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  coDtains 
no  less  than  eight  distinct  papers  on  *' apostolical 
succession''  alone. 
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had  always  placed  large  riven  near  lareo 
towns,'*  they  supposed  the  Church  of  Chntt 
to  be  created  for  the  sole  use  of  tho  clergy; 
and  the  doctrine  of  '^apostolical  succession'' 
to  be  the  final  cause  of  Christianity. 

The  tendency,  in  question  is  most  suspi- 
cious I  but  we  are  far  from  charging  the  chief 
founders  of  this  School  with  the  sordid  aims 
of  priestcraft,  although  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that,  with  many  of  their  followers,  an 
unconscious  bias  in  this  direction  affords  the 
true  solution  of  their  conduct.  Some  of 
them,  we  fear,  are  not  altogether  uncon- 
cious  of  the  bias. 

2.  The  next  characteristic  of  the  system 
is,  that  it  tends  to  rob  Christianity  of  its 
chief  glory  as  a  spiritual  and  moral  institute, 
and  to  render  it  a  system  of  mere  formal- 
ism— to  substitute  for  the  worship  founded 
on  intelligent  faith,  a  devotion  which  is  a 
species  of  mechanism,  and  rites  which  op- 
erate as  by  magic.  The  doctrine  of  Apos- 
tolical succession  itself,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  respectable  than  that  of  the  hereditary 
sanctity  of  the  Brahminical  caste  ;  while  the 

f»rayer-mills  of  the  Tartars  afford  a  fair  il* 
ustration  of  the  doctrine  of  sacramental 
efficacy.  The  stress  laid  on  rites  and  sym- 
bols, and  outward  observances,  and  the  at- 
tempt indefinitely  to  multiply  them,  tend 
the  same  way.  It  is  true,  that  as  reliiion 
appeals  to  every  part  of  a  man's  complex 
nature,  rites  and  symbols  have  their  use, 
and  are  not  to  be  neglected.  Still,  whether 
they  be  beneficial  or  not,  will  entirely  de- 
pend on  the  place  they  hold  in  the  system. 
The  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  as  if  in 
wise  jealousy  of  a  tendency  which  may  be 
so  easily  abused,  has  confined  the  ceremo- 
nial of  his  religion  within  the  straitest  lim- 
its :  while  no  element  of  our  nature  which 
can  be  subordinated  to  religious  use  is  whol- 
ly neglected,  each  is  appealed  to  only  in 
the  precise  degree  in  which  it  can  be  ren- 
dered tributary  to  the  great  object.  Would 
that  all  who  have  taught  this  religion  had 
taken  this  significant  intimation  of  super- 
wisdom  as  their  guide !  As  the  history  of 
corrupt  religion  shows,  nothing  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  to  prevent  the  material  from  cor- 
rupting the  spiritual — the  senses  and  the  im- 
agination from  assuming  an  undue  influ- 
ence. Let  the  balance  be  destroyed,  and 
the  ritual  and  symbolical  is  immediately 
substituted  for  religious  sentiment  and 
emotion.  Let  rites  and  symbols  be  multi- 
plied, perpetually  insisted  upon — made  un- 
duly prominent — and  spiritual  truth  will  be 
forgotten ;  they  produce  an  effect  on  the 
great  doctrines  which  they  are  professedly 
employed  to  illustratOi  awiogoae  with  thai 
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■  minute  aystem  of  casuielry  produ 
>  on  our  views  of  moralily.  Lei  hut  ihc 
freal  principles  of  a  noble  ond  ennobling 
lyatem  of  ElhicB  be  Bincerely  received,  one 
Lire  may  be  snfely  left  to  deter 
modes  io  which  they  are  to  be 
•pplied  in  particular  casea  ;  it  will  choose  to 
'  '  ise!  of  what  is  great,  generous  and 

noas,  raiher  rhnn  asic  just  how 
■nucii  is  scrupulously  lawful.  But  let  the 
casuist  come  wilh  his  scale  and  weights,  or 
^is  foot-rule,  aad  determine  within  how 
many  grains  an  action  is  of  being  strictly 
unlawful,  or  how  far,  to  an  inch,  we  may 
proceed  in  a  certain  direction  without  com- 
cailting  crime  : — under  what  circumstance 
'a,  man  may  consider  himself  not  absolutely 
compelled  to  do  what  his  noblest  instincts 
Aetl  him  he  ought  to  do,  and  in  what  way  he 
nsy  obey  ihe  letter  of  a  law  and  violate  its 
■pirit ;  nnd  the  essence  of  morality  is  gone 
J— il  is  well  if  even  the  form  be  retained.  It 
much  the  same  with  Religion  and  its  ri- 
tnal.  Let  but  the  great  doctrines  be  fully 
And  adequately  received,  and  little  need  be 
kid  nn  the  ritual;  it  will  adjust  itself.  But 
r  a  man  he  taught  (especially  after  acquieit- 
jing  in  the  doctrine  of  "  reserve,"  and  be- 
ing told  that  implicit  faith  will  answer  the 
Surpose  very  well)  to  gaze  in  stupid  won- 
er  on  an  exhibition  of  rites  and  symbols, 
irbether  it  be  on  the  gorgeous  and  solid 
jBagniiicenceof  the  Romish  Church,  or  the 
Jnimic  gilt  and  tinsel  of  our  Puseyites — let 
lim  be  taught  to  make  much  of  wax-candles 
lumt  at  noon-day— the  cross  of  the  criici- 
JU— painted  windows— garlands  of  flow- 
■««,  triangles,  and  fishes — vestments,  black 
iuid  white — pulpit-hangings  and  nltnr-cloths 
^—postures  and  atlitudeH — and  his  religion 
Mands  B  chance  of  being  about  as  much 
>rlh  ns  that  of  him  who  was  thus  praised 
Dr.  Johnson:  "He  never  passes  a 
iliurch  without  pulling  off  his  hat — ibis 
■how*  he  has  good  principles."  Let  his 
^tention  be  principally  or  much  directed  to 
le  things,  and  the  process  of  degenera- 
f  inevitable.  It  was  so  with  the  ancient 
'burch,  which  we  are  now  so  earneally  ex- 
lOrteJ  to  lake  as  our  model.  No  one  can 
vad  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  without 
fKling  that  they  gradually  became  more  in- 
jtent  on  the  circuraslaotinls  of  religion  than 
^  the  essence  of  it ;  more  solicitous  about 
.(be  modes  in  which  religious  duties  should 
K  performed,  than  about  the  spirit  of  them. 
3t  is  all  over  wilh  religion  when  this  is  the 
•ise.  Tho  process  of  corruption  is  soon 
{lomplete.  The  next  thing  is  lo  count  our 
prayers — lo  measure  the  value  of  devotions 
olely  by  their  frequency,  their  length  by 


the  dial,  or  their  number  by  the  beadi— ^ 
consider  thai  if  a  man  is  holy  who  saya  a 
hundred  prayers  a-day,  he  is  twice  as  holy 
who  snys  two  hundred  {  and  that  if  he  who 
fasts  four-aod-lwenty  hours  has  some  merit, 
he  who  fasts  eighl-and-forty  has  twice  as 

3.  Another  signal  characteristic  of  this 
School  is  its  disposition  to  vilify  and  tra- 
duce reason.  They  do  well  to  hate  it ;  for, 
as  Hobbea  well  said,  "when  reason  is 
against  a  man,  a  man  will  be  against  rea< 
son."  Reason,  they  feel,  is  their  implaca- 
ble foe,  and  blinded  indeed  it  must  be  be- 
fore it  will  admit  iheir  pretensions.  "My 
Lord  Understanding's  house,"  says  John 
Bunyan,  "  was  too  light  for  ihe  Prince  of 
Darkness,  and  he  therefore  built  a  high 
wall  to  darken  all  the  windows." 

In  inviting  us  to  lay  down  our  reason, 
ihey  remind  us  of  the  wotf  who  counselled 
ihe  sheep  to  get  rid  of  their  watch-doga. 
Their  constant  plan  is  lo  inveigh  against  the 
sin  of  "rationalism,"  as  they  call  ii,  in  rela- 
lion  to  the  "mysleries,"  of  religion — by 
which  they  mean  any  tendency  lo  question 
(fitir  dogmas.  They  thus  avail  themselvea 
both  of  ihe  prejudice  aoainst  ihe  first  lerm^. 
and  of  the  awe  inspired  by  ihe  second.  Thai 
there  are  "mysteries"  both  in  philosophy 
and  religion  about  which  it  is  irrational  to 
speculate,  is  true  ;  but  we  receive  ihem, 
though  not  on  intrinsic,  yet  on  sufficient  ev- 
idence ;  and  reason  is  still  judge  as  to 
whether  that  evidence  be  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify their  reception,  though  it  be  not  able  to 
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of  God  is  a  great  mystery;  but  if 
we  do  not  admit  it,  we  muit  admit  manifold 
contradictions  and  absurdities: — the  per- 
mission of  evil  is  n  great  mystery  j  but  it 
would  do  us  no  good  lo  deny  its  existence 
as  a  matter  of  fact : — Christianity  is  ilself 
full  of  mystery  ;  bul  we  receive  it  on  proofs 
BO  manifold  and  various,  that  we  feel  it  im- 
possible to  resist  ihem.  Give  us  similar 
reasons  for  believing  "npostoHcal  succes- 
sion," and  we  faithfully  promise  thai  it  la 
not  ils  being  a  mystery  that  shall  startle  us. 
But  to  hoodwink  our  renson,  and  receive 
any  absurdity  without  examination,  because 
sorele  piece  of  solemn  inanity  shakes  his 
head,  and  assures  us  it  is  too  awful  to  reason 
about,  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  Yet  this  it 
ihe  continual  artifice  employed  to  protect 
iha  "Church  principles,'  and  imposes,  we 
have  no  doubt,  upon  thousands.  We  have 
already  adduced  some  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  this  species  of  logical  artifice.  "Be- 
ware how  you  rationalize  on  these  great 
truths,"  is  the  constant  cry — "how much 
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better  is  it  to  obey  tban  to  speculate — to  be- 
lieve than  to  reason !"  A  plain  understanding 
would  say — "  Both  very  well  in  their  place, 
reverend  sir ;  what  God  hath  joined  togeth- 
er let  no  man  put  asunder :  (  think  it  better 
to  believe  than  to  reason,  when  I  have  rta" 
son  to  believe  that  God  has  spoken ;  I  think 
it  better  to  reason  than  to  believe,  when  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  only  Dr.  Pu- 
sey  or  Mr.  Newman."  In  fact  this  artifice  is 
itself  the  highest  insult  to  reason,  since  it 
in  solves  a  quiet  assumption  of  the  whole 
question  in  dispute — namely,  whether  the 
mysteries  of  the  Oxford  Tract  School  are 
supported  by  the  evidence  which  proves 
that  they  are  worthy  of  being  believed  in 
spite  of  their  transcendental  character.  Of 
course  the  Papist  uses  the  same  plea  for  his 
transubstantiation.  Doubtless  even  the 
Egyptian  priest  of  ancient  times  often  used 
the  same  plea,  when  he  had  to  defend  the 
divinity  of  '*  cats  and  onions"  against  the  ra- 
tionalists of  those  days,  at  whom  he  would 
unquestionably  shake  his  head,  and  tell  them 
how  superior  after  all  was  faith  to  logic! 
About  as  reasonable  is  the  defence  which 
the  Oxford  writers  employ,  and  about  as 
reasonable  the  dogmas  for  which  it  is  re- 
sorted to.  *' The  first  principle,  or  univer- 
sal axiom,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  of  modern 
revivers  of  Church  principles,  is  the  abjura- 
tion of  that  integrity  of  reason  to  which  the 
inspired  writers  always  appeal,  and  of  which 
they  enjoin  the  exercise  and  culture.  *  * 
*  To  doubt  is  a  sin.  To  adduce  evidence, 
given  in  relation  to  common  facts  of  history, 
and  to  judge  of  it  according  to  the  common 
rules  of  historical  inquiry,  is  to  be  a  ^  ra- 
tionalist.' To  distrust  the  pretensions  of 
St.  Dunstan,  or  the  genuineness  of  the  'True 
Cross,'  is  an  ofi^ence  as  grievous  as  to  reject 
the  Trinity ;  both  are  disobedience^^*. 

4.  Amongst  other  characteristics  which 
belong  to  these  writers  in  common  with  the 
Romish  Church,  we  must  reluctantly  include 
a  tendency  to  the  use  of  "  pious  frauds." 
Let  not  the  reader  be  startled.  We  do  not 
charge  them  with  such  wholesale  forgeries, 
such  magnificent  crimes,  as  those  which 
were  perpetrated  and  justified  by  some  of 
their  venerated  Fathers.  As  their  whole 
system  is  Romanism  in  miniature,  so  it  is  in 
this  respect  also.  They  do  not,  as  the  an- 
cients did,  write  books,  and  inscribe  them  at 
once  with  some  venerable  name  to  make 
them  pass  current.  They  do  not  draw  a 
bill  of  doctrines,  and  indorse  it  with  the 
name  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  or  Hooker. — 
Neither  do  we  charge  them  with  actual  in- 
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terpolatioDS  of  ancient  works.  Sach  things 
cannot  well  be  managed  in  these  days  of 
'^unreserved  communication  of  knowMge** 
There  is  as  much  difierence  in  point  of 
audacity  between  the  ''pious  fraadt"  of 
ancient  days  and  the  humble  imitations  of 
Oxford,  as  between  open  burglary  and  petty 
larceny — between  forgery  on  a  large  scale 
and  passing  a  bad  sixpence.    Bat  with  the 
little  arts  of  fraudulent  misrepresentatioD, 
they  do  in  our  judgment  ptand  chargeable. 
They  are  well  skilled,  as  Mr.  Taylor  ex- 
presses it,  "  in  packing  their  evidence/'  and 
"  in  schooling  their  witnesses."    They  can 
leave  out,  if  they  do  not  put  in — insniate  a 
plausible  sentence  or  two  from  a  qnalifyiiig 
or  refractory  context,  and  manage  commas 
and  colons  to  admiration.    Some  ingenioai 
examples  of  this  literary  joinery  may  be 
found  in  M'llvaine's  work,  (p.  232.)    For 
instance,  they  cite  a  passage  from  the  Ho- 
milies, which  appears  not  unfriendly  to  a 
doctrine  they  affirm ;  but  on  reference  to 
the  original,  it  is  found  that  they  have  ta- 
ken only  the  beginning  and  en^of  the  pan* 
graph,  the  intermediate  part  which  thaf 
ave  omitted,  being  altogether  against  d; 
but  no  breaks — asterisks— dots — or  other 
indications — are  employed,  to  suggest  that 
there  has  been  any  solution  ''of  continuity* 
in  the  citation  i  on  the  contrary,  the  disj^ 
membra  are  represented  as  so  immediately 
connected,  that  they  are  separated  only  by 
a  semicolon  !    Similar  traces  of  unfairness 
are  most  conspicuous  in  their  construction 
of  those  curious  things  they  call  the  Cate- 
na  Patrum,  by  which  they  attempted  to 
prove  something  like  a  catholic  consent  of 
"  testimony,  on  the  part  of  the  writers  in 
the  later  English  Church,"  to  their  peculiar 
doctrines.    Some  of  these  citations  are  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  the  purpose ;  others 
most  vague  and  indistinct ;    others,  rent 
from  their  context,  are  made  to  convey  t 
meaning  never  designed  by  their  authors; 
others  may  be  confronted  by  citations  from 
the  very  same  writers  equally  or  more  ex- 
plicit the  other  way ;  while  the  many  di- 
vines of  opposing  sentiments  are  passed  by 
altogether.     Such   is  the   argument  from 
consent.    On  the  same  principles  it  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  con- 
struct a  Catena  on  the  other  side — and  in 
fact  we  have  seen  more  than  one  equally 
conclusive.    But  we  need  say  no  more  on 
this  point,  Mr.  Goode  having  so  efifectnally 
exposed  the  attempt  that  even  his  reviewer 
now  abandons  it.     "In  whatever  way," 
says  Mr.  Goode,  "  we  may  be  enabled  to 
account  for  it,  certain  it  is  thai  tftilA  to 
been  somficed^  and  the  authority  of  great 
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pleaded  in  behalf  of  a  syBtem  Id  dc 
t  enlitled  to  such  proteclion." 
'f  [he  uoscrupulous  uae  by  these  writers 
"lO  vulgarest  arts  of  aophislry,  we 
aay  Qotbio^.  Enormous  examples 
principii,  aupprtssio  pen,  and  al- 
every  other  species  of  logical  delio' 
quency,  have  been  given  in  preceding  arli' 
cleSjOr  in  the  present.  But  examples  ol 
all  will  be  found  in  Number  Ninety  itself; 
that  singular  monumeni— not  artpermnius 
certainly,  for  it  is  ■'  brass"  itself — of  logical 
Pettifogging. 

We   question,    however,  whether  these 
irrilershave  not  derived  still  more  service 
rem   that    obscure,   imposing,   and    truly 
Delphic    style,   of  which,  as    Archbishop 
Whalely  says,  the  "eflect  is  to  convey 
first  (o  ordinary  readers  a  striking  imprt 
kion,  with  an  appearance  of  being  perfectly 
'bitelligiblc  at  the  lirst  glance,  but  to  becoi 
^ore  obscure  and  doubtful  at  the  seco 
pance,  and  more  and  more  bo,  the  more 
tentively  it  is  studied  by  a  reader  of  cli 
tnderetnnding;  so  as  to  leave  him  utterly 
I   doubt,    at  the  last,  which    of    several 
Beaoing*)  it  is  meant  to  convey,  or  whether 
ioy  at  all."     •     •     •     This  is  especially 
(he  case  with  the  tracts  on  "  Reserve"  and 
"Mysticism,"  of  which    it    may   he    truly 
aid  that  they  seem  to  have  been  written 
■fier  preferring,  and  obtaining,  a  plei 
Answer  to  that  prayer — 


The  one  writer  is  most  "  reserved  on 
keserve,"  and  the  other  moat  "  mystical  or 
mysticism."  Seldom  is  any  thing  said 
plainly  and  absolutely,  but  with  a  perpel- 
ually  tortuous  and  guarded  expression 
Scarcely  two  sentences  are  found  logelhei 
Vithout  a  "  so  to  speak,"  or  "  as  it  were," 
'  if  BO  be,"  or  "  it  may  be  after  a  cer- 
secret  manner,"  &c.  Thus,  endeavor- 
ing to  prove  our  Lord's  systematic  conceal- 
nent  of  his  miracles,  the  writer  on  "re- 
»erve"  says  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
id,  "  even  here  it  would  appear  as  if 
as  somehow  a  sort  of  sccni  character 
llie  miracle."  Another  specimen. 
Notwithstanding  that  a  spirit  of  true  cha- 
fity  has  n  natural  desire  to  communicate 
bsclf,  and  is  of  all  things  the  most  expan- 
>!ve  and  extending,  yet  in  all  such  cases 
^of  good  men]  wo  may  still  perceive  the 
bdwelling  of  Christ  in  them,  still  Bceking, 
a*  it  ioert,  to  hide  himself ;  for  1  think  they 
.11  marked  by  an  Inclination,  as  far  as 
I  ia  possible,  of  retiring  and  shrinking 
^  )ia  public  view."  "The  Fathers,"  he 
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lelU  as,  "  suppose  that  our  blessed  Lord  tg, 
as  it  were,  throughout  the  inspired  ivritings, 
hiding  and  concealing  himself,  and  going 
about  (if  t  may  so  speak  reverently)  seek- 
ing to  whom  he  may  disclose  himself." 
There  are  numberless  passages  of  this 
kind,  which  may  mean  any  thing  the  inter- 
preter is  pleased  to  imagine  ;  although  in 
reality  they  contain  nothing  but  very  pioos- 
sounding  nonsense,  which  would  have  been 
i]uite  in  character  in  Jacob  Bilhmen  or 
Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

Thus,  "bo  to  speak,"  and  "as  it  were," 
the  author  often  seems  to  say  something, 
when  in  reality,  and  without  any  "so  to 
speak"  or  "as  it  were,"  he  says  nothing. 
His  style  perpetually  reminds  us  of  Bar- 
dolph's  explanation  of  the  word  accommO' 
dated.  "Accommodated;  that  i',  when  a 
man  is,  ns  they  sny,  accommodated  j  or, 
when  a  man  is — being— whereby — he  may 
be  thought  to  be  accommodated  ;  which  is 
an  excellent  thing." 

Should  any  be  disposed  to  charge  na 
with  treating  grave  subjects  over-lightly, 
we  have  to  reply, _/trj',  that  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  this  is  just  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  maxim  of  Horace  applies, 
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secondly,  that  we  recommend  the  objectors 
to  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Eleventh  of 
Pascal's  Lettres  Provineiales,  in  which  he 
shows  Qu'on  pent  rcf  titer  par  dea  railleries 
les  erreurs  ridicules  ;  thirdly,  that  amongst 
the  Christian  privileges  of  which  our  oppo- 
nents would  deprive  us,  we  trust  ihey  do 
not  intend  to  include  what  Ben  Jonson  calls 
our  "  Christian  liberty  of  laughing"  at 
ivhat  ia  laughable  j  fourthly,  that  if  they 
would  have  us  repress  our  mirth,  it  must  be 
by  exhibiting  a  system  of  doctrines  less  ir- 
resistibly comic;  and  lastly,  thnt  wo  are 
perfectly  aware  that  the  artilice  of  incul- 
cating "  an  awful  and  reverential  manner" 
of  treating  absurdities  such  as  those  on 
which  we  have  animadverted,  is  the  ap- 
proved receipt,  as  the  history  of  all  super- 
stition shows,  of  sanctifying,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  timid  and  the  credulous,  the 
most  fcormous  deviations  from  truth  and 
common  sense.  Nor  is  it  amongst  the 
leaat  causes  of  the  disgust  we  have  felt  in 
perusing  the  writings  of  this  School,  that 
their  authors,  even  while  propounding  doc- 
trinea  which  are  equally  insulting  lo  the 
Bible  and  to  human  reason,  and  defending 
them  by  methods  which  arc  disgraceful  to 
morality,  have  yet  been  able  to  maintain 
that  sanctimonious  air,  thai  pious  gravity, 
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which  distiDguish  certaiD  writers  of  the  CLEVERNESS. 

school  of  Loyola.       ,    ,       .  ,                  ,  a  tale  by  mks.  s.  c.  hall. 
We  must  not  conclude  without  pointing 

out  to  the   reader   the  works   which,  in  our  From  Ch«nW  fidinburgh  JoumaL 

judgment,  furnish  the  best  confutation  of  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^i^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^,i  j,^. 
the  tenets  of  the  Oxford  School.  These  f^i  yjnage  than  East-court ;  its  fine  old  manor- 
are,  Archbishop  W hately's  Essays  on  the  house,  combining  the  architecture  ofhalf  a  doz- 
Kingdom  of  Christy  (a  truly  admirable  en  reigns,  bound  together  by  ivy,  the  growth  of 
work  ;)  Goode's  Rule  of  Faith^  which  is  at  least  two  centuries ;  its  straffgling  grotesque 
learned  and  full :    M^Ilvaine's   Rome  and  houses,  with  high  gables  and  tall  chimneys, 

Oxford,  and  Taylor's  Ancient  ChrisHanUy—  [^"^^^  ^^J?  ^^?  "-^^^  ^7  broad  yew  hedges,  cut 

^r  u«*i     e     V.'  \.        u^i      J          1.  here  and  there  mto  various  patterns — owls,  and 

of  both  of  which  we  have  already  spoken;  peacocks,  and  arches,  where  small  birds' had 

and  Mr.  Lindsay  Alexander's  learned  and  Jested  time  out  of  mind, 

able  work,  just  published,  entitled  Anglo-  Yes ;    East-court  uas  a   pleasant   village. 

Catholicism  not  Apostolical.  There  was,  in  the  centre  of  a  sort  of  common 

Meantime  we  await   the   progress    and  green  !hat  flanked  one  side,  apond, large  enough 

issue  of  the  great  contest  without  appro-  J^®"V*^®„^*  K^^  dignity  of  being  termed  "a 

hension.    Terrible  as  are  these  hurricanes  *^!?^:    .^"t  ^^  people  of  East-court  having 

e        s.                                                L     •;    .  ongmally  been  an  unambitious  race,  were  sat- 

of  controversy,  pernicious  as  may  be  their  ^^^^  ^(^  ^he  pond  should  be  simply  called  a 

immediate  enects  on  the  faith  of  some  and  pond— and  a  beautiful  pond  it  was.    Two  noble 

the  temper  of  many — ^they  serve  from  time  vnliows  extended  their  branches  nearly  to  the 

to  time  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  ren-  water's  midst,  and  a  clump  of  mingled  holly,  and 

der  it  salubrious.     Let  us  but  be  true  to  tapering  feathery  birch,  was  so  beautiful  in  its 

ourselves,  and  we  have  no  fear  lest  we  g'?^^  ^"^  ^^1°/'  ^?^  .^^^^^V^^'^f/,*""^.^? 

.kr^.,1/1  kJit  •«  ;.««r^i«,^ri  "  40.  .,o-*  ♦k^  -♦-^^  milcs  to  sketch  it:  a  fact  which  the  old  landlord 

should  be  »re-involved,    to  use  the  strong  ^^  ^^  ..^hree  Bee-Hives"  repeated  several 

language  of  Milton,      in  that  pitchy  cloud  times  each  day  of  his  life,  forgetting  altogether, 

of  infernal   darkness,  in   which   we   shall  good  old  soul,  that  everyone  in  East-court  was 

never  more  see  the  sun  of  Divine  Truth  aware  of  a  circumstance  so  flattering  to  the 

again,  never  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawn,  beauty  of  their  long-loved  home.    The  cottages 

never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sincr."  ^^  East-court  were  bo  disposed,  as  to  add  to  the 

Let  us  never  forget  that  Christianity  was  f""^^  of  the  larger  dwellings-pretty  white  and 

^\^^*^A    ^^A    k«-   ««.^-«-.   .,^     :«    -.•!  brown  erections :  the  walls  as  white  as  lime  snd 

planted,  and    has  grown   up,   in   storms,  j^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^ .  ^„^  ^^e  dark-brown 

Discussion  IS  always  favorable  to  it,  and  thatch  nearly  covered  by  those  sweet  and  beau- 
has  ever  been  so.  Let  the  wintry  blast  tiful  climbers  which  belong  of  right  to  the  cot- 
come.  It  will  but  scatter  the  sere  leaves,  tage  homes  of  England.  On  the  very  summit 
and  snap  off  the  withered  branches ;  the  ofwa  abrupt  coniced  hill,  that  sprung  up  sudden- 
giant  tree  will  only  strike  its  roots  deeper  ^V  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  °^  ^®  manor-house,  was  a  wind- 

into  the  soil,  and  in  the  coming  spring-time  ""i"'  '''*^^'^'^.^^*^?'^?l^'?'^  "^1  enow-white 

,..,♦  r«,»k  -  .Lk^.r^i;.^^  ««^  ^-♦iLj  sails;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  olherside, 

put  forth  a  richer  foliage  and  extend  a  more  ^^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^  venerable  trees,  stood  East- 

grateful  snaae.  court  church  with  the   adjoining    parsonage- 
house.    There  were  but  few  shops  at  East-court, 

for  the  village  was  only  three  miles  from  the 

country  town.    But  the  very  shops  partook  of 
the  picturesque  character  ot  this  truly  English 

The  Aerial  Machiwe.— "What  think  ye,  Tam-  hamlet;  and  many  persons  declared  that  there 

mas,  o*  this  new  faughet  project  o*  flcein  through  never  was  so  quiet,  so  venerable,  and  yet,  wilh- 

the  air  like  a  wild  dock  ;  is'na  it  a  maiat  exiraor-  al,  so  cheerful  a  village  as  East-court,  or,  as  the 

dinary  thing,   man?"    -Naething  vera   startlin'  yg^y  old   people   called  it,  " East-court  o'  the 

about  It  ava,  Archie.      Auld  as  I  am,  I  expect  to  tt:i])9 

live  to  see  the  day  ween,  wi*  a  wee  steam-engine        t*'    •   U4  _^ii  i u       r  i     -n  *u  .i 

aneath  my  oxter,  and  a  p;nny  worth  o'  coals  in  my  ^^  "^'^^  well  be  a  cheerful  village  ;  the  gentle- 

coat  pouch.  1  mak  a  tripe  to  Kalmarneock,  and  ™^.  w^<>  resided  m  the  manor-house  was  a 

come  back  within  half  an  hour  !    Wonderfu'  I  nae-  magistrate,  and  landlord  of  every  adjacent  dwell- 

thing  would  surprise  me  noo-a-days,  gift  it  gf arena  mg.    He  was,  m  all  acts  of  love  and  charity,  a 

an  advertisement  frae  the  man  in  the  moon,  o'  second  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley;    and  had  a 

furnished  lodgings  to  let,  or  a  project  to  a  big  half-  brother,  a  physician,  who  had  one  wing  of  the 

way  house  atween  his  domicile  and  the  yerth." —  old  manor-house  fitted  up  as  a  surgery  and  dis- 

Scotch  Paper,  pensary ;  but  he  never  took  fee  for  advice,  or 

CoPTEioHT.^A  deputation  of  booksellers  and  payment  for  medicine,  from  any  human  being ; 

literary  men  waited  onM.  Guizot  a  few  days  ago,  fflinf-at  least  so  it  would  ajpnear,  from  the 

and  presented  to  him  a  note  on  the  best  means  of  alacrity  with  which  he  dispensed  both— that  he 

suppressing  book    piracy.     They  suggested  the  ^as  under  particular  obligation  to  all  who  took 

expediency  of  acknowledging  the  copyright   in  his  prescriptions,  and  was  never  happy  after  a 

France  of  all  works  poblished  by  ibreigners  in  babv  was  bom  in  the  parish  until  it  was  vaocin- 

dieir  respective  countries.— fzasiinfr.  ateci.    It  was  rare  indeed,  to  meet  with  such 
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men  u  the  eqiiire  and  )iis  good  brother.  Well 
might  East-court  be  the  vury  paradise  of  Eng- 
liin  villages.  I  liavo  said  noihingoPthe  ri^cior; 
but  certninly,  unless  he  had  carerully  bbored 
in,  and  pruned  and  Irimmcd  his  vineyard,  the 
old  would  not  have  descended  to  their  sravei 
with  such  hope  and  humility,  nor  would  th< 
yoMDg  hnve  lived  togcilier  in  such  peace  and 
good  will.     For  the  rest,  a  dancing,  music,  nnd 

■  species  of  drawing  master,  who  combioed 
drawing  and  writing  together,  made  each  the 
round  of  the  neighborhood  once  a-week:  thus 
the  eimple-Diinded  people  imngined  that  the 
means  of*' a  polite  education"  were  safely  ae- 
cured  to  their  children;  and  the  village  Echool 
waa  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  parish- 
etorfc  and  his  wife,  and  endowed  in  every  way 
fcv  ^e  lord  of  the  manor,  bo  tliat  the  peasant 
clius  were  considered  well  provided  for  b>  to 
their  eources  of  information.  1  could  »av  ~ 
great  deal  more  in  fiivor  of  Ensl-conrl  anJ  i 
jnhnbilania  aa  they  were  about  fifteen  veaM  ng 
but  perhaps  have  detailed  enough  M  create  a 
inlere»t  for  them,  and  may  be  pcrraiiwd  to  pass 
on  lo  the  day  on  which  a  story  rooriecled  with 
iu  inhabitants  may  be  considered  lo  open, 

"  A  new  family,  a.  rich  and  respectable  family, 
did  yau  say,  laaac,  wanting  the  Deeralone  house, 
where  Mr.  Rowley  died  r  ioo-ired  squire  Rus- 
,4bI  of  Eael^ourt,  of  his  land-t«ward  Isaac  Hey- 
-ffood. 

"Yea,  your  honor,"  rfp'icd    Isnac  bowing; 
"a  lady  and  gentleman.Jr.  and  Mrs.  Diggons  By 
name,  three  young  m*'*""")  '"'o  young  misses 
(doll-l')oking  young  -hings),  seven  ae 
tutor  and  a  govemi^s. 

"  Diggons,"  Tcj^^^o  the  squire,  who  had  a 
little  leaning  lowrds  aristocratic  names ;  "  Dig- 
gous:  it  is  no'  '^Q  ^l''  name,  Isaac,  though  it 
may  belong  w  fcepectabie  people." 

'■  CertainV-  ^'■'  '<  ^^'*  ^  ""^  gentleman,  nnd 
wesTi chaint  and  rings;  a  fine  gentleman,  nnd 
bni  (hi«  a»a  savs)  a  great  library,  for  his  lady 
in  reryclt'er;  mdeed,  his  man  says,  tliey  are 
an  exttnofdiaaiy  cferBT  family." 

"  W*  never,  1  think,  had  a  family  of  that  de- 
■erlp''oa,  Isaac,  in  the  village,"  answered  Mr. 
BiM»eI,  afier  a  pause.   "  I  cannot  wiy  I  like  peo- 

■  who  appear  more  clever  than  tticir  neigh- 
■.    However,  this  is  perhaps  a  prejudice,  and 

We  should  guard  against  prejudices.  We  will 
look  into  the  references." 

The  references  were  looked  into,  and  Mr. 
piggons  was  found  an  eligible  tenant  for  Deer- 
alone.  The  arrival  of  the  *'  clever  family"  occa- 
iioDi>d  more  than  the  ordinary  cnmmolion,  for 
Ibey  brought  with  them  various  things  that  the 
good  people  of  the  village  had  only  heard  of  ia 
an  obscure  manner — chemical  apparatus,  elec- 
■rifying  machines,  various  astronomical  instru- 
DBtents ;  in  ahori,  some  of  the  older  and  simpler 
ilwople  regarded  Mr.  Diggons  very  much  in  the 
Ught  of  u  necromancer,  and  the  small,  pale, 
Scute-faced  tutor  as  his  familiar — something  or 
«ther  which  they  did  not  like  to  name. 

When  every  thing  was  seHled,  and  every  one 
Ml  used  to  every  thing,  Mr,  Russel  and  his 
'Crother,  Mr.  Graham  Russel^  agreed  that  the 
Oiggonses  were  a  good  set  oi  people,  eaten  up 
Vim  H  desiro  to  be  celebrated,  whicli  of  oourac 
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prevented  ils  accomplishment ;  leaving  town 
where  they  were  nobodies,  lo  reside  in  the  coun- 
iry,  where  they  hoped  to  he '■soniehodies;"  ai 
ilie  very  least,  laboring  to  acquire  conversable 
knowledge  of  abstruse  scienceSi  not  being  par- 
ticular who  approved,  as  long  aa  approbation 
was  bestowed;  unable  lo  persevere  to  the 
amount  of  bring  informed,  and  yet  having  a 
smattering  of  every  thing.  Baling  thia  eager 
thirsting  a'ter  admiration— not  after  science  for 
its  own  FHible  sake,  but  ibr  the  gaping  admiration 
of  the  jnaoy— the  family  were  kindly,  cheerful, 
and  lioepitnble  people  ;  not  sellish,  either,  in 
their  pursuila,  nut  willing  to  intbrra  others. 
Thres  or  four  self-thinking  inhabitants  of  East- 
,.'ourt  agreed  wilh  Ur.  Russel  and  his  brother  in 
ih<;ir  rational  estimate  of  the  new  family;  but 
ihe  many  opened  wide  iheir  mouths,  nnd  gave 
their  "  most  sweet  voices"  in  applause.  The 
Diggonses  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  "  tal- 
ented people  in  England  !"  Science  has  many 
Iritlers  in  her  train ;  and  certainly  amonest  them 
she  numbered  every  member  of  ihe  Diggons 
family  j  from  Mr.  Digggns,  who  trifled  with  all 
the  sciences,  down  to  pretty  little  pole  Elizabeth, 
who  sighed  and  smiled  over  a  tuiniature  galvan- 
ic battery. 

On  the  lel\  hand  side  of  ilie  village,  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  green,  the  huge  pond,  and  the 
picturesque  cottages  beyonil,  was  a  pretty  cheer- 
ful-looking house;  "happy"   you   would  have 
—.lied  it,  lor  inanimate  ihingB  can  be  so  placed, 
garnished,  as  to  look  happy.    The  draperies 
within  tlie  windows  were  ofwhilemuslin  trimmed 
iih  blue  Fiilk  lace  and  fringe;  and  the  trellis- 
work   outside    was   almost    concealed    by   the 
Teatha  of  flowers  that  owed  their  luxuriance 
and  beauty  lo  much  care  and  a  warm  southern 
aspect.    There  was  an  ample  bow  window  and 
several  other  long  narrow  ones,  tlial  seemed 
playing   liidc-and-seok   among   tlic    roses  and 
myrtles   that   werK  always  in  blow;    and   tlic 
chimneys  were  tall  and  square,  and  Ihe  gables 
very  high-    There  was  also  a  conservatory,  and 
you  could  see  that,  besides  plants,  it  contained 
il  birds  of  splendid  plumage.    In  short, 
itward  appearance  ol  the  dweUing  com- 
bined so  much  tnat  was  tasteful  nnd  expensive, 
the  looker-on  was  assured  there  was  boih  wealth 
and  taste  within  the  latter,  keeping  tlie  former 
'-  subjection. 
This  house  bad  the  quaint  name  of  East-in- 
est,  why,  1  know  not,  and  no  one  at  East-court 
eeemed  to  think  it  strange.    It  was  almost  as 
laree,  and  of  the  same  date  as  Ihe  manor-house, 
id  had  been,  time  oul  of  mind,  inhabited  by  Ihe 
me  family,  once  as  numerous  ns  honorable, 
but  now  dwindled  down  to  a  widow  and  two 
children — a  boy  and  girl.    The  lady  was  still 
lovely,  her  chilJren  beautiful ;  the  boy,  tall,  fair, 
and  handsome,  but  whose  movements  partook 
of  the  irregularity  and  languor  of  ill,  or  at  least 
delicate  health ;  the  girl  was  also  fair  and  deli- 
cate, but  with  an  energy  and  decision  of  char- 
marking  every  movemenl,  tliat  deceived 
her  mother  as  to    her  bodily  strength. 
When  the  "  clever  family"  came  to  reskle  at 
Deerstone,  Alfred  Erris  was  nearly  seven,  and 
Lucy  between  eight  and  nine;  ana  ae  the  two 
childreik  clung  together,  gaxing  at  the  evolutions 
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of  a  good-natarcd  macaw,  who  invariably  ex* 
ercised  himself  to  amuse  them,  Mrs.  Dig^ns 
might  almost  be  excused,  when  returning  Mrs. 
Erris's  visit,  for  the  encomiums  she  injudiciously 
passed  on  their  beauty. 

««Well,  Mrs.  Erris,  you  may  certainly  be 
proud  of  their  beauty,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  never 
saw  two  such  darlings— loves — quite.  I  should 
so  like  my  son  Robert  to  paint  theiti  •  he  does 
such  charming  things.  There  is  no  Uoubt  but 
if  he  chose,  he  could  be  an  R.  A.  ia  three 
months." 

*<  Alfred  draws  a  little,"  said  Mrs.  Erris. 

"A  little!"  repeated  Mrs.  Diggons.  "My 
dear  lady,  at  his  age  Robert  copied  the  car- 
toons; but  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  spoiKng 
such  angels.  I  assure  yoa  I  had  plenty  al' 
strugsrles  with  myself  ere  I  could  make  my  boys 
and  girls  work.  1  lost  the  flower  of  the  flock 
about  five  years  ago — died,  sweet  child,  in  six 
days  of  brain  fever !  A  wonderful  memory  he 
had,  poor  darling;  could  repeat  poetry  for  two 
hours  by  my  watch,  when  only  eight  years  old." 
It  never  occurred  to  Mrs.  Erris  that  this  killed 
him ;  but  she  said  that  though  Alfred  could  not 
do  that^  he,  too,  had  an  excellent  memory. 

*'  Which,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  must  work. 
Memory,  of  all  things,  must  be  cultivated  ;  but  I 
do  not  wonder  at  your  spoiling  such  an  angel." 

Mrs.  Erris  assured  her  that  she  did  not  '*  spoil" 
him,  and  in  proof  thereof  asserted  that  he  could 
repeat  a  great  number  of  Watts's  hymns. 

"  Watts's  hymns !"  answered  Mrs.  Diffgons. 
with  an  irreverent  sneer  at  the  purest  child-poet- 
ry in  any  language,  living  or  dead ;  "  such  a 
creature  as  that  should  be  able  to  repeat  ora- 
tions from  Shakepeare  and  Milton." 

"In  time,"  said  Mrs.  Erris,  making  a  secret 
resolve  that  he  should  do  so  immediately,  and 
beginning  to  think  that  she  had  really  neglected 
his  education. 

"  Is  he  fond  of  the  languages  ?"  continued  the 

lady. 

"He  has  commenced  Latin,  and  learnt  French 
and  English  together  orally,  I  may  say,"  replied 
the  abashed  mother. 

"  Only  commenced  Latin !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Diggons  in  a  compassionate  tone.  "  Well,  to 
be  sure,  he  will  never  umU  it,  as  they  say ;  but 
I  should  have  an  ambition  to  see  such  a  noble 
creature  as  that  *  far  on*  in  every  thing ;    but, 

gerhaps,  if  he  is  not  much  advanced  in  languages, 
e  is  '  well  up'  in  the  sciences." 

Mrs.  Erris  was  a  timid,  gentle  woman,  very 
anxious  for  her  children,  and  fearful  lest  they 
should  grow  to  think  she  had  not  done  her  duty. 

"Indeed,"  she  replied,  blushing,  "he  hardly 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  word.  His  taste  leads 
him  to  study ;  but  my  good  friend,  Doctor  Gra- 
ham Russel,  says  his  brain  is  already  too  large, 
and  insists  so  much  on  air  and  exercise,  and 
out-door  amusements,  that  my  dear  boy  is  back- 
ward, rather,  in  absolute  study ;  not  that  he  is 
ignorant ;  he  knows  the  names  of  all  the  trees 
and  flowers,  the"— 

«<  The  botanical  names  ?"  mildly  suggested 
Mrs.  Diggons. 

"  No ;  the  homely  English  names  and  their 
uses,"  replied  the  widow;  '^rememberi  he  ia 
only  seven  yean  old.'' 
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"Well,  well,"  ejaculated  the  lady;  **I  caa 
perfectly  understand  Dr.  RussePs  prejudice; 
he  has  airived  at  that  time  of  life  when  men 
look  at  improvements  suspiciously,  because  they 
are  not  of  their  time.  He  is  an  old  roan ;  and  if  I 
had  minded  our  family  physician  even  in  poor 
Elizabeth's  case,  ma'am,  she'd  have  been  a  dis- 
grace to  me ;  that  unhappy  curve  in  her  spine, 
he  declared  arose  from  her  sitting  so  closely  to 
the  harp,  and  she  was  obliged  to  recline ;  but 
during  the  three  years  she  laid  upon  a  slightly 
inclined  plane,  she  never  missed  a  single  lesson^ 
nor  did  1  yield  her  any  induligence — never  suf- 
fered her  to  have  an  amusing  book.  '  No,'  I  said 
to  the  physician ;  '  since  she  cannot  go  on  with 
the  harp,  she  shall  be  remarkable  at  something 
else ;'  that  was  my  ambition,  to  have  remarkable 
children.  Her  nature  was  soft  and  gentle,  but 
^e  hardened  it  with  mathematics  and  algebra." 

Thh,  at  the  moment,  startled  Mrs.  Erris. 
She  thcuffht  of  the  deformed  girl,  and  her  pale, 
anxious,  ^oughtful  face,  from  which  every  rajf 
of  joy  stemed  banished.  She  had  struck  her, 
at  first,  a6  bting  the  only  one  of  this  •'  clever 
family"  wh^  was  not  superficial.  Such  had 
been  her  firit  impression.  But,  Mrs.  Diggons's 
manner  was  imposing  in  more  senses  than 
one ;  and  the  \imid,  retiring  mother,  who  had 
really  done  her  duty  by  not  overtasking,  and 
yet  sufficiently  exe-cising  the  infant  intellect  of 
her  children,  felt  bi*er  Belf-reproach  while  her 
new  neighbor  enumpsrated  the  acquirements 
of  her  offsprinff,  without  calling  to  mind  that 
one  of  them  had  fallen  a  victim  to  brain  fever, 
while  another  was  deformed  for  life. 

Alfred  and  Lucy  Erris  w»Te  invited  to  spend 
a  day  with  the  family  at  Di«rstone;  and -in- 
stead of  the  canter  on  the  pon>  the  race  on  the 
upland  lawn,  the  whoop  and  mierry  play,  w^hich 
is  the  healthy  relaxation  of  healthful  children, 
and  which  they  had  expected  with  an  inteiest 
which  was  a  pleasure  in  itself-<-vher^  was  a 
grand  show-on  of  science,  a  parake  of  hard 
names,  a  display  of  precocious  undeietanding, 
or  rather  its  distorted  shadow,  which  rendered 
Alfred  and  Lucy  uncomfortable,  and  Alfred  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  thoughtful  of  display, 
and  straining  afler  effect  which  rendered  Um 
unnatural.    Mrs.  Erris,  who  dined  there,  f^x 
thoroughly   ashamed    of  her   children.      One 
voung  Diggons  painted,  another  excelled  in 
languages,  another  made  crude  poetry,  which, 
though  correct  in  numbers,  was  without  idea ; 
and  as  to  the  '^oiomes,"  hard  words,  and  par- 
rotted  sentences,  there  was  no  end  of  them! 
Poor  Mrs.  Erris  wondered  why  she  had  suffered 
her  beautiful  boy — who  looked  like  a  Grecian 
statue  amid  plaster  and  rough  stone  images— 
to  display  his  ignorance,  and  innately  resolved 
to  adopt  Mr.  Diggons's  plan,  and  aoridge  his 
hours  of  relaxation  and  exercise,  that  he  might 
^make  the  most  of  time"— a  duty  doubtless; 
but  let  how  the  most  can  be  made  of  this  gold 
from  God  be  ascertained,  before  the  vainest 
and  most  injurious  of  all  vain  ivories,  that  of 
making  "  show-children,"  is  attempted. 

In  accordance  with  her  determinatioDy  Mn. 
Erris  dismissed  her  aoo's  tutor  (whom  Mr.  DLf* 
gons  had  pronounced  "  merely  a  claanc")  ior 
one  who  was  ^  claAtical  and  •eientifie'^— a  hard 


matt,  with  on  iron  constitution ;  and  ilirccl- 
*M  Luey'i  governess  to  "  keep  her  at  work" 
tintler  tlie  tutor's  diretiion.  There  was  no  difii- 
WDlty  [n  ntaliing  tliese  cliilJren  study — no  dilR- 
cnlty  in  getiins  them  to  ri»e  in  the  morning  i 
^eir  docitc  and  iutolligeni  minds  were  open  to 
-'nceive  and  fertile  to  produce.  In  naiural  capa- 
'feilttitB,  ihey  were  Tar  superior  to  ilieir  ahowy 
Hel^burE  i  and  their  moral  and  thinking  quali- 
tic*  were  far  beyond  those  ofMr.  Diguons'sofT- 
"■pring.  Alfred  was  indeed  a  boy  ofthe  notilest 
^nnlilie^  eniering  into  the  spirit  of  history,  com- 
wehending  nnd  analyzing,  idealizing,  too,  until 
'nis  dry  hm  hand,  flushed  cheek,  and  throbbing 
brow,  would  have  wurncd  any  icucher  of  feef 
'ing  and  observation  that  it  was  time  to  lay  by 
^e  book  and  the  pen,  and  away  into  the  bright 
^Id^  ttnd  among  the  joy'giving  and  health-giv- 
'ing  beauties  ol  nature.  And  yet  ibis  tutor 
loved  the  boy  ;  he  delighted  In  him,  because  he 
delighted  in  learning,  and  because  he  felt  no 
expressed  faLgue  in  poring  over  the  world  of 
knowledge,  which  delighiea  him  more  and  more 
every  day.  He  knew  thni  he  waa  tbe  only  son 
of  an  ajicient  house,  and  that  much  depended  on 
>liim;  and  ho  thought  how  Sne  it  would  be  to 
aee  him  carry  the  highest  honors  at  Oxford — to 
feel  that  he  would  be  more  disiinguKhed  by  his 
kalents  and  his  learning,  than  bv  ihe  ordinat^ 
'^oahion  he  would  hold  in  society  ny  virtue  ofhia 
family  and  hiii  wealth. 

Lucy  was  with  her  brother  in  all  his  tasks, 
taming  down  her  wildnesa  of  spirits  to  assist 
Iiis  labors,  and  slimuinllni;  his  exertions,  which 
were  any  thin^  but  childi^.  The  '■  clever  fam- 
ily" tfere  a  fair  ciample  of  the  fashion  and  dis- 
Jlay  of  information ;  tneir  minds  even  were  not 
hlf  drawn  into  the  exertion  ;  they  imitated 
rather  than  labored.  This  was  particularly  the 
«ue  wilh  the  healthier  portion  of  the  family, 
who,  like  their  parents;,  were  superRclal ;  bul 
Albert  and  Lucy  had  hearts,  feelings,  and  in- 
tellect of  the  finest  texture,  an  intense  love  of 
^udy,  an  appreciation  ofthe  beautiful,  a  desire 
lo  excel,  wnich,  being  once  awakened,  never 
Bgiun  slept.  Tbey  were  precisely  the  children 
vnoee  minds  should  have  been  strengthened 
lather  than  taxed,  and  whose  bodies  should 
have  been  invigorated  by  air,  exerrisc,  and  much 
.rest  Mrs.  £rr:i,  aslootshed  at  their  progrcea, 
vhich  she  was  vain  enough  to  exhibit  to  the 
Diggonsea,  partly  from  gratitude  that  Ihty  had 
rouaed  her  lo  urge  forward  her  children,  was  so 
'  'delizhleJ  at  the  rapidity  with  which  Albert  mas- 
teredeverydiDicuIiy.ibaishedesiredtoinakeDr. 
iRuMel  ennfeas  th^t  ^hc  was  riglit  and  he  was 
.wrong,  a«  to  the  raanageiuenl  of  her  son  espe- 
«inlly.  Sini-'e  tlie  commencement  of  her  now 
"'■  «yitem,  she  had  but  one  conversation  on  the 
«object  with  him.  and  that  had  ecrtainly  lel\  a 

Kinful  impression  on  both  tlieir  minds.  She 
jned,  however,  some  trifling  excuse  for  call- 
ing Bt  tlie  manor  house ',  And  aAer  a  brief  inler- 
Tiew  with  the  squire,  who  had  been  so  much 
■innoyed  ni  her  obliging  her  son  to  forego  his 
^ny  exercise  to  devote  more  tinie  to  study, 
,lhal  he  was  cold  and  even  stalely  (o  Ihe  widow 
of  ana  he  bad  loved  like  his  own  child,*  she 

Eughl  the  doctor  In  bis  favorite  conservatory. 
The  doctor  wjb  cold  enough  also,  btit  one  of 


his  peculiarjiies  was  his  being  unable  to  perse- 
vere in  any  thing  lilie  coldness  towards  a  lady. 
"  I  wanted  you  to  ditie  with  me  1-5 -morrow, 
my  good  friend,"  she  said ;  "  indeed  1  wished  our 
lord  of  ibc  nmnor  lo  conic  also,  bul  he  haa  re- 
ceived me  so  strangely,  that  i  bad  not  the  cour- 
age to  nsk  him." 

'  *Ve  are  two  old-fashioned  old  men,  my  dear 
Erris,"  replied  the  doctor  ;  "  but  somehow 
you  have  got  new-fangled  oflate,  and  we  should 
not  be  able  to  avoid  finding  (hull,  one  of  Ihe 
bad  habits  common  lo  old  friends:  so  that,  per- 
haps, under  these  ciruumetances,  it  is  better  for 
11  stay  nwoy." 

1  know  what  you  mean,"  answered  Mrs. 
Erris  gently  ;  "  you  allude  to  Albert  and  Lucy, 
you  to  come  and  judge  liir  youraelfi  I 
want  you  to  aee  how  they  are  improved ;  that, 
in  fact,  is  all  I  desire.    I  want  you  to  examine 
the  children  of  your  old  friend,  and  I  think  you 
ill  be  satisfied  that  I  have  done  my  duly." 
■'  I  am  quite  satlslied  you  have  iidended  to  do 
your  duly,  my  denrlady  ;  quite  salisfied  of  that  i 
id  if  it  had  not  been  for  tlie  stimulus  given  to 
your  maternal  vanity  by  ibe  arrival  of  this 
-"'■5ver  family,' I  am  certain  you  would  have 
itinued  blessing  and  being  blessed ;  no!  over- 
tasking, but  pcrmitling  your  children's  minds  as 
well  as  their  bodies  to  strengthen  while  they 
grow ;  but  we  shall  not  agree  upon  the  matter, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Erris,  bo  perhaps  we  had  belter 
not  talk  of  it;  we  «tmll  certuiiily  not  agree  upon 
the  subjecL" 
"  You  were  the  friend  my  poor  husband  val- 
^d  most  on  earth,"  said  Mrs.  lilrria,  after  it 
luse  i  "  and  1  cannot  bear  that  you  should  la- 
ir under  any  false  impression.     1  assure  you 
neither  Lucy  nor  Albert  are  ever  driven  to  their 

"So  much  the  worse  for  children  of  their 
rapid  yet  delicate  natures,  ll'ihey  had  a  disin- 
clination to  study,  it  would  prove  tlint  their  indi- 
vidual minds  were  not  oi^  a  quality  to  injure 
their  bodies ;  but  the  zeal  tor  sludy  requiree  to 
he  regulated." 

>>  And  Mr.  Salon  does  regulate  it,"  said  tbe 
mo  ihe  r. 

"  By  increasing  it,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  The 
structure  of  these  precocious  minds  ia  easily  dis- 
organized, it  has  nlwnya  seemed  to  me  as  ex- 
traordinary as  unjust,  that  parents  and  teachers 
bestow  double  the  pains  upon  what  are  termed 
eleeer  children  to  what  they  do  upon  those  who 
are  dull  of  comprehension -,  whereiia  ilie  heavier 
minds  could  be  wrought  with  decidedly  more 
safety,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  would  nro- 
duce,  if  not  a  riclier,  certulnly  a  more  abumioni 
fruitage." 

"  But,"  urged  .Mrs.  Erris,  '■  you  are  arguing  as 
if  my  children  were  suHering  from  too  much 
mental  exertian.  1  assure  you  the  contrary  is 
decidedly  the  case  ;  they  are  full  of  life,  full  of 
energj-.  Mrs.  Diggons  aaid  she  never  saw  anv 
thing  in  her  children  like  the  energy  with  which 
my  children  apply." 

"  1  dare  say  she  did  not,"  replied  the  doctor. 
■'  In  the  first  place,  your  tutor  Imparts  hvntledge, 
not  its  semblance  ;  and  in  the  nest,  your  diil- 
dren  have  really  a  panting  after  inlbrmaiion,  a 
gasping  for  the  beautiful  and  the  ideal,  a  natu- 
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taltjr  poelie  temperamenl,  which  destn^s  (e 
for  tbe  one  it  erovnis.  I  remember  Albert  rcf 
leu  in  hii  crndle,  and  weeping  at  melarii^hnl 
mnaio ;  and  as  to  Lucy,  the  difGcully  with  tit 
nas  alwayB  to  keep  her  tranquil.  You  liavi 
my  dear  lady,  aptilied  excitement  where  yo 
should,  in  my  liuuiMe  opinion,  have  removeil  it. 

"  But  would  you  have  had  ihcm  grow  up  i 
ignorance!"  inquired  the  ladv. 

«  That  is  K>  like  a  woraan,"' wiitJ  Ifac  old  bache 
lor,  8 


you  immedialely  tell  back  upon  extreme  i; 
ranee ;  an  excucment  is  the  dcBtructiar 
health  and  strength,  and  is^  lo  mind  the  v 
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ttilence   o?  education.    The  children  < 


iloing  very  well,  learning  oi  much  as  at  their 
age  they  ou^ht  to  learn  without  forcing— that 
is  all  that  rhildren  should  do." 

"  But  some  learn  more  quickly  than  others 
my  dear  air." 

■'  So  they  do ;  eome  require  keeping  bark, 
others  bringing  rornard,  but,  with  bnth,  Itnte  u 
ths  only  lafe  developer  and  ilrengthener.  I 
never  Knew  an  instanr^  where  a  precorimiF 
child  wne  not  the  belter  for  being  kept  back,  l! 
it  posilively  offensive  to  come  in  contact  njtli 
those  forced  children ;  to  £nd  mammae  unii 
papas  absurd  enough  to  mietake  indicalians  ol 
mient  for  talent  iuelf,  and  treating  you  lo  htllr 
miss  or  Utile  master's  poeirv  or  prose.  "Well, 
my  dear  lady,"  he  added,  ashamed  of  hie  pci- 
tiahness,  "  I  have  at  least  to  thank  you  for  yonr 
patience  ;  you  have  listened  to  me.  and  1  iJiank 
you.  I  will  go,  if  you  please,  lo-roorrow,  if  ii 
were  only  lo  prove  how  1  value  your  forbear- 
ance; but  just  look  at  our  flowers  and  this  new 
forcing-houee,  which,  1  think,  you  have  not  seen, 
and  which  our  gardener  would  have,  because 
the  clever  family  have  one."  Mrs.  Erris  looked 
at  the  flowers ;  the  doctor  having  set  aside  the 
lubject  they  talked  of,  she  knew  would  not  relurn 
to  it ;  10  she  admired  the  plants,  and  the  good  old 
oentlenian'M  ensielv  for  Lurv  and  Albert  van 
for  a  few  minutes  obliterated  oy  the  inlereet  he 
felt  in  his  favorite  flowers.  On  leaving  the  con- 
servnlory  for  the  forcing- house,  they  found  the 
gardener  busied  with  some  plants  that  had  been 
placed  upon  a  stand  ;  amongst  them  was  a  while 
moBB  rose,  its  green  leaves  fading;  the  buils, 
through  whose  loi^  moss  the  faint  streak  of 
white  was  more  or  less  visible,  hung  their 
heads,  from  their  feeble  and  seemingly  twisted 
stems. 

"Ii  won't  do,  Tom— all  your  care  won't  do 
note,"  anid  Dr.  Russel  to  the  gardener;  "ilynt: 
had  been  content  lo  urge,  nut  force  the  pkni 
forward,  it  might  have  lived  and  flourished  in 
the  conservatory.    Now  it  is  gone — gone  for 

"  It  was  so  beautiful,  sir,"  said  the  man  ;  "  I 
never  saw  any  thing  more  beautiluL  I  diiln'i 
like  to  be  out-done  in  early  flowering  by  Mr 
Diggons's  gardener,  and  got  more  heat  on ;  nn.l 
I'm  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  the  first  plani  lliai 
bos  served  me  so ;  the  blossoms  have  droppeil 
off  many;  so  that,  alUr  all  my  care,  and  tbouirli 
willing  to  tacrijice  the  plant  for  me  good  Jtorc- 
ering,  it  icwt'f  always  give  tkat,  but  die  awuy— 
right  fltray." 
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"The  rose  wonld  have  been  healthy  enourii 
in    the   conservatory,    I    •oppoK,"    said    ille 

"  Bless  you,  sir,  it  would  have  lived  long 
enough  to  make  a  timber  tree  if  I  wanted  it ; 
but  such  fierce  forcing  cuts  them  off  even  before 
they  blossom.  It's  a  principle  in  nature,  sir; 
my  old  governor  never  would  have  any  thing 
forced  beyond  nature.  'Thomas,'  he  used  to 
say  lo  me, '  let  us  help  nature ;  let  us  asEist  the 
old  gentlewoman  as  well  as  we  can — she  de- 
serves it  of  us ;  and  it  is  our  duly,  as  well  as 
our  interest,  to  keep  friends  with  her,  for  there's 
one  thing  certain,  she  won't  stand  no  nonsence.' 
He  was  a  plain-spoken  Scotchman,  sir;  bo^ 
like  all  of  his  country,  he  bad  a  great  acquaini- 
ance  with  nature." 

Tbe  doctor  made  no  further  observation;  bat 
a  glance  at  Urs.  Erris  showed  him  that  her 
face  was  bathed  in  lean. 


Imdia    AMD  Cmni. — The    ove 

India,    wiih     doles    ftom    Csleii  ..     ..  _     

Mnrclij  Bombny,  April  ]s(;  CiiniaD,  SSud  Fib- 
rmry,  Briivcd  in  lown  on  Sunday.  Tbe  import- 
BnoB  of  tlie  Indian  news  is  liiniied  to  ihe  (ael 
already  made  known  by  tlie  lelcgrapbic  detpitcb, 
of  iliB  anoeiniion  of  Scinde  lo  our  Indian  empire. 
In  Hyderabad,  ilie  capital  of  Scinde,  irpaniv 
and  jewels  Bmonniing,  ii  ii  said,  to  ooa  mid  a 
half  million  sleciing.  have  been  discovered.  Doabu 
liavs  been  enlertnined  if  ihia  ireasare  irove  it  lo 
be  considered  prize-nioney.  The  mailer  has  been 
referred  lo  the  Oueen  in  Couniil.  In  the  meaa 
lime,  lbs  GoverDor-Genetal  ha*  declared  Scinde  ra 
be  a  BiitisU  prnvince.  abolished  rlaveiy  therein, 
and  appointed  Sir  C.  Napier  lo  be  Goiernoi ;  idiI 
also  declared  all  Irnniit  dulies  abolished,  and  the 
Indns  open  to  the  rhips  of  all  naliona.  Scinde 
is  said  lo  be  a  moii  fettite  disiriol,  which,  wbtn 
cultivated,  will  repay  every  cost  tenfold,  and 
tender  Ibe  lenilorics  of  Ihe  Indns  lomrtbing  like 
ihe  banks  of  Ihe  Ganges. 

The   Qovernor-Oeneial   was   at    Agra.     He  bai 

ordered    iba    celebrated   Somnantb  gaiei  to  be 

ed  Dp  there.      Bundelkund   remained  Hill  in 

unseliled     siaie,    some    disiutbances   bavia| 

iccuned    along     ihe    froniiers   of    Cuicb,  facing 

Scinde  ;    but    ihe   ipsi    of   India    was   iranquO. 

Dwaikanauih   TnRoie     has  been   eicluled  from 

family  ensie,  in  consequence  of  his  repeatedly 

tatingwith"lbe  imcleaniiiiicpeBns." 

The   most  conflicting  accoimis  uera  circnlated 

peeling  the  stale  of  Cabul.    Akbber  Khan  >» 

longer  popular  iliere,  and  another  was  said  to 


ind    mail    from 


was  going  back  froi 


Lahoi 


Dosi    Mat 
to  CbLu],  bu 


hen  forls,  and  in  Btrengitacaing  their 
a  different  places  aiiacked  )mi  yeai. 
II,  hut  was  expected  to  icvivs  speed- 
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THE  PRESS  AND  THE  AGE. 
R  THOUGHTS, 


In  tbc  good  old  times,  a  hundred  years 
Bgo,  or  so,  a  vast  deal  less  was  printed  than 
Bt  present.  People  did  not  read  as  mnch 
Ks  they  now  do,  but  they  talktid  a  great 
deal  more.  The  organ  of  the  Press,  as  it 
is  now  called,  was  comparalirely  in  the 
helpless  slate  of  a  chrysalis,  while  the  or- 
gans of  speech  were  developed  in  full  vi- 
gor,  by  their  volubility  in   furnishing  the 

firattte,  pot-eloquence, sycophancy  and  gal- 
antry  of  the  age.  The  Prankford  Post  ar- 
rived only  twice  a  week  ;  the  Bremen  In- 
telligencer of  Wit  and  Science  appeared 
only  once  a  month;  but  yet  often  enough 
to  serve  throughout  the  holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, in  the  nightly  orgies  of  the  Academi- 
cians, or  ut  the  teo-table  of  the  literary  ep- 
icure, as  the  accredited  guides  and  oracles 
in  questions  of  general  interest,  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  standards  of  taste  and  talent. 
How  much  sense  and  nonsense,  how  many 
Bailies  of  wit  and  of  vain  conceit,  were  not 
wasted  on  the  desert  air,  in  discussing  the 
passing  events  of  the  day  ;  such  as  the 
bloody  strife  between  Frederic  and  Maria- 
Theresa,  the  paper-war  between  Bodmer 
■nd  Gotsehed,  the  elevation  of  Madame 
Pompadour  to  the  throne,  and  Christian 
Wolf's  recall  to  Halle,  the  severe  winter  of 
1710,  and  Lord  Anson's  voyage  around  the 
world.  The  same  exbaiaiions  ascend  from 
the  heads  of  men  in  our  day,  like  steam 
produced  by  the  contact  of  water  with  iron 
St  a  while-heat,  but  an  infiniiely  greater  por- 
tion of  the  component  particles  sre  pret-ip- 
italed  daily,  and  in  thousands  of  places,  in 
the  shkpe  of  type*  on  paper.  From  this 
important  change  in  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere of  the  world,  proceeds  in  truth  al- 
most every  thing,  whether  it  be  for  the  bet- 
ler  or  for  the  worse,  in  great  matters  or 
in  triilcs,  which  distingui^ihes  the  age  of 
the  semt-weclily  snails-post  (Schnecken- 
Post),  the  bag-wig,  and  of  demonstrative 
philosophy,  from  the  age  of  steam,  kid- 
gloves  and  absolute  ideas;  from  the  age 
marked  by  the  mighty  impulse  given  to 
vcience  and  art,  the  revolution  effected  in 
the  views  of  both  rulers  and  people,  and  by 
the  controlling  power  of  public  opinion  ;  as 
well  as  by  the  great  schism  which  has  su- 
pervened between  theory  and  invention,  be- 
tween the  right  of  conscience  and  the  cra- 
vings of  mind,  the  desolation  and  yet  sober 
•wuenitig  of  the  masses,  together  with 


that  practical  egotism  of  individuals,  which 
EO  Strangely  belies  the  philanthropy  of  the- 
ories and  the  charity  of  insiituiio 

Literature,  in  those  days,  was  merely  s 
sprinkling,  a  passing  cloud,  from  behind 
which  the  cheering  rays  of  the  social  sun 
burst  forth  the  merrier;  in  our  times,  she 
shrouds  the  heavens  in  thick  and  porlen- 
.  gloom,  and  were  any  one  to  represent 
this  rending  generation  by  a  flock  of  geese, 
forgetting  their  lively  cackle  in  the 
ffl,  with  contemplative  gravity  look  op 
askance  to  the  heavens  ;  the  comparison,  if 
lol  very  refined,  would  at  least  be  an  apt 
ine,  as  predicnble  of  a  social  state,  where 
.0  much  more  is  written  and  read  than 
poken,  where  familiar  and  cheerful  inter- 
course is  struck  with  the  palsy,  and  very 
y  of  the  social  virtues,  besides  old-fash- 
dand  honorable  gallantry,  have  become 
defunct.  Whence  come  the  wild  notions  of 
many  scribbling  and  reading  women,  but 
from  their  much  reading,  from  their  peev- 
ih  habit  of  shaking  the  fruit  ofT  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  busy 
and  abstracted  lords  of  creation,  do  not  so 
much  after  the  old  fashion  pay  their  sub- 
missive homage  at  the  shrine  of  beauty,  by 
flowery  speeches  and  wire-drawn  compli- 
ments ;  that  they  do  not  every  moment  of- 
fer incense  to  tbe  ladies  as  to  their  ac- 
knowledged and  pelted  little  dcEpois,  who 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  are  dis- 
qualified from  holding  a  seat  and  giving  a 

In  those  days,  when  a  man  delighted  in 
his  own  cogitations  on  passing  events,  he 
generally  brought  them  to  some  gossiping 
market;  he  looked  about  for  people  to 
whom  he  could  unburden  his  political  wea- 
ther-wisdom, his  scientihc  projects  or  bis 
artistical  enthusiasm.  That  which  now 
goes  by  ihe  name  of  Society,  consists  of 
two  classes:  one,  writing  down  their 
thoughts  on  politics,  commerce,  sciences 
and  arte,  while  the  other  read  what  these 
have  written.  Interchange  of  thought 
through  the  medium  of  conversation,  has 
only  this  in  common  with  that  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  printing,  that  they 
produce  no  result,  abstractedly  considered  ; 
for  after  all,  every  thing  which  at  each  suc- 
ceeding moment  is  embraced  under  the 
heads  of  science,  literature,  political  econ- 
omy and  Ihe  whole  domain  of  research,  is 
surely  nothing  else  but  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  great  and  little  accounts,  which  are 
constantly  adjusting  between  millions  of 
great  and  little  individuals. 

In  an  age  where  every  body  is  writing; 
where  words  appearing  in  a  book  are  fre- 
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quently  hardly  weighed  more  scrupulously 
than  ia  daily  colloquy,  the  writer  will  doubt- 
less be  permitted  also  to  scatter  od  paper 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  aspect  of  the  exist- 
ing era ;  thoughts  which  in  the  ffood  old 
time  he  would  have  wasted  in  talk,  while 
now,  having  the  comfortable  assurance, 
that  no  one  will  contradict  him,  while  wri- 
ting, he  can  think  himself  to  be  in  the 
right,  until  he  sees  some  criticism  of  bis 
pages,  and  afterwards  too. 

The  Press  is  that  main  engine  of  develop- 
ment, which  for  three  centuries,  uninterrup- 
tedly and  in  a  progressive  ratio  of  speed,  is 
carrying  the  human  race  towards  some 
goal  yet  undiscernible  and  unknown.  It 
has  left  mankind,  what  they  ever  were ; 
but  it  is  a  leaven  (Gahrungs-stofT)  which 
has  given  a  characteristic  scope  and  direc- 
tion to  that  momentous  disjunction  which 
is  going  on  between  us  and  antiquity,  and 
has  infinitely  multiplied  energies  and  rela- 
tions, and  then  again  simplified  them. 
With  the  art  of  printing  commenced  a  new 
era  in  the  culture  of  the  human  mind,  which 
before  bad  enjoyed  a  holiday  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  since  acquiring  the  accomplish- 
ment of  writing.  The  Press  is  a  machine 
embodying  an  idea,  by  whose  develop- 
ments, the  heir-loom  of  History  itself,  so  to 
speak,  has  been  re-constructed,  to  the  efifect 
that  it  inisessantly  throws  off  the  antiquated 
materials  of  power,  of  thought  and  of  pas- 
sion, descended  from  our  forefathers,  in 
ever  varying,  ever  increasing,  ever  bolder, 
finer  and  more  elaborate  patterns.  As 
manual  labor  was  the  productive  genius  of 
the  primitive  and  middle  ages;  so  machine 
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unfold  themselves  in  the  remotest  perspec- 
tive. Once,  the  country -village  was  ccm- 
paratively  lively,  and  vocal  with  the  com- 
motion of  debate  ;  as  has  been  said,  even  t 
hundred  years  ago,  there  was  comparativeljr 
much  more  tale-telling  and  less  printed 
news ;  while  now,  with  the  newspaper  io 
his  hand,  the  citizen  quid  nunc  holds  con- 
verse with  every  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe,  in  the  crowded  cofifee-room,  or  ia 
the  rail-car,  without  bestowing  a  single 
word  on  bis  neighbor,  to  give  a  jog  to  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  either. 

Mankind,   when  they  had  no  printing, 
were  divided  in  detached   groups,  each  of 
whom  enjoyed   its  oi;iii   immunities  nnd 
characteristic  identity.      Their    thonghti 
and  affections  oeeupied  the  apace  of  these 
haUowed  inclosures,  leaving  the  anrplos,  if 
any,  to  make  excursions  into  the  fields  of 
nature  and  of  religion.    At   first,  indeed, 
before  they  were  merged  in  states  and 
kingdoms,  communities   resembled   some 
isolated  galvanic  elements,  within  the  con- 
tracted spheres  of  which,  the  affections  aid 
aspirations  of  the  soul  were  forever  ffsai- 
holing  in  self-exhausting  gyrations.    Tine 
gradually  added  other  elements ;  but  slow 
was  the  progress  which  men  could  make  ii 
knowledge  and  power  through   the  mere 
instrumentality  of   tradition    and    Ditno- 
script,    both   mdifferent  conductors,  aad 
the  battery,  though  its  multiplied  parts  eo* 
dowed  it  with  increasing  force,  soon  wore 
itself  into  decay.     Then  the  Press  at  ooce 
became  the  communicating  medium  of  the 
ethereal  fluid,  and  by  its  infinitely  superior 
adaptedness,  raised  the  civilized  world  to 


ry  is  of  modern  times — ^but  still  it  is  the  the  proud  eminence  which  it  now  occupies 


same  genius  which  is  at  work.  We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  the  common,  all-pervading  ve- 
hicle of  thought,  to  the  ability  of  scanning 
every  movement  in  the  worlds  of  matter  or 
of  mind,  that  it  is  with  no  small  difliculty  we 
are  able  to  place  ourselves  in  a  bygone  age  ; 
and  the  superficial  thinker  is  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  intellectual  great- 
ness of  certain  periods  which  were  desti- 
tute of  the  present  facilities  for  disseminat- 
ing and  interchanging  ideas.  The  noiseless 
tread  of  the  historical  muse,  led  onward 
only  by  traditional  legends,  strikes  us  as 
gloomily  as  unearthly  steps  in  the  haunted 
chamber  of  Ugolino ;  while  an  old  man 
would  become  bewildered  with  terror  in 
beholding  how,  by  the  necromancy  of  print- 
ing, the  hidden  workings  of  the  times  are 
unmasked,  how  the  levers  and  shuttles  pass 
and  repass  with  inconceivable  swiftness, 
tbe  wbeelB  buzz  and  fly,  the  woofs  are  reel- 


on  the  heaving  galvanic  pile  of  mind,  wbick 
seeks  to  outstrip  the  farthermost  bounds  of 
the  very  heavens. 

Every  unit,  whether  great  or  small,  from 
the  individual  to  the  state  or  the  nation, 
feels  itself,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  and 
commotion  of  conflicting  powers,  identified 
in  its  thoughts,  purposes  and  actions,  as  a 
part  of  one  undivided  whole,  and  all  nay 
perceive  how  the  materials  of  fate  are  dis- 
posed of  in  the  fervent  heat  incident  to  tbe 
concentration  of  their  powers  at  the  poles 
of  the  ever- working  battery  ;  and  how  thus 
destiny  is  every  instant  evolved,  be  it 
through  the  agency  of  man  himself,  or  be  it 
in  his  despite.  It  is  pre-eminently  this 
universal  sensitiveness  of  the  body  social, 
this  ever  present  consciousness  of  histori* 
cal  dignity,  which  stamps  the  present  ceo" 
tury  as  differing  so  strikingly  and  essen- 
tially from  the  last,  so  faintly  acted  npoa 
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leflHf  opposiie  to  the  earlier  ogea  of  tbe 
nld.     Every  pleasing  and  iiolile  feature 
ispect  of  our  times,  as  well  aa  every 
^uivocal  and  fatal  distortion,  springs  from 
:hi8  psychological  revolution;    from    thi^ 
Murce  flow  all  those  schemes  and  efTortfi 
ia  ame,  in  science  and  in  nrt,  which  chai- 
iHerizeihe  present  generalio 
^Bveo  loDg  after  the  invenlio 
Hnpanitively  hut  a  very  fe' 
ffiividuals   were  enabled    to 
EOnrse  of  the  world,  to  confront  end  mea- 
sure itieeveulB  which  passed  before  iheir 
Byes,  l>y  the  past,  aa  recorded  on  ihe  page  of 
History,  thence  to  draw  definite    conclu- 
iioRs,  to  set  the  horoscope  of  the  cily.  ihc 
llate  or  the  age,  and  to  announce  all  this  to 
their  contemporaries.     With  the  progress 
of  this  "  black  an"  the  feelers  of  society 
became  proportionably  more  numerous  and 
nicnie,  its  vision  into  futurity    sharpened, 
Bfid  (he  one  half  of  what  is  now  printed  h 
«  up  of  judgments  abstractedly  pronoun- 
1  by  this  conscientious  and  self-critici- 
tg  age,  whether  in  a  sober  mood,  or  tnis- 
lidaa  by  passion,  on  the  past,  present  and 
lore.    It  happens,  however,  in  the  arena 
literature,  Rs  it  it  does  in  the  British  Par- 
lent.      There,  every  speech  being  di- 
led  to  the  chair,  the  speaker  is  the  focus, 
(nlher  the  centre  a{  all  the  radii  of  de- 
tod  in  a  somewhnt  analoKOua  manner 
author  or  scribbler,  in  all  his  plans  or 
Itictures  on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  ad- 
t  himself  to  the  Public,  that  presiding 
ira,  which  holds  m  ttrrortm  the  power 
life  or  death  in  its  grasp,  over  all  Maga- 
let,  Journals,  and  Gazettes.     The  Public 
d  the  Speaker — both  much  less  speaking, 
U  spokeD  to — have  no  perceptible  inllu- 
(B  over  the  issue,  the  result  of  the  de- 
le ;  tbe  same  as  in  judicatory  assemblies, 
ikouKind  valtiabte  or  sillv  thoughts  fall  to 
Bground,  and  that  which  is  finally  efiect- 

Roden  has  no  relationship,  either  to  the 
tts  of  genius  expended,  or  to  the  end 
templated;  so  the  assertions  and  de- 
ncrsi  the  demands  and  the  refusals,  the 
npha  and  the  lamentations  of  the  politi- 
I  press,  are  daily  set  at  naught  by  the  ex- 
iHive  tribunal  of  History.     The  universal 
relapment    of    the    go-ahead    principle, 
tA  in  modern  limes  has  been  so  won- 
■aiod,  is  chiefly  the  cfllecl  of 
nd  ever  augmenting  power 
nd  consequently,  ivhile  the 
while  so  many  conflicting 


rfnlly  Bccelei 
t  iDnerent  ni 
tbe  press;  a 
thickens, 

lOmena  appear,  while 
dies  that  which  is  yet  ti 


most  opposite  passions;  the  energies 
Ac  press  receive   increased  slimuJue, 


and  the  bustle  omong  elaiinants  and  objce- 
tionists,  among  the  contending  masses,  and 
in  the  consultations  among  Havana  at  the 
couch  of  diseased  humanity,  grows  ever 
louder  and  more  confused.  Nothing  can 
transpire  in  any  of  the  provinces  of  meta- 
physics, politics,  religion,  art,  trade  or  sci- 
ence, which  does  not  produce  ntonifold  and 
heterogeneous  results,  in  a  society  render- 
ed thus  sensitive  through  the  agency  of  the 
Press,  Where  one  sees  only  healih  and 
safety,  another  scents  a  gangrene ;  the 
identical  fact  calls  up  to  the  imagination  of 
one  a  series  of  the  most  Haltering  images, 
to  that  of  his  neighbor  it  portrays  nothing 
but  the  rake's  progress — to  one  the  begin- 
ning of  a  felicitous  conaummation — to  the 
other  the  beginning  of  a  gloomy  end.  The 
one  cannot  comprehend  bow  it  is  that  the 
world  does  not  advance  more  readily,  uni- 
versally, or  ill  this,  and  that  and  ihe  other 
particular  quarter,  where  genius  such  as  his 
applies  the  lever.  Another  is  astonished 
again  to  find  his  transcendent  abilities  baf- 
fled, and  hke  Jonah  becomes  freiful  at  t 
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of  his  propbec 
less  positive,  that  with 
discord  and  destruction 
cannot  long  hold  together 
ever,  even  those  who  dri 
able  auspices  for  the  future  from  the  pres- 
ent, that  with  the  present  striking  advonce 
of  certain  elements  of  power,  other  certain 
elements  which  caused  tbe  peculiar  bloom 
and  glory  of  departed  ages,  liave  become 
extinct;  but  while  A  beholds  in  this  de- 
ficiency, or  rather  subatitution  of  energies, 
the  prognostics  of  a  universal  dissolution, 
B  odopls  it  as  merely  another  round  in  the 
physiological  ladder  of  the  species. 

Those  faculties  of  man,  by  which  in  ob- 
serving, cxperimenializing,  analyzing,  dis- 
solving, and  again  combining,  condensing 
and  making  deductions,  he  penetrates  deep- 
er and  farther  into  outward  nature  and  into 
his  own,  have  matiifeslly  been  exalted  and 
enlarged  through  the  revolution  efTccted 
by  the  press.  This  is  more  especially  ap- 
parent in  the  great  strides  which  the  pre- 
sent age  has  made  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  natural  science. 

The  rich  and  fair  legacy  of  learned  lore, 
transmitted  from  antiquity,  even  within  the 
precincts  of  natural  philosophy,  was  pre- 
served during  the  middle  ages  by  a  few 
men  of  towering  genius,  and,  though  with 
considerable  drawbacks  on  the  one  h 
obtained  on  the  othei 

qual  acquisitions.  The  single. handed  think- 
er and  seeker  after  truth,  crammed  avid  tee- 
tered by  aulhoriUeR,  coM\i  OTi^e  W\  ^t^At, 
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unprodactive,  and  withal  hazardoas  explor- 
ing expeditions  into  the  hidden  chambers 
of  nature's  laboratory;  and  consequently 
the  efforts  of  genius  either  soared  away 
into  the  clouds,  or  else  diverged  into  the 
winding  and  obscure  paths  of  a  labyrinth, 
where  arose  on  some  circnmscribed  basis 
of  experiments,  the  speculative  structures 
of  the  theosoph,  the  astrologer  and  the  al- 
chemist.    The  seeds  of  science,  so  vigor- 
ously deposited  by  the  ancients,  were  bare- 
ly kept  scathless  during  the  iron-age.     The 
press  prepared  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed, 
and  scattered  it  abroad;  it  speedily  pro- 
duced a  thousand-fold,  and  now  the  entire 
domain  of  civilized  lif^,  is  clothed  in  luxu- 
riant verdure,  and  a  stately  crop  of  true 
knowledge,  hides,  if  it  cannot  choke,  many 
a  rank  weed,  the  seed  of  which  the  press 
has,  in  its  heedless  race,  also  dropped. 
The  same  thought,  which  called  forth  a 
general  interchange  of  mind,  gave  to  sci- 
ence the  principle  of  vitality,  no  longer  of 
a  stunted  growth,  a  stagnant  vegetation, 
and  this  vitality  and  growth  kept  exact 
pace  with  the  increase  of  books.     Once, 
the  science  of  natural  philosophy  was  a 
rigid,   compact  mass,  easily  scanned  and 
mastered    by    one    mind.     Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Physic  and 
Metaphysics,   lay  all  huddled  together  in 
the  brains  of  the  Doctor  mirabilis.     In  pro- 
portion,   however,    as  the  magic    circle, 
which  the  press  had  thrown  around  the 
philosopher  and  thinker,  became  more  and 
more  intensely  electrified  with  this  vitali- 
ty, the  mass  became  more  fusible,  and  the 
materials  of  science  more  redundant.   Soon 
it  could  no  longer  be  scanned,  much  less 
mastered  by  individual  minds  ;  it  separated 
into  ever  various  fragments  and  ramifica- 
tions, each  of  which  required  its  master 
workman,  and  thus  was  set  on  foot  th*;t  di- 
vision of  labor,  that  unfailing  distribution, 
that    constant    gathering    and    re-issuing 
(Wieder-abgeben)  of  materials,   which  at 
the  present  day  gives  to  the  activity  of  ge- 
nius a  feature  so  much  resembling  a  mathe- 
matical concatenation   of  productive  me- 
chanism, or  rather  of  a  fraternity  of  skilful 
insects.     That  which  instinct  effects  in  the 
little  community  of  bees,  a  general  wake- 
fulness and  sharp-sightedness  bring  to  pass 
in  the  Republic  of  Science — all  that  has 
been  done  at  every  point,  and  all  that  is  yet 
to  be  done.     Inspired  by  the  common  im- 
pulse, the  student  knows  as  by  intuition, 
which  flowery  chalice  he  must  crush  in 
order  to  extract  the  purest  honey ;  cell  is 
added  to  cell  as  by  rule  and  compass  in 
the  prolific  hive  of  scientifie  literature,  and 
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the  young  brood  of  new  discoveries  are 
carefully  nursed  and  fed  after  the  most  ap- 
proved rules  of  dietetics. 

The  natural  sciences  arc  the  boast  of  the 
age — yes,  and  in  their  alliance  with  indus- 
try, have  made  it  arrogant.     It  is  reasona- 
ble to  suppose,  however,  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind,  subsequent  to 
the  laws  established  by  Keppler  and  by 
Newton,  as  yet  have  made  but  very  few 
stages  in  its  boundless  career.     Here  the 
prospect  is  lost  in  distance  ;  the  re-actions 
on  society,  the  re-modelling,  emancipatioa 
and  ennobling  of  the  whole  system  flowing 
from  a  conquest  of  nature's  forces,  in  great 
things  or  in  small,  in  the  aggregate  or  in  the 
abstract,  it  is  impossible  to  compute.    But 
when  this  new  movement  first  became  ap- 
parent, about  fifty  years  ago,  after  the  great 
and  important  discoveries  had  been  made 
in  chemistry  and  in  physic,  mankind  were 
afifected  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  maa 
who  for  the  first  time  travels  on  a  rail-road. 
Though  mounting  the  car  very  cautiously, 
and  apprehensive  of  not  being  able  to  en- 
dure the  rapid  motion,  he  soon  beconoet 
reconciled  to  the  novelty,  apd  in  a  little 
while  begins  to  suggest  that   the  speed 
might  very   well   be   increased,    without 
either  inconvenience  or  danger.     Just  so 
people  spoke  then,  in  verse  and  in  prose, 
in  half  jest  and  full  earnest,  of  the  gigaotie 
undertakings  of  mind,  of  the  flight  of  Ica- 
rus, and  pennis  non  homini  datis.    But  soon 
one  became  accustomed  to  the  rushing  lo- 
comotive of  science,  whose  scintillations 
were  as  many  seeds  of  the  utilt  dulce ;  and 
now  the  faction  of  science  and  the  multi- 
tude  cried  out  vehemently  to   the  other 
multifarious  arts,  fa  presto^  and  the  impa- 
tience to  gain  and  to  enjoy  infinitely  out- 
strips the  sober  and  legitimate  march  of 
improvement.      One    prominent    example 
will  suffice  ;  in  that  we  may  see  reflected 
all  the  phantastic  expectations,   anticipa- 
tions,    misconceptions,     misconstructions 
and  fallacies  through  the  medium  of  which 
one  generation  throws  a  halo  of  imaginary 
glory  over  the  darkness  of  those  yet  uB' 
bom. 

Mankind  have  scarcely  succeeded  in 
moving  over  the  surface  of  their  planet  at 
the  rate  of  forty  miles  per  hour,  scarcely 
do  they  anticipate  with  any  degree  of  ce^ 
tainty,  that  the  rail-road  will  infuse  a  reno- 
vated nervous  system  into  the  body  social, 
before  they  grasp,  no  one  can  tell  how 
many  degrees  higher,  and  pant  for  the  im- 
mediate realization  of  the  antiquated  hob- 
by, which  so  often  is  honored  with  fruition 
only  in  our  dreams :  they  would  fain  fly  oa 
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le  wings  of  the  n'ind.  Almost  any  one 
mong  us  hfts  some  friend  or  acq unin lance, 
■bo  is  enlhusiaslicnily  taken  with  the  idea 
tf  the  ihin^,  and  who  marvels,  that  earnest 
id  united  measures  have  not  long  since 
9en  adopted  for  its  accomplishmenl.  He 
tits  yoa,  this  speculative  sod  of  Apollo, 
ae  Phaeton,  that  to  mount  into  the  clouds, 
I  career  about  securely  among  and  above 
lem,  and  to  defy  the  tempesl,  may  well 
•  considered  as  premature  and  cbimcri- 
il:  but  that  it  would  be  enough  to  have 
le  power  to  sail  above  the  surface  at  ibe 
evatioD  of  only  n  few  feet,  with  the  de- 
tirnble  commiind  of  ease,  security  and 
peed,  in  order  to  supersede  ronds  and 
tvery  conveyance  by  land  or  water,  and 
et  without  encroaching  materially  on  the 
rerogatives  of  tolls  and  custom-houses. 
Iq  means  to  say,  that  Ae  could  do  all  this, 
The  only  bad  suSicient  mastery  over  the 
eiences,  especially  chemistry  and  meehan- 
m! — As  il  is,  he  slops  at  taking  shares, 
pilhoul  delay,  in  the  aerial  metallic  pacVet- 
bip  wbich  is  constructing  at  Nuremberg. 
lut  the  Nitrembergians  do  not  hang  peo- 

Such  fancies  and  experiments,  by  which 
be  solution  of  the  problem  is  so  conli- 
«ntly  and  incontinently  expected  to  be 
ealized,  indicate  a  misconstruing  of  those 
iwi  of  our  nature,  which  govern  every 
lew-born  idea,  but  mora  palpably  every 
Otable  invention,  which  obtains  n  "local 
•bitation  and  a  name,"  which  possesses  a 
iatinct  and  characteristic  existence,  and 
rbich  bas  advanced  from  the  first  dim  con- 
eption  in  which  it  originated  to  its  con- 
limmation,or  rat  her  itssnfe  deli  very  through 
he  process  of  an  ascending  scale  of  devel- 
ipment  Jn  successive  and  harmonizin/^ 
tsges.  The  invention  of  locomotives  and 
■il-roads  as  a  general  means  of  convey- 
nce  is  yel  in' its  infancy  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
Tomising  and  precocious  babe.  No  mat- 
er if  il  does  not  realize  all  that  it  now  pro- 
■ises,  still  it  must  in  the  course  of  its  far- 
ter development  grow  in  importance  and 
afluence,  it  must  reach  a  malurer  age  and 
izperience,  and  when  it  finally  shall  be 
iverlaken  by  some  new,  yet  unheard  of,  and 
nbllmer  vehicle  of  speed,  and  he  thrown 
nide  in  the  grand  lumber-room  of  History, 
1  will  only  share  the  fale  incident  to  our- 
«lves.  \V  hen  we  have  become  thoroughly 
nined  and  formed  in  the  school  of  expe- 
i«nce,  we  are  worn  out,  and  pushed  aside 
rilh  buoyont  insolence,  by  some  younger 
Bpirint  who  continues  our  work  with  fresh 
Igtnaity,  and  ihinhs  himself  so  much 
iitST  than  ourselves,  because  be  slaods 


on  our  shoulders.  Rail -roads  resemble  the 
blond-vessels,  which  are  hero  and  there 
apparent  during  incubation  in  the  shapeless 
mass  of  an  egg;  as  far  oa  they  arc  com- 
plete, they  only  point  out  the  future  chan- 
nels for  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  and  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  limbs.  As  no 
one,  without  previous  knowledge,  can  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  full  grown  animal, 
from  the  confused  embryo  of  the  chicken 
while  in  the  egg,  so  we  probably  can  form 
DO  adequate  conception  of  the  fashions 
which  the  world  mny  yet  put  on,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  locomotive  power, 
and  no  one  knows  whether  his  fnncy-skelch 
on  this  point,  will  prove  loo  excursive  or 
too  circumscribed.  Until  the  Rail-road  as 
a  distinct  system,  recoiling  upon  itself,  be- 
comes the  ladder  of  improvement,  and  baa 
continued  such  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  men  will  not,  if  ever,  learn  lo  fly, 
or  turn  their  skill  lo  great  account.  True, 
every  thing  in  our  day  developea  itself 
more  rapidly  ;  even  invenlions  enjoy  a 
short  life  and  a  merry  one,  ripen  (juicVer, 
drop  off  earlier  than  formerly  ;  hut  with  al) 
this  high-pressure,  the  old  tracks  snd  pre- 
cedenlH  of  advance,  of  perfectibility,  re- 
main of  necessity  j  and  even  our  modern 
wonders  of  creative  genius  obey  those  laws 
which  govern  the  whole  kingdom  of  art.  It 
will  do  no  harm,  if,  bearing  this  reflection 
in  mind,  we  not  only  look  down  upon  our 
progenitors,  but  also  endeavor  to  look  up 
to  posterity. 

Every  new  discovery  or  important  step 
gained  in  the  march  of  improvement,  calls 
up  lo  the  imagination  the  most  pleasing 
images.  At  last,  having  had  its  day,  it 
presents  ilaelf  to  the  understanding  only  io 
a  chastened,  may  be  a  pitiful  form.  At  the 
outset,  it  is  a  revelation,  a  marvel ;  replete 
with  life,  comfort  and  beauty,  and  improve- 
ment is  hardly  conceivable.'  Seen  from  n 
distance,  the  same  object  appears  flat,  cum- 
brous and  clumsy;  with  all  its  elaborate 
appendages,  but  of  little  use,  and  lo  the 
unreflecting  it  seems  inexplicable  that  peo- 
ple did  not  directly  hit  upon  those  im- 
provements, which  are  now  appreciated  at 
a  glance,  and  which,  having  been  adopted, 
every  body  thinks  himself  competent  to 
have  made.  Thus  when  riding  in  the  moat 
commodious  and  well-appointed  carriage, 
we  look  behind  us  with  a  feeling  of  pity 
mingled  with  contempt,  not  only  on  the 
chariot  in  which  Telemachus  visited  Mene- 
laus,  but  on  the  coach,  the  body  of  which 
hung  on  leBtber-strapsi  a  lumbering,  gilt 
and  bedaubed  machine,  like  a  ferry-bouse 
or  a  lion'a  cage,  dragged  slowly  and  obsti- 
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nately  over  the  rough  and  jagged  pave- 
ment, or  through  the  bottomless  roads ; 
{ponderous,  rickety,  tasteless  and  ridicu- 
ous.  How  many  lessons  of  experience, 
how  many  fruitless  trials,  how  many  dis- 
coveries in  mechanics,  in  chemistry,  in  the 
use  of  metals,  &c.,  were  not  needed  grad- 
ually to  efieot  the  metamorphosis  of  this 
patriarchal  piece  of  finery,  into  a  whole 
family  of  present  splendid,  light  and  ele- 
gant equipages — coaches,  Berlins,  chairs, 
britschkas,  tandems,  quitrins,  tilburies,  &c., 
&c.  Look  at  them :  strength  and  com- 
pactness united  with  lightness;  capacious- 
ness with  neatness,  in  the  most  ingenious 
manner  imaginable ;  seats,  and  steps,  and 
handles,  all  placed  with  scrupulous  anato- 
mical nicety,  calculated  to  meet  every  po- 
sition and  motion  of  the  occupants  ;  every 
thing  in  most  perfect  equipoise  and  har- 
mon]^ — a  very  complicated  piece  of  me- 
chanism— and  yet  apparently  so  simple. 
Onlv  bv  persevering  training  and  industry, 
could  the  rude  and  unwieldy  limbs  of  that 
primitive  monster,  be  transformed  into 
those  graceful,  slender,  pat  and  pliant  forms 
of  the  present  carriage,  and  which  has  be- 
queathed its  most  prominent  virtues  on  the 
passen^rers'  car  rolling  on  iron.  And  this 
car,  with  its  inanimate  phantom  team,  be- 
comes in  its  turn  an  obsolete  monster !  Yes, 
the  age  will  and  must  arrive,  which  will 
look  back  on  the  ne  plus  ultra,  the  vaunted 
em  of  our  polish,  the  rail-road,  just  as  we 
ook  back  on  the  first  attempts  of  our  fore- 
fathers to  obviate  the  jolting  of  a  clumsy 
wagon  on  a  bad  road.  It  will  then  seem 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  such  bungling 
contrivances,  that  hundreds  of  people  were 
at  once  maimed  or  killed  outright,  though 
the  bungling  contrivance  itself  may  be 
wondered  at ;  and  a  future  generation  will 
as  little  covet  the  car  in  which  Dumont 
D'Urville  was*  burned  to  death,  as  we  do 
the  coach  in  which  Henry  IV.  was  assassi- 
nated. 

The  steamer  of  our  day  has  aptly  been 
likened  to  heavy  ordnance,  at  its  first  in- 
vention. After  knowing  how  to  put  pow- 
der and  ball  into  metallic  cylinders,  and 
fire  off  the  charge,  the  whole  mystery  of 
gunnery  seemed  at  once  exhausted.  The 
(greatest  efl^ect  was  expected  only  from  the 
largest  caliber,  and  thus  an  invention  re- 
mained in  its  infancy,  which  has  but  slowly 
followed  in  the  track  of  military  science, 
until  it  has  reached  to  our  shrapnels  and 
the  Paixhan  guns.  Long  experience,  many 
lind  often  very  dearly  purchased  experi- 
ments, were  needful,  before  the  true  pro- 
portions of  length,  thickness,  strength  and 
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bore  of  the  several  kinds  of  ordnencvwere 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  problem 
solved  how  to  ensure  the  greatest  efiect 
simultaneously  with  the  quickest  manceo- 
vers  in  the  field ;  before  the  art  of  killing 
masses  of  men  with  despatch  and  precisioo, 
to  annihilate  them  secundum  artem,  and 
with  finished  elegance,  as  it  were,  wu 
brought  to  its  present  pinnacle  of  perfec- 
tion. Very  probable  it  is,  that  mankind 
now  use  the  power  of  steam  with  no  great- 
er skill  than  they  once  did  the  powder; 
and  the  steam -boat,  which  we  think  so 
smart  a  thing,  has  yet  to  run  through  maoy 
long  years  of  apprenticeship.  Our  steam- 
boat constructors  and  captains  will  not  ap- 
pear any  wiser  to  their  grandchildren,  tbaa 
the  gunners  and  sappers  which  figured  in 
the  war  of  Schmalcalden  do  to  oor  engi- 
neers. The  four-and-twenty-pound  csrro- 
nade,  which,  if  exploding,  kills  every  body 
around  it,  and  the  mighty  steamer  ^^  Presi- 
dent," of  several  hundred  horse  power, 
which  perished  with  every  soul  on  board, 
equally  indicate  in  their  respective  spheres, 
how  far  the  artificial  energies,  as  yet  foand 
out,  may  most  profitably  be  applied,  when 
directed  by  moderation.  It  is  intrinsically 
the  province  of  ^tme,  generally  a  long  time, 
to  elicit  from  any  agent  in  nature's  arse- 
nal its  true  character,  its  domestic  habits, 
so  to  speak,  its  virtues  and  its  vices ;  to 
enlarge  ana  multiply  it  by  division  and  sab- 
division,  to  produce  the  greatest  efiect 
with  the  smallest  outlay  of  means ;  to  sim- 
plify and  perfect  its  parts,  to  make  them 
lighter,  more  fitting,  more  convenient  and 
ornamental,  until  one  transcendent  idea 
shall  supercede  another,  whose  embodi- 
ment will  seem  a  wonderful  improvement 
'to  us,  and  to  posterity  again  quite  uncoath 
and  imperfect. 

Thus,  in  every  age,  the  arts  and  inven- 
tions are  like  some  curious  tree,  whose  in- 
tertwining branches  promiscuously  bear 
buds,  fiowers,  fruit,  and  empty  shells,  on 
the  same  twig.  But  never  has  this  tree 
of  life  glowed  in  more  luxurious  verdure 
than  at  present.  Its  sap,  circulating  with 
accelerated  vigor,  throws  out  forms  and 
productions  hitherto  unknown.  This  ra- 
pidity and  exuberance  of  vegetation  is, 
however,  the  result  of  the  league  which 
science  and  art  have,  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  advantage,  so  systematically  en- 
tered into,  in  these  days  of  universal  utili- 
tarianism. Invention  was  indeed  always, 
in  the  main,  the  foster-child  of  science; 
but  so  long  as  science  herself  had  nowhere 
gained  a  firm  footing,  and  looked  forward 
to  no  definite  and  final  parposci  achieving 
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icidenlallv,  her  bene- 
fits were  bIbo  fitful,  paitinl,  and  anomalous. 
Bat  [owards  the  close  of  ihe  last  century, 
science  rallied  ;  she  btirsi  the  fetters  of 
authority,  of  faculties,  and  cathedrsc,  and 
struck  with  equal  vigor  inio  a  two-fold 
track  :  one  winding  upwards,  that  of  ideas 
and  conceptions;  the  other  lateral,  that  of 
application  and  execution.  On  the  other 
band,  the  trammels  of  guild  were  loosened 
or  thrown  olf,  whether  gently  or  rudely; 
the  hankering  after  established  notions 
changed  more  and  more  into  an  eagerness 
after  novelty,  which  science  stepped  in  to 
gratify.  The  phenomena  in  both  directions 
developed  themselves  conjunctively  jit  was 
chiefly,  however,  the  fresh  impulse  impart- 
ed to  chemistry  by  the  help  of  the  acids 
and  of  the  galvanic  pile,  which  broke  down 
the  barriers  of  science,  and  called  her  into 
activity  and  life,  from  the  student's  closet 
and  the  lecture-room  into  the  work-shop, 
and  vice  versa;  since  when,  a  reciprocal 
■nd  systematic  productiveness  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent. 

But  while  the  arts  thus   assiduously  fol- 
lowed the  foot-marks  of  science,  she  her- 
self seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  era, 
silently  ushered  in  by  concomitant  circum- 
stances.    The  eRect  of  the  phenomeoa  in- 
cident to  electricity   and  magnetism,  the 
closer  observation  of  the  laws  of  light  and 
heat,  Ihe  discovery  of  a.  universnl  polarity 
and  of  the   sloeehiemetrical  relations  of 
bodies,  had  materially  altered  former  theo- 
ries on  the  energies  of  nature,  and  the  oc- 
cupancy of  space  by  matter.     For  some 
JBie,  the  moat  surprising  discoveries  have 
ipeared,  in  rapid  succession,  which  leavi 
[Ogether  itt  the  shade  those  theories  of 
9  hidden  powers  of  nature,  in  their  most 
ifctle  and  diminutive  operations,  whic 
ere  broached  lifty  years  ago.     The  phe- 
■fnena  of  electro-magnetism  and  of  mag- 
Ilic  electricity,  in  a  great  measure  atilt 
ligmatical ;  the  remarkable  results  elicil- 
1  by  attempts  lo  measure  the  hitherto  un- 
«Rsurable  velocity  of  the  lightning  and  of 
|e  electric  spark ;  the  all-important  disco- 
iriea   with  regard  to  the  chemical  and 
tiysitfal    properties  of   different   rays   of 
|nt ;  the  certainty  that  whole  wide-reach- 
kg  Bpeciea  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  of 
|e  earth,  consist  of  the  remains  of  animal- 
bIk,  thousands  of  which  arc  imbedded  in 
•grain  of  sand  scarcely  visible  to  the  na- 
adeye;    the   microscopic  investigations 
Ittde  into  the  internal  structure  of  animals 
pdplania;  the  harmonious  motion  of  many 
t  the  minutest  atoms,  as,  for  eiample,  in 
he  imootb,  glossy  surface  of  certain  pitui- 


tous  tunicles  or  pellicles;  the  Daguerreo- 
type, of  much  more  consequence  to  science 
than  to  the  art;  and  lastly  and  latest,  the 
recent  Berlin  discoveries  about  those  alto- 
gether undreamt-of  and  mysterious  rela- 
tions said  to  exist  between  the  surfaces  of 
bodies — all  these  are  wonderful,  a  whole 
if  newmarvels.  We  arenowaware, 
ile  supposing  ourselves  to  have  been 
employed  in  dissecting  nature's  frame- 
k,  we  have  only  manipulated  its  out- 
ward covering;  we  have  watched  and 
nted  the  pulsations  and  respirations  of 
universal  nature,  taken  admeasurement  of 
Its  movements,  and  laid  open  its  secretions. 
Never  has  it  been,  until  now,  that,  as  by  a 
magnetic  transformation  of  the  senses,  we 
are  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  inner- 
most organic  springs  and  wheels  of  na- 
ture's machinery,  seeing,  as  it  were,  every 
globule  of  blood  coursing,  and  every  fibre 
vibrating  through  the  system.  We  as  yet 
only  perceive  a  confused  throng  of  the  mi- 
nutest efiects — a  play,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  of  acting  and  counteracting  en- 
ergies, which  strikes  us  with  astonishment, 
confusion  and  awe.  But  we  feel  that  in  this 
a  fresh  problem  is  offered  for  solution  to 
the  human  mind,  of  a  more  exalted  and 
comprehensive  range — a  problem  to  which 
nl!  our  foregoing  researches  in  the  so-called 
inexplorable  territory  of  nature,  were  only 
preliminary.  We  feel  a  misgiving,  or 
rather  entertain  an  opinion,  that  with  all 
these  great  and  startling  discoveries,  we 
have  as  yet  discovered  nothing  more  than 
the  Antilles,  the  reefs  and  the  promontories 
of  a  new  world.  It  is  indeed  more  than 
possible,  that  during  the  lengthened  pro- 
cess of  solving  a  new  and  infinitely  deeper 
problem,  all  our  ideas  of  animate  as  well 
as  of  inanimate  creation,  will  entirely 
change  their  character  and  scope;  and  it 
is  certainly  remarkable,  that  while  mankind 
in  generol,  from  the  prevalence  of  new  fa- 
cilities of  locomotion,  have  become  fami- 
liar with  new  estimates  as  to  time  and 
space,  a  revolution  is  also  impending  in 
the  minds  of  the  learned,  respecting  the 
relative  meaning  of  these  terms,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  universal  economy  of  na- 

The  human  mind  has  evidently  become 
excited  to  extraordinary  activity  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences  through 
these  marked  changes  of  modern  times  ;  it 
is  in  this  department  where  it  has  achieved 
itsgreatcsl  conquests,  and  gained  its  noblest 
and  most  decisive  victories.  The  deduc- 
tions at  which  science  reaches  from  its 
height  of  observation  in  the  regions  within 
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the  compass  of  intellect,  its  queries  and  its 
challenges  militate,  it  is  true,  against  many 
formuls  of  religious  belief.  The  old  con- 
troversy between  natural  philosophy  and 
theology  is  by  no  means  ended ;  it  has 
merely  been  thrust  into  the  background  by 
schisms  in  theology  itself,  by  rationalism, 
neology,  and  theological  criticism.  The 
tendency  of  this,  with  us,  has  been  a  sur- 
rendering up  of  the  Old  Testament,  long 
since,  to  the  cross-examinations  of  science, 
and  so  long  as  such  bitter  disputations  are 
carried  on  about  the  Gospels,  orthodoxy 
finds  no  leisure  to  defend  the  Mosaic  bul- 
warks of  the  faith.  The  verdicts  of  science 
often  give  umbrage  to  not  a  few;  but  the 
fruit  so  liberally  depending  from  her  thou- 
sand branches,  daily  enhancing  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  life,  is  nevertheless 
freely  gathered  and  tasted  almost  univer- 
sally. While  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  be- 
nefits  flowing  from  her  discoveries  and 
productions,  scarcely  one  reflects  that  this 
very  assiduity  and  impetus  of  the  human 
mind,  the  reaction  of  which  is  felt  in  the 
growing  ease  and  Ineri'Seance  of  society, 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
skepticism.  No  one  stops  to  consider, 
while  on  the  steam-boat,  in  the  rail-car,  in 
the  blaze  of  brilliant  wax-lights,  (stearin- 
kerzen,)  while  examining  with  admiration 
the  cunning  counterfeit  of  the  photograph, 
scanning  the  charming  landscape  through 
the  achromatic  tube,  or  drawing  fresh  de- 
light from  Nature's  miniature-wonders 
through  the  microscope,  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  is  dragged  into  darkness  and  con- 
tempt  by  the  same  endless  chain  of  specu- 
lation and  contrivance,  which  brings  into 
day  many  of  the  comforts  and  elegancies 
of  life. 

Next  in  order  after  the  natural  sciences, 
in  their  most  extended  sense,  come  those 
which,  with  equally  comprehensive  grasp, 
take  up  human  destinies  and  mutations  as 
interlaced  with  time  and  space,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future — we  mean  History  and 
Ethics.  The  temperature  of  the  age  has 
urged  these  branches  of  knowledge  and  re- 
search also  into  an  unusually  rapid  growth, 
and  quite  singular  developments.  With 
equal  force  and  from  a  similar  impulse, 
they  have  made  bold  and  successful  incur- 
sions into  that  ideal  world,  that  second  na- 
ture, which  the  human  mind,  ever  buoyant 
and  ruminating,  sees  created  and  again  de- 
molished, acknowledging  its  existence  only 
in  memory  and  moral  results,  in  the  en- 
chanted temples  of  language,  of  worship, 
of  art,  of  manners,  and  of  law,  which 
'  i>ugh  raised  and  adorned  by  every  race, 
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every  nation,  and  every  tribe  in  viryiog 
style,  yet  in  the  groundwork  betray  the 
same  outlines  of  humanity.  But  these 
sciences  possess  their  chief  glory  and 
strength  from  receiving  and  applying  those 
laws  which  regulate  all  sublunary  matters, 
as  being  the  immutable  laws  of  unsophisti- 
cated nature  itself.  Philology,  History, 
Antiquities,  Arts  and  Literature,  Jurispra- 
dence,  Politics,  and  Political  Economy— 
and  ''alas!  Theology  too," — ^in  all  and 
each  of  these,  every  ailigent  student  may 
mark  the  point,  a  few  generations  back, 
where  the  light  breaks  in  with  irresistible 
force  upon  his  path,  the  ancient  landmarks 
of  authority  are  exploded,  the  thickets  of 
prejudice  cleared  away,  the  bogs  of  syDo- 
gisms  and  pedantry  drained  ana  made  an- 
ble  ground.  He  beholds,  like  the  planter 
on  the  hydrometer  of  the  Nile,  the  rising 
flood  fertilizing  the  parched  soil,  and  yet 
rising.  He  stands  on  an  eminence,  from 
which,  if  endowed  with  merely  common 
capacities,  he  must  look  upon  the  learning 
of  bygone  ages,  as  far  beneath  him.  He 
fearlessly  grasps  the  most  rugged  plants, 
against  whose  piercing  thorns  a  discreeter 
generation  protected  themselves  with 
gloves ;  he  plunges  in  medias  res  lone  ne- 
glected, ^he  dissectionof  which  was  hitherto 
considered  as  too  difficult  or  too  hazardous; 
he  reads  trippingly  from  the  page  which 
was  hieroglyphics  to  his  grandfather,  and 
demonstrates  on  his  fingers  the  truth  ad* 
vanced  as  a  dim  hypothesis  by  some  sage, 
regarded  in  his  day  as  a  visionary,  a  mad- 
man, or  a  witch.  If  a  conceited  fool,  he 
thinks  all  his  boasted  wisdom  indigenous 
to  himself;  if  entitled  to  be  classed  under 
a  more  respectable  category,  he  feels  him- 
self in  inspired  moments,  as  being  the  po- 
lished apex  of  an  intellectual  pyramid  ever 
growing  from  an  immeasurable  basis. 

This  daring,  scrutinizing,  search  into 
History,  this  reckless  criticizing  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  is  the  legitimate  charac- 
teristic of  science  in  our  day.  With  rest- 
less zeal  she  keenly  examines  every  pro- 
duction in  order  to  detect  and  rectify  tradi- 
tional errors  and  false  computations,  when 
necessary,  she  analyzes  the  materiiits  tho- 
roughly, so  as  to  trace  with  nicest  accuracy 
from  the  disclosed  elements,  the  primitive 
evolutions  of  human  afiairs.  It  is  only  in 
an  age  such  as  the  present,  that  this  ar- 
dor could  be  generally  and  powerfully 
awakened ;  when  thought  is  unshackled, 
when  man  is  exonerated  from  hundreds 
of  doubts,  coifsiderations,  and  points  of 
punctilio,  which,  in  a  more  courtly  age,  en* 
compassed  the  conversational  at  well  as 
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["•making  thinker,  ond  which 
a  nim  to  observe  numberli 
:  in  treating  oT  things,  measures  and 
I,  qH  the  way  even  up  ta  Adam — and  as 
new  life  infused  into  the  natural 
nces  has  communicated  iiEelf  lo  arts 
4  trades,  and  endowed  them  with  the 
iments  of  an  ever-acting  progression,  so 
t  free  and  independent  review  of  lellecs 
many  inaances,  had  a  purifying  re- 
lion  on  the  Stale,  on  the  entire  relative 
en  sovereigns  and  subjects,  on 
gislalion  in  all  its  ramificaiions,  on  ihe 
ineral  policy  of  nations  ;  and  the  focus  to 
bich  all  .these  reacting  inCtuenceB  tend  is, 
liversal  commerce.  On  the  one  hand. 
t  importing  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
e  mechanic,  on  the  other  the  prince,  the 
blisters,  dignitaries  and  omce-holdert 
ive  mutually  become  equally  wary,  alert 
id  diligent,  more  enlightened  as  to  the 
^gers  of  giving  way  to  their  obatinacy 
!  caprice,  in  a  word,  more  artificial  and 
ieatiGc.  The  purchaser  as  well  as  the 
K-payer  have  been  taught  to  look  nar- 
iwly  where  tbey  bestow  their  custom  and 
:on6dence,  and  choose  to  be  served 
inlly  and  after  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
wed  fashion  in  return  for  their  money 
1  ihcir  loyalty.  Every  one,  it  is  true, 
not  reconciieii  to  the  actual  course  of 
le  world,  nor  satisiied  with  the  corollaries 
ld  deductions  of  the  historical  demon- 
rations  of  the  day ;  but  the  intimate  con- 
'  )n  between  research  and  practical  ap- 
ce,  the  influence  of  intelligence  on 
e-modelling  of  all  public  relations  is,  in 
ecific  cases,  discernible  only  lo  the  few, 
<i  hence  it  ia  that  the  universal  seeking  nf- 
r  increased  knowledge,  is  so  vehemently 
•cried  by  the  many,  when  directed  to  o 
tarter  which  unquestionably  is  the  worst 
ld  weakest  point  in  human  nature. 
This  prying,  analyzing  criticism  has 
Dund  the  wires  of  its  battery  around  the 
Die-honored  and  sacred  form  of  Chris- 
inity  also.  An  intellectual  under-current 
ears  upon  and  undermines  the  historical 
illars  of  faith,  and  pervades  the  human 
nily ;  while  many  ponder  deeply  on 
t  nature  and  tendency  of  this  sign  of 
t  times,  it  calls  forth,  and  with  justice, 
be  grief  and  indignation  of  multitudes, 
be  mind  has  its  undeniable  claims;  but 
iey  are  counterbalanced  by  the  at  least 
|nally  valid  claims  and  cravings  of  the 
^ril.  The  natural  as  well  as  artificial 
unperol'mankind  has  always  been  affected 
I  tne  most  contradictory  mnnncr,  by  the 
iatorical  records  of  Christianity,  as  well 
■  by  its  doctrines.    Tbe  same  propositions, 


which  now  give  so  much  oflence,  are  neatly 
as  old  as  the  church  itself;  church  history 
winds  its  way  through  as  many  heresies, 
as  the  secular  historian  does  over  bloody 
battle-grounds;  the  rankest  heathenism  ex- 
isted among  individuals  whether  laymen  or 
clergy,  even  in  the  moat  pious  periods  ; 
more  than  once  the  most  shamelessinlideliiy 
filled  Ihe  chnir  of  St.  Peter,  and  Deism, 
which  in  the  last  century  made  such  havoc 
among  the  superficial  and  unwary,  by 
means  of  its  shafts  of  ridicule,  has  struited 
through  the  world  from  the  beginning  wilh 
varying  success.  When,  therefore,  this 
unlicensed  prying  spirit  of  research,  so 
long  kept  buiy  in  every  other  field,  cornea 
to  lay  bands  on  Theology  j  when  a  number 
of  its  votaries  cry  out,  "I  cannot  do  other- 
wise," and  following  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice around  them  invade  their  own  territory, 
it  matters,  for  the  moment,  but  little  to 
him  who  stands  by  watching  what  trans- 
pires, who  ia  right,  or  who  is  wrong,  whe- 
ther the  breaking  down  and  building  up, 
fhe  casting  away,  or  the  gathering  of  stones 
together,  is  for  good  or  for  evil ;  he  recog- 
nises in  this,  with  other  novelties  in  the 
horizon  of  science,  and  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  theology  itself,  nothing  more  than 
an  inevitable  advance  of  things.  Most 
other  branches  of  historical  knowledge 
had  to  pass  through  a  noviciate  of  com- 
promising, ambiguous  rationalism,  before 
they  could  launch  into  the  higher  regions 
of  independent  criticism,  and  now,  when 
Theology  follows  in  the  wake,  though  it 
may  be  a  movement  fraught  -with  evil,  it  is 
yet  an  unavoidable  one,  which  can  be  de- 
nied only  by  impassioned  bigots.  In  what 
respect  do  the  theological  strictures  of  our 
day  differ  from  the  heretical  earnings  of 
every  oge,  but  in  claiming  the  real  or  ima- 
ginary vantage-ground,  afforded  by  a  gene- 
ral increase  of  knowledge,  and  in  finding 
unobstructed  access  to  every  part  of  an 
argument-loving  public  through  the  Press  1 
True  religious  feeling,  as  n-elTas  grovelling 
egotism,  when  exasperated  at  these  and 
kindred  offsprings  of  tbe  times,  must,  to 
be  conisistenl,  go  back  to  the  first  printing 
press,  as  the  prolific  germ  of  all  that  is 
grand  and  glorious  not  less  than  of  all 
that  is  noxious  and  envenomed  in  the  pre- 
sent nursery  of  mind.  It  was  a  puerile 
objection  to  modern  transcendentalisls  in 
theology,  though  so  strenuously  urged, 
that  they  did  not  write  in  a  learned  and 
more  occult  language,  that  they  did  not 
challenge  the  learned  in  their  own  privi. 
leged  tongue.  As  if  sucb  a  piece  of  vain 
lalinily,  could   even  for   a  moment  with- 
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ftand  the  all-diffusing  eoefgy  of  the  press ! 
We  behold,  in  the  movements  of  late 
theological  discassion,  the  prelude  of  a 
final  and  fatal  solution  of  a  long-standing 
problem,  which  the  world  is  now  called 
upon  to  decide  as  best  she  may.  But  not 
through  science  is  the  question  to  be  solved, 
or  a  reconciliation  of  the  openly  conflict- 
ing elements  to  be  effected ;  this  can  be 
done  by  a  process  of  calm  ratiocination 
alone.  Even  while  reason  descants  on  the 
primum  mobile,  the  wonders  on  the  soul, 
on  gnosticism,  mysticism,  and  every  other 
isnij  she  finds  no  answer  to  questions  of 
her  own  invention.  Philosophical  specu- 
lativeness  mocks  herself  and  her  contem- 
poraries, when  by  parcelling  out  the  data 
of  Christianity  into  certain  set  formuls  of 
speech,  she  pretends  to  comprehend  and  to 
prove,  what  to  the  spiritual  mind  ever  was, 
IS,  and  will  be,  truth  ;  and  which  to  its  oppo- 
site remains  as  incomprehensible  as  ever. 
But  this  direction  of  the  inquisitiveness 
of  mankind,  leads  us  immediately  to  th^ 
wounds  and  woes  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  though  thus  far  we  have  looked 
only  upon  its  more  hardy  and  mercurial 
lineaments,  we  are  now  confronted  by  its 
deeply-graven  traces  of  dissoluteness,  con- 
fusion and  impotency. 

Every  age  has  its  strong  and  its  weak 
points,  its  virtues  and  its  vices,  its 
boasted  paragons  and  its  canker-worm,  its 
paroxysms  of  arrogance  and  of  remorse,  as 
well  as  every  nation  and  every  individual. 
And  so  at  tne  present  day,  in  a  develop- 
ment, than  which  history  knows  of  none 
more  impetuous  and  profound,  all  is  not 
pure  light,  genuine  strength,  unquestionable 
progress.  Far  otherwise  5  everywhere 
strength  and  weakness,  soaring  aspiration 
and  humbling  inadequacy,  are  next-door 
neighbors,  and  raise  their  voices  in  deafen- 
ing discord.  Thus  it  ever  has  been  ;  it  is 
the  hackneyed  tale  of  one  human  energy  in 
its  fitful  blossomings  impeding  the  shoots 
of  another,  and  an  mfinitude  of  projections 
serving  only  to  circumscribe  the  platform 
of  human  happiness.  The  prominent  fea- 
ture of  our  age  consists  in  the  extraordinary 
acceleration  of  its  movements,  and  the  par- 
ticular expression  imparted  to  them  through 
ihe  Press.  This  movement  and  ferment 
have  evidently  operated  very  differently  on 
different  attributes  and  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  con- 
template the  many  and  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  the  highest  'genius  in  science, 
manufactures  ana  statesmanship ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  va^ue,  flimsy  and  distracted 
f  every  thmg  which  emanates  from 
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the  soul,  of  religion  and  art,  the  eonTiction 
becomes  irresistible,  that  through  the  same 
sudden  and  unexampled  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  action,  some  capacities  of  man 
have  become  surprisingly  elevated  and  ex- 
panded, while  others  seem  to  have  evapo- 
rated, or  where  they  have  resisted  the  on- 
usual  tension,  to  have  been  thrown  into 
utter  confusion  and  spasmodic  disease.  It 
is  evident  that  mankind  frotn  reeent  culture 
have,  in  one  respect,  become  much  more 
enlightened,  free  and  powerful  in  their 
knowledge  of  nature  and  of  themselves, 
yet  in  other  relations  more  inconsistent, 
enervated,  morose  and  bewildered  than 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization  not 
yet  modified,  or  at  least  not  long  acted 
upon  by  the  Press. 

There  are  yet  people  enough,  who  maae 
and  talk  of  a  good  old  time,  from  the  most 
excellent  motives,  one  of  which  is  self-in- 
terest ;  a  time  when,  in  order  to  be  some- 
thing, or  somebody,  yea  and  to  pass  for 
somethinfiT  great  too,  they  and  their  com- 
peers had  no  more  ado  than  to  take  the 
trouble  of  coming  into  the  world;  who 
feel  uncomfortable  in  a  society  where  the 
distinctions  of  hereditary  rank  become 
more  and  more  obliterated,  and  scarcely 
ever  the  question  is  asked,  "  who  is  he  1 
but  **what  has  heV  or  at  the  farthest, 
what  has  he,  with  the  help  of  fortune,  made 
himself  1  These  people  desire  impossi- 
bilities ;  they  wish  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
and  commodities  of  our  present  state  of 
refinement  and  culture  without  the  present 
state  of  politics ;  they  would  have  the 
cause  without  its  eff^ect.  They  are  well 
pleased  with  the  blessings  attending  the 
covenant  which  the  Creator  has  made  with 
these  latter  days,  and  yet  they  would  that 
it  were  as  before  the  flood,  when  there  were 
**  giants  in  the  earth,  mighty  men  of  old, 
men  of  renown.*'  They  Took  upon  steam- 
boats and  rail-cars  with  benignity  ;  only  the 
arrangement  must  be  delayed  until  their 
hi|;h  mightinesses  are  ready  to  step  in. 
We  do  not  now  speak  of  these ;  but  in  fixing 
our  gaze  on  the  cultivated  and  half-culti- 
vated masses,  to  whom  with  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  German  Empire  nothing 
has  become  obsolete,  nothing  extinct,  in 
noting  the  significance  of  their  using  or 
not  using,  with  jprless  or  pen  in  hand,  the 
hunting-songs  of  the  good  old  times,  we 
shall  find,  that  mankind  are  quite  sensitive 
to  the  strong  or  weak  points  of  ous  culture, 
even  if  they  iiave  thought  ever  so  little  or 
read  ever  so  much,  practices  which  so  often 
go  together.  No  man  in  hit  senses  thinks 
of  talking  of  the  good  old  times,  when  the 
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lOgJBlon  regulated  all  iileas  of  cliemislry, 
d  not  much  more  was  known  of  ihe 
wonderful  qualities  and  vagaries  of  light, 
liian  of  the  spectrum  of  colors  ;  when  the 
bon«8  of  the  rhinoceros  were  set  down  as 
those  of  ffianls  ;  all  unknown  fossil  re- 
mains as  lusus  nature  or  evidences  of  the 
deluge,  utid  the  sea  allowed  to  have  risen 
to  ibat  height  of  the  mountains  where 
shells,  the  supposed  witnesses  of  its  pres- 

_etice,  were  found ;  the  time  when  the  idea  or 
name  of  Indo-Germanism  had  not  yet  been 

, conceived i  whenShakspearehnd  ueverbeen 
■een  on  the  continent ;  when  French  poel- 
■B  were  our  pattern,  and  the  golhic  style 
spoken  of  with  the  same  contempt  with 
which  we  now  speak  of  the  style  of  the 
Jesuits  ;   when    his    Highness    the   Duke 

'Bold    "four  thousand    of   the   children  of 

,lbe  Boil"  to  the  Dutch,  nnd  the  lady  Ab- 
bess produced  one  trooper  and  a  half  as  the 
contingent  for  her  district;  when  universal 
History  whs  handled  on  the  model  of  the 

.four  monarchies,  and  the  salaried  Histori- 
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cerii  and  safety,  falsify  special  passages,  in 
courtesy  to  certain  genealogical  or  territo- 
,nal  pretensions  of  certain  houses.  In  such 
a  world — a  world  of  diligencesaud  markct- 
.  sloops,  of  pages,  runners  and  lackeys,  of 
French  philosophers  and  Italian  mistresses, 
of  star- chambers,  election-compromisings 
md  the  Wolfian  system — no  well-eondi- 
lioned  citizen  wishes  himself  back.  Bui 
bow  different  the  retrospect  tvhen  wc  con- 
,  template  those  apparitions  in  the  world  of 
mind  which  are  more  or  less  purely  inlel- 
^lectaal  I  The  entire  broad  field  of  under- 
.Btanding,  reasoning  and  knowledge,  and  of 
.practical  appliance,  presents  renewed  life, 
,plan,  progress,  originality,  and  a  cheerful 
consciousness  of  power  ;  in  the  equally 
-  excursive  but  more  ethereal  and  hidden  re- 
.ftons  swayed  by  religious  sentiment  and 
I  enthuBiasm  of  art,  we  behold  inward  anar- 
^«hy-  and  war,  doubts  and  fears,  shame  and 
timorousness,  an  obser]ui< 
departed  spirits  nnd  a  ridiculous 
.toent  of  tbelr  productions ;  ihtre  are  as  few 
kudatorea  lempoiis  acti,  as  here  there  are 
'  many.  There,  as  from  a  solid  pyramid,  we 
(look  down  upon  by-gone  centuries  ;  here, 
,ae  from  a  dismal  swamp,  we  look  up  to 
.tbein.  Howmuch  is  there  grand  and  noble, 
,wiijchwe  are  not  qualified  to  re-produce, 
•.on  the  parings  of  which  wc  feast,  with  the 
.threadbare  fragments  of  which  ween 
jlo  hide  or  to  adorn  our  nakedness  !  How 
much,  that  was  once  the  insignia  of  the 
highest  spiritual  functionaries,  has  become 
the  degrading  livery  of  menials,  and  is  left 
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on  the  budget  of  the  aae,  merely  becaitw 
it  once  appertained  to  the  royal  civil-list  of 

When  discussion  turns  upon  Religion, 
creative  art  and  poetry,  the  standards  of  the 
good  old  limes  afford  abundant  materials 
for  choice,  to  suit  every  taste.  Setting 
aside  the  servants  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Stale,  who  find  safety  only  within  the  bosom 
and  unity  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, or  in  the  unrestrained  inquiry  into 
every  thing  this  side  of  a  line  railing  off 
the  three  last  centuries — bow  many  would 
wish  ibemsclves  placed  back  in  the  times 
of  llie  Emperor  Joseph  and  the  Wolfen- 
buttel-fragments !  and  how  many  pious 
minds  would  not  be  half  bo  afflicted  by  the 
stale  scolKngs  of  the  expounder  as  by  the 
frigid  demonstrations  of  the  scientific  analy- 
zer! If  we  hearken  to  the  tumult  issuing 
from  the  Press,  one  of  its  loudest  and  moat 
frequent  outcries,  is  the  old  Jeremiade  over 
the  inanity  of  the  higher  arts,  and  on  every 
side  are  heard  voices  of  people  seeking  the 
lost  Church,  and  with  her,  the  new  Arts, 
among  the  entanaled  thickets  of  modern 
culture,  calling  out  to  each  other  that  they 
find  nothing,  and  that  they  despair  of  ever 
finding  any  thing.  The  educated  mind  of 
the  present  day  feels  itself  as  strongly  at- 
traded  by  the  productions  of  the  age  in 
which  the  religious  sympathies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  stamppd  in  ever-glowing  charac- 
ters on  their  Architecture,  their  Paintings, 
and  their  Sculpture,  as  the  spirits  of  the 
middle  ages  were  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
3ut  of  this  we  do  not  at  all  intend  to  speak ; 
in  the  cBtimalion  of  many  hypochondriacal 
connoisseurs  and  amateurs,  the  Rococo  is 
yet  Ihe  good  lime  compared  with  our  pro- 
ductions :  be  it  as  bad  as  it  may,  yet  it  was 
the  indigenous  growth  of  the  social  mould, 
the  portrait  of  society,  the  slyle  of  the  age. 
And  forsooth.  Poetry  and  polite  Literature  ! 
We  have  now  among  us  old  gentlemen 
enough,  who,  twenty,  thirty  years  ngo 
were  popular  writers,  spirited  critics,  persa- 
ng  readers,  and  theatre-goers  ;  these 
gentlemen  do  not  even  extend  their  longing 
regrets  to  the  great  Weimar-era,  much  less 
to  the  Troubadours;  since  the  conspiracy 
of  young  Germany,  to  create  a  new  litera- 
ture out  of  hand,  they  have  forsaken  lilera- 
turc,  and  to  lliem  the  romances,  the  trage- 
dies and  the  souvenirs  (Taschen-bilcher)  of 
former  days,  is  the  good  old  time. 
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THE  REIN-DEER   OF    THE   LAPLANDERS. 

From  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  JoamaL 

On  the  Rein-Deer  of  the  Laplanders.  By 
GusTAv  Peter  Blom,  Member  of  the  Roy- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  of  Drontheim, 
&c. 

The  Laplanders  are  originally  a  Nomadic 
race,  supported  by  rein-deer,  and  their 
principal  branch  still  follows  the  same 
mode  of  life.  Poverty,  however,  has  forced 
many  Laplanders  to  quit  their  native  haunts 
in  the  mountains,  and  to  descend  to  the 
Norwegian  coasts,  or  to  the  plains  of  Lap- 
land, to  seek  for  the  means  of  living.  Thus 
two  kinds  have  sprung  up  in  Norway  :  the 
Sea-Laps,  who  live  on  the  coasts,  and  are 
occupied  with  fishing,  and  the  Boe-Laps, 
who  have  settled  in  the  valleys,  have  brought 
small  tracts  of  land  into  cultivation,  and 
support  themselves  by  agriculture  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  combined  partly  with  the 
rearing  of  rein-deer.  The  Laplanders  who 
have  withdrawn  to  Lapland  may  again  be 
divided  into  two  kinds:  the  Forest-Laps, 
who  keep  rein-deer,  but  take  them  along 
with  themselves  only  within  a  certain  re- 
gion, and  who  at  the  same  time  are  hunt- 
ers ]  and  the  Fisher-Laps,  who  have  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Lapland,  and  are  engag- 
ed in  the  taking  of  fish.  The  best  shots 
are  among  the  Forest-Laplanders,  who  fur- 
nish the  yearly  markets  of  Vitangi  and  Ken- 
gis  with  a  large  quantity  of  game,  which  is 
carried  to  Stockholm  by  way  of  Torneo. 

The  rein-deer  is  the  support  of  the  Lap- 
landers, and  the  object  of  their  pride  ;  in  it 
consist  their  wealth  and  their  happiness. 
Whoever  is  the  possessor  of  many  hundred 
rein-deer,  has  attained  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  good  fortune;  but  he  never  on  this  ac- 
count alters  his  mode  of  living  in  the  slight* 
est  degree,  or  increases  his  enjoyments,  ex« 
cept,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  quantity  of 
brandy  he  consumes.  Besides  the  rein- 
deer, the  whole  wealth  of  the  Laplander 
consists  of  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  his 
tents  for  living  in  and  for  keeping  his  stores, 
a  few  wooden  stakes  with  which  he  forms  a 
kind  of  fold,  into  which  the  rein-deer  are 
driven  when  they  are  to  be  milked,  a  few 
bed-covers  made  of  rein-deer  skins,  a  cop- 
per vessel  in  which  his  food  is  cooked,  a 
few  wooden  dishes,  and  his  provisions,  con- 
sisting of  rein-deer-cheese  and  milk,  which 
latter  he  preserves  for  the  winter  in  rein- 
deer stomachs.  When  he  alters  his  abode, 
the  whole  of  this  splendor  is  placed  on  the 
•ein-deer,  and  conveyea  to  the  new 
f  residence. 
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The  rein-deer  is  the  most  important  pot- 
session  of  the  Laplanders,  for  it  supplies 
them  both  with  nourishment  and  clothing. 
The  Laplander  spends  his  soperfluoas  mo- 
ney chiefly  on  the  increase  of  his  herd;  and 
it  is  only  when  that  is  sufficiently  large,  that 
he  begins  to  think  of  collecting  silver  and 
burying  it ;  but  he  never  dreams  of  procor- 
ing  greater  personal  comforts,  for  their 
value  is  unknown  to  him. 

The  Laplander  lives  in  a  tent  of  a  circu- 
lar conical  shape,  provided  with  an  open- 
ing above  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The 
tent  is  made  of  coarse  woolen  cloth,  some- 
times also  of  rein-deer  skins,  and  the  richer 
individuals  construct  their  habitations  with 
a  double  covering.  The  door  consists  ofa 
curtain  of  the  same  material.  The  internil 
arrangement  of  the  tent  is  jast  as  simple; 
in  the  middle  there  are  a  few  stones  which 
form  a  sort  of  fire-place,  and  at  the  sides 
round  about,  twigs  of  birch  are  strewed, 
and  rein-deer  skins  spread  over  them,  so  u 
to  form  a  sofa  during  the  day,  and  a  bed  at 
night.  The  dogs  also  partake  of  this  place 
of  repose.  The  dishes  and  kettles  lie  scat- 
tered about  in  the  tent,  and  above  are  sos- 
pended  the  rein-deer  stomachs  filled  with 
milk,  which  are  completely  blackened  by 
the  smoke.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  clean- 
liness should  not  exist  in  such  miserable 
dwellings,  but  the  Laplanders  have  in  fact 
no  idea  of  it.  A  few  of  the  race,  who  pas- 
ture their  rein-deer  on  the  coasts  every 
summer,  have  built  earthen  huts  in  the 
form  of  tents ;  but  these  have  no  advantage 
over  their  usual  abodes. 

It  is  only  in  autumn  that  the  Laplander 
kills  his  rein-deer,  for  it  is  only  at  that  sea- 
son that  they  are  fat,  and  their  flesh  palat- 
able. In  spring  the  rein-deer  has  much  to 
endure  from  the  so-called  rein-deer  fly, — 
an  insect  which  penetrates  into  the  skin  of 
the  animal,  and  deposits  its  eggs,  from 
which  larvee  are  produced.  The  animal  is 
thus  so  tormented,  that  it  becomes  lean  in 
summer,  and  the  skin  is  of  no  value  so  long 
as  the  larvse  exist  in  it.  The  insects  pro- 
duce larger  or  smaller  tumors  on  the  backs 
and  sides  of  the  rein-deer,  and  the  poor 
animals  fall  on  their  knees,  on  occasion  of 
the  slightest  touch,  in  order  to  escape  the 
pain.  The  female  produces  its  young  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  from  that  time  it 
is  milked,  by  some  of  the  Laplanders  once, 
and  by  others  twice  a  day.  The  milking 
of  the  rein-deer  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting scenes  in  the  whole  economy  of  the 
Laplanders. 

Towards  evening  the  rein-deer  are  driv- 
en from  the  mountains  to  the  tents.  Their 
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ni«l  19  first  announced  by  the  barlfing  of  ' 
lie  ciogi,  who  run  round  ihe  herd,  to  keep 
he  nnimals  logeiher.  Soon  the  whole 
lerd  is  descried,  focrning  a  closely  pnckcd 
nase,  which  motes  along  like  a  jrray  cloud. 
As  the  animals  approach  nearer,  the  horns 
%ecomea  prominent  object,  resembling  a 
■noting  lenfless  ^forest,  and  very  various 
";it  their  form  and  size.  The  fnwna  push 
ihroogh  among'  the  full-grown  animals, 
md  we  at  laat  heat  a  crackling  noise,  pro- 
Inced  by  the  movement  of  their  legs,  and 
TeECmhling  the  sound  of  some  burning  fir- 
trees,  or  rather  that  of  electric  sparks. 
Here  and  there  is  heard  a  sound  somewhat 
Hte  the  grunting  of  swine.  Near  the  tents 
here  is  n  circular  inclosure,  provided  with 
two  openings  or  doors.  When  the  rein- 
ideer  approach  it,  they  press  closely  lo* 
*ether  in  order  to  enter,  and  one  sees  only 
he  moving  mass  and  the  projecting  horns. 
tbould  a  deer  or  a  fawn  remain  behind,  or 
'lake  a  wrong  path,  a  dog  immediately  pur- 
iies  it,  and  the  deserter  is  soon  seen  run- 
_  ing  back  lo  the  herd  at  full  pace,  followed 
.■by  the  dog.  The  animals  now  stand  close- 
■ly  packed  together  within  the  fence,  and 
%re  so  tame  that  a  stranger  even  can  touch 
them  without  trouble  or  danger.  In  the 
■•entre  of  the  inclosure  there  is  a  small 
lerection  to  which  the  animal  is  strongly 
<hound  during  the  milking,  in  order  thai  ii 
y  not  become  unruly,  and  upset  both  the 
^nilk  iind  the  milker.  The  milking  is  per- 
iformed  by  men,  women,  and  children  ;  but 
■ihe  task  of  bringing  the  animals  to  Ihe  milk- 
'Ing-place  belongs  exclusively  to  a  particu- 
'lar  man,  and  is  accomplished  in  the  follow- 
■4ng  manner:— 

This  individual  is  accurately  acquainted 
with  every  animal,  even  in  a  herd  of  several 
dinndred,  and  knows  if  it  is  a  male  or  fe- 
laalei  and  if  it  is  milked  or  not.  He  goes 
with  a  noose  in  his  hand,  and  throws  it  so 
dexterously  over  the  horns  of  the  animal 
^e  wishes  to  secure,  that  he  never  fails  in 
^^  ,  even  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or 

<wenly  yartls,  and  when  many  other  indi- 
.Tidaafe  are  standing  between  him  and  his 
Mbject.     So  soon  as  the  noose  is  fastened 
md  the  horns,  the  animal  Is  dragged  to 
nilking-place,  nnd  there  securely  tied  ; 
afterwards  taken  in  the 
till  all  have  been  milked. 
;  Laplanders  in  the  use  of 
n  only  be  compared  to  that  of 
I  of  Africa,  or    the  bull-takers 
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Mm*  way,  and  s 

iTbc  skill  of  the 

rthis  noose  c 

ithe  t 


Brazil. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness 
,|n  thfi  milking,  and  indeed  generally  in  the 
•eonomy  of  the  Laplanders.    During  Ihe 


summer,  loose  hairs  fell  abrindantly  into  the 
milk,  and  these  are  but  partially  removed 
by  sieves.  The  milk  not  used  is  poured 
into  rein-deer  stomachs  and  suspended  in 
the  tent.  The  rein-deer  understands  how 
to  keep  back  the  milk  ;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  doing  so,  the  Laplander  often 
strikes  her  repeatedly  with  his  fist,  and  thus 
much  additional  hair  drops  into  the  milk. 
But  little  milk  is  obtained  ;  it  is,  however, 
as  rich  as  cream,  and  the  taste  is  by  no 
means  disagreeable,  resembling  that  of  the 
ewe.  An  exceedingly  palatable  cheese  is 
prepared  from  it,  which  is  used  medicinally 
as  a  certain  cure  of  boils  produced  by  frost. 

An  important  animal  in  the  economy  of 
the  Laplanders  is  the  dog,  and  every  Lap- 
lander has  a  number  proportionate  to  that 
of  his  reindeer,  amounting  to  twelve  or 
more.  These  dogs  protect  the  rein-deer 
from  wild  animals,  give  a  signal  when 
these  approach,  keep  the  herd  together,  so 
that  they  may  not  become  scattered,  and 
thus  lose  themselves  in  the  mountains,  and 
go  in  search  of  them  when  the  latter  oc- 
curs. They  drive  the  deer  by  their  bark- 
ing, but  when  that  is  not  sufficient,  they 
bite  their  legs.  In  order  to  prevent  injury 
being  thus  inflicted,  the  canine  teeth 
are  extracted  when  the  dogs  arc  young.  It 
is  rather  a  natural  instinct  than  a  regular 
training  which  teaches  the  dogs  their  duty. 
They  have  a  natural  inclination  to  the  rein- 
deer, and  as  soon  as  the  latter  arc  in  mo- 
tion, are  ready  to  follow.  The  dogs  are 
divided  into  two  sections,  of  which  the  one 
accompanies  the  herd,  and  the  olher  re- 
mains in  the  tents.  As  soon  as  the  rein- 
deer return  from  their  pasture  to  the  tents, 
the  dogs  which  have  been  reposing  start 
up  and  enter  upon  their  duties,  and  those 
which  are  thus  relieved  lie  down  quietly  iu 
the  tenls. 

The  Lapland  dog  is  not  large,  has  long 
hiiif,  a  sharp  snout,  a  long-haired  tail,  and 
erect  ears;  it  has  no  claims  to  beauty. 

The  domestic  rein-deer  are  not  always 
of  a  gray  color,  like  the  wild,  but  vory  in 
this  respect  like  all  domesticated  Qoimals. 
Although  the  prevailing  color  is  gray,  there 
are  rein-deer  of  a  white  color  with  blue 
spots,  For  the  most  part  ibey  have  white 
markings  on  the  head  and  feet,  by  means 
of  which  they  tire  recognised  by  the  Lap- 
landers, nnd  by  which  the  possessor  can 
not  only  distinguish  his  own  from  stran- 
gers', but  even  every  single  animal  in  his 
herd. 

Males  only  are  used  as  b?asti  of  burden, 
and  chiefly  those  which  are  caslrnled,  as 
they  arc  the  stTODgest.    The  female  is  too 
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tender  for  such  work.  The  rein-deer  is 
knost  valuable  for  dragging,  for  its  power  of 
carrying  is  not  great,  and  while  its  progress 
when  loaded  is  slow,  the  burden  must  also 
be  small.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
snow  is  in  a  good  state,  it  drags  large  loads 
with  great  rapidity.  As  is  well  known, 
travelling  in  Lapland  in  winter  is  onlv  per- 
formed by  means  of  rein-deer,  and  is  ac- 
complished at  a  very  quick  pace.  The 
horse  is  useless  at  this  season,  because 
there  are  no  made  roads,  and  no  places  for 
repose  or  feeding.  Such  accommodations 
are  not  required  for  the  rein-deer ;  for  it 
runs  on  the  untrodden  snow,  and  when  un- 
yoked from  the  sledge,  it  scratches  the 
snow  with  its  feet  and  refreshes  itself  with 
the  moss,  which  it  is  always  able  to  dis- 
cover on  the  mountains. 

The  knowledge  of  locality  is  just  as  re- 
markable among  the  Laplanders,  as  their 
power  of  recognising  their  rein-deer,  and 
arises  from  the  same  cause,  viz.,  from  the 
development  of  their  senses  and  perception, 
which  is  promoted  by  the  necessity  that 
exists  among  them,  as  among  all  people  in 
their  natural  state,  for  relying  on  them- 
selves for  extrication  from  difficulties.  Al- 
though the  Alps  of  Lapland,  and  more 
especially  the  plains,  offer  but  few  objects 
which  can  fix  attention,  there  is  no  exam- 
ple of  a  Laplander  losing  himself  on  a 
journey ;  if  he  has  once  travelled  over  a 
tract,  it  becomes  known  to  him  for  his 
whole  life.  Fog  alone,  or  drifting  snow, 
can  lead  him  into  error  ;  but  he  takes  good 
care  not  to  travel  in  such  weather,  and  his 
meteorological  knowledge  enables  him  to 
foresee  when  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
dreaded.  His  acuteness  of  vision  allows 
him  to  descry  objects  at  very  great  dis- 
tances, and  thus  to  pilot  himself.  His  eyes, 
however,  become  weakened  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, owing  to  the  smoke  in  his  tent,  and 
partly  to  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
snow.  When  a  Laplander  is  caught,  dur- 
ing a  journey  by  night  or  a  storm,  he 
throws  his  kaftan  over  his  head,  lies  down 
on  the  snow,  and  covers  himself  with  it, 
waiting  patiently  for  a  more  favorable  op- 
portunity of  prosecuting  his  journey. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  Laplanders  is 
simple  in  the  highest  degree,  especially  in 
summer ;  for  at  that  season  they  are  sup- 
ported almost  exclusively  on  rein-deer  milk, 
and  a  kind  of  sorrel,  which  they  find  in 
abundance  in  the   mountain  valleys,  and 
cook  alon^  with  milk  in  an  uncoated  cop- 
'^essel,  without,  on  that  account,  suf- 
>ad  eflfects  in  the  stomach.    Fish  are 
elcome  to  the  Laplanders,  but  are  a 
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dainty  which  they  do  not  often  enjoy,  at 
the  Alpine  Laplander  occupies  himself  bat 
little  with  fishing.  A  favorite  kind  of  food 
is  the  stalk  of  the  Angelica  archangtlica^ 
here  named  alocke^  which  the  Laplander 
eats  raw,  after  removing  the  outer  fibres. 
This  plant  is  also  much  eaten  by  the  North- 
men, and  is  considered  as  a  good  preserva. 
tive  against  scurvy. 

Meal  is  not  used  in  summer ;  but  in  win- 
ter, the  Laplander  exchanges  his  rein-deer 
fiesh  for  meal  in  the  markets  and  coast  dis- 
tricts ;  and  he  then  eats  the  flesh,  or  the 
preserved  milk,  cooked  with  meal,  or  a  kind 
of  soup  made  of  rein-deer  blood  and  meal. 
His  food  in  winter  is  very  nourishing,  and 
it  is  thus  that  he  is  able  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships and  severe  weather  with  which  he  hai 
to  contend. 

Many  travellers,  and  among  them 
Brooke,*  have  asserted,  that  the  Lapland- 
ers proceed  yearly  With  their  rein-deer  to 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  and  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  that  the  animals  should 
drink  sea- water  every  year ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  wandering  of  the  Lapland- 
ers is  by  no  means  regular,  and  many  rein- 
deer— nay,  the  greater  number — have  never 
tasted  sea-water.  It  entirely  depends  on 
the  locality,  whether  the  Laplander  goes  to 
the  sea-coast  or  not,  and  whether  this  takei 
niace  in  summer  or  winter.  In  the  districts 
Namdalen  and  Senjen,  whose  coasts  are 
surrounded  by  islands  having  high  clifis,  the 
Laplander  drives  his  rein-deer  to  the  coasts, 
and  thence  takes  them  to  the  islands  in  or- 
der to  procure  food  for  them.  This  trans- 
Eort  presents  an  interesting  spectacle.  The 
raplander  attaches  one  or  several  rein-deer 
to  his  little  boat  bv  means  of  a  rope,  which 
is  secured  round  the  horns.  He  then  rows 
across  the  sound,  which  is  often  more  than 
an  English  mile  broad  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
animals  having  been  driven  into  the  sea, 
swim  after  their  leaders  to  the  opposite 
coast.  In  other  localities,  the  Laplander 
goes  to  the  coast  in  the  winter  season, 
when  the  snow  is  too  deep  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  he  again  quits  it  in  April  or  May. 
In  a  valley,  an  English  mile  or  two  from 
the  town  of  TromsOe,  a  Laplander  remains 
till  the  beginning  of  August,  with  700  rein- 
deer. It  is  evident,  from  what  has  now 
been  said,  that  no  particular  natural  im- 
pulse takes  the  rein-deer  at  fixed  seasons 
to  the  sea  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  the  rein-deer  will  not 
remain  longer  than  about  the  end  of  Au- 
gust in  the  coast  regions  and  in  the  Nor- 

*  For  a  Dortion  of  Brooke's  Aoooant  of  the  Reta- 
Deer,  see  Jameson's  Journal,  voL  iii.  p.  90. 
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wegian  paatnrea — nay,  that  if  the  Laplandet 
does  not  hasten,  before  the  20th  August, 
towards  the  moantains,  bis  herd  will  desert 
him,  and  proceed  on  their  journey  to  the 
plains  of  Lapland. 

The  waaderiugs  of  the  Laplanders  gene- 
rally take  place  in  the  following  order:  In 
winter,  they  remain  partly  in  the  vast  moor- 
ish tracts,  partly  in  the  forests  of  Lapland  ; 
and  in  spring,  the  torment  caused  to  the 
rein-deerhy  gnats  and  rein-deer  flies,  forces 
them  to  remove  to  the  Norwegian  confines, 
where  these  insect-enemies  are  less  trouble- 
some,  and  where  the  animals  may  enjoy 
the  snow.  Some  Laplanders  proceed  to 
the  ralleys,  and  to  the  islands  near  the 
coast.  In  BUtumD,  they  return  to  the  Lap- 
land plains.  In  some  districts,  they  spend 
the  winter  in  the  Norwegian  Alpine  valleys ; 
bat  so  soon  as  the  mow  drives  them  away, 
they  seek  the  coasts,  until  the  spring  again 
renders  the  Alps  passable.  The  Laplander 
always  pitches  his  tent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  forest,  in  order  to  obtain  fuel ; 
while  in  summer,  the  presence  of  a  river 
or  a  spring  i«  a  necessary  condition  in  the 
choice  of  a  residence — melted  snow  sup- 
plying the  necessary  water  in  winter. 

The  fondness  of  the  Laplanders  for  silver 
money  is  well  known,  and  it  is  only  those 
who  have  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coaets,  who  take  paper  money.  It 
is  asserted,  that  they  are  still  in  the  habit 
of  burying  their  money  in  the  mountains, 
which  is  easily  understood,  when  we  con- 
sider, on  the  one  hand,  their  timidity  and 
mistrust ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  must  he 
e:(tremely  difficult  for  them  to  carry  arti- 
cles of  value  about  with  them,  during  their 
constant  wanderings.  The  natural  conse- 
quence is,  that  considerable  sums  are  lost 
among  the  mountains,  as  death  frequently 
surprises  the  Laplander  before  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  reveal  to  his  relations  the  spot 
where  the  treasure  is  buried ;  and  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  indicate  it  without  being  ac> 
luatly  at  the  locality — a  circumstance  which 
doea  not  often  occur. 


The  Di'KE  or  Rdsecz'ei  LtiKART.— It  is  annouDced 
in  ihe  Timei,  ihal  (he  Duke  of  Sussi^ji'a  library  is 
forthwith  10  be  disposed  of.  It  is  siipulaled  in  ibe 
will  ihal  ii  shall  bt  iu  the  first  insiauce  oSetei  to  the 
British  Museum;  and  thai,  iti  the  event  of  sach  na- 
tional esieblishmetii  deciitiing  to  parchase,  It  shall 
be  sold  in  such  Tn3nnerastheeiecularsma]>  direct. 
The  Hbraty.ilappearj,  consists  of  upwards  of  45,000 
voluiues,  most  of  thetu  in  eicelleul  coadilioa,  inde- 

Sndealljr  of  MSS.,  coDsiUiDK  of  early  copies  of 
ffei  eat  portions  of  the  Holy  Sciiptnres.—A{i«]|'n. 


Proving  theeff'td  ujieitherdue  toLightTmrEeai. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
radiation  discovered  by  MOaer  is  not  invisible 
light,  as  he  supposes,  nor  heat,  as  has  since  been 
BUppoaed.  For,  first,  irhere  is  the  evidence  that 
bodies  absorb  light  T  Some  few,  certainly,  have 
been  shown  so  to  do ;  but  surely  not.  the  metals, 
&c.  Sec,  which  exhibit  the  greatest  facility  in 
receiving  and  giving  the  impressions  discovered 
by  MOser.  It  seeme,  d  priori,  more  probnble 
that  the  radiation  in  question  should  consist  of 
heat  [which  we  know  exists  in  all  matter)  than 
of  light.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Hunt  has  written  an 
elaborate  paper  in  favor  of  the  aupposiiion  that 
such  radiation  consists  of  heat.  In  the  course 
of  this  essay,  however,  it  will  appear,  that  nei- 
ther of  these  suppoailions  is  correct. 

1.  WitK  reg(a^  to  the  nature  of  Ike  tubslancea 
that  produce  epectra. — Every  eubslance  I  have 
tried  has  produced  its  specirura  when  lell  on  a 
poliehed  copper  plate.  Coins,  whether  of  gold, 
silver,  or  copper,  platinum,  nickel,  brass,  pieces 
of  glass,  wafers  (red,  blue,  and  white),  pepper- 
mint or  rose  drops,  whale-bone,  talc,  gum,  a 
horee-hair  ring,  lava  from  Vesuvius,  Indian  rub- 
ber (but  slight),  and  ecaling-wax,  This  last,  left 
days,  gave  a  whitish  gray  permanent*  spec- 
m,  clearer  than  any  ofihe  others,  though  the 
E  and  plate  were  both  kept  dry  as  usual. 
The  impression  on  a  small  braEH  seal  (a  P)  was 
very  obvious  when  the  plate  was  breathed  on> 
The  seal  had  been  left  ten  days.f 
8.  Effect  of  diuimilar  metaU. — It  has  been 
sserted,  that  when  a  gold  or  silver  coin  is  plac- 
d  on  a  copper  plate,  the  cflcct  is  greater  than 
'hen  a  copper  coin,  &c.  is  placed  on  the  same 
tetal.  When  heat  is  used,  this  position  is  true, 
B  will  he  shown  hereai^er ;  but  when  the  plates 
nd  coins  are  both  kept  cold,  (exposed  to  exter- 
al  air,  for  instance,  in  March,)  a  farthing,  on 
vo  diSerent  occasions,  in  an  hour,  left  as  good 
spectral  image  as  a  sovcruign, — I  thought,  a 
belter  one. 

It  was,  however,  remarkable,  when  a  heat  of 
160°  was  applied  to  this  plate,  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  copper  soon  became  invisible,  while  that 
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lon  by  conwct  or  proiiniily.  I  add 
miiy,  becauie  a  hnlr-erown  or  penny  reiling 
fourpenny  piece,  placed  on  the  pinle,  likewisa 
I  it!  fermanint  speclrum.  The  fcue  circuia- 
3f  the  air  is  impelled  here  in  conseijuenca  of 
clrcme  proijmiiy,  jnsi  as  it  is  by  act'iat  cnn- 
Hencs  llie  oiidnlioii  bcin}[  less  in  nil  siich 
cases  than  in  the  pans  extemal  to  the  coins,  wa 
have  of  necessity  the  pctmBnent  apectm. 
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of  the  gold  was  apparently  not  at  all  diminish- 
ed. This  experiment  was  repealed  twice  with 
the  same  result  I  likewise  found  that,  though 
the  spectrum  of  the  copper  was  to  appearance, 
atjirst^  as  good  as  that  of  ^old  or  silver,  yet  that 
it  began  to  disappear  much  sooner,  after  a  few 
breathings  on  the  plate,  than  did  tlie  spectrum 
produced  by  gold  or  silver.  On  the  uhole,  there- 
for e^  it  seems  right  to  admit  th  t  the  effect  is 
greater  when  dissimilar  metals  are  used. 

3*  Effect  of  unequal  heai  on  the  plate  and 
cotfw.— It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  when  the 
copper  coin  is  heated,  and  the  metal  plate  of 
copper  kept  very  cool,  that  the  effect  is  mcreas- 
ed.  I  have,  however,  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  A  penny 
and  a  farthing,  heated  to  between  130^  and  160^. 
and  laid  on  a  cold  copper  plate  half  an  hour,  did 
not  appear  to  leave  even  so  good  a  spectrum  as 
two  of  the  same  coins  left  to  cool  for  half  an  hour 
outside  the  window,  by  the  side  of  the  plate  it- 
self, before  being  placed  on  the  plate.  All  the 
coins  were  placed  on  the  plate  at  the  same  time, 
and  left  the  same  time,  mither  could  I  perceive 
any  difference  when  one  sovereign  was  heated 
and  the  other  not,  both  being  placed  on  the  same 
copper  plate. 

4.  Effect  of  heat  generally. — In  order  to  as- 
certain whether  heat  hastens  the  impression, 
the  following  experiments  were  made: — 1.  A 
bright  half-sovereign,  a  bright  half-penny,  and  a 
dull  one,  were  heated  to  about  150°  on  a  pol- 
ished copper  plate.  The  half  sovereign  leh  a 
vemument  impreasion ;  and  both  the  halfpence 
lefl  spectra  visible  only  by  breathing.  It  was 
obvious  from  this  experiment  and  others,  that 
heat  increases  the  effect  where  contact  i8  permit- 
ted,* since  the  impression  is  permanent  Accord- 
ingly it  was  deemed  right  to  try  if  heat  has  this 
effect  when  the  coin  is  at  a  distance  from  the  cop- 
per plate. 

I  put  a  silver  fourpenny  piece  on  the  plate,  and 
on  the  fourpenny  piece  i  put  a  penny.  I  found 
that  when  these  remained  only  twenty-four 
hours,  that  no  spectral  image  of  the  penny  was 
produced;  but  on  remaining  forty-eight  hours 
one  was  apparent  In  this  last  case,  the  letter- 
ing of  the  fourpenny  piece  became  almost  visi- 
ble when  breatned  upon  ;  but  not  being  breath- 
ed upon,  no  mark  of  it  at  all  was  perceptible. 
The  penny  piece,  however,  left  its  mark  without 
beinff.breatned  upon — an  annular  bright  mark, 
whicn  was  not  rendered  moie  or  less  distinct  by 
being  breathed  on.  The  spectrum  of  the  four- 
penny  piece  was  alone  brought  into  view  by 
this.f    The  place  where  this  had  laid  was  ex  • 

•  Alilionjrh  the  mark  is  permanent  in  such  cases, 
still  it  very  easily  rubs  off,  even  when  gold  has  re- 
mained five  hours  on  heated  copper  plates  ;  and 
no  spectral  figure  is  left  when  the  pan  is  breathed 
on,  after  tiic  plate  has  been  well  rubbed.  As  tliis 
is  the  case,  such  permanent  mark  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  different  effect,  but  only  as  a  higher 
degree  of  the  same  effect  as  that  caused  by  mere 
impoi^itiun  without  heat.  I  found  all  the  things 
mentioned  in  S.'ciion  1.  gave  a  permanent  spectrum 
if  left  eleven  days,  but  only  one  rendered  visible 
by  breathing,  being  left  but  a  few  hours. 

t  However,  after  six  or  eight  days,  as  this  began 
to  tarnishf  the  spectrum  of  the  fourpenny  piece  be- 


aclly  as  bright  as  that  covered  by  the  penny.  In 
fact,  the  copper  plate  seemed  preserved  from 
oxidation  by  the  contact  and  proximity  of  these 
coins.  Thus,  then,  it  appeared  to  require  forty- 
eight  hours  for  a  spectium  of  the  penny  piece  to 
be  produced — the  spectrum  of  a  coin  not  in  ccn- 
tact.  The  same  experiment  being  made  at  a 
heat  of  160°,  no  spectrum  of  the  penny  appear- 
ed after  one  hour,  though  the  fourpenny  piece 
had  leA  a  strong  impression. 

Ditto,  continued  for  five  hours,  a  spectrum  of 
the  penny  vfOBJust  visible,  and  only  so  when  the 
plate  was  held  in  a  particular  position  with  re- 
gard to  light 

A  half-crown  piece  being  laid  on  a  half-sov- 
ereign, and  the  same  heat  continued  &re  hours 
on  the  same  plate,  the  half-sovereign  led  a  still 
better  impression  than  the  fourpenny  piece* 
above  mentioned,  and  the  half-crown  had  also 
made  &  permanent  spectrum  very  visible. 

A  farthing,  which  had  rested  the  same  time  on 
the  plate,  lelt  no  permanent  s]>ectru|n,  but  only 
one  slightly  visible  by  breathing.  Even  when 
pressed  upon  by  two  pence,  and  left  eight  hours. 
It  lefl  only  a  barely  visible  permanent  spectrum : 
so  a  brass  medal.  These  spectra  being  rendered 
far  more  visible  by  breathing,  could  hardly  be 
considered  permanent  spectra. 

These  experiments  show  : — 1st.  That  heat 
much  increases  the  rapidity  of  the  radiation, 
even  when  the  object  is  not  in  direct  contact ;  and 
2ndly.  That  it  takes  place  much  more  energet- 
ically from  gold  and  silver  than  from  copper  (a 
copper  plate  being  used).  They  also  show  that 
a  permanent  spectrum  is  to  be  considered  only 
as  a  higher  degree  of  that  produced  or  rendered 
apparent  by  breathing. 

A  sovereign,  two  hours  on  a  very  thin  lamina 
of  talc,  at  the  above  heat,  gave  no  spectrum ; 
talc  alone  gave  its  spectrum ;  nor  did  a  naif-pen- 
ny, eight  hours  on  the  same  at  the  same  heat; 
nor  a  shilling  (new)  on  a  thin  piece  of  glass,  the 
shilling  being  under  a  half-penny.  The  talc 
and  glass  in  these  cases  alone  gave  a  spectrum ; 
the  talc  a  better  and  more  permanent  one  than 
the  glass.t  I  should  have  said  the  talc  was  on 
copper-plate. 

liie  spectrum  of  the  penny,  in  the  experiment 
lately  detailed,  is  equally  visible  when  the  ex- 
periment is  made  on  glass ;  but  polished  metals 
seem  to  show  it  the  best. 

When  glass  is  used,  there  is,  af\er  from  twen- 
ty-four to  ibrty-eight  hours,  a  slight  deposition 
of  dust,  &c.,  around  the  parts  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  tlie  penny,  and  thus  a  round  mark  (per- 
manent spectrum)  is  visible  on  removing  the 
penny,  even  before  breathing  at  all ;  still  on  rub- 
came  visible  without  breathing  on  it.  Yet  nothing 
had  been  done,  except  that  the  plate  had  beeu 
heated  in  about  150^  once  or  twice  for  other  ex- 
periments. 

♦  When  the  plate  was  rubbed  pretty  strongly 
with  chamois  leather  only,  the  spectra  of  the  half 
sovereign  and  fourpenny  piece  were  soon  efface^ ; 
while  those  of  the  half-crown  and  penny  (not  bar- 
ing been  in  contact  with  the  plate)  remained. 

t  A  sovereign  on  a  silver  fonrpenny  piece  two 
hours,  gave  only  a  very  feeble  permanent  »pectrom; 
the  silver  leaving,  of  coarse,  a  well  marked  spec- 
trum. 
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_ it  oStUl  nothing u  nVWe,  ao J  breathingon 
..  igaiii,  ilie  spectrum  of  the  penny  appear?, 
wefi  aa  of  ilic  fburpenny  piece,  proving  that  d 
adheres  mucli  more  virongly  than  we  ehauld 
have  supposed,  or  perhaps  better-'leaves  its 
mark  with  much  srcaier  pertinarlty. 

Thf  t  this  is  the  true  eKplauatian  of  the  ap- 
searance  of  a  spectrum,  when  the  coin  is  not  m 
direct  contact  with  glass,  was  to  me  rendered 
by  another  experiment,  in  which  a  half- 
was  left  on  one  sixpence,  and  a  penny 
another,  on  a  clean  glass  plate  catered  ooer  icUh 
paper,  and  kept  in  a  chad  for  ninety-six  hours ; 
yet  on  examjaation,  oeither  a  permanent  spec- 
IruiOi  nor  even  an  evanescent  one  by  breathing, 
waa  perceptible  either  of  the  half-crown  or  the 
penny;  the  sixpences  done  had  left  spectra, 
{which,  however,  were  only  visible  by  brealh- 
iag},  that  under  the  half-crown  being  the  clear- 
est Yet  the  penny  and  half-crown  were  in  the 
best  condition  lor  giving  spectra,  for  the  surfaces 
oTbotli  were  larniahed^  and  that  of  the  copper 
purposely  so. 

This  result  induced  me  to  try  the  ear 
copper  plate,  and  I  found  that  when  a  bright 
half-crown  (having  been  well  boiled  ia  water 
aoi  then  polished)  was  placed  on  a  fourpenny 
piece,  similarly  treated,  and  left  fo riv- eight  n oars 
covtred  in  the  closet,  as  above,  that  the  half- 
10  spectrum,  even  evanescent.  Nei- 
ther did  a  purpa$ely  tarnished  penny  placed  on 
Itoother  fourpenny  piece,  and  leu  (he  same  time. 

5.  At  regards  the  distance  from  the  plate  at 
which  images  niiijr  be  taken. — A.  silver  fourpenny 

S'eoe  is  about  ine  one-twcntielh  of  an  inch  in 
iuknets,  and  at  tliis  distance  we  hare  seen  siJ- 
Tcr,  copper,  and  of  course  gold,  give  a  spectral 
ilDitge  on  a  copper  plate.  But  on  puttinz  a  half- 
crown  on  two  sixpences  and  a  half-fraiiK  piece, 
:ing  the  distance  from  the  plate  more  ihan 
one-tenth  of  an  inch,  no  spectrum  ofthehalf- 
Crowo  was  made,  although  Uie  experiment  was 
ontinued  for  twelve  successive  days  and  nights. 
ieither  was  any  made  by  removing  the  half- 
fhuw  piece  (thus  making  the  distance  only  one- 
^lenih  of  an  inch),  and  continuing  heat  of  160*^  or 
0  for  five  hours. 

A  aovoreign  (ixed  at  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
nd  a  small  orass  medal  at  somewhaL  less  than 
lalf  an  inch,  from  a  polished  copperplate,  and 
lieontiniied  in  such  position  for  seventeen  days 
Bnd  nights  iu  a  little  closed  deal  box.  gave  not 
Itie  least  vestiges  of  spectra ;  neither  did  a 
fturpenny  piece  left  at  one-linh  of  an  inch,  nor  a 
^rd  plate  (engraved)  icA  the  one-tenth  of  an 
Eoch,  for  eleven  days.  The  copper  plate  had 
retaaiaai prrftclli/ palUhed  In  both  experiments: 
•nil  this  is  worthy  of  remark,  ns  showing  ihnt  in 
eonfiaed  air  copper  does  not  oxidate  perceptibly. 
Annther  plate  left  in  the  same  room  was  com- 
l^letetv  tarnished  in  five  or  six  days, 

A  fourpenny  piece,  about  the  one-twentieth 
If  an  inch,  under  a  silver  plate  for  eleven  days, 

£iva  scarcely  a  perceptible  sneciruin  ;  thougn  a 
rthing,  on  which  the  plate  had  rested,  gave  a 
Eiod  spectrum,  but  not  a  permanent  one,  ('■  e. 
entiling  was  reiiuired  to  show  it). 
A  fo^l^pt^nny  piece  is  about  the  one-twenlicth 
iT  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  this  seems  the  great- 
itt  distance  an  image  ciui  be  taken  by  (he  above 


plan.  But  even  at  this  distance  I  have  m 
ceeded,  iflhe  half-crown  laid  on  the  fourpcnay 
piece  laperffctty  polished,  nnd  aU  e.rlemal  dust, 
^c,  earefiiUy  excludeil  by  the  box  just  mention- 
ed— feee  Soc.  8,  on  the  comparative  polish  of 
metals.) 

6.  Am  regards  iniTretsionsonglast.—'We  have 
already  observed  that  heat  does  not  seem  to  in- 
crease the  effect  of  melai  coins  on  glass.  Nei- 
ther did  longcontact;  for  a  fourpenny  piece,  left  a 
•week  on  a  piece  of  looking-glass,  only  left  the 
usual  spectrum,  no  Jigure  being  visible.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  large  pn'n/fiiietterB.  At 
least,  some  paper  with  these,  after  remaining 
pressed  two  or  three  days  without  giving  any 
impression,  was  then  healed  for  five  hours,  so 
pressed]  at  about  160°,  but  no  impression  was 
made.  On  anoihtr  occasion,  print  and  writing 
were  left  a  week  on  a  glass  mirror  without  leav' 
ing  an  impression.  When,  however,  thinner 
paper  and  larger  letters  were  used,  and  heat 
and  pressure  applied  as  above  for  four  or  five 
hours,  these  letters  were  plainly  visible;  but,  bb 
appeared  to  me,  far  more  easily  erased  than 
were  the  spectra  of  coi't«  on  copper  plates.*  A 
slight  toucn  of  the  finger,  fur  instance,  erased 
the  letters  in  question.  They  were  produced  in 
this  case  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  ihin- 
cer  paper  being  moisler  than  that  first  Oped- 

Heat  does  not  appear  to  increase  the  eflecton 
glass.  A  fourpenny  piece  under  a  shilling  for 
ihree  hours,  at  160°  left  no  spectrum. 

On  putting  a  penny  on  a  sovereign,  and  leav- 
ing tliem  for  three  hours  and  a  halfat  the  above 
heat,  I  thought  the  spoclrum  of  the  penny  slight- 
ly visible ;  but  as  the  image  is  never  so  apparent 
as  on  polished  metal,  I  shall  not  venture  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  this  point  as  regards  glaes. 

A  palishe/l,  boiled,  and  then  well  dried  half- 
. .  own  gave  as  good  a  specinim  on  a  glass  plate 
in  twenty-four  hours,  as  did  a  diriy  half-crown  i 
but  1  thought  the  spectrum  of  the  lormer  disap- 
peared sooner  by  breathing.  On  a  far  thinner 
'ass  plale,  a  bright,  boiled  fourpenny  piece,  left 

e  same  time,  gave  no  spcclrum  at  all. 

7.  Polishe/l  surfaces  not  appearing  capable  of 

'ceiving  the  impressions, — These    exceptions 

am  the  general  rule  I  have  found  to  be  talc, 

id,  among  the  metals  tried,  steel  lo  a  certain 

itent,  platinum,  and  gold. 

Whether  heated  or  not  with  the  coins  on  it,  I 
have  found  »io  spectrum  produced  on  talc,  except 
'"  one  instance,   where  a  tarnished  half-sove- 

ign  had  been  pressed  some  days  by  a  half 
pound  ;  and  even  here  the  mere  margin  of  tho 
;oin  WH9  barely  perceptible. t 

On  steel,  after  remaining  twenty-four  hours,  I 

■  On  a  eoppsr  plsls  atxo  ihii  thin  paprr  (not  be- 
ina; dried  well  firsi)E«vea  p«rmansmard  yetyiO- 
ibie  Kpectrum.  ihe  Itnerlng  bi^lag  clearer  ihaa  on 
llasi ;  not  dae  to  oxidation,  tor  oa  rubbing  it  off, 
ihesorfseeof  the  copper  was  left  polished — i.  ».  ox- 
idation, In  the  usaal  seaseof  ilie  term  :  Tor  (here,  no 
donbt,  wBssoiiie>(ry  iIi>A/  cliemlcal  Hcilon,  as  large 

'nied  Iflters  on  perftcily  ivcll  dried  paper  were 

[  lalten  off  on  a  cnpnci  plnie,  ihe  heal  at  IGO^ 
being  applied  for  lire  hours  ;  or  on  laoiher  ocea- 
nlon,  ihe  print  remslnins  a  week  on  iha  pUie,  and 
pressure  being  used. 

'  Talc,  Uko  platinum,  ii  not  easilf  n<t«d  on  by 
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fcuDd  a  very  slight  evanescent  spectrum  pro- 
duced by  a  small  piece  of  brass,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion by  a  half-sovereign  very  much  tarnished ; 
but  as  heat  did  not  appear  to  increase  or  hasten 
the  efiect,  we  may  consider  steel  as  almost  un- 
suspectible.  The  spectra  just  named  disap- 
peared entirely  allcr  breathmg  twice;  and  no 
permanent  spectrum  was  produced,  though  tj^e 
piece  of  brass  above  mentioned  was  placed  even 
on  the  top  bar  of  a  grate,  and  of  course  kept 
very  hot  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Under  the  head  "  Thinness  of  the  plates," 
experiments,  showing  the  incapability  of  plati- 
num to  receive  images,  are  mentionecf. 

The  same  remark  applies  also  to  ^old.  I  kept 
a  shilling  and  a  farthing,  on  two  different  occa- 
sions, for  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  on  a  well 
polished  plate  of  gold,  yet  they  barely  left  a 
marginal  spectrum  ;  and  this  spectrum,  as  in  the 
case  of  steel,  disappeared  entirely  on  breathing 
on  it  twice.  As  the  gold  used  was  not  free  from 
the  usual  alloy  of  copper,  possibly  this  was  the 
cause  of  its  receiving  even  the  very  slight  spec- 
trum it  did.  However  this  be,  these  experi- 
ments seem  almost  sufficient  to  establish  the  im- 
portant general  principle — viz.,  that  the  leas  met- 
als areoxidable  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  less  is 
their  susceptibility  to  receive  spectra- 

8.  As  regards  comparative  polish  in  metals. — 
1.  A  new  sovereign,  a  new  half-crown,  and  new 
/arthing  (all  well  polished)  were  kept  oh  a  bright 
copper  plate,  at  160°  or  above,  on  two  successive 
occasions,  for  four  or  five  hours.  The  gold  and 
silver  left  only  very  slight  permanent  traces  of 
their  margin,  the  copper  left  none  at  all,  but  its 
spectrum,  when  the  plate  was  breathed  on,  be- 
came, I  thought,  even  rather  more  evident  than 
the  spectra  of  the  gold  and  silver,  these  being 
likewise  breathed  on.  2.  A  tarnished  Bovereisn 
and  a  tarnished  half-crown  being  laid  on  the 
same  copper  plate,  and  kept  at  the  same  heat 
only  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  a  permanent,  and 
far  more  apparent,  spectrum  was  produced 
than  in  the  former  case ;  the  whole  era,  where 
the  half-crown  had  laid,  was  covered,  with  a 
whitish  cloud,  and  the  impression  dimly  sketched. 
3.  By  selecting  a  half-penny  very  much  tar- 
nished, and  letting  it  remain  five  hours  on  a 
bright  copper  plate,  heated  to  160°  or  so,  and 
subsequently  for  tliirty-six  hours  in  the  cool,  a 
permanent  spectrum  was  produced,  in  which  all 
the  lettering  of  the  coin  was  beautifully  visible ; 
yet  here  was  copper  on  copper.  But  as  I  found 
this  impression  to  go  oft  completely  at  a  heat 
far  below  what  the  impression  did,  at  exp.  5,  be- 
low, the  general  principle,  that  silver  gives  a 
stronger  impression,  remains.  4.  A  well  pol- 
ished new  sovereign  and  a  tarnished  sixpence 
being  laid  on  a  bright  silver  plate  for  four  hours, 
and  kept  at  160°,  the  sovereign  had  left  no 
spectrum,  but  the  sixpence  had  \e(i  zl  permanent 
one,  in  which  almost  all  the  lettering  appeared, 
so  plainly  was  it  visible.  5.  A  perfectly  polished 
half-crown  was  laid  on  a  pretty-well  polished 
sixpence,  and  a  purjyosely  tarnished  one  on  a 
purposely  tarnished  sixpence,  and  put  on  the 
same  plate  with  the  half-penny  (exp.  3,  above), 
heated  five  hours  and  left  thirty -six  nours  afier- 
warde.  The  lettering,  &c.,  of  each  sixpence 
was  visible,  but /ar  more  of  the  most  tarnished  5 
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and  also  this  was  the  case  with  that  of  the  most 
tarnished  half-crown,  as  regarded  its  spec- 
trum. That  of  the  polished^as  scarcely  visi- 
ble. But  the  lettering  of  neither  half-crown 
was  visible,  though  they  had  remained  so  long 
and  been  heated.  This  experiment  also  shows 
how  much  the  effect  is  strengthened  by  c^ftuat 
contact,  A  similar  experiment  was  made  m  the 
closed  deal  box  (mentioned  in  Section  5).  The 
copper  plate  was  laid  upon  a  polished  and  boiled 
fourpenny  piece,  and  this  00  a  half^rown  simi- 
larly prepared ;  after  ninety-six  hours,  no  spec- 
trum whatever  of  the  half-crown  was  visible,  by 
breathing  or  otherwise,  but  the  fourpenny  piece, 
in  actual  contact,  had  lef\  the  usual  spectram. 
The  plate  had  remained  verfectty  polished.  All 
these  experiments  show  tnat  the  dissimilarity  of 
metals  is  not  of  such  importance  as  has  tieen 
conceived :  they  show  the  difference  wanted  to 
produce  the  efi^t,  is  a  difference  in  brightness 
or  oxidation,  i.  e.,  as  far  as  a  permanent  and 
good  impression,  showing  the  letterings  6lc.,  a 
concerned ;  for  I  find,  when  lefl  on  the  plate  half 
an  hour  or  so,  tarnished  or  polished  metals  give 
equally  good  spectra.  But  m  this  case  the  spec- 
trum is  only  made  ap]>arent  by  breathing,  and 
of  course  shows  nothing  of  the  lettering,  &c 
However,  even  in  this  case,  the  spectrum  of  the 
tarnished  sovereign  disappeared  less  soon  by 
breathing^  on  it  than  did  that  of  the  polished  one ; 
so  in  reality  the  spectrum  of  the  former  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  most  perfect 

The  same  remark  applies  to  a  glass  plate  (see 
Section  6.  as  regards  glass,  dbc). 

9.  Which  metal  receives  images  fastest,  cop- 
per or  silver  7 — My  experiments  lead  me  to  say 
copper,  whether  heat  be  applied  or  not  When 
the  same  degree  of  heat  was  applied,  I  foand  a 
sovereign  produced  a  ffood  permanent  spectrum 
(impression)  on  a  bright  copper  plate,  although 
only  an  evanescent  one  (one  seen  only  whjn 
the  plate  is  breathed  on)  was  produced  on  an 
equally  well  polished  silver  plate,  placed  at  the 
same  time  at  the  same  heat  When  heat  was 
not  applied  I  found  the  copper  received  {an  eva- 
nescent spectrum  first 

10.  As  regards  the  effect  of  interposed  sub- 
stances.— As  every  substance  tried  lefl  a  spec- 
trum, I  did  not  much  expect  that  the  influence 
would  permeate  any  lamina,  even  of  the  thin- 
nest description.  Accordingly,  when  a  sove* 
reign  or  shilling  was  left  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  on  a  piece  of  stiff,  though  very  thin, 
paper,  it  gave  no  spectrum,  but  the  mark  of  the 
paper  was  alone  visible.  The  experiment  was 
repeated,  half  ihe  coin  resting  on  the  copper 
plate  and  half  on  the  paper :  and  although  it  re- 
mained a  fortnight  in  this  position,  the  half  only 
in  contact  with  the  plate  was  visible  by  breath- 
ing o  I  the  paper,  leaving  its  own  spectral  image 
just  as  if  no  coin  had  rested  on  it  at  all. 

The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  the 
thinnest  possible  layers  of  talc,  gum,  cork,  and 
whalebone,  glass,  plane  and  concave,*  with  the 
same  result    Each  substance  lefl  its  spectrum, 

*  With  the  glass  the  experiment  was  only  eon* 
tinned  forty-eight  hours  ;  with  the  paper,  tafc,  and 
cork,  a  fortnight,  silver  coin  being  nsed  ;  with  the 
whalebone  and  gnm,  ten  days,  gold  coin  being 
ased. 
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_.    part  where  the  coin  realed  on  such  layer  r 
Iwing  Bt  alt  diaiingiiithatile.    The  gpectml  i 
Ige  of  Iho  sqaan?  piece  of  talc  woe  perfect 
fte  minuteBt  outline,  and  IcR  its  straight  mark 
under  the  eixpenoe  equally  welt  as  at  other 

SintB.  TheiK  expeiimenii  render  it  cluar  that 
e  effect  is  not  due  to  latent  light,  (br  other- 
TIM  bow  C''uld  it  happen  that  a  coin  does  not 
leave  a  Bpectral  ima^e  when  leii  oti  trnnaparent 
•uhstances.  glass  or  talc,  weH  a  fortnight  1  They 
•Iso  show  It  iloeB  not  depend  on  heat  (at  least 
alone),  Tor  a  heat  of  160°  eoon  pansed  through 
thin  glatu  and  lalc,  and  I  found  it  impoesible  to 
keep  my  Gngcr  on  glass  or  talc  eo  placed.  Yei 
we  nave  seen  above  thai  even  gold  lefi  two 
Itonre  on  talc  bo  heated  left  notpectnim,  perma- 
nent or  temporary.  8o  great  ia  the  efleci  of  in- 
lerpoGed  annetances,  that  even  B  alipht  tarnish 
Ml  IliB  metal  exerts  a  very  ohvioua  elfect.*  One 
riiilling  was  left  twenty-four  hourB  on  a  polished 
part  of  the  plate,  and  another  on  a  pari  of  the 
iBme  slightly  tarnished  (but  yet  sufficiently 
bright  to  eee  one's  self  perfectly).  A  very  ilighl 
Image  only  was  left  in  the  laat  case,  that  en- 
tirely disappeared  when  breathed  on  twice, 
while  that  on  the  polished  part  of  the  plate  re- 
mained, after  being  breathed  on  twelve  or  four- 
teen times. 

A  sovereign  led  twenty-four  hours  or  above, 
tarnished,  gave  scarcely  a  perceptible  apectruni, 
and  a  sixpence  none  at  all.  On  such  a  surface 
asovereigt]  was  left  on  two  difl'erent  oecaeions, 
under  a  penny,  for  three  houra,  at  a  heat  of 
160°,  and  barely  left  a  permanent  spectrum  of 
ita  outer  margin ;  while  on  a  well  polisbeil  sur- 
fiice,  at  the  same  heat,  the  outline  of  the  itn- 
]v«wion  also  would  have  been  tell  as  a  perma- 
nent spectrum  in  an  hour  or  two. 

11.  JUIms. — Mr,  Hunt  considers  that  mass 
•xerciees  an  influence  and  increases  the  elfect 
Id  my  esperimenla,  however,  I  could  not  de- 
tect this.  A  farlhinjT  on  a  copper  plate  gave  as 
gooil  a  epecirum  as  a  penny,  and  tvhen  heated 
to  160^  the  furlhing  gave  far  the  best,  though 
(he  penny  had  a  hal^enny  laid  on  it.    A  four' 

fenny  piece,  too,  ^ave  as  good  a  apectrum  as  a 
alf-^rown,  pressed  by  anotlier  above  it,  in  the 
nme  time,  the  contact  being  equally  good  in 
each  case.  The  contact  in  ihene  cages  aaa  made 
at  equal  a*  jmtsible  toiVA  the  capper  plate. 

12.  Doa  the  thtnnetr  of  the  plate  erert  an  in- 
■"lewrf  ? — A    farthing    (in    two   experiments) 

essed  by  twelve  or  fourteen  poundB  weight 

_ii  a  polished  piece  of  plalinum  foil,  in  thirty 

■iMunleft  no  spctrum  at  all ;  neither  did  it  on 

■  k  fourpenny'piecc,  or  a  sovereign,  or  hnll-i-ov 

Icrelgn,  when  Kept  three  or  four  houra  at  160°  un- 

Hcr  the  same  weight.  1  found  a  spectrum  could 

^*vmade  on  nearly  equally  thin  zinc  plates  (sine 

bii),  by  leaving  u  sixpence  on  it  an  Dour  or  two. 

Zinc,  not  being  claaiic,  allows  the  nreesure  to 

|M  equal.    The  particular  chemical  nature  of 

Blnlinum  has,  however,  much  to  do  with  this 

Tfiect !  for  I  found  that  when  a  fourpenny-piece, 

ir  ai»tlier  small  brass  metal  object  waa  left  on 

■  One   ipectrum,   however,  may  ba   made  on 

lOtfagr  I  thni,  afipr  ink  bnd  [emained  eigbl  houit 

D  hsmed  copper-plaio,  and  \eSi  a  petmanont  ipee- 

m,  m  tovereigit  put  aa  thi)  m  hour  lefi  «  perma 

It  speottura. 


a  highly  polished  lamina  of  steel,— heated  lo 
160°  or  not— a  spectrum  was  scarcely  made. 
That  elasticity  and  consequent  imperfect  con- 
tact is  not  the  solo  cause  of  the  incapacity  of 
thin  lamina  of  platinum  and  steel,  for  receiving 
spectral  images,  was  to  me  rendered  probable 
by  observing  that  coins,  placed  on  a  thick  cop- 
per plate,  seldom  were  in  ptrfeclly  close  con- 
tact, yet  gave  good  spectra.  In  order  to  eoms 
to  a  more  deGnile  conclusion  on  this  point,  I  got 
a  lamina  of  bright  copper,  even  thinner,  and  as 
elastic  as  the  pla'inum  lamina  above  mentioned. 
Gold  or  silver  coins  left  twenty-four  hours  on 
this,  gave  a  spectrum  scarcely  visible ;  but  on 
leaving  a  hAll-sovcreign  for  two  or  three  hours 
on  it,  exposed  lo  a  lient  of  160°,  as  above,  and 
nressed  down  by  exactly  the  same  weight,  the 
nalf.EOvereign  left  a  permanent  spectrum  very 
well  marked  indeed. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  obviously 
shows,  that  although  thinness  and  elasticity 
may  have  some  little  cfieci,  the  principal  cause 
for  the  formation  of  the  spectrum  is  the  peculiar 
chemical  nature  of  the  metal,  ard  that  a  epec- 
tmm  cannot  be  protlueai  on  a  non-oxidable 
metal,  such  atplatinum.  Bright  silver  and  cop- 
per pla'.es  are  well  known  to  famisA  bv  ez' 
posure  to  the  atmosphere  (the  former,  pernnps, 
rather  by  forming  a  sulplmrct  than  an  oxide), 
but  no  mailer  how.  I  have  also  found  that 
spectra  could  be  formed  on  tin  and  stinc  plates, 
both  of  which,  of  course,  are  oxtduble-  So  on 
copper  coated  with  mercury,  the  mercury  ia 
C'ucn  case  no  doubt  readily  larniihing  (see  sec- 
tion 7,  polished  enrfaces  not  receiving  spectra). 
Having  decided  that  the  effect  in  question  is  dufl 
neither  to  li^ht  nor  heat,  to  what  cause,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  it  to  be  ascribed  7 

Conclusion*. — Istly,  As  6rt^fl/n«»  of  the  plale 
is  indispensable,  and  wiih  brightness  must  exist 
on  inereaied  tendency  lo  tarnieh,  or  enter  into 
chemical  combination  ;  Sndly,  as  the  plalemusl 
be  of  an  oxidable  metal,  and  judging  from  the 
experimenlH  with  silver  and  copper,  the  more 
oxidable  the  better ;  MIy,  as  the  more  perfect- 
ly the  coins  are  cleaned  and  dried*  the  less  the 
effect,  and  as  a  dry  perspiration  (so  lo  call  it) 
must  exist  in  a  greater  or  lei^s  degree  on  all 
coins,  since  they  pass  through  so  many  hiuids, 
and  as  perspiration  ia  slightly  acid  :  llhly,  as 
even  wiln  clean  coins  ihe  effectf  by  actual  con- 
lael  must  be  admitted,  but  still  is  greater  when 
there'is  a  diflerencc  in  the  nalorej  oftltt  metal ; 
and  5th ly,  as  when  ihe  metals  arc  not  in  con- 
tact (being  removed  only  the  one-lwentielh  of 
an  inch  apart),  no  action  or  spectrum  is  evident, 
if  the  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  conneciioi) 

•  Moisinre  mnch  increases  Ihe  efleei.  Thug, 
wheQ  one  sarfnce  of  a  shilling  wsh  ratbcd  over 
wiih  ink,  and  fucb  (urfece  pui  □□  ihe  cupiier  plate 
and  healed  lo  150°,  a  mark  mvc\  more  difficalt  lo 
be  clfaced  was  left  than  when  ibis  degree  of  beat 
wai  applied  wilhoal  moislnre. 

t  Thia  ia  equally  Hue,  as  vriU  be  leoiembered, 
wiih  regard  lo  ghsa  ptnies. 

t  The  gentrat  result  of  all  the  above  eiperl- 
menis  shows  ihia ;  snd  of  courte  an  alieraiinD  ot 
altinily  from  codihci.  Is  fai  more  probable  when 
melnlsare  different  thsn  when  Ibe  time;  ibough 
ir  one  be  diriy,  this  makes  il  approach  the  nalurc  of 
a  differeni  meial. 
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i|^  dost  be  prevented — taking  all  theM  and 
minor  eonsideraiioDa  intn  account,  we  come  to 
the  concluBion  tiiat  the  effect  in  question  ia  de- 
pendent on  a  chemico-^neckanical  action,  or 
vliBt  Berzeliua  has  called,  eaiattflic  action.  No 
doabtitmay  be  urged  againetthia  view,  that  the 
action  takes  place  when  the  coins  and  plate  ore 
both  heated,  and  hence  quile  diy.  But  this  is 
DO  iolid  objection,  for  the  adage,  "  Corpora  non 
affunt  nisi  sint  saluta,"  is  not  trne,  aa  oundredG 
of  examples  in  chemistry  show.  The  very  fact 
of  heat  Itself  increasing  the  effect  is  all  in  favor 
of  a  chemi co-mechanical  view;  for  heat  in- 
creases (he  tendeccy  of  copper  to  oxygenation, 
and  tends  also  to  volatilize  any  feeble  acid  mat- 
ter on  the  coins.  But  again,  if  it  be  said  the  spec- 
trum rubs  off,  even  when  pervuattnt  and  clearly 
defined  (am  we  have  shown),  and  leave*  palieked 
aitrfaeet under  il, — this  we  admit;  but  still  this 
nirfaee  has  suffered  an  almogt  impereeptible  de- 
gree of  oxygenation;  for  to  slowly  does  thiseffect 


watches  the  gradoal  tarnishing  of  copper  pli 
Moser's  discovery  shows  that  very  tlxght  chem- 
mieal  action  is  otlen  going  on,  vhich  has  been 
previously  orxrlooked. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  occurs  to  the  above 
view  is,  that  the  efiect  takes  place,  to  a  slight 
extent,  on  glass ;  but  in  all  my  numerous  ex- 
perimenta  1  have  lound  that  the  effect  is  much 
tett  on  glass  than  on  well  polished  copper ;  for 
in  no  case  has  a  permanent  spectrum  been 
made  on  glass,  even  by  the  longest  contact.* 
It  will  also  be  remembered,  that  I  lound  no  effect 
whatever  produced  on  talc.  Now  the  talc 
■cratches  easily,  glass  of  course  does  not;  but 
talc  is  probably  less  soluble  in  acidt  than  glass  ; 
at  least  in  my  trials  it  did  not  seem  at  all  acted 
on  either  by  nitric,  muriatic,  or  sulphuric.  To 
be  sure,  you  perceive  no  effect  of  these  on  glass, 
but  it  does  not  seem  impossible  but  that  some 
wryslighteffecttakesplace,  and  that  the  alkali  Ia 
MTji  feebly  acted  on,  aa  glass  is  acompoufuf  body. 
Coritact,  at  all  events,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
an  influence  on  the  afHniliea  of  one  of  its  ele- 
ments, whether  there  be  even  the  slighlett  de- 
gree of  decomposition  or  not  Now  this  influ- 
ence is  the  catalytic  inflaenco;  for  it  has  been 
shown  above,  that  without  actual  contact,  and 
vhen  all  duet  it  kepi  off,  neither  silver  nor  cop* 

Sr,  even  at  the  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  from 
)  glasB  plate,  produce  any  effect,  though  kepi 
there  ninety-sit  hours.  (See  section  4,  of  heal 
generally,  end).  In  consequence  of  thisslighi 
alteration  in  alBnity,  the  parts  of  ^lasa  which 
have  been  in  contact  some  time  with  coins  or 
other  substances,  condense  the  breath  differ- 
ently from  those  parts  which  have  not :  hence 
the  spectrum. 

The  effect  of  glass,  guopoting  it  not  euicepti- 
Ke  of  a  gradual  change  by  the  action  of  air  simi- 
lar to  oxidation,  is  rather  in  favor  or  the  spec- 
trum depending  on  a  mechanical  than  a  chem- 
ical action.  I  have  in  consequence  ascribed 
the  effect  to  a  mechanico-chemical  action,  or 


[Jdlt, 

catalytic  action,  meaning  thereby  on  action  so 
ilightly  chemical  as,  in  the  present  slate  of  the 
science,  to  be  scarcely  amireeiable.*  TI.e  at- 
iraction  of  glass  and  oxidable  metallic  plates  for 
/but,  &c.,  is  very  gieat ;  and  is  perhaps  de- 
pendent on  the  same  cause  aa  their  attraction 
lor  oxygen.  Whether  or  not,  I  feel  pretty  well 
iionvinced,  after  a  laborious  investigation  ofihe 
discoverv  in  question,  that  it  is  not  of  that  won- 
derful cttaracter  that  MOser  and  others  have 
(apposed ;  nor  calculated  to  alter  our  idea*  of 
rision  or  of  the  nature  oflighL  Ou  the  con- 
trary, I  think  with  Fizeau  (a  short  notice  only 
of  whose  memoir  I  have  seen)  that  no  effect  of 
imy  conaeqaence  is  produced  vhere  organic  mat- 
lere  are  carefully  removed  by  boiling  vater  and 
polishing ;  for  such  is  perhaps  the  philosopher's 
opinion  juai  named,  and  in  as  far  as  our  opinioni 
agree,  he  has  the  priority.  Begnn  by  a  purely 
catalytic  action,  it  is  only  continued  and  de- 
veloped in  any  marveUoui  degree  when  thoss 
circumstances  are  ptesent  that  permit  it  to  u- 
nune  a  more  etrictljr  chemical  cuaracter. 


PUNCH'S  OSSIAN. 


MoRitiRG  rose  on  St.  Giles's.  The  son,  atrag- 
:ling  through  mist,  tinged  the  summits  of  the 
leven  Dials  with  the  yellow  hoe  of  autumn. 

Bleepless  was  the  wife  of  H'Finn.  Gloom 
hung  on  her  brow.  Gone  waa  M'Finn,  of  the 
light  heart  To  join  bis  countrymen  was  be 
gone.     Sacred  was  the  day  to  Patrick. 

Why  did  gloom  darken  the  brow  of  the  wife 
of  his  Dosom  1  Supreme  in  her  heart  he  rein- 
ed. Great  was  her  love.  Why  burst  the  sigh 
from  her  lips!— 

Hearken. 

By  her  not  unseen  waa  his  danger.— Bereft 
was  the  wall  of  his  blackthorn.  His  tongue  was 
swift,  careless  his  heart,  and  his  arm  atroog. 
Neither  was  his  soul  patient  of  wron^. 

— A  vision  wraps  her.  On  her  spirit  BBlhfrs 
darkness.  She  foresees  evil. — Is  it  Bl'Finn 
they  bear  lifeless  to  his  habitation  1— Her  bwafl 
heaves  sighs.  Her  hair  streams  looEe  on  the 
winds     She  shrieks  1    She  swoons  <. 

Pledged  was  M'Finn  to  Matthias    to  drink 

the  purling  stream Loud  ivas  the  laughter  of 

his  friends.  Broken  was  his  pledge. — Thrice 
was  the  cup  filled  to  the  brim.  Thrice  raised  lo 
his  lips.  Thrice  \rns  it  returned  empty.  His 
spirits  rose.  Loudly  rang  hia  laughter  through 
ihe  Hall. 

*  In  coining  to  this  coDclosioa  I  bave  not  for- 
gotten snother  diSicullj,  viz.,  vby  &  ve\[  peliiiei 
and  boiled  capper  coin  produces  a  spectrum  on  cop- 
per plate.  Ihe  eflect,  even  when  coniinacd  in 
hoar  or  two  at  a  beat  of  160°,  is  veri,  sli|;ht,  sad  I 
found  li  to  disappear  entirely  by  twice  breathinjt 
on  the  plsie  Cmilatt,  then,  of  the  Hme  meuil 
1.T  modifies  chemical  piopsriies ;  such  oo  lbs 
It  view  i*  the  iDferetics  to  be  drawn  from  tkis 


present f 


L  TESTIVAt. — THE   W0BD9   OF   FAITH,    ETC. 

THE  WORDS  OF  FAITH. 

From  Uic  Dublin  Dnivinil;  Magi 


His  BDiit  is  great  within  him.  li  ewcih 
Unahio  is  his  body  lo  conlain  iL— Where  are  hi 
ffiendBT— Hath  he  not  one  amonfr  all  hie  bm 
thers  la  ri^rress  hie  enelling  spirit?  Is  he 
elotie.  that  they  heed  him  DOtI  And  deBpise.d, 
that  the^  do  not  regard  him  7  M'Finn  thro' 
down  hie  bat  on  the  earth,  cold  ag  marble  ; 
there  no  one  to  kickil?  His  coat,  and  will  l._ 
one  ircad  on  it  1—U  glory  departed  from  Erin  7 
Am  her  sons  coworde  7 

— Speaking,  his  rolling  orbs  flashed  fire.  Bore 
wa«  his  spirit  moved. 

— Arose  O'Flaherty  of  (he  auburn  lock*. 

"Ye  sons  of  Erin  I— Sona  of  Ihe  eea 
•meraUl— Are  we  cowards  1— Shall  the 
■narl,  and  we  not  spurn  it? — The  wasp  sting, 
and  be  not  cruehed  7— Shame  to  M'Fian !  and 
wooden  shoes  lo  his  children  !'' 

Ho  spoke,     And  the  gathering  b 

broke  forth  in  thunder.  Lightning  flushed  from 
opposing  eyes. — Grasped  was  the  shillelati,  and 
the  ihreatenin*  arm  extended.— In  equal  hands 
the  sons  of  Erin  form  around  their  chiefs. 
Their  souls  are  kindled.— The  hall  resounds 
with  fearful  crash  of  arms. — Like  the  hill- 
atreams.  roaring  down, — the  fierce  blows  of  M'- 
Finn dcacenda. — Frequent  as  hail-slones  are 
the  blow*  he  wards, — Stout  is  hia  heart ;  de- 


ls Ihe  fury  of  the  battle 

Past  fall  the  niighiy.  One  by  one  they  fall. 
Overpowered,  ihe  friends  of  M'Fiun  retreat, 
beedfest  of  the  voice  of  their  leader.— Turning 
to  rally  them,  a  treacherous  blow  brings  bim  to 
the  earth. 

Sounds  of  mirth  and  misery,  wo  nnd  gladness, 
Bll  the  hall ;  groans  and  rejoicing. 

The  wailing  is  for  WFlna.—Charicari. 


Amnvii,  RaKNiaH  Moaicai.  Fisrtrii.. — Tlie  gtrnt 

aonul  Rhenisli  Miiiioal  Feilival  i«  lo  be  held  ihii 

^ear  bI  Aii-lu-C  Impel ]«,  on  llie  4ih  nnd  Sih  afnei:! 

nonlh.    Upwards  ot  Qfieen  hundred  perfotinerg 

will  be  >iaeniU(H!  on  llie  occH^ion.     The  program- 

M«  will  Include,  Firit  ifuy,  n  MafpiScal  by  Dd- 

■nl  j  Mozarl'i  lymphony  in  o  minor,  Rnd  Hnn. 

•I's  orstorio  of   '' Snniion."      Stcond  day — llip 

Sinfonift  Einioa"  of  Bvclhoven  ;  on  iinpulitisbed 

pMlm.  liy  .M,  lUUipgcr  (nndet  whoie  direction  the 

jwrrorniaiires  will  Inko  place)  ;  ■  hymn  by  Chern- 

i%tnl]  xnolhcr   by    Volger  ;    and    lh«    overture    to 

'  Let  Franc*  Juges."  b/H.  Berliox.     Thii  eeeen- 

Irio  oompcfsr,  by  iba  way,  !•  eiciiiog  a  ■eniaiioii 

.ifei   ihe   Pmuian   ospital.    A   second   coDceit   ai 

frhieh  >ome  of  his  works  have  b^ea  perfortiied. 

tmlltir  10  have  been  more  lucDeiirul  than  liis 

II.    Oot  ncxi  newi  fiom  Berlin  will  probably 

..I  at  of  the  Itrit  performance  of  ihe  "  Medea"  of 

Inrtntdei.wlihMendeliiolin  Bartholdy'sohoiDBet. 


pan, 
Yel  not  fiom  outward  things  do  tliey  arise, 
Attd  ho  who  know*  them  lEatnt  them  from  his 

Man  would  of  every  virtue  be  bereavrd, 

If  theaa  three  words  should  be  no  mote  ba- 

Itfan  is  crested  ftee,  and  he  is  free, 
ThoQgh  born  in  chains  whore  alern  oppression 

Lei  not  Ihe  people's  clnmorl  weigh  with  thee, 
Nor  the  wild  oiilbieaks  of  misguided  fools  : 
Feat  the  inde  slave  who  tend*  his  bonds  in 


But  fear 


:t  felt  ibe  aliain. 


Still  by  its  light  we  shape  out  wanderings, 
And  though  out  slutnbliDg  footMeps  miss  its  ai 
Yet  do  we  strive  for  high  and  holy  things 
Hid    from   the   wise— its   power    unseen, 


oere  is  a  God  !  there  lives  a  holy  will, 
.Although  out  hesrn  are  wandering  aod  weak — 
High  over  lime  and  ipnco  il  rnleth  still, 
And  bids  ua  after  high  and  holy  things  to  seek. 
Eternal  change  on  all  things  is  imprest. 


Guard  well  these  wor 


n  them  deep  meaning 


Man  of  his  virtues  ne'er  can  be  bereaved, 
While  those   three  words  ate  tteadr^slly  be- 
lieved !  '■  MiTA." 


EICATi.'nta. — Thete  is  a  new  artist  and  hu- 
■i  in  the  field,  ot  wo  ate  mliiaken.  Here  wa 
an  etching,  by  "  Pam,"  nf  Sir  Robert  nl  an 
Ineotne  Tai  collector  presenting  his  demand  t* 
'ie  keeper  ofachina  shop,  who  significantly,  hul 
'lib  savage  teaoluiion  not  to  be  ehalien,  bids  hjin 
Take  il  out  in  China,"  The  vety  crockery  seem* 
I  threaten,  and  a  brace  of  biandy-Qaslis  in  the 
form  of  pistols  are  ominous  of  llie  issue.  The  stale 
of  trade  and  circumstances  ate  cleverly  intimated 
>y  the  accessories— the  Bpiderj  have  woven  their 
vebs  in  places  which  good  nio  should  have  moist- 
ened- the  uily  "  mugs"  grin  at  the  collocloi — a 
ttle  Staffordihire  poodle  Las  turned  hi*  back  on  a 
Staffordshire  Wellington,  and  looks  unntlernble 
hings — even  a  Cliina  jar  has  a  history  on  the  face 
if  it. — Alhinaum. 
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JUXE  REMINISCENCES. 

From  the  DubUo  University  Maguine. 

"A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  ihe  leafy  month  of  June« 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune." 

Coleridge. 

What  a  glorious  day*  it  is !  Talk  not  to  me 
of  Italian  skies — 

"  Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender, 
Till  love  falls  asleep  in  such  sameness  of  splen- 
dor:" 

But  give  me  the  broken  clouds  of  a  June  day, 
sailing  about  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  sublime, 
yet  lovely  sky.  How  deliciously  clear  and  fresh 
the  air  is,  as  one  sits  somewhat  in  the  shade, 
looking  forth  upon  those  tall  elms,  whose  tops 
are  swayed  backward  and  forward  as  the  sum- 
mer breeze  rises  and  falls.  What  strange,  wild, 
pleasing  fancies  come  into  the  mind  a&  one  gazes 
upon  these  graceful  undulations,  not  unaccom- 
panied with  a  gentle  murmur  of  the  leaves  1 

But  is  not  this  shocking  idleness  ? 

"  Have  you  nothing  better  to  do  than  loll  like 
an  idiot  upon  that  garden  chair  in  the  portico, 
looking  apparently  at  nothing,  and  sometimes 
closing  your  eyes  as  if  you  invited  sleep  ?  Is 
this  a  way  in  which  a  rational  being  should 
spend  his  time  in  this  enlightened  age — an  age  of 
unexampled  activity — an  age  of  steam — an  age 
of  railroads — an  age  to  make  idleness  ashamed 
of  itself— an  age— consider  the  ant,  thou  slug- 
gard, consider  ner—  " 

"  My  dear  aunt,  I  do  consider  you  very  much, 
and  I  do  think  you  have  the  most  comfortable 
chairs,  and  such  a  charming  view  from  your 
portico.'* 

'^Come,  come,  my  good  frlftnd,  no  playing 
upon  words ;  really  It  is  a  shame  to  see  how 
some  young  people  do  dream  their  time  away ; 
and  yet  you  are  not  so  young  neither.  Did  you 
not  tell  me  you  had  never  had  time  to  read  Wil- 
berforce^s  C;all  to  the  Unconverted  ?  I  can  tell 
you  where  you  will  find  the  book." 

^  Thank  you,  mv  dear  aunt ;  but  may  I  ask, 
did  you  ever  read  Wordsworth  ?" 

"  Wordsworth  ?  No :  but  I  have  heard  read 
something  of  his ;  he  wrote  poetry,  did  he  not?" 

"  Why,  yes,  my  dear  aunt,  he  certainly  did. 
There  are  some  'poets'  by  name  and  common 
report,  of  whom  I  should  be  cautious  of  saving 
that  thev  had  written  poetry ;  but  you  may  draw 
upon  Wordsworth  with  certainty.  He  is  as  good 
as  the  bank." 

"  Well,  that  may  be ;  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  the  matter?  I  was  speaking  to  you  of  ac- 
tivity and  Wilberforce's  book." 

"  Now,  my  good  aunt,  sit  you  down  beside  me 
in  that  tranquil  and  placid  mood  which  becomes 
yon  so  well,  though  it  pleases  you  to  repeat  the 
praises  of  activity ;  sit  you  there,  and  innate  the 
odors  of  the  honeysuckle,  which  twines  so  de- 
lightfully about  that  pillar,  while  I  chant  for  you 
a  stave.  Yes,  that  is  a  very  good  listening  atti- 
tude, so  now  attend. 

"  *  ^^^*  William,  on  that  old  gray  stone, 
Thns  for  the  length  of  half  a  day,  . 
Why,  William,  sit  yon  thus  alone, 
And  dream  your  time  awayl 
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*  Where  are  your  books  1— that  light  beqoeath'd 

To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind  ! 
Up!  up !  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

*  You  look  round  on  your  mother  earth, 

As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you ; 
As  if  you  were  her  first-born  birth, 
And  none  had  lived  before  you ! 

*  One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwatte  lake, 

When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why, 
To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake, 
And  thus  I  made  reply : 

'  The  eye— it  cannot  choose  but  see; 
We  can  Lot  bid  the  ear  be  still ; 
Our  bodies  feel,  wherever  they  be, 
Against,  or  with  our  will. 

*  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 

Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  oars 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

'Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  for  ever  sneaking, 
That  nothing  oj  itself  viW  come, 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking  1 

*  Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone, 

Conversing  as  I  may, 
I  sit  upon  this  old  gray  stone. 
And  dream  my  time  away.' " 

"  The  verse  goes  very  smoothly  and  musical- 
ly," said  my  aunt;  ^but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understand  it" 

"'Tis  as  easy  as  possible,"  said  I ;  "only  yon 
must  consider  it  for  a  little.  Wordswonirs  po- 
etry is  intended  for  persons  who  have  some 
powers  of  reflection,  and  who  exercise  those 
powers ;  and  therefore,  my  dear  aunt,  it  is  espe- 
cially fitted  for  you." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  will  lend  me  the  book — " 

"It  is  here:  I  have  it  in  my  pocket,  and  you  shall 
read  it  at  your  leisure ;  but  listen  now  to  two  or 
three  stanzas  more,  which.  I  am  sure,  you  will 
understand  readily :" 

**  Books  I  *tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet ; 
How  sweet  his  music !    On  my  life, 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

"  And  hark !  how  bright  the  throstle  sings! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher : 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things; 
Let  nature  be  your  teacher. 

"  She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth. 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom,  breathed  by  health. 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

"One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

"  EInough  of  science  and  of  art ; 
Close  up  the  barren  leaves: 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  v<n»  a  heart 
That  tcatches  and  receives.** 

'*This,  my  dear  aunt,  is  excellent:  it  is  not  a 
mere  diversion  of  the  spirits  with  a  picture  of 
pleasing  natural  scenes ;  but  it  is  instruction  of 
the  best  kind,  save  one,  that  can  be  given  to  ra 
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ita  leflBclivi!  beings.  For  next  to  Ihe 
)f  divine  things,  wborehy  the  mind  is  in- 
I  bjr  (Ijreei  heama  of  liglit  Irom  itie  great 
ot  nil  intelligence  and  good n ess,  what  so 
ml  as  to  be  laught,  and  not  only  taugbt, 
I  on  and  aaaistcd,  as  it  were,  by  the  pleas- 
iges  anil  eoothing  cadences  ol'  poetry,  to 
a  theory  of  moral  eenlimenta  rrom  oaliire 
I  and  all  her  forma  of  lovelinees  and  showE 
liyl  I  allow  thai  you  may  gather  a  very 
ible  and  not  altogether  unphilasophical 
of  moral  BentimeniH  from  the  book  of 
Smith  on  that  very  subject;  but  I  own, 
r  myself  1  can  read  no  book  of  his  without 
JMOciationa  of  disgust,  arising  from  the  use 
hoA  been  made  by  the  doll,  the  heartless, 
e  eovEtoua,  orhla  treatise  on  the  wealth  of 
1.  Moreover,  1  do  believe  that,  loconfees 
ith,  the  roan  was  little  less  an  infidel  than 
tnd  Hiuno,  and  therefore  ehut  out  from 
Dowledge  and  such  sympathy  as  most  as- 
f  nre  necessary  fully  to  dovclop  the  theo- 
Doral  eenliments.  But  to  return  from  this 
•ion,  and  to  apply  our  minde  more  directly 
loelruciion  which  the  verses  I  have  repca[- 
eo  well  calculated  to  convey,  only  ima- 
ay  dear  aunt,  how  very  many  impreEeions 
jihf  and  of  truth  (of  both  in  one,  for  truth 
itiful,  and  beauty  rejoices  in  the  open  sun- 
ind  undisguj  Bed  nets  of  truth) — only  ima- 
low  abundantly  such  impressions  mighi 
Iveyed  Co  the  soul,  if  we  only  went  forth 
4y  prepared ;  that  is  to  say,  with  awaken- 
irls,  or,  as  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  with  h 
that  watches  and  receives.  True  it  is  thai 
sat  mass  of  mankind — and  womankind,  my 
mnt,  must,  I  fear,  be  included— true  it  is, 
bev  pass  through  the  world,  and  all  the 
of  utility,  and  beauty,  and  instnictiveness 
nature  provides,  as  if  they  were  deaf  and 
They  may  see  and  he.ar  with  their  cor- 
1  flenses ;  but  with  respect  lo  natural  truth, 
Q  as  to  divine,  it  may  ne  affirmed  of  them, 
Being,  they  see  not,  and  hearing,  they  do 
Iderstand.  They  pass  on  without  taking 
■  Their  eyes  mny  be  very  good,  but  they 
Bicted  (though  they  do  not  know  it)  with 
leuof  the  heart  They  have  not  "a  heart 
ratches  and  receives;"  and  without  that, 
ralk  in  vajn  through  the  sunthine  and  the 
!  the  dews  of  the  morning  bring  no  refresh- 
to  their  souls,  and  the  soiemniiiei  of  nigh! 
DO  elevation  to  their  thoughts.  This  is  the 
ivith  regard  lo  them;  but  as  1  have  said, 
mow  it  not,  neither  do  they  conceive  for 
POt  the  depth  of  their  loss.  This  is  tt 
on  condition  of  ignorance ;  for,  be  Plato 
-(you  have  beard  of  Plato,  my  dear  aunt, 
h  you  cannot  imagine  how  beautifully  he 
,  unless  you  learn  Greek,  which  you  may 
r  Cato  learned  Greek  al\er  he  was  sixty, 
[ra.  Carter,  though  an  Englishwoman,  was 
r  good  Grecian) — for,  as  Plato  says,  "Nor 
)  Ignorant  pbiloeophize,  for  they  iiesire  not 
ome  wise ;  for  this  is  the  evil  ol  ignorance, 
le  who  has  neither  iutelligence  nor  virtue, 
ilicBcy  of  sentiment,  imagines  that  ha  pos- 
I  all  those  things  suHicieail^."  Here  I 
I  up  to  my  respectable  relative  for  some 
Oao— c^iplause  which  1  trust  1  should  not 


have  thought  of  seeking  for  myself;  but  when 
Plato  was  in  the  case,  it  was,  as  you  will  admit, 
very  different  matter.     The  good  lady,  how- 
ler, applauded  not,  for  by  this  time  she  was  in 
profound  and  tranquil  slumber. 


I  had  alroosl  forgotten  my  motto  from  Cole- 
ridge, which  would  have  been  unpardonable. 
Did  ever  four  short  lines  bring  the  loveliness — 
the  tranquil,  balmy,  soothing  loveliness  of  a 
'  '  ;ht — a  (light  far  away  from  the  noise 
glareof  the  town — more  distinctly 
before  the  mind?  How  beautiful  is  night!  But 
hearSouthey  upon  this  point.  The  man  Is  gone 
down  into  the  grave,  but  tlie  voice  of  the  poet 

ill  rings  through  lite  earth  witli  its  rich  and 
stalely  tone. 

"  How  beaniiful  Is  night ! 
A  dewy  Ireslitiess  litis  ihe  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscotes,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  slain. 

Breaks  ihe  seieoc  of  heaven  ; 
In  full-Dib'd  glory,  yonder  moon  divine 
Kollx  through  Ibe  dork  blue  depihs. 

Benesth  her  steady  ray, 

The  desen-circle spread! 
Like  ihe  round  ocean  elidled  wiih  thesky! 

How  beamiful  is  night!" 

This  is  a  majestic  picture — "  Pure  as  the 
naked  heavenSj  majestic,  free !"  How  oil  has 
one  witnessed  such  upon  the  nights  in  June, 
vainly  endeavoring  however  to  give  form  of 
expression  to  the  impressions  of  pure  and  tol^ 
beauty  which  crowded  upon  one's  heart,  til! 
even  tears  essayed  to  express  what  one's  pow- 
ers of  language  could  not.  This  is  the  fate  of 
those  who,  havingatleaBtsomeglimpsesof  "  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  are  yet  wanting 
in  "  the  accomplishment  ol  verse,"  But  it  was 
not  of  this  I  meant  to  speak ;  it  was  of  Coleridge's 
exquisite  allusion  lo  the  June  night  amid  the 
silence  of  the  woods  and  the  murtnurings  of  the 
brook.  You  have  read  the  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
1  suppose,  from  which  the  lines  are  Inken.  If 
you  have  not,  read  it  by  all  means  at  the  first 
leisure  opportunity.  I^  do  not  mean  any  half- 
leisure  snatch  of  lime  in  the  midst  of  disturbing 
flvocaiions.  You  are  not  to  read  the  Ancient 
Mariner  as  you  would  a  smart  article  in  a  news- 
paper. You  are  not  to  put  it  in  your  bag  with 
the  hope  of  reading  it  at  the  Four  Courts,  be- 
tween the  cause  of  A.  vermt  B.,  and  Ihal  of  E. 
rirsM  P.,  neither  C.  nor  D.  being  your  client 
No;  this  is  truly  a  wild  and  wondrous  tale, 
enough  to  set  your  brains  on  end,  if  not  your 
hair,  for  a  good  hour  or  so  at  the  least,  and  the 
more  you  arc  alone  in  reading  it  the  better.  It 
is  a  thing  to  think  upon  1  promise  you.  All  the 
men  of  the  ship  die  around  the  ancient  mariner, 
but  for  his  sin  and  his  sulTering  he  lives  on.  At 
last  the  dead  that  lie  around  begin  to  work  Uie 
ship  like  living  men,  though  animated  by  other 
souls  ihan  had  before  belonged  to  those  bodies: — 

"  The  hetmsmao  steered,  Ihe  ship  moved  on, 
Yel  never  u  breeie  up  blew  [ 

The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes, 
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I  lIHDgDl  LO  ue. 

" '  1  fear  thee,  aacient  mnrioer,' 

Be  calm  ihoa  vedding  gae*!, 
'Twas  not  Ifaose  soul:<  thai  fled  id  pain, 
Which  to  \beit  cones  came  again, 

But  a  troop  of  aplriis  blesit. 

"  For  when  it  dawn'd,  thej  dropp'd  iheir  arms, 

And  clostered  round  ihe  masl ; 
Sveeisonads  rose  slowly  through  thelT  iDoaths, 

And  from  their  bodies  paas'd. 

"  Around,  aioand,  Dew  each  sweet  sound, 


"  And  now  'twas  like  all  iusIrumeDls, 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute. 
And  DOW  it  ia  an  angel's  noag. 

That  Dukea  Ihe  heavens  be  mole. 

"  tl  ceased ;  yel  slttl  Ihe  sails  made  on, 
A  pleasant  noise  [ill  noon ; 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook, 
In  Ihe  leafy  month  of  Jane, 

Thai  lo  the  gleepinjc  woods  all  night, 
Siogeth  a  quiet  tune," 


The  sleeping  woods  !  I  never  heard  them  snore, 
but  I'll  be  sworn  I  have  seen  them  in  their  dtiaky 
eliimbers,  and  felt  as  it  were  Ihe  heavy  brealh- 
iDgB  of  their  sleep.  And  who  that  has  ever 
lived  beyond  the  region  of  gas  lamps  and  gran* 
iie  pavements,  but  must  have  paused  now  and 
then  on  a  June  night,  in  pensive  admiration,  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  brook,  down  hidden 
among  over-hanging  trees,  murmuring  awayfor 
ever  and  ever  its  quiet  tune  as  summer's  quiet 
influence  prevails  1  Maiden  of  the  downcast 
eyes  (for  which  thou  art  forgiven  in  considera- 
tion of  the  rirh  fringes  of  thy  silken  eye-lashes 
thus  more  fully  revealed),  bluah  not  that  I  call  to 
thy  remembrance  such  a  scene  or  that  thy  heart 
was  sol^ned  by  it  to  the  confession  of  a  trem- 
bling emotion,  that  no  pleading  would  have 
wrung  from  thee  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  And  j  Haunted 
dost  toou  remember  how  the  low  rich  trembling  iP*  ™°''. 
tones  of  thy  voice  harmonized  with  the  scene, 
the  hour,  the  distant  murmur  of  the  brook,  even 
more  than  that  of  the  nightingale  itself,  whose 
notes  at  intervals  rang  through  the  woods  with 
flute-like  sound  ? 

But  who  is  that  that  calls,  and  our  names  too  ? 
Listen !  Thomas,  to  tell  us  that  the  slrawber- 
rics  and  cream  are  mixed,  and  that  we  are  wait- 
ed for.  DelighttuI  repast — yet  have  a  care,  O 
man,  that  eateet !  Think  you  that  you  have  pos- 
sessed yourself  of  the  stomachs  of  one  calf  and 
of  five  thousand  snails  7  for  how  else  do  you  ex- 
pect to  digest  a  quart  of  cream,  and  the  Qrat 
fruits  of  a  whole  wilderness  of  strawberries  1 
Milk  undoubtedly  does  agree,  for  the  most  part, 
with  calves,  even  though  taken  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  I  have  never  heard  ofan  army  of  snails 
having  to  send  for  the  surgeon  of  the'forces  on 
account  of  a  surfeit  of  strawberries.  Bat  nor 
calves  nor  anails  could  lake  the  mixture  you  are 
now  takingwiihout  great  danger,  nor  can  you. 
In  TOUt  wiH  you  seek  to  make  a"  -"•'  — ''><  " 
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vlass  of  the  undiluted  "native"  id  iheee  parts. 
There  is  nothing  stronger  than  sherry  or  ten 
vear  old  ale  in  the  house,  if  you  were  to  die  for 
iL  But  stay,  there  is  I  know  a  large  bottle  of 
CHBtor-oil  kept  for  the  occaBionol  physicinc  of  ihe 
village.  1 1  eball  be  ordered  up  to  your  bed-room, 
and  you  may  take  a  hearty  pull  if  you  find  Ihiogi 
going  wrong.  You  may  smile,  but  there  is  a 
grim  look  at  the  end  of  youramile,  which  aatis- 
Besme  that  you  are  aware  of  the  wisdom  of  my 
precaution.  As  for  me,  I  take  the  fruit  aAer  the 
manner  of  an  epicure — just  a  slight  sprinkle  of 
powdered  sugar  to  bring  out  the  flavour,  and 
then  a  glass  of  fair  water.  In  this  way  you  im- 
bibe the  true  fragrant  flavor  of  the  elrawbeny, 
but  then  you  must  proceed  leisurely,  and  ponder 
upon  the  tasle.  It  you  gobble  up  your  atraw- 
berries,  craunching  them  as  a  hungry  donkey 
does  thistle-tops,  or  as  if  you  feare>d  some  one  eke 
might  get  a  second  helping  before  you,  you  ne- 
ver can  have  any  correct  notion  eitber  of  the 
profound  strength,  or  of  the  delicacy  oT  senti- 
roent,  which  are  bound  up  with  the  true  and  pro- 
perly-tasted flavor  of  th«  strawberry. 

Ehm  I  fugaeea  labuntur  tamL  One's  feeling* 
are  not  what  they  were;  but  still  June  is  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  though  we  may  regard  it  dif- 
ferentjy.  Our  admimiion  is  not  less,  but  it  has 
diOerent  ossociations,  and  for  so  far  iie  character 
haa  changed.  We  observe  more  carefully  than 
in  the  days  of  old,  becauae  In  all  thingi  we  are 


lelj"  streams. 


I  came  among  these  hills ;  when  like  a 
I  boonded  o'er  Ihe  mountains,  br  ihe  sji 
Of  the  deep  riverj  and  Ihe  lonely  s 
Wherever  nature  led :  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  someihing  that  he  dreads,  than  ene 
Who  suoghl  the  tbinji  he  loved.    For  nature  Ibeo 
(The  coarser  pleasure  of  my  boyish  days 
And  IheiT  glad  animal  movemenisali  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all.     I  cannot  paint 
What  I  then  tva;.    The  sounding  cataract 
passion;  the  tall  rock, 
Ihe  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
I  iii:ii  colors  and  their  forms  were  iben  lo  me 
An  appeliie ;  a  feeling  and  a  tove, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
Bv  Iboughi  supplied,  or  any  ioleresi 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.     That  lime  is  past, 
And  all  ils  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 

nurmufi  oiher  gifts 
Have  followed,  for  sach  loss,  I  would  beliere. 
Alranda^  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nainre,  not  as  in  Ihe  honr 
Of  Ihon^hlless  youth  j  but  hearing  oftentimes 


B  all  *uie  With  a 
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A  presence  Ihsl  disturbs  me  with  ihe  joy 

Of  elevated  Ihoughla  ;  a  sense  (iiblime 

Of  somelhing  far  more  deeply  inierfiised, 

Whose  dwelling  Is  the  llghi  of  selling  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  Ihe  living  air. 

And  the  bine  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 

A  motion  and  m  spirit  that  Impels 

All  ihinklng  things,  all  objecu  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  throngh  all  thing*.    Tberefore  1  an  am 

A  iovet  of  the  meidowa  and  Ihe  woola 
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i  and  of  all  ihai  ire  bcLold 
^rom  this  green  eanh." 

This  is  ihe  whole  matter,  aa  bcautirully  told 
~i  it  is  possllile  To  imagine.  The  vivid,  passion- 
_.  a  e«n»c  of  beamy  which  hurries  ua  along  in  an 
bdisiiaDt  rapture — Utat  it  is  which  passes  away, 
but  otlier  gilte  follow  which  are  abundant  re- 
Mwipense,  and  litter  for  niindt  which  experience 
bag^na  10  render  "  deep  conleniptative."  We  do 
tot  ace,  and  Hiel,  and  pass  away ;  but  we  pause, 
tnd  pondt;r,  and  connect  thought  with  thought, 
■id  thus  make  the  beauties  of  nature  more 
ttoroQglily  ourownihan  in  the  days  of  our  ach- 
^^--  'oyt  and  dizzy  rapiurea. 

is  long  ago  now-pcrhaps  the  year  182S — 

one  hne  day  in  June,  Si:arleii  had  been 

ing  brief  aller  brief,  in  case  alter  case,  lak- 

ihe  whole  affair  as  easy  ae  if  he  had  been 

ing  cowslips  in  a  meadow.    Tindall  was 

DUaing  over  piles  of  papera,  and  Totinlon  writ- 

""g  opinions  on  the  ends  ofbriefs,  while  Bcoug- 

iro  Itvilched  his  nose,  and   made  mistakes  in 

iw  which  were  good'humoredly  corrected  by 

[r.  Jualice  Bayley.     Why  should  I  remain  who 

id  no  certain  business  but  to  look  on,  and  who 

id  n  gig  and  horse  sLanding  at  Charing  Cross, 

id  an  invitation  in  my  pocket  lo  spend  the  next 

vo  days  near  Croydon  in  Surrey?    A  certain 

Ir.  Marryalt,  and  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine. 

to  things  as  uulike  as  possible,  settled  the  mat- 

ir,    Marryati  got  up  to  move  for  a  new  trial, 

ltd  I  lo  move  otf ;  and  soon  the  Thames  was 

etvreen  me  and  Weairainsier,  and  I  was  iu  full 

ot  for  the  rising  grounds  of  Surrey. 

Brinon  hill  is  not  an  ugly  place,  thoagh  peo- 

'|rie  who  do  not  know  it  associata  it  witli  the 

•{dels  of  snug  r.ilizen's  hoxea  along  a  dusty  road, 

tnd  will)  a  treadniill  which  is  kept  in  ihe  vicin- 

''    for  the  benefit  of  the  London  vagabonds, 

0  "  snap  up  unconsidered  trifles"  on  Uie  south 
.  thfl  Thames.  Then  you  come  lo  Streaiham, 
itODfC  '^  G'>B  road,  commanding  a  magniScenl 

';w  to  the  right  of  "woods,  and  lawns,  and 

ilacea,"  stretching  away  to  Kew,  and  wim- 

ledon,  and  Richmond.    Streaiham  iiself  is  a 

_.!(»  clean  country-looking  place,  and  was  more 

■Taral-looking  then  than  now,  for  ilie  graceful 

ivooden  spire  that  rose  so  picturesquely  against 

it*  back-ground  of  trees  has  been  burned  down 

by  lighiain!^,  and  they  have  built  a  more 

looking  stone  one  in  its  place.    A  beautiful 

Doantry  lies  to  the  leh,  rts  one  dashes  down 

"■      )  Irom  Streaiham  lowards  Croydon,  and 

we  are  upon  the  broad  Brighton  road,  as 

looth  as  a  bowling-green,  and  dry  as  a  cnr- 

it,  then  perpetually  travelled  over  by  Brigh- 

in  eoochca ;  but  now  a  comparative  solitude, 

the  multitude  prefer  the  raiload,  with  all  ltd 

_  ae,  its  steam,  and  its  close  carriagea.    This  is 

11  very  wall  in  a  day  of  pelting  rain  or  snow,  or 

ly  day  when  a  aaving  of  two  hours  in  a  journey 

n(\y  odd  miles  in  a  matter  of  importance  ;  but 

3  me  the  open  road  and  the  Ueab  air  from 

Retd*  in  fine  weather,  without  accompani- 

it  of  smoke,  or  atcam,  or  noiae.    I  can  re- 

imber  that  day  even  now,  bow  sweetly  blew 

1  western  breexe  over  bean-fielda  and  clover 
id  how  delicious  were  the  odors  walled  from 
le  meadows  where  hay -making  was  already 

igreas,  otid  from  the  hedges,  still  while  with 


hawthorn  blossom?,  which  in  these  parts  goM 
irsally  by  the  name  of"  May."  How  great 
[he  coniiast  between  the  fresh  air  Ihuepe:^ 
fumed,  and  the  warm,  eiagnant,  breatli-polluled 
atmosphere  of  the  King's  Benrh  !  GrcalerBtill 
the  contrast  between  £e  choky,  husky  voice  of 
ilial  laborious  gentleman,  Mr.  Marryati,  quot- 
ase  afier  case  to  prove  that  hia  own.  or  his 
t's  view  of  some  wretched  squabble  involv- 
,  matter  of  thirty-five  pounds  three  and  siii- 
e,  was  that  which  should  be  taken  by  the 
Judges — greaier  still  Uie  contrast  between  his 
hustiness  andthe  singing  of  innumerablebirds — 
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lei  arising  to  llie  sky, 
tae  sky -lurks  sing  ; 
9,  all  luile  birds  iLnl  a 
[oflllibeeanl: 
I jargoning." 


These  aights,  sounds,  and  pmells  ol  the  coun- 
try, which  1  ever  loved  in  fine  weather,  soon 
put  all  thoughts  of  neglected  attendance  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  law  out  of  my  head,  anii  I 
arrived  in  great  spirils  at  my  friend's  house.  It 
:  of  place  that  one  sees  only  in  Eng- 
land, li  was  not  extensive',  not  magnificent — 
not  so  picturesque,  perhaps,  as  one  olien  falls  in 
with  in  Ireland  or  tjcoilnnd— no  dashing,  spark- 
ling stream,  no  view  ol"  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  all  tliot  an  and  elegant  taste  could 
do  within  a  limited  space  lo  make  house  and 
grounds  delightful  was  here  done.  AU  that  eji- 
pense,  combined  with  nice  iudiciousnees,  and 
scrupulous  neatness  could  enect,  was  here  ef- 
fected. The  lawn  as  smooth  as  a  table  covered 
with  green  velvet— Ihe  shniba  grouped  with 
r.nrefuT  attention  both  to  combination  and  con- 
fast;  tbe  Bower-beds  trimmed  of  every  leafand 
ilalk  that  wna  past  its  prime,  and  exhibiting 
only  what  was  in  perfect  flower,  or  about  to  be- 

-ne  so.  The  walks  of  shining  gravel,  wltliout 
intmdin?  weed  or  even  a  particle  of  unseem- 
ly duBL  The  windows  of  the  aiiting-rnoms, 
opening  upon  the  garden,  led  by  a  few  steps  lo 
beds  of  mignionetie  and  heliotrope,  which  cast 
up  iheir  fragrance  into  the  aparlments,  where 
~~  gathered  all  the  luxuries  of  furniture  and 
ornaments — books,  pictures,  vases,  and  or- 
chiua  and  alabaster,  carved  wood, 
and  buhl. 

I  found  in  the  drawing-room  the  preilicBt 
young  Indy  in  the  world,  who  was  qnilc  a  stran- 
ger to  mo.  She  waa  good  enough,  however,  to 
say  that  she  had  expected  me,  and  had  staid  at 
home  lo  write  letters  and  receive  nie,  while  our 
friends,  the  owners  of  the  house,  were  gone  out 
a  visiting.  To  say  the  truth,  I  did  not  care  how 
long  ihey  ataid,  having  \ctl  so  agreeable  a  per- 
son to  do  the  honors.  Bright,  blue,  and  beauti- 
ful were  her  eyea,  and  fair  and  silken  were  her 
tresses,  and  never  were  red  and  white  more 
charmingly  commingled  than  in  her  brilliant 
complexion.  She  had  a  mouth  shaped  like  Cu- 
pid's bow,  and  teeth  of  ivory.  But  what  was 
more  fascinating  than  all  these — for  to  be  alone 
with  a  dull  beauty  is  a  dull  business — she  talked 
well,  and  with  the  utmost  vivacity  about  every 
thing  in  the  world  that  one  veniarea  to  talk 
about  with  women.  We  discussed,  in  the  must 
I  admirable  manner,  every  thing  about  the  weatb- 
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er,  and  gardening,  and  rural  affairs  in  general — 
about  Waverly,  and  Woodstock,  and  Walter 
Scott,  then  writing  away,  with  undaunted 
vigor,  at  his  life  of  Napoleon — about  the  pic- 
tures at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and 
fit\een  other  exhibitions — about  the  opera,  and 
Sontag,  and  Donzelli,  and  Curioni,  and  the  rest 
of  them  who  then  were  in  vogue;  and  my 
young  lad  V  seemed  as  much  pleased  with  my  crit- 
icisms as  1  was  with  hers,  and  without  any  fa- 
miliarity that  was  unbecoming,  treated  me  as  if 
I  were  an  old  acquaintance.  She  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  in  which, 
of  course,  she  looked  even  prettier  than  without 
it,  and  walk  through  the  grounds  with  me. 
Never  was  a  June  day  so  delighuul :  the  flow- 
ers bloomed  more  charmingly,  and  smcUed  more 
deliciously  than  usual,  and  the  birds  sang  with 
unwonted  sweetness. 

As  dinner  hour  approached,  my  friends  came 
home,  and  then  more  company,  and  we  dined. 
I  had  not  the  felicity  of  leading  my  new  acquain- 
tance out  to  dinner,  but  I  sat  opposite,  which 
was  agreeable.  We  had  excellent  cheer,  ele- 
gantly served,  and  we  took  our  cool  claret  in 
moderation,  according  to  the  English  fashion. 
I  liked  all  the  dining  folk  very  well  save  one,  a 
voung  man,  tall  and  bottle-shaped,  that  is,  of 
lon^  neck,  with  narrow  shoulders,  and  a  frame 
which  widened  as  it  descended.  He  talked 
much,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  an  authori- 
tative air,  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
himself  as  a  Sir  Oracle,  and  he  exhibited  sur- 
prising powers  of  appetite.  After  we  got  back 
to  the  drawing-room,  my  young  lady  talked  as 
well  as  ever,  and  sang  most  delightfully  to  her 
own  harp  accompaniment.  I  thought  I  could 
have  looked  and  listened  forever.  We  petition- 
ed against  candles  being  biocght  in,  on  account 
of  the  heat ;  but  partly  the  twilight,  and  partly 
the  lovely  light  of  a  summer  moon,  shining  from 
a  cloudless  sky,  poured  its  soft  radiance  into  the 
room,  and  this,  with  the  smell  ot  flowers,  the 
charming  sounds  of  song  and  stringed  music, 
and  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  the  perform- 
er, made  up  a  whole  of  extreme  deliciousness. 
At  last,  the  company  went  away  and  m)r  young 
lady  retired,  and  I  was  led  alone  with  mine  host 
and  hostess.  It  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  if  tliat 
time  can  be  said  ever  to  come  on  a  lovely  night 
in  June ;  but  of  course  I  could  not  refuse  myself 
the  delight  of  talking  about  the  young  lady  who 
had  just  vanished.  I  mentioned  how  much  I 
was  indebted  for  her  reception  of  me. 

•'1  had  forgotten,"   said   Mrs.  .     "I 

thought  you  knew  my  cousin.    Surely  you  have 
met  her  before  with  us." 

"No,"  said  I,  with  earnestness ;  "she  is  not 
one  of  those  tliat  one  may  see,  and  then  forget 
that  one  has  seen — how  very  charming  she  is  !" 

**  She  is,  indeed,  a  very  charming  girl,"  said 


Mr. 


"  and  a  very  good  girl  too,  which  is 


belter ;  but  I  give  you  warning,  my  young  gen- 
tleman, that  you  must  not  fall  in  love  wiOi  ner, 
for  she  is  engaged  to  be  married ." 

I  felt  as  if  my  friend  had  given  me  a  blow  on 
the  left  side  of  the  chest ;  however  I  soon  recov- 
ered, and  began  to  indulge  myself  in  very  fierce 
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hatred  of  the  unknown  person  to  whom  this 
beautiful  young  lady  was  to  be  married. 

^*  He  must  be  a  happy  man,"  I  said,  "  who 
has  won  so  fair  a  lady-love." 

"  One  would  tliink  so,"  replied  my  friend,  "but 
you  saw  no  particular  signs  of  happiness  about 
him,  he  dined  with  us  tonday." 

What  was  my  surprise  and  disgust  to  find  that 
the  bottle-shaped,  much-talking  young  man, 
was  the  aflianced  futur  of  this  charming  crea- 
ture. What  could  she  see  in  him  ?  How  could 
she  have  any  affection  for  a  man  who  ate  so 
much?  Soup,  salmon,  mutton,  fowl,  tongue, 
besides  an  innnity  of  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  as- 
paragus, and  early  peas !  How  could  any  but 
a  monster  do  such  havoc  upon  gross  victuals  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  creature  he  loved,  aod 
such  a  creature !  He  did  not  love  it  was  clear. 
He  was  incapable  of  any  tenderness  or  delicacy 
of  sentiment 

Very  likely  he  was^  but  he  was  the  second  son 
of  an  exceedingly  rich  London  merchant  He 
had  been  to  Cambridge  University.  He  had 
taken  his  degree  with  some  honor,  and  his 
friends  said  he  would  have  been  among  the 
wranglers,  had  not  the  answering  of  his  year 
been  unusually  good.  His  father  and  all  his  un- 
cles and  aunts  looked  upon  him  as  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  thought  that,  baning 
the  highest  order  of  nobility,  any  woman  in  Eng- 
land would  scarcely  be  good  enough  for  him. 
His  father  had  just  bought  an  estate  to  which  a 
valuable  living  was  attached,  and  the  gentleman 
was  forthwith  to  be  ordained,  presented  to  this 
living,  and  married  to  the  charming  young  lady 
I  had  seen,  whose  beauty  and  cleverness  ^con- 
versation had  attracted  his  attention  when  vifit- 
ing  at  my  friend's  house.  It  was  much  doubted, 
I  believe,  whether  the  lady  cared  two  straws  for 
the  gentleman,  but  she  could  learn  to  care  for 
him,  and  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  prospect  of  eight  thousand  a 
year  eventually,  and  two  thousand  a  year  to  be- 
gin with.  And  there  was  nothing  against  ttie 
young  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  always 
been  very  steady,  and  had  a  mind  to  comprehend 
mathematics.  The  whole  matter,  therefore,  was 
soon  arranged.  All  this  I  gathered  in  about'ten 
minutes  talk  with  my  friends  while  the  bed-room 
candles  were  bringing  in. 

I  would  willingly  have  ordered  my  gig,  even 
at  that  late  hour,  and  have  driven  back  to  town, 
but  it  would  have  seemed  ridiculous.  I  told  some 
story,  however,  of  business  to  be  attended  to  in 
Westminster  next  morning,  and  arranged  to 
leave  before  breakfast  I  believe  the  morning 
was  as  fine  a  one  as  ever  came,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  took  much  notice  of  its  beauties  as  I 
drove  rapidly  back  along  the  road  which  I  had 
so  much  enjoyed  the  day  before.  When  eleven 
o'clock  came,  1  found  myself  again  amid  the 
hum,  and  squeezing,  and  professional  jokes  of 
the  third  row  in  tlie  Court  of  King's  Bench.  To 
this  day,  I  sometimes  heave  a  hah'  sigh  as  I  pass 
throuefi  the  country  to  the  west  of  Croydon. 
The  fair  fiancee  of  by-gone  days  is  now  a  fine 
woman,  inclined  to  l>e  fat|  and  the  mother  of 
seven  promising  children. 
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BT  LAM  AN  BLINCHABS,  ESQ. 
From  (he  Sew  Hunlhl;  Maculni' 
-Bnalc,  my  bean,  Tor  I  musl  koitt  mv  ton 

(Cables  Glib  hae  one  peculiarity  that 
listingishes  him  from  every  other  bustiiti" 
)^Bttering  inhabitant  o{  this  blabbing  world. 
In  the  course  of  a  pretty  long  Hfe  he  has 
^ver  been  known  to  reveal  a  single  secret 
■for  nobody  ever  trusted  him  wiih  one. 
He  is  the  very  opposite  of  ihat  celebrated 
lover  of  tBciturniiy,  who  having  walked 
twenty  miles  with  an  equally  silent  com- 
tanion,  not  a  syllable  having  escaped  the 
ips  of  either,  exclaimed,  in  acknowledg- 
nent  of  his  friend's  observation,  on  arriving 
at  a  cross-road,  that  the  left  would  be  the 
%e>1path  to  take, 

"  Whot  a  talkative  fellow  you  are  !" 
Glib  is,  to  an  equal  degree,  a  lover  of 
loquacity.  The  sound  of  his  own  voice  U 
to  him  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Othei 
^ople  have  their  fits  of  sullenness  and  re^ 
ferve — he  never  has.  Other  people  pause 
to  lake  breath,  which  he  never  does.  Othei 
teople  like  to  chatter  away  only  on  theii 
ikvorite  themes — -their  own  rheutnatics,  01 
heir  neighbor's  extravagance — hut  no  topic 
ever  came  amiss  to  Charley  Glib.  He  nevei 
■inks  into  taciturnity,  merely  because  he 
bappena  to  have  exhausted  all  the  scanda 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  trumpeted  hi» 
6wn  perfection*  of  mind  ond  body  in  fifty 
different  keys.  Such  silence  is  simply  ihi 
Imtural  consequence  of  over-talking  ti 
which  ordinary  folks  are  liable  ;  but,  as  fo 
Glib,  he  still  goes  on,  still  finds  Bomelhing 
to  say,  even  when  he  has  torn   his  grand- 


e  to  whisper  it  to  the 


it  would  be  just  a 
four  winds  of  hei 

A  secret  indeed  is  a  pearl  which  it  were 
egregious  folly  lo  cast  before  such  an  ani- 
mal. Secrets  are  utterly  wasted  upon  your 
'real,  loud,  constant,  unthinking  talkers, 
they  are  delicacies  never  truly  relished  by 
people  of  large  appetites  for  speech,  who 
I  utier  any  thing,  and  who  fare  sumptu- 
ily  on  immense  heaps  of  stale  news  of 
(he  coarsest  noture.  Their  palates  are 
iledby  vast  indulgence,  and  (heir  raven- 
hunger  after  the  joys  of  holding  forth, 
forbids  the  possibility  of  a  keen  fine  taaie, 
he  nice  and  exquisite  relish  of  an  original 
iecret.  If  they  can  but  relate  to  you  some- 
thing particularly  well  known  about  Martin 
Lmher  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  provided  thera 
is  enough  of  it  to  ensure  them  a  full  meal, 
they  are  as  contented  and  as  happy  as 
igh  they  had  a  hundred  dainty  little  ee< 
s  to  disclose,  every  one  of  them  pro- 
found, startling,  and  hitherto  close  kept, 
ck  aave  the  ass  a  macaroon,  but  we  do 
find  that  the  experiment  succeeded 
h — the  beast  would  no  doubt  have  pre- 
ferred thistles. 

Vo,  no ;  a  secret  is  delicioufi  food  for  the 
n  of  a  sly,  quiet,  seemingly  reserved  turn 
of  mind,  who  does  not  talk  much,  hut 
speaks  to  the  purpose  ;  who  has  no  over- 
weening fondness  for  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  but  who  fervently  loves  a  breach  of 
confidence  j  who  feels  that  pleasures  are  a. 
thousand  times  sweeter  for  being  stolen  ; 
and  who,  while  quietly  disclasing  some  im- 
portant  and  interesting  fact  of  which,  with 
many  injunctions  to  keep  it  ever  under  lock 
id  key,  he  had  been  the  depository,  i 


nolher's  repulatio 
tbehislory,withatl  the  minutest  pa 


of  his  bist  cold 
arc  words  to  be 
wanting.    The 
Dr  he  lalki 
not  loquacii 


ind  related 

;u1ai 


ithoi 


head.     While  th. 

ered,  a  subject  is  never 

ds  bring  the  thoughts, 

them.    He  is  nothing  if 

he  associates  death  with 


rom  its  Kecret  b 
upcradded  cl  an 
irbal  trust 


although  his  \ 


To  talk  is  to  enjoy  ;— the  origi) 
bird  of  paradise  was,  in  his  judgment,  lh( 
Talking  bird,  and  should  be  so  describet 
by  every  ornithologist. 

A«  there  is  good  in  every  thing,  there  ii 
eonveaience  in  this  clack,  for  it  puts  us  or 
©ur  guard,  and  warns  ua  to  keep  our  secrets 
to  ourselves.  One  would  as  soon  think  of 
pouring  wine  into  a  sieve,  as  of  intrusting 
precious  tidings  to  his  keeping.  Whatever 
IS  published  al  C baring-cross,  or  advertised 
in  the  morning  papers,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  communicating  to  Glib;  but  for 
anything  of  a  more  confidential  character, 
OI..1!.  No.m.        27 


no  people  ii 
!red  i 
indiv 


freeing  the  mind 
den,  but  conscious  of  a 
the  pleasure  of  betray- 

T.r.  ■ 

my  window,  Petei 
to  half  the  town, 
never  beard  by  ai 
same  time.     He  ha^ 
of  a  vast  mob,  takin 
rately  ;  and  he  has  1 
London  his  especial 
the  people  who  co( 
button,  at  some  s 
mittinga  precioui 
care. 

Everyone  of  that  great  talking  multitude 
looks  upon  himself  as  the  sole-selected 
sharer  of  the  secrets  which  Peter  Still  once 
held  solitary  in  his  own  bosom  ;  and  each 
is  fuTlherinore  convinced,  that  for  caution, 
closeness,  trust  wo  rtbinesa — the  power  of 


it  at  the 
the  ears 

I  made  s  large  portion  of 
al  confidant,  by  catching 
omposo  il,  each  by  his 
ason  or  other,  and  corn- 
secret  exclusively  to  hii 
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keeping  a  thing  entirely  to  himself  until  the  1 
proper  moment  arrives  for  discreetly  whis- 
pering it  to  a  valued  friend — Peter  Still  has 
not  his  fellow  either  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles  or  of  St.  James — nor  in  any  parish 
between  the  celebrated  two  which  msrk  the 
wide  extremes  of  the  metropolis. 

And  to  look  at  Peter,  to  observe  his  man- 
ner, to  hear  him  talk,  you  would  decide  that 
all  the  town  was  individually  right — how- 
ever the  mob  of  confidants,  on  comparing 
their  means  of  judging  one  with  the  other, 
might  collectively  pronounce  a  difierent 
verdict.  His  appearance  begets  an  impres- 
sion that  the  rack  would  have  no  power  to 
unseal  his  lips,  and  wrin^  from  him  the  im- 
portant secret  you  had  confided  to  him 
some  time  before — how  Miss  Jane  in  her 
vexation  had  written  a  smart  copy  o(  verses 
on  Mr.  Wimple's  nuptials — or  how  your 
wife  had  promised  to  favor  you  with  a  ninth 
heir  to  your  books  and  teaspoons.  No, 
these  deep  and  awful  secrets,  once  whis- 
pered in  that  close  man's  ear,  must,  you 
would  swear,  lie  buried  there  for  ever. 
Though  faithful  to  the  Catholic  church,  he 
would  die  unshriven  rather  than  confess 
them  to  his  priest — so  say  appearances. 
And  yet,  really  and  truly,  when  you  have 
published  the  two  events  alluded  to  in  the 
close  ear  of  Peter  Still,  you  may  as  well, 
as  far  as  publicity  is  concerned,  send  the 
verses  on  Mr.  W.'s  nuptials  to  be  printed, 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  JMeto  Month- 
ly ;  and — having  the  pen  still  at  your  fin- 
ger's end — draw  up  the  form  of  an  adver- 
tisement, in  readiness,  to  appear  hereafter 
properly  filled  up  among  thu  births  in  the 
morning  paper — 

"  On  the  — th  instant,  in street, 

the  lady  of ,  of  a ." 

Peter  Still's  various  powers  commence 
with  the  faculty  of  attracting  people  to  con- 
fide in  him.  You  look  in  his  face,  and  un- 
bosom. His  seems  no  sieve-like  nature, 
and  to  it  you  intrust  your  most  delicate 
secrets,  convinced  that  they  will  never  run 
through.  He  never  asks  for  your  confi- 
dence— he  never  seeks  to  worm  himself 
into  your  faith  and  esteem — but  he  quietly 
wins  you  to  speak  out,  and  communicate  to 
him  what  was  only  known  to  yourself. 

If  you  hesitate,  and  say,  *'*'  Perhaps,  after 
all,  the  matter  had  better  never  be  men- 
tioned— no,  not  even  to  you !"  he  calmly 
agrees,  and  advises  you  to  confine  the  se- 
cret to  your  own  breast,  where  it  is  sure  to 
be  safe  ;  well  knowing  that  a  man  who  me- 
ditates the  disclosure  of  a  secret  can  have 
no  spar  like  a  dissuader,  and  that  he  will 
immediately  after  tell  you  every  word. 


[July, 

Nobody  would  suppose  that  beneath  his 
most  placid,  passionless  demeanor,  an  ago- 
ny of  curiosity  was  raging — that  amidst  so 
much  dignified  composure,  he  was  actually 
dying  to  hear  your  stary  ;  as  little  could  it 
be  imagined  when  he  presses  your  hand  at 
parting,  with  your  solemn  secret  locked  up 
in  his  soul,  never  to  be  revealed  even  in  a 
whisper  to  himself,  that  he  is  dying  to  dis- 
close it  to  the  first  babbler  he  may  meet. 

fiut  although  like  Hamlet's,  his  heart 
would  break  if  he  were  condemned  to  hold 
his  tongue — although  he  musi  unfold  the 
delicious  but  intolerable  mystery,  the  faith- 
ful keeping  of  which  would  drive  bim 
mad — yet  he  never  falls  to  a  rash  promii- 
cuous  chattering  upon  the  subject — ^he  is 
not  open-mouthed  when  be  meets  you-— 
he  never  volunteers  the  prohibited  state- 
ment without  a  why  or  wherefore.  Ths 
breach  is  never  effected  in  this  way— 

'^  Well,  I  declare,  this  meeting  is  fortu- 
nate. You  must  know  I  called  at  the  Cot- 
tage yesterday,  and  there  I  heard — ^no,  I 
never  was  so  astonished !  Our  friend,  the 
farmer,  told  me  of  it  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence— the  very  strictest — such  a  secret!" 

"  Did  he  1     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Why  then  you  must  know — ** 

And  out  comes  all  the  story — not  with 
many  additions,  perhaps,  on  this  occasioa, 
as  it  is  only  one  day  old. 

This  is  the  common  style  of  the  commoa 
world  I  where  the  *'  What  is  itV*  as  nstu- 
rally  follows  the  mention  of  a  secret  told  is 
the  strictest  confidence,  as  extensive  pabh* 
city  follows  the  first  dishonorable  disclot* 
ure.  But  this  is  not  the  style  of  Peter 
Still.  He  never  loses  sight  of  form  and  ce- 
remony— never  enlightens  an  inquirer  oa 
such  easy  terms.  Though  more  anxioot 
to  teU  you  than  you  can  be  to  hear,  he  dil- 
lies  and  procrastinates.  Though  burning 
to  accomplish  the  revelation,  he  seems  ice. 
He  compresses  his  lips,  and  drops  his  eye 
lids — shakes  his  head  very  slowly,  and  it 
tremendously  emphatic  with  his  forefingeZ) 
which  always  seems  to  point  a  moral  wbei 
he  is  m^t  violating  morality. 

At  last,  when  the  mixture  of  mysterioot 
signs,  unintelligible  sounds,  and  stray  syl* 
lables,  are  duly  mingled,  the  charm  begun 
to  work,  and  the  secret  bubblea  up.  De 
pend  upon  it,  he  makes  much  of  it.  Hii 
secrets  are  secrets.  Impressed  and  edified 
you  cannot  fail  to  be,  whatever  may  be  tbe 
disclosure.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  thing  d 
very  trifling  import— thai  Q.  is  going  M 
give  up  his  town*hoase— that  X^  unknovi 
to  X.'s  wife,  has  a  nice  little  flaxen*hahdl 
boy  at  school  near  Toxaham  GfeeB^-tliit 


_..  or  some  other  letter  of  the  social  alpha- 
bet, intends  to  pay  his  debts; — no  matter 
fcr  the  intelligence,  il  oojiea  from  Peter 
0till  Ks  though  it  were 


Tlni 


I  ihc  riitld)'  drops 


Every  word  is  a  nail  driven  into  your 
nemory  to  fasten  the  fact  there  ;  and  nl- 
thongh  he  had  only  told  you  in  hia  inipres- 
rire  way,  and  with  a  painful  sense  of  moral 
fespoDsibilily,  that  fwo  sherifTs  will  certain- 
ly be  chosen  in  Guildhall  next  year,  yet 
JOU  are  satisfied  for  a  time  thai  he  has  eur- 
Tendered  a  accrel  worth  knowing. 

lut  whatever  he  may  choose  to  reveal, 
be  is  Bure  to  leave  you  with  the  impres- 
ariable — that  he  has  con- 
•e«led  more  than  he  has  discovered.  Hav- 
ing told  all,  and  a  little  besides,  he  stops 
riiort — and  desires  you  to  excuse  him. 
When  perchance  he  has  related  in  all  its 

Crticulars  the  very  secret  thai  you  could 
«e  told  him,  and  when  he  has  found  this 
•ut,  he  makes  a  sudden  pause,  puts  on  a 
■nuch-meauing  look,  and  regrets  that  the 
ftil  is  incommunicable — a  something  which 
lie  dares  not  disclose. 

And  above  all,  does  Peter  Still  preserve 
tfie  spirit  of  secrecy,  in  constantly  enjoin- 
ing, with  a  solemnity  befitting  his  charac- 
ter, every  erring  mortal,  in  whose  ear  he 
whiflpers  a  bit  of  forbidden  news,  never  foi 
his  life  to  divulge  it.    What  he  has  acquired 


l^'l 


rely  a 


isly,  he 


y.  he 

;htly>  He  may  tell  the  secret  to  fifty 
persona  in  a  day — but  then  he  lells  it  only 
to  the  discreet— and  each  one  registers  the 
TOW  of  secrecy  before  he  is  intrusted  with 
the  treasure;  so  that  nhen  Pcier  has  i: 
formed  five  hundred,  he  feels  that  he  hi 
iaformed  but  one. 

No  man  was  ever  more  sincere  than  Pe- 
ter Still  is,  in  delivering  these  injunctions 
Rnd  admonitions.  When  he  beseeches  you 
not  to  tell  again — when  he  implores  you  to 
keep  u  Chubb's  patent  on  your  lips — be 
Bure  that  he  is  in  earnest; — for  a  secret 
diflused  oil  over  the  town  is  a  secret  gone, 
tind  when  every  body  can  reveal  it  to  every 
body  else,  why  it  follows  that  there  is  no- 
body left  for  him  to  betray  it  to  exclusively. 

He  accepts  a  secret  as  he  accepts  a  bill 
of  exchange,  deeming  it  of  greatest  use 
irhen  put  into  circulation  ;  but  be  does  not 
wish  it  lo  go  quite  out  of  dale,  before  he 
taya,  "  Don't  let  it  go  any  further."  He  is 
like  those  poets  who  print  their  verses 
to  circulate  amongst  friends — who  pub- 
li«b  privately ;  ao  Peter  publishes  Lis  se- 
orett. 


:aETs.  iid 

Who  could  possibly  suppose  that  such 
n  impersonaiioii  of  the  prudential  and  the 
iscreet  as  Peter  seems — a  creature  so 
ilm,  close,  cautious — so  thoroughly  safe, 
}  every-way  to  be  relied  on — waa  as  hul- 
iw  as  a  fife,  which  cannot   be  intrusted 

ith  a  little  of  one's  breath  without  speak- 
ig.  The  secret  which  we  cannot  confide 
the    talkative,    we    often    repose    with 


ril  i 


the 


red. 


chatters  about 


ded  foi 
appears,  of  all  vehi 


larley  Glib  walks  i 
I,  labelled  "Dange 
every  unwary  whisperer  of  tidings  not  in- 

'    '   '       ■  "■  but  Peter  Still 

the  carrying  of 
,  me  "  patent  safety,"  and  we  intrust 
1  limb  to  him.  \\  ith  Loquacity  we 
risk — with  Reserve  we  are  ruined. 
Confiding  in  Glib,  we  know  that  we  cast 
our  secret  upon  the  stream,  and  it  is  borne 
away  upon  the  first  flowing  tide  of  words 
into  the  wide  ocean  of  babble,  where  it  is 
lost  in  an  overwhelming  din  which  nobody 
listens  to;  confiding  in  Peter  Still,  we 
equally  cast  our  secret  upon  the  stream, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  through  innumera- 
ble water-pipes,  intersecting  every  quarter 
of  the  town,  and  is  laid  on  at  every  house. 

The  most  sly  and  circumspect  betrayer 
of  confidence  is  liable  to  make  mistake*. 
The  liar  needs  a  good  memory,  so  does  the 
secret-monger  who  lells  truth  when  he 
should  not.  One  of  the  greatest  calamities 
to  which  he  is  liable,  is  a  confusion  of  per* 
sons,  arising  out  of  a  muliipliciiy  of  confi- 
dences, which  is  very  apt  to  bring  him 
round  with  his  profound  secret,  after  he 
has  travelled  over  the  whole  town  to  tell 
it,  to  the  source  whence  he  originally  de- 
rived it — and  to  lead  him  into  the  fatal 
blunder  of  retailing  it  confidentially  to  the 
very  man  who  had  first  in  confidence  re- 
tailed it  to  him. 

it  was  by  such  a  blunder  of  memory  that 
I  first  found  out  Peter  Still— first  discov- 
ered that  although  he  seemed  "close  as 
oak,"  lie  was  in  reality  porous  all  over; — 
incapable  of  retaining  a  private  fact,  even 
though  it  should  happen  to  be  that  he  him- 
self was  Mrs.  Broworigg's  grandsoti. 

"  It  must  go  no  further, '  aald  I  to  bim 
innocently  one  day;  "but  since  yon  are 
speaking  with  such  interest  of  our  friend 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hectic,  1  must  tell  you — and 
to  you  only  shall  I  mention  it,  in  strict  con- 
fidence— that  he  is  now  very  decidedly  im- 
bued with  Fuseyite  opinions." 

"By  the  way,"  he  remarked  to  me  three 
weeks  afterwards,  "  as  we  are  talking  of 
friend  Hectic,  I  may  whisper  to  you  confi- 
dentially" (aud  here  his  voice  look  aa  in- 
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ward  and  most  significant  tone),  "  that  the 
clergyman  in  question  discovers  of  late  a 
decided  leaning  to  the  principles  of  Pu- 
seyism." 

Peter  Still,  the  sly  dog,  conceives  himself 
to  be  far  from  destitute  of  a  defence,  should 
these  charges  of  betrayal  of  trust  be  ever 
cast  in  his  teeth.  His  answer  to  the  accu- 
sation of  publishing  secrets  will  doubtless 
be,  that  he  never  promised  concealment ; 
and  it  is  very  true — he  never  did. 

No  ;  when  you  desire  him  to  understand 
that  you  speak  with  him  in  confidence,  he 
makes  no  comment ;  he  utters  no  assurance 
of  secrecy  ;  but  he  just  throws  out  his  hand 
loosely,  and  with  the  back  of  it  taps  your 
elbow,  or,  perhaps,  with  a  superior  smile, 
gives  you  one  or  two  light  pats  between 
the  shoulders.  The  efiect  is  electrical ; 
the  action  has  the  air  of  an  oath  registered 
in  heaven,  and  you  feel  what  a  comforting 
thin  r  it  is  to  deal  with  a  man  who  never 
speaks  but  when  words  are  wanted. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  undeniably  true, 
that  if  three  people  are  to  keep  a  secret, 
two  of  them  should  never  know  it.  One 
of  these  two  should  be  Peter  Still,  that  re- 
spectable moralist,  who  holds  curiosity  in 
contempt  and  keeps  such  a  guard  upon  his 
tongue.  The  other  must  belong  to  the 
class  represented  by  our  loquacious  ac- 
quaintance— a  class  that  might  take  warn- 
ing by  the  hero  of  Wordsworth's  ballad, 
*'  Harry  Blake,"  whose  teeth  are  chattering 
to  this  hour- 
Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still. 

But  the  danger  of  being  betrayed — betray- 
ed perhaps  in  some  tender  point  of  confi- 
dence, and  that  without  the  smallest  atom 
of  malignity,  or  even  unkindness — does  not 
exist  only  in  these  two  directions.  There 
are  myriads  of  irood,  trustworthy  people, 
who  never  in  all  their  lives  revealed  in  so 
man^  words  a  secret  confided  to  them — 
nor  mdeed  ever  employed  words  at  all  in 
telling  it — and  yet  it  is  as  good  as  told. 
This  is  the  middle  compound  class  of  be- 
trayers, the  great  bulk  of  society ;  who, 
although  they  would  all  die  rather  than 
openly  disclose  what  they  have  faithfully 
promised  to  conceal,  will  nevertheless 
frankly  tell  you  that  there  is  a  secret,  and 
that  they  happen  to  know  it. 

Then  perhaps,  on  another  occasion,  when 
a  little  off  their  guard,  they  will  hazard  an 
allusion  to  a  place,  or  a  person,  or  a  date — 
or  to  some  circumstance  on  which  the 
speculative  listener  is  able  to  establish  a 
tolerably  fair  guess  at  the  concealed  fact, 
or  at  the  very  least  to  build  up  a  theory 
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which,  in  its  character  of  auspicioD,  is  as 
mischievous  as  certainty. 

Or,  if  bints  of  this  nature  be  contcien* 
tiously  withheld,  there  are  nods  and  shrugs, 
expressive  looks,  and  explanatory  gestures; 
and  when  the  true  guess  is  at  last  made, 
there  comes,  to  crown  every  other  consist- 
ency, a  positive  refusal  to  afilbrd  the  least 
further  clew! — a  virtuous  and  fixed  dete^ 
mination  not  to  say  whether  the  guess  be 
right  or  wrong ! — which  is  all  that  the  suc- 
cessful discoverer  requires. 

It  is  amongst  this  class,  the  largest  and 
most  frequently  encountered,  that  dangers 
are  roost  thickly  sown.  Promises  of  se» 
crecy,  though  well-intentioned  and  firm, 
here  travel  over  pitfalls,  and  the  most  faiths 
ful  are  swallowed  up  when  entirely  confi- 
dent in  their  own  integrity.  People  who 
are  selfish  in  every  thing  besides,  are  unseli^ 
ish  in  secrets,  and  cannot  bear  to  keep 
them  to  themselves.  They  are  seized  with 
a  desire  to  please  persons  whom  they  do 
not  like  and  have  no  faith  in,  and  to  com- 
mit a  grievous  ofilence  against  others  whom 
they  do  like  and  who  have  faith  in  them. 

If  they  do  not  at  once  yield  up  the  whole 
treasure  they  were  to  guard,  they  ditest 
themselves  piecemeal  of  the  care  of  it. 
To  keep  it  sacredly  and  entire,  is  to  sink 
under  an  overwhelming  sensation,  a  crush- 
ing consciousness.  No  matter  how  trivial 
the  thing  is,  it  becomes  weighty  if  commit* 
ted  exclusively  to  their  keeping;  and  the 
very  same  fact  which  mentioned  openly 
and  carelessly  would  be  utterly  insignifi- 
cant in  their  estimation,  swells  in  its  char- 
acter of  a  secret,  into  '^  a  burden  more 
than  they  can  bear." 

Every  little  secret  is  thus  of  some  con- 
sequence ;  while  the  really  important  one 
acquires,  under  this  state  of  feeling,  sueh 
an  insupportable  weight  and  magnitude  as 
not  to  admit  of  being  safely  kept  by  less 
than  twenty  persons  at  the  least. 

Where  so  very  few  can  keep  a  secret 
quite  close,  however  honorably  engaged  to 
do  so,  and  where  the  tendency  to  whisper 
in  half  words,  even  when  the  interests  of 
confiding  friends  are  concerned,  so  fatally 
prevails,  it  is  strange  that  the  trumpeters 
of  their  own  merits  never  hit  upon  toe  ex- 
pediency of  conveying  their  self-praises  in 
the  wide  and  sure  vehicle  of  a  secret. 

Trust  a  bit  of  scandal  to  a  whisper, 
and  how  fast  and  far  it  flies — because  it  is 
whispered.  Might  not  the  good  deeds,  for 
which  so  very  few  can  obtain  the  desired 
credit,  beconue  equally  celebrated — might 
not  the  fame  of  them  be  so  wide-spiea^  if 
instead  of  making  no  secret  of  them,  wsift* 
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Insted  them  to  the  ever-circulating  inedi- 
|lin  of  secrecy! 

People  fall  into  the  capital  mistake  of 
i^hlishing  to  all  the  world  their  privnie 
■"'  "  ,es,  their  benevolence,  disintereEted- 
nesa,  and  temperance  ;  but  what  if  they 
«rere  to  keep  the  reputnliun  of  these  nohle 
^alities  in  the  back<;round,  and  just  per- 
nit  a  friend  to  whisper  the  existence  of 
Uiem  as  a  great  secret,  respecling  which 
»vety   lip   was   to    be  henceforth   sealed! 

Let  it  be  once  stated,  in  strict  confi- 
dence, that  you  stripped  off  your  grout-cout 
winter  night,  and  wrapped  it  round  a 
(jhivenog,  homeless  wanderer,  and  the  tnwn 
■  will  »oon  ring  with  your  deeds  of  philan- 
Ibropy — but  the  little  incident  must  always 
be  related  as  a  profound  secret,  or  its  pro- 
giess  towards  the  popular  car  will  be  slow. 
Such  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  secret  to 
get  into  general  circulation,  and  to  secure 
the  privilege  of  continual  disclosure,  that 
it  will  even  carry  the  heavy  virtues  with 
il,  and  obtain  popularity  for  desert.  The 
gallery  of  the  moral  graces  is  a  whispering 
gallery. 

The  title  of  the  old  comedy  written  by 
■  woman  makes  it  a  wonder  that  a  woman 
■hould  keep  a  secret;  the  real  wonder  is, 
that  man  should  ever  have  had  the  desperate 
Sssaranee  to  assume  a  superiority,  to  claim 
•  tnore  consistent  fidelity,  in  such  cngage- 
Dienla.  The  sexes  are  doubtless  well- 
tnatched,  and  the  ready  lungue  Hnds  a 
ready  car. 

How  many  of  those  who  stand,  and  will 
ever  stand  most  firmly  and  strongly  by  oui 
tide  in  the  hard  battle  of  life,  are  weak  ii 
this  delicate  respect!  How  much  of  ihi 
divine  love  that  redeems  our  clay  from 
^ntter  groasness,  the  hallowed  affecT 
knits  together  ibc  threads  of  two 
«ne,  is  sullied  and  debased  by  ibis  mortal 
frailly — the  propensity  to  whisper  when 
'the  heart  prompts  silence — to  breathe,  by 
'the  mere  force  of  habit,  into  an  indifferent 
curious  ear,  some  inklings  of  the  sec 
which  ihe  hushed  soul  should  have  held 
lacred  and  incommunicable  for  ei^er. 

Let  Ds,  however,  do  justice  to  the  just. 
iCnd  wish  they  were  not  rhe  minority  in  iht 
Blatter  of  keeping  secrets.  Let  us  ever 
mare  the  weakness  that  errs  through  ac^ 
aidental  temptation,  so  lonfi  as  it  does  noi 
degenerate  into  the  vice  that  wilfully  be 
Irnys-  Let  us  remember  how  the  crime  of 
treachery  carries  with  it  its  own  punisl 
tnent;  and  how  the  abject  thing  that  di 
liberatelv  reveals  what  was  confided  i 
'It  in  reliance  upon  iis  honor,   makes  in 


rery  act  a  verbal  confession  of  its  own 
terable  falsehood.     The  secret  so  be- 
trayed should  he  published  as  a  lie. 

Let  it  moreover  be  some  coniiolaiion  to 
think  that  there  are  more  people  incapable 
of  a   breach    of    confidence,    than    those 
who,    like  the   priuce  of  praters,  Charles 
Glib,    never   had    a    secret    intrusted    to 
m  in  their  lives.     One  of  them  I  met 
1  morning — it  was  a  friend  to  whom,  of 
others,  every  man  would  feel  safe   iu 
ifiding  his  private  griefs,  the  dearest  se- 
crets of  his  soul. 

After  the  stab  I  have  just  received," 
cried  1,  encountering  my  friend,  "  in  a  base 
betrayal  of  confidence,  how  pleasant  to  fix 
my  trusting  eyes  once  more  upon  such  a 
face  as  yours — ihc  face  which  is  the  mirror 
of  your  mind,  but  without  revealing  any 
one  thing  that  requires  to  be  concealed  in 
its  close  and  friendly  recesses.  It  is  now 
fifteen  years  since  I  intrusted  to  your 
sympathising  bosom  that  dreadful  and  most 
secret  story  of  my  quarrel  in  Malta,  and 
of  my  sudden  flight— of  the  monstrous  but 
reiterated  charge  of  murder  that  dogged 
my  steps,  through  so  many  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, and  cast  upon  my  onward  path  a 
shadow—" 
"  Eh  !  what ! 

"Yes,"  said  I,  in  continuotion.  with  a 
fervent,  a  tnost  exalted  sense  of  the  steady 
affection  which  had  kept  my  youthful  se- 
cret unwhispcred,  undreamed  of  by  the 
most  curious,  the  most  insidious  scrutineer 
— with  an  idolatrous  admiration  of  the  con- 
stancy and  the  delicacy  of  ihe  fine  mind 
and  the  warm  heart  on  which  I  had  so 
wisely  relied— "yes,"  I  cxclaimed,_  "  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
committed  to  your  holy  keeping  the  ghastly 
secret,  and  not  even  in  your  sleep  have  you 
allowed  a  single  syllable  of  the  awful  nar- 
rative 10  escape  you  !  Who,  after  this, 
sliall  so  far  belie  his  fellow,  as  to  say  that 
a  secret  is  never  so  safe  as  in  one's  own 

"  What  you  say,  my  dear  fellow,"  re- 
turned this  fiiiihful  possessor  of  my  con- 
fidence, "  is  quite  right ;  but  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  you  are  talking  about;  for  upon 
my  soul,  to  tell  you  the  truib,  I  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  the  whole  affair,  having 
never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  it  from 
that  day  to  this!" 


c  Bath  — Hsr  Majesty  has  appriiot- 


■•A  hihRoviil  Hi;(liiic^^PrtncF  AlttcritobelheFir^t 
anil  Priaclpal  Knislil  OrDod  Crosf,  and  also  Actlag 
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THE  LATE  DISCOVERY. 
From  the  Athennum. 


Shk  stood  where  hills  were  high  and  green, 

Where  flowefi  were  sweet  and  wild, 
Where  ne'er  before  her  steps  had  been, 

The  city's  toiling  child  ; 
But  even  the  glorious  spring  that  shed 

Its  sunshine  o'er  her  now, 
Could  oe  er  restore  the  spring  time  fled 

From  that  youpg  heart  and  brow. 

She  saw  the  happy  hamlet  homes, 

In  valleys  fair  and  free  ; 
And  heard,  among  the  meadow  blooms, 

The  voice  of  childhood's  glee  ; 
But  from  those  early  shaded  eyes 

The  tears  w^ro  falling  fast, 
As  thus,  amid  her  dying  days, 

The  blighted  spoke  at  Ia«t : 

"  Ah  !  had  the  earth  sneh  glorious  things 

Beneath  so  blue  a  sky. 
While  all  my  cheerless,  hopeless  springs 

In  darkness  glided  by  ? 
Did  all  these  lively  scenes  expand. 

These  happy  hearts  exist. 
And  yet,  amid  the  pleasant  land, 

How  was  my  portion  mist  i 

For  I  have  seen  the  palace  hall 

In  distant  splendor  gleam. 
And  heard  the  midnight  festival 

Awake  my  weary  dream  j 
And  all  that  wealth  from  farthest  shore 

Or  distant  wave  could  bring, 
Mine  eyes  have  seen,  but  ne'er  before 

Beheld  the  blessed  spring. 

Though  ofk  such  visions  long  ago 

My  lonely  dreams  have  crojis'd, 
Yet  never  knew  my  soul,  till  now, 

The  all  that  it  had  lost. 
Ob,  lovely  vales  !  oh,  glorious  skies ! 

Ob,  flowers  of  balmy  breath  t 
How  will  ye  gladden  other  eyes 

When  mine  are  sealed  in  death* 

■ 

Alas!  for  human  sacrifice, 

The  stain  of  every  clime  ; 
For  all  whose  youth  unpitied  dies, 

The  lost,  the  doomed  of  time. 
Ah  !  well,  well,  may  that  promised  shore 

Be  bright  with  tearless  bliss. 
If  it  to  withered  hearts  restore 

Their  summers  lost  on  this." 
April  4,  1843.  Fbancks  Brown. 


The  Chinese  Presents. — During  the  past 
Week,  these  curious  gifts  from  his  IiuperinI  Majesty 
have  been  unpacked  nt  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
tent  is  of  very  large  dimensions  ;  the  color,  borders 
and  ornaments  beautiful.  The  bed  is  an  extrnor- 
<linnry  specimen  of  elaborate  workmanship.  The 
four  posts  are  of  gold,  the  entire  surface  being 
embellished  with  a  fontinnous  pnf.ern,  of  remark- 
able richness.  The  hangings  and  furniture  are  of 
a  oright  green  color,  variously  adorned  at  the 
corners  and  borders.  A  large  carpet,  the  design 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  draperies  of  the 
8' ate  bed,  is  also  among  the  number  of  presents. 
Court  Jour, 


MISCELLANY. 


The  Slave  Trade. — Lord  Broogham,  Id  ths 
British  House  of  Lords,  on  Tuesday  April  Utb, 
rose  pursuant  to  notice  given  on  the  previous  day, 
10  lay  on  the  table  a  bill  for  the  beuer  preTention 
of  (he  slave  trade.  He  bad  enjoyed  tne  aid,  in 
flraming  the  measure,  of  various  noble  and  learned 
persons,  and  they  had  found,  as,  indeed,  Ibej  had 
expected,  the  difiiculties  to  be  encountered  very 
great.  He  had  bad  the  assistance  of  his  noble 
friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  now, 
unfortunately,  not  in  his  place  from  ill-health, 
together  with  that  of  his  learned  friend  Dr.  Lush^ 
ington,  and  that  of  his  gallant  friend  Captain  Den- 
man,  and  also  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Mr.  Bell, 
the  barrister,  who  had  studied  the  slave  trade  law 
more,  he  believed,  than  any  man  who  had  not,  like 
Dr,  Lush  ington  and  himself,  been  occupied  in  uramt 
ing  it.  He  should  shortly  state  an  outline  of  bi| 
measure.  There  were  three  main  objects  in  bis 
view.  The  first  was  the  prevention  ol  that  stave 
trade  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  to  a  4:ooaiden. 
ble  extent,  hut  about  which  there  were  legal  doubts, 
and  the  highest  authorities  were  divided.  The 
question  was  whether  a  British  subject  residiof 
abroad,  not  within  the  bounds  of  a  British  settle- 
ment, buying  slaves  in  a  foreign  inland  or  plaec^ 
and  carrying  them  in  a  boat  to  his  plantation,  vu 
guilty  of  felonv  or  not.  The  question  wa5  not  set- 
tled in  Westminster  Hall,  he  must  say  somewhat  to 
his  surprise,  and,  therefore,  some  eaactmeBt  was 
wanted  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  upon  the  point- 
It  was  necessary  that  the  doubt  shoula  be  set  at  rest  by 
a  declaratory  act.  it  was  quite  clear  that  Parliameol 
meant  to  prohibit  this,  that  a  man  should  be  able  to 
go  to  Cuba  to  buy  slaves,  and  carry  hack  the  slaves 
to  his  plantation ;  that  should  be  prohibited,  and, 
as  the  present  law  was  not  held  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish that  end,  it  was  necessary  to  declare 
what  the  law  was  to  be  in  future.  The  first  object 
of  the  act  was  to  declare  that  this  system  should  nol 
be  tolerated,  and  to  abolish  it  altogether.  The  next 
object  was  to  legislate  respecting  persons  holding 
foreign  slave  plantations;  rorasloreign  slave  plaa- 
taiions  could  nol  be  cultivated  without  slaves,  and 
as  such  an  estate  might  come  to  him  by  inheritance, 
devise,  marriage  settlement,  or  gift,  and  unless  he 
did  some  act  he  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
owner  of  slaves,  as  it  was  intended  to  excuse  all 
those  who,  without  any  act  of  their  own  had  coom 
into  the  possession  ot  slaves.  The  next  object  ojf 
the  bill  was  to  prevent  joint- stock  comjpanies  esta- 
blished for  carrying  on  projects  abroad  from  btiving 
and  selling  slaves.  Many  of  the  panners  in  thcAS 
companies  in  this  country,  nol  knowing  abont  the 
matter,  knowing  only  that  they  were  buying  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  scrip,  bad,  in  fact,  been  eraploviDg 
slaves.  Another  object  was,  if  p(»sible  to  striae  at 
the  traffic  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  this  was  to  be 
done  in  two  ways:  the  first  was  by  establishing  a 
better  mode  of  trial,  and  an  ea.«ier  trial,  of  slave 
trading  practices  by  Briti!>;h  subjects.  The  next  ob> 
ject  which  he  wished  to  effect  by  this  measure  was 
to  increase  the  facilities  for  obtaining  evidence,  to 
be  used  in  this  country,  or  in  any  places  abroad 
where  legal  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  slave 
trade  might  be  adopted.    He  proposed  to  adopt  the 

Jractice  which  was  introduced  by  the  Elast  India 
udicature  Act,  which  enabled  a  party  prosecutiog 
to  obtain  a  mandamus  from  the  uouri  of  Q,oeen's 
Bench,  and  so  to  put  in  motion  the  iadicaiures  of 
the  colonies,  and  to  procure  through  them,  under 
certain  regulations,  evidence  which  might  be  re- 
ceived by  the  legal  tribunals  in  this  country,  and  in 
other  places.  Another,  and  indeed  the  great  object 
of  this  bill,  was  to  endeavor  to  prevent  prteticc» 
in  this  country,  which,  if  nol  aaoiimiiig  to  aclaal 


i<Iiig  111  slaves,  ai  least  tandsd  to  the  encoorags- 

_  :iit  and  ptatnolioti  of  Ihe  traffic  on  Ihe  cwiii  of 

fitiKiL     [a  urder  to  do  this,  he  pjoposed  to  vest  ia 

Miiesijr  in  Council  Ibe  power  ol  makiag  cer- 

.  orders  for  the  purpose  jI"  [ilacio^  per*3P¥  en- 

ed  In  (be  African  irade  under  similar  obli^a- 

\.  sitperialeiideDce,  and   rewrieiions,   to   those 

ieb  be  bad  proposed  luapplf  lo  joint  slock  compa- 

js  enga^d  in  laiiiiag,  and  to  olber  slave  tradiDs 

impaaiei.    The  bill  coniamed  niher  ptovUlons, 

■-   -hieh  it  was  anneeessary  for  him  to  eniet  a! 


fensiileraiiaa  by  their  lordships  during  the 

Tonld  move  the  Arsireadlagor  the  bill  lo-nighi, 
ihe  second  readinf;  would  not.  of  course,  lake 
;  until  afler  the  receis.  He  begged  10  move, 
It  thi;  bill  be  now  read  a  first  time."— tTnilid 

Tae  Scotch  Cboroh.— The  Gencrnl  A^^sembly 
d  ibe  Free  Assembly  have  both  adjourned  :  (he 
I  lormar  unill  May,  ISll;   Ihe  laiier  nuiil  October 
a.    After  ibe  pit!!!;iiig  of  the  resolations  on  either 
.Je  for  le^atlv  compleiing  the  xepsraiion  of  the  se- 
edlRgbody,  tne  Assemblies  were  principally  occn- 
"ed  wilh  routine  baiine';'.    The  loial  niimbef  of 
ceders  is  430,  of  «boiD  394  have  sigaed  the  pro- 
__H,    This  is  soineibiD^  less  Ihan  a  third  of  ihe 
Milie   Presbyterian    iniaisiry.     The   Marquis   of 
■readalbaoe  has  joined  the  Free  Assembly,  and  iiis 
,   tamored  <aieodsioeoatribme£IO.OOO  to iheir  funds. 
On  adjourning  ibe  General  Assembly,  on  Mon- 
*-     '-ti,the  Vtoderalor,  In  biishortaddreiis,  said;— 
col)g^ltlllale  you  upon  ihe  measures  nhich 
^a  bare  lahen  in  sd^lain  Ihe  admirable  ^cbemes  of 
ir  ehflrcb,  and  lo  provide  for  the  efficient  supply 
if  Ihow  charges  which  have  been  vacated  by  your 


ftaae  and  luve.  may  guide  and  strensthen  yon." 

'       Dr.   Chalmers,   the   Moderator  of  ibe  eeceding 

'  »dy,  in  closing  ibe  As:jembly,  spoke  at  great  leDgih, 

'b  advened,  smoQg  other  things  lo  Ihe  pavilion 

.  lich  ib«y  were  lo  hold  with  reference  to  the  E^- 

■blisbraenl,  and  spake  ufils  downfall  as  a  prob.ibk 

esalt  of  ihelr  labors.    That  most  noi  deter  ihem 

neoing  forward.    If  Iheirprinciples  were  voiih 

'IBcinglbeir  pittce  in  iheEsiabtlshineDlfor.ihej 

r  warlh  the  Esiablishnient  iiself    They  bad  no 

ll-will  towards  ihose  who   remained,   and   wonld 

pleasure  in  seeing  iheiii  loielbeirsiinends; 

.^-, ..  -le  asseriiiin  oflheir  principles  caused  Ihem 

JO  leire  Iheir  own  living,  aarely  ibey  would  nm 

.  aow  give  nplhoseprinciples.stmply  because  it  risk- 

i^  ffd  Ibe  loss  of  Ihe  liviDceofolhets.    Thai  would  be 

^to  loTS  iheir  neighbors  n<it  as,  bul  a  great  deal 

tetter  than,   Ihemselvek— (Oreal  laughter).      The 

Rev.  Oactor  cunelnded  bli  addrevi  wiib  many  ~ 

bonailan^  lo  teal,  and  a  ferrent  recommendniio 

i    Uieuilo  ahonnd  In  prayer.     He  then  dissolved  llie 

•     -    *:y  ja  Ihe  name  of  Christ,  and  iheproceed- 

tt  closed  with  prayer  and  praise  about  one 

on  the  morning  o[  Tuesday  la.ii. 

The  consequences  of  ihls  lemarkable  movemeni 

«l  remain  lo  M  developed.    If,  as  is  most  improba- 

lie.  boili  bodies  should  conlinne  lo  eiisi,  ibey  can 

inly  da  lO  in  opposition  to  exch  mber,  and  by  a  di- 

piiion  in  nearly  every  parish  in   Scuil^nd.    Dr. 

I  Cbalners,  li  will  be  seen,  expects  the  diisolDtion  ol 

'  ,  BUaUiaboMni,  including  mneli  iba  Inrger  por- 

n  of  the  Scuiiish  clerey.    The  EMaUisbmeai,  on 

I  Die  contrary,  looks  for  the  gradual  dispenlon  of  ihe 
^cedera,as  ttieiealand  exciiemem '■reaied  bythef- 
Kparatlon  dies  away.    Ifnnmb^rsareio  prevail. 


Much  inierest  was  yesterday  (Snnday)  excited 
ihroughoui  ibeciiy  in  consequence  of  ibe  annouDce- 
ineni  that  those  ministers  of  Ibe  city  churches  who 
have  adhered  lo  the  new  secession  would  no  lon- 
ger preach  in  Iheir  own  pulpits,  and  had  provided 
iheoi.'elves  with  separaie  places  of  woralilp.  It  was 
originally  nndersiood  that  they  were  to  comlnoe 
Iheir  miniairailons  till  ihe  first  Snnday  <o  June, 
when  ihey  wonld  finally  and  formally  demit  their 
charzes ;  bul  ihe  eleps  lal>en  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  declaring  the  churches  vacant,  and  provid- 
ing fur  their  supply,  rendered  ihls  course  nolonaef 
practicable.  Accordingly  «even  of  the  ciiy  churches 
were  yesterday  vacated  by  iheir  former  ministers, 
and  others  provided  in  iheir  siead,  Si.Genrgewas 
occupiert  by  Professor  Grav  ;  the  Tron  by  Professor 
Hill  ;  Sl.  Enoch's  by  Dr.  Graham,  of  Kitlearn;  6i. 
Paul's  bv  the  [tev.Mr.Beveiidiceaflnveresk;  Sl. 
David's  by  Dr.  Macnaughten  of  Arran^  Sl.  John's 
^y  Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher  of  Rosebanli;  and  Sl.  An- 
Irew's  by  Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Cathcail.  The 
iiiendaoce  in  each  of  these  churches  was  much 
hlnner  than  u.'iual ;  and  we  are  not  aware  ihal  any 
public  inlimaiioQ  was  made  in  any  of  Ihem  in  re- 
ference to  Ihe  disruption  ihat  had  taken  place.  The 
•eceding  clergymen  were  variouslv  dixlribuied 
ihrougboot  iheciiy.  Dr.  Brown  (St.  John's) preach- 
ed in  ifae  City-hall  in  the  forenoon,  and  Dr.  Buchan- 
nsn  (fron)  in  the  allemoon  and  evening.  Dr. 
Henderson  (St  Enoch's)  officiated,  forenoon  and 
aflernoon,  in  the  New  Coin-eichange,  Hope-street. 
Dr.  Piiierson,  (St.  Andrewsi  occupied  Ihe  Black 
Bull  Hall;  Dr  Forbes  (Si.  Paul's)  ihe  Methodist 
Chapel,  Cannon-sireet ;  Dr.  Smyth  (St.  George's) 
occapied  Willis's  Churuh,  RenGeld-sireel ;  and  Mr. 
LiUrimer  (8(.  David's)  preached  In  the  Assembly- 
rooms.  Such  of  these  temporarv  places  of  worship 
fts  required  alteration  were  comfortably  fliied  np  for 
the  occesi'io  wilh  putpits  and  forms,  and  all  iif  ibem 
crowded  lo  orerSL>wing  wilh  respeclable  audiences. 
tn  the  City-hall  especially  Ihe  crowd  was  Immense. 
Upwards  of  4  000  persons  must  have  been  present 
ai  each  diet' of  worship,  and  hundreds  withdrew 
unable  to  obtain  admiltsoce.— BriMmiii. 

Tbk  CitvofH*! 

rir  inn  cunuagraiKiu  ui  loai,  fet.1,  letlers  of  thank*, 
.0  be  piiinted  U|>on  mbloti  of  oak  esvod  from  tUa 
iflcient  city  ball,  and  framed  in  bionzD  of  the  belli 
if  the  ohuculies  iliat  were  destroyed.     Each  indi- 

lenteJ  wllh  a  medal  of  the  same  material,  Mnd 
hoie  foreigners  who  on  Ihe  spot  assisted  in  ciieok- 
.ng  ihp  progress  of  ihn  oalnmiiy  nre  lo  be  honored 
wllh  the  freedom  of  Ibe  ehy.—Mhcntum. 

M.  GiULTimn  d'Axc— On  looking  over  the  obitu- 
aries of  Ihe  past  week,  our  eye  has  been  cBDghc 
in  ibe  Paris  Journal,  Uy  ■  nnuie,  having  lomn  pre- 

pcincipuily  remailcable  at  a  ^rpai  hiiloric deiigna- 
lion.  which  dies  wilh  the  tubjeol  of  ibie  notice. 
M,  GuultiBc  d'Arc  was  the  Uit  ileieendsnt  f>om 
Pierre  d'Arc,  llitt  btotber  of  the  great  French  he- 
mine— had  long  bi;«n  secretary,  in  Paris,  to  the 
School  of  LivinuOriontol  Long ungM.  and  was  ro- 
cently  Coniul-CiinBial  in  Egypt.— fiiJ. 

SiAtan  or  Joan  of  Abo. -The  Statue  of  Joan 
nf  Are,  the  line  wort  of  iba  late  Piineom  Marie  of 
FcBuse,  presented  by  her  royal  father  to  iho  De- 
partment of  the  Vosges,  was  innugumtcd,  on  the 
"•'■  of  Ihe  present  month,  in  ii*  new  abode  In  the 
ite  »t  Domremy.  where  the  heroine  wbp  born, 
id  an  immense  concoiine  of  ■peclnlorioolleomi 
□  all  polois  of  (he  (lepnrlmenl. — Hid. 


ECIEKCE  Am)  ARTS. 

SiLT^  FiiiTino.— PlaiiDg  on  copper  «■■  first 
Inlruduced  in  the  fear  1719,  by  Mr.  T.  Balaover,  a 
member  ur  Ibe  Corporaiioo  of  Catlenai  Sbel£eld. 
It  vat  not,  bonrerer,  until  iboat  fonr  years  aHer- 
ward*  tbat  the  ocDBuieated  parts  of  plaled  aciiclcs, 
called  mounlings.  vrere  constrnciedorKilver.  Thin 
great  improremeDt  caused  the  manuraciareorplaled 
wares  to  become  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  Bhel- 
Seld.  ThepTocess  of  manafactaring  plated  articlea 
may  be  described  as  follows:— an  ingol  of  copper 
being  cast,  and  Ibe  surfaces  carefully  prepared  by 
filing  so  as  to  remove  all  blemishes,  and  a  piece  of 
■ilver,  alio  baving  one  stuface  perfectly  cleaned, 
•re  tied  together  In  means  of  iron  wire,  A  niiilnre 
of  borax  in  water  is  then  passed  round  the  edge  with 
a  quill ;  the  mass  is  tben  placed  in  a  common  air- 
furnace  heated loapropei temperature,  with  asmell 
■pennre  in  the  door  far  an  innpection  of  this  part  of 
the  process.  As  soon  as  the  Dnioa  of  the  two  bodies 
ia  effected,  wbich  Is  known  by  tbe  loosing  of  the 
metal  wben  the  fusion  of  the  iwo  meials  has  taken 
place,  the  bar  is  removed  from  ibe  furnace.  Tbe 
qaalllT  of  the  silver  used  in  this  process  is  what  ia 
termed  standard,  containing  abonllSdwls,  of  copper 
to  the  lb.  troy.  The  ingot  being  thus  prepared,  the 
next  operation  is  lo  form  it  into  nheets,  by  passing 
the  bar  aeveral  times  through  large  cylindrical  roll- 
#n,  generally  moved  by  sleam-poverj  the  lamina- 
tion whicbthesilverundergoesduriogihe  operation 
of  rolling  shows  Ibe  perfect  oniiy  of  the  two  bodies. 
From  the  sheet  of  melal  the  article  reqtiired  is 
manufactured  by  hammering  chiefly,  but  also  by 
BlampiDgwben  the  shape  ia  very  irregular;  the  ar- 
ticle, if  hollow,  being  filled  wiib  pilch,  iherecediog 
parts  are  forced  Inwards,  so  tbal  the  projeciions  re- 
main of  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  before  being 
wrought,  while  the  indentations  are  somewhat  re- 
duced in  thickness.  Tbe  dies  consist  of  blocks  ol 
aleel,  mi  the  face  of  which  the  pattern  of  the  orna- 
ment is  accoraiely  drawn :  the  dlcn  are  moderaiclj 
healed  in  an  open  Are,  and  then  placed  upon  a 
leathern  sandbag.  Tbe  die-sinker  then  proceeds 
lo  cm  out  the  omameais  with  hammer  and  cbisel ; 
wben  sunk  to  the  proper  depth,  tbe  surface  of  ihc 
sinking  is  dressed  on,  end  prepared  lor  the  i 
meniB  lo  be  stamped  in.  The  stamp  consists 
vertical  frame  of  iron,  ihe  oprlghts  of  whici 
formed  with  grooves,  in  which  ihe  hammer  or  drop 
slides.  The  loondation  of  this  machine  consisir  ' 
a  square  stone,  and  on  its  upper  Rarface  is  fixed 
iron  anvil,  to  which  the  uprigots  are  firmly  attached ; 
Ihe  hammer  i^  raised  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley 
filed  in  tbe  head-piece  of  the  frame;  ihe  die  i« 
placed  oo'lhe  anvil  imniedjiiely  onder  tiie  hammer, 
and  ia  kept  in  its  proper  pobition  by  screws.  A 
luiiDg  of  oil  and  clay  Is  placed  round  the  ed){e  of  ihe 
sink  o(  Ihe  die,  and  melted  lead  Is  then  poured  iDin 
the  cavity;  wben  cool,  ihe  hammer  is  a  I  loved  lo  IWII 
upon  the  lead,  to  which  it  firmly  adhL'res  by  means 
of  a  plaie  of  iron  roughed  as  a  rasp,  and  which 
is  called  the  lick-up.  The  silver  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  mouniinffsiB  ahoof  Ihe  siaodard  quali- 
ty, and  is  rolled  to  ihe  rpcjuired  thickness :  several 
pieces  of  the  requisile  size  arelhcn  placed  belween 
piecesof  copper  of  ihe  same  substance,  and  put  upon 
Ihe  face  of  the  die ;  Ihe  hammer  is  then  raised,  and 
alloored  to  fall  gently  upon  them  Thisoperati> 
is  continued  for  some  lime,  gradually  increasij 
the  fall  of  ilie  hammer,  and  diminishing  Ihe  nni 
ber  of  pieces  siruck,  uniil  they  are  forced  to  I 
bottom  of  ibe  die;  ilisnecesssry  occasionally  loa 
neal  the  moamings.  The  mnuois,  being  siruck 
described,  are  now  filled  with  solder  consisting  of 
tin  and  lead ;  and  afierwards  secured  by  wires  la 
the  article  lobe  ornamented,  ibe  body  being  covered 
"'**'  •  "'-'"W  of  glne  and  whiilng  to  prevent  the 
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colder  from  straining  the  surface ;  ibey  are  Iben 
toldwed  on  by  mean*  of  a  bydro-oi];gen  blow-pipe. 
The  article  is  neit  boiled  in  a  solntioo  of  pearlash 
}r  soda,  and  scoured  wiih  fine  Calais  sand;  the 
moonlaare  polished  b^  a  laihe,  as  silver  articles, 
with  roilen- stone  and  oil ;  then  cleaned  wiib  whii- 
ing,  and  finished  with  rouge.  A  scratch- brush  of 
DrsKi  wire  is  used  for  deadening  the  parts  required; 
ind  the  plain  surfaces  are  burnished  wiih  tools  of 
blood-slone  or  steel— soap  and  water  l*ing  nsed  la 
ibis  operation,  which  la  performed  bj  women.— Lil. 
Oaxau. 

THB  aUANTITV  OP  CaKBOHIC  AcIB   QaS     SXHAUa 

I  BisnatTioR.- Messrs.  Andral  and  Ga*arTet 
raw  the  following  conclnsions  from  a  serie*  of  ei- 
perimenis  insilinted  bf  them,  to  discover  the  qnanti- 
ly  of  carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled  fh>m  ihe  lungi  ia 
man:— Isi.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acidaas,cx- 
hated  in  a  given  lime,  varies  according  Hi  the  age, 


with  a 


I.  In 


well  a 


woman,  Ihe  quaotily  ia  modified  according  It 
age,  independenlly  of  ibe  weight  of  tbe  iadividnals 
ixperimenied  on.  3d.  At  all  tbe  periods  of  lifche- 
ween  ibe  age  of  eighi  yeara  and  eitreme  old  age, 
oen  and  women  are  disiinguishd  by  the  diflerence 
n  the  qnanliiy  of  carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled  by  iheii 
lungs  in  a  given  time.  All  things  being  olbervisa 
equal,  man  always  givei  forih  a  much  more  coa- 
siderable  qnanliiy  than  woman.  This  difleiencei* 
espe:ially  marked  between  the  ages  of  sizteen  aad 
forty,  at  which  periods  man  furnishes  nearly  iwic* 
ihe  quautlly  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  ibe  lungs  that 
a  woman  does.  4ih.  In  man,  ihe  quantity  of  cit- 
bonic  acid  gas  is  constsnity  increasing  from  ilit 
eighth  year  10  the  ihiriieih,  the  increase  becoming 
sDddeDly  very  great  at  Ihe  period  of  puberty ;  from 
iheihirtietbyear  Ibe  eihalaliun  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
begins  lo  decrease,  ihe  diminution  becoming  more 
marked  as  age  advances,  so  thai  at  tbe  exireme  poiat 
oflifelbeeibalaiionofthisgasmay  noibegreaiei 
than  li  waa  at  the  tenth  year.  5ih.  In  womaa,  tlia 
eihalalion  of  this  gas  increases  according  to  tbe 
same  laws  as  in  man  during  infancy;  but  at  the 
period  of  puberty,  at  the  same  lime  tbai  mei^ma- 
lion  appears,  ihis  exhalation,  coniraryro  iLat  which 
happens  ia  man,  is  suddenly  ariesied  in  its  increase, 
and  remains  stationary  (nearly  as  Ihe  amount  which 
it  exhaled  was  in  infancy^aslnngas  the  memurnal 
function  is  duly  performed;  when  ii  ceases,  the  ti- 
balation  of  ibe  gas  from  the  lungs  is  increased  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  afier  which  it  decieases,  as  in 
man,  in  proporiion  as  the  woman  advances  towards 
extreme  old  age.  6ih.  During  pregnancy,  the  ex- 
halation of  the  gas  for  the  lime  equaU  the  qnantiiy 
given  forth  by  wuman  in  which  menslroaiioa  has 
cea.sed.  And,  Tih.  In  both  sexes,  and  at  ail  agr^ 
ihe  quaniliy  o[  ihe  gas  exhaled  is  greater  when  the 
consittuiion  is  strong,  and  ihe  muscular  system  well 
developed.— MfrficoJ  Timii. 

AcciDFSTs  OS  Bailw*t-i  — "  CNi  accjdenis  and 
iratfic  upon  the  railways  in  Great  Britain,  in  iSK,' 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Weld.  This  paper  consisted  of  an 
analysis  of  the  various  retarns  made  lo  the  railTaj- 
Jeparimeni,  at  Ihe  Boaid  of  Trade.  The  mrot 
agreeable  feature  is  the  remarkable  diminolioi  in 
Ihe  numbiT  of  accidents  of  a  public  naiure  as  com- 
pared  with  ;he  returns  of  1811,     During  IWl  the 


iof  <l 


■24  deaths,  and  71  cases  of  injnrv;  but  during  lfJ3 
ihe  number  of  accidenis  of  this  description  hasbern 
only  10,  and  tbe  numbfr  of  deaths  of  passengers 
while  travelling  by  a  train,  and  observing  a  pruper 
degree  of  cnnlion,  was  only  S.  Ihe  number  of  cases 
of  injury  being  only  14.  These  do  not  include  the 
accidents  IhailiaTe  happened  to  ihe  servsnis  of  the 
company.  A  new  cUnse  In  ibeact  of  parliament 
compels  the  railway-companies  togi  ve  ictnnu  of  all 
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accidcnU  of  1  public  luiure  aQaii«Dded  with  per- 
MDil  injurj^,  and  j(  appeart  ibai  ibere  were  SIl  acd- 
drntl  of  this  nature  auring'  the  paal  year.  Tlie 
agg'fS'l^'^nsiliorraJlway-lines  has  been  increas(!d 
by  179  miln,  9  Han  having  been  eiiended,  and 
turn  ih«  loial  ieogth  of  railways  is  Da«  ISSO  milea. 
The  nnmber  of  pasteogers  carried  upon  SO  railway.s 
dudns  the  twelve  nioaihs  frotn  Isi  July  1811,  to  Isi 
Jiilr,  1B43,  ttmoiiDted  to  18,453;MHi  of  whnin 
3,<>£t)9d0  were  Grii-class  passengera,  7,611,96G 
second  cla»,  6,3-^,301  ihicd  class,  and  3,592,0S~ 
paxungers  wboK  clau  is  noi  dUtlaguished-  ThL 
gran  receipts  of  the  railway!  from  passengers 
amoaniedio3,731.B87J,and  from  goods  10 1.088,83!i(. 
The  number  ofiraioi  amciunied  to  299,971,  wliicli 
p>es61  persons  lueachlrain.  The  average  spted 
eiclasire  of  tloppages,  on  all  the  lines  is  31|  miles 
per  iiouc,  the  greatest  speed  being  3G  miles  per. 
boat.— Aid. 

CUIMICAI.  ACTIOK   OF  A  aiMGM   VoLTlIC  PaIR.— 

Parii.  .IpHt  33,  1513  — M.  de  In  Rive  read  h  me 
ni'^ic  on  the  cbetnical  aelion  of  ■  lingls  voltaic 
iiair.  &nd  on  (he  means  of  increafine  its  power. 
Th«  object  of  M.  da  1b  Rive's  investigation  was, 
whether  instead  of  uting  a  «ecand  pair  to  aiigrarDl 
the  eairent  of  the  flni,  he  rould  not  employ  the 
flrsi  >o  ai  to  increase  its  own  intensity.  And  thii 
be  eOeci*  by  a  very  «{mple  sppsratus,  wliicb  bi 
eslla  (Ondmialtar  iltctro-ehimi^t.  Its  priticipli 
is  lbs  production  of  an  inductive  current,  which 
eaiiies  the  innie  cffeel  in  a  ai^t;^e  pa: 
lion  of  nncither  pair  would.  The  b]  , 
sills  of  K  piece  of  soft  iron,  lurrounded  by  thick 
lueullie  wice,  covered  wilh  tlllc.  Tbe  current  or 
tlia  pail  ii  made  to  Irnverie  the  wire  and  mag- 
nalite  the  iron  j  immediately  a  copper  shank, 
anned  wilh  iroo,  is  Htrracled  by  the  magnetised 
ID,  and  railed  so  ds  to  bieak  the  circnil.  There 
then  developed  in  the  wire  a  curreol  of  induc- 
I,  whinh  iiaversea  the  voltaic  pair,  and  which, 
led  to  the  eurient  of  lbs  pair  itself  thus  rein- 
ed, passes  through  the  voltameter  and  decotn. 
s*  water.  Bui  the  soft  iron  not  being  magnel- 
I,  the  copper  shank  falls  back,  the  metBllic 
ail  Is  Ogkin  closed,  the  iron  is  ag^in  uiBsoei- 
I.  and  the  same  plieoomunno  again  preseot) 
If.     By   means  of  this  ananEemenl.  a  nnii  oJ 

pair  of  Daniellt'  whieb  does  ni 
~W  il,  beeomei  capable  of  doing  ao  v 
trgy.  By  employing  it,  Ihe  gesci  are 
ted,  and  they  may  be  collected  separ. 
•I  fiicitiiy.  M.  de  ia  Rive,  in  a 
Dtned  up  the  results  of  his  reseBrchi 
rad  ihftt  he  has  eslabliihed  that  a  single  pair 
y  ptodues  even  powaiful  chemical  eifects  ,-  he 
I  proved  it — Itt,  by  showing  that,  tn  varuo. 
■re  (b«  adherence  of  the  gases  to  tbe  surfacei 
tlie  aleettodes  is  lass,  the  current  is  much  belter 
■milted  ;  9d,  by  showing  that  the  eurteni  of  b 
renderail  altecDale  by  Ihe  employment  of  n 
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Iw,  ■Ithoiigh  in  a  contrary  way  lo  that  of  the 
ir ;  4ih,  in  nunstruciing  a  pair  in  which  iho  pla- 
nm  i«  replaced  by  an  oiida,  and  eipaeially  by 
ipafoxide  of  lead,  whloli  renders  ihi>  pair,  even 
laa  only  charged  with  a  single  liquid  (acidulated 
iior,  1-9  sulphuric  acid),  capable  of  decomposing 
iter  wicb  great  energy,  giving  off  tbe  gases  well 

E anted  ;  9ih,  in  employing  the  eurreni  of  the 
I  llseir  to  produce  a  current  of  induction,  which. 
IHveitlBg  the  pair  in  a  given  way,  increases  its 


ulcctro-chemical  pot 
n  pile  of  several  paij 

The  Speaking  Machisk.— I  have  as  yet  seen  no 
notice  in  your  valuable  periodical  of  an  invention, 
which  is,  at  present,  attracting  great  nltention  here, 
nod  which  certain iy  merits  every  praise  that  ran 
tie  bestowed  upon  unwearied  perseverance  and  luc' 
restful  ingenuity.  Il  is  Ihe  SprachmattSint  Ot  tiiB 
Speaking  Machine,  not  quite  appropriately  called 
l^uphonia,  of  Mi.  Fnber,  the  result  of  a  beautiful 
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ledge  of  the  physiology  of  tbe  larynx  and  its  ap- 
pendices has  been  so  limited,  that  we  have  not 
even  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
falsetto  is  produced.  Mr.  Faber's  inslrumeal  solves 
the  difficulties,  lean  only  giveyou  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  instrument.  To  understand  tha 
meubanism  perfectly,  it  would  be  necessary  lo  lake 
it  to  pieces,  and  the  disleolion  naturally  is  not 
shown  the  visitor — less  froin  a  wish  to  conceal  any 
thing,  than  from  tbe  time  and  labor  necessary  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  machine  consists  of  a  pair 
of  bellawi  at  present  only  worked  by  a  pedal  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  oigan,  of  a  caoutchouc  imitation 
nf  Ihe  larynx,  tongue,  nostrils,  and  of  a  set  of  keya 
by  which  the  springs  arn  brought  into  action.  [Tho 
further  descripiion  would  be  unintelligible  without 
diagiams.j  The  rapidity  of  utterance  depends  of 
noursB  npnn  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Keys  are 
played,  and  ihougli  my  own  attempts  to  make  Ihe 
instrument  speak  sound'd  rather  ludicrous,  Mr. 
Faber  was  most  successful.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
ihe  machine  may  be  much  improved,  and  more  es- 
[lecially  ihat  tbe  limtrr  of  the  voice  may  be  agtee- 
nbly  modified.  The  weather  naturally  atfeots  the 
lensian  of  I  he  India  rubber,  and  atihough  Mr,  Faber 
can  raise  the  voice  or  depress  il,  and  can  lay  a 
jireis  upon  a  pariieular  syllable  or  a  word,  still 
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applicB- 


made  to  sing,  but  wliei 

what  difficulty  many  people  have  to  legulate  their 
own  chordte  voeales,  il  is  nol  surprising  thai  Mr. 
Paber  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  us  an  inslra- 
inenial  Catalani  or  Lablache.  Faber  is  a  native  of 
t'reiburg,  in  Ihe  Grand  Diicby  of  Baden— he  was 
formerly  aiiBChed  to  the  Observatory  at  Vienna, 
but  owing  lo  an  aficctjon  of  Ihe  eyes,  was  obliged 

10  retire  upon  a  small  pension  ;  he  Ihei    ' 
himself  lo  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  n 

le  tesuils  of  hjs  investigations  and  their 

Hamburgh,  March  31.  I  am.  La.  S. 

-lb. 
Marihk  Glci.— Mr  Wbishaw  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Royal  Institution,  London,  April  7,  on  Mr. 
Jcdrey's   Marine  Glue,  the  peculiar  properties  of 
-'■'-h  are,  its  being  inialublt  In  and  impercioiu  to 
r.ilaKic,  so  as  loexpand  or conirnct,  according 
iC  airain  on  ihe  liiubrr  or  ihe  changes  of  tern- 
:uie,  EuffiL'ienily  solid  to  &II  up  the  joints  and 
Urnglh  to  Ihe  limber  conslruclion,  and  ad**- 
.  so  as  10  connect  the  limbers  firmly  logelher. 
Several  praciicDl  experiments  have  been  made  in 
Woolwich  and  Chatham  Dockyards^  among  ihe»e 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  — Tivo  pieL-ea  of 
African  oak,  IS  inche.-i  long  by  9  incheii  wide,  and 

11  inches  thick,  were  joineiTtogeiher  longitudinally 
ibe  marine  glue,  with  a  bolt  of  li  Inch  in  diame- 

',  passed  through  each  of  them  fioiu  end  to  end, 
Tbe  day  after  the  marine  glae  had  been  applied,  the 
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blooktWBKlMted^mMDSof  ahrdretiKcinBcbtiie. 
A  Mralu  «u  applied  to  ibs  eiient  of  19  loni,  at 
which  poiat  one  of  lbs  bolls  broke,  but  the  janciion 
of  ihe  wood  by  [be  elac  remaiaed  perfeci.  Two 
bolit  of  1|  inch  in  diaraeier  were  inserted  on  Ibe 
follawing  da;,  and  ihe  strain  van  again  applied  on- 
lii  [I  reached  31  Ions,  whea  one  of  ihc  botis  was  bro- 
ken, the  juDctioD  of  the  wood  still  remaining  pec- 
feci,  and  ap^Fcnilf  not  aOeeied.  Aooifaer  experi- 
ment was  tried  with  two  blocks  of  African  oak  of 
(imilar  dimentiions,  but  bolted  In  ■  dllTerent  man- 
ner, so  at  to  apply  the  strain  at  righi  angles  to  the 
JancLlon  made  with  the  elue  at  lEe  centre.  The 
wood  spill  at  a  strain  of  5  tons,  but  the  joinl  re- 
mained perfect.  The  glue  in  one  case  was  applied 
ta  elm ;  it  resisted  s  strain  eqaal  lo  364  lb.  on  ibe 
i<quare  inch.  This  trial  was  made  while  tbe  block 
was  In  a  wet  slate,  which  state  It  considered  most 
favorable  for  Ihe  efiect  of  Ihe  glne.  Several  large 
pieces  of  limber  were  glued  together  and  snspended 
lo  Ihe  lop  of  Ibe  sheers  al  the  dockyard  at  Wool- 
wich, at  a  height  of  aboui  TO  feet  above  the  ground. 
Prom  tbal  elevation  the;  were  precipitated  on  toihe 
granite  pavement,  fn  order  to  test  the  effect  of  con- 
cussion ;  Ihli  wood  was  shattered  and  split,  bot  the 
glue  Welded  onlf  iti  one  Instants,  In  which  the  joinl 
was  badly  made,  and  after  Ibe  Ihird  fait.  An  ei- 
perimem  was  made  with  reference  to  ihe  composi- 
tion being  used  asarabsiltnte  for  copper  shea ib in g. 
This  composition  was  applied  wiinaut  poison  lo 
four  aide)  of  wooden  blocKs.  and  on  ihe  two  other 
•ides  it  was  applied  in  combinallon  wiih  poison 
cqaall;  destrnctlve  lo  animal  and  vegetable  life. — 
AAer  the  lapse  of  twenty  three  months,  these  blocks 
were  taken  ap,  and  were  fonnd  to  be  covered  with 
■mall  shell-fiiB  on  the  fonr  nnpoisnned  sides,  while 
the  two  sides  charged  with  Ihe  poison  were  clean. 
The  whole  of  the  composition  was  sligfacly  ohanged 
is  color,  bat  was  not  deteriorated  or  affecied  in  re- 
spect to  its  Dseftil  qnallties.  Another  use  consiMs 
in  Its  applicalion  lo  the  eonstmetlon  of  masts.  Its 
powers  of  adhesion  and  elasticitv  fii  il  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  tbe  spars  of  which  masts  are  com- 
posed. A  RTeal  redaction  of  expense  Is  likely  to 
follow  its  adoption  for  this  porpote,  as  shorter  and 
■mailer  limbers  may  he  rendered  available,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  the  internal  fastenings  may  b«  dis- 
pensed with.  The  nMinmast  of  Ihe  E»glt,  a  50 
gan  ship,  and  the  Trufal^tr,  130  a  on  ship,  have 
been  pnt  together  with  this  glue,  and  the  mainmast 
of  Ihe  Citracoa,  now  reducing  from  a  33  to  a  Slgan 
ahlp,  are  la  progress  of  being  joined.  This  Inven- 
tion may  also  be  applied  in  the  construction  of  dock- 
ICates,  sluices,  piers,  wooden  bridges,  &c.— AU<»- 

CosETi. — M.  Arago  made  a  communication  of 
the  discovery  of  a  telescopic  comet,  by  M.  Mauvais. 
on  the  %t  inilant,  (ontf.  p.  470).    M.  Arago  joined 


■  eiamlned  the 
Cblnoae  reoordi,  for  the  piitpoM  of  ascortaininB 
*  wtietber  any  otiservBtion  had  been  made  nn  the  i 
■ppnarsncB  of  Haliey's  comet.     Tho  researeliei  of 

served  in  China  an  the  2aih  of  Sept.  I3TS ;  and 
M.  Arago  ha*  cnmpated  tho  obwrvations  made  in 
Europe  on  Hallpy's  comet,  and  flndt  (hem  coinei'le 

on  the  camel  of  1378,  that  he  entettaini  no  doubt 
thai  lb*  eomat  wo*  thml  called  Haliey's  comet. — tb. 

Liaoi  MiTena. — The  Journal  dt  la  Mcitrtlu 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  meleorologicBl 
phenomenon,  which  on  (he  4lh  of  the  pieseni 
DOBtb,  «f  rigbted  the  town  and  neighborhood  of 


Nancy.  "  A  globe  of  flre,"aays  ibat  paper,  "tbiM 
or  four  metres  in  length,  iraveraed  tbe  heaven*  (ma 
west  (0  east,  about  two  in  tbe  RiorniDg.  This  in. 
menaa  meteor  was  of  a  brightness  so  intense,  th«t 
[he  inhabitanta  of  tbe  country,  who  witnessed  iha 
eiiraordinnry  ipeclacle,  were  terrified  into  the  be- 
lief that  Ihey  wer«  iniianlly  to  be  destroyed  by  it. 
The  meteor  appeared  not  mora  than  thirty  mjlm 
above  the  earth,  travelled  at  the  slow  rale  of  about 
one  kilomiire  per  minnie,  and  was  preceded  by  an 
sleclric  detonation.  Tbe  horses  of  Ihe  diligenn 
from  Metz  to  Nancv  look  fright  at  ils  ntpBOt,  anJ 
ovarlurned  the  carriage. — A. 

Pillitah  LtouT.— This  light,  like   the  "  Bee 

rius,"  and  others,  takes  ils  name  from  the  in- 
ventor, a  professor  of  chemistry,  we  believe,  ii 
France,  now  residing  in  Filzray-tqnare,  whert 
soma  weeks  ago  ws  witnesaed  the  brilliant  efleeu 
of  several  bnmera.  The  light  was  bMBtifnlly 
while  and  pure,  emitting  no  smoke,  nor  showiag 
Dolor,  even  when  raised  lo  a  oonsidersble  height, 
and  was  free  from  smell.  At  that  time  tbe  patent 
was  incomplete,  and  of  course,  the  material  aad 
ipparaiui  employed  were  kepi  secret ;  we  tbeta- 
Tore  reriaioed  from  nolioing  it.  Now,  however,  il 
appears  that  the  vapor  of  naptha  it  the  only  com- 
bustible ingredient :  and  that  the  invention  gob- 
■ists  in  iho  conitruction  aod  •[tangamenl  of  a 
macbicB  by  meant  of  which  this  vapor  oaa  be  de- 
livered lo  tbe  lamps. — Jbid. 

Tmnincr  or  Pt.AiiT9  TOWAing  Lioht. — "In- 
quiries into  the  tendency  of  stalks  and  tiemt  to- 
wards the  lighl."  Il  had  long  been  known  thai 
plants  placed  in  Ihe  dark  incline  towards  any  open- 
ing which  admits  the  light,  bnl  it  was  not  known 
which  of  the  solar  rays  caused  this  tendency.  M. 
Payer  has  resolved  the  point.  He  examined  the 
solar  action  first  by  movable  colored  glaises  nied 
as  screens,  and,  secondly  by  a  fixed  tpectrnm.  Tb« 
four  glasses  which  he  used  allowed  only  ceitaia 
rayi  lo  pais,  vii. : — No.  1,  red  :  No.  9,  red,  otenge, 
yellow,  and  green  ;  No.  3,  red,  light  o 
low,  green,  and  blue  ;  No.  4,  red  and  vi 
two  first  caused  no  inclination  ;  but  the  other  too 
rapidly  produced  that  effect. — it. 

Ehtukoi-ooicai.  Socixii. — Mr.  G.  Newport, pca- 
■ideni,  in  the  uhair.  Amongst  tbe  donations  wen 
a  teriei  of  volumes  presented  by  Ibe  Royal  Society, 
and  a  large  and  singular  ant's  neat,  found  belwaca 
the  floor  and  ceiling  of  a  cottage  neat  Cobbsal 
Park,  presented  by  Miss  Comba.  Mrs.  Baundeis 
exhibited  a  box  of  insects  from  New  Hallaad— 
ng  a  fine  and  larfS 
Mr.  Bond  Bibibiitd 
ming't  Manilla  Car- 
adienida.  from  which  he  had  entirely  removed  tbe 
greats  and  restored  tbe  brilliancy  of  Ibe  metallii 
tcalei,  by  plunging  them  into  pure  naplha,  and 
ihen  covering  tbein  wiih  powdered  ebalh.  Air. 
Waieihoute  read  detcriplioOB  of  some  new  exotw 
CtiTcutioniia  ;  and  Mr.  Wettwood  Ihe  continua- 
tion oP  a  memoir  "  On  Ihe  Gtotmptdm  and  TVi- 
gida."—LU.  Gaz. 

Handcock's  Imi-eoveo  Ails.— Capl.  HaBdonl 
produced  a  brass  and  cone  of  his  improved  ails, 
which  had  been  used  under  an  engine  on  the  Son:h> 
ampion  Railway,  and  had  run  upwards  of  81,000 

wear,  while  a  brass  of  an  ails  of  tbe  old  foia, 
which  bad  only  run  B.OOO  miles,  was  Bearly  ens 
inch  shorter  than  when  it  was  Srsi  pnt  on,  betides 
having  worn  coniiderably  into  ibc  journal  and  the 
box,—/*. 
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KoiiKT  SovrHKr.  Esq.  LL.  D.     Jfn rcA  91.— Ai 
Ceiwtck,  agcil  66,  Rotten  Souilicy,  Etq.  LL,  D. 

Dr.  SoiitUer  Wat  bota  tit  Brielol  oa  ilia  I3ili  aC 
Amku'^i  177'!.     Hii   Tailiet  wa*  a  linen-dtnpBr  in 
WIua-iLTcel.    Ho  was  sent  to  Mliooi  wlien  six  yeaci 
of  Bg*  to  Mr.  Foote,  a  Baplid  minisRr  ;  was  aub- 
(•queollr  lauglit  by  ■  M(.  Flower,  al  CnrsiOD,  near 
Newloji  St.  Loo,  and  by  Mr.  William  Williams,  a 
Welihnutn,  from  wbora  titlle  s«holarphi|>  wai  to  be 
gM  i  was  Mbsequenlly  placed  a(  Weiiminiter,  in 
17S8,  by  bia  malcmal  uncle,  Mt,  Hill ;  and  finally 
-II  Baliol  College,  in  1793,  wiih  the  deaign  of  hit 
Btecing  the  Cburcb.     Bat  Sjulliey's  Oxford   en- 
car  closed  in  1794  j  (or  bis  tenilenoy  lownrdi  6o- 
iaian  opiniona  made  ttio  plan  of  life  chBlked  out 
□r  liina  allogelUet  dislaslefiil.     In   ihe  same  year 
be  publiiliad  hii  lirtl  poems,  in  cnnjunction  with 
Mr.  LoTell.  ibE  fricuilla  aasoming  the  names  of  Mos- 
cho*  and  Bian.     About  Ibat  time,  loo,  he  look  part 
I  ibe  famoDi  FaDlisooTacy  acbeiDe,  to  whicb  all 
e  eapr  eoniribiiiora  brougbt  golden  Iheoriea,  bat 
'  more   laagible  coin  to  Utile,  that  the  Ulapian 
ptojeet  was  naoeasarily  ralinquisbad.     In  the  No- 
VDinbei  of  ihe  following  year,    1793,  ho  married 
Hiss  PricKer,  of  Bri:itol,   the  aistor  of  Mrs.  Cole- 
tidge.     In  the  wiotec  of  the  same  year,  while  Ibe 
aulbor  was  ou  his  way  to  Litljon,  "  Joan  of  Arc" 
was  published.     He  returned  to  Bristol  in  (he  fol- 
lowing summer  :  in  the  aubseijueni  year  removed 
to  LnndoQ,  and  enlered  Gmy'i.Inn.    He  pa»ed 
pan  of  Ihe  yean  1800—1  in  Portugal,  and  was  fjr 
■  ahoii  time  tesidenl  in  Ireland,  (at  seorelary.  we 
believe,  ta  Mt.  Corry  or  to  Mr.  Foster.)    His  final 
eMabllahmeni  at  Keiwick.  in  lbs  lake.countty.  took 
place  «arly  in  ibe  present  oeniury.    On  the  decease 
■it  Mr.  Pye.  in  tbr  year  1S13,  Soutbry  wai  appoini- 
mI  Uureaie  ;  he  received  bis  Ooctor'i  degree  from 
•  onlverait/  of  Oxford  in  the  vear  1931  ;  and 

Mnllne-Anne,  daughter  of  ihe  laie  Cbarles 
|wle>,  Esq,  of  Buckland,  North  Lymington,  one 
the  most  patbotic  anil  natural  among  contempo- 
^-J  auboreises.  That  he  was  at  different  times 
a  baioneicy  and  a  teal  in  partiament  are 
:u  welt  known  to  hii  friends  ;  the  rest  of  bia  ca- 
IT  la  lo  be  traced  in  the  wnrka  which  he  poured 


l'.t 


a   complete  list  of  bia  labors  would  be 


Tbe 


1   Wat  Tylei 


c,  Tbalaba,  Melcicnl  Talea,  Midoc,  The 
rae  of  Eebama.  Carmen  Tilumpbale,  Roderick. 
•  Vision  of  Jiidgraenl,— to  say  n^.thing  of  fugi- 
)  pieeea.  Hii  prose  works  comprise  iransla- 
la  of  Ihe  poema  of  tbe  Cid,  of  Amadli.  and  Pal- 
rinofEnglandi-Essava.  allowing  tba  Letters 
EsphelU,  Sir  Tbtimas  .VIore'a  Colloquies,  and 

sNgliter  Omniana  lo  bear  his  name  ;—Histo- 
S  mtnoag  witieb  are  Th«  Bonk  of  tbe  Church, 
I  Mislory  of  IIm  PeniasoUt  War,  tbe  History  of 
I  Braiil* :— Crilicism.  iooludiag  bia  voluroinoua 
liiDporianl  eonlcibutions  to  (he  Quaitedy  Re- 
w, — and  BingrHphy.  Foremost  in  ihis  last  da- 
tnent  were— tbe  Life  of  Nilson,  one  of  tbe  most 
^Waiul  perfeal  speeimcaa  of  its  class  which 

llnguBge  poatesses,  noble  in  feeling,  and  fault' 
I  in  stylo,— the  Life  of  ChalieFton.  Ihe  Lift)  of 
k*  Wllilo,  Ibe  Life  of  Wo<ley.  and  the  Life  of 
vper.  nil  of  wbiob  are  in  dilfereat  degrees  value. 

Fat  lb«  laai  three  years  Mr.  Southey  had  been 
I*  ttaie  of  mental  daiknest,  and  a  IwelvelDonlb 
ba  WM  ool  able  to  raongnise  those  who  had 
1  bi*  oompaniunt  from  bia  youth,  Scareely 
il  bli  wUb  OMiaole  hwiaelf  with  Uw  poor  hupo 
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bor  in  every  depart™ 
lory,  biography,  ori 
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which  had  ao  long  ct 
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■Idoni  equalled, and  a  masie 
cation  never  surpassed  ;  and  as  a  proie  ivm 
once  elegant  and  forcible,  bis  name  will  endi 
Inng  "s  the  language  in  whiob  he  wroie. 
the  relailona  of  life  Mr.  Soiilhey  was  nnive 
allowed,  by  those  who  knew  him  beat,  lo  be  im 
eiemnlnry.  Hia  houae  at  tbe  l^kea  was  open 
all  who  presented  ibemselves  with  suitable  inti 
duclion,  and  there  are  few  persona  of  any  disiin 
lioii  who  have  passed  ibiongb   thai  piclnresquo 


illy 


□  who 


of  his  hospiti 


a  Ihe  g 


I  pension  of  30«.  a, 

vernment,  granted  in  1835  by  Sit  R.  Peel,  and  has 
lefl  personal  properly  amounting  lo  about  13,0001. 
By  his  will,  dated  Ihe  9eth  of  August,  1839,  he  has 
bequeathed  to  bis  wife  all  the  personal  property 
poasesaed  by  her  pravioualy  ID  their  marriage,  lo- 
getbet  with  tbe  interest  of  tbe  snm  of  200W.  during 
her  life.  The  reaidne  of  hia  property,  inuluding 
the  above  2000(.  ha  baa  bequeathed  lo  his  four 
children,  Charlea  Cuthbeii  Southey,  Ediib  Mary 
Warier,  Bertha  Hill,  and  Katharine  Southey, 
equally,  and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  theia 
before  Ibe  teslalor,  tbeir  aharo  i>  to  be  divided 
amongat  their  children  (if  any.)  The  eiecutora 
named  are  bia  brother  Henry  Ucrbcrl  Southey, 
"""  indHr. "'  ~     ■ 


M.  D.,  ofHsrlay-al 


r.  lleory  Taylor. 


and  valuable  < 

lime  will  be  published. 

The  library  is  consigned  lo  tbe  charge  of  Mr. 

,eigh  Sotheby  for  public  sale,  and  will  speedilr  bo 

brought  lo  London.    The  collection,  inasmnch  aa 

rv  many  of  the  books  bear  internal  eTidertca  of 

iir  eonslant  use  b;y  the  late  Poet  Laiifeoto,  will 

doubl  create  considerable  inlereat.     Dr.  Soulher 

IB  Hrdsntly  fond  of  Spaniali  literature,  in  which 

bis  library  is  particularly  rich. 

The  romaiiia  of  Dr.  aoulhey  wera  interred  in  the 

trial    ground   ottuched    to   the   pnriah    churcli   al 

Croalhwaite,  where  repose  the  aahea  of  different 

members  of  hia  family,  and  were  followed  to  their 

final  reeling  place  by  all  the  wenllb  and  reapeela- 

hitity  of  the  neighborhood.—  GeiUttm»n'4  Magazine. 

RiCTi*BD  AaawatouT.  Esq.      ApriJ  23.— Al  his 

^idence,  Willersley,  Derbyshire,  al\er an  illness 

only  four  days,  Richard  Arkwrighl,  &q 

Mr.  Aikwrighi  was  bom  Dec.  19, 1755.    He  was 

consequenily  in  hiiSSih  year,  aid,  notwiihslatiding 

he  had  atinined  this  ver/  adranced  age,  yet  the 

vigor  of  his  mind   remained  unimpaired  until  he 

as  attacked  with  the  paralytic  alfeciion  which  ler- 

inaled  his  valuable  lite. 

This  highly  lespecied  and  deeply  lamemed  gen- 
ileinaa  was  the  only  son  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Robert  Arkwright,  of  whose  invenflon  of  the  spin- 
ling  frame,  and  great  irorirovemenls  inlhecoiion 
nanufsclure,  &e.  it  would  be  superSuous  here  lo 
.inrall.  On  the  decease  of  bis  father  In  1793,  Mr. 
Arkwrighl  look  poasejwion  of  the  beautiful  maniion 
aiWHIersley(builibySir"*  ■■  -' 
we  believe  never  inhabited 
tinned  lo  reside  uniil  hl'<  de'aih,  he  had  for 
yeani  pre vioualy  been  living  at  Bakewell,  and  hi» 
gresi  forluue  h  d  its  commeocemeni  fTom  ihe  col- 
on-mill Bllhal  place,  which  hi>  falher  had  given 
ip  lo  him  lahiTiiiniT  ihe  wealih  ofhiti  falher.and 
theslill  more  valuable eDdowmeDisofhia sagacious 
and    comprehensive  miud,  Mr.  Arkwrigbi  conb 
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ineDced  life  with  prospects  vouchsafed  to  few.  Ac- 
CQStomed  early  to  habits  of  business,  to  »tricl  method 
and  punctuality  in  the  arrangement  ollr  bis  time,  and 
fiot  being  led  a^jide  by  the  allurements  of  wealth,  he 
cairied  on  the  extensive  concerns  established  by  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright  with  so  much  success  that  he 
was  probably  atjthe  time  of  his  death  the  richest 
commoner  in  England.  To  attempt  to  detail  the 
various  incidents  of  Mr.  Arkwright  s  long,  happy, 
and  most  useful  life,  or  of  the  unexampled  prosperity 
which  marked  the  whole  course  of  it,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  allotted  to  a  notice  of  this  kind.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  sketch  of 
bis  character,  the  varied  excellencies  of  which  we 
shall  have  difficulty  to  compress  within  narrow 
limits.    The  basis  of  all  excellence,  strong,  natural 

food  sense,  Mr.  Arkwright  possessed  in  an  eminent 
egree.  His  knowledge  was  various  and  extensive, 
accurate  and  ready  for  use,  his  judgment  sound  and 
clear.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  observation  and 
of  practical  usefulness,  and  his  opinions  of  men  and 
things  so  accurate  as  to  give  his  conversation  an 
aphoristic  style,  although  chastened  and  subdued  by 
his  innate  diffidence  and  modesty. 

The  native  vigor  of  his  mind  enabled  him  to 
unravel  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  questions 
and  subjects.  With  the  science  and  doctrines  of 
political  economy,  of  finance,  the  monetary  system, 
&c.,  Mr.  Arkwright  was  quite  familiar,  and  had 
formed  clear  and  definite  opinions  on  these  contro- 
verted subjects,  which  have  perplexed, and  still  con- 
tinue to  perplex  the  most  intellectual  and  thought- 
ful meii. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  views  on  these 
important  inquiries  have  not  been  given  to  the 
world.  Indeed,  had  Mr.  Arkwright  been  able  to 
overcome  his  reluctance  to  appear  in  public  life, 
his  talents  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  country,  and  he  would  have  adorned  any  sta- 
tion. In  his  political  views  he  was  decidedly  Con- 
servative. But  he  was  guarded  in  his  opinions,  and, 
adopting  none  without  deep  thought  and  reflection, 
he  was  not  the  indi.scrimmating  advocate  of  any 
ultra  or  party  question.  On  the  subjects  of  trade, 
commerce,  &c.  he  was  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  late  Mr.  Huskisson  ;  indeed,  many  of  his  opin- 
ions assimilated  with  those  of  that  distinguished 
statesman.  Mr.  Arkwright  was  well  versed  in  the 
science  of  mechanics  and  in  most  of  the  useful  ans 
of  life.  He  thoroughly  understood  the  principles 
of  warming  and  ventilating  houses  and  manufacto- 
ries, and  the  great  salubrity  of  his  mills  and  the 
more  than  average  health  of  his  work-people  de- 
monstrated the  success  with  which  he  applied  his 
knowledge. 

The  beautiful  and  picturesque  grounds  and  pro- 
ductive gardens  of  Willersley  (which  through  his 
kindness  were  shown  to  the  public)  are  at  once  a 
proof  of  his  taste  and  the  correctness  of  his  infor- 
mation in  landscape  gardening  and  horticulture. 
The  medal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  was  award- 
ed to  him  for  his  successful  and  improved  method 
of  cultivating  grapes,  an  account  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  their  Transactions. 

The  qualities  of  Mr.  Arkwright's  heart  were 
equal  to  those  of  his  head.  He  was  generous  with- 
out ostentation,  and  charitable  without  parade.  In 
his  grants  to  public  charities  and  institutions  he 
was  liberal  and  judicious,  but  his  true  benevolence 
was  most  shown  in  his  extensive  private  charities. 
In  seeking  out  the  objects  of  his  bounty  he  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  publicity,  and  the  seasonable  and  fre- 
quent relief  he  gave  to  numberless  indigent  fami- 
lies he  wished  to  be  known  onlv  to  themselves.  In 
his  charitable  donations  as  well  as  in  his  other  good 
offices,  he  strictly  followed  the  scriptural  injunction 

'  not  to  let  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
elh." 


[July, 

In  every  sense  of  the  word  Mr.  Arkwright  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.  He  was  accessible  to  all,  sod 
most  kind,  obliging,  and  courteous  in  his  manners. 
No  one  ever  left  his  presence  with  his  feelisgi 
wounded  by  an  unkind  or  sapercilioos  remark,  or 
bumbled  and  degraded  in  his  own  estimation.  His 
high  and  delicate  sense  of  honor,  his  inhprent  lore 
of  justice,  and  his  inflexible  rectitude  and  Integrity, 
led  him  however  to  despise  and  to  avoid  the  society 
of  those  in  whom  he  found  these  qualities  deficient. 
He  was  exemplary  in  all  the  relative  duties  of  life, 
a  kind  and  indulgent  parent,  a  good  and  beloved 
master,  an  excellent  landlord,  and  a  zealous  and  sin- 
cere friend. 

Mr.  Arkwright  married,  in  1780,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Adam  Simpson,  Esq.  of  Bonsall.  By  this  truly 
estimable  lady,  who  died  in  1827,  he  had  issue  six 
sons  and  five  daughters.    The  former  were — 

1st.  Richard,  who  was  in  Parliament  many  yean, 
and  died  after  a  short  illness,  wiihont  any  sorvivhig 
issue,  at  his  residence,  Normanton,  Leicestershire. 
He  married  Martha  Maria,  the  daughter  of  tbt 
Rev.  W.  Beresford  of  Ashbonm,  who  died  in  ISiOi 

2.  Robert,  of  Sutton,  near  Chesterfield,  a  magis- 
trate, and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  connty.  He  mar- 
ried Frances  Crawford,  the  daughter  of  Stephen 
Georee  Kemble,  Esq.  and  has  issue  four  sons  ani 
one  daughter.  His  eldest  son  Qeorge  is  If.  P.  fo 
Leomin.stei. 

The  handsome  mansion  of  Sutton,  with  the  larn 
surrounding  estate,  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr. 
Arkwright  of  the  Marqness  of  Ormonde  in  1831. 

3.  Peter,  of  Roche  House,  near  Matlock,  a  rnagi^ 
trate  of  the  county.  He  married  Mary  Ann,  tbt 
daughter  of  Charles  Hurt,  Esq.  of  Worksworth,  and 
has  a  numerous  family,  two  of  whom  are  married, 
viz.  the  Rev.  Henry  Arkwright,  Vicar  of  Boden- 
ham,  Herefordshire,  to  Henrietta,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Charles  ThornycroA,  of  Thornrcityft, 
near  Macclesfield  ;  and  Susan,  to  the  ReT.  Joseph 
Wigram,  Rector  of  East  Tisted,  Hants.  BIr.  Pcttr 
Arkwright,  who  emulates  the  good  qnalilies  of  his 
father,  and  treads  in  all  his  footsteps,  is,  we  ludcr- 
stand,  going  to  reside  at  Willeislev. 

4.  John,  of  Hampton  Court.  Herefordshire,  a 
magistrate  and  high  sherifi'  of  tne  countj  of  Here- 
ford in  1831.  He  married  Sarah,  the  eldest  surriv- 
ing  daughter  of  Sir  Hungerford  Hoskvns,  Bait,  of 
Harewood,  and  has  a  large  family.  The  Hanntoa 
Court  estate  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  Arkwrighl 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  lb39. 

5.  Charles,  of  Dunstall,  Stafibrdshire,  a  magis- 
trate for  that  countv  and  Derbyshire.  He  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  late  E  Sacheverel  W. 
Sitweil,  Esq.,  of  Stainsby,  near  Derby,  and  has  no 
family. 

6.  Joseph,  in  holy  orders,  of  Mark  Hall,  E<?ex. 
He  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Rob- 
ert Wigram,  Bart  of  Walthamstow,  and  has  a 
large  family,  of  whom  Mary  is  married  to  the  Re^. 
Edward  Bruxner  rf  Aston. 

The  daughters  were — 1.  Elizabeth,  married  to 
Francis  Hurt,  Esq  ,  of  Alder wasley  Park,  late  M.P. 
for  the  southern  division  of  Derbyshire.  This  amia- 
ble and  excellent  lady  died  in  1838,  leaving  issue  one 
son  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  the  two  eldest  are 
married ;  Francis  to  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Norman,  Esq.,  and  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, and 
Mary  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Kdcn,  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Auckland,  and  vicar  of  Battersea. 

2.  Anne,  married  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Janei 
Wigram,  and  has  a  large  family. 

3.  Frances. 
4  and  5.  Mary  and  Harriet,  who  both  died  ii 

their  minority. 

The  will  of  (his  wealthy  commoner  has  been 
proved  in  Doctors*  Commons,  by  the  oaths  of  Rob> 
ert  Arkwright,  Peter  Arkwright,  and  Charles  Aik* 
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wrighi,  ihKc  of  the  scmi  and  eiecators  naroed  in  the 
will,  which  is  dated  t6{h  December,  1841.     Mr 

ArkwrightKivRsto  his  son  Roben,  £100.000;  (obis 
■oo  Peter,  £40,000;  lo  his  son  John.  £50,000;  to 
hi**oii  JoMph,  £BO,000;  lu  his  g'-undsoa  Francis 
Ban,  £35,000;  to  six  of  his  eranddaughier<i,  £14 
000  each;  and  lo  all  of  bis  oiher  grandchildica, 
£&fiO0  each ;  to  his  dao^hler  Ann.  wife  of  Vic»- 
Chancellor  WiRram.  £25,000  sbaoluieiy,  and  a  lift^ 
interesl  in  £S0,000  wiLh  power  of  disposal  ai  her 
death ;  to  the  Derbyshire  Geoerat  Infirmary,  £000  ; 
lotheOeaeral  Hospital  near  Nollitigham,  £-200;  l[< 
the  Lunatic  Hospital  and  Asy^am  oearManchesteir, 
£900;  to  his  buller,  £100;  aod  to  his  hoasekeeper, 
£100.  The  residue  of  his  properly  is  eiven  to  his 
fire  lotis,  who  are  named  executors.  The  properlv 
W  been  sworn  lo  exceed  in  value  £1,000,000,  biii 
thLi  may  be  only  a  nominal  sum,  as  the  scale  ol 
(lamp  daties  ^oes  no  higher.  The  probate  bearn  a 
Mamp  of  £15,750,  and  the  legacy  dnty  will  amouni 
10  a  innch  larger  sum— £iA 

M.  JoviT,  OF  AnTun. — Formerly  a  pupil  of  Da- 
vid, tie  WBi  ona  of  thoie  appoinied  by  lbs  greni 
S aimer  to  the  mana|i*Tnent  of  bii  attilitr,  when  ex- 
ad  ioto  Belgium.  Subsequently  be  Teiuined  to  hit 
DBtiva  town  of  Autun-^of  which  he  was  appoioieil 

it  were,  n  provincial  copy  of  that  of  M.  Dasomme- 
laid  in  the  capiLal.  Hia  muaeum  includes  a  super  li 
eolieetioa  of  ennaTingi  of  all  masters, with  remark. 
able  MS9.  of  Holbein.  Lncae  Van  LeyJen,  Joliu 
oT  Bruges,  Hemlinck,  Salvator  Rosa,  Pousiin,  an<l 
Benvennto  Cellini,  All  (hat  the  levoluiion,  and 
lb*  pillaiaortonriitshad  left  lo  Antun  of  her  bq. 
elent  splendor,  he  bad  collected  together.  But  onr 
ofthe  moiE  important  of  his  discoveries  was  that  ul 
ths  grand  mosaic  an  which  ho  constructed  hi? 
dwalltng.  To  the  preservation  of  this  relic,  one  ui 
iba  most  aorioits  that  the  soil  of  Gaul  has  given  up. 
ha  Meiifioed  bis  fortune  ;  it  became  the  basis  of  bi:^ 
eolleoiiotia;  and  eight  years  of  bis  life  were  devoted 
to  ita  patient  restoration.  M.  Jovol  has  desired  to 
ba  batied  in  the  midst  of  his  collection — thus  mak 
iu  the  pteaaBDl  labor  of  bi*  life  bis  monutnent  in 
death.— Aid. 

JobnTaklit. — This  eminent  painter  in  water 
eolon,  and  eccentric  man,  died  suddenly,  at  itiL- 
KgB  oT  04.  Mr.  Varley  has  long  been  amona  thf 
■rtilta  most  distinguished  in  a  branch  of  an  pceu. 
IMrlj  English ;  and  in  very  many  of  bis  prodiic. 
tions  diiplayad  both  feeling  and  grnndeur  equal  iii 
the  h'ghest  elforls  of  tliii  school.  Mr.  Varley  wr\~ 
quite  as  famous  for  his  astrological  propensities,  lb. 
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n«  £i/«  of  Jottph  AddUoK.    By  Lucy  Alkin. 

Tola.     Longman  &  Co. 

Miss  Aiiiir  state*  in  her  preface  that  "  she  hnii 
undertaken,  in  these  memoirs,  to  supply  a  real  dc- 
llcieney  in  our  literature."  Why  is  there  no  life  uf 
Addison,  white  there  sre  lives  of  Pope,  and  Swiil, 
and  Dryden !  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why,  unlcsii 
that  there  was  less  to  tell  of^so  correct  and  fortii- 
■ate  a  person  aa  Addison  that  the  world  cared  fi>r 
beariag,  or  beyond  what  bad  already  been  matl<> 
known  in  (he  lives  of  his  conlemporsries,  and  in 
Johnson's  preface  to  Addison's  works.  Yet  tli> 
life  of  to  distinguished  an  English  classic  surely  d< 
-..  .^.■•..n  — :■>-  -11-1 J '-•" 


AuouB,  which  had  for  its  aubiect  the  most  conspien- 
lus  writer  in  the  Spectaiar,  the  life  of  the  relbrmer 
ind  refiner  of  English  manners  and  Enitish  etj^le  ; 
he  moralist  of  the  social  circle  and  the  fireaide. 
Inalified  for  this  Usk  by  her  previous  habits  of  bis- 
lorical  and  hiographieal  research,  Miss  Aikin  poa? 
messes,  in  addition,  that  unbounded,  and  slmost  en- 
ihusiaslic,  admiration  for  Addison,  which  is  no 
mean  element  in  writing  the  annals  of  a  man  of 
Lialm  poBslons ;  never,  though  in  all  apparent  mc^ 
destj,  wanting  to  his  own  InlercsU,  who  glided 
tmoothly  and  etmnily  through  life.  If  she  hna  not 
been  able  to  give  her  hero  a  strong  inleresl  in  the 
jifTeclions  of  her  readers,  the  fault  is  certainly  not 
ivilh  her.  8bo  bos  thrown  startling  doubts  on  many 
:>{  the  most  disparaging  anecdotes  that  have  been 
riurrenlly  received  as  to  the  habits  of  Addison,  and 
of  his  conduct  in  particular  instances ;  and  some  of 
le  worst  of  these  she  has  clesrlj  disproved.  This 
uiel,  unpretending,  but  aagBciaus  and  worldly  Ibr- 
inate  man  was,  not  improbably,  the  object  of  soma 

conlomponL 

TTu  Lift  and  Timti  ef  JoAti  Revehlin  er  Capnion, 
byFn«Ncia  B:irhau.  Esi].,  &c.  fcp.  Svo.  Loo- 
don:  Wbitlaker  &  Co. 

A  companion  volume  this  to  the  "  Memoirs  of 
SavonarolB,"  of  which  we  gave  a  notice  in  a  late 
Number,  and  one  still  more  interesting ;  for  in  point 
of  mind  and  character  the  German  was  much  supe- 
rior to  the  Italian  religious  reformer  ;  if,  indeed,  the 
latter  term  is  properly  applicable  to  the  eloquent 
and  zealous  monk  of  Florence.  For  notwilhstend- 
in|!  his  merits,  which  were  of  a  very  high,  and  hii 
lUfferini 


-ings,  which  were 

we  nave  always  had  ou 
srola  was  any  thing  m 
incited  by  local  circut 
Bgitation.     Reuchlin,  < 


iry  high,  t 
nful.desc 


danEnglu  _, 

•erred  to  be  written  wilh  all  the  care  and  amplituil 
which  literary  retearch  and  talent  could  supply 
Among  tha  myriad  books  published  oa  all  mannei 
of  tobjecta,  that  one  conld  not  be  cooaidered  super 


a  very  painful,  descriptioi 
loubts  OS  to  whether  Savon- 
9  than  a  Roman  Calholic, 
tances  to  a  career  of  tragic 
the  other  hand,  was  a  man 
nflnenoe  in  the  reformation  was  powerliil 
and  direct.  In  his  mind  its  principles  wore  clearly 
impressed,  and  they  prompted  uim  to  organic 
changes.  On  this  account,  agrecabte  as  Mr.  Bar- 
ham's  volume  is,  wo  could  have  wished  for  more 
details,  fur  more  of  the  man,  bis  thoughts,  and 
writings.  There  is  nothing  in  biography  like  making 
the  subject  of  it,  tell  his  own  story.  Hichelet  in 
his  Life  of  Lulhcr,  and  D'AubignJ  In  his  History  of 
the  Reformation,  have  given  cicellcnt  examples  of 
this  admirable  moA  of  daguerreolyping  a  life,  whom 
every  author  who  henceforward  undertakes  to  delin- 
eate the  career  of  a  great  man,  will  do  well  to  imi- 
tate closely.  At  the  same  time  we  arc  bound  to  add 
that  we  have  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  work. 
It  is  well  written,  displays  sn  eilensive  range  of 
reading,  and  is  particularly  commendable  for  the 
liberal  spirit  it  breathes  in  many  places.  We  hlghlj 
commend  the  perceptions  and  teeling  of  the  writer, 
who  refers  wjtb  SDllafacIiun  to  Justin  Martyr  and 
the  ancient  fathers,  who,  like  bim,  rerognize  PlalO 
and  Socrates  as  eminent  Christians,  who  treat  their 
philosophy  as  a  civil  Ijondmalden  of  CbrisIiaD  the- 
ologv,  and  would  devoutly  use  it  as  a  subordinata 
revelation  of  God's   eternal    truth    to  the   Greek 


leeiu  of  the  Biver  IrtditM.  By  T.  I 
nay  Army.  London.  P.  Richardsvn. 
The  eveniB  in  Scinde,  whatever  be  the  ultimata 
destination  of  that  conntrj,  must  have  the  effect  of 
making  "  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  free  lo  all 
nations."  This  great  marine  highway  will  open 
a  direct  commeicial  iniGrconne  not  only  wltk 
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ivith  tlie 


Scindo  ilBclf,  tii\d  tlifi  I 

Central  Aula, 

nclnls  nru  in  g 

Poatans  lei  Is  na,  proniiie,  ei 

Elected  ilalu,  a  curtain  Iradi 

pniceBS  of  timEi,  were  the  denranda  onlj  uiuuc,  • 

producing  lo  sn   uolimilcd  nitent  maiiy  of  thoe 

■tnplo  commoditie*  nliich  fbrm  iho  gnat  ratur 

trade  in  our  Indian  commeice." 

The  local  knowledge  and  obaerva^oM  of  thi 
■olive  uid  intelligent  ulEcer  are  valuBbte  upon  tlii 
■ubjeci,  and  ho  oiprcssoB  hit  "  firm  couviction,  e 
the  result  of  expenEnca,  and  hKvJDB  given  the  mal 
Ur  due  Bitenlioa,  thai  our  inorcantilfl  relalion*  wit 
ihe  caunlrieB  liordering  Iho  indue  aro  cnpablo  t 
eileusive  JDcrtDSO  ;  lliat  llio  command  of  thai  ini 
purtant  rivet  in  not  lo  be  oonsidercd  lightly,  but  n 
worthy  of  our  moBt  itreauom  osenions,  being 
fintd  runply  calculated  to  ropaj^  our  commercial  en 
lerprifte ;  and  ihat,  in  the  aavigatfan  of  the  Indu 
by  atuam,  on  an  citL-ngive  acale,  will  be  found  Ibe 
only  means  to  remove  those  impedimenia  hiiheriu 
eiiBting  lo  trade  with  the   " 
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heavy, — Sptclalor, 
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LORD  STRAFFORD. 
From  the  Biiibb  Critio. 

Lardner*8  Cabinet  Cyclopadia^  Vol,  11. — 
Eminent  British  Statesmen.  By  John  Fos* 
tefy  Esq.    London :  Longman  and  Co. 

INTRODUCTOBY   NOTE. 

We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  an  arti- 
cle 60  interesting  as  the  following,  althoug-h 
there  are  some  sentiments  in  it  we  do  not  ad- 
mire.  As  might  be  expectedt  there  are  a  few 
severe  hits  at  the  Puritans ;  but  their  descend- 
ants well  know  how  to  bear  such  things  with- 
out ofience.  The  reader  will  find  man^  elo- 
quent passages,  and  much  graphic  description, 
especially  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  article. 
We  feel  ourselves,  however,  compelled  to  di- 
vide it,  Hs  it  occupies  nearlv  ninety  pages  of  the 
British  Critic.  Those  wfio  prefer  to  read  it 
unbroken,  need  only  postpone  it  until  the  issue 
of  the  next  number. — Ed. 

We  have  no  fear  of  openinfi^,  in  the  pre- 
sent article,  on  what  our  readers  will  con- 
sider a  stale  or  threadbare  subject.  It  is 
with  pleasure  we  observe,  that  if  ever  the 
dedes  repetita  placebit  has  applied  to  any 
portion  of  history,  it  does  to  the  tiroes  of 
the  great  Rebellion,  and  antecedent  to  them. 
It  may  be,  that  that  was  the  last  break  up 
of  the  old  system  in  Church  and  State; 
of  the  hierarchical  pretensions  in  the  one, 
of  the  feudal  and  chivalrous  in  the  other. 
It  may  be  again,  that  times  of  danger  and 
commotion  are  most  favorable  for  great 
and  noble  manifestations  of  human  charac* 
tcr.   It  may  be^  that  when  men  die  for  their 
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principles  they  are  supposed  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  for  themselves,  and  that,  with 
peculiar  significancy,  they  being  dead  yet 
speak.  The  deaths  of  such  men  are  great 
facts^  which,  amid  the  shadows  and  uncer- 
tainties of  history,  posterity  lay  hold  of, 
recognize,  and  feel,  beacons  in  her  troubled 
and  stormy  atmosphere  which  ^x  the  eye. 
Look  to  the  end,  says  the  moralist ;  the 
historian  says  the  same  ;  and  as  the  orator 
placed  the  essence  of  his  art  in  action, 
action,  action,  just  so  between  a  nation  and 
her  great  man — the  end,  the  end,  the  mar- 
tyr consummation,  concentrating  the  ener- 
gies of  a  life  in  one  grand  blow,  is  the  ap- 
peal which  staggers  and  overcomes  her, 
which  vibrates  through  her  frame  for  a^es. 
Facts  like  these  are  the  arms  and  eng^ines 
of  history,  her  two-handed  swords  and  bat- 
tle-axes, her  sledge-hammers  and  batter- 
inff-rams,  that  beat  down  prejudices,  crush 
subtleties,  level  the  pasteboard  argument 
into  a  high  road  for  her  truths.  These  and 
these  only  can  meet  the  inextinguishable 
appetite  in  human  nature  for  the  distinct, 
the  definite  and  positive,  in  truth  or  error 
as  it  may  be;  that  aching  void  which 
clamors  for  supply,  and  which  the  teacher, 
political  or  religious,  must  somehow  fill, 
or  must  give  way.  No  cause  can  prevail, 
no  principle  conquer  without  them  ;  a  sys- 
tem that  has  not  these  must  crumble  and 
die.  Happy  and  glorious  that  highboiB 
regal  line,  who  from  the  foundation  of  th« 
world  have  one  and  one  been  singled  out 
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for  this  especial  office,  who  in  evil  and 
stormy  days,  when  the  flood  was  coming 
in,  have  filled  the  frightful  gap  up  with  them- 
selves^  and  given  to  justice  and  truth  the 
testimony  of  their  heing.  More,  far  more 
than  recompensed  are  they  for  what  the 
hand  of  violence  and  the  tongue  of  calumny 
inflicted  during  their  hrief  sojourn,  if  ena- 
bled to  bequeath  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  fought  the  splendid  patronage  of  a 
name  ;  if  history  adopts  them  for  her  own ; 
if  around  their  footsteps  linger  the  fascina- 
tions of  poetry,  and  upon  their  brow  sits 
honor  crowned  sole  monarch  of  the  univer* 
sal  earth. 

We  need  go  no  further  for  reasons  why 
the  names  of  Laud,  Charles,  and  Straflford, 
still  maintain  that  interest  in  the  public 
mind,  which  even  their  appearance  in  the 
picture-gallery  and  the  shop-window  shows 
them  to  possess.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  trade, 
we  believe,  that  the  demand  for  engravings 
of  Charles  has  almost  drained  the  stocks  of 
the  dealers  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
places ;  and  the  artist  at  the  elder  univer- 
sity has  recently  supplied  casts  of  the  three 
heads  for  lack  of  older  memorials.  We  are 
disposed  to  connect  these  and  many  other 
symptoms  with  the  general  longing  which 
has  be^un  to  be  felt  for  a  deeper  ethics 
and  religion  than  what  the  last  century 
supplied  us;  and  not  aspiring  to  the  re- 
search of  those  generous  travellers  who 
have  lately  threaded  with  such  skill  the 
forest  gloom  of  mediseval  antiquity,  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  nearer  and  more 
cognate  age  over  which,  notwithstanding 
a  tremendous  revolution,  the  shadow  of 
former  things  still  brooded  —  an  age  in 
which  Shakspeare  wrote  and  Strafford  act- 
ed ;  and  without  further  preface  shall  beg 
to  renew  the  reader's  acquaintance  with 
one,  in  spite  of  alloy  and  extravagance,  a 
genuine  great  man,  a  statesman  and  a  hero 
of  whom  we  may  be  proud. 

Thomas  Wentworth  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, April,  1594,  of  an  ancient  and  knightly 
family,  that  had  been  seated  at  Wentworth- 
Wodehouse,  in  the  county  of  York,  ever 
since  the  Conquest.  The  paternal  line  had 
flrradually  absorbed  into  it  many  of  the  first 
uimilies  of  the  north.  Wentworth  repre- 
sented, as  the  eldest  son,  the  ancient  blood 
of  the  Wodehouses,  Houghtons,  Fitzwil- 
Hams,  Gascoignes,  and  alliances  with  the 
noble  houses  of  Clifford,  De  Spencer,  Dar- 
ey,  Quincy,  Ferrars,  Beaumont,  Grant- 
mesnil,  Peveril,  and  finally,  through  Mar- 
garet, grandmother  of  Henry  VII.,  mounted 
op  to  the  Lancasters  and  Plantagenets. 
Though  his  whole  political  career  was  one 
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continued  fight  with  the  aristocracy,  no 
feudal  baron,  prince  of  the  empire,  or  lord 
of  the  isles,  had  ever  more  of  the  genoioa 
aristocrat.  The  feudal  relation  of  the  lord 
to  the  tenant  of  the  soil  was  juift  to  his 
taste ;  nor  was  he  without  pride  in  the  re- 
gal part  of  his  pedigree,  and  the  corner  of 
his  escutcheon,  which  bore  the  three  lions. 
The  compliment  might  have  been  return- 
ed : — nee  imbtllemferocesprogenerant  aquilm 
columbam^  often  a  deceptive  proverb,  was 
not  balked  in  his  case ;  and  a  heathen 
poet  might  have  drawn,  in  old  epic  style, 
crusading  Kichard  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and 
the  seer  directing  his  eye  through  the  vista 
of  ages  to  the  unborn  shade  of  the  last  of 
the  Plantagenets.  Difijcult  it  might  have 
been  to  persuade  the  royal  fighter  that  par- 
liaments were  as  awkward  bodies  as  armies 
of  Saracens,  and  orders  of  council  as  hard 
weapons  as  two-handed  swords.  But  doubt- 
less convinced  of  this,  the  shade  of  Cear 
de  Leon  would  have  stalked  the  prouder 
over  the  plains  of  Asphodel,  as  his  eye 
caught  the  vision  of  the  second  ^^Lion" 
(so  nicknamed)  of  the  Plantagenet  stock. 

Of  his  youthful  days  we  know  little.  He 
early  attained  proficiency  in  the  fashion- 
able accomplishments  of  the  day,  and  oa 
the  ample  Wentworth  manors  imbibed  that 
taste  for  field  sports,  especially  hawking 
arrd  fishing,  which  he  always  retained.  To 
the  last  he  was  a  keen  sportsman ;  and 
thought  himself  too  happy  if  from  the  toil 
and  cares  of  his  Irish  administration,  he 
could  only  escape  for  a  week  or  two  at 
a  time  to  Cosha,  his  '*  park  of  parks,"  ia 
Wicklow  county,  and  hawk  or  fish  for 
hours  ankle  deep  in  auid  and  wet.  Sis 
correspondence  with  Laud,  at  some  «f 
these  seasons,  contains  an  arousing  mix- 
ture of  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  sport- 
ing intelligence.  Presents  of  dried  fish,  of 
the  Lord-deputy's  catching,  went  up  for 
the  Lent  table  at  Croydon,  bat  the  ao- 
nouncement  of  the  intended  generosity 
mingles  with  a  lament  over  the  "  decay  of 
hawks  and  martins  in  Ireland,"  which  de- 
ficiency he  consoles  himself  he  shall  be 
able  to  supply  by  establishing  woods  for 
their  especial  protection.  Nevertheless 
there  is  an  imperfection  attending  on  hu- 
man schemes,  sporting  as  well  as  other; 
if  the  martins  are  encourged,  the  "  pheas- 
ants must  look  well  to  themselves:"  mean- 
time the  archbishop  shall  have  all  the  martin 
skins  that  can  be  procured  either  for  love  or 
money.  Laud  keeps  up  the  pleasantry — if 
duly  grateful  for  the  fish,  hnt  entreats  him 
to  send  no  more  hong  beef  from  the  fork- 
shire  larder;  the.  last  having  been  po»- 
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ivftly  loo  tough  to  enl.  Slrafiord  apolo- 
izes,  but  will  not  give  up  ihe  mcriis  of 
Uhung  beef;  no,  the  beef  of  Wentworth- 
ITodehouse  was  not  to  be  despised;  he 
ras  certain,  if  the  General  AsEembly  (the 
Icolch  were  just  invading)  once  got  r  taste, 
heir  mouths  would  wnier  for  it  ever  after, 
would  be  no  getting  them  out  of 
ry. 

I  the  playful  cover  under  which  he 
the  feeling  for  his  ancestral  home 
cene  of  his  youth.  SirafTord  bad 
B  a  remarkable  degree  that  habit  of  mind 
vhich,  if  not  peculiar  to  English  states- 
nen,  may  still  be  called  highly  English, 
rhich  subordinates  entirely  to  the  original 
if  lh«  private,  the  aftergrowth  of  the  pub- 
ic man  ;  disdaining  the  pomp  which  iden- 
|6es  the  man  with  the  station.  VViih  the 
■me  mixture  of  pride  nnd  humility,  with 
rhich  Warren  Hastings  left  his  native 
>aylesford  with  the  noble  ambition  of  be- 
Dg  its  squire,  conquered  India  in  the  in- 
terval, and  became  squire  of  Daylesford, 
:  ever  in  the  thick  of  public  life  clung  to 
■  Yorkshire  association,  nnd  to  the  circle 
his  home — to  others,  what  the  world 
id  made  him— to  himself,  AiWe//",  Went- 
Jworth  of  Wodehouse.  And  when  he  tore 
himself  from  their  endearments,  to  emhork 
for  the  last  time  for  Ireland,  and  enter  nn 
tb<  wind-up  scene  of  his  life,  it  was  the 
Mirting  consolation  with  which  he  braced 
A*  mind,  "  /  shall  leave  behind  me  as  a 
th  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  full  and  per- 
'  mntmbrance  of  my  bring." 
The  field  sports  and  other  kindred  re- 
niniscetices  of  Wentworth-Wodehouse 
»ere  thus  not  without  their  more  serious 
lATeet  on  Stratford's  character.  Mean  time 
L  aolid  education  was  going  on,  in  Latin, 
French,  and  the  best  English  authors. 
Trom  his  early  days  be  paid  great  atien- 
loB  to  his  English  style,  and  in  writing 
lommon  notes  and  letters  would  take  pains 
iB  do  tbem  well.  Nor  when  he  entered  al 
I  very  early  age  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  was  be  at  all  backward  in  ap- 
•reciating  the  advantages  and  the  pleasures 
of  ■  place  of  learning.  On  leaving  the  col- 
lege he  travelled  abroad  with  a  tutor,  Mr. 
Greenwood,  a  member  of  the  sister  unii 
iliiy.  For  both  college  and  tutor  he 
teined  ever  after  the  warmest  afiecij 
In  the  Strafford  correspondence  with  Laud 
We  glance  over  a  variety  of  facetio 
lenges  to  one  another  upon  their  rival  St. 
John'ti,  and  their  respeclive  "Johni 
"What  means  this  Johnnism  of  y 
■  the  laugh  of  the  primate  at  a  puri 
ilip  of  bis  friend's  pen — '*  What  meant  this 


f  yours  till  the  rights  of  ihi 
pastors  be  a  little  more  seiiied  1 
earned  this  from  old  Alvye  or  Billy  Nel- 
ion  1  fVtll,  I  see  t/ie  errors  of  your  brttd- 
'ng  will  Stick  by  you  ;  pastors  and  elders, 
ill  will  come  in  if  I  let  you  alone."  Green- 
wood remained  his  intimate  and  constant 
idvisertill  he  left  for  Ireland,  whither  Went- 
.vorth  endeavored  to  bring  him,  hut  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  leave  his  cure. 
'^'  eh  separated,  however,  ihey  kept  up 
neciionate  correspondence.  Green- 
was  confided  with  all  plans  and  sc- 
of  the  family,  and  "  one  ivho,  on  a  good 
i.on,  would  no!  deny  his  life  to  you,"  did 
the  Lord-deputy,  with  heartfelt  gravity  of 
gratitude,  subscribe  himself  to  hiaold  tutor, 
university  education  and  continental 
travels  completed,  introduced  him  a  scholat 
nd  a  cavalier  into  political  and  fashion- 
ble  life.  He  had  a  tall  and  graceful  per- 
on,  which,  even  when  bowed  by  years  of 
icknesB,  retained  its  symmetry ;  aristo- 
TBticat  features  not  handsome,  but  full  of 
lignity  and  command:  ahead  of  thick  dark 
lair  which  he  wore  short,  and  a  singular 
complexion  at  once  "pallid"  and  "manly 
black."  like  polished  armor,  heightened  the 
Strafford  physiognomy.  The  cares  of  state 
and  his  terrible  illness  added  a  ruggednesB 
he  bad  not  naturally  ;  and  his  enemies,  in 
lusion  to  the  savage  character  which  tbey 
;re  so  fond  of  attributing  to  him,  discov- 
ed  a  likeness  in  his  face  to  the  lion. 
Strafford  had  a  disgust  for  this  resemblance, 
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ind  leonis  fades  fades  hominis,  as 
the  proverb  says — ill  concealed.  After 
sll,  to  look  like  a  lion  is  not  to  look  like  a 
fool,  a  knave,  or  a  coward;  but  he  conld 
not  bear  the  imputation  which  it  implied. 
One  article  of  beauty  he  had  on  the  highest 
authority — a  pair  of  delicate  while  hands, 
pronounced  by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to 
be  "the  finest  in  the  world." 

When  with  all  the  ndvnniages,  however, 
of  connexion,  wealth,  talent,  and  educa- 
tion, Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  (for  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy)  found  himself 
at  the  age  of  twenty  fairly  launched  into 
London  life,  the  possessor  of  a  pnternil 
estate  of  six  thousand  a  year— an  immense 
income  in  those  days — representative  of 
his  native  county  in  parliament,  and  hui- 
band  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  far  from  aiming  at  the  char- 
acter of  a  public  man,  he  Joes  not  seem 
even  to  have  regarded  his  education  as 
finished.  He  continued  it  only  with  the 
ditfercnces  that  distinguish  the  grown  up 
person'a  from  the  boy's  tasks.     There  is 
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something  highly  significaDt  in  that  year 
after  year's  patient  attendance  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  com- 
menced from  this  time.  The  Star  Cham- 
ber in  those  days,  besides  being  the  highest 
in  point  of  rank  and  of  ultimate  appeal,  had 
the  most  comprehensive  and  miscellaneous 
routine  of  business  of  any  court  in  the 
kingdom :  a  crowd  of  causes,  civil,  po- 
litical, ecclesiastical,  fiscal,  daily  rolled  in ; 
a  mixed  and  parti-colored  body  of  judges, 
bishops,  lawyers,  secretaries  of  state,  and 
lords  of  the  household,  presided.  The 
names  of  Bacon  and  Coke,  Car  and  Buck- 
ingham, Abbot  and  Laud,  Weston  and 
Coventry,  reigned  during  this  period. 
Seven  long  years  did  Strafford  devote  to 
this  attendance;  and,  out  of  this  rich  and 
intricate  scene,  the  great  facts  of  law,  po- 
litics, and  human  nature,  gradually  submit, 
ted  themselves  to  his  observation,  formed 
into  groups,  fixed  upon  rules,  subsided  into 
principles. 

His  private  exercises  were  of  the  same 
practical  character.  He  would  often  com- 
pose speeches  on  subjects  on  which  some 
distinguished  specimen  of  rhetoric  or  argu- 
ment was  extant,  and  afterwards  compare 
his  own  with  the  classical  model,  noting 
accurately  the  different  points  in  which  his 
came  short  of  it:  a  practice  by  the  way 
highly  illustrative  of  his  general  habit  of 
mind.  He  was  always  a  severe  judfi^e  of 
his  own  performances  of  whatever  kind, 
great  or  small,  and  would  have  criticised 
his  whole  career  of  statesmanship,  from  its 
opening  to  its  close,  with  the  same  candor 
and  coolness  with  which  he  saw  the  de- 
fects of  half  a  morning's  task  at  compo- 
sition. General  literature,  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts  came  in  as  a  relief  to  his  severer 
tasks.  Chaucer  and  Donne  were  his  favorite 
poets;  the  metaphysical  or  internal  char 
acter  of  Donne's  pieces,  so  descriptive  of 
a  struggling,  melancholy,  uneasy  mind, 
seems  to  have  constituted  their  charm. 
He  was  fond  too  of  the  pastoral  poetry  of 
the  classics.  In  his  letters  we  come  across 
various  traits  of  a  taste  for  painting  and 
architecture  ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  two  illustrious  masters  of  those 
arts,  Inigo  Jones  and  Vandyke,  which  he 
found  time  to  cultivate,  even  in  the  very 
thick  of  his  Irish  administration. 

^  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  par- 
liaments of  which  he  was  throughout  this 
period  a  member,  were  as  exciting  and 
affirming  ones  as  England  had  yet  seen. 
The  first  entered  into  the  famous  contest 

with  James  about  the  royal   imposts   on 
merchandize;  the  second  impeached  Ba- 
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con  and  Middlesex,  and  was  dismissed  in 
anger  after  the  celebrated  '*  Protestation," 
for  which  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Pym,  and  Sel- 
den,  were  imprisoned,  and  others  of  its 
most  distinguished  members  banished  on 
the  king's  service  to  Ireland.  The  roman- 
tic joarney  of  Prince  Charles  to  the  Spanish 
court,  the  rupture  with  Spain  in  conse- 
quence, and  Buckingham's  transient  gleam 
of  popularity,  gave  it  additional  interest 
and  animation.  Throughout  these  move- 
ments, which  extended  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  speech 
of  Strafford's  in  the  journals  of  the  House. 
He  was  active  as  a  country  gentleman,  and 
paid  the  greatest  attention  to  bis  duties  as 
Custos  Rotulorunij  which  he  was  glad  to  do 
for  practice  and  county  feeling's  sake  ;  but 
on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  he  was 
silent — contented  apparently  to  bide  his 
time,  to  work  under  ground  till  he  came 
up  naturally  to  the  surface,  aad  mounted 
by  the  force  of  events  to  the  position  for 
which  nature  intended  him. 

The  movement  which  did  eventually  lift 
him  to  this  position  is  a  part  of  his  life 
which  has  been  much  canvassed,  but  of 
which  neither  the  facts  or  the  motives  have 
been  fairly  given.  The  ordinary  statement 
is,  that  having  been  throughout  his  parlia- 
mentary career  a  member  and  leader  of  the 
democratical  party,  he  all  at  once  went  over 
to  the  Court,  and  accepted  office.  This  is 
not  true.  Strafiford  was  always  a  royalist, 
which  King  James  showed  his  sense  of  by 
giving  him  a  high  appointment  in  his  own 
county.  He  was  moreover  silent  through- 
out the  period  mentioned,  the  speeches 
that  have  been  attributed  to  him  being 
spoken  by  a  dififerent  person  of  the  same 
name — a  Mr.  Thomas  Went  worth,  repre- 
sentative for  Oxford.  True,  however,  it  is, 
that  after  a  long  career  of  silence  we  find 
him  suddenly,  in  the  parliament  of  1628,  at 
the  head  of  a  party  with  whom  he  never 
acted  before  and  never  after.  Ten  years 
of  suspense  and  neutrality,  a  momentary 
alliance- with  the  republicans,  and  then  war 
with  them  to  the  knife — this  requires  ex- 
planaiion^  but  is  not  to  be  explained  upon 
the  ordinary  ground  of  political  inconsist- 
ency and  self-interested  ambition. 

The  nation  was  at  that  time  in  a  tran- 
sition state,  divided  between  the  two  great 
principles  of  authority  and  liberty,  mo- 
narchical and  popular  power.  The  former, 
however,  was  in  possession  of  the  field, 
and  had  a  risht  to  consider  itself  the  legal 
constitutional  principle,  if  the  precedents 
and  the  sanctions  of  a  thousand  years  are 
to  go  for  any  thing.     Whereas  now  the 
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throne  is  the  formal,  the  parliament  the 
real  part  of  the  constitution,  in  those  days 
the  throne  was  the  reality,  and  parliament 
the  form :  monarchy,  not  of  the  limited 
and  ambiguous,  but  bond  fide  character, 
was  the  constitutional  government  of  the 
country,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Kebellion, 
triumphing  over  and  ipso  facto  deadening 
and  nullifying  whatever  of  charter  or  docu- 
ment was  technically  opposed  to  it.  We 
know  not  what  is  to  constitute  legitimacy, 
what  is  to  be  considered  as  establishing  a 
principle  in  politics,  and  authorizing  any 
form  of  government  whatever,  if  it  is  not 
the  uniform  practice  of  centuries.  Facts 
constitute  in  time  prescription,  and  surely 
in  matters  of  state  prescription  is  every 
thing  f  we  are  not  contending  against  those 
who  think  a  strict  monarchy  in  itself  unna- 
tural and  immoral.  A  long  course  of  ac- 
knowledgred  and  admitted  acts  of  power, 
a  standard  formed,  a  tone  and  a  feeling 
created  and  sustained,  a  certain  impregna- 
tion of  the  whole  political  atmosphere — in 
a  word,  the  action  of  uniform  precedent 
settles  and  establishes  that  monarchy,  or 
that  democracy,  as  it  may  be,  which  it 
favors.  People  are  not  slow  in  admitting 
its  virtues  in  the  one  case,  and  why  should 
they  deny  it  in  the  other  1  Antiquarians 
may  refer  us  to  Saxon  Wittenagemots,  and 
talk  of  a  theory  of  liberty  which  was  never 
obliterated  in  our  national  charters ;  we  ask 
simply  what  was  the  matter  of  fact  with  re- 
spect to  the  government  of  the  country — 
we  want  to  know  not  what  was  in  parch- 
ment, but  what  was  done.  The  grave  his- 
torian who  informs  us  that  monarchical  pre- 
cedents '^  had  for  centuries  thwarted  the 
operation  and  obscured  the  light  of  oiir  free 
eonttitution^^^  answers  us  most  satisfactorily 
if  he  will  only  allow  us  to  separate  his  fact 
from  his  mode  of  stating  it.  Monarchy 
was  the  working  principle  of  the  state  in 
those  days ;  and  it  is  miserable  trifling,  and 
standing  upon  a  play  of  word^,  to  assert 
the  identity  of  an  assembly  of  burgesses, 
who  met  compulsorily,  and  were  dismissed 
gladly,  because  it  called  itself  a  parliament, 
with  the  parliament  of  the  present  day — to 
antedate  English  liberty  6ve  hundred 
years,  and  pare  down  the  monarchy  of 
Edward  the  First  to  the  model  of  De  Lolme 
upon  the  Constitution. 

The  monarchical  principle  was  indeed 
gradually  weakening  and  sinking  under  the 
Stewarts,  and  the  popular  one  rising  into 
strength,  reinforced  by  a  formidable  ally  in 
the  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism.  The  old 
line  of  kings  gone,  the  Stewarts  unfortu- 
nately flagged,  just  in  the  very  talents 
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which  were  necessary  for  the  tiroes  ;  they 
could  interest  and  attract,  but  had  none  of 
the  iron  of  rule  in  their  constitution.  And 
their  appointments  of  ministers  did  not 
supply  their  own  deficiency :  Car,  a  mere 
spoilt  child,  shamed  his  royal  employer  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  Buckingham, 
gallant,  generous,  and  not  without  address, 
croverned  the  king  and  left  the  nation  to 
itself.  Still  the  old  monarchy  had  even 
now  possession  of  the  field,  had  descent 
and  precedent  on  its  side.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1688,  now  the  law  of  the  land,  was 
as  yet  the  intruder  and  innovator,  just  be- 
ginning to  lift  its  head,  and  peep  above 
ground  :  its  successful  establishment  since 
cannot  antedate  its  rights:  nay,  that  mid- 
dle system  had  hardly  peeped  ;  the  con- 
test was,  <M  its  issue  under  Cromwell  proved^ 
between  monarchy  and  republicanism.  It 
was  the  right  and  it  was  the  duty  of  any 
loyal  subject  of  the  day  who  hated  revolu- 
tion, of  any  one  who,  upon  whatever  theo- 
ry, chose  to  prefer  absolutism  to  a  mixed 
polity,  to  defend  if  he  could  the  monarchy 
of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  and  drive 
the  popular  spirit  into  its  hole  again. — And 
if  these  were  Strafi^ord's  politics,  they 
mingled  at  the  same  time  with  far  higher 
and  more  ethical  ideas  of  the  monarchical 
position,  than  ever  Flantagenet  or  Tudor 
had  realized.  No  advocate  for  the  domi- 
nation of  brute  force,  or  an  oriental  despo- 
tism, wanton,  indolent  and  luxurious,  he 
wished  to  establish  simply  an  effective  mon- 
archy— one  that  would  do  its  work—look 
after  the  people  in  real  earnest,  and  feel  itself 
responsible  for  their  physical,  moral,  and 
religious  improvement.  If  he  thought  that 
such  a  government,  strong  and  self-confi- 
dent in  conscious  purity  and  greatness, 
would  be  invincible  against  pressure  from 
below,  let  it  be  so  ;  and  let  it  be  called  a 
despotism :  it  was  a  despotism  perfectly 
consistent  with  popular  assemblies  and 
popular  rights,  because  it  undertook  to 
carry  the  nation  along  with  it,  to  make  the 
popular  mind  conform  itself,  and  bow  all 
hearts  to  its  legitimate  and  well-earned 
supremacy.  The  concordant  will  of  sove- 
reign and  people  combined  absolutism 
and  democracy  in  one  system.  But  of  this 
further  on. 

StraflTord  had  just  the  head  and  arm  ne- 
cessary for  such  a  project ;  he  knew  it,  and 
he  had  the  wish  naturally  accompanying 
such  knowledge.  The  gatherings  of  a 
long  course  of  labor  and  observation, 
moulded  into  statesmanlike  form  within  his 
mind,  longed  for  their  practical  development 
and  trial  i  and  that  right  arm,  which  suh* 
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daed  Ireland,  hung  heavy  and  listless  by 
bis  side.  He  longed  to  try  the  bow  which 
favorite  after  favorite,  and  courtier  after 
courtier,  had  tried  and  could  not  bend. 
Nor,  if  we  may  trust  a  certain  indefinable 
importance  which  had  grown  up  about  him, 
(strangely  enough  considering  his  parlia- 
mentary inertia^)  hvid  such  an  idea  escaped 
others ;  or  the  determined  neglect  of  effort 
and  display  prevented  the  rise  of  a  political 
reputation,  which  marked  him  out  inevitably 
for  state  employment.  There  was  one  great 
obstacle  however:  Buckingham  wasthen  the 
only  avenue  to  office  :  and  the  whole  soul 
moral  and  political  of  Strafford  nauseated 
the  thought  of  accepting  offico  as  the  |>ro- 
tege  of  Buckingham. 

Strafford's  character—  we  discern  it  im* 
mediately — ran  into  what  maybe  called  po- 
etical  excess  on  the  article  of  proper  pride 
and  independence.  In  the  political  and  social 
department  alike,  while  some  are  for  ever 
pushing  and  others  for  ever  insinuating 
themselves,  while  obtrusive  minds  force, 
and  amiable  ones  coquet  with  the  embraces 
of  society  ;  a  man  here  and  there  is  all  self- 
respect,  will  not  part  with  one  jot  of  secret 
honor,  will  not  stifle  a  whisper  of  internal 
law,  will  not  be  enticed  from  the  home 
within,  will  not  move  from  beneath  the 
high,  o'erhanging,  overawing  shadow  of 
himself.  Strongly  as  Stranord  felt  his 
vocation  for  government,  he  would  rather 
have  died  in  inactivity,  obscurity  and  obli- 
vion, than  have  lowered  himself  by  the  pro- 
cess of  admission  to  it,  were  it  only  the 
ordinary  obsequiousness  which  is  thought 
legitimate  by  the  courtier.  It  went  utterly 
against  his  nature  to  make  advances,  to 
beg  and  ask  for  what  he  wanted,  to  force 
an  alliance  which  was  not  offered,  or  incur 
obligations  where  he  had  not  sympathy  and 
respect.  He  made  no  difference  between 
an  enemy  and  no-friend  :  and  would  perish, 
he  said,  before  he  ''*' borrowed  his  being^^ 
from  either. 

On  the  other  hand  the  favorite  would 
have  his  supremacy  duly  recognized  by  all 
aspirants  to  office  ;  he  would  be  courted, 
and  on  Strafford's  withholding  thisattention, 
formed  a  dislike  for  him,  assumed  the  court 
bully,  and  commenced  a  series  of  irritating 
personal  attacks.  Sir  John  Savile's  noto- 
rious incompetency  had  originally  vacated 
the  post  of  Gustos  Rotulorom,  which  Straf- 
ford now  held  :  Buckingham  chose  to  be- 
lieve that  Savile  had  been  unfairly  ousted, 
and  proposed  his  reinstatement.  His  op- 
ponent's address,  however,  foiled  him. 
Strafford  made  out  his  case  so  clearly  that 
the  minister  was  obliged  to  sound  a  retreat. 
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which  he  did  in  that  showy,  handsome  way 
which  so  became  him,  with  many  courteous 
bows  and  apologies.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  give  the  obstinate  man  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  his  ground,  and  getting  into 
favor,  A  most  amicable  message  reached 
Straffbrdi  the  drift  of  which  could  not  be 
mistaken  ;  which  as  much  as  said,  do  court 
me,  do  beg  me  to  befriend  you,  do  be  hum- 
ble and  put  yourself  under  my  patronage — 
do  make  me  your  channel  to  the  royal 
presence — I  will  give  you  employment  and 
make  a  great  man  of  you.  A  polite  but 
guarded  answer  was  returned,  that  Strafford 
was  ready  to  pay  the  Duke  all  the  attention 
and  deference  which  he  could  as  ^*  an  ho- 
nest man  and  a  gentleman."  The  conces- 
sion, such  as  it  was,  was  to  appearance 
taken  well,  and  the  haughty  antagonist 
shook  hands  at  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Oxford.  But  the  peace  was  a  hol- 
low one,  and  the  very  next  act  of  the  min- 
ister was  to  prick  him  for  sheriff^  to  dis- 
qualify him  for  sitting  in  the  ensuing  par- 
liament. Wentworth  was  urged  by  the  po- 
pular party  to  follow  the  example  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  and  Sir 
Robert  Philips,  in  pushing  his  election  not- 
withstanding. But,  though  indignant  in 
the  extreme,  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law 
Lord  Glare  prevailed  ;  he  decided  that  the 
king's  service  took  precedence  above  that 
of  parliament,  quietly  took  the  sheriffdom, 
and  entered  into  the  routine  of  county  bu- 
siness. The  apologetic  Buckingham  im- 
mediately disclaimed  having  had  any  con- 
cern with  the  act,  declaring  that  he  was  in 
Holland  at  the  time :  nevertheless  a  still 
harder  blow  followed ;  as  Strafllbrd  was 
presiding  over  a  full  meeting  of  bis  county, 
a  writ  was  put  into  his  hand,  once  more 
dismissing  him  from  the  post  of  Gustos 
Rotulorum.  The  insult  in  the  face  of  day 
was  too  much  for  a  choleric  temper,  and 
produced  an  instantaneous  and  vehement 
appeal  from  Strafford  to  the  feelings  of  the 
meeting. 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, — I  have  here,  even 
as  I  sit,  received  his  majesty's  writ  for  putting 
me  out  of  the.  custoship  I  held  in  the  commis- 
sion of  peace,  which  shall  by  me  be  dutifully 
and  cheerfully  obeyed :  yet  I  could  wish  they 
who  Bucceed  me  had  forebome  this  time  this  ser- 
vice—a place  in  sooth  ill  chosen,  a  stage  ill  pre- 
pared for  venting  such  poor  vain  insulting  hu- 
mor. Nevertheless,  since  they  will  needs  thus 
weakly  breathe  upon  me  a  seeminff  disgrace  in 
the  public  face  of  the  county,  I  shall  crave  leave 
to  wipe  it  away  as  openly,  as  easily  ;  seeing  I 
desire  not  to  overiive  the  opinion  of  an  honest 
man  among  you,  whieh  in  the  course  of  the 
world  we  see  others  regard  too  little. 

^  Shortly  then,  I  have  for  divers  yean  served 
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the  laBt  King  of  ev€r-ble««ed  memory,  hii  Ma- 
je«ty  that  now  is.  and  this  countyt  in  the  com- 
missions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  that  of  the  peace 
and  counsel.  I  have  been  employed  from  nence 
in  parliament,  as  oH  as  most  men  of  my  age^ 
and  now  attend,  albeit  unworthy,  as  sherifi. 
Throuffhout  I  am  ready  under  the  great  good- 
ness ofGtod,  yet  with  all  humility  and  modesty, 
to  justify  myself  in  spite  of  any  detraction  or 
calumny,  even  upon  tne  price  oi  my  life,  never 
to  have  declined  forth  from  the  open  and  plain 
ways  of  loyalty  and  truth  toward  their  Majes- 
ties, never  to  have  falsified  in  a  titde  the  general 
trust  of  my  county,  never  to  have  injured  or 
ererbom  the  meanest  particular,  under  the  dis- 
guised mask  of  justice  or  power. 

**  Therefore  shame  be  from  henceforth  to  them 
that  deserve  it,  for  I  am  well  assured  now  to  en- 
joy a  lightsome  quiet  as  formerly.  The  world 
may  well  think  I  knew  the  wa^  which  would 
have  kept  my  place :  I  confess  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  too  clear  a  purchase,  cmd  so  1  leave  it" 

The  Rubicon  once  crossed,  open  hostili- 
ties alone  remained  for  either  party. 
Strafford  was  soon  visited  by  a  privy  seal 
demanding  a  contribution  to  govern- 
ment ;  he  refused  it,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Marshalsea,  and  afterwards  at  Deptford. 
These  proceedings  infuriated  him.  His 
contempt  was  unbounded  for  the  whole 
class  of  courtiers;  even  when  in  the  very 
height  of  office  he  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  speak  of  them  but  as  '^  court  vermm," 
the  pests  and  plagues  of  the  community ; 
and  to  be  ridden  over  by  their  intrigues 
would  have  been  an  unpardonable  political 
dishonor  in  his  eyes,  compared  to  which 
the  ignominious  fate,  of  being  kicked  to 
death  by  spiders,  was  no  hyperbole.  Po- 
litical views  conspired  with  the  sense  of 
honor.  He  had  always  disliked,  and  stood 
taciturnly  aloof  from  the  policy  of  the 
Stuart  ministries;  be  now  found  himself 
singled  out  as  the  victim  and  butt  of  this 
very  policy*  The  statesman  and  the  indi- 
Tidual  were  agreed :  he  wished  to  give 
Buckingham  a  blow,  and  was  in  no  humor 
lo  be  scrupulous  in  what  company  he  gave 
it.  Misery  makes  strange  bed-fellows :  the 
House  was  divided  between  the  Court  and 
the  opposition  ;  he  had  for  a  time  a  com- 
mon object  with  the  anti-Buckingham  side, 
and  he  was  a  man  who  if  he  acted  in  ear- 
nest could  not  well  help  taking  the  lead.  In 
fine  the  Parliament  of  1628  presents  us 
with  the  curious  and  astonishing  spectacle 
of  the  fierce  royalist  Strafford  taking  the 
field  at  the  bead  of  the  ''Prynnes,  the 
Pyms,  and  the  Bens,"  against  the  King's 
government.  The  effect  was  instantaneous 
and  triumphant.  Hardly  had  the  silent 
and  sullen  man  shown  himself  in  his  new 
character,  and  uttered  a  fiery  speech  or 
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two,  than  the  Court  gave  way ;  whether 
they  saw,  as  the  poet  says,  the  flame  upon 
his  helmet,  or  heard  the  Achillean  shout, 
Buckingham  and  his  clique  fell  flat  before 
him,  and  Strafford  walked  over  them  into 
oflSce  an  unpledged  politician  and  an  inde- 
pendent  roan. 

We  do  not  however  strictly  justify  the 
whole  of  Strafl^ord^s  part  in  this  contest. 
Quick  and  stormy,  a  smoke,  a  flash,  and 
then  all  over — it  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  those  rough  proceedings  into  which 
great  men  have  been  sometimes  carried, 
even  by  an  excess  of  an  honorable  and  lofty 
principle.  It  should  be  Ansidered  that 
the  enmity  of  self-respect  is  not  the  enmity 
of  malice,  and  may  be  intense  and  ener- 
getic without  being  selfish.  Because  a 
man  will  not  court  you,  you  persecute  and 
bully  him — what  follows  1  he  is  only  ten 
times  more  resolved  against  unbending — 
nay  more,  to  fortify  himself  against  weak- 
ness be  assumes  the  aggressive,  and  the 
fear  of  being  a  dastard  turns  him  into  a 
foe  :  a  patriot  Coriolanus  brings  down  the 
Volsci  upon  Rome,  and  a  royalist  Strafford 
marches  *'the  Pyms,  the  Prynnes  and  the 
Bens  "  upon  an  inconsiderate  and  ostraciz- 
ing Court. 

He  was  made  successively  a  Viscount, 
Lord  President  of  the  North,  and  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  not  without  murmurs  of  surprise 
and  dissatisfaction,  which  once  or  twice 
took  an  ominous  form.  A  trifling  anecdote 
indicates  what  many  felt.  At  his  installa- 
tion as  Viscount,  which  took  place  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  at  Whitehall, 
bis  emblazoned  descent  from  the  blood 
royal  attracted  notice ;  and  Lord  Powis 
vented  his  spleen  thus  briefly  :  **  Dammy^  if 
ever  he  comes  to  be  King  of  England^  I  will 
turn  reheU'^  With  deference  to  his  lord- 
ship's valor,  we  think  he  would  have 
thought  a  second  time  about  it.  Another 
story  is  more  of  the  sober  earnest  charac- 
ter. On  the  eve  of  Stafford's  elevation,  he 
and  Pym  casually  met  at  Greenwich,  when, 
after  a  short  conversation  on  public  affairs, 
they  separated  with  these  memorable  words 
addressed  by  Pym  to  Straflford — **  You  art 
going  to  leave  ««,  but  I  will  never  leave  you 
while  your  head  is  upon  your  shoulders,*^ 
Straflford  needed  no  such  warning  to  im- 
press him  with  a  sense  of  his  danger.  The 
favorite  oath  which  marked  the  Lord  Depu- 
ty's communication  of  an  inflexible  resolve, 
**  on  peril  of  my  life,"  to  which  upon  nota- 
ble occasions  he  added, — '^  and  that  of  my 
children"— tells  a  tale. 

If  the  advantage  of  a  minister's  post  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  scope  it  gives  for  bis 
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talent«,  no  more  fortunate  department 
eoold  have  fallen  to  Strafibrd  than  Ireland. 
The  country  presented  at  that  time,  in 
most  awkward  combination,  the  difficulties 
of  a  civilized  and  an  uncivilized  state.  Under 
King  James,  who  prided  himself,  not  unde- 
servedly, upon  his  attention  to  her,  English 
law  had  superseded,  to  a  great  extent,  the 

Sower  of  the  old  chieftains;  the  natives 
ad  been  brought  down  from  their  moun- 
tains, and  the  establishment  of  the  Scotch 
in  Ulster,  and  of  English  plantations  in  va- 
rious parts,  had  given  a  move  to  agricul- 
ture, and  encouraged  more  settled  and  in- 
dustrious habits  in  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  looseness  of  the  monarchical 
reins,  in  the  Stewart  hand,  had  increased 
the  difficulties  of  government.  The  Irish, 
while  they  had  not  been  untaught  all  their 
barbarism,  had  also  imbibed  notions  of  po- 
litical liberty  which  they  had  not  before ; 
and  the  new  Scotch  population,  as  Strafford 
proved  to  his  cost,  were  a  set  of  stibjects 
that  no  government  could  congratulate  it- 
self upon.  The  power  of  the  chieftains 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  license  of  a  dis- 
orderly nobility,  who,  if  they  could  not  con- 
trol their  inferiors  as  they  had  before,  bad 
no  notion  of  being  controlled  themselves ; 
corruption  had  crept  into  every  department 
of  the  public  service ;  justice  was  feebly 
and  partially  administered  ;  an  ill  disciplin- 
ed and  ill  provided  army  preyed  upon  the 
substance  of  the  common  people  ;  monop- 
olists  swallowed  up  one  source  of  reve- 
nue, the  nobility,  who  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  crown  lands,  the  other. 
Church  property  was  in  as  bad  case,  de- 
voured wholesale  by  the  nobility,  and  the 
wretched  remnant  seized  in  the  shape  of 
eommendams  and  fraudulent  wasting  fines, 
by  a  covetous  puritanical  episcopate,  and 
higher  clergy.  In  church  and  state  alike, 
from  the  council  board,  the  judicial  bench, 
and  the  episcopal  chair  downwards,  every 
man,  high  and  low,  was  engaged  in  the  no- 
ble employment  of  feathering  his  own  nest ; 
and  Ireland  was  one  Augean  stable  of  cor- 
ruption. Such  were  the  chaotic  materials 
out  of  which  Strafford  undertook  to  evolve 
his  darling  project  of  a  regeneration  of  the 
monarchy. 

In  July,  1633,  he  arrived  in  Dublin,  set- 
tled himself  in  his  post,  made  new  arrange- 
ments in  the  vice-regal  court  and  house- 
hold, sounded  the  people  about  him,  tried 
his  strength  in  various  encounters  with  in- 
dividual noblemen  ;  and  after  he  had  thus 
felt  his  way,  and  got  information  enough, 
decided  on  his  great  plan. 

Before  the  monarchy  could  raise  its  head 


and  do  any  thing  for  the  country,  one  thing 
was  absolutely  and  indispensably  necessa- 
ry :  its  means  and  resources  must  be  in- 
creased— in  other  words,  the  king  muit  have 
money.  Good  and  evil  have  fought  for  this 
ally  since  the  foundation  of  the  world :  the 
highest  contests  of  the  middle  ages  assum- 
ed the  form  of  mercantile  strife,  and  from 
ideas,  that  spanned  the  universe  and  pierc- 
ed the  sky,  leaped  by  a  step  to  money. 
Strafford's  monarchy,  grand  and  sacred 
source  of  good,  sovereignty  of  virtue,  em- 
pire in  the  clouds,  wanted  money ;  and 
how  to  replenish  the  royal  purse,  was  the 
all-absorbing  question.  The  difficulty  un- 
der which  the  dynasty  of  the  Stewarts  had 
writhed,  Strafford  had  a  notion  he  could 
settle,  and  proposed  a  bold  move  for  the 
purpose — an  Irish  Parliament. 

Of  all  the  projects  that  could  be  thought 
of  for  extricating  the  monarchy  out  of  its 
difficulties,  the  most  repulsive,  the  most 
alarming,  and  the  most  nauseous,  to  a 
Stewart,  was  that  of  a  Parliament.  A  me- 
nagerie of  wild  beasts  let  loose,  an  army  of 
locusts,  monsters  from  the  vasty  deep, 
Goths,  liuns,  and  Tartars,  were  but  faint 
symbols  of  the  terrible  political  image 
which  an  assembly  of  his  faithful  subjects 
presented  to  him.  Parliaments  were  in- 
trinsically odious,  unmanageable  things; 
time  after  time  had  they  been  dismissed, 
till  it  seemed  part  of  their  constitution  to 
be  so  dealt  with ;  a  dogmatic  catena  con- 
demned them ;  they  were  King  James's 
five  hundred  tyrants ;  Charles's  '^  hydras 
cunning  and  malicious,"  and  "  cats  that 
grew  cursed  with  age ;"  three  had  recently 
been  dismissed  in  succession  ;  and  the  king 
had  quietly  made  up  his  mind  to  go  on 
without  them.  Do  manage  without  a  par- 
liament— any  thing  in  the  wide  world  but 
a  parliament,  was  the  almost  supplicating 
language  of  the  English  cabinet  to  Straf- 
ford, on  his  first  broaching  the  thought. 
Nevertheless,  Strafiford  saw  that  he  mvtt 
have  a  parliament — that  odious  as  was  the 
encounter,  it  must  be  tried:  parliamen's 
there  had  always  been  ;  they  were  ingrain- 
ed in  the  Knglish  constitution — its  working 
constitution — and  it  was  absurd  to  think  of 
doing  without  them  :  facts  could  not  be 
unmade  by  being  not  seen,  by  shutting  your 
eyes  to  them,  by  turning  your  back  upon 
them.  A  parliament  therefore  must  be 
held.  More  than  this,  he  aspired  to  mak- 
ing a  parliament  not  only  an  engine  of  sup- 
plies, a  mere  necessary  evil,  but  a  positive 
gain,  and  addition  of  strength  to  t^ie  roy- 
alty. 

The  general  feebleDess  of  the  Stewart 
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Sorernments  may  be  redaced  almost  to  one 
efect — they  did  nqt  face  the  nation ;  the 
nation  looked  them  in  the  face,  steadily,  re- 
solutely, and — fearful  symptom  of  a  falling 
cause — they  did  not  return  the  look,  but 
shrank  from  its  eye.  Discomfited  in  par- 
liament, they  consoled  themselves  at  home 
with  theories  of  the  regal  power  ;  and  a 
most  miserable  contrast  was  of  course 
the  result,  of  a  royalty  potent  in  theory^ 
inefficient  in  practice  /  ''  /  make  both  law 
and  Gospel^'^*  said  King  James,  and  did  not 
uphold  his  omnipotence  with  his  little 
finger.  Amidst  high*80unding  definition? 
of  sovereignty,  the  privy  seals  came  trem- 
blingly forth,  afraid  of  the  light  of  day,  and 
scraped  up  monev  by  hole-and-corner 
methods,  by  forced  loans  and  benevolences, 
from  ihe  private  subject.  This  was  not  the 
method  of  the  Lancasters  and  Plantage- 
nets :  no  theorizers,  but  practical  men, 
they  boldly  rode  forth  upon  their  royalty, 
and  the  nation,  like  a  generous  steed,  ex- 
ulted in  the  strong  hand  of  its  rider.  What 
did  such  men  care  for  parliaments  1  thought 
Strafford :  a  regular  Plantagenet,  he  said. 
Meet  your  parliament,  catch  the  wolf's  eye 
first,  he  will  retire  if  you  confront  him.  Let 
this  be  the  test:  if  you  can  stand  it,  you 
are  not  merely  saved,  but  raised,  lifted  up 
sky-high  ;  if  you  cannot^  your  monarchy  is 
good  for  nothing. — "I  did  always,"  were 
bis  words  on  the  scaffold,  for  which  he  has 
been  charged  with  hypocrisy  with  no  sort 
of  reason — "  I  did  always  think  parliaments 
to  be  the  happy  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
and  bation,  and  the  best  means,  under  God, 
to  make  this  king  and  his  people  happy." 
A  parliament  accordingly  was  summoned. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  constitution 
of  an  Irish  parliament,  which  made  it  much 
easier  of  management  than  an  English  one. 
By  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Poyn- 
ing's  Act,"  the  houses  could  only  debate 
on  those  propositions  which  the  lord  depu- 
ty or  council  put  before  them.  Strafibrd, 
we  need  hardly  say,  strongly  appreciated 
the  merits  of  this  statute ;  but,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  its  very  monarchical  charac- 
ter made  the  home  government  afraid  to 
stand  upon  it;  it  seemed  to  be  too  much  of 
m  privilege  to  claim  in  such  times ;  and  what 
took  away  from  the  perilousness  of  a  ses- 
sion once  begun,  required  greater  couragre 
in  the  first  instance  to  seize  and  take  the 
advantage  of.  Moreover,  a  sort  of  legal 
baze  had  gathered  about  the  act ;  an  his- 
torical interpretation  was  claimed  for  it  in 
contradistinction  to  the  letter  by  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  King  James,  it  was  said,  had 
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introduced  subsequently  to  it  the  Magna 
Charta  into  Ireland,  one  corollary  from 
which  great  document  was  freedom  of  de- 
bate. Strafford  insisted  on  the  letter,  and 
with  a  side  sneer  at  King  James's  adminis- 
tration, for  not  *'  understanding  the  rules 
of  government,"  snatched  the  statute  from 
the  scissors  of  Mr.  Attorney-General  and 
the  lawyers,  who  were  preparing  to  cut 
and  pare  it  down  to  modern  shape,  and 
safely  deposited  the  precious  document  in 
his  cabinet,  in  the  most  honored  compart- 
ment of  Irish  records. 

So  far,  so  good — Poyning's  Act  was 
gained  ;  but  this  very  act  brought  him,  as 
a  very  first  step,  into  contact  with  a  minor 
legislative  assembly,  in  the  shape  of  the 
[rish  Council,  who  were  to  be  taken  into 
his  deliberations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
propositions  to  be  made  to  parliament. 

The  class  of  ofiSicial  men  in  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  distance  and  laxity  of  the 
home  government,  as  well  as  a  succession 
of  indifferent  lord  deputies,  had  become 
any  thing  but  a  safe  and  honorable  set  of 
advisers.  Their  general  practice  was  to 
get  round  the  lord  deputy  on  his  arrival, 
coax  and  flatter  him  into  a  course  of  negli- 
gence, or  some  precipitate  or  rapacious 
act ;  after  which  they  hung  in  terrorem  over 
him,  and  with  his  exposure  in  their  power, 
followed  their  own  devices  in  security, 
Strafford  soon  discovered  their  character, 
and  looked  about  him  with  very  like  the 
caution  and  distrust  which  the  vicinity  of 
pickpockets  excites.  "  God  deliver  me," 
he  says,  ''  from  this  ill  sort  of  men,  and 
grive  me  grace  to  see  into  their  designs." — 
The  council  was  composed  of  various  no- 
blemen and  high  officers  of  state,  one  of 
whom,  the  chancellor,  as  second  in  the 
country  permanently,  considered  his  post 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  changing  office  of 
lord  deputy.  The  whole  body,  grown  enor- 
mously insolent  and  untractable,  put  the 
lord  deputy  virtually  at  defiance^  dictated 
to,  harrased  and  bullied  him. 

Strafford  had,  very  early  on  his  arrival, 
taken  pains  to  teach  these  ofificials  their 
proper  place.  One  order,  procured  from 
the  king,  forbade  any  member  of  the  coun- 
cil sitting  covered  in  the  lord  deputy's  pres- 
ence :  by  another,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
<pettk  to  one  another  at  the  council  board/ 
but  obliged  to  address  every  word  to  the 
lord  deputy.  Discipline  still  more  hum- 
bling to  the  stomachs  of  these  great  men 
was  added,  ex  abundantly  by  Strafford  him- 
self. The  most  punctual  and  business-like 
man  in  the  empire,  when  he  chose,  be  as* 
sembled  his  council,  and  kept  them  for 
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hours  waiting,  *'  attending  on  his  leisure." 
Thus  tamed  and  brought  into  something 
like  training,  they  had  also  been  augmented 
by  two  friends  of  his  own,  Sir  George 
Radcliffe  and  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford. 
Strongly  averse  as  he  was  to  the  interference 
of  official  counsellors,  no  man  living  had 
more  respect  than  Strafford  for  advisers  of 
his  own  choosing.  Years  of  uninterrupted 
friendship,  durins:  which  he  had  habitually, 
and  on  all  occasions  public  and  private, 
consulted  them,  had  proved  the  ability  and 
mffection  of  these  two :  he  brought  them 
with  him  to  Ireland,  and  they  formed  his 
cabinet,  and  never  left  bin  side.  They  three 
met  every  day,  debated  on  whatever  ques- 
tion was  coming  on,  argued  pro  and  con^ 
discussed  circumstances  and  probable  eon* 
sequences,  and  thoroughly  sifted  it  before 
bringing  it  into  public. 

He  was  threatened  with  more  pWues, 
10  the  shape  of  councils  and  official  ad- 
visers, even  than  the  Irish  Council-board. 
A  certain  body  existed,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  '*  Lords  of  the  Pale,"  of  whose  pri- 
vileges it  was  difficult  at  that  time  to  say 
what  they  exactly  were,  and  how  far  they 
had  grown  obsolete  and  been  superseded 
by  political  changes.  The  body  existed, 
however,  and  claimed  to  be  consulted  upon 
the  opening  of  parliament ;  and  it  number- 
ed many  noblemen  among  its  members,  the 
weight  of  whose  family  names  was  a  re- 
spectable addition  to  the  more  venerable, 
but  less  ascertainable  claims  of  the  body. 
The  representative  of  the  Pale  on  this 
occasion  was  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  a  some- 
what empty-headed  nobleman,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  being  a  leader  or  tool  of  the 
disaffected  party,  assumed  the  man  of  im- 
portance, and  gave  himself  consequential 
airs.  He  waited  in  due  form  and  ceremo- 
ny for  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  Pale,  on  the 
lord  deputy — had  heard  a  report  that  there 
was  to  be  a  parliament — was  anxious  to 
know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  as  in  that 
case  their  Lordships  of  the  Pale  would  pre- 
pare themselves  for  deliberation  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  upon  so  critical  an 
occasion  ;  their  Lordships  of  the  Pale  were 
exceedingly  desirous  to  promote  the  good 
of  their  country,  and  their  Lordships  of  the 
Pale  thought  their  advice  and  counsel  high- 
ly necessary  for  that  end — all  this,  says 
Strafford,  in  a  grave  electorate  kind  of  way, 

Strafford  had  a  variety  of  modes  of  an- 
swer, according  to  the  merits  of  cases  and 
individuals ;  but  for  one  he  bad  a  great  par- 
tiality— Ms  round  answer — a  phrase  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  his  despatches, 
e  answer  to  the  representative  of  the 
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Pale  was,  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  a  very 
round  one  Indeed :  ^^  jSi  At  was  tJU  wtouik 
which  came  to  open  for  thsm  «//,  /  thought  fit 
to  close  it  as  soon  as  I  could,*^  The  Earl  of 
Fingal  was  simply  informed  that  his  ques- 
tion was  ignorant,  impertinent,  and  pre- 
sumptuous, and  the  claims  of  himself  and 
colleagues  utterly  contemptible ;  and  his 
lordship  retired  from  the  preseoce-chamberi 
himself  *'  a  little  out  of  countenance/'  and 
the  Pale  wholly  extinguished. 

The  important  meeting  of  the  council- 
board  still  remained.  Strafford's  proposi- 
tion to  parliament  was  simply  a  demand  of 
six  subsidies  of  thirty  thousand  each ;  and 
he  sent  in  that  proposition  for  diBcossion  at 
the  board,  purposely  keeping  away  himself, 
that  he  might  elicit  the  more  freely  their 
real  sentiments,  but  ready  to  interpose  on 
the  6rst  symptom  of  matters  ffoinff  wrong* 
That  symptom  very  soon  appeared. 

We  have  mentioned  some  Stewart  mis- 
takes of  government ;  the  bar  gaining  poU* 
cy^  a  descent  from  high  ground,  and  ipso 
facto  confession  of  weakness,  was  one* 
King  James  had  gone  on,  throughout  hie 
reign,  buying  and  selling  with  hia  parlia* 
ment,  piecing  offer  and  demand  together: 
I  will  give  this,  if  you  will  give  that — so 
much  prerogative  for  so  many  pounds  ster- 
ling— till  the  royalty  and  the  nation  seemed 
at  fast  exhibiting  themselves  as  two  mar- 
ket-women, at  a  stall,  bating  and  cheapen- 
ing and  cheating  each  other.  The  blunder 
still  went  on ;  and  the  Council  had  hardly 
laid  their  wise  heads  together,  before  they 
made  it.  They  spread  the  annual  payment 
of  the  subsidies  over  a  year  and  a  nalf^  and 
then  coupled  even  this  diminished  demand 
with  a  monopoly  and  a  pardon  bill,  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  to  the  popular  party  to  buy  off 
the  opposition.  But  Strafford  was  at  hand, 
and  waiting  in  his  cabinet :  information 
reached  him  from  Radcliffe  and  Wandes- 
ford of  the  turn  things  were  taking ;  his 
mind  in  a  moment  fastened  on  the  weak 
point,  and  before  the  discussion  could  pro- 
ceed further,  the  lord  deputy  was  in  pro- 
prid  persona  at  the  head  of  the  council 
board,  giving  his  sage  councillors  as  rough 
a  set  down  as  ever  set  of  erring  politicians 
received.  Did  they  imagine  that  the  king 
would  degrade  himself  by  such  wretched, 
paltry  shifts  1  No,  no :  my  great  master, 
and  my  gracious  master,  and  my  royal 
master,  and  my  sovereign  master,  would 
act  very  differently.  ^^Like  all  other 
wise  and  great  princes,  his  majesty  expect- 
ed to  be  trusted  ;  he  would  not  in  any  case 
admit  of  conditions,  or  be  proceeded  withal 
as  by  way  of  bargain  or  contract ;  be  woold 
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.   people  afterwurds.     They  had  begin 
altogether  at  the  wrong  end,  thus  consult 

ng  what  would  pleaee  the  people  in  a  par- 
Bament,    whea  it  would   better  become 
^iry  coancil  to  consider  what  might  plea: 
«b«   king,  and    induce  him  to    cull    one 
Think  no  more,  he  coniinuea,  of  your  m 
tiopoly  bills,  of  your  parliament  pardons — 
*'poor  shalton'  expedients!     The  king  hai 
SO  fancy  for  them.    It  is  Car  below  my  grea 
yi&Bter  to  feed  his  people  with  shadows  oi 
^mpty   pretences:    if  the  noble   and  rea 
^■vo(«  o\  a  gracious  and  wise  king  will  no 
ifarry  it,  he  will  do  without  your  money 
ftnd  expect  with  patience  the  honor  that 

■rill  attend  him,  the  repentance  that  will 

■11  U{>on  youreelvee  in  the  conclusion." 

Full  of  his  own  majestic  illimitable  idi 

'  the  monarchy,  Strafford  went  on,  and 

;|louted  forth  the  whole  of  his  royalist  soul 

npon  the  assembled  council.    He  rose  from 

iioquence  to  poetry;  the  beams  of  light 
and  truth  were  invoked  upon  the  demu 
■uapicion  —  "That   spirit   of  the  air 
^walked  in  darkness  between  king  and  peo- 

£le  :"  and  from  the  midst  of  a  magnificent 
ibyrinth  of  sentencen,  and  an  overahadi 
big  cloud   of   imagery,   the   board  was 
formed  that  in  case  they  and  Parliam 
refused  to  accept   the  Lord-depuiy't  v 
ibe  should  forthwith  put  himself  at  ike  h 
'it  majesty's  armt/,  and    there  persuaile 
Jvlly  tftat  his  majesty  had  reason  on  his 
—  the  puissant  SirofTordian   oath  — on 
b/  my  life  and  thai  of  my  children  — 
'oHowed  the  threat. 

luit  et  totum  nuCu  tremefecit  Olym- 
-The  council  was  fairly  taken  aback 
md  overwhelmed  by  this  portentous  dis- 
play of  energy  :  the  proposition  of  the  six 
ubsidies  passed  free  from  all  degrading  ap- 
^ndftges;  and  no  wills  or  councils  inier- 
vned  now  between  Slraffbr  1  and  his  parlia- 
lent. 

One  thing  more  he  thought  proper  to 
tend  to,  because  he  would  lose  no  chatice 
ftf  sd  ccesa — the  ceremonial  department, 
le  resolved  to  have  the  most  stately  and 
itrfreuuB  ceremonial  of  a  parliament  thai 
■d  ever  been  known  in  Ireland. 
On  Strafford's  6rGt  arrival  he  found 
rery  thing  connected  with  court  etiquette 
I  the  lowest  possible  state  of  neglect.  A 
itltn  "(  nil  ranks  nsed  the  vice-regal  caslle 
I  club-house  fashion,  parading  galleries, 
vioging  doors,  and  making  theinselveK 
M  every  where.    Strafford  showed  bis 


ptrit 
'ollo< 


1  makin  r  it  one  of  the_^rsr  acta 
this  disorder  ^  when  change 
would  be  less  invidious  than  afterwards, 
and  would  come  as  a  simple  order  from 
ihc  king,  without  any  appearance  of  per- 
sonal pride  on  the  deputy's  part—"  I  crave 
such  a  direction  from  his  majesty,"  he  says, 
"  that  they  may  know  it  to  he  his  pleasure : 
otherwise  I  shall  be  well  content  it  may  be 
.tpared,  bavins  in  truth  no  such  vanity  in 
myself  as  to  be  delighted  with  any  of  these 
observances."  Nevertheless  he  sent  with 
his  letter  as  accurate  a  table  of  etiquette, 
for  the  king's  approval,  aa  the  most  rigid 

Noblemen  were  admitted  on  days  of  meet- 
ing to  the  presence  chamber;  the  drawing 
chamber  was  assigned  to  the  untitled  class 

to  bring  in  their  servants  ;  the  gallery  to 
the  members  of  the  council.  The  audacity 
of  the  genllennen  ushers,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  following  their  masters  the 
lord  chancellor  and  ihe  treasurer  into  the 
lord  deputy's  presence,  was  repressed,  and 
ihey  were  enjoined  to  stop  at  the  gallery- 
door  :  the  purse-bearer,  who  had  ambnious- 
ly  mixed  himself  with  the  councillors  in 
ihe  gallery,  received  the  same  direction  ; 
and  the  lord  chancellor,  it  was  added,  ought 
to  be  too  proud  to  carry  his  own  purse  in 
the  lord  deputy's  presence. 

Policy  and  feeling  combined  produced 
these  arrangements.  Strafford  s  awful 
ideas  of  the  monarchy  colored  every  thing 
down  to  a  king's  little  finger  with  majesty. 
If  the  king  wrote  a  letter,  it  was  his  "  Ba> 
cred  pen"  that  officiated  :  if  he  went  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  was  his  "blessed 
journey."  And  as  the  representation  ond 
reflection  of  royalty,  he  regarded  himself 
as  raided  far  above  nobility  :  h(5  taught  the 
proudest  of  Irish  lords  Id  feel  their  "im- 
mense distance,"  and  hide  their  diminished 
heads  before  the  shadow  of  a  king.  He 
had  n  natural,  even  a  simple  love  of  pomp 
iind  ceremony,  and,  but  for  a  strong  intel- 
lect, would  have  been  bombastic;  as  it 
nas,  nobody  was  less  so.  "I  am  naturally 
modest,"  he  says  of  himself,  with  real  sim- 
plicity, "and  extreme  unwilling,  to  be  held 
supercilious  and  imperious  among  them" 
— and  his  social  habits  formed  a  sufficient 
contrast  to  his  haughtiness  as  viceroy. 
He  was  fond  of  conversation  and  shone  in 
specially    in  the  entertaining    depart- 


enl ;  e 


luld    spare  the 


fter  supper  walked  off  his  friends 
I  cabinet,  where  he  smoked  and  told 
good  stories,  of  which  he  had  a  copious 
pply,  or  at  Chrisiinaa  time  played  at 
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Primero  and  Mayo,  at  which  he  was  an 
adept.  At  his  public  table  he  was  very 
conscientious  in  playing  the  don  on  one 
point.  It  was  always  splendidly  provided, 
though  he  partook  but  sparingly  of  it  him- 
self; but  he  allowed  no  toasts,  except  on 
solemn  days  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince, 
in  order  to  mark  his  discountenance  of  the 
habits  of  drinking  then  universal  in  Ireland. 

As  the  great  day  of  the  opening  of  par- 
liament drew  near,  vast  pains  were  taken 
to  collect  all  the  information  on  the  cere- 
monials which  had  been  observed  on  such 
occasions ;  tables  of  forms  and  precedence 
were  ransacked,  solemn  rolls  and  parch- 
ments reproduced  from  the  dust  of  ages, 
and  heraldry,  with  her  inspiring  insignia 
and  mystic  antique  glare,  summoned  to  the 
scene.  On  July  14,  1634,  with  the  sound 
of  trumpets  and  wave  of  banners,  a  mag- 
nificent procession  moved  to  the  parlia- 
ment house,  through  the  streets  of  Dub- 
lin, such  as  Ireland,  it  was  said,  had  never 
seen  before — her  whole  aristocracy  (ac- 
cording to  exact  order  of  rank  and  date  of 
patent) — knights  and  squires,  dukes,  earls 
and  barons  in  their  robes,  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops in  their  rochets,  privy  councillors 
and  ministers  of  state  with  all  the  badges 
of  office  ;  the  courts  of  law  were  emptied 
of  their  judges  and  Serjeants:  heralds, 
pursuivants,  and  troops,  filled  up  the  inter- 
stices, and  serjeants-at-arms  with  naked 
swords  flanked ;  the  long  line  wound  up 
with  Strafl[brd  himself,  who  marched  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  vice- 
regal pomp,  Lord  Brabazon  bearing  his 
train.  Lord  Ormond  the  sword.  Lord  Kil- 
roore  the  cap.  The  procession  halted  at 
the  great  entrance  of  St.  Patrick^s,  where 
the  chapter  and  choir  met  them,  and,  with 
the  Archbishops  of  Cashel  and  Tuam,  head- 
ed them  into  the  cathedral,  singing  the  Te 
Deum:  and  after  service  and  a  sermon  from 
the  Primate,  Strafford  opened  the  session. 

Step  by  step  all  had  succeeded  hitherto, 
and  Straflbrd  determined  not  to  be  want- 
ing to  himself  at  the  wind-up  scene.  Sum- 
moning every  nerve  and  muscle,  and  strain- 
ing every  joint,  for  a  last  effort,  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet,  declared  in  a  speech 
of  unshrinking  swing  and  power  his  full 
resolution,  and  dashed  the  royalty  in  the 
face  of  the  Irish  parliament.  ^^  And  al- 
beit," he  continues,  after  a  general  sketch 
of  aflfairs — 

"  Albeit  his  Majesty  need  insist  upon  no  other 
arguincut  to  bow  you  to  his  just  desires,  but  his 
own  pertsonal  merit,  and  those  sovereign  duties 
you  owe  liim  for  his  justice  and  protection,  in 
co/nparison  whereof  I  confess  indeed  all  thai 


can  be  said  is  far  subordinate,  yet  you  wiH  admit 
me,  that  sees  how  much  ilie  whole  frame  of  this 
Commonwealth,  by  a  i*lo«e  consent  of  parts,  is 
like  to  settle  or  suffer  with  the  good  or  bad  suceen 
of  this  present  meeting,  as  a  person  that  hath  no 
end  but  uprightly  to  dispense  my  master's  jus- 
tice amongst  you,  without  acceptance  of  per- 
sons ;  nor  expects,  hopes  for  no  other  reward, 
than  through  the  monuments  ami  testimonies  I 
trust  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  behind  me,  to  be 
acknowledged  when  I  am  gone,  by  you  and  your 
children,  a  true  lover  of  your  country:  give  me 
leave,  I  say,  as  a  person  thus  qualified,  thus 
affected,  to  tell  you  plainly,  that  if  you  do  not 
perfectly  and  cheerfully  conform  yourselves  to 
fulfil  his  Mujesty's  desires,  you  render  your- 
selves to  all  eouul  minds  the  most  unwise,  the 
most  unthankful,  the  most  unpardonable  people 
in  the  world. 

''  For  lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and 
tell  me  if  ever  the  desires  of  a  mighty  and 
powerful  king  were  so  moderate,  so  modest, 
taking,  asking  nothing  for  himself,  but  all  for 
you.  His  Majesty  ham  contracted  a  vast  debt 
merely  in  the  service  of  this  rrowUt  and  now 
wishes  you  to  ease  him  of  the  burden.  His  Ma- 
jesty issu'^ih  all  he  haih  willingly  for  your  pro- 
tection and  safety — nay,  hath  entered  into  a 
new  charge  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year 
for  safeguarding  your  coast  His  Majesty  sod 
his  royal  father  have  had  hut  one  subsidy  from 
you,  where  England  hath  given  them  thirty 
subsidies ;  and  can  you  he  so  indulgent  to  your- 
selves as  to  be  persuaded  you  must  ever  be  ex- 
empt :  if  it  should  be  so,  certainly  the  stsn 
were  more  propitious  to  you  than  to  any  other 
conquered  nation  under  heaven.  No,  no ;  let 
no  such  narrow,  inward  considerations  pos^en 
you ;  but  roundly  and  cheerfully  apply  you^ 
selves  to  the  contentment  of  his  Majesty  afto 
your  long  peace.    .... 

<*  Suffer  no  poor  suspicions  or  jealousies  to 
vitiate  your  judgment.  Take  heed  of  private 
meetings  and  consults  in  your  chambers.  Here 
is  the  proper  place.  His  Majesty  expecii  not 
to  find  you  muttering  and  mutinying  in  comere. 
I  am  commanded  to  carry  a  wakeful  eye  over 
these  private  and  secret  conventicles  i  theretocs 
it  betioves  you  look  to  it.*  .     .     . 

"  Finally,"  he  concludes,  "  I  vrish  you  a  right 
judgment  in  all  things,  yet  let  me  not  prove  a 
Capsandra  among  you — to  speak  truth,  and  not 
he  believed.  However,  speak  truth  I  will,  were 
I  to  become  your  enemy  for  it  Remember, 
therefore,  that  1  tell  you,  you  may  easily  make 
or  mar  this  parliament  If  you  procecMl  with 
respect,  without  laying  clogs  or  conditions  upoa 
the  king,  as  wise  men  and  good  subjects  ought 
to  do,  you  shall  infallibly  set  up  this  parliameit 
eminent  to  posterity,  as  the  very  basis  sstf 
foundation  of^  the  greatest  happiness  and  jprot- 
perity  that  ever  befell  this  nation.  But  irroi 
meet  a  great  king  with  narrow  circumscnM  ^ 
hearts,  if  you  will  needs  be  wise  and  cantiDOi 
above  the  moon,  remember  again  I  tell  you,  fM 
shall  never  be  able  to  cast  your  mists  before  dis 
eyes  of  a  discerning  king;  you  shall  be  fboai 
out;  your  sons  shall  wish  they  had  been  (fc* 
children  of  more  believing  parents;  andios 
time  when  you  look  not  for  U^  when  it  ihil 
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be  too  late  for  you  to  help,  the  sad  repentance  of 
an  unadvised  breach  shall  be  yours— lasting 
honor  shall  be  my  master's." 

The  speech,  delivered  with  rude  fiery 
Tehetnence  of  action  and  tremendous  force 
of  lungs,  fairly  overcame  the  house.  With- 
out staying  to  balance  arguments  or  ex- 
amine motives,  they  were  thoroughly  taken 
aback  and  surprised  by  a  voice  u  hich  made 
their  ears  ring  again,  and  the  old  walls  re- 
verberate, and  they  instinctively  reasoned 
that  a  man  who  had  such  lungs  at  such  a 
time,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  No  bar- 
barian leader  indeed,  Thracian  or  Cau- 
casian, could  have  hit  upon  a  more  ab- 
original theory  of  power,  a  nearer  approach 
to  elemental  government  before  chaos  was 
reduced  to  order. — And  the  Irish  lords,  de- 
scendants of  the  chieftains,  staring  in  mute 
wonder  at  their  magnificent  Norman  vice- 
roy— one  man  singly  confronting  and  beat- 
ing a  nation-=-was  indeed  a  scene  of  old 
Plantagenet  fire,  a  wild  autumnal  lighting 
up  of  the  monarchy  before  its  sun  set.  The 
six  subsidies,  a  larger  supply  than  an  Irish 
parliament  had  ever  given,  were  passed 
whole,  without  opposition. 

**  My  lords  ana  gentlemen^'  would  not 
have  been  extremely  pleased,  could  they 
have  overlooked  Straffurd^s  shoulder,  as  he 
penned  a  paragraph  to  Laud  shortly  after 
— **  Well  spoken  it  is,  good  or  bad.  I  can- 
not tell  whether:  but  whatever  it  was,  I 
spake  it  not  betwixt  my  teeth,  but  so  loud 
md  heartily  that  [protest  unto  you  I  was  faint 
withal  at  the  time,  and  the  wjrse  for  it  for 
two  or  three  days  after.  It  makes  no  matter  ; 
for  this  way  I  was  assured  they  should  have 
sound  at  least,  with  how  little  weight  so- 
ever it  should  be  attended.  Al)d  the  suc- 
cess was  answerable ;  for  had  it  been  low 
and  mildly  delivered,  I  might  perchance 
have  gotten  from  them,  It  was  pretty  well ; 
whereas  this  way  filling  one  of  their  senses 
with  noise,  and  amusing  the  rest  with 
earnestness  and  vehemence,  they  swear 
(yet  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they 
say)  it  was  the  best  spoken  they  ever  heard 
in  their  lives.  Let  Cottington  crack  me  that 
nut  now.'* 

The  last  allusion  carries  a  train  of  me- 
lancholy with  it.  The  height  of  Strafford's 
success  was  the  moment  which  brought 
peerinp^  from  its  hole  that  court  envy  which 
pursued  him  to  his  dying  day.  Even  now 
the  canker  had  begun ;  a  too  sensitive 
mind,  a  body  worn  by  illness,  depressed, 
though  they  did  not  sour  him.  He  felt  him- 
self •X4voy^)vio^,  and  talked  of  old  age  and 
gray  hairs; — ^'In  good  earnestness,  I 
should  wax  exceeding  melancholy  were  it 
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not  for  two  little  girls  that  came  now  and 
then  to  play  with  me." 

The  following  December  witnessed  an- 
other equally  successful  session  of  parlia* 
ment;  and  simultaneously  with  it,  an  Irish 
convocation  met  for  the  discussion  of  a 
most  fundamental  point,  which  called  all 
Strafi^ord's  zeal  and  activity  as  a  churchman 
into  reqiiisition. 

The  Church  had  been  the  very  first  and 
earliest  care  of  the  lord  deputy  on  his  en- 
trance into  ofiice:  it  needed  reform  full  as 
much  as  the  state,  and  it  appealed  more 
forcibly,  because  more  directly,  to  his  reli- 
gion. Strafix)rd's  was  essentially  a  religious 
mind  :  he  regarded  himself  as  on  a  mission 
for  the  cause  of  good  against  evil,  as  all 
heroic  minds  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world  have  done,  as  even  in  our  own  day, 
with  all  his  miserable  alloy,  did  Nelson  feel 
in  his  battles  with  an  atheistical  power. 

It  was  the  fight  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  puritanism, — a  complex  fight.  The 
puritan  was  a  compound  of  the  democrat 
and  the  fanatic,  his  mind  the  visionary  seat 
of  a  religious  republic,  and  the  scene  of  a 
grotesque  imagery  of  drum  and  pulpit, 
sword  and  Genevan  gown :  he  looked  on- 
ward through  fields  of  blood  to  the  battle 
of  Armaseddon,  the  new  empire  of  the 
**  saints,'" and  crown  and  mitre  trampled 
under  foot.  The  Royalist  had  as  deepiv 
felt  a  theory,  on  the  other  side,  of  Church 
and  King.  The  hierarchical  system  which 
had  co-existed  with  the  nation  from  the 
first,  was  embraced  in  his  idea  of  the  na- 
tional life  i  and  to  puritanize  the  Church 
involved  a  sort  of  death  or  metempsychosis 
of  the  nation.  A  theory  real  as  the  solid 
earth  in  its  day,  now  passed.  Alas,  one  age 
has  a  mode  of  linking  and  associating, 
which  another  has  not,  and  time  after  time 
the  cubical  verity,  the  primordial  ideal  atom 
betrays  its  joining  and  comes  undone.  The 
two  sides  were  on  the  eve  of  gathering 
their  embattled  fronts :  Strafiford,  imagine* 
tive,  intense,  in  the  royalist  view,  seemed 
destined  and  marked  out  for  the  antagonist 
of  the  fighting  visionary  on  his  way  to 
Armageddon,  and  his  Irish  mission  bound 
him  both  to  purge  a  puritanizing  and  to 
fortify  a  despoiled  Church  for  the  approach- 
ing struggle.  But  he  had,  moreover,  on 
this  subject  an  intimate  friend  and  guide,  to 
whom  he  owed  the  strength  of  his  con- 
victions and  whose  suggestions  wholly 
ruled  him. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  intriguing,  bustling, 
short-headed  statesmen,  that  thronged  the 
court  of  the  Stewarts,  Strafford  had  observ- 
ed one  man  with  a  view — who  had  taken  his 
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line,  and  who  kept  to  it  with  an  unwearying 
and  dogged  pertinacity,  from  which  no  hu- 
man power  could  divert  him*  A  continual 
Tesidentatcourt  through  a  most  husy  period, 
Archbishop  Laud  had  maintained,  amidst 
the  business  levities  and  distractions  of  such 
an  atmosphere,  one  grave  uniform  imper- 
turbable course,  which  only  waited  now  for 
Buckingham's  death,  to  raise  him,  a  simple 
king's  chaplain  to  begin  with,  to  the  pre- 
miership. Strafford's  observations  at  the 
Star  Chamber  had  impressed  him  with  a 
vast  respect  for  the  future  primate :  on  the 
other  hand.  Laud's  critical  and  experienced 
eye  observed  in  his  admirer  the  statesman 
whom  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
engage  for  the  Church's  cause.  It  was  his 
policy  to  lay  hold  of  and  indoctrinate  such 
men  :  he  had  gained  an  influence  even  over 
the  light-hearted  Buckingham;  and  now 
that  more  difficult  times  were  approaching, 
he  was  not  sorry  to  see  within  his  reach  a 
politician  of  a  new  and  more  serious  school. 
The  connection  thus  begun  on  public 
grounds  cemented  into  the  closest  and  ten- 
derest  private  friendship*  Though  most 
different  men — it  is  almost  absurd  to  com- 
pare them — they  had  many  points  in  com- 
mon ;  the  same  union  of  an  irritable  and 
sensitive  with  a  most  affectionate  temper  ; 
the  same  untiring  patience,  the  same  indo- 
mitable courage.  The  subtle  Hamilton  well 
described  their  two  kinds  of  courage,  when, 
on  the  meeting  of  Charles'  last  parliament,  he 
warned  the  king  of  the  approaching  fate  of 
liis  two  ministers,  because  the  ^^one  would  be 
too  great  tofeaVy  and  the  other  too  bold  to  fly  J*^ 
The  feeling  of  a  common  cause  and  common 
danger  strengthened  their  intimacy  as  time 
went  on :  there  is  no  basis  for  private  friend- 
ship like  the  public  one,  like  union  in  a  great 
cause,  where  there  are  no  differences  of 
opinion  about  it ;  and  Laud  and  Strafford 
had  none.  On  all  the  questions  that  came 
on  in  Church  and  State  they  felt  absolutely 
alike,  and  reflected  like  two  mirrors  each 
other's  views.  Higher  feelings  mingled 
with  those  of  affection.  The  mind  of 
Strafford,-  naturally  formed  for  reverence, 
honored  the  Church  in  the  person  of  its 
Primate :  the  Archbishop's  "  Salutem  in 
Christo^'  met  its  response  5  and  "  your  son" 
and  "  my  ghostly  father,'*^  and  "  the  glory  of 
that  obedience  which  I  have  set  apart  for  you^^ 
expressed  the  deeper  regard  of  the  church- 
man towards  his  spiritual  superior.  Laud 
accepted  the  submission  with  a  smile. 
*'  Well,  you  have  given  me  the  freedom ;  I 
will  make  use  of  it ;  and  as  long  as  you 
shall  retain  the  obedience  of  a  son,  I  will 
take  opon  me  to  be  your  ghostly  father.    If 
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therefore  from  henceforward  I  take  upon 
me  to  command,  lay  down  your  sword  for 
the  time  and  know  your  duty." 

The  Irish  Church  campaign  opens  with 
a  series  of  irrefi^ular  encounters  betweea 
Strafford,  with  Laud  at  his  back,  and  a 
variety  of  earls,  barons,  knights,  bishops, 
archbishops,  deans,  and  dignitaries  of  all 
kinds,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  to  get  back 
sundry  Church  spoils  in  their  possession. 
There  is  a  mixture  of  seriousness  and  fni 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  two  on  these 
opening  transactions  ;  both  in  high  spirits 
at  the  new  prospects  in  Church  and  State ; 
and  Strafford  getting  his  hand  in,  and  taking 
no  small  pleasure  in  the  exercise.  He  had 
in  a  remarkable  degree  what  Bishop  Butler 
calls  **  indignation  at  public  vice ;  a  ease 
of  oppression  roused  all  the  knight-errant 
in  his  breast ;  he  was  famed  in  his  county 
as  the  protector  and  avenger  of  the  poorer 
class,  and  the  poor  Irish  Church,  appealing 
to  his  justice  from  the  extortion  and  sacri- 
lege of  the  great,  was  just  the  object  to 
rouse  him.  '*  I  foresee,"  he  says  of  Church 
spoliation,  ^'this  is  so  universal  a  disease, 
that  I  shall  incur  a  number  of  men^s  dis- 
pleasures of  the  best  rank  among  them. 
But  were  I  not  better  lose  these  for  God 
Almighty's  sake,  than  lose  him  for  theirs  1 
So  you  see  I  shall  quickly  have  as  few 
friends  as  may  be."  Thus  excited,  the 
Primate  and  Lord-deputy  begin  hallooing 
and  answering  one  another  across  the 
Channel,  like  voice  and  echo— w^rcai/« 
ambo  et  cantare  pares  at  respondere  paraiu 
Backwards  and  forwards  goes  the  watch- 
word *'  Thorough^^^  the  symbol  of  political 
force  and  vigor — a  heathen  reader  would 
imagine  it  some  Ossianic  deity,  from  its 
extraordinary  personality;  and  in  rapid 
succession  pass  and  repass  the  names  of 
my  Lord  Cork  "  and  "  my  Lord  Antrim," 
my  Lord  Clanricard  "  and  '*  Sir  Daniel 
O'Brien,"  and  "Sir  Henry  Lynch,"— and 
then  my  lords  the  bishops,  his  grace  of 
Cashel,  their  lordships  of  Down,  Cork, 
Waterford,  Killala — "  TA«  Church  cormo^ 
rants  /"  says  Laud — "  thev  are  fed  so  full 
upon  it  that  they  have  fallen  into  a  fever." 
'•  Have  at  the  ravens,^ — replies  Strafford, 
^^if  I  spare  a  man  ofthem^  let  no  man  evtr 
spare  itic.*' — "  Your  lordship  is  a  good  phy- 
sician," writes  back  Laud — *^no  physie 
better  than  a  vomit,  if  given  in  time,  and 
you  have  taken  a  judicious  course  to  ad- 
minister one  so  early  to  my  lord  of  Cork. 
Join  Sir  T.  Fitz  Edmonds  to  the  rest  of  his 
fellows,  and  make  him  vomit  up  Cloyne." 
"  I  shall  trounce  a  bishop  or  two  in  the 
castle  chamber,"  writes  Strafford— *«  Tbi 
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Bishop  of  Killala — ^I  warmed  his  old  sides 
— the  Bishop  of  Down,  the  Dean  of  Lon- 
donderry, &c.  ice.**  "  *  Twill  be  a  brave  ex* 
cmp/e,"  is  Laud's  reply — "he  deserves  it 
plentifully — I  have  a  nice  set  of  charges 
against  a  friend  of  yours,  a  St.  John's 
man,"  writes  Strafford,  and  is  answered, 
'^If  hut  half  of  then)  are  true,  make  an  ex- 
ample of  him  :  keep  the  hishops  from  their 
sacrilegious  alienations ;  turn  the  chief 
offenders  out  of  their  hishoprics, — 'twill  do 
more  good  to  Ireland  than  any  thing  that 
hath  heen  there  these  twenty  years."  ^Go 
oit," — wrote  the  Primate  in  the  midst  of 
these  fights  with  the  nohility  and  hierarchy 
(Strafford's sympathy  unbosomed  all  the  fire 
In  his  breast)-—^  Go  on^  my  Lord^  I  must  needs 
say  this  is  thorottgh  indeed — you  have  decy- 
pkeredmynote  well — thorough  and  thorough. 
Oh  !  that  I  were  where  I  might  do  so  too — go 
M  a  God's  name,'*  The  **  Lady  Mora,"  the 
personification  ofthe  half  and  half  moderate 
system  on  which  the  English  cabinet  went, 
fares  but  ill — "  The  Lady  Mora  as  heavy  as 
lead" — ••  My  lady  commends  her  to  you,and 
would  make  more  haste*  but  stays  to  accom- 
modate private  ends."  And  then  another 
^therongh  and  thorough^*'  re-echoed  by  a 
*^  thorough  and  throughout''  assures  the  two 
correspondents  of  their  mutual  courage  and 
fidelity. 

By  dint  of  a  continued  fight  with  the 
aristocracy,  StrafiTord  actually  contrived 
daring  his  administration  to  increase  the 
property  of  the  Church  thirty  thousand 
a  year — an  incredible  sum  for  that  day. 
Other  more  important  cares  however  ac- 
companied the  pecuniary  one.  The  church- 
es were  in  shameful  repair ;  the  service  in 
many  omitted  altogether,  and  in  none  per- 
formed creditably ;  the  surplice  and  other 
externals  getting  into  general  disuse.  The 
clergy  were  a  disorderly  class,  grossly  ig- 
■orant,  and  steeped  in  puritanical  prejudi- 
ces. The  miserable  poverty  of  benefices 
excuses  in  a    measure    their    inordinate 

! pluralities :  sixteen  livings  were  hardly 
elt  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  it 
was  reckoned  that  in  some  cases  six  hardly 
funridied  the  parochial  priest  with  clothes. 
Land  consented  to  put  of[  a  stringent  law 
against  this  abuse,  on  the  assurance  of 
Strafford  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
enforce  it  as  things  were.  *^  Indeed,  my 
lord,"  replies  the  primate,  excusing  him* 
9elf|  ^  I  knew  it  was  bad,  very  bad  in 
fackuid,  hut  that  it  was  so  stark  naught 
I  did  not  believe.  Stay  the  time  yon 
nniat.'* 

Under  Strafford's  administration  these 
nofmptiona  met  an  unsparing  and  vigorous 
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correction.  Pluralities,  though  they  could 
not  be  taken  away,  were  restrained ;  the 
introduction  of  English  scholars  gave  a 
move  to  learning  ;  Laud,  much  against  his 
will  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  presided  over  an  improved  system 
of  clerical  education  ;  and  a  party  of  theo- 
logians, of  which  Bramhall  was  the  headi 
occupied  itself  zealously  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  high  church  views.  Vestments  and 
church  externals  were  enforced,  the  fabrics 
repaired,  and  Strafford  had  even  determined 
on  king's  letters  patent  for  rebuilding  all 
the  cathedrals  in  Ireland. 

A  trivial  anecdote  shows  the  spirit  of  his 
restorations.     The  Earl  of  Cork  had  three 
years  before  erected  a  large  family  monu- 
ment at  the  very  east  end  of  St.  Patrick's, 
in  the  absence  of  the  altar,  which  in  those 
puritan   times   had   been   made   to   travel 
down  towards  the  body  of  the  church.     As 
it  entirely  blocked   up  all  return   of  the 
ahar,  Strafford,  at  Laud's  suggestion,  in- 
sisted on  its  removal  to  some  other  place. 
The  Earl  of  Cork  felt  his  family  pride  of- 
fended, and  did  not  understand  these  new 
ecclesiastical  pretensions.     He  urged  that 
the  chapter  had  consented  to  its  erection, 
and  that  three  years  had  passed  without 
any  objection  being  made  :  and,  lastly,  ap- 
pealed   to   Laud's  consideration   on    the 
ground   of  his  own  good  character  and 
charities.     Laud,  in  reply,  was  happy  to 
hear  that  he  spent  the   money,   he   had 
robbed  the  Church  of,  so  well,  but  insisted 
on  the  removal  of  the  monument.     The 
earl   wrote   up  to  his  friends   in  the  ad- 
ministration, told  the  lord  keeper  that  the 
tomb  contained  *'*'  the  bones  of  a  Weston," 
and,    after    stirring    up   all    his   interest, 
appealed  to  the  king  in  council.     Charles 
refused  to  interpose ;   and  the  earl,  much 
to  StrafiTord's  amusement,  transported  his 
monument  in  packages  out  of  the  chureh| 
in  too  high  dudc^eon  to  remove  it  to  any 
other  part  of  the  building.     ^*The  Earl 
of  Cork's  tomb  is  now  quite  removed,"  he 
tells  Laud,  "how  he  means  to  dispose  of 
it  I  know  not :  but  up  it  is  put  in  boxes,  as 
if  it  were  marchpanesand  banqueting  stuffj, 
going  down  to  the  christening  of  my  younff 
master  in  the  country.     The  wall  is  closea 
again,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  it  shall  be 
decently  adorned."     It  was  natural  that 
the  Earl  of  Cork  should  complain  when 
even  Archbishop  Usher  allowed  his  chapel 
at  Drogheda  to  remain  without  an  altar. 
Strafford,  on  visiting  this   place,   in  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations  through  Ire- 
land, expressed  his  disgust  at  the  sight  of 
such  an  irragularity  in  an  archiepiscopal 
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chapel,  and  commuDicat«ci  the  fact  to  Laud 
— ^^no  bowing  thert^  I  wa'^tni  you." 

But  the  root  of  the  disorder  under  which 
the  Irish  Church  labored  lay  deeper  than 
the  above  reforms  could  touch :  she  had  all 
along  an  incubus  upon  her  most  vital  part. 
The  articles  of  Lambeth,  an  exhibition  of 

Sure  unmitigated  Calvinism,  and  the  pro- 
uction  of  an  era  of  the  English  Church, 
when  the  views  of  the  foreign  reformers 
still  triumphed  over  the  greater  part  of  our 
episcopate,  formed  her  confession  of  faith. 
Such  a  creed  poisoned  the  ^Oog  of  the 
Church  at  the  very  source,  and  was  a  puri- 
tanizing  element  in  her  constitution,  which 
would  infallibly  absorb  and  conquer  her  if 
not  extracted  in  time.  It  was  necessary 
to  reform  the  doctrine  of  the  Irish  Church, 
if  any  other  reforms  were  to  be  availing  ; 
and  it  was  determined  accordingly  to  abol- 
ish the  Lambeth  confession,  and  impose 
the  English  Articles  in  its  place. 

The  Primate  Usher  was  taken  into  the 
plan.  He  was  a  divine  of  a  naediocre 
school,  half  puritan,  half  churchman,  and 
felt  secretly  against  the  change ;  but  over- 
awed by  Laud^s  and  Strafford  s  determina- 
tion, consented  to  be  the  instrument  of 
carrying  it.  Not  a  hint  was  then  allowed 
to  escape  to  awaken  the  alarm  of  the  cler- 

§y,  and  the  design  only  transpired  on  the 
ay  of  convocation. 

Convocation  met,  and  every  thing  went 
wrong  :  Usher  was  deficient  either  in  heart 
or  tact,  and  the  Irish  clergy  were  not  to  be 
surprised.  A  committee  of  the  lower 
house  entered  the  Lambeth  Articles  in 
their  book  to  be  imposed  under  anathema. 
Strafibrd,  wholly  occupied  with  the  work 
of  an  agitating  session,  had  not  had  a  mo- 
ment to  spare  for  convocation,  which  be 
trusted  to  Usher  entirely,  and  only  heard 
of  the  failure  of  the  scheme  when  it  ap- 
peared too  late  to  interfere.  It  was  not, 
however,  too  late  for  him :  in  high  wrath 
he  sent  instantaneously  for  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Dean  Andrewes,  **  that  rev- 
erend clerk,"  and  proceeded  to  rate  mer- 
cilessly— ^'  I  told  him  certainly  not  a  Dean 
of  Limerick,  but  an  Ananias  had  sat  in  the 
chair  of  that  committee :  however  sure  1 
was  Ananias  had  been  there  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  the  body,  with  all  the  fraternities  and 
conventicles  of  Amsterdam  ;  and  that  I 
was  ashamed  and  scandalized  at  the  pro- 
ceeding above  measure."  The  whole  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  was  suspended,  An- 
drewes marched  ofThome  and  forbidden  to 
communicate  with  them,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  several  of  the  bishops 
peremptorily  summoned  to  the  castle  the 
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next  morning,  when  Strafford  renewed  hii 
rebuke.  "  I  publicly  told  them  how  unlika 
clergymen  that  owed  canonical  obedience 
to  their  superiors,  they  had  proceeded  ia 
their  committee ;  how  unheard  a  part  it 
was  for  a  few  petty  clerks  to  presume  to 
make  articles  of  faith  without  the  privity  or 
consent  of  state  or  bi  hop  ;  what  a  spirit  of 
Brownism  and  contradiction  I  observed  is 
their  deliberandums^  as  if  they  purposed  st 
once  to  take  all  government  and  order 
forth  of  the  Church.  But  these  heady  s^ 
rogant  courses,  they  must  know,  I  was  not 
to  endure  ;  nor  if  they  were  disposed  to  be 
frantic  in  this  dead  and  cold  season  of  the 
year  would  I  suffer  them  to  be  mad  in  con- 
vocation, or  in  their  pulpits."  In  fine,  tbs 
English  Articles  were  commanded  to  be 
put  again,  yes  or  no,  to  convocation ;  no 
deliberation ;  not  a  word  allowed ;  simply 
yes  or  no.  The  committee  were  indignant; 
and  murmurs  escaped  from  a  free  synod: 
Straffiird  was  threatened  with  resistance, 
and  Usher  in  alarm  came  to  tell  him  the 
measure  could  not  pass  against  so  strong 
a  feeling.  Strafford  replied  that  he  knew 
how  to  manage  such  matters  better  than 
Usher :  in  short,  the  question  of  the  Arti- 
cles was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

*^  There  is  nothing  I  am  liktr  to  kur  of 
than  this^'^  is  Strafford's  pithy  comment  to 
Laud  upon  what  he  had  done.     ^'  I  am  not 
ignorant   that  my  stirring  herein  will  be 
strangely  reported  and  censured  on  that 
side ;  and  how  I  bhall  be   able  to  sustain 
myself  against  your  Prynnes,  Pyms,  sod 
Bens,  with  the  rest  of  that  generation  of 
odd  names  and  natures,  the  Lord  knows. 
Sure  I  am,  I  have  gone  herein  with  an  up- 
right heart,  to  prevent  a  breach,  seeming  st 
least,  between  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Ireland.     Yet  in  regard  I  have  beea 
acting  out  of  my  sphere,  I  beseech  yonr 
lordship  to  take  me  so  far  into  your  care, 
as  that  you  procure  me  a  letter  from  his 
majesty,  either  of  allowance  of  what  I  have 
done,  or  of  m)  absolution,  if  I  have  gone 
too  far.     If  it  8ta7id  with  your  mind  that  tk* 
articles  of  Ireland  be  by  a  canon  tnjoitui  t$ 
be  received^  I  wUl  undertake  they  sktul  be  mm 
thankful  unto  you  for  them  upon  their  ntat^ 
than  they  toould  have  been  this  meeting  ofcmh 
vocation^     Strafford  was  not  outiu  hit  ap- 
prehensions :  the  act  was  a  strong  and  de- 
cided blow  to  puritinism,  and  armed  sD     j 
the  prejudices  o{  the  age  against  him.  J 

The  question  of  doctrine  carried,  that  of    " 
discipline  naturally  followed.   A  new  body 
of  canons  was  carried  at  the  same  tiM 
with    the  thirty-nine    articles,  which  m 
some  points  spoke  out  more  stroi^jr  <hM 
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the  caooDt  of  the  English  Church  ;  among 
others,  on  the  practice  of  confession.  The 
leaven  soon  began  to  work,  and  the  Irish 
Church  to  show  symptoms  of  alarm.    Crox- 
tOD,  Strafibrd's  chaplain,  one  of  the  high 
church  circle  alluded  to  above,  took  an 
open,  perhaps  an  indiscreet  and  too  early, 
advantage  of  it.    The  Primate  Usher,  and 
various  dignitaries,  looked  black  ;   Laud 
himself  was  afraid  that  the  zealous  chaplain 
bad  rather  exceeded  his  commission,  and 
acted  prematurely,  and  was  making  up  his 
mind  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  him  to  be 
anubbed,  when  Strafibrd,  declaring  in  favor 
of  auricular  confession  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  and  the  practice  of  her  good 
and  holy  men,  threw  his  shield  over  him. 
Though  sympathizing,  however,  with  the 
more  spiritual  and  internal  department  of 
discipline,  he  naturally  took  the  external  to 
come  more  under  his  province.     To  enforce 
rd^ous  uniiy  by  Church  dUcipline^  and  to 
mm^oro/e  Church  discipline  by  the  secular 
mrm^  was  his  maxim — with  one  exception, 
however,  in  which  his  gentleness  and  mod- 
eration contrasts  somewhat  singularly  with 
the  line  of  the  popular  party  of  that  day. 
Even  bis  strong  views  of  conformity  held 
back  from  the  notion  of  forcing  the  Irish 
Church  in  its  then  state  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  he  even  relieved  them  from  the 
tax  of  twelvepence  per  head  which  had 
been  levied  upon  recusants.  Let  us  reform 
our  own  Church  first,  was  his  dictum,  and 
then  push  it — but  do  not  oblige  men  to 
change  their  religious  system  before  you 
have  a  good  one  to  offer  in  its  place.    He 
was  not  so  considerate  to  the  Presbyteri- 
ansy  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  fight 
on  the  subject  of  uniformity.    There  were 
not  many  bishops  who  acted  with  him,  but 
those  who  did  were  warmly  supported :  the 
authority  of  the  bishops'  courts  was  upheld, 
•Ten  in  their  contests  with  men  of  station, 
and  their  excommunications  backed  with 
sheriffs'  writs.    But  these  efforts  required 
sf  stematizingr  and  putting  on  a  firmer  basis, 
and  Strafford  entertained  a  project  for  in- 
vigoiating  Church    authority  in  Ireland, 
which,  had  there  been  time  to  realize  it, 
woald  have  made  a  most  sensible  change  in 
tiieposition  of  the  Church  in  that  country. 

Inre  Church  authority,  exercised  by 
die  Church  in  her  own  name,  and  by  her 
ewn  judges,  independent  of  all  state  alloy, 
Ihere  waa  none  then,  as  there  has  been 
■sne  since.  A  great  revolution  of  opinion 
hid  anfajected  and  tied  the  Church  to  state 
falerference,  and  the  only  question  with 
iurh  Churchmen  for  that  time,  as  practice 
Hmrmerai  was  how  to  get  the  state  on  the 
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side  of  the  Church ;  an  end  which  seemed 
most  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  throwing 
their  whole  weight  into  that  side  of  the 
scale,  that  power  in  the  state  which  favored 
her  pretensions.     The  common  law  had  in- 
herited a  strongErastian  bias  from  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  Keformation  era,  which  put 
it  in  opposition  to  such  claims;  the  law 
courts  persisted  in  revising  and  thwarting 
the  sentences  of  the  courts  ecclesiastical, 
and  a  deadly  feud  between  the  common 
lawyers  and  the  ecclesiastics  was  the  result. 
''The   Church,'^   said  Laud,  complaining 
bitterly  of  their  interference,  '*  is  so  bound 
up  in  the  forms  of  the  common  law,  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  me  or  for  any  man  to  do 
that  good  which  he  would,  or  is  bound  to 
do.    For  your  lordship  (Strafford)  sees,  no 
man  clearer,  that  they  who  have  gotten  so 
much  power  in  and  over  the  Church  will 
not  let  go  their  hold;  they  have  indeed 
fangs  with 'a  witness,  whatsoever  I   was 
once  said  in  a  paision  to  have."    The  roy- 
alty was  the  Church's  refuge  from  the 
common  law  and  the  Erastian  spirit  of  the 
day.    In  the  High  Commission  Court  and 
Star    Chamber    she    spoke    through    the 
Prince's  mouth,  and  we  may  add,  with  ef- 
fect— she  made  herself  odious  by  her  bold 
rebukes  of  the  vices  of  the  higher  classes : 
whatever  persons  may  say,  those  courts, 
mixed  and  anomalous  as  they  were,  assert- 
ed an  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  really 
told :  we  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of 
any  other  ecclesiastical  tribunal  since  the 
Reformation.    The  Church's  line  thus  new 
cessarily  set  up  the  Royalty  versus  the 
Common  Law ;  and  Strafford  sympathized 
entirely  with  it — "I  know  no  reason,"  he 
tells  Laud,  "  but  you  may  as  well  rule  the 
common  lawyers  in  England,  as  I  poor 
beagle  do  here  ;  and  yet  that  I  do  and  will 
do  in  all  that  concerns  my  master  at  the 
peril  of  my  head.    I  am  confident  that  the 
kin?  being  pleased  to  set  himself  in  this 
business,  is  able  by  his  wisdom  and  minis- 
ters to  carry  any  just  and  honorable  action 
through  all  imaginable  opposition,  for  real 
there  can  be  none  ;  that  to  start  aside  for 
such  panic  fears,  fantastic  apparitions  as  a 
Prynne  or  an  Elliot  shall  set  up,  were  the 
meanest  folly  in  the  whole  world ;  that  the 
debts  of  the  crown  being  taken  off,  you 
may  govern  as  you  please — and  that  it  is  a 
downright  peccatum  ex  te  Israel^  as  ever 
was,  if  this  be  not  effected  with  speed  and 
ease."    The  result  of  such  views  was  a  re- 
solution to  establish  a  High  Commission 
Court  in  Dublin,  to  exercise  supreme  autho- 
Irity  in  Irish  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  was 
never  fulfilled,  probably  because  he  thought 
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he  could  for  the  present  act  quite  as  adTan- 
tageously  for  the  Irish  Church,  hy  himself; 
and  it  simply  remains  a  record  of  his  inten- 
tion, which  we  want  in  order  to  complete 
consistently  the  plan  of  his  government 

Church  and  State  had  now  taken  a  fresh 
start ;  the  Church  had  risen  a  great  step 
ahove  puritanisra  within  and  oppression 
without ;  the  monarchy  had/acc J — nay  out- 
faced— ^the  nation.  What  a  strong  arm 
had  hegun,  a  strong  arm  must  carry  through, 
and  the  cause  which  rested  upon  the  lofty 
hut  intangible  support  of  a  commanding 
mind,  must  be  kept  up  by  the  same  influ- 
ence, ever  advancing,  never  flagging.  With 
something  of  the  spirit  of  that  exemplar  of 
chivalry,  cited  by  Don  Quixotte,  who  ran  tilt 
singly  at  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Sara- 
cens, or  of  the  Rhunic  demigod,  who  annual- 
ly hacked  the  Jotins  or  Giants  in  their  winter 
quarters,  Strafibrd  proceeded  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  proud  aristocracy'  of  Ireland. 

A  grand  project  for  the  increase  of  the 
king's  revenue  and  of  the  national  re- 
sources had  been  long  working  in  his 
mind ;  the  recovery,  viz.  of  a  portion  of 
the  royal  lands,  and  the  establishing  agri- 
cultural colonies  from  England  upon  them. 
Side  by  side  with  the  rise  of  the  monarchy 
went  national  improvement  (we  take  the 
word  in  its  modern  and  mercantile  sense) 
in  Strafford's  view :  to  separate  them  would 
be  simply  not  understanding  the  administra- 
tion of  one  who,  in  addition  to  being  roy- 
alist and  bigot,  was  as  ardent  and  scheming 
a  political  economist  as  was  ever  a  Pitt  or 
«  Huskisson,  a  Macculloch  or  Ricardo. 

Landed  property  at  this  time  throughout 
Ireland  was  generally  in  an  unsettled  state, 
having  so  frequently  in  recent  periods  of 
rebellion  and  anarchy  changed  hands ;  the 
royal  lands  especially,  tracts  extending 
over  the  whole  province  of  Connaught 
and  other  large  districts,  were  held  under 
an  ambiguous  and  obscure  title,  disputed 
between  the  -crown  and  the  occupants.  To 
take  one  instance :  the  whole  province  of 
Connaught  had  lapsed  by  confiscation  to 
the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  who 
granted  it  to  the  family  of  de  Burgh,  from 
which  by  the  marriage  of  Ann  de  Burgh 
into  the  House  of  York,  it  ultimately  re- 
turned to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  The  Irish  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  confirmed  the  crown  in  the 
right,  and  a  commission  appointed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  a  composition  with 
the  occupants  for  an  annual  rent  charge  in 
liea  of  the  old  fees.  An  interval  of  confu- 
sion and  rebellion  succeeded  \  and  an  ig- 
norant body  of  oommiasionersi  in  the  13th 
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of  James  I.,  cheated  into  the  belief  that 
Queen  Elizabeth's  arrangement,  instead  of 
being  merely  an  exchange  of  a  regular  for 
an  irregular  rent,  had  been  a  cession  of  the 
crown  right  of  property  altogether,  accept- 
ed the  farce  of  a  surrender  of  the  lands  to 
the  crown  from  the  occupants,  in  pretended 
humiliation  for  never  having  paid  the  rent 
charge,  and  then  reinstated  them  in  the 
ownership.  Strafford  denied  the  legality 
of  the  whole  transaction,  on  the  ground 
that  there  could  be  neither  surrenaer  nor 
restitution  of  a  title  which  had  never  been 
possessed.  The  occupants  themselves  con- 
fessed their  difficulties,  and  the  late  par* 
liament  had  petitioned  for  some  general 
measure  to  establish  defective  titles.  No- 
thing is  clearer,  we  think,  than  that  the 
crown  had  been  defrauded ;  at  the  same 
time  no  remedy  could  be  applied  which 
would  not  both  appear  and  be  severe.  It 
was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  either  way 
there  was  a  something  to  get  over ;  either 
great  injustice  to  be  tolerated,  or  an  un- 
scrupulous strength  of  arm  exerted  against 
it.  Strafibrd  chose  the  latter  alternative ; 
and  the  issue  of  the  late  session  had  es- 
tablished his  authority  sufficiently  to  war- 
rant his  commencing  without  delay. 

A  Commission  of  Plantations,  composed 
of  the  Lord-deputy  and  some  members  of 
the  council,  proceeded  to  take  the  round  of 
the  province  of  Connaught.  The  occasion 
first  brought  Strafiford  into  contact  with 
the  body  of  gentry  and  commonalty,  and 
sharply  tested  his  views  of  managing  the 
Irish  temper — "  good  words  "  for  some — 
^* sound  knocks  on  the  knuckles"  for 
others.  They  collected  a  grand  jury  in 
each  county,  and  proceeded  to  claim  a  ratifi- 
cation of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  The 
gentlemen  on  being  impanelled  were  in- 
formed that  the  case  before  them  was  irre- 
sistible, and  that  no  doubt  could  exist  in 
the  minds  of  reasonable  men  upon  it.  His 
majesty  was  in  fact  ^  indifferent  whether 
they  found  for  him  or  no,"  inasmuch  as  an 
ordinary  writ  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
which  had  only  to  be  moved  for  by  the  At- 
torney-General, would  instantly  give  him 
the  benefit  of  the  law  ;  but  out  of  his  high 
and  princely  consideration  for  his  subjects, 
he  wished  to  deal  thus  openly,  and  satisfy 
them  by  proof.  **And  there  I  left  them," 
says  Strafiford,  **  to  chant  together,  as  they 
call  it,  over  their  evidence."  The  counties 
of  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  Mayo  inatantiv 
found  a  title  for  the  king ;  and  StraflTordi 
who  always  proportioned  liia  civility  to  the 
lovalty  and  aubmiasion  of  the  partieB|  waa 
all  aweetneaa  and  gracoi  and  nuch  bowing 
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md  smiling  passed  between  him  and  the 
[ood  people  ofltoscoinniOD. 

Bui  Galway  presented  a  different  from 
Id  the  commission.  The  Lord  President 
if  this  couDty  was  Lord  St.  Albans  and 
ilantickard,  with  whom  Stratford  had  al- 
tiuiy  come  into  collision  on  the  question 
4  church  londs  ;  indeed  the  suit  was  pend- 
g  Dgainst  him  at  the  very  time  in  the 
Mtlc  Chamher.  As  proprietor  of  half  the 
wunty,  he  hod  a  preponderance  there, 
^bicb,  in  connection  with  his  office, 
Unounted  to  a  species  of  sovereignly ;  and 
16  was  the  head  o(  a  numerous  and  pow- 
irful  clan — every  body  in  Galway  was  a 
Jourke,  or  next  la  one.  The  sherifl'knew 
vhom  he  was  omoDgst,  end  packed  a  jury 
IKcordingly ;  and  Donellan,  the  Earl's  stew- 
nd,  had  made  all  arrangements  while  the 
lission  were  on  progress  to  them, 
whole  county,  on  Strafford's  entre, 
brietled  with  opposition,  and  on  the  day 
le  court  opening,  long  before  the  ver- 
,  Lord  Clanmorris,  nephew  of  Clan- 
ricknrd,  openly  exulted,  and  only  wished 
ffaat  Galway  had  come  first  in  the  list  of 
counties,  that  its  example  might  have  in- 
figoraled  the  others.  The  Bonrkes  dis- 
played the  utmost  contempt  for  the  for- 
BBllties  of  court.  Another  of  the  Earl's 
lephews,  "Richard  Bourke  of  Derrimach- 
,"  impudently  pulled  a  juror  by  the 
leeve  whom  Strofford  was  in  the  act  of  ad- 
ressing,  and  prevented  him  from  attend- 
ig>  The  result  of  course  corresponded. 
wnellan,  who  was  among  the  jury,  dictated 
he  verdict ;  the  rest  obeyed  order. 
Strafford's  measures  on  this  announce- 
JDenl  were  prompt,  vigorous,  and  complete, 
e  jurymen  were  summoned  to  the  Castle 
amber  to  answer  for  their  contumacy  ; 
he  sheriff  was  fined  a  thousand  pounds 
Di  packing  the  jury  j  the  squire  of  Derri- 
nachloglin  five  hundred.  Proclamatioti 
ims  made  in  the  king's  name,  inviting  all 
objects  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's  un- 
bubled  rights  ;  the  county  was  cleared  of 
be  Claniickard  retainers  ;  and  the  strong 
itrtB  of  Galway  and  Athonry  garrisoned 
vilh  the  king's  troops.  Galway  thus  left 
military  occupation,  the  commission 
lOTed  off  to  the  other  scenes  of  its  labors, 
Bvenlually  the  county  was  obliged  to  sub- 
igit  i  those  who  would  not  obey  the  pro- 
lamalion  lost,  some  a  third,  others  a  half 
f  their  estates,  and  the  king's  title  was 
iforced  by  writ  of  exchequer.  The  earl 
eil  not  long  after,  his  porly  declared  of  a 
token  heart,  in  consequence  of  these  pro- 
leedings, — "  at  the  ago" — Strafford  ngl  un- 
—wnably  put  in — "  of  leyenly." 


The  commission,  on  leaving  Galway,  pro* 
ceedcd  through  Monster  with  great  expe- 
dition and  success.  Strafford  experienced 
here,  as  he  had  in  Roscommon,  the  fld- 
vaniage  of  a  popular  manner  applied  to  the 
proper  persons.  At  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament a  young  peer  had  entered  the  house 
with  his  Bword,  contrary  to  the  express 
order  of  Stratford,  who  knew  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  Irish  enough  to  dislike  trust- 
ing them  with  weapons.  The  serjeant-at- 
arms  requested  to  have  it,  and  was  tuld 
that  if  he  had  it,  he  should  have  it  through 
his  body.  Strafford  sent  for  the  daring 
youth,  and  proceeded  to  interrogate  him 
fiercely.  The  young  peer  answered  him 
with  equal  spirit,  and  pointed  to  the  clause 
in  the  king's  writ  which  summoned  him  to 
parliament — "cinclum  cum gladio,''  or  "cubj 
citicturd  gladii."  This  was  jusi  the  be- 
havior to  take  Strafford:  he  conceived 
an  affection  for  young  Ormond  on  the  spot, 
mode  trial  of  him,  gave  him  promotion  and 
took  him  into  his  confidence.  The  Or- 
monds  possessed  an  extensive  and  prince- 
ly domain  in  Munster,  and  their  name 
ranked  with  the  noblest  in  Ireland.  The 
king's  title  laboring  under  some  difiiculties 
here,  the  young  head  of  the  family  came 
immediately  to  the  rescue,  and  he  and 
Strafford  together  carried  the  point  gal- 
lantly. The  lord  deputy  acknowledged 
with  warm  gratitude  in  his  despatches 
home  the  service  of  the  young  nobleman, 
afterwards  the  great  Ormond,  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland. 

By  the  successful  progress  of  this  com- 
mission, a  large  quantity  of  land — the  oc- 
cupiers being  generally  glad  to  compound 
with  a  fourth  part— returned  into  the  king's 
possession ;  and  Strafford  proceeded  to 
turn  it  to  its  designation.  He  had  carved 
out  a  weorisome  task  for  himself.  The 
transplanting  and  settlement  of  English 
colonists  was  a  slow  heavy  business,  & 
continual  drain  upon  him,  all  the  time  he 
was  in  Ireland.  He  had  his  heart,  how- 
ever, thoroughly  in  the  work,  and  watched 
-over  his  infant  colonies  with  an  almost 
parental  anxiety.  The  infusion  of  English 
enterprise  and  activity  into  Ireland  was  a 
favorite  object  which  he  cleaved  to,  to  the 
last,  in  spite  of  Irish  prejudice,  and  the  fee- 
ble support  of  (he  English  cabinet)  and  the 
plantations  of  Galway  had  made  consider- 
able advance  before  his  departure. 

The  commerce  and  trade  of  Ireland  came 
no  less  under  his  reforming  eye,  and  re> 
mnrkable  was  the  metamorphosis  which 
they  underwent.  Before  Strafford's  time 
the  couitlry  bad  no  mitiiufactures,  <  icept 
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an  inferior  coarse  woollen  one,  on  a  poor 
meagre  scale.  Alive  to  this  great  defi- 
ciency he  had  even  before  his  arrival  plan- 
ned and  matured  in  his  head  the  remedy 
for  it ;  it  was  at  Chester,  amid  the  noise 
and  hurry  of  his  first  embarkation  for  Dub- 
lin, that  he  penned  the  important  despatch 
which  originated  Irish  manufactures. 

His  line  was  bold.  The  woollen  manu- 
facture, though  tempting  as  a  foundation, 
ready  to  hand,  to  build  upon,  he  foresaw 
would  never  succeed,  as  it  would  bring  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  into  competition.  Eng- 
land  at  present  indraped  Irish  wools:  he 
would  not  deprive  her  of  the  advantage, 
and  benefit  one  portion  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  expense  of  another.  Consequently  a 
new  line  must  be  fixed  upon.  The  Irish  wo- 
men were  good  spinners,  the  Irish  a  fine 
soil  for  growing  fiax  ;  he  resolved  upon  and 
got  the  King's  approval  for  a  linen  trade. 

So  new  an  undertaking  required  an  ex- 
trordinary  start  to  set  it  going,  and  com- 
mend it  to  Irish  enterprise ;  the  best  re- 
commendation was  example :  Strafford  set 
up  a  manufactory  of  his  own,  and  became 
in  propria  persona  ihe  founder  of  the  illus- 
trious order  of  Irish  mill-owners.  Six 
looms,  with  workmen  for  them,  from  the 
Low  Countries,  procured  through  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bosweli,  the  English  agent,  were  the 
humble  commencement  of  the  scheme  ;  yet 
no  sooner  did  Strafibrd  see  his  little  mill 
at  work,  than  his  sanguine  spirit  leapt  to 
the  result.—"  We  shall  beat,"  he  said,  "  the 
Hollander  and  the  French  twenty  per  cent." 
The  cool  audacity  of  the  prophecy  is  amus- 
ingly characteristic  of.  the  man.  Never 
mind  how  extensive,  how  systematized, 
how  long  established,  the  two  master  linen 
trades  of  the  world  must  retire  and  hide 
their  diminished  heads  before  "me  and  my 
six  looms."  His  imagination  made  magi- 
cians of  his  half-dozen  Flemings,  endowed 
these  six  looms  with  miraculous  energy, 
and  saw  by  anticipation  from  their  prolific 
restless  sides,  bales,  mills,  and  warehouses, 
and  pushing  crowds  roll  in  living  tissue  over 
the  land.  The  following  year  he  purchased 
a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  flax-seed,  and 
enlarged  the  scale  of  his  exertions. — "  It 
will  be  the  greatest  enriching  of  this  king- 
dom that  ever  befell  it,"  he  writes  to  Bos- 
well  ;  and  the  event  has  corresponded. 

Schemes  of  equal  boldness  for  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  have  not,  amid  Eu- 
fopean  fluctuations,  had  the  same  perma- 
nence. The  great  maritime  power  of  the 
world  at  that  time  was  Spain :  large  and 
splendidly  equipped  fleets  annually  set  out 
from  her  ports  to  her  possessions  in  South 


America  and  th«  West  Indies;  the  lu- 
crative trade  of  victualling  them  was  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  Hamburg  mer- 
chants. Ireland  abounded  just  in  the  very 
articles  necessary  for  it — meat,  butter,  salt 
fish ;  droves  of  cattle  even  in  that  day  left 
its  rich  pastures  for  English  consumption. 
StraflTord  formed  the  scheme  of  robbing 
Hamburg  of  her  victualling  trade,  and  en- 
tered into  treaty  with  Seignior  Nichol- 
haldie,  one  of  his  catholic  majesty's  pro- 
vivadors  at  Hamburg,  for  its  transference 
to  Ireland.  Nicholhaldie  was  favorable, 
and  one  point  only  remained  to  be  attended 
to — an  important  one^  England  was  in  no 
good  odor  with  the  Spanish  nation ;  the 
Spanish  nation  still  less  with  England.  For 
the  latter  prejudice,  connected  as  it  was 
with  the  puritanical  feeling,  StraflTord  en- 
tertained suflScient  contempt ;  the  former, 
should  it  take  the  turn  of  impeding  the  re- 
gularity of  his  catholic  majesty's  payments 
for  Irish  produce,  was  regarded  with  more 
respect.  He  took  in  Signior  Nicholhaldie 
himself  as  a  partner  and  sharer  of  the  pro- 
fits, thus  securing  the  Irish  a  faithful  pay- 
master, in  fact,  making  them,  as  he  said, 
"  their  own  paymasters."  The  whole  ar- 
rangement was  concluded  before  he  had  set 
foot  in  Ireland. 

But  Straflbrd'schef-d'cBOvre  in  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  was  the  complete  re- 
form of  the  customs — immediately  a  re- 
venue measure  only,  ultimately  a  general 
commercial  one. 

The  customs  of  Ireland,  before  Straf- 
ford's time,  were  farmed  almost  exclusive- 
ly by  two  ladies  of  the  English  court,  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  Lady  Car- 
lisle :  they  produced  just  ^^12,000  per  an- 
num, and  the  Irish  council  assured  Straf- 
ford positively  and  dogmatically,  that  they 
could  not  be  made  to  produce  more,  and 
insisted,  as  people  obstinately  do,  on  the 
absolute  perfection  and  finality  of  a  palpa- 
bly grossly  bad  arrangement.  The  ladies 
were  difficult  also  to  manage,  and  could 
not  be  overruled  with  [Strafford's  usual 
high  hand.  Some  situations  inspire  pecu- 
liar pertinacity  on  pecuniary  matters,  and 
a  fashionable  dowager,  who  has  her  town 
establishment  and  rounds  of  parties  to  pro- 
vide for,  watches  her  source  of  income 
with  the  vigilance  of  a  half-pay  officer, 
and  the  dexterity  of  a  hackney-coachman. 
They  knew  the  value  of  their  patent  to 
Strafford,  and  stuck  out  for  high  compen- 
sation. At  last,  after  much  respectful  so* 
licitation,  and  much  backwards  and  for- 
wards debate,  a  capital  interest  in  one  of 
the  new  etown  ealateii  and  a  bribe  of 
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£8000,  purchased  Lady  Carlisle's  patent ; 
and  ample  equivalents  prevailed  upon  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham. 

Strafibrd,  now  master  of  the  customs, 
pat  them  up  to  competition  at  an  enormous- 
ly advanced  rent.  From  J£9500  a  year,  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham's  share  was  raised 
to  a  rent  of  £15,500,  the  payment  of  five- 
eighths  of  the  annual  proceeds  to  the  king, 
and  a  fine  of  £8000  besides.  But  compe- 
titors were  not  so  easy  to  find,  an  increased 
rent  could  only  be  met  by  an  increased  im- 
post, which  stood  a  chance  of  defeating  it- 
•elf,  by  lowering  the  consumption  of  the 
article.  The  undertaking  was  felt  to  be  a 
risk.  Two  men,  llenshaw  and  Williams, 
eame  forward,  but  Henshaw  died,  and  Wil- 
Hams  then  withdrew,  contenting  himself 
with  pressing  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  to  take  his 
place.  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  demanded  secu- 
rity ;  no  security  was  better  than  the  part- 
nership of  the  lord  deputy  himself ;  Straf- 
ford saw  the  necessity  of  giving  it  in  order 
to  prevent  the  scheme  from  falling,  and,  as 
he  had  before  turned  manufacturer,  headed 
the  new  revenue-farming  speculation.  It 
tamed  out  eventually  profitable,  and  Straf- 
ford was  of  course  accused  of  self-interest- 
ed motives.  He  gave  the  manly  straight-for- 
ward answer,  that  he  had  made  the  venture, 
and  had  a  right  to  success  ;  nor  is  there  the 
shadow  of  a  ground  for  attributing  to  him 
any  other  intention  in  the  matter  than  a 
strictly  public  spirited  one. 

From  the  immutable  £12,000  the  customs 
thus  rose  quickly  to  £40,000,  with  every 
prospect  of  continual  increase  as  old  farms 
fell  in.  The  tobacco  farm  of  £200  a  year 
expiring  was  put  up  for  £7000,  to  rise  in 
a  certain  time  to  £1*2,000  a  year ;  and  was 
taken,  when  every  one  else  declined,  by 
StraflTord  himself. 

Ab  augmented  revenue  was  not  allowed 
to  end  with  itself:  Strafibrd's  aim  was  by 
means  of  a  revenue  to  enlarge  commerce  ; 
by  means  of  an  enlarfired  commerce  to  in- 
crease revenue :  to  allow  what  was  collect- 
ed out  of  the  nation  to  transpire  through  the 
nation  again,  and  thence  recall  it  with  in- 
terest into  the  treasury.  The  national  re- 
sources woulJ  thus  pass  and  repass  through 
a  fructifying,  expanaing  process,  and  a  heal- 
thy ebb  and  flow  of  commercial  life  be 
produced. 

A  mint  was  the  most  efiectual  security 
for  this  appropriation  of  the  revenue,  con- 
verting it  at  once  into  Irish  coin  for  circu- 
lation through  the  country.  The  scarcity 
of  money  was  severely  felt  in  Ireland,  and 
Strafford,  before  completing  his  negocia- 
lioBS  for  the  Spanish  trade,  bad  bargained 
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with  the  English  cabinet  for  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  mint  to  convert  its  profits 
into  specie,  to  stay  in  the  country,  instead 
of  going  up  straight  for  absorption  in  the 
English  treasury.  A  constant  fight  went 
on  between  StraflTord  and  the  home  gov- 
ernment  on  this  point.  On  every  increase 
of  revenue  the  English  treasury  instinctive- 
ly opened  its  jaws  for  the  precious  morsel ; 
greediness  was  indeed  an  excusable  fault 
in  its  sad  necessities;  but  Strafford  was 
obstinate.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  he  said, 
allow  us  the  money  for  the  present :  Ireland 
wants  specie  :  it  is  necessary  for  her  com- 
merce, she  cannot  get  on  without  it :  only 
wait,  and  you  will  be  repaid  ten  times  over 
in  the  customs  that  an  improved  commerce 
will  bring  you ;  but  do  not  by  eagerly 
catching  at  the  seed,  forestall  the  harvest. 
The  home  government  sent  for  the  rents  of 
the  Londonderry  land,  and  Strafford  refused 
to  part  with  them  ;  the  home  government 
sent  a  second  time,  and  received  not  the 
money,  but  a  lecture  on  political  economy 
instead.  The  spare  corner  of  a  despatch 
ejaculated  *'  specie/'  and  the  merits  of  spe- 
cie were  again  and  again  dinned  into  their 
ears. 

What  is  so  striking  in  Strafford's  states- 
manship is  its  restless  salieucy,  elasticity, 
fecundity.  Spring  and  impulse  its  very 
state^  the  bent  bow  abhorred  quiescence ; 
design  advanced  beyond  itself,  and  sight 
saw  further  than  the  object.  One  thought 
was  the  parent  of  another ;  hint  swelled 
into  form  and  dimension,  scheme  developed 
scheme  ;  and  his  administration  shows  like 
a  good  composition  in  which  thought  flows 
and  expands  freely,  producing  a  harmoni- 
ous whole. 

Equally  striking  is  his  love  of  detail — 
no  taste  from  a  mere  hobby  with  him,  but 
an  accuracy  of  the  whole  eye.  The  acute 
glance  split  at  once  the  smooth  surface  into 
lines  and  sections,  details  pricked  their  way 
upwards,  and  the  vague  teemed  with  minute 
life  under  his  eye,  as  animalcules  multiply 
under  the  sunbeam.  A  court  ceremonial, 
a  table  of  revenue,  n  valuation  of  a  crown 
estate,  statistics,  estimates  of  wools,  wines, 
tobacco,  soap,  tallow — any  thing — had  each 
the  charm  of  a  hobby  for  him,  producing 
the  accurate  sum,  the  neat  ofificial  report. 
Your  hobby  and  your  details  are  what  give 
the  relish  and  wed  the  man  to  his  task : 
secret  of  depth  and  intensity,  source  of 
glow  and  richness,  from  the  temple  of  truth 
down  to  the  workshop,  from  the  laboratory 
to  the  farm-yard — mystic  bone,  gas,  and 
gallipot  inspire  the  philosopher ;  bright  har- 
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Ireland  was  Strafford's  hobby — a  work  and 
creation  he  felt  to  be  his  own,  as  it  rose  oat 
of  chaos  into  shape  before  him ;  he  felt  pa- 
rentally towards  his  child,  and  acted  the 
nurse  hanging  with  minute  attentions  about 
her  charge. 

A  universal  hobby  puts  a  man  in  a  philan- 
thropic but  not  very  easy  position.  Busi- 
ness increased  in  a  cubic  ratio  upon  Straf- 
ford, one  day's  work  was  the  seed  of  many 
more,  and  Ireland  with  her  parliament,  law, 
revenue,  manufactures,  commerce,  Church, 
elergy,  university,  spun  like  a  top  round 
and  round  in  his  brain,  till  the  constant 
whirl  would  have  dizzied  any  other  head 
than  his  own.  He  worked  like  a  horse,  like 
a  steam  engine ;  and  he  had  his  triumph. 
The  feeling  of  getting  things  done^  became 
an  intense  pleasure,  and  the  Ion?  laborious 
report  goes  off  with  an  ecstatic  jump  of  his 
pen — "  Deo  gratias  (to  Laud)  ;for  I  am  now 
at  the  end  of  all  your  letters.  0  quantam 
crowda^  quantam  pressa^  prof ecto  fere  meltavi 
pinque  meum — Ignoramuses  otm  wordsy  com" 
ing  piping  hot  from  Westminster  Hall :  you 
make  no  such  Latin  in  Oxford,e\ 

Strafford's  ffreat  experiment  had  now 
been  tried,  and  succeeded ;  and  in  one  part 
of  the  dominions,  at  any  rate,  a  lazy  timor- 
ous government  had  become  an  effective 
and  bold  one.  His  great  theory  and  beau 
ideal  of  a  popular  monarchy ^  a  monarchy 
that  did  its  work  and  looked  after  the  peo- 
ple, was  in  a  measure  fulfilled,  and  his  gov- 
ernment was  grateful  to  the  mass :  he  liked 
the  Irish,  notwithstanding  some  sharp  dicta; 
and  the  Irish  took  to  the  Lord  Deputy's 
bold,  frank  carriage,  which  set  off  the  bond 
fide  attention  to  their  interests.  The  peo- 
ple cheered  him  as  he  went  his  progress 
on  the  plantation  scheme,  because,  said 
Strafford,  they  were  better  off  than  they 
had  been  for  ages ;  and  felt  the  leniency  of 
the  royal  arm,  compared  with  "  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  petty  imperious  lords." 

There  was,  unfortunately,  another  class, 
the  oligarchy,  whom  Strafford  had  de- 
prived of  their  long  and  misused  sway. 
They  caballed,  whispered,  threatened,  and 
poisoned  the  public  mind  with  rumor  and 
misrepresentation  to  an  extent  which  no 
government,  that  valued  its  own  safety, 
could  overlook.  Strafford  resolved  to  make 
an  example  of  the  first  man  upon  whom  any 
overt  act  could  be  fixed  ;  and  if  the  claims 
of  expediency  and  justice  were  ever  com- 
pletely united,  they  were  in  the  man  who 
was  eventually  pitched  upon.  Of  mean 
condition,  to  begin  with,  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced by  low  industry,  and  servile  arts, 
to  an  ample  fortune,  a  title,  and  a  seat  in 
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the  privy  council.  Lord  Moontnorris  had 
played  with  impunity  towards  a  succession 
of  governments,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected, the  part  of  hypocrite,  scoundrel, 
and  traitor.  Deliberately  and  systematical- 
ly he  got  hold  of  the  deputy  on  his  arrival, 
crept  into  his  confidence,  corrupted  his  in- 
tegrity, wheedled  preferment  out  of  him 
during  his  administration,  and  then  accused 
him  on  his  retirement :  he  had  done  so  to- 
ward Lord  Chichester,  Lord  Grandison, 
and  Lord  Falkland ;  and  even  Clarendon, 
who  is  far  from  an  admirer  of  Strafford, 
and  allows  him  no  higher  motives  than 
those  of  individual  self-protection  in  this 
affair,  admits  that  "  either  the  deputy  of 
Ireland  must  destroy  my  Lord  Mountnor- 
ris,  whilst  he  continued  in  his  office,  or  else 
my  Lord  Mountnorris  must  destroy  the 
deputy  as  soon  as  his  commission  was  de- 
termined." Two  trifling,  but  characteristic 
occurrences  form  the  introduction  of  the 
story. 

On  a  review  day  in  Dublin,  Strafford  in- 
specting his  troop,  observed  on  officer 
named  Annesly  out  of  his  place,  disorder* 
ing  the  ranks,  and  rebuked  him.  Annesly, 
on  the  lord  deputy's  back  being  tamed, 
gave  vent  to  some  insolent,  jeering  expres- 
sions, which  were  heard.  Strafford,  not  a 
man  to  be  insulted,  especially  upon  military 
ground,  fode  back,  and,  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  field,  quietly  laying  his  cane  upon 
Annesly's  shoulders,  without  striking  him, 
informed  the  petulant  officer,  that  upon  any 
such  demonstration  occurring  again,  he 
should  ''  lay  him  on  the  pate."  The  Ther- 
sites  was  cowed,  and  the  act  of  contempt 
served  the  purpose  of  a  more  formal  punish- 
ment. 

But  Mr.  Annesly  was  once  more  destined 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  lord  deputy's 
cane.  Attending  upon  him  as  gentleman 
in  waiting,  he  let  a  stool  fall  upon  his  foot 
— his  gouty  foot,  and  Strafford,  in  a  moment 
of  irritation  from  the  pain,  struck  him. 
While  the  affair  was  fresh,  and  circulating 
rapidly.  Lord  Mountnorris  happened  to 
meet  a  large  party  at  the  table  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Loftus,  a  kindred  spirit  with 
himself,  and  mortal  enemy  of  Strafford.  A 
number  of  military  men  were  present, 
whose  feelings  would  be  naturally  excitable 
on  the  subject  of  the  harsh  or  contemptuous 
treatment  of  a  comrade:  the  troops  had 
not  yet  dispersed  from  their  late  meeting, 
and  still  crowded  Dublin  ;  an  inflammatory 
inuendo  would  spread  as  soon  as  uttered, 
and  take  effect  in  a  hundred  circles.  It  was 
in  such  a  scene  and  circumstances  that 
Lord  Mountnorris  ehoae  to  aay,  allodiDg  to 
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Annesly  letting  the  stool  fall^  that  perhaps 
it  was  done  in  revenge  for  that  public  af* 
front  that  my  lord  deputy  had  done  him 
peraonally  ;  btU  he  had  a  brother  who  would 
not  take  such  a  revenge^ — ^*'  who  would  not 
have  taken  such  a  blow,"  is  Clareudon's 
reading. 

This  speech  was  an  overt  act ;  and  Straf- 
ford, resolved  upon  producing  a  sensation, 
brought  down  the  whole  pomp  and  terror 
of  the  law  upon  the  speaker.  Mountnorris, 
as  an  officer  in  the  army,  came  under  mili* 
tary  law ;  the  articles  of  war  punished 
with  death  any  one  guilty  of  *^  words  likely 
to  breed  mutiny  in  the  army;"  a  court 
martial  met,  the  words  were  proved,  and 
Mountnorris  was  condemned  to  die. 

The  whole  proceeding  was  a  solemn 
farce,  meant  to  strike  terror  into  the  Irish 
disaffected.  Pomp  and  bombast  produced 
an  impression  upon  the  Irish;  Strafford 
made  plentiful  use  of  it  during  his  adminis- 
tration, and  now  wished  to  try  what  a  brist- 
ling, moustachioed  tribunal,  with  the  aid  of 
nodding  plume  and  dazzling  breastplate,  and 
the  clang  of  trumpets  could  do.  That  he 
never,  from  the  first,  had  the  smallest  idea 
of  putting  Mountnorris  to  death,  or  of  doing 
him  the  least  bodily  harm,  is  quite  certain ; 
and  it  is  a  simple  blunder  and  misunder- 
standing upon  such  a  supposition  to  ground, 
as  people  do,  a  solemn  charge  of  barbarity. 
All  the  advant&ge  that  was  taken  of  the 
sanguinary  sentence,  was  to  put  Mount- 
norris into  temporary  confinement,  from 
which  he  was  liberated  simply  with  the 
loss  of  office.  The  proceeding  humbled 
him  considerably ;  and  when  Strafford,  to 
prove  that  he  had  never  entertained  per- 
sonal animosity,  but  only  wished,  on  public 
grounds,  for  his  disconnection  with  the 
government,  offered  to  give  up  a  suit  pend- 
ing, against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
Mountnorris  acknowledged  the  generosity 
with  much  apparent  warmth.  And  the 
whole  affair  would  have  passed  off"  with  the 
news  of  the  day,  if  Pym  and  his  associates 
had  not  revived  it. 

The  hydra  of  the  council  board  had  not 
losl  its  productiveness.  The  celebrated 
ease  of  the  Chancellor  Loftus,  though  at 
first  sight  not  of  a  political,  but  personal 
bearing,  plainly  derived  its  deadliness  and 
sting  from  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  hos- 
tility which  Straffbrd^s  independent  gov- 
ernment had  opened  between  himself  and 
the  Irish  oligarchy. 

Sir  Edward  Loftus,  eldest  son  of  the 
chancellor,  was  married  to  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished birth,  and  large  fortune,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Francis  Butshe :  the  chancellor 
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had  bound  himself  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage to  meet  the  wealth  on  the  lady's 
side  with  a  handsome  settlement  on  his 
own,  but  afterwards  refused  to  fulfil  his 
agreement ;  and  the  case  came  before  the 
council  board.  The  council  decided  against 
him,  but  he  still  persisted  in  his  refusal : 
more  than  that,  the  lord  deputy  was  charg- 
ed with  being  the  secret  plaintifif  in  the 
case,  and  with  having  instigated  his  own 
servants  to  get  it  up.  Strafi!brd  denied  the 
charge,  and  the  chancellor  gave  him  the 
lie — '*  he  wished  to  God  he  had  not  found 
it  so."  Strafford  immediately  exerted  a 
power  which,  perhaps,  no  deputy  had  done 
before  him,  and  committed  the  lord  chan- 
cellor to  prison.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
personal  charge,  with  a  humble  apology, 
was  the  speedy  consequence ;  but  the  mo- 
ney still  stuck  to  the  chancellor's  purse. 
He  appealed  to  the  Star  Chamber :  the 
Star  Chamber  confirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  council  board. 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with 
this  case,  some  allusion  to  which,  in  justice 
to  StraflTord's  memory,  cannot  be  avoided. 
A  cloud  still  rests  upon  a  noble  character  ; 
and  the  contemporary  scandal  of  an  unlawful 
connection  of  Strafford  with  Lady  Loftus 
still  receives  credit. 

We  will  take  the  liberty  of  being  plain. 
Every  body  who  has  lived  in  the  world 
knows  that  this  is  just  the  subject,  above 
all  others,  upon  which  men  revel  in  whisper 
and  innuendo  at  their  neighbor's  expense. 
No  character  for  correctness,  or  even 
severity  of  life,  can  guard  the  man  com- 
pelled by  his  station  to  be  a  man  of  the 
world,  from  the  look,  the  sign,  the  insinu- 
ations,  developing  at  last  into  the  circum- 
stantial anecdote.  Rather  the  disagreeable 
fact,  that  he  is  better  than  his  neighbors, 
positively  elicits  this  mode  of  answer ;  and 
the  significant  shake  of  the  head,  and  the 
all-powerful  "  yes,  but — "  give  to  folly,  ill- 
nature,  or  pollution,  their  petty  triumph 
over  the  judge  who  unconsciously  awes 
them.  The  dialogue  in  *^  Measure  for 
Measure"  is  no  caricature  of  the  low  back- 
biting of  the  day  upon  this  very  subject ; 
and  we  know  that  circumstantial  stories, 
with  their  customary  got  up  show  of  evi- 
dence, impugn  the  morality  of  Charles  L 
and  George  HI.  The  whole  life — laborious, 
severe,  rigidly  abstemious — of  StrafiTord, 
even  the  grave  step  and  melancholy  coun- 
tenance, were  a  hint  to  the  busy  tongue  to 
pare  him  down  to  the  measure  of  ordinary 
men ;  and  he  had  the  misfortune,  we  may 
add,  of  living  when  veracity  in  the  nation 
WAS  at  a  low  ebb,  i.  e.,  when  puritanism 
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was  on  the  ascendant.  Though  every  hu- 
man  jaw  were  an  oracle,  and  imbecile  cre- 
dulity a  law  of  nature,  sense  and  instinct 
would  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  menda- 
city of  the  puritans.  We  need  only  men- 
tion, as  a  sample,  that  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioner Baillie  accounts  for  Strafford's  emo- 
tions, in  his  last  speech,  at  the  thought  of 
his  deceased  wife,  by  a  story  in  general 
circulation,  that  he  had  killed  her;  that 
finding,  on  returning  home  late  one  night,  a 
letter  from  his  mistress  on  the  table,  which 
'she  had  opened,  he  Immediately  struck  her 
on  the  breast  with  n  fury  which  caused  her 
death.  The  circumstantial  lie  lived,  and 
received  only  the  other  day  its  complete 
contradiction  from  the  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic biographer  of  Strafibrd  in  Lardner's 
Encyclopedia. 

The  scandal  of  Strafford's  connexion  with 
Lady  Loftus  would  not  in  fact  demand  an 
answer,  were  it  not  adopted  by  Clarendon. 
That  writer,  knowing  nothing  of  Strafford 
personally,  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  he 
had  his  amours  as  aU  gentlemen  had,  and 
such  as  he.  Clarendon  himself,  with  '^a 
pickthank  chuckle  of  old  good  humor," 
freely  confesses  to,  inserts  it  simply  as  he 
finds  it,  not  aiming  at  being  any  thing  more 
than  the  reflection  of  the  talk  of  the  day. 
Wi^h  respect  to  the  only  evidence  referred 
to — ^'  certain  letters  of  great  familiarity  and 
affection,  and  others  of  passion,'*  to  the 
lady,  which  were  read  at  the  trial — we  need 
only  say  that  Strafford  certainly  does  speak 
of  her  in  his  correspondence  with  great 
affection,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  language 
which  utterly  repels  the  notion  of  a  sen- 
sual adulterous  love — lofty,  ethical,  and  re- 
fined. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  that 
pure  high-principled  person,  that  model  of 
correct  feeling  was  his  mistress.  His  style 
always  tended  to  the  high-flown  and  intense, 
and  his  letters  to  Lady  Loftus  doubtless  par- 
took of  it — but  to  a  loose  man's  loose  in- 
terpretation of  them,  we  need  only  say — 
honi  soitqui  mal  ypense.  The  authority  of 
Clarendon's  name,  however,  is  the  ground 
on  which  the  case  against  Strafford  rests. 

On  the  other  hand — not  alluding  specifi- 
cally to  this  case,  but  replying  to  the  charge 
of  incontinence  universally — which  is 
more  important  still — a  dear  intimate  friend 
and  constant  adviser,  who  clung  to  Strafford 
through  life,  lived  at  his  side,  saw  more  of 
him  than  any  other  man  in  the  world  did, 
and  whose  love  had  thoroughly  conquered 
that  disguise  which  keeps  one  man's  heart 
a  stranger  to  another — ^the  affectionate  and 
religious  Sir  George  Radcliffe  comes  for- 
ward to  inform  as  that  Strafford  had  often 


had  conversations  of  the  most  private  na- 
ture with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  the  state  of  his  own  soul  $  but  on  two 
occasions  especially  :  one  when  in  the  deep- 
est agonv  of  mind  on  the  death  of  bis 
second  wife.  Sir  George  never  left  him  day 
or  night,  for  several  days :  another  on  a 
Good  Friday  in  Dublin,  when  Strafford  was 
preparing  himself  for  his  Easter  commun- 
ion. On  both  these  occasions  Radcliffe 
thought  his  friend  had  unfolded  all  his  heart  f 
but  on  neither  did  he  allude  to  this  particu- 
lar sin.  Now  this  was  not  a  subject  which 
in  a  serious  and  religious  commanicatioB 
between  one  man  and  another  need  have 
been  omitted :  it  is  a  common  sin  of  the 
higher  classes  at  all  times ;  it  was  a  com- 
mon sin  of  that  day ;  why  should  Strafford 
have  concealed  it  from  his  confessor  if  be 
had  been  guilty  of  it  %  disguise  to  one  to 
whom  he  professed  openness,  was  not  part 
of  his  character.  So  thought  Sir)  Greorge 
Radcliffe,  and  he  ssid — *'  at  both  these  timet 
I  received  such  satisfaction  as  left  no  seruplt 
with  me  at  all,  but  much  assurance  of  his  cms* 
r%.*' — This  was  written  after  Straffovd's 
death. 

We  may  observe  here  that  while  tbeab* 
sence  of  all  allusion  stamps  the  Loftus  case 
with  insignificance,  the  general  defence 
completely  covers  it.  Radcliffe  was  in 
Dublin,  close  to  Strafford  at  the  time  ;  he 
could  not  have  avoided  a  glimpse,  a  suspi- 
cion of  such  a  connection,  hsd  it  been  going 
on :  even  had  he,  a  thousand  malicious  eyes 
would  have  seen,  and  could  have  certified 
it  to  him.  Strafford,  moreover,  was  recent- 
ly married  again,  to  a  lady  for  whom  he  felt 
and  expressed  all  the  fondest  feelings  of  a 
husband.  Whatever  the  reader  may  think 
of  these  arguments,  we  do  ask  him  not  to 
think  a  story  indestructible  because  it  is  in 
books.  Many  a  time  has  a  bullying  fiction 
got  possession  of  history,  and  hectored  and 
stalked  over  the  ground,  when  a  look  has 
afterwards  sent  the  coward  scampering  to 
native  Orcus,  and  the  realms  of  smoke. 

On  another  point,  however,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  justify  Strafford.  He  was  ob- 
viously not  so  careful  as  he  ought  to  have 
been,  to  avoid  the  appearance  and  reputation 
of  a  man  of  gallantry ;  and  he  did  not  do 
himself  justice  by  encouraging  a  lax  set  of 
cavalier  acquaintances,  with  whom  he  had 
nothing  in  common,  but  a  taste  for  the  hu- 
morous, and  hatred  of  the  puritans.  It  is 
annoying  to  see  the  free  and  easy  tone 
which  Lord  Conway,  quite  a  representative 
of  this  class,  assumes  to  him.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  plain  that  these  men  were  proud 
of  their  great  acquaintance,  and  naturaDy 


ide  Bi  much  of  it  as  tbey  could.  And 
■ome  eonaideralion  is  due  to  Strafford  if 
tlie  midst  of  toil  and  care,  he  Tound  relief 
ID  nti  acquaintance  who  tickled  bia  love  of 
tbe  ridiculous  wilb  amueJng  Icilera  of  court 
neivs-  Radclifle  probably  alludes  to  such 
features  of  Strafford,  when  he  says, — "1 
knew  his  ways  long  and  intimately,  t 
ihoagb  I  cannot  clear  him  from  all  frailti 
(for  tvbo  can  even  justify  the  most  innocent 
man,)  yet  1  must  give  him  the  testimony  of 
eonscicDliouBness  in  bis  ways,  that  he  kepi 
bimseir  from  gross  sins,  and  endeavored  to 
approve  himself  tatber  unto  God  than  unto 
.  to  be  religious  inwardly  and  in  truth, 
rather  than  outwardly  and  in  show."  Every 
body  knows  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
nservu  ond  disguise  on  this  subject  to  thi 
■rorldat  large.  Straflbrd,  it  is  plain,  bai 
h  more  religion  all  along,  than  other: 
Miought  or  than  be  cared  to  be  known — i 
wan  of  the  world  externally,  while  he  main 
tkined  a  bigb  Mandard  within. 

We  return  to  our  history.  Had  opposi 
tion  from  the  men  of  power  in  Ireland  beei 
ftll  (hat  Straflbrd  had  to  bear,  be  woulc 
bave  been  comparatively  at  ense.  What 
teally  touched  bim,  and  went  to  his  heart, 
ihe  coldness  and  distrust  of  the  home 
rnmenl. 

nidst  a  variety  of  Slraflbrdian  maxims 
Iwo  are  conspicuous :  one  was,  that  a  min- 
ister, in  order  to  effect  bis  object,  ought  to 
'he  entirely  trusted  by  his  king.  It  was  ab- 
Mird  to  think  that  the  political  machine 
«oald  work  without  singleness  of  impetus, 
onity  of  action.  The  other  was,  that 
^  minister  in  this  fortunate  position,  ought 
to  be  ready  to  pay  for  it  with  his  head. 
tTbcM  two  maxims  were  his  north  and  south 
Itoles  of  the  ministerial  sphere,  and  it  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  be  should  have 
realized  the  severe,  without  having  benefit- 
ed by  the  advantageous  one. 

Of  the  members  of  Charles  I.'s  cabinet, 
Lord  Cottington,  Lord  Holland,  and  Sir 
~  cis  Windehank  had  positively  hostile 
lieeling  to  Strafford, — especially  the  first 
flamed,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  deep- 
i(t  counter  of  the  three.  The  foe  withm 
Ibe  camp  is  of  course  the  most  formidable, 
jud  the  profound  dissembler,  the  cool, 
cleady,  watchful  Cottington,  made  no  agree- 
able rival  at  bead  quarters  for  n  distant  de- 
raty  to  cope  with.  Strafford  felt  him  all 
}ong  a  thorn  in  his  side,  and  the  disdain 
if  the  genuine  statesman  for  a  mere  court 
Btriguer, — for  "my  Don  with  bin  whis- 
*rs/'  (allusive  to  CoHington's  disgraceful 
Ipaoish  proceeding*,) — the  adept  in  "  mak- 
Dg  of  lege  to  fair  ladies,"   was  mingled 
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with  a  sort  of  fear  of  the  power  of  a  wily 
narrow  mind  in  its  own  sphere.  The  rest, 
including  secretary  Coke,  with  whom  be 
seems  to  have  been  on  even  friendly  terms, 
were  men  of  no  particular  talent,  or  influ- 
ence, and  did  not  press  the  scale  either 
way.  One  and  one  only,  his  dear  friend 
Laud,  stuck  to  him  and  fought  his  battles 
through  thick  and  thin.  Laud,  singly  and 
solely,  opposed  to  the  whole  influence  or 
the  indifference  of  the  English  cabinet, 
kept  him  in  office  from  the  Grst;  Strafford 
would  not  have  been  a  month  in  Ireland 
but  for  bim. 

But  Strafford  felt  the  most  deeply,  the 
most  unkindly,  the  coldness  of  the  king 
himself.       His     personal     attachment    to 
Charles  was  of  that  peculiarly  affectionate 
kind,  which  often  marks  the  intercourse  of 
the  strong  mind  with  the  amiable  weaker 
one.      Charles   had  powers   of  attraction 
which  should  have  quite  made  up  for  hie 
want  of  statesmanship.     The  countenance 
of  calm  beauty  and  benign  grace,  the  tem- 
per of  sweetness,  the  mild  but  kingly  man- 
ner, the   incomparable  finish,  had  imoged 
themselves  indelibly  upon  his   minister's 
mind  ;  and  could  he  have  got  rid  of  his 
fears,  and  trusted  this  one  guide,  h.e  waa 
safe  :  his  high-mettled  charger  would  have 
carried  him   over   all    the  Fyms  and   the 
Hampdens   right   speedily.      A    man  who 
could  command  the  devotion  nf  a  Sltnfford, 
?ss  no  contemplihle  monarch.    But  a  weak, 
morous,  disappointing  politician  he  was; 
nd  Strafford  was  always  uncertain  and  ud* 
easy  about  him.     In  vain  did  Loud  argue 
he  council  board,  in  vain  after  every  ar- 
!  of  the  Irish   couriers,  was  the  Archi' 
episcopal  barge  seen  to  crossover  to  West- 
nJnster,  and  return  when  some  hours  were 
pen).     It  was  Strafford's  misfortune,  (they 
are  the  remarkable  words  of  the  primate 
self,)   10    serve    n   mild    and    gracious 
prince,  who  knew  not  how  to  be  or  Co  be  madt 
great.      Charles  was  afraid  of  the  power 
Hicb  his  own  fascinations  had  raised,  and 
I  that  Laud  could  do  was  barely  to  keep 
e  bold  minister  in  oflice. 
Moreover,  men  ore  generally  influenced 
their  political  views  by  their  own  par- 
lular  art  or  skill,  by  what  they  know  they 
n  do  well.     Charles  had  really  a  talent 
r  keeping  men  together,  and  he  took  that 
le  ;    instead  of  choosing  which  side  to 
ke,  be  applied  himself  to  keeping  a  di- 
vided cabinet  going.     And  to  the  credit  of 
act,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  it 
where  others  would  have  failed.     But  what 
was  the  good  of  it  when  it  was  donel 
What  was  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
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{arty  of  Thorough,  and  the  party  of  the 
tady  Mora  looking  hlack  at  each  other  at 
the  same  board  1  Far  better  would  it  have 
been  to  let  the  discordant  compound  blow 
up  of  itself,  and  leave  a  clear  atmosphere 
to  breathe  in. 

As  it  was,  Charles's  government  con- 
tracted all  the  odium  of  a  rigorous,  with 
none  of  the  advantages  of  a  strict  policy  : 
it  had  just  courage  enough  to  show  its 
teeth  and  no  more  ;  it  betrayed  its  inclina- 
tions, and  no  thanks  to  you,  thought  the 
popular  party,  for  not  executing  them ;  we 
see  the  virulence  of  your  intentions  not- 
withstanding the  poverty  of  your  acts,  and 
we  hate  your  malice  none  the  less  for  your 
cowardice.  The  puritan  faction  never  real- 
ly felt  the  force  of  a  well  sustained  crushing 
line  of  attack,  and  the  irregular  sally,  and 
occasional  sharp  blow,  were  paralyzed  by 
some  mixture  of  weakness,  which  convert- 
ed the  severity  into  a  stimulus  ^  and  en- 
couragement. The  puritans  only  preached 
and  scribbled,  reviled  and  pamphleteered 
the  more,  and  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
under  a  relaxed  government,  without  hav- 
ing one  bit  of  their  rancor  and  insolence 
softened.  Laud  saw  all  this  with  disgust 
and  impatience  go  on  under  his  eyes,  him- 
self unable  to  stop  it,  or  to  put  more  nerve 
and  spirit  into  Charles,  than  Charles  was 
capable  of  receiving.  He  forced  the  coun- 
cil indeed  to  inflict  punishment  on  Prynne, 
Burton  and  Bastwick, — '*but  what  think 
you  of  Thorough,"  he  writes  immediately 
after  it  to  Strafford, "  what  think  you  of  Tho- 
rough when  there  can  be  such  slips  in  bu- 
siness of  consequence  1  What  say  you  to 
it,  that  Prynne  and  his  fellows  should  be 
suffered  to  talk  what  they  pleased  while 
they  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  win  acclama- 
tions from  the  people  1  The  triumviri  will 
be  far  enough  from  being  kept  dark.  It  is 
true  that  some  men  speak  as  your  lordship 
writes, — but  when  any  thing  comes  to  be 
acted  against  them,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
done,  nor  shall  I  ever  live  to  see  it  other- 
wise." Prynne  was  publicly  f^ted  by  the 
corporation  of  Chester  on  his  way  to  Car- 
narvon castle ;  and  all  three  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  in  open  day  the  full  honors  of 
martyrdom  which  their  party  paid  them. 
"Strange  indeed,"  observes  Strafford,  "to 
see  the  phrenzy  which  possesseth  the  vul- 
gar now-a-days,  that  the  just  chastisement 
of  a  state  should  produce  greater  estima- 
tion to  persons  of  no  consideration,  than 
the  highest  employments  for  others  of  un- 
spotted conversation,  eminent  virtues,  and 
deepest  knowledge — a  grievous  and  over- 
spreading leprosy,  not  fitted  for  the  hand 
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of  every  physician ;  the  cure,  under  God, 
must  be  wrought  by  one  Escnlapius  alone. 
Less  than  Thorough  will  not  overcome  it ; 
there  is  a  cancerous  malifirnity  in  it,  which 
must  be  cut  forth,  which  long  since  reject- 
ed all  other  means,  and  therefore  to  God 
and  him  1  leave  it."  And  so  with  the  re- 
commendation, that  Hampden  and  the  bro- 
therhood should  be  well  whipped  into  their 
right  wits,  and  putting  the  rod  into  the 
Archbishop's  hands,  he  ends  his  advice  on 
English  affairs, — "send  for  your  chimney 
sweeper  of  Oxford,  who  will  sing  you  a 
song  made  of  one  Bond,  a  schoolmaster  of 
St.  PauPs,  and  withal  show  yon  how  to 
jerk,  to  temper  the  voice,  to  g^aide  the 
hand,  to  lay  on  the  rod  excellently,  (sure  I 
am  he  made  me  laugh  heartily  when  I  was 
there  last :)  the  chancellor  of  the  universi- 
ty might  with  a  word  bring  him  up  to  yoor 
lordship  at  Lambeth, — and  then  for  Mr. 
Hampden  and  Mr.  Bond,"  &e.|  &c.  Land 
was  too  melancholy  to  joke  :  I  haye  given 
up,  he  says,  as  if  his  view  was  made  up,  / 
have  given  up  expecting  of  Thorough. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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The  following  verses  were  circulated  in  Caatoa,  hi  IStO;  Iht 
translation  appeared  in  tlie  Canton  JUfiMUr  i — 

Human  affairs  are  maltifarious  and  endless. 

The  cause  of  the  calamities  of  China  arise  from 
the  ocean  smoke* 

Which  the  foreigners  have  schemed  to  exchange 
for  the  precious  commodities  of  themidle  and  flow* 
ery  land. 

The  ruin  to  the  nation  and  injury  to  the  people 
words  cannot  express. 

The  noble  Lin  received  the  imperial  commands 
to  drive  it  out ; 

A  supereminent  worthy,  devoted  to  his  comitry, 
and  loving  the  people  ; 

But  before  his  laborious  efforts  had  obtained  the 
victory,  he  was  dismissed  ] 

Cringing,  seditious  flatterers,  and  traitorioos 
statesmen,  forwarded  confused  reports, 

And  the  partial  Keshen  came  to  the  province  of 
Yu6 

To  ruin  the  faithful  and  good,  who  reside  on  the 
borders. 

At  the  present  time,  if  there  were  a  will  to  em* 
battle  the  troops. 

How  would  the  barbarous  foreigners  dare  to  ad- 
vance ! 

But  he  has  no  heart  to  establish  plans  for  tlie 
leaders  and  troops  to  do  battle ; 

His  thoughts  are  only  bent  on  the  selfish  receiT- 
ing  of  bribes; 

He,  taking  advantage  of  changing  circumstances, 
seeks  for  concord  by  dividing  the  land ; 

But  neither  the  military  nor  the  people  will  sub- 
mit, and  his  words  will  be  vain  and  empty. 

Were  the  emperor  to  restore  the  noble  Lin  to  of* 
fice, 

The  barbarous  foreigners  would  bow  their  heads 
to  the  dust,  and  give  thanks  to  the  oxirrs  kMnmuA 
•  Opium.  t  The  taip*'"— » 
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From  Banllsr'*  MUciUmij. 


Keamck,  14  Nov.  1829. 

it  yoD  BO  many  yean 
ago  of  John  Bampfylde,  as  collected  from  Jack- 
BOD  of  Exeter,  in  converestion,  ia  ai  your  B«r 
vice  for  any  use  which  you  may  be  inclined  in 
make  of  iL  I  am  pleased  to  find  thai  you  should 
think  it  worthy  of  remembrance  and  of  preBcrv- 
ation.  Your  whole  letter,  indeed,  would  have 
been  to  me  ai  entirely  pleaBiag  as  it  Is  full  of 
interefllinz  information,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tone  in  which  you  apeak  of  vouraelfand  of  your 
own  laborB.  That  you  misfit  have  taken  a  njgli 
place  among  En^iah  poela  had  you  receivi^d 
the  early  encoura^ment  which  ought  to  have 
been  given,  and  had  you  aubmiiied  to  that  pa- 
tient ubor,  without  which  no  great  work  can  be 
accomj^hed,  I  do  not  doabt:  for  1  know  not 
any  poem  in  any  language  more  beautifully  ini- 
agmative  than  your  sonnet  upon  Silence  ami 
Echo.    CircumatanceB  have  lea  you  lo  raiae  fnr 

iouraeir  a  dialingoished  reputation  in  another 
ranch  of  literature,  in  itaelTof  a  very  inlerett- 
ins  kind.  No  other  person,  I  believe,  haa  con- 
tributed BO  largely  and  ho  well  to  the  materiatii 
for  a  literary  history  of  England.  And  thia,  ns 
it  is  a  lasting  benefit,  will  draw  after  it  a  lasting 
remembrance.  I  have  profited,  and  hope  to  pro- 
fit more,  by  these  your  labora,  to  which  in  doe 
time  I  shall  make  my  thankful  and  respectful 
acknowledgmenta.  Your  edition  of  "  CollinB'b 
Peerage"  I  have  never  chanced  to  lee ;  but  I 
have  heard  it  ao spoken  orinvarioasquarteranK 
to  aatiBfy  me  that  you  have  brousht  to  thnt 
branch  of  our  antiquities  also  the  feeling  of  a 
poet  aa  well  aa  the  diligence  ofa  genealogisL 

You  have  done  much.  Sir  Egerton,  for  which 
4to  be  remembered,  far  more  than  many  of  your 
'flourishing  coniemporariea,  whoae  reputations 
will  fade  as  rapidly  as  they  have  flourlsheil. 
And,  if  you  have  fallen  short  of  yourown  youth- 
ful aBpiratioDa,  who  is  there  that  has  not,  ifhe 
aspired  at  any  thing  generous  1  Who  that  can 
afford  to  compare  what  he  haa  done  with  whni 
it  was  once  hia  ambition  and  hia  hope  to  do  ? 
Orey  hairs  bring  with  them  little  wisdom,  ii' 
ifaey  do  not  bring  tliia  sense  of  humiliaiioa. 

My  paper  upon  Hayley.  in  the  Quarterlv. 
(No.  62,)  was  so  offensive  to  Mr.  GifTord,  thi'i( 
after  it  was  printed  he  withheld  it  from  two  sue- 
eesaive  numbera ;  and  ifhe  had  not  then  ceased 
to  be  editor,  and  had  jwraisted  in  withholding 
it,  1  ahouldjirobably  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Review.  There  neither  waa  nor  could  be  any 
reason  for  this,  but  that  he  could  not  bear  to  set 
Hayley  spoken  of  with  decent  ri^specL  Poor 
aifford  used  to  say  that  1  was  not  <^well  afieci- 
ed"  to  the  Review,  because  I  protested  from 
(bis. 

Your  letter  contains  many  interesting  parti- 
mlars  whieh  were  new  to  me,  and  some  names 
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ed.  Mo«e8Mendez,ifmy  memory  does  not  de- 
ceive me,  published  a  collection  of  poems  by 
various  autnors,  in  one  volume,  which  1  have 
Been  bound  uniformly  with  Dodaley  and  Pearch. 
I  have  now  upon  my  shelves  (a  schoolbov  pur- 
chase) "The  Loves  of  Othniel  and  Acnsah," 
translated  from  the  Chaldee  (2  vols.  1769),  of 
which  the  preface  says  that  the  first  book  waa 

tnuulated  by  Mr.  M...s  M....Z,  the  former 
posseBMroflhe  (pretended)  MSS.,andthatthe 
rest  had  been  pursued  amidst  the  vexations  of  a 
very  troublesome  employment,  increased  by  dis- 
appoiutmenifl  from  pretended  friendBbips.  Tha 
author  was  probably  a  Jew. 

LBTTGB  II. 
Lsrd  Back  hunt  .—Sir  Philip  S  idney, —Fielding.— 
TheEvBDBBliOBlg.- Qoodilerl— D'Inaeli.— Wi- 
iber.— DBTBRBni .— Ric  hBrdaon'aPortrail .— Jeto  - 
my  Benthsmiiei.— Romilly.— Sit  Edward  Dar- 
in g. — 8 iinioiuli. — Unpubliahed  Btanzai. 

Kumck,  8  April,  183a 

Mr  DEAR  BIB : 

I  reply  thus  immediately  lo  your  very  inter- 
esting, and,  indeed,  affecting  letter,  that  I  may 
endeavor  in  writing  (were  it  possible,  I  would, 
williuKly,  in  person)  to  assist  you  in  beguiling 
some  little  portion  of  your  wearying  confine- 
ment. The  severe  pain  which  you  were  sufier- 
ig  indicated  T  suppose  a  gathering  in  the  part 
originally  affected,  from  which  a  discharge, 
though  it  leave  you  greatly  eshauated,  may,  I 
hope  and  trust,  give  permanent  relief.  There 
ia  a  via  vita,  on  which  much  reliance  may  be 
placed,  in  an  unconquerable  spirit  like  yours. 

Lora  Buckhurst  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  im- 
mediate father-in- verse  of  Spenser;  he  was  by 
far  the  greatest  and  (which  is  not  always,  nor 
even  often  a  necessary  result,)  the  most  influen- 
tial poet  of  his  generation.  But  he  is  included 
in  Warton'a  History ;  and  my  agreement  with 
Longman  is,  that  I  may  embody  these  lives 
hereafter  in  my  intended  continuation  of  War- 
ton's  work,  should  I  live  to  undertake  it  Berioua- 
ly.  From  my  very  boyhood,  when  I  first  read 
tne  Arcadia,  in  Hrs.  Stanley's  modernization  of 
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Arcadia,  in  Hrs.  Stanley's 

\  Iney  look  possession  of  my  imagination. 

that  I  like  the  l>ook  the  better,  just  in  nro- 

ihe  had  worsened  It,  for  his  own  lan- 


cuinn  niucn  wcrn  new  lu  me,  aaa  Bume  names    iroia  iiia  mcmn,  in  wnicu  uicrc  is  scBrcei 

which  I  had  not  before  heard,  or  not  remember- 1  a  redeeming  line,  Ibongh^  ar  eipresnoii. 


iiliicult  to  me,  who  had  read  Shakspeare,  and 
B.  and  Fletcher,  as  soon  as  I  could  understand 
enough  of  them  to  follow  the  story  of  their  plays: 
but  she  had  thrown  away  the  pastoral  parts,  and 
Ihe  miserable  metre  with  which  those  ports  are 
encumbered ;  and,  therefore,  I  bad  nothing  to 
interropl  my  enjoyment  of  the  romance.  Spen- 
aer  afterwards  Increased  my  veneration  for  Sid- 
ney }  and  PenahurBt,  where  I  first  saw  it  ^in 
1791)  was  the  holieat  ground  I  had  ever  vis- 
ited. 
Forty  years  have  not  abated  my  love  and 

inernlion  for  Sydney.  1  do  not  remember  any. 
lihaiacter  more  nearly  without  reproach.  His 
prose  isfuU  of  poetry,  and  there  are  very  fine 
passages  among  his  poems,  distinguishing  them 
from  his  metres,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  even 
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I  was  introduced  one  day,  in  St  James's  Park, 
to  the  Fielding  of  whom  you  gave  me  so  lively 
an  anecdote.  He  was  then  a  fine  old  man, 
though  visibly  shaken  by  time.  He  received 
me  in  a  manner  which  had  much  of  old  courtesy 
about  it ;  and  I  looked  at  him  with  great  inter- 
est, for  his  fhther's  sake.  This  must  have  been 
in  1817.  The  year  afterwards  a  book  was  sent 
me  with  this  title,  ^^  Eternal  Punishment  proved 
to  be  not  suffering,  but  privation,  and  Immor- 
tality dependent  on  Spiritual  Regeneration;  by 
a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England."  There 
came  a  letter  with  it,  in  which  the  author,  (James 
Fontaine,)  supposing  me  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Fieldmg,  spoke  of  him  as  his  friend, 
and  as  holding  the  opinions  which  were  main- 
tained in  this  booL  And  I  heard  afterwards, 
from  the  friend  who  had  introduced  me  to  him, 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  some 
peculiar  religious  notions,  and  that  something 
like  enthusiasm  was  imputed  to  him, — which, 
judging  from  the  book,  could  only  have  been  by 
persons  who  had  bestowed  no  serious  thought 
themselves  upon  the  most  serious  of  all  subjects ; 
for  Fontaine,  (though  far  from  an  able  writer*) 
as  a  very  sober  and  deliberate  judgment,  estab- 
lished, upon  scriptural  grounds,  the  only  doc- 
trine in  which  the  heait  and  understanding  can 
fully  acquiesce,  and  which  clearly  vindicates 
the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Fielding,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  avoided  those  errors  into  which 
men  so  frequently  fall,  when  they  begui  ear- 
nestly to  look  beyond  the  mortal  state.  Mr. 
Park  will  not  have  avoided  them  if  he  has  got 
among  the  Evangelicals,  who,  as  a  body,  bring 
both  by  their  tenets  and  practices,  a  reproach 
upon  Christianity.  The  volume  which  he  sent 
you,  and  which  missed  its  way,  was  probably 
his  "Morning  Thoughts  and  Midnight  Mus- 
ings." There  are  some  very  affecting  pieces  in 
it, — the  best  he  ever  wrote. 

I  will  ask  Quillinan  to  look  at  the  notes  upon 
Davcnant  D'Israeli  has  some  curious  particu- 
lars about  Grondibert,  in  his  "  Q,uarrels  of  Au- 
thors :"  but  he  supposes  Dr.  Donne  to  have  been 
one  of  his  assailants, — who  was  dead  long  be- 
fore. There  is  a  most  atrocious  libel  upon  Wi- 
ther in  one  of  Davenant's  plavs: — he  is  intro- 
duced as  an  assassin,  ana  all  but  named,  the 
intention  being  plainly  denoted  bv  an  allusion 
to  his  **  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt." 

Wither^s  family  is  inosculatea  with  a  branch 
of  mine.  My  late  uncle  (Mr.  Hill)  married  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Bigge  Wither,  of  Manidown,  and 
the  children  of  that  marriage  are  now  my  wards. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  by  his  sisters,  that 
Mr.  B.  Wither  intended  to  marry  Miss  Austin, 
whom  you  mention,  and  whose  novels  are  more 
true  to  nature,  and  have  (for  my  sympathies) 
passages  of  finer  feeling  than  any  other  of  this 
age.  She  was  a  person  of  whom  I  have  heard 
so  well,  and  think  so  highly,  that  I  regret  not 
having  seen  her,  nor  ever  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity^- of  testifying  to  her  the  respect  which  I 
felt  for  her.  1  inquired  if  any  papers  of  poor 
George  Withers  could  be  traced,  out  witnout 
success. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Richardson  at  Rokeby, 
with  this  oda  story  belonging  to  it,  which  Mr. 
Morritt  told  me  when  he  pointed  it  out    It  had 
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been  painted  for  one  of  his  female  admirers,  and 
when  long  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  took  posses- 
sion of  the  house,  and  of  this  portrait,  he  won- 
dered what  business  a  Mr.  Richardson  could 
have  there,  in  company  with  persons  of  high 
degree ;  so  the  canvass  was  turned  over  to  the 
nearest  painter,  with  orders  to  put  on  a  blue 
riband  and  a  star,  and  thereby  convert  it  into  a 
portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  !  You  may  be 
sure  Mr.  Morritt,  when  he  restored  to  the  pic- 
ture its  right  name,  lef\  it  in  possession  of  theee 
favors. 

Edward  Romilly  is  expected,  with  his  bride, 
in  the  immediate  neighoorhood.  I  have  seen 
a  litUe  of  him  formerly,  and  generally  meet  one 
oi  his  brothers  at  a  breakfast-partv,  once,  during 
my  rare  visits  to  town,  among  a  knot  of  Jeremy 
Benthamites, — able,  active,  and  ambitious  men, 
some  of  whom  are  right  in  their  feelings,  but  all 
wrong  in  their  opinions,  and  likely  (roost  of 
them  J  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  for  increasing 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  this  ill-fated  countiy. 
I  do  not  recollect  the  Christian  name  of  this 
Romilly,  but  he  is  a  mild,  agreeable  man,  and 
of  prepossessing  countenance.  The  friend  at 
whose  rooms  I  have  met  him  is  the  author  of 
"  Isaac  ComnenuB,"  a  tragedy,  which  was  no- 
ticed some  two  years  ago  in  the  Cluarterly ;  a 
man  of  rare  genius,  and  (though  possessed  in  a 
less  degree  by  the  same  evil  spirit)  the  most  in- 
timate friend  I  have  among  those  who  area 
generation  younger  them  myself. 

The  fact  which  you  notice  of  the  likeness  to 
Sir  Edward  Dering  (of  Charles's  ase)  in  his 
family  at  this  day  is  very  curious.  Did  you  ever 
observe  how  remarkably  old  hge  brings  out  fa- 
mily likenesses, — which  having  been  kept,  as  it 
were,  in  abeyance,  while  the  passions  and  the 
business  of  the  world  engross  tne  parties,  come 
forth  again  in  age  (as  in  infancy),  the  features 
settling  into  their  primary  character  before  dis- 
solution ?  I  have  seen  some  affecting  instances 
of  this, — ^brother  and  sister,  whom  no  two  per- 
sons in  middle  life  could  have  been  more  unlike 
in  countenance  or  in  character,  becoming  like 
twins  at  last  I  now  see  my  father's  lineaments 
in  the  looking-glass,  when  thev  never  used  to 
appear.  But,  of  Sir  Edward  Dering,  very  few 
of  nis  speeches  are  given  in  Cobbect  or  HowePs 
Parliamentary  history,  the  worst  part  of  which 
is  that  of  those  times,  and  this  owing  to  some 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  who  has 
not  resorted  to  such  separate  publications  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  nor  to  Rush  worth,  and  still 
less  to  Nalson.  Dering's  speeches,  with  his 
beautiful  portrait,  I  found  in  tlie  library  at  Low- 
ther ;  where  I  found  also,  in  the  same  collection 
of  tracts,  a  life  of  Seianus,  (levelled  against 
Buckingham,)  by  P.  M.  Some  former  owner 
of  the  same  age  had  written  under  these  initials 
— Philip  Masdnger,  I  communicated  this  to 
Gifford,  as  deserving  inquiry  on  his  part,  which 
he  said  he  would  make,  but  I  believe  never 
did. 

Sismondi  is  less  fully  informed  than  I  expect* 
ed  to  find  him  respecting  the  literature  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  especially  that  of  the  latter  coun- 
try. I  have  never  seen  his  historical  works. 
Having  a  library  within  reach,  1  live  upon  my 
stores,  which  are,  however,  more  ample  perhaps 


tiian  were  ever  before  pofsessed  by  one  whose 
whole  estate  was  in  his  inkstand. 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  past ; 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  : 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
with  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe; 
And  when  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead ;  with  them 

I  live  in  long  past  years, 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  a  hnmble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead ;  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be. 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on. 

Through  all  fhturity  ; 
Tet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

The  stanzas  in  the  last  pase  were  intended 
for  my  Colloquies,  in  which  (following  Bodthius) 
I  thought  at  first  of  interspersing  poems,  but, 
giving  up  that  intention,  this  little  piece  was  lefl 
unfinished,  and  so  it  remains. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Bowdler,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  has  just  died  of  the  small-poz,  of  the  most 
vimlent  kmd.  This  I  hear  to-day  from  Mrs. 
Hodson,  formerly  Margaret  Holford. 

God  bless  you,  Sir  Egerton,  and  restore  you! 
I  shall  look  anxiously  to  hear  of  you ;  but  with 
hope. 

Yours,  with  sincfere  respect, 

Robert  Sodtbet. 
To  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  &c.  dm  ,  Geneva. 

LETTER   III. 

Sir  W.  I)avenant.~The  "  Gnomica."— Life  of 
Sidney. — Pepys's  Memoirs. — Collection  of  Eng- 
Ibh  Poetry.—"  The  Pastime  of  PIcanure."— 
*'  Piers  Ploughman."— Scenery  near  Keynsham. 
— Lnoien  Buonaparte. — Sidney  and  Falke  Gre- 
Tille. — Portrait  of  Sidney  .^-Conduct  of  ihe^fiarl 
of  Leicester. 

Keswick^  16th  June,  1830. 

MT  DBAR  SIR : 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter, — for  Oldy's  notes 
eoneeming  Sir  W.  Davenant,  which  your  son 
has  obligingly  transcribed  for  me,— and  for  some 
T«ry  interesting  and  valuable  books,  part  the 
produce  of  the  Lee  Priory  Press,  and  part  the 
result  of  your  unweariable  industry  on  the  Con- 
linent  The  '<  Gnomica"  I  have  been  reading 
with  the  greatest  delight^  which  has  been  not  a 
l^tle  enhanced  by  perceiving  too  frequently  my 
Ihoogfats  have  been  travelling  in  the  same  direc- 
tioo  with  yours.  Charges  of  plagiarism,  indeed, 
luive  often  been  made  upon  lighter  grounds 
tlian  might  be  found  in  this  volume  of  yours  for 
aecosing  me  of  it,  in  my  last  work.  Had  I 
kBown  thb  a  Utile  mmmmt,  it  should  bav«  been 
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noticed  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work.  Few 
books  .have  ever  fallen  in  my  way  which  con- 
tain so  many  golden  remarks  as  these  **•  Gno- 
mica." 

That  portion  of  the  "  Theatrum  Poetarum  " 
which  you  printed  at  Canterbury  I  purchased 
when  it  was  first  published ;  and  was  very  glad 
now  to  receive  the  whole  work,  with  more  of 
your  own  remarks,  and  in  so  beautiful  a  form. 

Your  edition  of  «  Sir  P.  Sydney's  Life"  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  borrow,  by  means 
of  Longman.  There  ie  a  curious  passage  re- 
spectmg  it  in  <*  Pepys's  Memoirs,"  relating  to  a 
passage  of  {)rophetic  foresight  concerning  the 
DutclL  This  "Life,"  which  is  everywhere 
characteristic  of  its  author,  has  led  some  writers 
astrav  concerning  the  age  at  which  Sydney  be- 
gan his  travels,  owing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  a 
mistake  of  figures  in  the  manuscript  where  17 
must  have  been  so  written  as  to  be  taken  for  14. 
Yon  may  have  seen  an  impossible  attempt  of 
Dr.  Aikin's  to  comprise  a  complete  "  Collection 
of  English  Poetry,"  in  one  volume.  He  begins 
with  a  few  pages  of  B.  Jonson,  and  then  comes 
Milton.  Lonffman  put  it  into  my  hands  when  it 
was  just  published,  and  I  remarked  to  him  that 
Dr.  Aikin  had  begun  just  where  I  should  have 
ended ;  for  every  Uiing  which  that  volume  con- 
tained was  already  accessible  to  readers  of  all 
classes.  He  remembered  this,  and  applied  to 
me  to  include  such  works  of  the  earlier  poets  as 
the  limits  would  admit,  in  a  similar  volume.  I  ». 
could  have  made  a  most  valuable  book  if  he 
would  have  consented  to  let  the  volume  be  sup- 

{)lementaiy  to  Chalmers'  and  Anderson's  Col- 
ections ;  but  this  did  not  suit  his  views ;  so  I 
could  only  reverse  the  proverb,  and  cot  my  cloth 
according  to  my  coat.  I  havc^  however,  given 
the  volume  a  special  value  by  Hawes's  "  Pas- 
time of  Pleasure  ^"  and,  if  Longman  could  have 
been  persuaded,  I  would  have  commenced  it 
with  that  copy  of  ^  Piers  Ploughman,"  which  is 
the  intermedmte  one  between  Whitaker's  and 
the  old  edition ;  but  he  did  not  |hink  the  great 
service  which  might  thus  have  been  rendered 
to  our  literature  would  be  beneficial  to  his  book. 
And  I  must  think  myself  fortunate  in  getting  in 
Old  Tusser,  Lord  firooke,  and  Chamberlain's 
"  Pharonnida,"  which  fell  in  my  way  when  I 
was  a  sohoolbov.  I  did  not  know  that  any  of 
my  Cid's  blooa  was  running  in  English  vems ; 
still  less  could  I  suppose,  when  translating  the 
accoont  of  those  proceedings  at  the  Cortes, 
when  he  revenged  tne  wrones  of  his  two  daugh- 
ters, ^whlch  is  one  of  the  sublimest  passages  of 
the  kmd,)  that  it  was  a  part  of  your  family  his- 
tory. No  descent  can  be  more  distinctly  made 
out,  and  none  could  possibly  pass  through  a 
more  illustrious  channel. 

There  is  a  path  leading  from  Keynsham  to- 
ward Bristol,  through  what  was  formerly  the 
park.  It  was  very  Tittle  frequented  when!  dis- 
covered it,  six-and-thirtv  years  ago,  at  which 
time  I  was  in  the  habit  of*^ walking  between  Bath 
and  Bristol,  from  one  place  to  the  other ;  and  I 
felt  very  strongly  the  picturesque  and  melan- 
choly character  of  the  scene, — melancholy  onlv 
because  its  days  of  grandeur  were  gone  by.  A 
small  lodffo  was  the  onlv  building  which  re- 
mained ;  but  the  groimaii,  though  disparked, 
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had  still  a  park-like  appearance,  in  the  old  haw- 
thorns which  were  standing  here  and  there,  and 
in  the  inequalities,  making  it  look  as  if  there 
ought  to  have  been  deer  there.    It  was  the  only 

{)art  of  the  walk  in  which  I  habitually  and  invo- 
untarily  slackened  mv  pace. 

I  have  very  recently  added  your  edition  of 
"  CoUins's  Peerage"  to  my  library,  and  it  makes 
me  regret  the  more  that  you  should  not  have 
executed  your  intention  of  writing  biography 
upon  an  extensive  scale.  It  can  never  be  well 
written  except  by  one  whose  mind  is  at  once 
comprehensive  and  scrutinizing,  and  who  unites 
an  antiquary's  patience  with  a  poet's  feeling. 
The  Doem  regarding  your  own  ufe  I  trust  you 
will  nnish,  and  entreat  you  so  to  do ;  but  at  the 
same  time  to  bear  in  romd,  that  if  you  have  not 
done  all  you  dreamt  of  doing,  andf  could  have 
done,  this  is  the  common,  and,  perhaps,  the  in- 
evitable lot  of  all  who  are  conscious  of  their  own 
powers ;  and  you  have  done  much  which  pos- 
terity will  not  willingly  suffer  to  pass  into  ob- 
livion. 

Lucien  Buonaparte  applied  to  me  to  translate 
his  poem ;  the  applicauon  was  made  in  a  cir- 
cuitous way  by  brougham ;  and  I  returned,  as 
was  fitting,  a  courteous  answer  to  what  was  in- 
tended for  a  flattering  proposal,  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  observe,  that  an  original  poem 
might  be  composed  at  less  greater  expense  of 
time,  and  with  the  certainty  of  satisfying  one 
person  at  least,  whereas  in  the  translation  it 
was  as  likely  to  displease  the  author  as  myself. 
I  read  the  original  when  it  was  printed,  which 
few  persons  did.  One  part  of  it  pleased  me  much. 
The  whole  was  better  conceived  than  a  French- 
man could  have  conceived  it ;  but  I  could  not 
forgive  him  for  writing  it  in  French  instead  of 
Italian,  nor  for  adapting  it  to  the  meridian  of 
the  Vatican.  Butler's  translation  I  never  saw. 
He  has  restored  the  character  of  the  school  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  was  upon  a  par  with  the 
hest  in  England,  when  Sydney  and  Fulk  Gre- 
vill  were  placed  there  on  the  same  day ;  and 
when  the  boys  represented  plays  in  an  open 
amphitheatre,  formed  in  an  ola  quarry,  between 
the  town-walls  and  the  Severn.  Churchyard 
describes  it. 

The  stanzas  in  the  ^  Gnomica,"  p.  163,  might 
have  passed  with  me  for  a  fragment  of  Gondi- 
bert.  They  have  just  that  tone  of  thoughtful 
feeling  which  distinguishes  that  poem  above  all 
others,  and  owing  to  which  (faulty  as  in  many 
respects  it  is)  I  never  take  it  up  without  deriv- 
ing fresh  pleasure  from  it  and  being  always  un- 
willing to  lay  it  aside.  A  little,  I  think,  he  learnt 
from  Sir  J.  Davies ;  more  from  Lord  Brooke, 
who  is  the  most  thoughtful  of  all  poets.  Daven- 
ant  had  lees  strength  of  mind  or  morals,  (as  his 
conversion  and  popery  prove,)  but  more  feeling: 
with  him  the  vem  ended.  You  trace  a  little  of 
it  in  Dryden's  earlier  poems,  not  later.  You 
have  admirably  characterized  the  poets  of 
Charles  the  Second's  age. 

Do  you  recollect  the  portrait  of  Sydney  pre- 
fixed to  Dr.  Zooch's  life  of  him,  from  a  picture 
by  Velasquez,  at  Wentworth  Castle.  It  is  a 
good  likeness  of  Professor  Airey,  the  Cambrid^ 
mathematician,  who  was  a  youthful  prodigy  m 
his  own  Bcieoce;  but  it  bean  no  retembmoce 


whatever  either  to  the  miniature  which  you 
have  had  engraved,  or  to  the  portrait  in  the 
Sydney  papers.  1  am  inclined  to  suspect,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  not  his  portrait,  especially  as  that 
want  of  resemblance  leads  me  very  much  to 
doubt  whether  Sydney  ever  could  have  sat  to 
Velasquez.  The  countenance  in  the  miniature 
is  feebler  than  I  should  have  looked  for, — ^more 
maidenly ; — and  that  again  in  the  Sydney  par 
pers  has  a  character  (quite  as  inappropriate)  of 
middle  age,  and  is  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  coarseness. 

The  Sydney  papers  have  induced  me  to  judge 
les3  unfavorably  than  I  used  to  do  of  Leicester, 
and  rather  to  agree  with  Sharon  Turner  in 
thinking  his  character  doubtful,  than  decidedly 
bad.  The  strongest  fact  against  him  is  what 
Strada  states, — 5iaX  he  engaged,  through  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  to  bring  about  the  restor- 
ation of  the  old  religion,  if  Philip  would  favor 
him  in  his  hopes  of  marrying  the  dueen.  Strada 
affirms  this  upon  the  authority  of  the  ambassa- 
dor's letters ;  and  I  cannot  explain  his  conduct 
as  being  only  part  of  a  scheme  for  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  becoming 
thereby  better  acquainted  with  the  schemes  of 
its  confederates  in  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  character  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney  seems  to  me 
in  a  certain  degree  a  guarantee  tor  Leicester's 
intentions.  So  is  Sir  Philip's  too ;  and  Leices- 
ter's friendship  for  his  brotlier-in-law,  and  evi- 
dently sincere  affection  for  his  nephew,  tell 
greatly  in  his  favor.  There  are  also  expresskms 
in  his  will,  and  touches  of  feeling,  which  may 
surely  be  considered  as  sincere  indications,  not 
merely  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  will 
was  written,  but  of  the  habit  of  mind.  What  a 
most  affecting  thing  is  his  mother's  will !  In  the 
reverence  which  Sydney  must  have  felt  for  ker 
memory,  and  in  his  crateful  affection  for  his 
uncle,  you  may,  I  tliink,  account,  and  perhaps 
find  an  excuse  for  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  Dudley  descent  Even  his  father  taogfat 
him  to  pride  himself  upon  it.— Farewell,  my  dear 
sir,  and  believe  me,  £c. 

To  Sir  Egerton,  Bridges,  Bart.,  &o,f  Geneva. 

LETTER  IV. 

Sir  Samnel  Romiliy. — Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 
— Lord  Liverpool. — "History  of  Brazil." — Sid- 
ney's *'  Stella." — Greene's  "  Euphues." — State 
of  Political  Parties. — Gloomy  forebodings. — John 
Bunyan. — Soutbey's  Life  of  Sidney. 


KesTDick,  10^  OcL^  1830. 


MV  DEAR  SIR  : 


I  was  about  to  write  to  you,  and  apologize  for 
a  seeming  neglect  which  began  to  weigh  heavi- 
ly upon  my  conscience,  when  your  miscellaneous 
sheet  arrived  by  this  day's  post  The  charac- 
ters which  you  have  drawn  in  it  of  Romillyt 
Whitbread,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  I  am  very  wdl 
able  to  appreciate,  and  admire  them  accordingly. 
They  are  beautifully  and  most  discriminately 
delineated.  I  did  not  like  Romiliy.  He  was 
more  an  antique  Roman,  or  a  modern  Amerieaoi 
than  an  Englishman  in  his  feelings.  One  of  this 
best  speeches  which  I  remember  was  made  bj 
Fraaiuand,  in  1810,  in  aoawer  to  a  motion  oThv 


1843.] 

for  altering  gome  of  the  criminal  laws ;  and  Ro- 
milty  was  disingenuous  enough  to  speak  of  it 
with  contemptas  something  unintelligible.  Whit- 
bread  I  like  siill  less.  A  hint  was  once  thrown 
out  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  call  me  to  account  for  the  freedom 
with  which  I  bad  commented  on  some  of  his 
speeches  in  defence  of  Buonaparte :  his  party 
look  the  hint,  and  it  was  proposed  to  bring  me 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was  informed 
of  this,  and  should  have  been  in  no  want  of  sup- 
porters there;  but  upon  further  consideration 
they  deemed  it  better  to  let  me  alone,  somewhat 
to  my  disappointment 

Lord  Liverpool  wanted  nothing  but  courage 
to  have  been  the  best  and  wisest  minister  of 
modern  times ;  he  was  always  well-informed, 
always  considerate,  and  always  judicious  when 
he  ventured  to  act  upon  his  own  sense  of  what 
was  right  But  in  compromising  a  great  prin- 
ciple he  virtually  (not  mtentionally)  betrayed 
it ;  and  more  evils  are  likely  to  follow  from  that 
compromise  than  broke  loose  from  Psmdora's 
box. 

The  transcript  reached  me  safely ;  and  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  and  to  Professor 
Homer.  I  would  fain  send  you  the  "  History  of 
Brazil*'  (my  best  work),  that  you  may  judge  by 
the  labor  already  bestowed  upon  it  how  ffreatly 
I  prize  any  information  which  may  enable  me 
to  render  it  le^s  imperfect ;  but  three  thick  quar- 
tos are  of  unseemly  bulk  for  travelling  from 
London  to  Greneva.  1  will  consign  them,  there- 
fore, to  Mr.  Cluillinan's  care,  that  they  may  be 
deposited  for  you  at  Lee  Priory. 

I  had  noticed  that  paper  m  the  Quarterly 
Review,  not  having  the  slighesc  suspicion  that 
it  was  yours,  as  containing  an  unusual  portion 
of  knowledge,  and  being  in  a  strain  of  thought 
and  feeling  with  which  I  could  wholly  accord  ; 
and  I  made  a  note  of  reference  to  it,  respecting 
Sir  Robert  Dudley.  Sydney's  Stella  cannot 
have  been  Lady  Rich,  because  his  poems  plain- 
ly relate  to  a  successful  passion ;  and  because 
the  name  was  applied  to  nis  widow.  Is  he  the 
first  person  who  used  it  as  a  feminine  name  ? 
I  incline  to  think  so,  because  it  is  evidently  used 
in  relation  to  Astrophd,  for  which  conceit  I  sup- 
pose he  fixed  upon  it,  though  he  must  have 
known  that  it  was  a  man's  name  amons  the 
Romans.  The  better  to  estimate  Sydney's  de- 
serts, I  have  been  reperusing  *^  Euphues,"  and 
such  of  Greene's  works  as  you  have  printed  in 
''  The  Archaica."  The  latter  I  read  when  vou 
published  them ;  the  former  ten  years  affo,  when 
the  book  first  came  into  my  hands.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  in  <'  Euphues"  is,  that  it  con- 
tains some  specimens  of  what  Swifl  calls  Polite 
Conversation, — that  sort  of  vulgarity  had  under- 
ffone  little  or  no  change  from  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth to  those  of  QL  Anne.  It  is  strange  that  this 
book  should  ever  have  been  popular,  and  still 
more  so  that  any  one  should  nave  rendered  it 
Into  modern  English  in  1716.  This  moderniza- 
tion I  should  like  to  see.  It  contains,  also,  some- 
thing upon  a  miniature  scale  of  those  vapid  and 
finedrawn  conversations  which  were  carried  to 
the  farthest  point  of  wearisomeness  and  absurdity 
in  11.  Seudery's  romances ;  bat  of  thib  there  are 
eariaer  examples,  bat  in  French  and  Italian.    I 
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do  not  suppose  any  thing  in  "  Euphues"  to  be 
original,  except  the  mannerism  of  its  pedan- 
try. 

I  hope  to  be  in  London  at  the  meeting  of 
Parliament:  since  the  Long  Parliament  no 
meeting  has  been  looked  for  with  so  much  ex- 
pectation, nor  has  expectation  ever  before  worn 
such  a  ''cast  of  fear."  Matters  are  to  be  consi- 
dered— and  mu8t  be  considered — which  would 
require  all  the  strength  of  the  strongest  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest ;  and 
ours  is  at  present  weak,  miserably  weak,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  a  likelihood 
that  it  may  derive  support  from  some  of  those 
persons  who  are  begmning  to  see  the  danger 
which  threatens  all  our  institutions ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  fear  is  just  as  likely  to  make  others 
flv,  and  that  has  usually  been  the  policy  of  fee- 
ble and  timid  men,  and  of  none  more  than  those 
who  now  compose  the  British  cabinet — that  of 
yielding  to  one  demand  after  another,  though 
with  the  certainty  that  every  concession  will 
bring  on  a  more  unreasonable  demand.  It  seems 
GUI  ifthey  cared  for  nothing  more  than  how  to 
smooth  their  way  for  the  session.  There  is  a 
talk  of  giving  a  representative  to  Manchester, 
and  other  large  towns :  and,  indeed,  there  is  so 
little  chance  of  preserving  the  old  system,  that 
those  who  most  regret  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining it,  will  be  contented  and  Uiankful  if  ihey 
can  only  avert  the  mischief  which  must  ensue  if 
the  elections  should  everywhere  be  placed  in 
thepower  of  the  populace. 

There  are  more  than  rumors  that  some  mea- 
sures are  intended  against  the  church  property : 
men  who  ou^ht  not  to  express  such  fears  make 
no  scruple  of  saying  that  they  expect  to  see  the 
clergy  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  other 
sects, — that  is^  left  to  be  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  their  respective  nocks.  This 
I  have  more  than  once  heasd  from  persons  in 
influential  stations ;  and  the  efifect  is,  that  people 
begin  instinctively  to  reconcile  themselves  as 
well  as  they  can  to  an  evil  which  they  are  thus 
led  to  expect:  for  in  losing  hope,  we  lose  in 
such  cases  most  of  the  strength  for  resistance, 
and  almost  all  the  motives  for  it.  While  the 
Catholic  question  was  afloat,  there  was  a  strong 
body  of  feeling  and  principle  in  the  country,  not 
only  ready  to  have  rallied  round  the  Govern- 
ment, but  ea^er  to  do  so.  That  body  the  Eman- 
cipation has  broken  up.  And  by  removing  that 
Question  the  ^ministers,  instead  of  obtaining 
the  peace  for  which  they  paid  so  dear  a  price, 
find  that  they  have  only  unmasked  batteries 
which  could  never  have  opened  while  that  ques- 
tion occupied  the  ground  in  I'ront  The  cry  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  is  raised,  with  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Parisians,  to  encourage  the  Radicals 
here :  Brabant  is  held  forth  to  the  Irish  as  an 
example  for  dissolving  the  Union  ;  and  then 
will  follow  the  demand  for  a  Catholic  Church 
establishment  in  Ireland ;  and  the  troubles  which 
might  have  (been)  averted  by  the  imprisoning 
three  or  four  agitators  a  few  years  ago,  will  not 
be  settled  a  few  years  hence,  without  the  most 
dangerous  war  that  has  ever  shaken  these  king^ 
doms.  Add  to  this,  that  infidelity  and  fanaticism 
are  sdvBnclng  pari  pasiu  among  the  middle  and 
lower  ordere»  and  that  agrariao  principles  are 
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■ensibly  making  a  progress  among  those  who 
have  nothing  to  lofie. 

Gladly  would  I  abstract  myself  wholly  from 
sDch  subjects,  were  it  possible,  and  live  in  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  literary  pursuits; 
but  political  considerations  are  now  like  the 
winds  and  waves  in  a  tempest;  thete  is  no  es- 
cape from  them,  no  place  where  those  who  are 
at  sea  can  be  at  rest,  or  cease  to  hear  and  to 
feel  the  storm. 

The  paper  upon  Bunyan  in  the  last  Cluarterly 
Review  is  by  Sir  Walter.  He  has  not  observed ; 
and  I,  when  I  wrote  the  life,  had  forgotten,  that 
the  complete  design  of  a  Pilgrim's  Progress  is 
to  be  found  in  Lucian's  Hermotimus.  Not  that 
Bunyan  ever  saw  it  there ;  but  that  the  obvious 
allegory  had  presented  itself  to  Lucian's  mind, 
as  to  many  others.  My  only  article  in  the  num- 
ber is  a  short  one  upon  the  Negro  New  Testa- 
ment :  as  a  philological  curiosity  that  Testament 
is  the  most  remarkable'  that  has  faUen  in  my 
way. 

Mv  life  of  Sydney  lengthens  before  me,  and  I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  wiUi  it  till  I  can  get  at  the 
two  other  collections  of  Hubert  Languet's  let- 
ters, besides  those  which  were  addressed  to  Syd- 
ney himself.  Then,  too,  I  shall  better  be  able 
to  form  an  opinion  whether  Languet  has  been 
rightly  supposed  to  be  the  Junius  Brutus  of  that 
age ;  at  present,  what  I  have  gathered  of  his 
character  inclines  me  to  think  otherwise.  I 
wish,  and  ought  also,  to  read  the  letters  of 
Mornay  du  Piessis,  which  not  long  ago  were 
published.  Montaigne  and  I  differ  in  this  re- 
spect, that  he  liked  better  to  forge  his  mind  than 
to  furmsh  it ;  and  I  am  much  more  disposed  to 
lay  in  knowledge  than  to  lay  doubt.  Mere  in- 
clmation  now  would  induce  me  always  to  read, 
and  seldom — very  seldom,  to  write.  This  upon 
me  is  the  effect  of  time.  I  hope  this  may  find 
you  again  restored. 

Yours  sincerely,  R.  S. 

To  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  Bart.,  &c.,  (Geneva. 

(There  are  several  clerical  errors  in  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  this  letter,  which  appears  to  have  been 
ended  in  some  haste.) 


THE  DEATH  OF  BONAPARTE  AT  ST. 

HELENA. 

TRANSLATED    FROM  DZ  LAM ARTINS. 

High  on  a  rock  lashed  by  the  plaintive  wave, 
From  far  the  mariner  discerns  a  grave, 

Time  has  not  yet  the  narrow  stone  defaced ; 
But  thorns  and  ivy  have  their  tendrils  bound, 
Beneath  the  verdant  covering  woven  round, 

A  broken  sceptre's  traced. 

Here  lies — without  a  name  his  relics  rest, 
But  'tis  in  characters  of  blood  impressed, 

On  every  conquered  region  of  the  world, 
On  bronze  and  marble,  on  each  bosom  brave, 
And  on  the  heart  of  every  trembling  slave 

Beneath  his  chariot  harled.   . 


Three  little  steps  may  measure  the  low  moend, 
And  not  a  murmur  from  the  grave  resound  ; 

The  warrior  may  be  spurneid  by  rival's  feet. 
Insects  may  buz  around  that  lofty  brow ; 
For  hia  imperial  shade  hears  only  now 

The  surge  unceasing  beat. 

Proudly^  disdaining  what  the  world  admired, 
Dominion  only  his  stem  soul  required ; 

All  obstacles,  all  foes  his  might  overcame. 
Straight  to  the  goal,  swift  as  the  winged  dart 
Flew  his  command,  though  through  a  friend's 
warm  heart. 

And  reached  its  deadly  aim. 

Never  to  cheer  him  was  the  banquet  spread. 
Nor  wine  all  crimson  in  the  goblet  shed  ; 

Streams  of  another  purple  pleased  his  eye; 
Fixed  as  the  soldier  watchins  braced  in  arms 
He  had  no  smiles  for  gentle  beauty's  charms, 

Nor  for  her  tears  a  sigh. 

His  joys  were  the  clang  of  arms,  the  battle  peal. 
The  flash  of  morning  on  the  polished  steel ; 

His  hand  alone  caressed  his  war-horse  fleet. 
Whilst  like  a  wind  the  white  descendmc  mane 
Furrowed  the  bloody  dust,  and  all  the  staia 

Lay  crushed  beneath  his  feet. 

To  be  the  thought  and  life  of  a  whole  age. 
To  blunt  the  poignard — enmity  assuage — 

To  shake,  and  then  establish  tottering  state ; 
And  by  the  lightning  his  own  cannons  pour 
To  win  the  game  of  empires  o'er  and  o'er,-^ 

Proud  dream  ! — Resplendent  fate  ! 

'Tis  said  that  in  his  last  long  dying  moan. 
Before  eternity  subdued  alone, 

A  troubled  glance  did  up  to  heaven  ascend. 
That  mercy's  sign  had  touched  the  scornful  man, 
That  his  proud  life  a  holy  Name  began. 

Began — but  dared  not  end  ! 

Complete  the  word ! — pronounce  the  sacred  Name, 
Our  deeds  and  heroes  are  not  weighed  the  same. 

God  pardons  or  condemns,  He  crowns.  He  reigss ; 
Speak  without  dread,  —  He  comprehends  toy 

thought, 
Tyrants  or  slaves  each  to  account  are  brought 

For  sceptres,  or  for  chains  ! 

Cahal  across  Susz. — A  private  letter  from  Al- 
exandria announces  the  intention  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  long 

Sroposed  work  of  joining  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
lediterranean,  by  means  of  a  canal  to  be  cut  firosi 
Suez  to  Palusium.^  Court  Journal. 

ExCAVATIOITS  on  TUX  SITK  OF  NiirsvKH. — By 
order  of  the  French  Consul  at  Moasoul,  excavations 
are  being  made  on  the  ground  formerly  covered  br 
the  city  of  Nineveh,  which  was  situated  on  the  Ti- 
gris, opposite  the  present  town  of  Mnssoul.  Tbe 
remains  of  a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  [are  cov- 
ered with  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  in  cuneifora 
characters,  have  recently  been  brought  to  light,  a 
discovery  tbe  more  important,  as  no  sculptnred 
monument  of  the  Assyrians  was  supposed  to  be  in 
existence.  The  government  have  desired  M.  Botta 
to  prosecute  his  undertaking. — Ibid. 

Tborwaldsxv's  Collxctioh.  —  Thorwaldsei 
has  thrown  open  his  splendid  collection  of  pictures 
and  marbles  to  the  public  at  Copenhagen,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  has  declared  his  intention  to  beqeealh 
the  whole  upon  certain  eonditioBSi  to  thnieityw— A 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

BT  ONE    WHO  HAS  1   GOOD  MCXORT. 

Prom  Fraaei's  Magazine. 
CHATEAUBRIAND  AND  DC  6EN0UDE. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Chateaabriand  was 
in  that  very  garden  at  Lausanne  of  which 
Gibbon  has  written— 

"  Instead  of  a  small  house  between  a  street 
and  a  stable-yard,  I  began  to  occupy  a  spacious 
and  convenient  mansion,  connected  on  the  north 
side  with  the  city,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a 
beautiful  and  boundless  horizon.  A  garden  of 
four  acres  had  been  laid  out  by  the  taste  of  M. 
Deiguerdun ;  from  the  garden  a  rich  scenery  of 
meadows  and  vineyards  descends  to  the  lake  of 
Leman,  and  the  prospect  far  beyond  the  Lake  is 
crowned  by  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Savoy. 
My  books  and  my  acquaintances  had  been  first 
united  in  London ;  but  this  happy  position  of  my 
library  in  town  and  country  was  finally  reserved 
for  Lausanne." 

And  who  that  has  read  his  eloquent  des- 
criptions of  the  commencement  and  termi- 
nation of  the  history  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  can  forget  that, 
whilst — 

« It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1764,  as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol,  while  the  barefoot<;d  friars  were  singing 
vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea 
of  writing  that  work  first  started  to  his  mind ;" 

it  was  in  the  garden  at  Lausanne  just  refer- 
red to,  that  he  terminated  his  labors: — 

'<  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th 
of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page 
in  a  summerhouse  in  my  garden.  Ai\er  laying 
down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceaUy 
or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a 
prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  moun- 
tains. The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  se- 
rene, the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected 
from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent  1  will 
not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the 
recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  es- 
tablishment of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was 
spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had 
taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agree- 
able companion,  and  that  whatsoever  might  be 
the  future  fate  of  my  History^  the  life  of  the  histo- 
rian must  be  short  and  precarious." 

Tea! — there  we  were  in  the  self-same 
garden.  The  acacias  still  waved  their  gold- 
en hair;  the  summerhouse  yet  existed; 
the  **  bereeau^^  was  not  destroyed  ;  and  Gha- 
leaabriand   was  walking  with   the    aged 

Madame j  the  first  love  of  the  self-same 

Gibbon. 

Ah !  how  time  had  rolled  on !  How  its 
•fiaeing  fingers  bad  left  scareely  a  trace  of 
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those  features  where  beauty  had  once  loved 
to  dwell !  And  how  now  she  described  the 
person  of  her  former  enthusiastic  admirer, 
who,  having  prostrated  himself  on  one  oc- 
casion at  her  feet,  imploring  her  to  accept 
his  hand  and  heart,  was  unable  to  raise  him- 
self from  the  ground  and  gain  his  erect 
posture,  until  she  rang  for  her  servant,  and 
directed  him  to  assist  the  abject  lover  from 
the  ground !  What  a  host  of  historical 
and  biographical  remembrances  rushed  to 
my  mind  when  I  beheld  the  French  poet 
and  philosopher  engaged  in  a  cheerful 
^^causerie'^  with  one  who  had  been  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  writer  of  the 
most  eloquent  history  the  world  hath  yet 
seen  in  any  language  or  in  any  clime  ! 

And  there  was  the  deep  blue  lake,  on 
whose  magical  waters  Gibbon  had  so  often 
gazed!  And  there  the  same  garden  in 
which  Lord  Sheffield,  Necker,  Charles 
James  Fox,  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
had  so  often  wandered  with  this  extraordi- 
nary man  !  And  there  were  those  glorious 
mountains  on  which  their  eyes  had  so  often 
feasted !  And  there  was  the  dark  grandeur 
of  retreating  rocks,  but  lighted  on  their 
tops  with  eternal  snow !  And  there  was 
that  placid  village  of  Ouchy  lying  quite 
meekly  in  the  valley,  with  the  slopes  cover- 
ed with  roses  and  vines,  flowers  and  luxuri- 
ance down  to  the  water's  edge  !  And  we 
talked  of  other  days,  and  beings  long  since 
consigned  to  the  earth  and  the  worm,  but 
whose  works,  unimpaired  by  time,  or  un- 
changed by  the  lapse  of  years,  were  still 
the  admiration  of  successive  generations. 
So  we  talked  of  Tell,  and  of  La  Harpe,  and 
of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  of  the  Swiss 
reformers,  and  of  men  of  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  of  a  heaven  where 
there  should  be  no  divisions,  no  sections, 
and  no  sectarians ! 

Chateaubriand  was  full  of  Rome,  of  the 
imperial  city,  of  the  infallible  chief  of  an 
infallible  church,  of  the  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages he  was  about  to  enjoy  as  ambas- 
sador to  his  Holiness  from  Charles  the 
Tenth, — for  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Papal 
States  when  I  met  him  ;  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  most  eloquent  when  he  talked  of 
the  continuity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  of  the 
invariable  essence  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  of  the  repose  of  his  own  spirit  when 
he  thought  and  believed  that  he  also  was 
an  engrafted  member  of  that  holy  fellow- 
ship which  was  begun  on  earth  to  endure 
for  ever. 

Chateaubriand  had  undertaken  the  mis* 
■ion  on  which  he  was  proceeding,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  abseatiDg  himself  during 
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an  approaching  period  of  severe  political 
conflict,  in  which  his  voice  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  Babel  of  party  hostility  and  cla- 
mor, than  from  any  other  motive,  either 
moral,  political,  or  religious.  With  his  fine 
discriminating  mind  he  beheld  the  coming 
storm.  He  perceived  that  the  party  of  the 
**  Counter-Revolution'*  had  resolved  on 
urging  the  king  to  a  reaction  ;  and  that  the 
opposition  of  such  men  as  Roy,  Perier,  and 
Boyer  Collard,  had  become  less  dispassion- 
ate and  more  intense.  He  was  accused  of 
fear,  of  want  of  consistent  energy,  of  ner- 
vousness, and  tremulousness  ;  and  Martain- 
ville,  with  his  satires  and  his  venom,  spoke 
of  such  men  as  the  author  of  The  Genius 
of  Christianity  as  being  infected  with  "  the 
poison  of  liberalism."  Whilst  Martignac 
and  Chateaubriand  defended  the  monarchy 
wUh  the  Charta,  Martainville  and  the  men 
of  the  old  monarchy  called  for  "  coups^ 
(Petat^^^  and  asked,  "  What  need  have  we  of 
any  other  Charta  than  the  will  of  the  best 
of  princes  V  They  sought  to  bring  into 
disgrace  or  contempt  the  man  who,  in  1814, 
had  written  his  celebrated  brochure,  De 
Buonaparte  et  des  Bourbons j  et  de  la  necessite 
de  se  rallier  a  nos  princes  Legitimes,  pour  le 
honkeur  de  la  France^  et  celui  de  V Europe. 
Fourteen  years  had  passed  away.  The 
services  of  Chateaubriand,  though  not  for- 
gotten, were  too  remote  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  and  ''  he  is  infected  with  Constitu- 
tionalism !"  was  the  cry  with  which  it  was 
attempted  to  degrade  him.  And  yet  it 
shoula  have  been  remembered  that  with 
truth  could  he  exclaim, — 

*^  Since  the  epoch  of  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  I  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  run  all  the  risks  of  fortune !  Every 
six  months  I  have  been  threatened  that  I 
should  be  shot,  or  put  to  the  sword,  or  im- 
prisoned for  the  rest  of  my  days.  Still  I 
did  not  the  less  follow  the  course  which  my 
duty  indicated,  as  one  I  ought  to  pur- 
sue." 

But  so  it  was.  Peace  and  plenty  had 
brought  with  them  not  satisfaction  and 
gratitude,  happiness  and  repose,  but  a  spirit 
of  rebellion,  and  a  determination,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  demand  more  than  the  Charta 
granted,  and,  on  the  other,  to  withdraw 
concessions  which  had  been  wisely  made. 
Thus  the  monarchy  was  placed  in  peril,  and 
public  liberties  were  rendered  less  secure, 
rhe  poet,  the  ori^tor,  the  Christian  philoso- 
pher, perceived  all  this  ;  and,  faithful  to  his 
past  life,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  the 
princes  he  had  served  with  such  devotion, 
and  to  whose  illustrious  race  he  continued 
BO  warmly  attached,  that  a  counter-revoltt- 


[August^ 

tion  and  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  of 
1788  was  impossible. 

One  of  the  senseless  calumnies  at  that 
time  heaped  on  Chateaubriand  was,  that 
**  his  tastes  were  English,  that  he  had  been 
one  who  had  eulogized  that  mixed  form  of 
government  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  Charta ;  and  that  France  owed  all 
her  modern  calamities,  and  approaching 
woes,  to  the  parliamentary  system  V* 

The  truth  was,  that  Chateaubriand  had 
not  been  an  idle  and  an  ignorant  spectator 
of  the  events  of  the  then  past  forty  years. 
It  could  not  be  said  of  him  *'  that  he  had 
forgotten  nothing  and  learned  nothing." 
His  expansive  and  noble  heart  had  certain- 
ly forgotten  many  acts  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  exercised  towards  him  both  by  the 
Revolution,  the  Republic,  and  the  Empire ; 
but  he  had  well  observed  what  France  had 
been  and  what  she  was,  and  he  therefore 
sought  to  render  her  government  popular 
without  being  democratic,  and  monarchical 
without  being  reactionary.  When  his  friends 
denied  that  he  was  *^  too  English,"  and  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  this  the  very  pamphlet 
I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  which  be  had  even  forgotten  to  ac- 
knowledge the  immense  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  Bourbont^  as  a  race,  owed  to  the 
English  nation,  they  were  met  by  the  cry, 
^'  Ah !  but  read  the  appendix  to  the  second 
edition,  in  which  England  is  glorified  at  the 
expense  of  all  besides !  This  Chateaubriand 
is  one  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  parliamentary  system." 

And  as  the  noble  and  beautiful  language 
of  Chateaubriand  on  this  occasion  has  been 
so  unjustly  and  unkindly  produced  aprainst 
him,  in  order  to  excite  the  prejudices  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Anti-English  party  ia 
France,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the.  oppor- 
tunity of  recalling  public  attention  to  bis 
glowing  panegyric  of  the  Prince  Regent 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  : — 

"  Several  persons,"  said  Chateaubriand, 
^^  have  remarked,  not  without  astonishment,  that 
in  my  last  work  when  speaking  of  the  generosity 
of  the  great  powers  who  have  of  late  delivered 
us,  I  should  not  have  made  mention  of  England ! 
I  admit  the  justice  of  this  reproach,  and  I  am 
grieved  to  the  heart  at  my  omission ;  but  my 
excuse  must  be  the  real  one, — the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle  which  I  was  contemplating,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  1  wrote  the  pamphlet 
in  question.  *  *  But,  sir,  no  French- 
man can  ever  forget,  1  trust  that  which  he  owes 
to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Englandy  and  to  the 
noble  people  who  have  so  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  our  emancipation.  The  flags  of  Spain 
also  floated  in  the  armies  of  Henry  the  Fourth; 
and  they  reappear  in  the  battalions  which  re- 
store to  us  our  Louis  the  Eighteenth.    We  are 
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loo  pOnEtble  of  rnie  glory  not  to  admire  thii 
iiord  Weilington,  In  tvhoee  cimrac((?r  we  eee  ic. 
strikingly  reproduced  the  vinuea  anil  tlie  tatenis 
of  our  own  Tureiine.  Do  wc  not  feel  touched 
eren  to  teors  when  we  contemplote  this  truly 
great  mftn,  Wellinglon,  promising,  at  the  lim 
oF  onr  retreat  (rora  Portugal,  two  guineas  (b 
each  Frenrh  prisoner  who  shoulil  be  brought  to 
him  living)  By  virtue  of  the  force  of  hia  moral 
character^  and  its  influence  over  hii  contempo- 
raric«,  this  Game  Lord  Wellington,  more  as  the 
clFect  ol'  that  character,  than  as  the  rceult  of 
nlliiary  discipline,  miraculooely  brought  into  a 
MatA  of  aobjugation,  on  entering  into  our  proV' 
inoea,  the  resentment  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
vengeance  of  tlie  Spaniards;  and,  in  one  word, 
it  was  around  hia  ilandard  that  the  first  cry  ol 
'Vivti  te  THi  !'  aroused  our  unPortunnle  country ; 
■nd,  instead  of  Rcnpiivc  French  prince,  this  new 
Block  Prince  was  brought  back  lo  Eordeau.t  aa 
Uie  king  of  emancipated  France  I" 

The  concluding  passage  Is  so  delicate, 
eloquent,  and  touching,  that  I  dnre  not 
translate  it : — 

"  Lorsque  le  Roi  Jean  Tut  conduit  i.  Londres, 
touchfi  de  la  gtncrosile  d'Edouard,  il  s'  atlncha 
&  se*  vainqueurs,  ct  revint  ninurir  dans  la  terre 
it  sa  cnptivii*,  corame  s'il  eilt  prf  vu  quo  celie 
terre  eerait  dans  ia  aulle  le  dcmicr  asile  du  der- 
nier rejeton  de  sa  race,  et  qu'un  jonr  les  de- 
scendants dea  Talhot  el  des  Chandos  recueil- 


That  the  Buonnpartists,  the  remnants  oi 
the  roughshod  republicans,  and  llie  once 
devoted  lovers  of  the  barbarous  politics  or 
Robespierre  and  of  Marat,  should  have 
hated  Chateaubriand  for  language  so  ere- 
dilable  to  his  heart  and  his  understanding, 
would  have  excited  no  surprise  ;  but  that 
the  polished  courtiers  of  a  once  banished 
dynasty  should  hove  so  far  forgotten  the 
cbligatione  they  owed  to  the  English  and 
their  government,  as  to  have  attaciied  him 
for  hi*  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love  to 
Great  Britain,  is  a  fact  which  reflects  no 
credit  on  the  men  who  were  so  oblivious. 

But  1  have  headed  this  Reminiscence, 
*'  Vhaltauitriand  and  De  GtnouikV  Why 
have  1  done  so  1  Why  have  I  not  kept  di«. 
tinct  the  memorials  and  reminiscences  of 
the  author  of  Jitala  et  Rene,  of  the  Cones- 
fondenct  of  the  Baron  de  Grimm  and  Diderot, 
and  of  Le  Genie  du  CAriuianisme  1  And 
why  have  1  confounded  them  with  the  poU- 
tieal  writings  of  De  Genoude,  the  apologist 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  counsellor  of  demi-mea- 
■tires  of  a  reactionary  character,  and  the 
able  and  most  accomplished  editor  of  La 
GiutUt  de  France  1  1  shall  answer  this  in- 
quiry with  as  much  brevity  as  possible  ; 
bat  my  reaaona  being  connected  with  the 
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history  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  cannot  he 
comprehended  in  n  few  sentences. 

In  1826,  27,  i.nd  28,  the  character  of  the 
opposition  lo  the  Bourbon  government  be- 
came materially  changed.  Many  years  of 
very  great  physical  prosperity,  and  of  un- 
disturbed pence,  had  placed  the  middling 
e  in  a  condition  of  con- 
[|  enjoyment.  An  immense 
annual  ejcpeni'iiure  by  foreigners  in  Paris 
of  large  incomes,  all  drawn  from  foreign 
lands,  and  expended  in  precious  metals, 
tended  to  raise  the  foriunca  of  tradesmen, 
shopkeepers,  and  merchants,  every  year  ; 
and,  as  is  alwnys  the  case  in  France  when 
purses  g'et  full,  the  tester  educated  classes 
become  insolent  and  dominating.  The  Op- 
position in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  hack- 
ed by  the  clamorous  demands  of  out-of-door 
legislators,  were  less  prudent  in  their 
speeches,  and  Icasrnreful  and  monarchical 
in  their  nets,  and  the  press  was  daring  and 
insolent  in  its  unconstitutional  demands. 
The  Gazelle  de  France,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  M.  de  Genoude,  a  young  man  full  of 
fire,  eloquence,  and  convictions  of  a  very 
decided  monarchical  tendency,  engaged 
with  zeal  and  talent  in  the  cause  of  insulted 
royalty  ;  and  defended  with  genius,  taste, 
and  ardor,  a  cause  which  he  really  believ- 
ed to  be  in  danger.  The  gentleman  just 
named  was  a  layman,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  his  church,  of  devotedness  to  his  king 
and  princes,  and  of  zeal  for  monarchical 
institutions.  He  believed  not  in  the  demo- 
cratical  articles  of  the  Charta  of  .Louis 
XVIII.,  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  the 
Romish  clergy  exercised  their  just  influence 
in  the  provinces,  that  n  revolution  for  po- 
pular principles  would  be  impossible.  "JfTo 
conceision!"  was  his  cry  and  his  watch- 
word J  and  he  would  point  out  day  by  day, 
in  his  most  talented  Gazette,  how  Louis 
XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  old  dynas- 
ty, had  been  lost,  ruined,  by  a  system  of 
concession  to  unjust  demands  and  to  revo. 
lutionary  factione.  The  royal  family  was 
thus  placed  in  a  difficult  and  most  arduous 
position.  They  relied  on  such  men  aa  De 
Genoude.  They  were  urged  on  by  such 
men  as  Martainville.  The  Benjamin  Cod> 
itants,  the  Periers,  the  Koys,  and  the  Col- 
lards,  of  tbe  Chambers  exclaimed,  "  No  re- 
action !"  Their  opponents  replied  by  de- 
manding that  "the  rights  of  the  monarchy 
should  be  respected!"     "  France  is  older 

lan  her  princes!"  cried  the   opposilioo. 

France  is  the  Bourbons,  and  she  is  nothing 
without  them,"    replied  M.  de  Genoude. 

of  words  ended  in  a  war  of  bloi 
and  tbe  court  was  induced  to  bel 
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M.  de  Martignnc  was  too  constitational  for 
the  French   monarchy.     When   he   cried, 
"We  march  in  the  midst  of  anarchy  !"  the 
journal  of  M.  de  Genoudc  entreated  the 
king  to  dissolve  the  chamber,  to  call  toge- 
ther new  deputies,  to  make  an  appeal  to 
monarchical  France,  and  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation which  should  shake  most  terribly 
the  Liberals.     The  advice  was  taken,  the 
experiment  was  made,  and  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  was  called  to  office.    It  was  at 
this  period,  which  preceded  this  entry  of 
M.  de  Polignac  into  power,  that  I  first  saw 
M.  de  Genoude.     Young,  handsome,  fasci- 
nating, eloquent,  persuasive,  full  of  deep 
love  for  France,  and  of  earnestness  almost 
unexampled,  in  manner  and  style,  De  Ge- 
noude was  the  most  attractive  of  compa- 
nions, and  the  most  winning  of  conversa- 
tionalists.   The  Courrier  Frangais  and  the 
Constiiutionnd  were  then  carrying  on  a 
desperate  war  against  the  monarchy  and 
^he  princes ;  and  songsters,  caricaturists, 
and  feuilletonists,  all  joined  in  the   yell, 
which  proceeded  from  multitudes  of  most 
jarring  and  discordant  voices.   It  was  then 
that  Chateaubriand    besought  the   eldest 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  hectoring  of  the  oppo- 
sition, by  the  fury  of  the  De  Corcelles, 
Salvertes,  Lafayettes,  and  Lafittes  of  the 
press,  or  the  deputies,  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  not  to  be  goaded,  or  excited,  or  driven 
to  acts  of  political  reaction,  on  the  other. 
Less  matured  in  his  views,  though  not  less 
sincere  in  his  attachment  to  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  than  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Genoude 
thought  a  certain  amount  of  reaction  ne- 
cessary, but  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
advise  a  line  of  policy  which  should  hazard 
the  possibility  of  a  second  revolution.    He 
was  less  prudent  than  Chateaubriand,  un- 
doubtedly ;  but  he,  also,  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  violence  or  threats  would  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  princes  he  loved. 
«<Be  firm  I"  cried  De  Genoude.     "Resort 
to  the  protecting  clauses  of  the  chamber ! 
Dissolve — dissolve,  again  and  again,  as  the 
charter  authorizes  you  to  do."     But  this 
system  was  one  of  legality,  and  did  not  in- 
clude, even  in  its  spirit,  the  principle  of 
"  coups  d'etat:' 

.  When  the  great  and  the  good  Chateau- 
briand accepted  the  post  of  French  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Kome,  M.  de  Genoude 
regarded  the  nomination  as  one  of  too  lib- 
eral a  character;  and  afterwards,  when, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Polignac  ministry, 
be  resigned  that  post,  the  Gazette  posi- 
tively blamed  him.  But  what  says  the 
Abb6  de  Genoude  now  %    He  admitSi  that 


if  the  counsels  of  Chateaubriand  had  been 
followed,  the  events  of  1830  would  not 
have  occurred.  From  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  on  all  vast  questions  of  dynasty 
and  of  principle,  these  two  distinguished 
patriots  and  philosophers  have  agreed; 
and  they  both  now  perceive  the  errors 
committed  on  all  sides,  and  the  results  of 
which  can  still  only  be  partially  and  im« 
perfectly  understood.  For  these  reasons, 
I  have  always  associated  in  my  mind  the 
names  of  Chateaubriand  and  De  Genoude 
together.  He  who  said,  in  very  trouble- 
some and  tempestuous  times,  in  moments 
of  great  irritation  and  personal  danger, 
when  addressing  himself  to  the  Duchess  of 
Berry,  "  Madam,  your  son  is  my  king^^  has 
in  De  Genoude  a  contemporary  every  way 
worthy  of  being  so,  both  for  his  courage 
and  his  dignity.  Neither  Chateaubriand 
nor  De  Genoude  desired  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. This  is  certain.  But  the  former  per* 
ceived,  before  the  latter,  that  it  must  take 
place ;  whilst  the  latter,  when  it  occurred, 
made  amazing  efibrts  to  save  the  royalty 
from  being  involved  in  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Then,  however,  it  was  too 
late ;  and  both  Chateaubriand  and  De  Ge- 
noude have  subsequently  labored  together 
to  rescue  their  country  from  the  evils  in 
which  it  was  involved  from  1830  to  1835. 
Since  that  period  they  have  been,  as  be- 
fore, conservative  rather  than  anti-revo- 
lutionary ;  and  as  their  efiTorts  have  been 
similar,  and  the  result  of  those  efiTorts  satis- 
factory, I  cannot  but  associate  them  in  my 
mind,  and  now  produce  them  in  the  same 
picture. 

AsPaganini  was  the  Apollo  of  the  violin, 
and  Huerta  is  still  of  the  guitar,  so  Chateau- 
briand and  De  Genoude  are  in  conver- 
sation the  most  seductive  of  men.  I  do 
not  mean  of  women^s  hearts  or  of  women's 
admiration,  though  of  both  they  have  had 
their  full  share,  but  I  mean  that  they  spell- 
bind you  by  their  tongues,  rivet  you  down 
to  your  position,  from  which  you  cannot 
extricate  yourself;  and  whilst  Chateau- 
briand is  the  Paganini,  De  Genoude  is  the 
Huerta  of  the  concert.  The  one,  rich  in 
classic  lore,  with  an  imagination  fertile  in 
both  the  fables  and  realities  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  with  a  ripe  and  unctuous  flow- 
ing of  old  things  and  new,  passing  to  yon 
from  his  well-stored  memory,  now  causes 
you  to  breathe  less  freely,  and  your  heart 
to  beat  less  frequently,  as  he  converses  of 
by-gone  days  adorned  as  they  are  by  clas* 
sictu  illustrations;  and  then  makes  yonr 
pulse  move  quicker  than  before  by  strains 
of  love,  and  descriptions  of  sceneryi  which 
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no  one  can  give  with  equal  grace  and  ani- 
mation. But  De  Genoude  succeeds  him  ! 
He  speaks  to  you  only  of  France.  He  is 
not  ignorant,  indeed,  of  other  lands,  peo- 
ple, or  dynasties.  He  also  could  converse 
«)f  fahled  deities  and  of  fabled  climes ;  but 
France  is  now  the  one  great  object  of  his 
affections,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  is  that 
of  his  obedienco  and  veneration.  There 
is  so  much  of  similarity  in  these  great 
men,  that  I  have  yoked  them  together,  not 
from  ignorance  of  the  points  on  which 
they  differ,  but  from  acquaintance  with 
those  on  which  they  are  agreed. 

When  first  I  saw  De  Genoude  he  was  a 
layman,  a  married  man,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  admirable  of  husbands,  and  who 
rendered  bis  wife  one  of  the  happiest  of 
her  sex  by  his  true-hearted  and  most  de- 
voted love.  His  case  was  one  of  many, 
many  others,  I  am  always  happy  to  ad- 
duce, of  French  matrimonial  bliss.  It  is  a 
vulgar  calumny,  and  nothing  better,  which 
asserts  that  connubial  bliss,  in  France,  is 
restricted  to  the  poor.  I  have  seen  ex- 
amples, almost  innumerable,  in  the  higher 
as  wdl  as  in  the  middle  ranks  of  French 
life ;  and  I  proclaim  it  as  an  indisputable 
fact,  that  if  marriages  are  made  in  heaven, 
they  are  often  most  harmoniously  and  hap- 
pily celebrated  in  France.  However,  when 
first  I  saw  De  Genoude,  he  cost  me  the 
loss  of  a  very  excellent  dinner ;  for  I  had 
the  happiness  to  sit  next  to  him,  and  to  en- 
joy the  music  of  his  voice  and  the  thrilling 
eloquence  of  his  conversation.  He  began 
with  the  soup.  I  took  but  one  spoonful. 
The  rest  was  cleared  away.  Fish,  fiesh, 
and  fowl,  game,  entremets,  and  all  sorts  of 
<<  sweet  things,"  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and 
by  the  time  the  repast  was  terminated  I 
was  literally  awfully  hungry  !  I  have  con- 
versed with  many  men  and  in  many  lands, 
and  have  been  amused,  profited,  and  de- 
lighted ; — but  I  really  think,  without  ex- 
ception, that  the  most  absorbing  of  all 
conversationalists  is  De  Genoude.  Deep 
thoughts,  rapid  conceptions,  varied  de- 
scriptions, exciting  and  appropriate  anec- 
dotes, a  grouping  of  men  and  things  most 
bewildering  by  their  number  and  witchery, 
are  all  happily  combined  in  his  conversa- 
tional powers ;  and  the  feeling  and  energy 
with  which  all  is  uttered,  bearing  upon 
some  great  and  magnificent  principle,  form 
together  an  amount  of  attractiveness  which 
defies  the  best  powers  of  the  mind  at  all  to 
resist,  much  less  effectually  to  withstand. 
I  have  seen  violent  Bnonapartists  and  oltra- 
Libeials  so  ^'mesmerized"  bv  his  syren 
•ong,  io  baflled  by  hit  encoanting  elo- 
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quence,  or  so  led  captive  by  his  close  and 
logical  reasoning,  as  to  be  wholly  unable 
to  reply.  The  next  day  they  were  angry, 
nay,  indignant,  with  themselves  at  their 
own  defeat,  and  sighed  to  renew  the  con- 
versation of  the  eve.  But  when  the  oppor- 
tunity has  again  presented  itself,  they  have 
been  once  more  silent  in  his  presence,  not 
from  fear,  but  from  joy,  from  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual delight  arising  out  of  the  de- 
velopment before  them  of  commanding 
powers  and  of  astounding  eloquence. 

One  of  the  favorite  maxims  of  De  Ge- 
noude, and  which  for  years  he  has  enforced 
on  the  readers  of  the  Gazette^  is  this,  ^*  La 
revolte  rCest  jamais  permiseJ'^  That  is  to 
say,  that  God  does  not  authorize  rebellion ; 
that  justice  does  not  authorize  rebellion ; 
that  the  welfare  of  man,  as  a  race,  does 
not  call  for  it ;  that  the  laws  of  society  are 
opposed  to  it ;  that  the  redress  of  wrongs 
does  not  sanction  it ;  that  even  the  rights 
of  men  are  opposed  to  it ;  and  that  there 
is  no  slavery  so  severe,  excessive,  and 
tyrannical,  as  the  slavery  inflicted  by  suc- 
cessful rebellion.  It  is  a  magnificent  treat 
to  listen  to  De  Genoude  when  he  takes  in 
hand  such  a  maxim  as  this,  and  illustrates 
and  enforces  it.  Oppose  him  if  you  will, 
that  does  not  annoy  him  ;  question  him  if 
you  will,  that  does  not  disturb  him ;  abuse 
him  if  you  will,  that  does  not  vex  or  irri- 
tate him.  Still,  still  he  proclaims,  ^^  La 
revolte  rCest  jamais  permise  /"  He  begins 
with  the  garden  of  Eden.  He  brings  the 
trees  and  the  flowers,  the  umbrageous 
walks  and  the  perennial  foliage,  the  bright 
heavens  and  the  spangled  fields,  the  warb- 
ling birds,  and  the  voice  of  a  sinless  and 
undying  creation  before  you ;  and  he  asks 
you  whether  the  principle  of  revolt  was 
there  1  No !  all  was  submission,  obedi- 
ence, love.  But  the  principle  of  rebellion 
was  introduced,  the  sense  of  shame  and  of 
degradation  followed,  the  dignity  of  man 
fell  with  the  loss  of  his  obedience  ;  and  re- 
proaches, addressed  both  to  God  and  to 
his  helpmate,  showed  how  happiness  de- 
pended on  dependence.  But  did  God  per- 
mit this  rebellion  1  Did  he  allow  it  to  suc- 
ceed 1  Was  it  a  triumph  more  than  mo- 
mentary 1  The  angel  with  the  flaming 
sword  answered  all  such  inquiries.  The 
curse  on  the  woman,  her  subjection,  and 
her  sorrow,  were  the  best  replies  to  all 
suspicions  that  God  would  admit  the  princi- 
ple of  revolt  into  His  code,  or  into  His  do- 
minions. And  the  serpent  biting  the  dust, 
closed  the  exhibition  of  the  practi<fal  proofs 
that  "  La  revolte  n*est  jamais  permise,^^  by 
Heaven. — Bnt  yet  man  increased!    That 
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increase  was  painful,  but  it  was  prolific. 
Though  man  was  a  sinner,  he  multiplied ; 
and  though  his  dominion  was  accompanied 
with  toil,  misery,  and  woe,  yet  he  hcul  do- 
minion. His  sins  became  as  enormous  as 
his  race,  and  his  rebellion  was  desperate 
and  decided.  But  was  that  revolt  per- 
mitted X  The  deluge  replied  to  the  inquiry  ; 
and  *^ Rocks,  save  us!"  *' Mountains,  fall 
upon  us  and  hide  us !''  were  the  exclama- 
tions which  proclaimed  by  their  vehemence 
and  their  misery,  *'^J{on — la  revoUe  rCestja* 
tnaispermise  /^'  And  what  was  the  atonement 
itself  1  that  great,  that  wondrous  mystery 
—4  Saviour  dying  for  a  rebellious  world  1 
a  God  becoming  man  to  suffer  for  rebels  1 
to  obtain  pardon,  reconciliation,  and  mer- 
cy 1  but  a  new  consecration  of  the  self- 
same principle.  La  revolte  rCest  jamais  per- 
mise  !  And  what  is  the  fire  that  is  never 
quenched,  and  what  the  worm  that  never 
dieth,  but  the  eternal  and  practical  evi- 
dence of  the  truth,  that  rebellion  is  never 
allowed  % — And  what  are  the  crimes  against 
society,  but  rebellion  naainst  the  lawsl 
And  what  are  the  penalties  of  such  rebel- 
lion inflicted  by  those  laws,  but  so  many 
re-assertions  that  rebellion  is  not  allowed  \ 
All  the  crimes  of  society  are  so  many  acts 
of  rebellion  against  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
— that  majesty  being  derived  from  the 
laws  of  Heaven,  of  the  principle  of  which 
they  are  so  many  representations  So  the 
sufTerings  of  humanity  for  the  excesses  of 
humanity,  are  signal  triumphs  of  the  same 
principle  carried  into  action.  The  laws  of 
nature  indicate  temperance  to  man :  and 
excess,  therefore,  tends  to  disease,  para- 
lysis, and  sudden  death.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture indicate  providence  to  man ;  and  im- 
providence, therefore,  is  followed  by  want, 
misery,  and  ruin.  The  laws  of  God  point 
out  virtue  and  religion,  abstinence  and  con- 
tinence to  man ;  and  when  man  opposes 
these  laws,  and  rebels  against  these  re- 
quirements of  almighty  wisdom  and  eter- 
nal truth,  the  consequences,  immediate,  as 
well  as  future,  point  out  the  hcinonsness 
of  rebellion. — Man  is  a  rebel.  The  history 
of  the  race  is  one  of  rebellion!  But  man 
has  not  been  permitted  to  profit  by  his  op- 
position, his  revolt,  and  his  disobedience. 
The  earliest  known  history  of  man  affords 
abundant  examples  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  The  destruction  of  cities,  the 
swallowing  up  of  tribes,  the  overthrow  of 
empires,  tne  utter  annihilation  of  dynas- 
ties, the  engulfing  by  earthquakes,  or  by 
'^'her  phenomena,  of  whole  districts  and 
ntries,  are  so  many  more  facta  all  at- 
)g  the  truth  of  this  one  overruling 
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maxim,  •*  La  revolte  rCest  jamais  permise*^ 
Then  comes  the  long  tram  of  other  facts 
of  unsuccessful  revolts,  of  crushed  revolts, 
of  revolts  followed  by  great  national  dis- 
asters, and  of  revolts  which  have  changed 
the  whole  course  of  events  in  this  world, 
not  for  the  increased  happiness,  but  for  the 
additional  misery,  of  man.  Thus  revolt  is 
never  authorized  by  the  laws  of  God,  of 
nature,  or  of  society. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  De  Genoude  pre* 
pares  you  for  the  examination  of  the 
modern  history  of  France.  He  shows  to 
what  new  crimes,  misery  and  degradation, 
each  new  revolt  has  conducted  bis  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  commences  with  the 
period  which  preceded  the  horrors  of  1793^ 
and  points  out  the  distinction  between  im* 
provement  and  revolt,  between  the  union 
of  the  king  and  the  country  in  a  great 
\York  of  national  amelioration  and  the  in* 
fringement  of  the  royal  prerogatives  ter- 
minating in  royal  assassination.  The  woes 
and  wrongs  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  are 
to  be  dated  back  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution  ;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  was  a  striking  and 
most  signal  declaration  of  the  trnthfulnesa 
and  rightfulness  of  the  principle  that 
"  jLa  revolte  n^ est  jamais  permise.** 

When  De  Genoude  shows  in  detail  how 
every  infraction  of  this  principle  has  led 
to  corresponding  disasters,  and  how  in 
proportion  as  man  has  been  obedient,  not 
erecting  himself  against  the  laws,  but  seek- 
ing by  legal  means  to  establish  and  to  im- 
prove them,  he  has  been  happy  and  pro- 
gressive,— it  is  then  that  he  is  incompara- 
ble, and  his  fine  face  lightens  up  as  he  sees 
conviction  strike  the  consciences  of  those 
to  whom  he  is  addressing  himself.  As  it 
is  with  his  conversation,  so  it  is  with  his 
writings.  He  is  so  closely  logical,  that 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  retain 
your  previous  convictions,  though  you 
know  they  are  wrong,  or  else  to  be  carried 
away  bj'  a  power  of  reasoning  you  are 
unable  to  resist.  And  when  he  addresses 
himself  to  the  objection  that  this  maxim  is 
slavish,  and  degradin(r«  and  is  opposed  to 
the  cause  of  progress  and  civilization,  he  is 
indeed  magnificent.  Then  it  is  that  he 
examines  the  slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  despotism  on  the  other,  of  the  ancient 
republics.  Then  it  is  that  he  lays  before 
you  in  all  its  nudity  and  helplessness  the 
system  of  popular  government.  Then  it  is 
that  he  points  to  democratical  America, 
with  her  slave  population:  to  the  Polish 
nobles  who  revoltea  against  their  sovereign, 
yet  the  veriest  taskmasters  of  their  serfs  | 
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to  the  Swiss  cantond,  where  to  this  hour 
pensantscannot  dance  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Landermann  ;  and  to  all  the 
castes  and  distinctions  created  hy  muni- 
cipal and  other  civic  institutions.  Lastly, 
when  he  attacks  that  principle  of  self- 
ad  alation,  self-confidence,  and  self-exulta- 
tion, which  leads  men  to  set  themselves  op 
against  the  power,  authority,  and  wisdom 
of  ages,  and  to  enthrone  individual  opinion 
and  private  judgment,  he  indicates  with 
the  finger  of  a  master  and  the  profoundness 
of  a  sage  how  all  these  efforts  of  man  to 
deify  himself  have  ended  in  moral,  physi- 
cal, and  social  ruin.  ^^  Jfon^  non^^^  he 
cries,  at  the  termination  of  his  address 
or  his  conversation,  "  la  revolte  n^ est  jamais 
permise.*^ 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Chateauhriand, 
and  to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  later  history. 
Before,  however,  I  do  this,  it  may  perhaps 
foe  permitted  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  his 
earlier  life.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  this  good  and  great  man  has  many 
enemies.  How  is  this  1  Some  dislike  him 
for  his  plea  for  the  Jesuits.  Some  declare 
that  his  celebrated  work  had  "  as  little  of 
genius  in  it  as  it  had  of  Christianity." 
This  is  unfair  and  untrue.  It  has  much  of 
both.  I  will  not  concede  even  to  the  editor 
of  the  Recordy  that  he  is  a  more  decided, 
though  be  is,  doubtless,  a  more  enlightened 
Protestant  than  myself;  but  Chateaubriand 
writes  as  a  Romanist  because  he  felt  as  one, 
and  though  we  hold  that  Loyola  was  dis- 
loyal in  his  metaphysics,  neither  himself 
nor  his  leading  followers  have  merited  our 
contempt  or  our  abuse.  Chateaubriand 
was  always  what  he  is — a  zealous  Ro- 
tnanist.  As  such  he  was  received  at  Rome, 
and  brilliant  was  that  reception.  That 
which  he  has  written  of  his  own  church  he 
believes,  and  he  will  die  in  the  faith  he  has 
60  long  professed  and  defended.  Let  those 
who  attack  him  for  his  zeal  imitate  him  in 
his  perseverance,  and  then  we  shall  have 
fewer  schismatics  and  much  less  of  schism. 

There  are  some  who  call  Chateaubriand 
a  political  girouette.  He  does  not  deserve 
the  appellation.  The  ultra-Romanist  party 
attacked  him  under  the  restoration,  because 
he  would  not  join  them  in  all  their  fury 
against  the  Protestants  of  Nismes  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  France.  The 
infidel  party  assailed  him  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  be  sneered  out  of  his 
faith  by  the  followers  of  Voltaire.  The 
altra-monarchical  party  could  not  tolerate, 
him  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  the* 
Charta  given,  voluntarily  given,  at  a  iho* 
meat  of  victory,  popularity^  and  fame,  when 
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not  the  remotest  shadow  of  compulsion 
could  be  said  to  be  exerted  over  Louis 
XVIil.,  was  a  wise  and  a  prudent  measure. 
Whilst  the  lovers  of  democratical  institu- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  held  him  up  as 
^'the  priest-ridden  votary  of  a  blind  and 
besotted  church  !"  But  that  which  he  was 
during  years  of  despotism,  he  remained  dur- 
ing periods  of  national  liberty ;  and  he 
who  was  so  often  threatened  by  Buonaparte 
and  his  satellites  with  prison  or  death,  re 
mained,  and  still  remains,  faithful  to  the 
principle  of  his  whole  life,  since  that  which 
be  Genoude  contends  for  with  so  much  of 
eloquence,  he  likewise  defends,  that  "  La 
revolte  n' est  jamais permiseJ*^ 

The  next  time  I  saw  Chateaubriand  he 
was  being  borne  in  triumph  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  mob  in  Paris  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  There  is,  after  all,  a  discern- 
ment amongst  the  common  people  which 
at  once  pleases  and  surprises ;  and  this  is 
particularly  observable  among  the  Parisian 
working  classes.  They  knew  that  Chateau- 
briand was  a  religious  man,  and  that  they 
were  irreligious;  that  he  was  a  decided 
Romanist,  and  that  they  were  indifferent, 
if  not  opposed  to  Romanism;  that  he  was 
attached  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  and  that  they  had  just  over- 
thrown that  branch,  and  driven  even  its 
most  innocent  members  to  a  foreign  strand ; 
that  he  did  not  recognise  a  revolution 
which  had  visited  upon  the  third  generation 
the  transgressions  of  the  first,  whilst  they 
had  punished  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  for 
the  political  sins  of  Charles  X.,  and  yet 
they  knew  that  he  was  a  friend  to  constitu- 
tional liberty,  an  enemy  to  ^^  coups  d^etat^^ 
an  encourager  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts,  and,  above  all,  that  he  had 
separated  himself  from  the  re-actionary 
and  the  counter-revolutionary  party  under 
the  Restoration,  and  had  counselled  the 
princes  he  loved  and  the  dynasty  he  had 
served  with  fidelity  and  honor  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charta  of  Louis 
XVill.,  and  not  to  be  tempted,  for  the  sake 
o^  obtaining  a  momentary  triumph,  to  en- 
danger the  security  of  that  throne  which 
had  been  re-established  by  Europe  at  a 
most  unparalleled  sacrifice  of  blood  and  of 
treasure !  So  they  caught  hold  of  the 
poet,  the  diplomatist,  the  Romanist,  the 
man  of  letters,  of  taste,  and  of  refinement, 
and  they  bore  him  away  in  triumph  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  !  How  curious  was 
that  scene  !  If  Martainville,  the  bitter  and 
sarcastic  writer  of  the  ultra-Romanist  party 
could  have  been  there,  he  would  have 
said| — 
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'^Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?  Did  I  not  say  that 
he  and  the  revolution  understood  each 
other  1  Did  I  not  caution  you  against  his 
advice,  and  bid  you  beware  of  the  men  he 
courted  or  admired  1  And  whit  do  you 
see  now  1  The  false  eulogist  of  the  Jesuits 
hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  canaille ! 
and  the  affected  defender  of  royalty,  the 
idol  of  the  greasy  and  noisy  rabble  on  the 
Place  Louis  Seize  /" 

I  cannot  say  that  Chateaubriand  looked 
either  pleased  or  '^  at  home"  in  his  novel 
position,  but  he  took  care  to  tell  them  in  a 
few  and  expressive  words  that  he  was, 
above  and  before  all  things,  "the  friend  of 
justice,"  and  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke 
de  Bordeaux  from  the  throne  was  unjust 
and  uncalled  for.  The  populace  under- 
stood him,  and  evinced  no  signs  of  disap- 
pointment or  mortification.  "  Vive  Cha- 
teaubriand P^  cried  the  mob ;  and  then  they 
added,  "  Vive  la  Charte !"  *'  V^ive  la  li- 
berty !" 

The  conduct  of  Chateaubriand  during 
the  whole  of  the  trying  and  difficult  period 
of  the  revolution  of  1830  was  admirable 
and  sublime  !  He  who  had  cautioned  the 
old  dynasty  against  resorting  to  measures 
of  reaction ;  he  who  had  gone  abroad  to 
avoid  any  amalgamation  with  the  men  or 
the  system  against  which  he  had  so  loudly 
protested  ;  he  who  had  resigned  his  post  of 
ambassador  at  Rome  when  the  Polignac  ad- 
ministration  was  named,  so  convinced  was 
he  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  reasonable 
desires  of  that  portion  of  the  French  peo- 
ple whose  wishes  ought  to  have  been  re- 
garded and  respected  :  he  who  had  returned 
to  France  to  take  his  share  in  the  obloquy 
which  was  for  the  time  being  heaped  on 
those  who  did  not  support  what  was  ab- 
surdly designated  "a  movement  in  favor 
of  the  monarchy  j"  this  same  man,  calum- 
niated, disgraced,  out  of  favor,  when  he 
saw  the  Prince  de  Polignac  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to  be  tried  for 
having  countersigned  royal  ordinances,  for 
the  issuing  of  which  Charles  X.  had  been 
banished  for  ever  from  France,  and  a 
whole  race  of  princes  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  St.  Louis,  rushed  to  the  relief  of 
his  former  political  opponent,  and  boldly 
asked  permission  to  plead  for  one  with  whose 
principles  he  could  have  no  sympathy,  but 
who  had  evinced  a  devotedncss  to  a  dy- 
nasty  which  to  them  was  mutually  dear, 
and  had  to  that  passion  sacrificed  his  ease, 
his  peace,  his  fortune,  his  rank,  his  all. 
True,  the  prince  was  a  mistaken,  misguided 
man  !     True,  he  was  weak  in  his  counsels 

nd  irresolute  in  carrying  them  into  execu- 
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tion !  True,  he  had  not  taken  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  put  into  effect  ordinances 
against  which  he  must  have  known  a  revo- 
lution would  be  attempted !  True,  he  ex- 
posed the  royalty  by  its  aggressive  acts 
to  personal  reproach  and  indignation  with- 
out placing  that  royalty  in  a  position  of 
defence  !  True,  he  lost  all  command  over 
himself  when  the  conflict  really  began,  and 
when  personal  courage  could  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  save  any  vestige  of  power  !  True, 
he  had  taken  to  flight  and  concealed  his 
person  in  the  habits  of  a  servant,  that  he 
might  escape  from  popular  vengeance  or 
from  arrest !  But  yet  Chateaubriand  de- 
manded, ^^6y  what  laws  will  you  try  himi 
Against  what  laws  has  he  offended  1  You 
have  yourselves  taken  all  law  into  your 
own  hands  and  inflicted  punishment  on  his 
royal  master!  Although  the  Charta  de- 
clared the  person  of  the  king  to  be  inviola- 
ble, you  have  made  it  otherwise.  You 
have  not  been  satisfied  even  with  banishing 
the  royal  head  of  the  nation,  but  have  in- 
cluded in  your  act  of  popular  vengeance 
the  wholly  guiltless !  Yet  you  would  now 
return  upon  your  steps,  retrace  your  own 
proceedings,  and  whilst  but  lately  you  set 
at  naught  the  Charta,  and  declared  the 
king  responsible  and  his  ministers  inviolate, 
you  would  now  make  them  responsible 
too,  and  involve  both  king  and  ministers 
in  an  indiscriminate  punishment!'' 

So  the  next  time  I  saw  Chateaubriand 
was  at  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  There  stood 
the  Christian  philosopher,  not  to  defend  the 
ordinances  of  Charles  X.,  not  to  maintam 
that  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Charta 
had  an  omnipotence  which  belonged  not  to 
the  rest,  not  to  insist  that  the  ill-starred 
monarch  had  done  well  or  wisely  to  try  the 
question  of  force  with  the  men  of  the  bar- 
ricades, not  to  attack  constitutional  govern- 
ments, or  to  plead  that  France  could  only 
be  governed  by  a  rod  of  iron  ;  not  to  vin- 
dicate all  the  acts  of  the  past  life  of  the 
peer  and  the  gentleman  who  stood  before 
his  judges;  but  he  stood  there  to  maintain 
that  he  had  really  no  judges  at  all,  that 
rexilly  no  ofience  against  the  laws  had  been 
committed,  that  this  was  a  revolution  and 
not  a  revolt,  that  it  was  a  question  of  con- 
queror and  vanquii<hed,  that  the  conqueror 
had  already  taken  the  law  into  his  own 
hand,  and  had  made  both  the  law  and  the 
punishment  by  excluding  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  for  ever  from  the 
throne,  that  the  judges  who  now  sat  were 
not  legally  authorized  to  try,  that  there  was 
no  legal  prosecutor,  that  old  ihingt  had 
passed  away  and  all  thiogi  had  l^coine 
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new,  and  that  it  was  monstrous  to  make  a 
king  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  ministers, 
and  then  seek  to  render  ministers  respon- 
sible for  the  self-same  acts. 

That  was  a  splendid  moral  position  for 
Chateaabriand  when  he  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  defend  the 
Prince  de  Polignac.  All  Paris  was  in  a 
state  of  commotion.  The  drums  beat  to 
arms.  In  every  "^faiWc"  in  the  arondisse- 
ments  of  the  capital  there  was  felt  a  sort 
of  indescribable  emotion.  It  was  known 
that  France  was  in  a  state  of  volcanic  agi- 
tation. It  was  felt  that  if  the  "  ex-ministers" 
should  be  acquitted,  the  populace  would 
again  rise  and  demand  '^  vengeance !"  It 
was  felt  that  if  they  were  condemned  to 
death,  La  Vendue,  Brittany,  the  South,  the 
West,  would  rise  to  arms.  Some  said, 
*' Death  is  impossible !"  Others  exclaimed, 
**  They  must  die."  A  few,  indeed,  pleaded 
the  possibility  of  saving  M.  Guernon  de 
Bainville,  and  some  voices  were  heard  for 
M •  de  Peyronnet.  The  part,  or  the  sup- 
posed part,  which  each  of  the  ex-ministers 
took  in  preparing  the  fatal  ordinances  of 
July,  1830,  was  discussed  with  precision ; 
but  it  was  Chateaubriand  alone  who  ventur- 
ed to  say  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  ''  No, 
he  shall  not  die  !" 

It  was  not  that  Chateaubriand  had  too 
great  confidence  in  his  own  wondrous  and 
captivating  eloquence,  for  he  is  far  from 
possessing  a  vain  or  egotistical  spirit ;  it 
was  not  that  he  relied  on  his  powers  of 
persuasiveness,  or  on  the  interest  which 
his  own  personal  position  could  not  fail  to 
excite ;  it  was  not  that  be  thought  he  could 
rely  upon  bis  influence  over  the  judges. 
Just  the  contrary.  The  royalist  peers  with 
whom  he  had  spent  years  of  private  friend- 
ship, and  many  of  whom,  at  feast,  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  and  feel  for  him 
with  respect  and  affecti^in,  had  been  un- 
justly and  iniquitously  excluded  from  the 
chamber  by  one  of  the  most  unfounded  and 
unprincipled  decisions  ever  before  adopt- 
ed, even  by  tribunals  of  faction  and  by 
revolutionary  cabals.  The  peers  remain- 
ing were  principally  Buonapartists,  and  they 
could  not  forget  that  Chateaubriand  had 
thus  expressed  himself  of  him  who  was 
not  onlv  their  object  of  attachment,  but 
even  of  their  devotedness  and  idolatry. 
After  having  described  the  odious  tyranny 
of  Buonaparte,  Chateaubriand  had  said  :    ' 

<<  Au  reste,  les  derniers  momens  de  Buona- 
parte justifient  assez  mon  opinion  sur  cet 
homme.  J'avais  pr6vu  depuis  long-temps  qu'il 
ne  ferait  point  une  fin  honorable :  mais  jc  con- 
fesse  qu'u  a  surpassed  ce  que  j'attendais  de 
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lui.  II  n'a  conserve  dans  son  humiliation  que 
son  caract^re  de  comedien  et  d'imitateur;  11 
joue  maintenant  le  sang-froid  et  rindifference; 
d  se  juge  lui-m^me ;  il  parle  de  lui  comme  d'un 
autre  ;  de  sa  chute  comme  d'un  accident  arrive 
&  son  voisin;  il  raieonne  sur  ce  que  les  Bour- 
bons out  k  craindre  ou  esperer  ;  c'est  un  Sylla, 
un  Diocletien,  comme  auparavant  c'eCait  un 
Alexandre  etun  Charlemagne.  II  veut  paratire 
insensible  k  tout,  et  peut-Stre  Pest-il  en  efiet, 
une  certaine  joie  cependant  delate  k  travers  son 
apathie ;  on  voit  qu*il  est  heureux  de  vivre.  Ne 
lui  envions  point  son  bonheur,  quand  on  fait 
pitie,  on  n'est  plus  k  craindre." 

There  are  few  passages  more  sarcastic 
or  pungent  in  any  satires  than  those  which 
constitute  these  two  last  sentences,  and 
Chateaubriand  could  not,  therefore,  hope 
for  personal  aid  or  consideration  in  the 
course  of  the  mighty  task  he  had  under- 
taken from  the  peers  of  Buonaparte,  the 
remains  of  the  senate  of  Napoleon. 

Upon  what,  then,  was  based  the  real  and 
undoubted  conviction  of  Chateaubriand, 
that  in  spite  of  popular  fury,  of  the  cries  of 
the  populace  for  blood,  of  the  march  of  the 
rabble  to  Vincennes  specially  to  scream 
within  hearing  of  the  dungeon  in  which 
were  confined  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles 
X.,  "Death  to  Polignac  1"  "Death  to 
Peyronnet !"  "  We  will  have  their  blood  !" 
and  finally,  notwithstanding  these  cries 
were  again  heard  before  the  palace  and  pri- 
son of  the  Luxembourg,  where  the  ex-minis- 
ters of  Charles  X.  had  been  conducted — still 
that  his  client  would  not  be  put  to  death  \ 

1  think  his  conviction  was  based  on  the 
following  principles  and  facts,  mixed  to- 
gether as  they  were  in  this  extraordinary 
and  wholly  unique  proceeding.  He  felt 
then,  first,  that  we  had  made  so  much  pro- 
gress in  Europe  generally  during  fifteen 
years  of  peace  in  the  humanizing  and  soft- 
ening down  of  capital  punishments,  that 
death  could  not  be  inflicted  for  legally  un- 
defined ofl*ence8.  Second,  that  no  great 
act  of  national  vengeance  could  be  commit- 
ted, unjustified  bv  the  laws  of  the  land, 
since  Europe  would,  on  her  part,  have  de- 
manded tremendous  reparation  for  the  set- 
tinfif  so  awful  and  injurious  an  example.* 
Third,  that  Louis  Philippe  had  already 
communicated  to  Laffltte  one  portion  of  his 
policy,  which  was,  that  he  was  determined 
to  maintain  peace  with  Europe.  Fourth, 
that  the  appointment  of  M.  Laflitte  as  min- 
ister to  carry  France  through  the  Polignac 
trial  and  the  ferment  it  occasioned,  was  a 
great  master-stroke  of  policy.  Fifth,  that 
he  could,  if  permitted,  demonstrate  to  the 
whole  world  that  to  try  Prince  de  Polignac, 
the  ex-minister,  and  condemn  him  to  death 
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for  acts  which  had  heen  imputed  by  the 
same  public  voice  to  Charles  A.,  and  have 
him  punished  as  such,  would  be  little  short 
of  murder !  And  sixth,  that  the  king  of 
the  French  had  so  great  an  aversion  to  cap- 
ital punishments  for  political  oflfences,  that 
even  he,  at  the  last,  would  be  induced  to 
exercise  the  royal  clemency,  especially  as 
he  had  alone  profited  by  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  French  dynasty. 
**How,''  he  asked  his  friends,  many  of 
whom  predicted  certain  death  to  Prince  de 
Polignac,  ^'how  can  Louis  Philippe,  who 
has  ascended  the  throne  by  virtae  of  the 
dethronement  of  Charles  A.,  now  consent 
to  the  death  of  men  whose  acts  led  to  that 
very  dethronement  and  to  the  founding  the 
Orleans  dynasty  1" 

I  shall  never  forget  the  deathlike  silence 
ivhich  prevailed  when  he  who  had  been  so 
often  the  representative  of  the  fallen  dy- 
nasty, and  who  at  Verona  had  associated 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  Metter- 
nich,  Gentz,  and  De  Floret ;  with  Esterhazy 
and  Zichy ;  with  Lehzoltern ;  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  five  adjutant- 
generals  ;  with  Nesselrode,  Lieven,  and 
rozzo  di  Borgo;  with  Wellington  and  Clan- 
William;  with  Londonderry,  Strangford, 
and  Burghersh  ;  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Bernstaff,  and  Humboldt,  was  now  about  to 
plead  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
for  the  Prince  de  Polignac. 

Of  that  speech  it  scarcely  becomes  me 
to  speak,  for  surely  I  am  not  competent  to 
criticise  it.  It  overcame  me  by  its  magna- 
nimity, by  its  intrepidity,  by  its  ^^convena- 
ble"  daring,  by  its  justice,  its  integrity,  its 
incomparable  pathos,  and  its  unanswerable 
logic.  ^^  If  Polignac  had  slain  my  wife  and 
cny  children  ;  if  he  had  carried  their  man- 
gled bodies  before  my  eyes  and  had  thrown 
them  into  the  Rapids  ;  if  he  had  robbed  me 
of  happiness,  fortune,  competency,  fame, 
and  had  reduced  me  to  slavery  as  well  as 
to  beggary,*'  said  an  American  writer  of 
distinction,  "and  if  I  had  been  called  on  to 
judge,  condemn,  and  punish  him  for  his  al- 
leged crime  as  minister  of  Charles  X.,  I 
could  not,  after  the  speech  I  have  just 
heard,  pronounce  him  guilty.  My  personal 
abhorrence,  curses,  and  hate,  must  be  other- 
wise expressed  and  avenged  ;  but  I  could 
not  pronounce  him  guilty  upon  this  indict- 
ment." 

"  He  is  saved,  sire  !"  said  Laffitte,  as  he 

entered   the    presence   of  Louis  Philippe 

after  that  memorable  oration.     "Ood  be 

thanked r'  replied  the  admirable  monarch, 

^'^o  has  evinced  in  a  manner  more  remark- 

e  than  was  ever  displayed  before  by  any 
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prince  in  any  epoch  bow  great  is  his  ave^ 
sion  to  capital  punishments  for  political 
opinions ! 

In  vain  did  the  ^'  sanguinary"  portion  of 
the  Paris  press  seek  to  incense  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  faubourgs,  and  fraitless  were 
the  efibrts  of  the  descendants  of  the  pro- 
vincial republicans  to  get  up  a  cry  of 
"  Death  to  the  ex-ministers  !''  The  voice 
of  justice  had  been  heard.  Truth  had  comt 
to  the  aid  of  humanity.  The  sincere  and 
enlightened  lover  of  a  limited  monarchy 
and  of  moderately  representative  institn- 
tions  had  pleaded  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
To  all  parts  of  the  globe  his  oratiQn  was 
next  day  forwarded.  The  ambassador  it 
Verona  was  now  the  Parisian  pleader ;  and 
bis  voice  was  once  more  heard,  who  bid 
never  listened  to  other  inspirations  thin 
those  which  were  dictated  by  humanity, 
virtue,  and  civilization.  The  result  is  weH 
known.  Prince  dc  Polignac  was  condemo- 
ed  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  he  is 
now  living  in  freedom  and  quietness,  de- 
voting his  days  to  active  benevolence  and 
to  the  charms  of  retirement  and  peace.  If 
Chateaubriand  had  never  during  his  long, 
valuable,  and  useful  life,  done  any  other 
than  this  one  noble,  spontaneous,  and  whol- 
ly disinterested  act  of  throwing  all  the 
weight  of  his  eloquence,  reputation,  piety, 
and  patriotism,  into  the  scale  of  misfortune 
and  misery,  he  would  have  entitled  himself 
to  the  epithet  of  being  a  great  and  a  good 
man ! 

I  left  De  Genoude  enforcing  his  favorite 
maxim  that  '*  La  revolie  rCest  jamais  per^ 
mise.^^  I  will  take  him  up  again  at  my  owa 
table,  with  but  a  very  small  party,  convened 
not  to  dine  and  talk,  but  to  talk  and  dine. 
That  was  one  of  the  greatest  treats,  at  least 
of  an  intellectual  character,  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  experienced,  for  it  was  at  a 
time  of  immense  excitement,  and  when  the 
revolution  of  1830  seemed  threatened  with 
suicide.  '^Ah!  ah!"  cried  De  Genoude, 
in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  excitement, 
when  contemplating  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  deducing  the  moral  and  political 
results  which  must  spring  from  such  a  po- 
sition, **  Ah!  ah!  you  English  gentlemen, 
you  Tories,  you  Conservatives,  you  what* 
you-will,  you  who  were  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  incarnation  of  revolt !  you  begia 
to  perceive,  do  yon,  that  men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  1  Ah! 
ah!  you  who  were  the  foremost,  your 
court  of  St.  James's,  to  give  the  most  cor- 
dial assurances  to  the  new  dynasty  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Great  Britain  to 
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come  to  the  aid  of  monarchrcal  a?ain8t  the 
invasion  of  democratical  principles, — ^you 
begin  to  perceive,  do  you,  that  principles 
are  more  powerful  than  facts,  and  that  they 
MTiU  have  their  consequences,  and  that  their 
results  can  never  be  doubtfull" 

This  exclamation  was  justified  by  the  in- 
digrnation  expressed  by  the  English  press 
OB  the  reception  of  the  news  of  M.  Casimir 
Perier's  sudden  and  extraordinary  direc- 
tions to  land  French  troops  at  Ancona. 

**So  you  thought  M.  Perier  was  your 
qoiety  easy  man,  did  you  V  continued  De 
Senoude ;  '^  you  thought  he  could  tame  by 
his  voice  and  his  demeanor  the  lion  of  the 
revolution  !  You  thought  that  lion  could 
be  bound  by  silken  cords,  or  be  led  by  a 
weaned  child  !  All  was  over,  you  told  us 
in  your  journals,  when  the  trial  of  Prince 
de  Polignac  terminated  without  blood* 
shed !  The  model  revolution  was  to  desire 
DO  conquests!  Algiers  was  to  be  given  up 
to  Lord  Stuart  de  Kothsay  !  Spain  was  to 
be  left  to  fight  her  own  battles !  Portugal 
to  aettle  her  own  disputes !  Germany  and 
Poknd,  Belgium  and  Saxony,  to  follow  their 
own  inspirations !  And  even  the  states  of 
Italy  were  to  be  left  to  the  protection  or 
the  discipline  of  Austria.  This  was  the 
language  of  your  journals,  then,  sir;  but 
DOW  all  is  changed  1  A  descent  at  Ancona 
bath  troubled  your  waking  dreams,  and  you 
bave  begun  to  discover,  what  will,  ere  ten 
fears  shall  have  revolved,  have  become 
much  more  palpable,  that  the  principle  of 
revolt  is  ever  the  same,  and  that  the  revo* 
lotion  of  1830  must  be  strangled,  or  that  it 
will  strangle  many  a  state  and  many  a  peo- 
ple !  You  will  see  how  the  revolution  will 
love  you  in  1842 !" 

De  Genoude  has  been  accused  of  coward- 
ice during  the  first  few  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830.  He  left  the  Gazette  oflSce, 
quitted  Paris,  allowed  the  rabble  to  do  what 
leemed  right  in  their  own  eyes,  and  buried 
Himself  in  secrecy,  or,  at  least,  in  deep  re- 
Jrement.  Well,  and  what  then  1  Althou^rh 
[)e  Genoude  had  very  far  from  counselled 
:he  ordinances  of  Charles  X.,  and  had  never 
ipproved  of  them,  yet  the  Gazette  was  roy- 
ilist,  and  was  an  object  of  most  especial 
late  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  masters 
>f  Paris  and  head  of  the  mob  during  the 
>eriod  of  organ ized  rebel!  ion.  The  bureaux 
)f  the  Gazette  were  attacked^  the  life  of  De 
3enoude  was  threatened,  and  neither  the 
lestruction  cf  his  property,  nor  the  assas- 
lination  of  his  person,  could  possibly  have 
lided  the  cause  of  the  ex-dynasty,  or  of 
*oyalist  and  monarchical  principles.  He 
lid  right  and  wisely  then,  whilst  it  was 
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wholly  uncertain  whether  the  former  gene- 
rals of  Napoleon,  and  his  then  living  son, 
the  Duke  de  Reichstadt ;  or  whether  the 
ultra-republican  party,  with  its  sanguinary 
chiefs ;  or  the  old-woman  "  coterie''^  of  La- 
fayette— LaflStte  and  Co. — would  triumph  i 
or,  finally,  whether  a  new  combination 
would  succeed,  thus  to  remain  master  of 
his  own  person,  and,  therefore,  of  his  influ- 
ence and  usefulness.  But  no  sooner  did  he 
perceive  that  intrigue,  and  not  club-law, 
would  be  the  order  of  the  day,  than  he 
hastened  back  to  the  metropolis,  and  un* 
furled  his  white  drapeaUy  on  which  he  at 
once  inscribed,  *^La  revolte  n^est  jamais 
permiseJ^  During  the  first  eighteen  months 
which  elapsed  after  the  revolution  of  1830, 
the  Gazette  was  exposed  to  numberless 
seizures  and  prosecutions  ;  but  it  continued 
its  manly  and  straightforward  course.  To 
England  and  the  English  government  it 
was,  indeed,  continually  opposed.  But 
whyl  Because  M.  de  Genoude  thought, 
and  still  believes,  that  the  recognition  of 
the  revolution  of  1830  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  the  one  great  act  which  se- 
cured the  recognition  of  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  and  prevented  the  accession  of 
Henry  V.,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  the 
throne.  I  undoubtedly  deplore  that  M.  de 
Genoude  should  devote  so  great  a  portion 
of  his  vast  powers  and  of  his  valuable  time 
to  the  keeping  up  a  feeling  of  inveteracy 
against  Great  Britain,  but  1  cannot  be  so 
unjust  as  to  forget  that,  with  such  views 
as  he  takes  of  the  leading  cause  of  the 
success  of  the  revolution  of  1830  with  the 
rest  of  Europe,  viz.,  its  recognition  by  the 
cabinet  of  St  James's,  his  opposition  and 
indignation,  as  a  devoted  French  Royalist, 
are  not  to  be  condemned. 

M.  de  Genoude  defended  the  cause  of 
the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  with  great 
boldness  and  consummate  talent  in  the 
columns  of  his  Gazette.  He  made  an  ad- 
mirable eorpose  of  all  the  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictions, both  constitutional  and  other- 
wise, involved  in  the  proceedings  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  assisted,  at 
least,  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  that 
fortunate  decision  which  did  not  permit  a 
throne  to  be  overturned  as  an  act  of  popu- 
lar vengeance,  and  yet  suffer  the  penalty  of 
the  measure  which  led  to  the  overthrow,  to 
be  visited  on  the  heads  of  its  advisers  by 
capital  punishment. 

M.  de  Genoude  was  one  of  the  first  to 
proclaim,  that  after  the  events  which  had 
occurred,  and  after  the  acts  of  abdication 
of  Charles  X.  and  the  Duke  d'AngouUme, 
their  reatcending  the  throne  would  be  im« 
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possible,  but  that  the  rightful  monarch  of 
France  was  Henri  Cinq.  Now  to  the 
mere  cursory  observer  of  events  this  would 
seem  very  natural  and  easy,  but  it  was 
wholly  otherwise.  Not  only  did  the  con- 
stant companions  of  the  banished  princes 
seek  to  persuade  them  that  those  acts  of  ab- 
dication were  null,  but  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess d'Angoul^me  assisted,  by  their  patron- 
age, correspondence,  and  even  pecuniary 
aid,  certain  writers  and  journals  which  as- 
serted that  Charles  X.  was  King  of  France  ; 
that  after  the  death  of  his  majesty,  Louis 
XIX.,  i.  e.  the  Duke  d'Angouldme,  would  be 
entitled  to  reign ;  and  that  not  till  both  of 
these  should  have  expired,  would  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  have  the  right  to  the  title  of 
king. 

Whilst  De  Genoude  was  contending  in 
the  Gazette  against  these  rival  pretensions, 
and  was  upholding  the  cause  of  the  young 
duke,  M.  Chateaubriand  published  his  me- 
morable pamphlet,  Madame^  voire  fits  eat 
mon  rot.  This  was  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Duchess  of  Berry,  and  was  replete 
with  noble  thoughts,  expressed  in  finished 
and  most  captivating  language.  Never  did 
a  brochure  create  more  sensation.  The  day 
it  was  published,  couriers  were  despatched 
with  copies  to  all  the  principal  governments 
of  Europe,  and  the  whole  body  of  French 
Legitimists  forgot,  for  the  moment,  that 
Chateaubriand  had,  by  some  of  them,  been 
regarded  as  a  "  demi-liberal"  De  Genoude, 
too,  availed  himself  of  this  surprising  pro- 
duction to  bring  more  distinctly  under  the 
consideration  of  the  royalist  party  the 
claims  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  to  their 
loyalty  and  allegiance  ;  and  although  *'  La 
France^^  continued  to  plead  for  the  rights 
of  Charles  X.  and  of  Louis  XIX.,  the  dra* 
peau  of  the  infant  prince  became  the  only 
one  really  popular  with  the  mass  of  the 
Legitimist  body.  I  remember  seeing  the 
'  Duke  de  Fitz-James  with  the  pamphlet  in 
bis  hand  enter  the  Paris  Exchange  ;  he 
was  greatly  excited.  Those  who  knew  his 
temperament  feared  that  he  might  indulge 
in  some  extravagancies,  and  when  the  Mar- 
quis (now  the  Duke)  de  Valmy  joined  him, 
they  gave  vent  to  their  long  pent-up  feel- 
ings in  severe  and  bitter  predictions,  which 
I  will  not,  however,  record. 

And  here  I  think  it  advisable  to  state 
that  it  is  not  because  I  estimate  the  zeal, 
honor,  and  devotedness  of  the  Legitimist 
party  in  France,  or  because  I  admire,  for 
their  wonderful  talents  and  exalted  genius, 
such  men  as  Berryer,  Chateaubriand,  and 
De  Genoude,  therefore,  that  I  regard  them 

V  capable  of  governing  ^'  Ne  w  France,"  or 
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that  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  the  restoration 
of  the  elder  Bourbon  branch  to  the  tbrone 
of  that  country.     I  admit  that  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  possesses  a  chivalrous  temper,  a 
noble  bearing,  an  aflfectionate  disposition, 
a  well-informed  mind,  and  a  patriotic  heart 
I  admit  that  he  has  the  purest  principles, 
both  moral  and  religious,  and  that  he  it 
gracious,  graceful,  and  good.    But  has  he 
really  a  large  national  party  in  his  favor  t 
Is  his  reign  desired  by  the  middling  aad 
upper  classes  of  society  1     I  speak  not  of 
a  few  hundred  noble  and  great  families^ 
who  inherit  not  only  the  names  and  titles, 
but  even  the  virtues  and  the  capacities  oif 
their  ancestors,  but  I  speak  of  the  mass  of 
the  upper  classes,  such  as   exist  now  ia 
France  after  half  a  century  of  reTolntion. 

And  what  use  is  it  concealing  the  fact, 
could  it  even  be  hidden,  that  by  far  the 
greatest  portion,  nay,  three-fourths  of  the 
upper  classes  in  France  of  our  days,  do  not 
belonff  to  the  old  families  of  1780,  and  of 
periods  antecedent  thereto  1  The  greatot 
part  of  those  families  have  become  extiaet, 
or  enjoy  only  the  name,  without  rank,  pre- 
cedence, or  fortune.  The  upper  classes  in 
France  to-day,  with  only  the  exceptions  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  are  members  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  retired  tradesroea, 
wine-growers,  stock-brokers,  speculators, 
placemen,  public  functionaries,  lawyers, 
medical  men,  naval  and  military  oflBcen, 
notaries,  and  barristers.  Many,  Tery  many 
of  these  have  obtained  the  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  Many  more  are  also  officers 
in  the  National  Guards.  They  are  invited 
to  court-balls  and  court-banquets ;  they 
dance  with  the  princesses;  they  are  the 
companions  of  the  new  royalty  ;  and  thev 
look  on  the  monarchy,  which  they  cJl 
"  citizen,"  as  the  realization  of  the  ides  of 
Lafayette,  viz.,  "  the  best  of  repubucs  !'' 
The  real  good  old  families  of  France,  the 
names  dear  to  the  lovers  of  the  bright 
court-days  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigfa* 
teenth  centuries,  do  not  exist  in  France. 
The  first  revolution  decimated  both  them 
and  their  fortunes.  The  Empire  created 
senators  out  of  soldiers,  and  courtiers  oot 
of  generals.  Some  of  these  indeed  remain, 
— "  the  illustrations  of  the  empire,"  as  tbey 
are  styled ;  but  the  real  good  old  French 
families,  which  are  so  deeply  impressed  on 
our  memories  by  old  associations,  boyish 
readings,  and  more  matured  reflections, 
exist  no  longer. 

Thus  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  has  not  a 
powerful,  i.  e.,  a  national  party  in  France ; 
for  the  present  upper  classes  are  either 
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r  Orleanists,  with  (he  sole 
exceptions  1  have  mentioned  ;  and  deeire 
•aso,  quietness,  much  of  anluiDl  comfori 
tod  luxury,  and  plenty  of  the  good  things 
^f  this  lire.  To  them  the  co.irt  is  fairy 
,  the  present  roynl  family  angels  in 
human  clothing,  and  "  Mfo  prrptlua"  in 
their  constant  cry  and  desire  at  the  letmin- 
■tion  of  each  day's  and  each  month's  en- 
joyments. The  Buonapartisis  are  divided 
nto  two  categories  ;  the  one  still  dream  of 
kwlberts  and  draptaus,  of  drums  and  batto- 
lions,  of  storming  towns  and  Backing  cities, 
«f  expeditions,  and  armies,  and  mines,  and 
rockets,  nnd  all  the  machinery  for  the  de- 
StitiGtioa  of  life  and  property, — but  they 
would  never  fight  for  Henri  V.  The  other 
estegory  are  satisfied  to  repose  on  their 
hurela,  to  enjoy  "with  ease  and  dignity" 
the  reputation  tbey  obtained  by  undoubted 
valor  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  now  wish 
lo  hear  no  other  cannon  than  those  of  the 
"  Invnlides,"  announcing  either  that  his 
majesty  Louis  Philippe  is  about  to  review 
the  National  Guards,  or  has  left  the  Tuile- 
ties  to  open  a  new  session  of  parliament. 
There  are  none  of  these  men  who  would 
cross  from  one  side  of  the  palace  gardens 
.to  another  to  cheer  on  his  passage  that 
•*  Henri  Dieudonne,''  who  was  once  declar- 
ed to  be  the  "  God-send  to  France." 

And  if  this  be  a  true  picture  of  the  poli- 
tical feelings  and  Hentiments  of  the  upper 
elasaes,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  chances 
af  success  of  the  young  prince  among  the 
:Widdling  and  lower  order  of  society  1  The 
ttnsner  to  this  inquiry,  as  far  as  the  tnid- 
Aling  classes  are  concerned,  may  be  com- 
prised in  three  words, — Who  are  the  offi- 
eera  of  the  National  Guards'!  Who  are 
tbe  members  of  the  municipal  bodies  1 
'Who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  1  Legitimists  1  No!  not 
more  than  one  out  of  ten.  This  is  no 
vague  assertion,  but  a  positive  and  ascer- 
Isined  fact!  As  to  the  lower  orders  in 
France,  they  are  too  irreligious  and  loo 
immoral  to  attach  themselves  to  any  cause 
;wfaieh  has  a  savoring  of  the  church  about 
it*  The  mere  fact  that  the  priests  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux would  be  with  them  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  its  excellence.  Undoubtedly 
in  certain  well-known  departments  of  the 
'  weal  and  soutli-west,  there  is  still  a  "prea- 
iigfV  connected  with  the  names  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux ;  and  some  few  thousand  half-ragged, 
j  bftlf-disciplined  partisans  might  be  found 
^t  to  6re  a  few  rounds  of  cartridges  in  theii 
B  defence.    Bat  these  cannot  m  said  lo  re 
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Thnt  the  Legitimist  party  in  the  Cham- 
ler  of  Deputies  possesses  many  eminent  and 
idmirable  men,  no  one  can  with  truth  deny, 
md  ihey  exercise  an  important  influence 
A'hen  parties  are  nearly  balanced  by  ihrow- 
ng  their  thirty  or  forty  voles  into  one 
icale  or  other  of  their  political  opponents. 
But  this  power  will  never  conduct  thera  to 
jfficp.  They  may  be  able  to  make  or  to  un- 
iiakc  ministries  by  joining  with  or  oppos- 
ing them  for  ihe  moment.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  extent  of  their  authority,  and 
liere  their  limits  are  placed.  In  like  man- 
ner they  can  never  carry  any  measure 
unless  supported  by  one  or  the  other  cate- 
gory of  the  men  of  the  revolution.  For 
these  reasons  I  insist  that  the  return  of  ibe 
Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  France,  and,  above 
all,  his  accession  to  the  throne,  would  be 
wholly  impossible,  unless  a  European  war 
should  break  out,  and  his  royal  highness 
should,  by  the  force  of  foreign  bayonets, 
'     restored  lo  that  of  St.  Louis. 

M.  de  Gcnoude  and  Berryer  labored  with 
uch  talent  and  assiduity  for  years  to  de* 
le  the  duties,  and  limit  and  circumscribe 
e  attributions  of  royalist,  electors,  and 
deputies.  The  great  and  skilful  M.  de  Vil- 
lele  maintained  that  to  lake  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe 
would  be  an  act  of  perjury  on  the  part  of 
every  royalist.  And  this  opinion  of  a  man 
so  acute  and  influential  as  the  former  min- 
ister of  finance  during  the  Rcstoraiion, 
had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  others, 
especially  in  the  departments.  For  many 
years,  therefore,  ihe  Royalist  electors  in 
the  departments  refused  lo  proceed  to  the 
electoral  colleges,  or  to  become  candidates 
to  be  returned.  They  quoted  the  example 
of  Chateaubriand.  They  said,  there  is  a 
man  who  is  entitled  to  take  his  scat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers, — a  man  xvho  was  not 
excluded  even  by  the  revolutionary  law 
which  banished  from  the  upper  house  the 
peers  created  by  Charles  X., — a  man  who 
would  be  well  received  by  all  parties  ex- 
cept by  a  few  Buonapartist  generals ;  and 
yet  what  is  the  course  he  has  taken  1  He 
has  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  adheres  to  his  own  declaration,  Ma- 
dame, voire  fih  est  mon  roi !  But  Chateau- 
briand, although  he  does  not  feel  personalty 
absolved  by  the  events  of  1830  from  hia 
oath  of  allcgiaDce  to  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  has  encouraged  the 
Fre tic h  Royalists  to  proceed  to  the  eleclo- 
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ral  colleges  and  to  vote  for  their  own  can- 
didates. In  this  respect  he  has  co-operated 
with  De  Genoude,  and  this  most  import- 
ant point  is  now  a  settled  one,  viz.,  that 
Royalist  electors  are  to  take  the  oath  and 
▼otC}  and  that  when  there  is  no  one  of  their 
own  party  to  vote  for  as  a  candidate,  that 
they  shall  vote  for  the  one  who  is  most  dis- 
posed to  defend  the  cause  of  order  and 
peace. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged  that  the  Roy- 
alists, as  a  party,  will  support  the  candi- 
dates most  opposed  to  the  reigning  dynas- 
ty ;  and  that  if  a  war  candidate  opposed  to 
the  dynasty  were  to  solicit  the  votes  of 
Legitimists  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  peace 
candidate  in  favor  of  the  dynasty  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Royalists  would  vote 
for  the  former.  In  some  cases  this  has  oc- 
curred, especially  at  times  of  excitement, 
but  as  a  general  rule  Legitimists  must  pre- 
fer a  peaceable  and  an  orderly  to  a  warlike 
and  democratical  government,  since  they 
are  generally  men  of  property,  and  have  a 
positive  and  indubitable  stake  in  the  coun- 
try. This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  Royalist 
question,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
Royalist  party,  in  France ;  and  De  Genoude 
and  Chateaubriand  have  been  mainly  instru- 
mental, by  their  writings  and  speeches,  in 
bringing  that  question  and  that  party  to 
their  present  position. 

I  lost  si^ht  of  De  Genoude  for  a  long 
period.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  was 
a  broken-hearted  widower.  His  charming 
and  captivating  wife  had  left  him,  indeed, 
a  sorrowing  and  bereaved  being  She  was 
young,  beautiful,  wise,  and  good.  In  her 
were  concentrated  all  his  worldly  happi- 
ness, and  her  smiles  and  approbation  were 
dearer  to  him  than  life.  When  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  writings,  he  would  turn  to 
her  for  her  opinion  ;  and  the  world's  ap- 
plause would  have  been  hollow  emptiness 
to  him  if  her  opinion  had  been  unfavorable. 
Together  they  lived  in  happiness  and  con- 
fidence, respect  and  love  ;  and  when  Provi- 
dence snatched  from  him  her  who  was  his 
heart's  best  treasure  and  delight,  he  resolv- 
ed on  devoting  himself  to  that  church 
whose  infallibility  he  is  the  first  to  assert 
and  the  very  foremost  to  defend.  For 
above  and  before  all  things  De  Genoude  is 
a  Romanist.  He  has  visited  Rome.  He 
has  received  the  benediction  of  the  pope. 
He  has  been  honored  with  many  a  private 
interview  at  the  Vatican.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  Pa- 

Cacy  in  Europe.    The  one  deep  sorrow  of 
is  life  is  the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  his  one 
great  joy  is  bis  deFotedness  to  the  Church 
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of  Rome.  Oh !  how  heartily  does  he  loathe, 
despise,  condemn,  denounce  all  descrip 
tions  of  separation  from  that  "one  holy 
Catholic  and  apostolic  church,**  as  unhap- 
pily he  believes  her  to  be !  And  how  be 
pours  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath  when  he 
attacks  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment!  Addicted  to  the  use  of  the 
argumentum  ad  absurdumy  he  is  fond  of  de- 
monstrating to  what  this  doctrine  may  lead, 
and  he  is  never  more  satisfied  than  when 
he  thinks  he  has  convinced  his  aodieoee 
that  this  principle  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion  is,  after  all,  nothing  len 
than  the  principle  of  revolt ! 

The  last  time  I  saw  De  Genoude  he  was 
an  abbe,  and  was  preaching  in  the  Churek 
of  ^'  St.  Philippe  du  Ronle,'^  in  one  of  the 
faubourgs  of  Paris.  His  fine-toned  voice 
was  filling  the  sacred  temple  with  the 
praises  of  *'  Marie !"  His  auditory  wis 
immense.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  this 
eloquent  and  extraordinary  man.  Old  headi 
and  young  faces  were  alike  peeping  from 
behind  the  large  pillars  to  catch  a  gTinip« 
of  this  wonderful  orator,  and  without  the 
building  long  files  of  carriages  announced 
that  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  had  come 
to  visit  the  Faubourg  du  Roole.  The  s^ 
guments  of  the  abbe  could  not,  however, 
convince  me,  though  his  pathos  meked 
many  a  Catholic  heart,  and  suflTused  masy 
an  eye  with  tears.  His  descriptions  of  the 
mother  of  our  Saviour  were,  however,  st 
best  but  legendary,  but  then  they  were  the 
legends  of  a  church  whose  children  place 
unbounded  faith  even  in  her  veriest  invea- 
tions.  There  sat  one  with  eyes  streaming 
with  tears  when  the  preacher  expatiated  oa 
the  grief  of  ^' Marie  at  the  loss  of  her  soa. 
She,  also,  was  a  disconsolate  mother.  There 
stood  another  swallowing  with  avidity  every 
word  that  proceeded  from  his  lips  when  he 
spoke  of  the  love  which  **  Marie"  bore  to 
ah  disconsolate  widows.  "  He  who  does 
not  love  Marie,"  said  De  Genoude,  "is  no 
friend  to  woman.  She  is  her  best  con- 
soler !" 

I  longed  to  say  to  him,  ''  Most  eloquent 
abbe,  you  have  forgotten  your  logic !  In 
your  enthusiasm  for  *  Marie,'  yon  have  ceas- 
ed to  be  the  close  reasoner  of  the  Gaztttt 
de  France  !  If  your  Marie  is  so  all-power- 
ful, she  must  be  divine  !  If  she  can  succor 
all  who  are  unhappy  in  all  time  and  in  all 
lands,  and  can  listen  to  the  matins  and  the 
vespers  of  all  UhefaiihfuV  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  everywhere,  then  she  must  be  om- 
nipresent and  omnipotent;  and  if  so,  she 
must  be  God !"  But  I  know  his  reply  before- 
hand.   He  would  have  reproved  my  rash- 


attempting  lo  iiiiravel  the  "mysle- 
rtea  "  of  grace  ;  he  would  have  added  to  the 
real  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  a  mere  fiction 
Df  (be  Romish  Church  ;  he  would  hnve  ex- 
ilftimed, "  Blessed  art  tboa  among  women !" 
■nd  have  sought  lo  allsch  me  to  ihc  cnuae 
of  "  Morie  "  by  the  hallowed  remembrances 
of  her  maternal  love,  onxiely,  fidelity,  oiid 
devotedncBH ! 

ThiB  is  De  Genoude.  At  once  one  of  the 
tnoet  eloquent  and  impassioned  of  men,  and 
yet  amongst  ihc  most  subtle  and  acute  o[ 
writers.  The  Gazette  de  France  and  the 
confessional,  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  arc 
•t  bii  service  j  and  on  he  goes  steadily  pur- 
.3  the  moral  and  poliiical  dogma  which 
is  the  chnrm  of  bis  life,  that  "Z,a  revotte 
•nais  permist !"  He  dreams  of  the 
triumphs  of  Henri  V.,  of  a  national  mon- 
archy, and  of  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

His  delusions  do  not  render  him  either  an 
ttnhappy  or  a  disagreeable  man.  Quite  ilie 
Tcverse.  But  alas!  his  Romanism  is  op- 
«i>Bed  lo  his  spiritual  progress  and  to  the 
nappinesR  of  the  human  race  !  Vet  he  loves 
bumnnity  and  desires  its  amelioraiion.  I 
never  think  of  him  without  pain,  and  yei 
1  cannot  but  feel  for  bim  edmirnlion  and  re- 
ipect.  He  is  an  anomaly,  and  so  I  must 
iKvs  him. 

I  must  bring  my  paper  to  a  close,  but  I 
eannot  do  so  till  I  have  said  something 
iDore  of  Chateaubriand.  One  of  the  latest 
efforts  of  his  extraordinary  mind  and  fluent 
(Mil  was  his  admirable  translation  of  Milton's 
g'reat  poem,  a  task  nearly  equal  to  the  won- 
derful original.  The  matchless  translator 
ha*  BO  entire  a  knowledge  of  the  delicacies, 
•weelnesses,  and  beauties  of  our-noble  lan- 
guage, that  he  can  iliink  in  English  the 
most  pure,  and  translate  his  pure  English 
thoughts  into  the  most  classical  French. — 
It  is  a  ^neral  feeling  in  all  countries,  and 
■hich  can  be  traced  in  nil  ages,  that  the 
poetry  of  one  country  loses  by  its  trnnsla- 
tion  into  the  language  of  another.  My  own 
opinion  is  this,  that  the  poetry  of  a  country 
does  lose  when  the  mere  language  of  anoth- 
er country  is  resorted  to  ;  but  when  the 
translator  is  himself  a  poet,  and  when  the 
poetry  of  one  land  is  made  to  express  the 
poetry  of  another,  that  nothing  is  really 
lost  by  the  change.  Chateoubriand  has  made 
tbo  French  eitol,  admire,  and  love  the  Par- 
adite  LoH.  Ho  could  not  do  more  than  this, 
bot  in  thus  succeeding  he  haj  effected  every 
thing.  Every  thing  for  the  poet,  every 
thing  for  the  subject,  and  every  thing  for 
Ihf  poem.    He  could  not  make  FreDchmen 
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think  in  English,  but  he  has  made  French- 
men think  with  Milton. 

There  are  some  who  will  have  it  that  Cha- 
teaubriand's style  is  inflated.  I  cannot  agree 
iriih  these  criiicsj  and  I  have  universally 
found  that  the  Frenchmen  who  have  best 
understood  the  genius  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  have  been  best  able  to  spcnk  and 
to  write  it,  have  most  admired  the  composi- 
tions and  translations  of  this  exlraordinary 
man.  His  works  will  live  after  him.  He 
will  be  referred  10  in  coming  years  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Uniting  in  his  character  the  purest  patriot- 
ism and  philanthropy  with  great  diplomatic 
talent  and  statesmatilike  views;  blessed 
with  ft  tender  and  benevolent  nature,  and 
yet  with  a  high  and  commanding  mind  ;  at- 
tached to  literature  in  its  highest  branches, 
and  free  from  the  jealousy  and  egotism  of 
French  literary  men,  and  devoted  to  the  im- 
provemeul  of  his  species  and  to  the  spread 
of  moral  and  religious  truth,  he  is  a  study 
for  those  who  ore  disposed  to  deny  the  alli- 
ance of  genius  and  poetry  with  religion  and 

Whilst  Chateaubriand  is  essentially  a  Ro- 
manist, he  is,  however,  more  alive  than  De 
Genoude  to  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of 
the  martyrs  and  heroes  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  Ife  does  not  dwell,  as  does  his  coa- 
tempornry,  on  the  weak  points  of  the  char- 
acter of  Luther.  He  does  not  misrepresent, 
as  does  De  Genoude,  the  character  of  Wic- 
lifTe.  He  does  not  indulge  in  the  quolibtta 
and  oft-refuicd  sarcasms  of  the  Gaiette  de 
Franca  of  "  Where  was  Protestantism  be- 
fore the  Keformation  1"  and,  "  Who  was  the 
author  of  Protestantism  but  Henry  VIII.T' 
Well  versed  in  the  history  of  that  Reform- 
ation, both  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in 
England,  and  in  Scotland,  he  knows  how  to 
render  justice  to  ihe  vast  acquirements  and 
energy  of  the  mighty  spirits  who,  at  divers 
epochs,  appeared  in  those  respective  lands  ; 
and  he  depicts  with  eloquence  and  truth  the 
good  they  eOected  in  spite,  as  he  thinks,  of 
the  fatal  errors  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved : — 

"  From  seeming  evil,  still  edacing  good." 

The  latter  days  of  the  life  of  Chateaubri- 
and have  been  devoted  to  reflection,  to  pri- 
vate society,  to  family  repose,  and  to  those 
thoughts  of  coming  ages  which  bring  the 
waiting  spirit  to  a  feeling  of  harmony  with 
the  vast  realities  which  lo  it  will  soon  be 
disclosed.  There  is  nothing  so  awful  to  my 
mind  as  an  unprepared  and  unthought-of 
rush  from  time  to  eternity  !  He  is  a  favor- 
ed man  to  whom  is  permitted,  ns  the  last 
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hours  of  life  are  drawing  to  a  close,  to  take 
a  calm  and  deliberate  view  of  his  few  and 
faulty  days.  With  penitence  and  grief  he 
deplores  his  many  failings  and  his  short- 
comings ;  but  with  humble  hope  and  faith 
he  directs  the  eye  of  his  mind  to  an 
approaching  hereafter.  He  surveys  socie- 
ty ;  notes  down  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  his  lengthened  career ; 
perceives  how  those  things  which  he  took 
to  be  evils  were  vast  and  real  benefits  ;  and 
admires  that  providential  course  which  has 
led  not  only  him  but  others  through  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  appeared  to  be 
overwhelming.  He  has  time  allowed  to  him 
to  review  the  history  of  his  nation,  the 
march  of  the  world,  the  progress  of  truth, 
the  defeat  of  error,  the  changes  brought 
about  by  apparently  insignificant  causes, 
and  the  littleness  of  events  which  himself 
and  his  contemporaries  had  magnified  into 
matters  of  vast  behest.  He  completes  the 
records  of  his  life;  arranges  the  data  for 
his  future  biographer;  seeks  not  to  magnify 
his  own  doings,  but  to  point  out  the  wise 
and  beneficent  ordinations  of  Providence ; 
and  after  commending  his  country  and  his 
.  family,  man  at  large,  and  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies to  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  sinks  quietly 
to  rest  beneath  the  horizon  of  this  world, 
only  to  rise  with  glory  and  splendor  in 
another  and  better  hemisphere. 

The  last  time  I  saw  De  Chateaubriand  he 
was  praying.  In  a  very  quiet  church,  at  a 
very  quiet  altar,  in  a  very  quiet  corner,  as 
far  removed  from  the  world  and  its  cares, 
its  noise  and  its  dissipation,  as  if  situate  in 
some  secluded  dell  or  on  some  snow-clad 
mountain,  Chateaubriand  was  pouring  forth 
his  soul  to  God  in  a  house  of  prayer.  I  had 
seen  him  at  the  grave  of  Miss  Frisell,  I  had 
read  in  manuscript  his  **  Jeune  fille  et  jeune 
^ur,"  but  now  I  beheld  him  on  the  f^te-day 
of  "  Henri  Cinq^'*  imploringr  for  his  absent 
prince  the  best  blessings  of  Heaven.  There 
he  was  in  a  posture  of  humble  adoration 
and  meek  submission,  before  the  altar  of  his 
God,  and  his  fine  face  seemed  lighted  up 
by  his  devotion  and  his  love.  This  is  not 
poetry  or  fiction,  but  unvarnished  truth.  His 
mind  and  heart  have  been  long  sweetly  at- 
tuned by  adversity  and  disappointment,  and 
whilst  he  is  by  no  means  a  splenetic  or  discon- 
tented man,  he  has  learned  to  set  a  right 
value  on  all  that  is  beneath  the  sun  ;  and  is 
preparing  his  mind  and  heart  for  that  para- 
dise where  there  shall  be  no  more  sin ! 
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Not  live  in  London  !    Wherefore  not  ?  come  tell. 

Think  ye  that  Poesy  alone  can  dwell 

Within  a  rustic  cot,  where  zephyr  brings. 

Upon  its  treasure-laden,  perfbmed  winn. 

Tribute  from  every  flower }  or  where  toe  sky 

Seems,  in  its  ether's  clear  intensity, 

A  loftier  arch  than  spans  our  populous  town, 

Whose  age  is  poetry  ? — A  well  so  yast 
That  ever  self-supplying,  it  has  grown 

Ezhaustless  in  its  wealth.    Present  and  Past 
(And  a  bright  Future,  that  to  poets*  eyes 
Doth  as  a  poet's  glorious  vision  rise,) 
Alike  impregnate  London's  "  cloud-capp*d  tow- 
ers 
With  Poesy's  own  soul.    SwifUj  the  honra 
Bring  death  to  us,  but  this  immortal  is 

Even  on  earth: — let  mightj  man  o'erthrow 
Each  monumental  fane,  it  is  not  bis 

To  find  oblivion's  fount, — nor  does  he  know 

The  secret  to  destroy  )  even  as  now, 
Each  broken  stone  a  ready  tongue  would  find, 

Wherewith  to  wisely  charm  all  those  who  will 
With  open  ears  to  listen.    Oh  !  not  blind 

To  nature's  loveliness  are  they  who  still 
May  love  the  regal  city ; — and  perchance, 
Contrast  may  so  a  rural  scene  enhance. 

That  they  most  feel  it,  and  best  mark  the  linki 
Which  bind  in  one  bright,  universal  chain, 

All  Poesy  : — fi^m  the  parched  blade  that  drinks 
The  welcome  dew,  through  the  vast  myriad  train 
Of  things  and  thoughts,  till  at  the  best  ho  feeb 
Most  rich  the  lore  the  city's  haunt  reveals. 
"Man  made  it!"    True:  but  caught  by  trippiag 
speech, 

Ye  do  forget  the  Greater  Architect 
Who  formed  his  workman,  man.    I  do  beseech- 

Ye,  marvel  not  that  Poets  should  select 
Old  London  for  a  homo  ; — true  bards  will  own 
The  inspiration  of  the  busy  town. 
Have  not  the  greatest  dwelt  within  her  wall»— 
Mix'd  with  their  fellow  men — obey'd  the  calls 
Of  such  good  fellowship  ?    Ay,  even  they. 
The  iMPETviAL  TWO,  wDo  jointly  sway 
The  realms  of  Mind !  (as  in  the  Roman  wrld. 
Two  eagle  banners  were  at  once  unfurl'd.) 
The  PEERLESS  Bard,  whose  wise  and  deathlcM 

strain 
Was  wealth  the  richest  of  the  Maiden's  reign — 
Who  in  the  town  not  only  learn'd  to  read 

The  book  of  human  nature  through  and  through, 
But  painted  sunny  clime,  or  flowery  mead. 

And  sprite,  or  fay,  with  Poesy's  own  hue. 
And  He  of  Paradise,  who  'mid  the  strife 
Of  civil  discord  led  the  student's  life ; 
When   none  there  seem'd  with  wings   that  e'efl 

could  dare 
To  track  the  soarings  of  his  pinions  rare  \ 
The  mighty  mind  its  own  defence  and  shield, 
'Mid  all  the  ills  that  ''evil  days"  could  yield ! 
These  vfere  the  denizens  of  our  great  town— 
They  trod  familiar  paths  that  we  have  known : 
So  let  them  sanctify  the  place,  and  teach 
A  wise  rejoinder  to  your  thoughtleii  fpeech ! 
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FCQin  Fnuvi'l   Mngftlipp. 

'Before  ihe  days  of  Sir  Francis  Chanirey, 
Ir.  Cubiti,  Mr.  Nash,  and  King  George 
J  Pimlico  viae  a  quiet,  unpretending 
Jace,  made  up  of  the  Five  Fields,  a  Wil- 
ow  Walk,  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  the 

E^ag  of  Nails  (i.  e.  as  some  say,  TAe  Baccha- 
ug  .')  with  Townsbend,  the  Bow-Street 
kfficer,  and  Jerry  Abershaw,  for  its  chief 
nhabitants.  Prior  to  this  lime,  for  we  at- 
odeto  the  days  of  good  Queen  Elizabeth, 
lived  one  Pimlico  (we  tnow  not  his  Chris- 
lian  name)  famous  for  brewing  and  selling 
I  particular  kind  of  ale,  in  the  marshy  land 
lying  between  St.  James's  Fields,  (he  Mill- 
hnk,  and  the  retired  villaee  of  Chelsea. 
'e  read  in  Ben  Jonson  of  Pimlico  Path  as 
K  promenade  for  a  summer  evening,  and  we 
5  little  doubt  but  the  road  referred  to 
J  the  house  of  mine  host,  from  whom 
Ifie  path  received  its  name,  where  the  cili- 
lena  and  their  wives,  and  the  "  men  of  sort 
pnd  quality"  west  of  Temple  Bar,  resorted 
"0  enjoy  that  pleasant  mixture  which  our 
■■DccBlars  so  much  indulged  in — custards 
•nd  ale.  The  custards  are  out  of  fashion 
(mOTe's  the  pity),  but  "  Pimlico  ale"  ia  stitl 
an  attractive  ■ignboard  and  drink  in  the 
•uburbs  of  London.  See  how  notoriety  is 
voroetime*  achieved.  Mine  host  gives  hie 
Iftme  to  a  cask  of  ale,  the  district  he  brews 
Ud  sells  in  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
brewer.  Mr.  Pimlico,  likeaereai  distiller 
r  times,  Las  a  Boothia  Felix  of  his  own  ; 
■nd  now  the  royal  sign  manual  warrants  of 
38i3  arc  no  longer  dated  from  the  Bucking- 
im  bouse  of  old  Queen  Charlotte,  but  from 
v paliKc at  Pimlico.  Thenameof  a  humble 
tepster  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess  has  been 
givea  to  the  palace  of  Queen  Victoria. 
"Why  may  not  imagination,"  says  Ham- 
'  "  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Aleiander  till 
lie  find  it  stopping  a  bungholel"  Why  not, 
we  find  the  reverse,  for  here  truth 
the  name  of  a  tapster  employed  to 
^Htinguish  the  palace  of  great  people  more 
nightjr  than  Macedon,  with  alt  her  ludian 
lequisitions  and  honors. 

Poor  Townihend,  with  all  his  delightful 
■eminiicences  of  Jonathan  Wild,  of  Rune- 
Sgh,  Vauxhall,  and  Hounslow,  with  his 
Lord  Burloigh-like  shake  of  the  head  and 
■gnificant  toss  of  cane,  he  has  gone  to  ihc 
mulls  of  St.  Peter's,  Pimlico.  Poor  Jerry 
kbershaw  had  another  fate,  for  Jerry  hung 
k  chains,  and  dripped  on  hot  Sundays, 
BUiob  to  the  amusement  of  Cockney  light- 
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(hough  ID  [he  infinite  ai 
who  were  pushed  by  ihei 
ipaniona  beneath  the  drip  of  the  dead 
We  recollect  a  sawyer  in  Pimlico 
)f  Chanlrey's  sawyers)  who  hod  a 
lat  spoiled,  he  told  us,  by  Jerry's 
grease.  He  had  gone  to  see  ibis  sight  for 
iday  visitors,  and  was  pushed  under- 
ih  poor  Jerry  in  chains.  "The  hnl," 
he  said,  "  was  noi  only  spoiled,  but  I  never 
wore  it  again.  There  was  no  getting  the 
9  afraid  to  wear  il.  It 
id  sixpence  on  the  Sat- 
urday night ;  and  so  I  was  served  for  see- 
ing Jerry.  Jerry's  house  still  stands  in  the 
Willow  Walk,  amid  the  fine  palaces  which 
Mr-  Cubiit  has  built  there.  It  has  still  a 
thievish  aspect,  and  seems  as  if  it  could 
speak  of  many  midnight  doings. 

But  we  must  fly  from  ibc  Five  Fields, 
"  where  the  robbers  lie  in  wail,"  as  the 
Tattler  tells  us,  and  as  there  is  en  old 
Scotch  song,  which  says: — 

"  To  pe  lo  Lon'on'a  l)ui  a  walk  i" 

we  conceife  it  is  only  a  step  to  turn 
frotn  Townshend  and  Jerry   Abershnw  to 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey  and  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, two    men  better   known  in  Pimlico 
than  the  Queen,  when  unattended.     Those 
who  did  not  know  their  works,  knew,  at 
Jeast,  their  persons  i  and  the  small  short- 
make,  round  little  face,  long  drab  coat,  and 
bald  head  of  the  one,  with  the  tall  manly 
dark  bright  eyes,  and  the  Jong 
gray  coat  of  the  other,  marked  them  out 
many  as  persons  to  turn  round  and  look 
at;  the  mote  so,  as  it  wos  the  custom  of 
th  to  walk  bareheaded  from  the  studio, 
Ecctestone  Street,  la  the  foundry  in  iha 
;ws,  a  conaiderab>e  distance,  and  lying 
rosB  a  public  thoroughfare.     Both  these 
great  men  have  died  within  a  year  of  one 
another, and,  royalists  as  wc  ure,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  we  are  sure  we  utter 
nothing  offensive  or  disloyal,  when  we  say 
that  the  two  leadmg  lights  of  Pimlico  ate 

Eone,  and  that  An  hos  left  the  region  she 
>ved  so  much  to  delight  in. 
It  was  in  the  year  ISIO  that  Chantrey 
nlico.  He  began  in  a  very 
very  little  to  do  and  very 
Now  it  so  happens  that 
ie  truly  a  poet  (nature  al- 
;)  with  one  pen,  a  sheet  or 
nd  a  pennyworth  of  ink. 
That  a  painter  may  buy  at  a  very  cheap 
rale  both  colors  and  canvass,  but  a  young 
sculplor  cannot  often  afford  to  work  in 
marble,  and  works,  therefore,  to  a  very 
great  disadvantage.    A  true  poet,  without 
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the  printer's  aid,  is  a  poet  to  few  or  none  ; 
and  a  sculptor  who  cannot  afford  to  cut  his 
conceptions  in  noarble  is,  like  a  painter, 
confined  to  chalk  and  outlines.  It  was  so 
with  Chantrey  before  his  nanrte  was  known. 
His  bust  of  Horn  Tooke  (one  of  his  very 
early  works)  he  was  too  poor  to  have  cut 
in  marble.  It  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy Exhibition  in  plaster,  and  though 
Nollekens  gave  it  one  of  his  emphatic 
words  of  approbation,  it  was  comparatively 
lost  to  the  world,  for  the  multituae  of  visi- 
tors adopt  as  their  rule  in  going  the  round 
of  the  sculpture-room  to  look  only  at  such 
works  as  are  in  marble.  When  in  plaster, 
they  seem  to  the  ignorant  many  to  lack  the 
seal  of  approbation,  which  the  transfer  from 
plaster  to  marble  would  seem  to  imply.  It 
18  not  enough  to  suffer  from  the  opaque 
material  they  are  in,  but  they  must  lie  un- 
der the  double  disadvantage  of  a  vulgar 
prejudice. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  inquire  whether 
marriage  made  Flazman  an  artist,  or  un- 
made him,  as  Reynolds  thought  and  told 
him ;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  marriage 
made  Chantrey,  for  he  got  n^oney  with 
his  wife,  could  afford  to  wait  for .  patrons, 
and  had  the  means  of  purchasing  marble. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  his  wife's  money 
was  to  transfer  the  head  of  Home  Tooke 
to  marble.  What  was  inimitable  in  clay 
was  matchless  in  its  new  semi-transparent 
material.  All  the  cunning  and  sagacity  of 
the  man  are  there.  The  eyes,  colorless 
though  they  are,  look  as  if  scanning  you 
from  head  to  foot.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  penetrating  survey  he  is  making 
of  you.  It  was  quite  a  new  head  in  mar- 
ble, and,  if  the  reason  is  ever  asked  of  the 
Royal  Academy  why  they  permit  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  same  work  twice,  in  plaster 
and  in  marble,  this  bust  of  Home  Tooke, 
if  the  plaster  still  exists,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  them  in  adhering  to  so 
excellent  a  rule. 

It  is  told  of  Chantrey  that  he  had,  when 
a  boy,  a  greater  difficulty  to  conquer  in  be- 
coming an  artist  than  the  want  of  marble. 
It  is  said  he  was  without' clay,  and  that  his 
first  work  was  made  in  the  butter  he  was 
to  sell  at  Sheffield  for  his  father,  a  farmer 
near  Norton,  in  Derbyshire.  Now,  for  our 
own  part,  we  do  not  believe  one  word  of 
this ;  nay,  we  have  the  very  best  authority 
for  saying  that  it  is  not  in  part  only,  but  al- 
together a  lie.  When  a  man  dies  there  are 
fifty,  and  more,  ready  to  recollect  instan- 
ces without  number  of  precocious  genius 
^n  the  mighty  dead ;  the  greater  the  man, 
greater  the  obstacles  he  overcame — 
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the  more  fertile  his  mind  in  iBventing  and 
supplying  wants.  Wilkie's  converting 
a  chest  of  drawers  into  an  easel,  by  palling 
out  one  of  the  drawers  and  resting  the  hetd 
of  his  canvass  agrainst  the  cornice,  is,  when 
compared  with  the  youthful  invebtions  of 
others,  a  silly  expedient.  The  peraon  or 
parties  who  told  the  st^ory  of  Chantrey*! 
butter-modelling  would  prefer  the  juvenile 
labor,  if  it  ever  existed,  to  a  better  posi- 
tion in  the  rooms  than  they  would  give  to 
the  clay  of  John  Rennie  or  the  marble  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  know  that  Allan 
Cunningham  said  the  story  was  a  mere  pat- 
try-cook's  invention,  not  only  untrue,  but 
unlikely. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  both  in  conversa- 
tion and  in  print,  that  our  young  sculptor 
had  other  obstacles  to  overcome  than  the 
want  of  clay  or  miu^le  3  he  had,  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  carver  in  wood,  to  conquer  the 
dislike  of  his  master  to  his  working,  even  in 
his  leisure  hours,  in  any  other  line  than  the 
mystery  he  was  bound  to  learn  and  his  mas- 
ter to  teach  him.  This  ni§f  Ua;!s  name  was 
Ramsay,  and  he  lived  in  S^ffi^rU.  He  has 
been  long  dead,  but  has  a  son  still  alive, 
who  denies,  we  understand,  that  his  father 
discountenanced  in  any  way  the  juvenile 
efforts  of  young  Chantrey.  Some  disagree- 
ment, however,  we  have  been  well  assured, 
took  place,  and  that  Chantrey  purehaaed 
up  the  remainder  of  his  time  from  Ramsay 
before  he  had  been  well  three  years  in  hit 
service.  The  poet  Rogers  has  a  taUt 
actually  carved  by  Sir  Francis.  Our  grest 
sculptor  recognized  the  table  when  his 
fame  was  established,  and  pleased  the  poet 
with  the  recognition. 

Chantrey  was  designed  b^  his  father  for 
the  law;  accident  made  htm  a  earrer  m 
wood,  poverty  a  painter,  and  his  own  ge- 
nius a  sculptor.  The  sight  of  some  figures 
in  the  shop  window  of  Ramsay  attracted 
his  attention  on  the  very  day  he  was  te 
commence  his  study  of  the  law.  He  stop- 
ped to  examine  them,  and  became  irrecov- 
erably a  sculptor.  Cowley  was  made  a 
poet,  and  Reynolds  a  painter,  much  in  the 
same  way.  Allan  Cunningham  had  a  po^ 
trait  in  oil  of  Chantrey  from  Chantrey*i 
own  hand.  It  was  clever  and  characteristie, 
a  ffood  deal  in  the  manner  of  Opie — the  re- 
sult of  a  morning's  work,  when  cfisiippointed 
in  a  sitter.  He  had  been  a  second  Sir  Joshua 
if  he  had  not  been  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
His  tact  and  talent  had  made  him  a  good 
country  attorney — a  Morant,  a  Gillow,  or  a 
Snell,  or  any  other  respectable  ufriiolsterer, 
but  his  own  genius  made  him  the  first  and 
best  sculptor  of  his  age. 
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He  lost  his  fallier  when  but  a  mere  boy, 
id  bis  mother  married  ngain,  much  to  ihe 
issatisfaction  of  Francis,  iheir  only  child 
e  siill,  however,  contioaed  lo  enierlain  a 
iftl  afiection  for  her,and,  though  she  lived 
a  great  age,  she  died  without  the  sincere 
._  rcivenessofher  son,  who  171  nil  bis  letters, 
taSon  all  his  letters,  addressed  her  as  Mrs. 
Chantrey,  never  recognizing  her,  even  in 
'I^Onversation,  byher  own  name.  No  one  has 
'•aid  a  word  of  the  cmeltiea  of  his  step-fa- 
ither,  or  of  any  thing  injurious  lo  his  chitrac- 
'frr.  It  was  the  act  of  his  mother  that  he  nev- 
er  overlooked — a  step  which  occasioned,  we 
nay  little  doubi,  the  clause  in  his  will  in 
which  he  ties  down  Lady  Chanlreyto  a  wid- 
owhood for  life.  Chantrey  always  thought 
jtassDRielhingsinfulinlhe  widow  of  Napo- 
leon to  marry,  and  was  heard  to  commend 
with  a  shrug  of  approbation  the  reply  made 
Iv  the  great  Duche.'s  of  Marlborough,  That 
the,  the  widow  of  John  Churchill,  would 
never  consent  to  become  the  wife  of 
Another.  "  May  a  Scotch  ensign  get  her," 
nid  Vanbrugh,  in  an  angry  mood.  When, 
St  a  dinner  party  in  Chontrcy's  own  house, 
one  of  the  company  was  heard  to  allude  to 
Ihe  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  becoming 
tbe  wife  of  the  noble  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  Chantrey,  a  most  attentive  listener, 
did  not  seem  to  disapprove  ;  but,  when  her 
third  marriage  was  mentioned  as  a  piece 
of  history  (for  he  was  no  great  render), 
bis  face  blackened  with  horror  at  such  for- 
getfuloess  of  the  dead.  If  our  great  sculp- 
tor bad  read  more,  he  had  thought  less  of 
■o  common  an  occurrence  in  the  pages  of 
biographical  history.   ButChanti 

treat  reader,  and  if  he  had  been  Hajah  of 
abore,  or  king  in  Oude,  he  had  burnt  h: 
widow  on  bis  own  funeral  pile.  It  is  th 
ftuit,  indeed,  of  all  our  English  artists,  that 
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Of  all  classes  of  men  of  genius  they 
are  the  worst  informed.  The  late  Sir 
Geoi^e  Beaumont  was  always  urging  Wil- 
kie  to  read  more.  "You  can  never  hove 
read  too  much,"  wrote  Sir  George  ;  "  Wa 
burton,  with  all  his  reading,  hod  read  but 
tithe  of  what  was  worth  reading  in  bis  own 
days.  Our  stock  of  literature  has  sinci 
■mazingty  increased,  and  a  mere  span 
hour,  or  haU-an-hour  reader  can,  even  after 
a  Methuselah-like  length  of  existence,  have 
Tead  hot  little."  OfChantrey's  great  rival, 
*r  predecessor,  in  busts.  Old  NolleWens,  it  ii 
told,  that  Ihe  annual  extent  of  his  reading 
WBB  the  annual  Academy  catalogue ;  of 
Prtsidtnt  West,  that  he  never  read  more 
than  the  passage  be  had  to  illustrate.  Allan 
CtiR&ingham   used   to  vex  Chantrey  and 
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Other  Academicians  not  a  little  by  saying, 
Fuseli  was  the  only  decent  scholar  the 
Academy  ever  had,  and  that  he,   indeed, 
was  only  a  scholar  among  painters:  "  Parr 
said  so,^'  he  would  add,  "  and  so  did  Dr. 
Burney."  Sir  Martin  Shee,  in  one  of  his 
or  addresses,  to  ihe  students  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  diUribution  of 
the  prizes,    raised  a  questinn  very  easily 
answered,  whether    Raphael  or  Reynolds 
had  painted  one  whit  better  with  a  Winkle- 
a  Walpule,  or  a  Cunninghsm,  to  ad- 
liml     At  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
ingbam    (and  Allan  was  present),  a 
)ur  nf  approbation   ran  through   the 
i  but  Academical  brows  began  to  low- 
id  Shee  was  taxed  next  day,  inacoun- 
mmoned  for  the  purpose,  with  break- 
ne  great  rule  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  rule  which  prohibits  any  allusion  what- 
'cr   to  a    living   individual.     Sir   Martin 
lee,  a  poet,  got  with  a  good  grace  out  of 
is  seeming  difficulty.    "  1  made  no  refer- 
ice,"  said  Sir  Martin.  "  to  Allan  Cunning- 
im ;  I  referred,  indeed,  to  a  Cunningham, 
It  my  reference  was  to  the  Cunningham 
ho  wrote    upon    Shakspeare."   Chantrey 
id  the  whole  council  were  at  once  satis- 
■d  with  the  imaginary  commentator,  and 
Shee,  no  doubt,  chuckled  at  home  over  their 
Ignorant  credulity,  as  Chantrey  did   over 
lis  friend   Cunningham,  much  to   Allan's 
imusement,    not     his  amazement.     Allan 
knew  too  well   the  measure  and  value  of 
the  President's  approval,  and  the  extent  of 
Academical  ignorance.     "He  supports  his 
want  of    acquired   knowledge  by  keeping 
good  company,"  says  Evelyn  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.     How  true  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey ! 

Chantrey's  excellencies,  obvious  as  they 
were  to  the  most  common  observer,  were 
not  at  first  recognized  beyond  the  discern- 
ing few  or  the  then  limited  circle  of  his 
own  private  friends.  The  Royal  Academy 
opened  its  eyes  unwillingly  to  bis  merits, 
for  between  ISO*,  when  he  exhibited  la 
Somerset  House,  and  1817,  when  hia 
"Sleeping  Children"  moved  the  hearts  and 
fired  the  tastes  of  all,  there  were  thirteen 
years  of  struggle,  in  which  his  talents  found 
a  very  slender  meed  of  approbation.  H^ 
was  for  many  years  an  inveterate  anti-Ac&> 
demy  man,  and  it  is  but  too  true  that  his 
genius  forced  its  own  way  into  the  Acade- 
my, and  that  before  he  bad  attained  the  en-- 
vied  esquireship,  and  its  further  appendage 
of  R.  A.,  be  bad  ranked  as  one  of  the  very 
first  sculptors  of  his  country,  and  one  of 
the  most  original  of  our  island  artiats.  His 
rise  into  reputation  and  Academical  bonots 
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was  slow  beyond  example.  The  modest 
Wilkie  found  a  friend  in  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont before  he  had  been  a  year  in  London, 
but  Chantrey  was  an  Academician  before 
that  true  judge  and  universal  patron  of 
genius  had  done  more  than  acknowledge 
his  bow  as  he  met  him  in  the  street.  Chan- 
trey was  a  proud  man,  he  has  been  heard  to 
say,  when  Sir  George  Beaaroont  first  set 
foot  within  his  studio. 

The  two  "Sleeping  Children^'  made  a 
stir  in  the  dominions  of  arts:  the  group 
was  something  new  in  English  Sculpture, 
so  unlike  the  epigrammatic  conceits  of  the 
great  Roubiliac,  or  the  classic  conceptions 
of  the  still  greater  Flaxman — a  work  at 
once  domestic  and  poetic,  having  its  origin 
in  our  very  homes,  and  making  its  way  to 
every  heart.  Thousands  of  eyes  have 
moistened  at  the  sight  of  this  lovely  and 
nfiTecting  group ;  thousands  of  tongues  have 
dwelt  upon  its  excellencies,  and  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Bowles  has  poetized  its  tranquil  oathos. 
Yet  we  have  been  told,  and  are  told  now, 
that  the  merit  of  the  work  beloogs  to  Sto- 
thard,  and  that  Chantrey  only  turned  to  clay 
and  marble  a  sketch  which  tbut  gra^ful 
artist  had  drawn,  with  some  care  and  much 
feeling,  upon  paper. 

It  is  a  common  cry  nowadays,  that  what- 
ever is  excellent  is  not  original.  That  art 
can  seize  npon  no  new  postures,  or  con- 
trive no  new  sentiment, — that  the  germ 
and  substance  of  every  thing  new  has  its 
source  and  existence  in  something  old.  But 
this  cry  was  found  of  no  avail  with  the 
"  Sleeping  Children"  of  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey ;  and  the  merit  of  a  work  which  all 
conspired  to  praise,  envy  made  over  to 
another.  We  have  something  to  reveal  on 
this  point,  at  once  new  and  interesting. 

Two  young  and  lovely  girls,  the  one 
about  eleven,  and  the  other  thirteen  years 
of  age,  came  both  about  the  same  time  to 
unnatural  ends.  The  younger,  wc^  believe, 
was  accidentally  burned  to  death,  and  the 
elder,  soon  after,  when  in  the  midst  of 
health,  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  two, 
who  had  lain  together  in  the  same  bed  when 
alive,  were  laid  together,  as  it  were,  in  one 
another's  arms  in  the  same  grave.  When 
time  had  lessened  the  severity  of  her  grief, 
the  widowed,  and  now  childless  mother, 
anxious  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave 
of  her  children,  visits  the  studio  of  Chan- 
trey, and,  pleased  with  what  she  saw  around 
her,  commissions  the  monument  from  the 
young  sculptor.  We  are  thus  particular, 
because  we  wish  to  urffe  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  uie  monument  was 
^mmissioned  naturally  forced  themselves  | 
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upon  the  mind  of  the  artist  employed,  and, 
in  fact,  that  the  conception  and  sentiment 
of  the  group  were  supplied  to  the  artist  in 
the  melancholy  fates  of  the  two  sisters. 
The  lady's  name  was  Mrs.  Robinson. 

The  commission  'given,  Chantrey  set  off 
to  his  friend  Stothard,  and  engaged  that 
poetic  artist  to  make  two  or  three  sketches 
of  two  young  girls  lying  asleep  in  each 
other's  arms.  Stothard  made  the  necessary 
sketches,  and  received  some  fifteen  guineas 
for  an  evening's  labor.  From  these 
sketches  Chantrey  then  beffan  bis  own 
sketch  in  clay.  He  borrowed  a  bit  from 
one,  a  bit  from  another,  and  the  air  and 
position  from  a  third  i  imbued  them  all  with 
his  own  good  taste,  and  composed,  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own,  the  lovely  group  that 
lends  so  great  an  attraction  to  Lichfield 
Cathedral.  We  have  seen  the  several 
sketches  made  by  Stothard  for  this  monn- 
ment ;  we  have  seen,  moreover,  Chantrey'i 
first  result,  made  from  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  Stothard's  indications,  and  we 
have,  as  it  were,  the  monument  at  Lichfield 
before  our  eves  at  this  very  moment.  In 
Stothard's  sketches  (they  still  exist),  the 
children  lie  very  much  as  they  lie  in  the 
finished  marble,  the  attitudes  of  both  are 
very  similar ;  and  anv  one  who  has  seen 
the  monument,  and  who  was  totally  in  the 
dark  about  the  circumstances  we  are  here 
relating,  would  say,  we  make  little  doabc, 
that  these  sketches  were  either  Chantrey's 
first  conceptions,  or  some  3rounflr  artist's 
hasty  recollections  of  the  finished  marble* 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  ^o  far  wrong  when 
we  say  that  the  commission  gave  the  6ni 
idea  of  this  monument,  that  Stothard  sup- 
plied the  leading  sentiment  and  story,  and 
that  Chantrey,  by  elongating  the  figures, 
adding  repose  to  the  action,  and  iJl  the 
graces  of  execution  in  which  he  was  so 
great  a  master,  completed  the  much-talked* 
of  and  much-admired  monument  at  Lich- 
field to  the  two  children.  The  snowdrops 
which  the  youngest  had  plucked,  and  which 
remain  undropped  from  her  hand,  was  a 
touch  of  poetic  beauty,  for  which  Chantrey 
was  indented  to  his  friend  and  assistant 
Allan  Cunningham.  Chantrey,  indeed,  had 
man^  hints  of  a  like  nature  from  the  same 
poetic  quarter.  Chantrey  could  adopt,  if 
he  could  not  conceive. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  paper  to 
particularize  the  more  general  and  well- 
known  events  of  Chantrey's  life,  but  to  give 
such  sketches  and  recoUectionsof  our  great 
sculptor  as  a  long  acquaintance  can  readily 
supply.  No  one  knew  him  iniimatdy  but 
Allan  Cunningham,  and  be  iigone,  but  not, 
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ire  are  informed,  without  having  left  behind 
him  some  most  interesting  sketches,  much 
in  Colley  Gibber's  style,  of  Chantrey,  and 
the  many  distinguished  characters  with 
whom  his  own  crenius  and  his  situation  in 
Chantrev's  studio  had  brought  him  ac- 
quainted. These  will  doybtless,  some  day, 
ere  long,  see  the  light,  and  the  public  will 
hail  their  appearance  as  a  most  welcome 
accession  to  the  stores  of  British  biographi- 
cal history.  But  Cunningham  knew  Chan- 
trey, perhaps,  too  well.  Nine-and-twenty 
years  of  daily  intercourse  had  let  him  see 
into  the  secret  springs  and  movements  of 
his  friend's  character,  and  a  true  history  of 
Chantrey's  life  from  Allan  Cunningham  had 
been  the  hidden  and  public  history  of  a  man 
remarkable  as  much  for  his  love  of  the 
world,  and  his  intimacy  with  it,  as  he  was 
for  his  miraculous  power  over  marble  in 

Sortraying  the  mind  and  character  of  man. 
[r.  Cunningham,  when  asked  about  the 
life  of  Sir  Francis,  and  urged  on  to  write 
so  desirable  a  work,  hesitated,  we  are  told, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  promised — with- 
drawing  his  promise,  and  again  confirming 
it.  He  had  no  wish  to  write  the  life  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey ;  if  he  had  told  all,  he 
bad  DCTcr  been  believed.  The  whole  truth 
written  down  had  drawn  upon  him  the  cry 
of  ingratitude,  and  that  another  Smith  had 
written  the  life  of  another  Nollekens.  To 
write  a  panegyric,  or  a  half-and-half  kind 
of  life,  was  something  he  said  he  would 
never  do ;  he  must  tell  all  or  tell  nothing. 
What  Mr.  Cunningham  was  unwilling  to  do, 
and  did  not  live  to  do,  Mr.  Jones,  the  Royal 
Academician,  may  still  supply  in  part ;  he 
has  half  promised  a  Life,  and,  warmed  with 
his  legacy,  may  compose  a  panegyric  upon 
his  friend's  character,  or,  disappointed  at, 

J>erhap8,  its  smallness,  hit  him   off  to  the 
ife,  as  Leigh  Hunt  did  Lord  Byron. 

If  we  come  to  consider  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey as  a  man,  there  is  not  very  much  to 
admire  about  him,  little  to  fly  from,  and  lit- 
tle to  follow.  His  bluntness,  now  almost 
proverbial,  was,  at  times,  extremely  un- 
pleasant, and  in  another  man  had  been 
positive  rudeness.  He  affected  singularity, 
iMiid  odd  things,  had  them  repeated,  got 
talked  about,  and  gave  oflence.  But  he 
had  still  withal  the  art  of  unsaying  an  un- 
kind thing;  and,  where  he  saw  he  had 
given  offence  (which  he  was  far  from  slow 
in  perceiving),  had  a  rare  and  happy  man- 
ner of  reinstating  himself  as  of  old,  and  of 
sending  you  away  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  your  sincere  well-wisher, 
and  very  much  your  friend  and  obedient 
bumble  servant.    Enraged  at  his  rudeness, 
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one  got  soothed  with  his  condescension, 
which  was  rather  pointed  and  appropriate 
than  prostrate  and  of  no  meaning.  His 
friends  were  few,  his  acquaintances  many. 
No  one  ever  acquired  his  thorough  confi- 
dence. If  Allan  Cunningham  understood 
the  business  of  his  place  and  his  actual  re- 
ceipts, he  knew  very  little  of  what  he  did 
with  his  money.  Buying^  in  and  selling 
out,  shares  in  mines,  and  heavy  percent- 
ages, were  the  usual  subjects  of  his  after- 
dinner  conversations.  For  a  while  Ameri- 
can securities  were  bis  chief  delights ;  but 
when  these  took  a  turn  downwards,  and 
he  saw  more  than  a  chance  of  losing  some 
£30,000,  he  became  penurious,  talked  of 
applying  for  a  government  pension,  of  put- 
ting down  his  carriages,  and  of  purchas- 
ing a  cheap  Brougham  at  second-hand. 
Home  Tooke,  in  early  life,  had  impressed 
him  with  the  belief  that  we  live  in  a  very 
corrupt  world,  and  that,  however  well-in- 
tentioned men  were,  they  were  by  habit 
deceitful  and  dishonest.  But  Home  Tooke 
did  worse  than  this.  He  made  Chantrey, 
we  are  afraid,  if  not  a  deist,  a  freethinker, 
or  one  who  did  not  think  at  all. 

His  friends  among  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians were  confined  to  a  certain  set.  They 
were  either  blunt  after  his  own  pecu- 
liar manner,  or  gentlemanly  after  his  own 
better  and  rarer  fashion.  From  his  brother 
workers  in  bronze  and  marble  he  kept 
pretty  well  aloof.  The  mild  and  upright- 
minded  Flaxman  was  never  seen  within  his 
studio.  His  friendship  for  Westmacott 
was  nipped  and  dwarfed  in  its  very  infan- 
cy; while  Baily  incurred  his  hostility  by 
an  act  not  easily  forgiven.  In  the  sister- 
art  of  paintinpr,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
offended  Wilkie,  and  that  he  knew  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  to  speak  to.  But  his 
friendships,  while  few,  perhaps  fickle  and 
passionate,  took,  at  times,  romantic  turns, 
and  his  purse-strings  would  open,  on  such 
occasions,  at  auction-rooms  to  run  up  the 
pictures  of  his  friend  to  a  high  price,  and 
thus  give  a  fictitious  value  to  works  which, 
left  to  the  common  fate  of  indifferent  pic- 
tures, had  sold  for  little  more  than  the  cosi 
of  canvass  and  frame.  Chantrey,  however, 
having  taken  these  friends  publicly  by  the 
hand,  was  often  called  upon  to  justify  his 
judgment  by  pecuniary  sacrifices. 

In  one  of  his  fits  of  munificence  he  be- 
stowed a  statue  upon  Northcote.  The 
story  merits  relation  as  illustrative  of  both 
painter  and  sculptor.  It  appears  that 
Northcote,  making  his  will,  left  the  residue 
of  his  money  to  his  friend  Chantrey,  to 
erect  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  the  cathe- 
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dral  church  of  Exeter.  So  little  informed 
was  the  painter  of  the  sum  he  had  brought 
together  in  a  long  life  of  most  attentive 

f parsimony,  that  a  friend  remonstrated  a 
ittle  against  the  greatness  of  the  hequest, 
and  asked  Northcote  what  he  thought  was 
the  residue  he  had  to  leave.  "About  two 
thousand  pounds,"  said  Northcote.  "You 
are  leaving  five-and- twenty /'said  his  friend; 
at  which  Northcote  opened  his  weasel  eyes 
to  an  unusual  width,  and  so  diminished  the 
residue  he  was  to  leave  for  his  own  monu- 
ment that  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a 
bare  thousand.  Now  this  was  insufficient 
for  a  statue  on  the  scale  on  which  Chan- 
trey  was  paid  ;  but,  as  it  had  been  the  evi- 
dent wish  of  Northcote  to  behave  liberallv 
in  this  matter,  Chantrey  accepted  the  small 
residue  and  gave  for  £  iOOO  a  £2000  statue. 
"I  thus  administer,"  said  Chantrey,  "to 
the  intentions  of  the  dead." 

Chantrey  never  took  pupils,  but  he  had 
young  men  working  under  him  who  en- 
joyed all  the  advantages  of  the  place. 
Frederick  Smith,  ScouTar,  Ternouth,  and 
Weekes,  worked  at  different  times  under 
his  superintending  eye,  but  Frederick  Smith 
alone  gave  any  promise  ;  and  it  was  no 
unconcealed  saying  of  Chan  trey's  that  Fred. 
Smith  (as  he  called  him)  was  the  only  art- 
ist in  his  place  with  an  eye  in  his  head. 
Mr.  Weekes  had  many  advantages  in  Chan- 
trey's  studio  (for  Fred.  Smith  died  young), 
but  without  the  proper  talent  to  avail  him- 
self of  such  advantages  he  has  as  yet  done 
little.  The  last  work  that  Chantrey  really 
did  model  was  the  bust  of  the  queen :  Mr. 
Weekes  had  made  a  bust  of  the  queen  a 
little  before.  Only  compare  the  two,  and 
see  the  superior  tact  and  taste  displayed  by 
Chantrey  in  contending  with  the  difficulties 
of  exact  similitude. 

When  we  say  that  the  bust  of  the  queen 
was  Chantrey's  last  work,  we  are  not  for- 
getful that  the  bust  of  Lord  Melbourne  is 
in  fact  the  so-called  last.  But  what  are 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  1  Chantrey, 
it  appears,  had  received  the  royal  command 
to  make  a  bust  of  the  premier  for  the  gal- 
lery at  Windsor.  To  receive  was  to  obey. 
Lord  Melbourne  promised  to  sit,  and  named 
different  days  for  the  purpose;  but  such 
were  the  charms  of  office  or  the  delights 
of  Windsor,  that  while  he  continued  min- 
ister he  never  found  time  to  sit.  He  at 
last  found  time;  Mr.  Weekes  modelled, 
Chantrey  directed,  and  Allan  Cunningham 
looked  on.  The  clay  animated  under  the 
touch,  and  grew  at  last  into  a  perfect  ogre. 
Chantrey  fretted,  tried  the  modelling  tools 
self,  threw  them  aside,  reassayed,  and 
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then,  as  if  certain  that  bis  power  of  touch 
had  departed,  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears. 
He  was  like  the  border  minstrel  of  Scott: 

"  His  hand  had  lost  that  sprightly  ease 
Which  marlcs  security  to  please." 

We  have  heard  Mr.  Cunningham  describe 
this  scene  as  affecting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. The  bust  is  Mr.  Weekes's,  not  Chaa- 
trey's,  nor  has  it  been  exhibited. 

No  English  sculptor  ever  had  so  many 
commissions  as  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
Flaxman  made  more  designs,  Westmacott 
has  had  a  larger  proportion  of  government 
work,  and  NoUekens  amassed  more  money. 
Chantrey,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  a  monop- 
oly of  commissions.  In  busts  he  reigned 
supreme,  without  rival  and  witUkut  any 
particular  envy.  He  was  long  in  slpplant- 
iug  Westmacott  in  the  manufacturl  of  tab- 
lets and  statues,  bas-reliefs^  andf  monu- 
ments, but  at  length  he  took  the  lead ;  and 
if  a  bust  was  voted,  a  statue  subscribed  for, 
or  the  sorrows  of  a  disconsolate  widow  or 
widower  to  be  allayed  in  marble,  all  ran  to 
Belgrave  Place  and  commissioned  Chan- 
trey. He  took  for  a  time  all  that  was  of- 
fered to  him,  and  people  were  content  to 
pay  for  tablets  with  Chantrey's  name  at 
five  times  their  real  value ;  no  one,  how- 
ever, quarrelled  with  his  charges ;  they  had 
the  dearest,  and,  as  they  thought,  the  best. 
His  income  in  this  way  averaged  for  many 
years  from  six  to  seven  thousand  pounds, 
m  some  yeiars  rose  to  ten  and  fifteen,  but 
never,  we  believe,  higher.  This  was  aboat 
on  a  par  with  what  Reynolds  and  Lawrence 
made,  and  is  a  large  sum  to  draw  annually 
in  from  art.  Sir  Peter  Lely  may  have  made 
more  when  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and 
rumor  talks  loudly  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  made  annually  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  miniatures  by  Sir  William  Ross. 

The  success  of  Chantrey  brought  a  shoal 
of  sculptors  to  Belgrave  Place  and  its 
neighborhood — the  spawn  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  students  half-fed  and  half-in- 
formed, anxious  to  catch  any  commission 
too  small  for  the  Retiarius  of  the  Row. 
There  were  Weekes,  Theakstone,  Ter- 
nouth.  Mace,  Hatchard,  and  Thomas,  in 
Belgrave  Place,  with  Heffferoan  and  young 
Mr.  Westmacott  not  far  oflT.  The  shoal 
amused  Chantrey,  and  he  would  latterly 
let  a  commission  go  by  him  to  aid  the  more 
deserving  of  those  about  him.  A  better 
carver  than  Theakstone  never  lifted  tools : 
he  excelled  in  draperies,  Mr.  Hefffernan 
excelled  in  carving  busts. 

As  it  was  very  well  known  that  Sir  Fran- 
cis and  Lady  Chantrey  were  without  even 
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a  Scotch  coutin  to  lay  any  thing  like  a 
clainn  from  kindred  to  their  money,  one 
would  not  unfrequently  hear  rumors  afloat 
of  the  way  in  which  Sir  Francis  was  to 
leave  his  property.  He  made  no  particu- 
lar secret  of  the  matter  himself  that  a  very 
fair  proportion  of  what  ho  iuid  would  be 
left  by  will  for  the  encouragement  of  Eng- 
lish sculpture  and  English  painting.  Be- 
yond this  he  never  went  publicly,  but  in 
private  it  was  different,  for  he  led  one  (his 
friend  and  assistant,  as  he  called  him)  to 
believe  that  he  who  had  helped  so  much  to 
make  his  fortune  should  for  certain  share  in 
it.  So,  at  least,  the  friends  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham assert,  and  they  add,  that  Allan 
himself,  buoyed  up  in  this  belief,  remained 
in  the  service  of  Sir  Francis  Ghantrey  on  a 
▼ery  inadequate  stipend.  He  was  to  receive 
after  benefits  in  the  shape  of<  a  handsome 
legacy ! !    Like  old  Volpone,-^ 

"  I  have  DO  parent,  chTjd,  ally, 
To  give  my  substance  to,  but  wAom  I  make  ' 
Must  be  my  heir."  ' 

Ghantrey  died,  the  legacy  was  made  pub- 
lic, it  was  JS2000,  small  enqiigh,  indeed, 
from  a  man  who  had  made  so  many  prom- 
ises, if,  indeed,  he  did  make  them,  and  had 
BO  much  to  leave,  and  to  a  man  who  had 
been  the  means  of  procuring  him  commis- 
sions to  ten  times  that  amount,  and  who 
bad  been  so  long  his  faithful  foreman  and 
assistant.  But  the  inadequa^  of  the  re- 
ward was  not  all;  the  stipulations  under 
which  it  was  left  were  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
for  Ghantrey,  when  he  made  his  will  (only 
the  year  before  he  died),  was  well  aware 
of  the  painful  fact  that  Allan  Gunningham's 
-  life  was  just  as  precarious  as  his  own.  The 
property  was  sworn  under  £90,000. 

The  tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Ghantrev  (in  the 
churchyard  of  Norton,  in  Derbyshire,  his 
native  place,)  is  of  a  most  simple  and  sin- 
gular construction.  It  is  of  wrought  gran- 
ite, a  complete  tank  in  form,  with  the'side 
slabs  sunk  into  the  bottom  block  and  ce- 
mented so  as  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
one  large  block.  An  enbrmous  square  of 
granite  covers  and  crowns  the  whole ;  and 
in  this  huge  granite  box,  of  his  own  con- 
struction, and  three  times  encased  in  wood 
and  lead,  lie  the  remains  of  Francis  Ghan- 
trey. He  had  a  horror  of  the  knife,  or  he 
would  certainly  have  been  embalmed.  What 
a  thirst  for  worldly  existence  does  this  ex- 
hibit, what  a  dread  of  corruption  or  re- 
moval : — 

"  The  grave,  dread  thing ! 
Men  shiver  when  thou*rt  named ;  Nature  appaird. 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness." 
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But  this  is  not  all.  His  tomb  once  made, 
he  provided  by  will  for  its  preservation. 
The  vicar  and  schoolmaster  of  Norton  have 
yearly  sums  left  to  them  payable  only  *'  so 
lonfir  as  his  tomb  shall  last.  He  has  not 
allowed  a  daisy  to  grow  unseen  about  his 
grave,  and  the  Norton  Dominie  has  to  in- 
struct ten  poor  boys  how  to  remove  the 
roos4  and  nettles  from  around  his  tomb.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  not  go  out  in 
the  night  and  realize  the  poetic  description 
of  Blair : — 

'*  Otl  in  the  lone  churchyard  at  night  IVe  seen, 
By  glimpse  of  moonshine  chequering  through  the 

trees, 
The  schoolhoy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand, 
Whistling  aloud  to  hear  his  courage  up, 
And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stones 
(With  nettles  skirted  and  with  moss  o'ergrown), 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below. 
Sadden  he  starts,  ana  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears, 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels  ; 
FuU/ast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  Took  behind  him, 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows, 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastly, 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
0*er  some  new-opened  grave,  and,  strange  to  tell, 
Evanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock  1' 

Who  would  not  prefer  to  lie  as  Allan 
Cunningham  lie^  at  Kcnsal  Oreen,  not  in  a 
brick  vault,  but  in  his  mother  earth,  or  as 
Willcie  lies  amid  the  blue-green  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  1 

Connected  with  the  tomb  of  Chantrey, 
there  is  a  story  current  characteristic  of 
Sir  F.  Chantrey  and  his  friend  Allan  Cun- 
ningham.' Chantrey,  after  submitting  the 
drawings  of  his  tomb  to  Cunningham,  said, 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  and  with  a  very  se- 
rious face,  *^  Biu  there  will  be  no  room  for 
youP^  **Room  for  me!"  said  Allan  Cun- 
ningham; "I  have  no  ambition  to  lie  like 
a  toad  in  a  stone  for  some  future  geologist 
to  discover,  or  in  a  place  strong  enough  to 
excite  the  ambition  of  another.  No,  no  ! 
let  me  lie  where  the  green  grass  and  the 
daisies  grow  waving  under  the  winds  of 
the  blue  heaven."  Chantrey  put  his  draw- 
ing in  his  portfolio,  snuffed,  and  said  no- 
thing. The  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great 
is  now  the  curiosity  of  a  museum.  "  Miz- 
raim  cures  wounds,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  bal* 
sams." 

There  is  one  very  extraordinary  |Mft  of 
Chantrey^s  will  which  calls  for  comtnenl"— 
viz.,  that  wherein  he  allows  his  three  exec* 
utors,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them, 
or  the  executors  and  administrators  of  such 
survivor,  to  destroy  such  of  his  drawings, 
models,  and  casts,  as  they  or  he  may  in 
their  or  his  uncontrolled  judgment  consider 
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not  worthy  of  being  preierred.  Now  it  if 
lru«  that  oae  of  his  executor*  is  an  artist, 
but  who  are  the  other  twol  Why  one  i> 
a  stock-broker  in  the  city,  and  the  other  a 

Slain,  unpretending,  country  gentleman, 
[r.  Jones  may  select  with  skill  or  destroy 
with  lasle,  but  what  can  one  whose  whole 
lime  has  been  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits 
know  of  works  of  art  1  oris  that  man  a  snf- 
ficient  judee  of  sculpture  fio  presume  to 
destroy)  whose  nights  and  days  have  been 
pssi  in  the  study  of  interest,  simple  and 
compound,  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  fresh 
securities,  the  three  per  cents  and  the 
three  and  a-balfa  1  The  executors  have 
destroyed,  we  understand,  very  largely; 
with  what  taste  and  prudence  we  shall  see 
before  long,  when  Lady  Chanlrey's  pres- 
ent of  her  busband's  casts  reaches  the  Ran- 
dolph Museum  at  Oxford. 

Allan  Cunningham  did  not  present  a 
stronger  contrast  to  his  friend  Sir  Francis 
in  personal  nppearance  than  he  did  in  every 
thing  el^e.  One  was  a  great  sculptor  with- 
out the  least  atom  of  poetry  in  his  compo- 
sition ;  one  a  great  reader,  the  other  one 
who  never  read.  Chantrey  cheerful,  and  a 
bon-vivant ;  Allan  Cunningham  cheerful  and 
abstemious,  yet  a  most  excellent  table- 
companion.  Both  self-taught,  both  arrived, 
though  in  difierent  ways,  to  great  distinc- 
tion ID  their  respective  lines  of  life.  But 
Chantrey  never  felt  the  want  of  education, 
Allan  Cunningham  alwaya  did ;  Chantrey 
bad  DO  respect  for  antiquity,  Allan  Cun- 
ningham the  highest;  Chantrey  would  in- 
port  no  excellencies,  Allan  Cunningham 
could  never  borrow  enough ;  one  realized 
a  large  fortune  in  his  ait,  the  other  an  hon- 
est and  honorable  sufficiency.  Tbeir  last 
illnesses  were  much  of  the  anme  nature  ; 
but  Cunningham's  was  brought  on  from  an 
over-worked,  an  over-anxious  mind  ;  Chan- 
trey's  from  an  inactive,  and  we  are  con- 
strained to  odd,  a  somewhat  pampered 
body. 

We  are  far  from  strangers  to  the  many 
ways  in  whrch  Allan  Cunnineham  substan- 
tially assisted  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  He 
wrote  his  letters,  digested  and  buckramed 
up  his  evidence  upon  points  wherein  his 
judgment  was  required,  fought  his  battles 
in  print  and  before  committees,  sought  out 
new  commission?,  assisting  and  controlling 
his  taste,  suggesting  new  positions  for  fig- 
ures, new  proportions  for  his  pedestals, 
and  new  turns  for  the  folds  of  his  draperies. 
He  kept  his  accounts  and  his  workmen  in 
order,  hushed  op  quarrels  in  their  infancy, 
and  maintained  a  harmony  throughout  the 
place.    Chantrey  was  indeed  fortunate  in 
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bis  foreman ;  no  man  of  geaina  ever  bad 
such  a  servant  to  assist  him-  The  pres- 
ence of  Allan  Cnnningbam  gave  an  addi- 
tional character  and  importance  to  the 
place.  Among  the  thousands  who  saw 
through  the  studio  of  Sir  Francis,  few  erer 
went  away  without  having  seen,  aa  tbey 
said,  Allan  Cunningham  j  many  were  enli- 
rened  by  his  entertaining  way  of  illos- 
traiing  by  anecdote  and  remark  the  diy 
catalogue  of  busts  and  statues  before  ihem, 
more  courted  his  acquaintance,  and  many, 
very  many  acquired  his  friendship. 

"rhe  following  written  evidence,  sent  in 
by  Chantrey  to  the  House  of  Commons 
committee  on  the  Nelaon  eolatan,  pre- 
serve*  in  many  places  the  very  worda  aid 
language  of  Allan  Cunningbam  :— 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  a  column,  or  other  or- 
namental ob^ct,  placed  where  this  is  intended 
to  be,  can  ininre  toe  present  appearance  of  the 
National  Gallery,  except  so  far  as  it  may  inter- 
rupl  the  view,  and  perhaps  tend  to  lower  its  ap- 

Earent  altitude.  As  an  ornamental  object,  the 
eauty  and  just  proportions  of  a  Corinthian  col- 
umn, as  forming  part  of  a  building,  are  matters 
settled  about  two  thousand  yearsazo;  wbatiis 
effect  may  be,  standing  alone,  must  depend  much 
on  the  base  and  the  object  which  crowns  ibe 
summit  An  Injudicioas  association  of  raodera 
ifaings  with  ancient  may  put  the  column  out  of 
the  pale  of  classic  beauty.  Of  the  statue  which 
is  to  be  made  I  can  give  noojHnioa  ;  but,  ifitbe 
only  to  measnra  seventeen  Seet,it»bird-liktU  ' 


Portland  Uone,  tcill  not  be  long  in  the  irtw. 
expect  that  when  the  column  and  the  National 
Gallery  are  seen  together  in  their  whole  extent, 
and  at  the  same  moment  which  will  be  the  case 
when  viewed  between  Whitehall  and  Charinf 
Cross,  that  the  Gallery,  as  I  have  said  before, 
may  sufier  somewhat  in  its  apparent  height;- 
but  I  do  not  regard  this  as  of  much  importance 
when  1  consider  that  Mr.  Barry's  plan  of  sink- 
ing the  base  line  ten  or  twelve  feet  must  im- 
prove the  elevation  of  the  National  Gallery 
conEiderably.  I  consider  this  position  to  be  the 
mofL  lavorable  that  can  be  found  or  iraagioeil 
for  any  national  workof  art ;  its  aspect  ia  nearly 
south,  and  suflicienlly  open  on  all  sides  to  give 
the  object  placed  on  tliat  identical  spot  all  the 
advanmge  from  light  ond  shade  that  cun  be  de- 
sired ;  to  this  may  he  added  the  advantage  ofa 
happy  combination  of  unobtrusive  buildiogi 
around  ;  hut  tu  conceive  a  national  monument 
worthy  of  this  roagniScent  site  is  no  easyiasL^ 

The  part  printed  in  italics  conveys,  ai 
we  know  of  our  own  knowledge,  the  very 
ideas  and  language  of  Allan  Cunningham; 
yet  it  went  the  round  of  the  papers,  and 
was  referred  to  nmong  artists,  as  one  of 
the  happy  sayings  to  the  point  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Chantrey.  This  was  written  and  not 
.oral  evidence. 
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There  is  mach  good  sense  in  what  fol- 
lows,— the  pith  of  a  private  letter  concoct- 
ed  by  Chantrey  and  Cunningham  to  Sir 
Howard  Douglas : — 

"  I  have  fully  considered  the  questions  which 
you  put  to  me  on  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue 
of  Sir  Frederick  Adam  at  Corfu,  on  the  propri- 
ety of  attempting  to  make  a  pedestal  in  imita- 
tion of  natural  rock,  a  fountain,  &c.,  and  you 
are  heartily  welcome  to  the  following  remarks, 
which  shortly  embrace  the  result  of  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

^  I  inclose  vou  the  outline  of  a  pedestal,  suited 
to  the  excellent  situation  chosen  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  architectural  background ;  but  I 
most  tell  yoo  that  it  is  also  proportioned  to  a 
statae  twelve  feet  high,  fearmg  that  a  figure 
only  nine  feet  high  will  disappoint  your  expec- 
tations. I  make  this  suggestion  without  ref- 
erence to  your  means,  of  which  you  say  no- 
thing; therefore,  if  you  are  obliged  lo  limit  the 
figure  to  nine  feet,  tne  pedestal  must  be  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion,  or  nearly  so. 

'<  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  idea  of  a  rock- 
work  pedestal  should  have  been  suggested  to 
you ;  out  I  have  already  seen  enough  of  this 
sort  of  work  in  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  to  satisfy 
me.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  pedestal  of 
George  III.  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  which 
pleases  nobody ;  yet  it  was  the  joint  production 
of  two  great  men,  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville  and 
Mr.  Westmacott  Itisfonnea  of  huge  blocks  of 
rough  ffranite,  and  cost  near  eight  thousand 
pounds!!  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  stand- 
mg  on  a  natural  mound,  with  wood  for  its  back- 

f round,  two  miles  from  the  castle,  with  no 
uilding  whatever  in  connexion ;  yet  with  these 
advantages  it  is  a  decided  failure,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  repeated  in  this  country  by  men  of 
cense. 

''  I  entirely  approve  of  the  idea  of  a  truncated 
column  for  tne  pedestal  of  a  statue  in  Corfu.  It 
is  classical,  ana  I  advise  its  adoption,  bearing, 
of  course,  such  proportions  to  the  figures  as  are 
shown  in  my  drawing,  which  are  conformable 
with  the  best  rules  of  proportion  I  have  been 
able  to  discover ;  for  taste  in  such  matters  is 
very  arbitrary. 

"  The  very  best  material  in  the  world  for 
such  a  pedestal  (next  lo  granite)  is  the  hardest 
Greek  marble  (some  blocks  are  very  sof\).  It  is 
proved  that  it  will  last  two  thousand  years  and 
more  in  the  climate  of  Greece,  if  it  escape  vio- 
lence. 

<<  You  say  '  the  fountain  is  to  play  occasion- 
ally ;'  from  this  I  conclude  that  you  have  not  a 
superabundance  of  water.  I  have  therefore  re- 
duced the  basin  to  a  circle  of  forty  feet,  being  in 
better  proportion  to  the  pedestal ;  and  a  circle 
will  be  better  worked,  and  cost  less  than  an 
ovaL  The  outer  rim  of  this  basin  should  show 
about  fideen  inches  above  the  ground  lino.  Iron 
rails  are  paltry,  and  totally  inadmissible.  I  also 
suggest  tnat  two  feet  deep  of  water  will  be  am- 
ply sufficient  for  your  gold  and  silver  fish,  yet 
not  deep  enough  to  drown  a  child. 

*'  I  am  not  aware  of  any  subject  on  which  art 
has  been  employed  that  has  given  rise  to  so 
iDuch  costly  nonsense  and  bad  taste  as  fountains. 
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Your  idea  of  water  spouting  from  holes  and 
crevices  in  the  rock-work  is  oleasing  enough  ; 
but  then  rock-work  is  not  fit  for  a  pedestal,  and 
I  warn  you  against  adopting  the  vulgar  and 
disgusting  notion  of  making  animals  spew  wa- 
ter or  the  more  natural  one  of  the  little  fountain 
at  Brussels  and  Carrara.  Avoid  all  these  beast- 
ly things,  whether  natural  or  unnatural,  and 
adopt  the  more  classic  and  pleasing  notion  of 
the  ancient  river-god  with  his  overflowing  urn, 
the  best  emblem  of  abundance.  In  my  drawing 
I  have  indicated  four  boys,  each  pouring  water 
out  of  a  vessel ;  if  you  want  more  splash,  you 
may  lay  some  rock-work  in  the  basin,  and  thus 
afford  hiding-places  for  the  gold  and  silver  fish. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

F.  Chawtrey." 
, '"^  SepL  2,  \Q35. 

In  the  following  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Chantrey  pretends  to  tell  the  true 
history  of  his  inimitable  bust  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott : 

«  Belgrade  Place,  Jam  26,  1838. 

"  Dear  Sir  Robert,—- 1  have  much  pleasure  in 
complying  with  your  request  to  note  down  such 
facts  as  remain  on  my  memory  concerning  the 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  you  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  place  in  your  collection  at 
Drayton  Manor. 

''  My  admiration  of  Scott,  as  a  poet  and  a 
man,  induced  me  in  the  year  1820  to  ask  him  to 
sit  to  me  for  his  bust, — the  only  time  I  ever  re- 
collect having  asked  a  similar  favor  from  any 
one.  He  agreed;  and  I  stipulated  that  he 
should  breakfast  with  me  always  before  his  sit- 
tings, and  never  come  alone,  nor  bring  more 
than  tliree  friends  at  once,  and  that  they  should 
all  be  good  talkers.  That  he  fulfilled  the  latter 
condition  you  may  guess,  when  I  tell  you  that, 
on.  one  occasion,  he  came  with  Mr.  Croker,  Mr. 
Heber,  and  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton.  The  mar- 
ble bust  produced  from  these  sittings  was  mould- 
ed, and  about  forty- five  casts  were  disposed  of 
amons  the  poet's  most  ardent  admirers.  This 
was  all  I  had  to  do  with  the  plaster  casts.  1*he 
bust  was  pirated  by  Italians ;  and  England  and 
Scotland,  and  even  her  colonies,  were  supplied 
with  unpermitted  and  bad  casts  to  the  extent  of 
thousands,  in  spite  of  the  terror  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament 

*'  I  made  a  copy  in  marble  from  this  bust  for 
the  Duke  of  Weflington ;  it  was  sent  to  Apsley 
House  in  1827,  and  it  is  the  only  duplicate  of 
my  bust  of  Sir  Walter  that  I  ever  executed  in 
marble. 

^  I  now  come  to  your  bust  of  Scott  In  the 
year  1828  I  proposed  to  Uie  poet  to  present  the 
original  marole  as  an  heir-loom  to  Abbotsford, 
on  condition  that  he  would  allow  me  sittings 
sufficient  to  finish  another  marble  from  the  life 
for  my  own  studk>.  To  this  proposal  he  ac- 
ceded ;  and  the  bust  was  sent  to  Abbotsford  ac- 
cordingly, with  the  following  words  inscribed  on 
the  bacJc :  '  This  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
made  in  1820  by  Francis  Chantrey,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  sculptor  to  the  poet,  as  a  token  of 
esteem,  in  1828.' 

"  In  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  the  same 
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year,  1828,  Sir  Walter  folfilled  his  promise ;  aod 
1  finished  from  his  face  the  marble  bust  now  at 
Drayton  Manor — a  better  sanctuary  than  my 
stndio,  else  I  had  not  parted  with  iu  The  ex- 
pression is  more  serious  than  in  the  two  former 
Dusts,  and  the  marks  of  age  more  than  eight 
years  deeper. 

^  I  have  now,  I  think,  stated  all  that  is  wor- 
thy of  remembering  about  the  bust,  except  that 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  piracy,  for  it  haa  never 
been  moulded. 

"  I  have,  4^. 

"  F.  Chaktbey." 

Now  this  is  in  the  outset  gubstantially 
incorrect;  yet  it  was  so  written,  and  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  we  are  assured,  to  please 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  In  1820,  Cbantrey 
knew  nothing  of  Scott  as  a  poet  or  a  man 
beyond  hearsay,  and  had  never  indeed  seen 
him.  He  never  wrote  to  Scott  to  ask  him 
to  sit ;  for  the  very  suggestion  and  bring- 
ing about  of  the  whole,  Chantrey  was  in- 
debted to  his  friend  Cunningham.  Sir 
Walter  had  come  to  town  in  1820,  and 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  writing  to 
his  brother  bard  in  ^London,  assured  him 
that  Scott  would  consider  a'call  from  Allan 
Cunningham  as  a  very  friendly  act.  When 
Sir  Walter  had  been .  settled  a  week  or  so 
at  ^  kind  Miss  DumergueW  Allan  set  off 
one  morning  with -'a  palpitating  heart  to 
make  his  half-expecte*d  visit.  <  but  before 
he  was  on  his  way  for  Piccaclilly,  where 
Miss  Dumer^ue  resided,  Allan  had  commu- 
nicated to  his  patron  (so  they  word  it)  his 
purpose  of  calling  upon  Scott,  to  thank 
him  for  some  kind  message  he  had  received 
through  a  common  friend.  **  Now,"  said 
Allan  to  Chantrey,  "  if  I  can  get  Scott  to 
sit,  you  must  make  his  bust.  Reynolds 
painted  all  the  great  authors  of  his  time, 
and  Phillips  has  painted  all  the  great  au- 
thors of  our  own.  You  must  make  the 
busts  of  them  all,  and  begin  with  Mr. 
Scott."  Chantrey  at  once  consented.  Al- 
lan saw  Scott,  made  known  the  willingness 
of  Chantrey,  and  obtained  the  poet's  prom- 
ise to  sit.  In  this  way  the  matter  rested 
for  some  time  ;  Scott  expected  a  call  from 
Chantrey,  and  Chantrey  a  call  from  Scott. 
Neither  had  their  expectations  realized. 
Chantrey  was  for  a  while  angry;  he  had  nev- 
er asked  a  soul  to  sit  to  him  before,  and  the 
result  of  his  first  request  was  far  from  sat- 
isfactory. Cunningham  now  interfered 
again,  and  saw  Sir  Walter  on  the  subject. 
The  moment  that  Scott  became  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  he  set  out  with  his 
friend  Allan  for  the  studio  of  Chantrey. 
The  sculptor  was  more  than  pacified,  he 
was  highly  pleased.  Friendship  ripened 
into  intimacy,  and  the  bust  grew  from  a 


serene  expression  into  that 
look  which  it  now  wears,  to  the  delight  aad 
admiration  of  thousands.  The  bust  of 
Southey  was  a  second  request  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  very  sound  and  jndicions 
advice  of  Allan  Cunningham. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  eonmerate 
the  many  ways  in  which  Allan  Cunning- 
ham  was  of  the  utmost  use  to  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey.  He  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  Kfe, 
and  a  glowing  account  of  his  works,  in 
April  1820  for  Blackwood's  Magazine^  and, 
in  1826,  a  kind  of  critical  panegyric  upon 
his  genius  for  the  Quarterly^  in  a  review 
of  Meme's  Life  of  Canova,  These  arti- 
cles were  publicly  known  as  his.  They 
contain  no  drawing  of  the  arrow  of  adula- 
tion to  the  head,  but  a  just  appreciation  of 
Chantrey's  works  and  genius.  That  such 
public  notices  as  these  were  not  of  real 
benefit  to  Chantrey,  it  would  be  idle  asser- 
tion to  deny.  Chantrey,  at  least,  forgave 
their  author — he  never  rewarded  him  right- 
ly for  such  substantial  services. 

One  of  the  many  commissions  obtained 
for  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  by  bis  friend  and 
foreman,  was  the  Wellington  eqaestriaa 
statue  for  the  City  of  London.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  set  on  foot,  some  ten  thousand 
pounds  collected,  a  kind  of  packed  eom- 
mittee  called  together,  and  a  day  of  meet- 
ing named.  For  what  \  To  give  the  statue 
to  Mr.  Wyatt.  The  Duke  of  Rutland 
and  Sir  Frederick  Trench  were  the  prime 
movers  in  this  affair  ;  they  pulled  the  pup- 
pet-strings of  this  bronze  subscription,  sad 
had  an  artist  of  their  own.  In  short,  the 
matter  looked  like  a  job^  and  so  it  struck 
Allan  Cunningham,  who  sounded  his  friend 
Sir  Peter  Laurie,  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, on  the  matter,  and  inquired  if  there 
was  no  way  of  wresting  the  statue  from 
Wyatt's  feeble  fingers  into  the  artistic 
hands  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  Sir  Peter 
Laurie  at  once  confirmed  the  impressioo 
of  Allan  Cunningham  that  it  was  a  job,  hot 
doubted  if  there  was  any  chance  of  upset- 
ting Wyatt,  so  strongly  was  he  backed. 
Laurie,  however,  undertook  to  inquire  and 
do  all  he  could.  Members  were  sounded, 
the  story  told,  and  Chantrey's  willingness, 
nay,  anxiety,  to  execute  the  statue  spoken 
publicly  about.  The  day  came,  12th  May, 
1837  ;  Sir  Peter  Laurie  was  in  the  Commit- 
tee room,  and  Allan  Cunningham  b<*hind 
the  scenes,  to  back  Sir  Peter  in  his  battle 
for  true  art. 

The  contest  was  sore ;  and,  though  Chan- 
trey^  gained  the  day,  it  was  only  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one,  the  casting  vote  of  the  then 
lord-mayor.    Twenty-nine  members  were 


tseni,  and  their  voles  were  thus  recorJ- 
id.  For  Chnntrey— I,  The  lorJ-mayot ;  2, 
Lord  Sarnlun  ;  3,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  ;  +,  Sir 
Claudius  Hunter;  5,  Alderman  Birch  j  6, 
Peter  Laurie  ;  7,  Alderman  Winchester; 
8,  Alderman  Lainson  ;  9,  Sherilf  Johnson ; 
10,  A.  K.  Barclay,  Esq,;  11,  C.  Barclay, 
Esq.;  12,  T.  Biirbidge,  Esq. ;  13,  Bev.  V. 
K.  Child  ;  U,  W.  Chadwick,  Esq. ;  15,  C. 
Francis,  Esq.  For  Wyati— 1,  The  Duke 
9rRutland;2,  Earl  of  Wilton;  3,  Viscount 
leresford  ;  i.  Sir  Frederick  Trench  ;  5,  Dr. 
Croty;  6,  B.  Edinglon,  Esq.;  7,  T.  Farn- 
■come,  Esq.;  8,  William  Jerdan,  Esq.;  9, 
J.  Maslerman,  Eaq. ;  10,  J.  M.  Rainbow, 
Esq  i  II.W.  Richardson,  Esq.  ;  12,  D.  Sal- 
emoDs,  Etq. ;  13,  E.  Silon,  Esq.;  14,  W. 
jKinpson,  Esq. 

TTie  buaineBB  was  opened  by  Trench  pro- 
loiing  that  the  statue  shotild  be  given  to 
Wyall.  Dr.  Croly  and  Mr.  Jerdnn  support- 
ed Trench,  when  Mr.  Charles  Barclay,  as 
was  agreed  upon  with  Sir  Peter  Laurie, 
propoeed  Sir  Francis  Chantrcy.  Mr.  Bar- 
clay was  seconded  by  Sir  Peter.  One  of 
4tie  committee  then  got  up,  and  said  thai 
Mr.  Wyali  was  a  great  man,  and  deserved 
the  aiatue,  as  he  had  lost  much  through  af- 
fection for  his  an.  To  (his  Sir  Peter  re- 
■lied,  "I  propose  a  greater  artist,  one, too, 
ifaat  haa  do  losses  for  the  City  of  London 
to  repair,  and  that  he  wilt  undertake  it  this 
btter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Allan  Cunning- 
hum  will  convince  all."  Sir  Peter  ihen 
tead  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Allan 
(Cunningham.  "  Now  all  this  is  vastly 
Well,"  said  Sir  Frederick  Trench,  "but 
irho  will  sanction  what  Mr.  Cunningham 
ysl" — "/  will!"  said  Lord  Sandon. 
Whatever  Mr,  Cunningham  has  written 
.  I  this  subject,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  1 
know,  will  sanction."  This  unexpected 
itiira  seilted  the  matter,  for  Lord  Sandon 
esnie  with  the  Duke  of  Rutlnnd  and  Sir 
Frederick  Trench,  as  it  was  said,  to  sup- 
t  Wyntt,  and  was  m-iVA  them,  it  was  be- 
^eT«d,  till  this  stage  of  the  business. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  has  been  heard  to  aitri- 
Hite  the  whole  success  of  Chantrcy  in  this 
nisinesB  to  his  friend  Allan  Cunningham. 
^Jlr.  Cunningham,  on  the  contrary,  attribu. 
ted  all  to  Chantrey's  high  name,  and  the 
•ctivilv  and  intelligence  of  Sit  Peter  Lau- 
When  Allan  Cunningham  was  asked 
in  what  way  Chantrey  had  expressed  his 
BleoBure  at  the  news  of  his  triumph,  "  Oh," 
laid  Allan  with  a  smile,  "  I  fear  he  will  not 
lorgive  mc."  The  truth  is,  Chantrey  could 
tot  bear  to  lie  under  an  obligation,  as  it 
vere,  to  his  foreman,  and  for  a  while,  urged 
n  by  some  of  his  friends,  ho  talked  of  de- 


AND   ALLAN   CUNNiNGHAM. 

dining  the  honor  thus  ii 
orably  acquired  for  him 

Whether  Allan  Cunningham  was  or  was 
not  forgiven  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrcy  for 
this  very  eflective  support  and  accession  of 
good  fortune,  both  in  an  artistic  and  a  pe- 
cuniary sense,  we  Bhall  not  stay  to  inquire. 
Mr.  Cunningham  really  was  a  suHerer  by 
his  very  proper  interference  in  this  matter, 
for  Chantrey  left  the  legacy  of  £2000  to 
his  friend  and  assistant,  conditionally,  that 
he  should  superintend  the  execution  of  this 
very  statue,  and  be  alive  at  its  completion. 
Allan  Cunningham  superintended  the  work 
for  eleven  months  after  Chantrey's  death, 
to  the  very  day  indeed  of  his  own  death, 
when  the  legacy  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
executors  of  SirFrsncis  Chantrey, a  lapsed 
legacy.  They  have  now  declined  paying 
what  they  have  the  power  to  give  ;  and  are 
ihey  in  refusing,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  ad- 
ministering to  the  intentions  of  the  dead  1 
What  did  Chantrey  do  in  the  caae  of  Norlh- 


el 

The  works  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  di- 
vide themselves  into  equestrian  statues, 
standing  statues,  sitting  statues,  recumbent 
figures,  groups,  chiefly  in  strong  relief  and 

There  are  three  equestrian  statues- — Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  George  IV.,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Of  these  three,  the  Munro 
figure  is  the  finest,  but  the  horse  the  worst ; 
the  Wellington  horse  the  beet,  the  figure 
the  worst.  Of  his  standing  statues,  some 
eighteen  in  number,  we  prefer,  far  above 
aifothers,  Graiian,  Washington,  Malcolm, 
and  Canning.  Of  his  silting  statues,  somo 
eighteen  in  number,  wo  prefer  James  Watt, 
(the  smuil-sizc  figure),  Dr.  CjtII  Jackson, 
and  Dr.  Anderson  of  Madras.  Of  his  re- 
cumbent tiffures,  some  fourteen  in  number, 
the  Two  Cbildfcn  at  Lichfield,  the  Wild- 
man  group,  Mrs.  Digby  and  Mrs.  Jordan. 
His  reliefs  are  very  poor.  What  can  bfl 
worse  than  the  Hector,  the  Penelope,  and 
the  Conscript  Fathers  of  the  Reform  Bill 
signing  the  Magna  Charta  of  KingJohnI 

His  busts  are  beyond  all  praise,  they  are 
the  heads  of  Sir  Joshua  or  Vandyke  in  mar- 
ble- Oh  for  n  head  of  Shakspeare  like 
Chantrey's  Sir  Walter  Scott !  "  Look," 
said  Coleridge,  "at  that  head  of  Cline  by 
Chantrey.  Is  that  forehead,  that  nose, 
those  temples,  and  that  chin,  akin  to  the 
monkey  tribe  i  No,  no!  To  a  man  of  ten- 
sibility  no  argument  could  disprove  the 
bestial  theory  so  convincingly  as  a  quiet 
contemplation  of  that  fine  bust." 

Chantrey's  fancy  figures  cost  him  too 
much  thinking,  and  be  was  putting  bis  rep- 
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ntation  at  a  hazard  in  making  them  by  ven- 
turing out  of  his  depth.  He  was  content 
with  the  fame  of  his  ^^  Lady  Louisa  Russell 
Fondling  a  Dove,"  a  sweet  little  figure  all 
tiptoe  and  delight. 

In  1813,  his  charge  for  a  bust  was  one 
hundred  guineas ;  in  1814  and  1819,  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  He  had  one  hundred 
guineas  for  Cline,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas  a-piece  for  James  Watt  and 
John  Rennie.  In  1820,  his  charge  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  the  sum  he  re* 
ceived  from  Lord  Liverpool  for  the  bust  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  1821,  he  had 
two  hundred  guineas  for  the  bust  of  George 
IV.,  the  highest  sum  he  was  ever  known  to 
charge  for  a  bust. 

For  the  Wellington  statue  he  was  paid 
the  largest  sum  he  ever  received  for  a  work 
of  art,  equal  as  it  was  in  all,  with  bronze 
and  money,  to  £10,000.  For  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  George  IV.,  still  unerected, 
he  had  nine  thousand  guineas;  for  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
j^8000.  The  Munro  horse  was  the  same 
horse  as  the  George  IV.,  and  Chantrey 
would  have  thrust  a  third  edition  of  the 
same  animal  upon  the  City  of  London  but 
for  the  sturdy  interference  of  Allan  Cun* 
ningham  and  Sir  Peter  Laurie.  He  would 
certainly  have  had  the  Glasgow  Wellington 
Statue  to  execute,  but  from  his  anxiety  to 
supply  a  east  of  the  same  horse  to  the  fair 
City  of  the  West.  This  was  imprudent, 
for  the  Glasgow  people  wiselv  wanted  a 
horse  of  their  own.  Modelling  horses 
gravelled  Chantrey ;  he  was  at  home  with 
men,  but  had  to  learn  a  new  line  of  art 
when  he  came  to  manufacture  horses. 

His  standing  statues  and  sitting  statues 
were  well  paid  for.  He  had  two  thousand 
guineas  for  the  George  III.  in  Guildhall ; 
^1800  for  Spencer  Perceval ;  £4000  for 
President  Blair  (with  niche  and  pedestal) ; 
je3500  for  Lord  Melville ;  <^1000  for  Dr. 
Anderson  at  Madras;  <£1576  for  General 
Gillespie  in  St.  Paul's  ;  ^1800  for  Francis 
Horner  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  <£2250  for 
Washington  ;  JC1200  for  Chief  Baron  Dun- 
das  ;  £2000  for  Grattan  ;  ^7000  for  Pitt  in 
Hanover  Square ;  .£7000  for  Watt  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  For  "  The  Two  Children" 
he  had  £650 ;  for  "  Lady  Louisa  Russell," 
^350. 

Chantrey's  admiration  of  English  sculp- 
ture did  not  get  much  beyond  the  bust  of 
Dr.  Johnson  by  Nollekens,  and  the  statue 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by  Roubiliac.  They 
were  both,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  perfect. 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  respect  for  Koubiliac, 
that  he  h^t  allowed  foreigners  resident  in 


England  to  contend  for  bis  prizes,  solely 
out  of  respect  for  the  epigrammatic  and 
inimitable  Frenchman. 

Chantrey  was  at  times  a  kind-hearted 
man — liberal  with  his  purse,  ready  to  hear 
and  relieve  distress.  Prosperity  blunted 
those  better  portions  of  his  nature  which 
adversitv  or  a  smaller  share  of  prosperity 
had  called  into  action  oftener  and  with 
more  effect.  In  his  death,  art  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  ornaments ;  in  the  death  of  Al- 
lan Cunningham,  literature  a  very  able  man. 


The  late  <*  Duchess  of  Sussex." — Ai  the  fret 
is  becoming  a  matter  of  general  discaisioir,  tlurt  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  his  son,  the  qaestion  of  the  tide 
of  Sir  Augustus  D'Este  to  the  throne  of  that  kiag- 
dom  will  create  some  controversy,  the  following 
letter  from  her  Royal  Hichneaa  (the  Coantess  m 
Ameland)  to  Sir  S.  J.  Dillon,  will  not  be  uninter- 
esting. It  is  dated  so  long  since  as  December  16th, 
1811  :— 

**  My  dear  air  :-^I  wished  to  hare  answered  yoor 
last  letter,  but  having  mislaid  joar  first,  I  did  not 
know  how  to  direct  to  you.  I  am  sure  joo  must  be- 
lieve that  I  am  delighted  with  your  pamphlet;  bet 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  thiink  you  have  statM  tbe 
fact  quite  exactly,  when  you  say  (page  9S)j  *  that 
the  question  is  at  rest  between  me  and  the  Dakeof 
Sussex,  because  the  connection  has  not  only  beca 
declared  illegal  hgf  sentence  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  but  has  been  dissolved  by  consent — that  I 
have  agreed  to  abandon  all  claims  to  his  name,*  Ac. 
Now,  my  dear  sir,  had  I  believed  the  sentence  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  be  any  thing  but  a  stretch 
of  power,  my  girl  would  not  have  been  bom.  Lofd 
Thurlow  told  me  my  marriage  was  good  abroad^ 
religion  taught  me  it  was  good  at  home,  and  not  one 
decree  of  an^  powerful  enemy  could  make  me  be- 
lieve otherwise,  nor  ever  will.  By  refuaiDg  me  a 
subsistence  they  have  forced  me  to  take  a  name — 
not  the  Duke  of  Sussex's — but  they  have  not  made 
me  believe  that  I  had  no  right  to  his.  My  children 
and  myself  were  to  starve,  or  I  was  to  obey,  and  I 
obeyed  ;  but  I  am  not  convinced.  Therefore,  pny 
don't  call  this  *  an  act  of  mutual  condont,*  or  say 
Mhe  question  is  at  rest.*  The  moment  my  ton 
wishes  it,  I  am  ready  to  declare  that  it  was  debt, 
imprisonment,  arrcstation,  necessity  (force  Iik« 
this,  in  short),  which  obliged  me  to  seem  to  gire 
up  my  claims,  and  not  my  conviction  of  their  &1- 
lacy.  When  the  bans  were  published  in  the  nuMt 
frequented  church  in  London,  and  where  all  the 
town  goes,  is  not  that  a  permission  asked  ?  And 
why  were  they  not  forbid  ?  I  believe  my  marriage 
at  Kome  good ;  and  I  shall  never  feel  *■  the  qoestioa 
at  rest,'  till  this  is  acknowledged.  Prince  Augus- 
tus is  now  seat  to  Jersey,  as  Lieutenant  D'Este,  in 
the  7th  Fusiliers.  Before  he  went  be  told  his  (mt 
ther  he  had  no  objection  to  go  under  any  name 
they  chose  to  make  him  take ;  but  that  he  knew 
what  he  was,  and  the  time,  he  trusted,  would  cesBS 
when  himself  would  see  justice  done  to  hismetkcr 
and  sister,  and  his  own  birth." 
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V  betaken  as  the  nil 
«uglit  to  be  ranked  as 
]But  the  cbacacter  an<l 
ObI  eo  eminent  for  the 
ijeaervetl  the  mOBt  b 
i«cord;  andthiaisno 

□irs  of  the  life  of  Willi 
wvidenlly  compiled  by 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE   RET. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS. 

Prom  Tiil'i  Aftguinc. 

_"  MtPioira  of  the  life  of  the  Rtv.  John  Wit. 

Hams,    Missionary    to    Polynesia."     By 

Ebtmztr Prout  ofHahtead.  bi-o,  vyitkpor- 

trail,  ifc.     London  ;  Snow. 

The  terrible  fate  of  "the  Martyr  of  Erro- 
m&Dga,"  Cfiually  with  his  eminent  miBsion- 
ary  labors  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
have  drawn  the  public  attention  to  hii 
reer.  [lia  own  remarkable  narrative,  his 
'Missionary  Enlerprizes," — the  accounts  of 
him  found  in  the  Missionary  Society's  Re- 
ports, in  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis, 
«id  in  the  recent  publications  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, have  contributed  to  gratify  the  general 
turiosiiy  about  an  individual,  who,  if  theac- 
'•omplisliment  of  actual  good  to  his 


Aan's  worth, 
lOng  the  first  cli 


rofanindivid- 
1  he  has  done, 
pie  and  complete 
found  in  these  Me> 
ms,  which  are 
ho  could  truly 
he  many  happy  ap- 
of  his  character, 
pnd  also  his  peculiar — may  we  not  say  pro- 
Tldenlial — adaptation  to  the  work  which 
^as  given  him  to  do. 

It  it  not  until  Williams  is  fairly  landed 
n  the  Hervey  Islandsj^one  of  which,  Ra- 
^tonga,  re-discovered  by  himself,  became 
ihe  scene  of  his  almost  miraculous  efforts 
civilizing  and  evangelizing, — that  the 
memoir  becomes  of  intense  interest. 

Mr.  Williams  was  the  son  of  respectable 
parentB  of  the  middle  class,  and  he  was 
tlesaed  with  an  excellent  and  pious  mo- 
ther. After  receiving  a  very  plain  educa- 
lion,  he  was,  at  a  suitable  age,  bound  ap- 
prentice to  an  ironmonger  in  London,  to 
Miend  the  retail-shop  only  ;  bnt  being  of 
**m  mechanical  turn,"  be,  most  fortunately 
for  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards engaged,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
Mealing  into  the  adjoininef  work-shop, 
where  he  obtained  that  practical  know- 
Hedge  end  skill  in  the  craft  of  the  black- 
femith,  which  enabled  him,  in  after  times, 
with  more  ease,  to  act  as  a  self-taught  ma- 
•on,  plasterer,  shipbuilder,  farmer,  weaver, 
•nd,  in  short,  Jack-of-all-Irades.  It  was 
"mechanical  turn,"  together  with  his 
remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  the  lan- 
uages  of  the  South  Seas,  and  his  peculiar- 
^r  kind  ond  engaging  manners,  together 
with  hi*  devoted  energy,   which  enabled 


Williams  so  far  to  outstrip  all  his  contem- 
poraries, and  to  become  the  primitive  Bish- 
op of  Polynesia.  During  his  apprenticeship, 
his  mind  was  forcibly  directed  to  serious 
subjects,  by  accidentally  hearing  a  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  East  of  Birmingham  ;  and, 
after  slender  educational  preparation,  he 
was  sent  out  ns  a  missionary,  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  when  just  married.  The 
manner  in  which  William?,  on  landing  at 
Cimeo,  made  the  first  great  step,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  native  languages,  goes  far  to 
establish  the  theory  of  Professor  Blackie.* 
Wc  are  told. 

By  great  diligence,  he  had  acquired  a  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  the  language  while  at 
Tahiti  and  Huahine,  lo  be  enabled  to  preach 
intelligibly  as  soon  ns  he  reached  Raiatca.  The 
method  by  which  he  made  this  rapid  prolicieDcy 
was  his  own.  Instead  of  remaining  at  home, 
poring  over  translationB  and  eloeitaries,  or  de- 
pending upon  the  aaeisianco  ofhia  senior  bretb- 
~;n,  he  constantly  mingled  with  the  nalives, 

hearing  and  asking  them  questions,"  and  thus 
acquired,  as  he  considered  with  great  ease,  not 
merely  the  BigniGcation  of  words  and  phrases, 
but,  what  was  quite  as  requisite,  the  correct  nc- 
lation  of  the  language.  Whether  this  plan 
d  be  the  roost  successful  in  all  cases  may 
admit  of  doubt ;  but  ttcre  can  be  none  respect- 

_  its  suitableness  to  Mr.  Williams,  one  re- 
markable characteristic  of  whose  mind  was  the 
power  of  exact  and  minute  observation. 

In  ten  months  after  he  reached  Eimeo, 

he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  native 

iguage ;  some  of  his  elder  brethren  af- 

ning,  that  he  had  done  as  much  in  that 

riod,  as  might  have  taken  another  three 

years.     As  soon  as,  with  the  approbation 

of  the  chiefs,  and  with  the  prospect  of  quiet 

and  permanency,  the  missionaries  had  set- 

at  Raiatea,  Mr.  Williams  laid  a  stable 

foundation  for  his  future  usefulness. 


1 

I 


Having  selected  a  convenient  plot  of  ground, 
:  resolved  to  erect  upon  it  a  dwelling-house  in 
the  English  style,  and  in  oU  respects  superior 
to  any  building  ever  seen,  or  even  imagined  by 
the  people  around  him.  To  this  he  was  incitco, 
~~'  merely  by  a  desire  to  obtain  for  himself  ana 
family  a  commodious  and  respectable  resi- 
dence, but  by  tho  hope  of  elevating  the  stand- 
ard and  awakening  the  emtilalionof  those  whom 
he  was  anxious  to  benefit.  Before  this  IJme^ 
the  best  native  houses  consisted  of  but  one 
apartment,  which  was  used  by  the  whole  family, 
and  for  all  domestic  purposes.  This  was  cover- 
ed with  a  thatched  root,  but  open  at  the  sides, 
and  carpeted  with  dry,  and  too  frequently,  dirty 
grass.  Mr.  Williams  perceived  the  unfimess  of 
such  abodes  for  the  purposes  he  had  in  view. 
He  knew  that  domestic  comfort,  social  morality 
and  spiritual  religion  could  never  flourish,  un- 
less the  degraded  habits,  inseparable  from  such 

••  S«o  Tail't  Mnganni  for  Novetober,  1613. 
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a  mode  ol  living,  were  first  dotroved.  He 
tberelbra  reBolred  to  ihow  tbe  people  s  more 
excellent  way.  "  It  waa  my  deterroioalion,"  he 
wriiea,  "  when  I  tell  England,  to  have  a«  res- 
pectable a  dwelling-hoiue  ae  I  could  erect ;  for 


himaelT  to  their  standard,  but  to  raise  them  to 
his." 

Prompted  by  this  ealightened  and  truly  be. 
aevoleot  motive,  Hr.  Williami  prepared  the 
plan,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  his  new 
and  noble  dwelling-hoxwe.  And  this  was  an  un- 
dertaking in  which  most  of  the  labor  neceua- 
rilydevolved  uponhimtelf.  The  natives,  indeed, 
readily  assisted  in  procuring  the  materials  and 

eLcing  them  according  to  hjs  direction;  butal! 
yond  wbat  the  most  ordinary  assistance  could 
render,  was  done  by  faia  own  hands.  Yet  al- 
though obliged  to  execuie  the  work  ot  many 
different  artizans,  whose  divided  labor  and 
united  skill  are  commonly  considered  essential 
to  such  an  undertaking,  he,  relying  solely  upon 
his  own  resources,  soon  beheld,  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  bis  tuture  home  rising  up  before  hini. 
The  natives  saw  it  too,  and  were  lavish  in  their 
expression*  of  astonishment  and  admiration. 
The  house  was  aixiv  feet  by  thirty,  and  consist- 
ed of  three  front  ana  four  back  rooms.  French 
■ashes,  shaded  withagreen  verandah  and  Vene- 
tian blinds,  gave  an  air  of  elegance  to  the  sit- 
tiuK-rooms,  which  commanded  a  splendid  view 
of  Uiehubor.  Tbe  frame-work  of  the  building 
was  wood,  but  the  walL^  both  within  and  with- 
out, were  wattled,  and  plastered  with  coral  lime. 
From  this  lime,  Mr.  Williams  made  not  onl^  a 
whitewash,  but  a  grey  and  orange  coloring 
with  which  he  adorned  the  interior.  On  either 
side  and  in  front,  he  had  enclosed  a  spacious 
garden,  which  was  tastily  laid  out  in  grass-plots, 
gravel-paths,  and  6ower-'beds.  where  there  nour- 
ished a  variety  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  planta, 
some  of  them  indigenoDs,  and  others  exotics  in- 
troduced b^  himself  and  his  brethren.  Imme- 
diately belund  the  house,  there  was  an  enclosed 
poultry-yard,  well  stocked  with  turkey^  fowls, 
and  English  ai>d  Muscovy  ducks ;  while  beyond 
this,  lay  a  large  kitchen-garden,  which  supplied 
their  table  wiui  several  Briiish  roots  and  vege- 
tables, iocluding  cabbages,  beans,  peas,  cucum- 
bers, pumpkinB,  onions,  and  pot-herbs.  At  a 
later  date,  the  bleating  of  goats,  and  the  lowing 
of  oxen  on  the  hills,  indicated  that  still  more  im- 
portant additions  had  been  made  to  their  domes- 
tic comfort 

Tbe  fumiiure  was  in  keeping  with  the  house, 
and  discovered  in  the  Missionary  an  equal 
amount  of  taste  and  skill.  Tables,  chairs,  sofas, 
and  bedsteads,  with  turned  and  p<riished  legs  and 
pillars,  quite  in  the  English  style,  and  carpeted 
tlooTS,  gave  to  the  interior  of  this  dwelling  an 
appearance,  equally  inviting  to  the  European 
visitor,  and  surprising  to  the  natives.  Mr.  Wil- 
lisms  augured  much  good  from  the  excitement 
which  these  novelties  would  produce  in  the  too 
sluggish  intellects  around  him,  and  was  soon  re- 

Ciced  to  see  that  their  imitative  propensities 
id  been  so  powerfully  called  into  useful  exer- 
cise by  his  example,  as  effectually  to  overcome 
Iheir  indolence. 


Unch  of  the  civilization,  tbe  froits  of 
which  may  now  be  witnessed  in  these  then 
barbarous  islands,  resulted  from  this,  and 
similar  measures,  to  make  ciriliiation  pro> 
ccod  band  in  hand  with  evangelization.  In 
about  eighteen  months  after  landing,  we 
hear  of  a  society  established  by  Williams, 
for  tTtcovraging  (among  the  natives)  tkt 
growth  of  the  arU  and  inaictt  f  the  rewards 
being;  ttaih,  a  most  desirable  article  to  the 
islanders.  Within  the  same  brief  space  of 
time,  we  find  this  indefatigable  miaaionarj 
writing  hone : — 

"  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  me  that  I  am  able 
Id  turn  my  hand  to  any  thing,  and  indeed  it  is 
\'ery  desirable  that  every  missioiwry,  aeot  toaa 
uncivilized  part  of  the  world,  should  possess 
[iiechanical  qualifications,  as  well  aa  a  nissiai- 
ary  spiriL 

"  Wa  have  not  only  inetracted  the  natives  as 
10  the  improlfcment  of  their  houses,  but  also  in 
sawing  timber,  carpentering,  smith's  worl^  and, 
among  other  tiiiags,  in  boat-building.  Brodier 
Threlkeld  has  now  in  hand  a  very  large  boat, 
on  which  only  the  natives  are  employed.  Re> 
quiring  a  larger  boat  than  that  wbicb  I  hoUt  at 
Eimeo,  that  1  may  visit  Tabaa,  I  have  tat- 
pleled  one  sixteen  feet  lon^. 

"When  we  came  to  thn  place,  there  wen 
only  two  native  habitations,  and  it  was  diScnIl 
to  walk  along  the  beach  for  tbe  bushea.  Bot 
Lhe  former  wDdemess  is  now  an  open,  dear,  ud 
pleasant  place,  with  a  range  of  booses  extend- 
in ;;  neaiif  two  miles  along  the  aea-beadt,  in 
which  reside  about  a  thonund  of  the  nativta. 
We  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  moral  wildemeM 

E resent  the  same  improved  appearanee.  Tb> 
ing,  vba,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  mm  of  tbt 
moit  consistent  characters,  resides  very  near  to 
ua.  He  is  a  very  constant  attendant  both  at  the 
chapel  and  the  schools.  He  will  probably  ba 
one  of  the  first  whom  we  shall  baptixe  in  tbs 
islands.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  stats 
that  his  behavior  is  eircnmspect,  and  that  be  is 
very  active  in  suppressing  crime. 

''  We  are  glad  to  be  abTe  to  inform  jon,  that 
many  have  built  themselves  very  neat  little 
houses,  and  are  now  living  in  them  with  their 
wives  and  families.  The  king,  through  seeing 
ours,  and  by  our  advice,  has  had  a  house  erect- 
ed near  to  us.  It  contains  four  rooms,  wattled, 
nnd  plastered  inside  and  out,  and  floored.  He 
is  ibe  first  native  on  these  islands  that  ever  had 
^ni-h  a  house;  but  many  others  are  now  follow- 
ing his  example. 

"  We  have  been  constantly  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple to  abandon  their  pernicious  custom  oT^lir- 
m£r  several  famiHes  toffcther  in  one  dwelling, 
and  have  advised  their  separation.  Severs! 
hitve  complied  with  our  requeat,  and  before  six 
months  more  have  elapsed,  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  not  be  less  than  twenty  hoiuea,  wat- 
Ueii,  plastered,  with  boarded  floore,  and  divided 
into  separate  rooms  for  meoh  and  aleaping." 

Mr.  Williams  had  not  been  Ion;  in  theae 
islands,  when  he  peiceired  that  tobeeco 
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tad  sngar  might  be  eucceBafully  cultivated 
K  the  inhabitants,  sad  prove  lucrBtive  ar- 
fcles  of  commerce;  and  he  accordingly 
mdeavored  to  acquire  the  arta  of  bojiing 
wear  and  cuiing  tobacco,  thnt  he  might  be 
tbie  to  instruct  the  nalives.  Some  small  be- 
ginnings of  a  useful  commerce  were  made  ; 
ind,  when  at  Sydney,  on  the  secular  busi- 
tens  of  his  mission,  about  four  years  after  he 
Wmmcnced  bis  labors,  \vc  find  him  writing 

"  I  am  taking  with  me  to  the  islands,  clothes 
iir  the  women,  Bhoes,  Htochlngs,  tea-keitlcs,  tea- 
nips  and  saucers,  anJ  lea,  of  which  the  natives 
fK  very  fond,  and  which,  I  hope,  may  prove  an 
idditional  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  sugnr. 
^nit,  moreover,  when  they  have  tea,  they  will 
kanl  teacups,  and  a  table  to  place  them  on,  and 
•eats  to  sit  upon.  Thus  we  hope,  in  a  short 
lime,  that  European  customs  will  be  wholly 
tatablisbed  in  the  leeward  islands." 


In  the  same  year  he  writes : — 

"  With  respect  to  civilization,  we  feel  a  plea- 
■ure  En  saying  that  the  natives  are  doing  all  we 
can  reasonably  enpecl,  and  every  person  ii 
daily  and  busily  employed  from  roornin 
nisbt.  At  present,  there  is  a  range  of 
niles  along  the  sea-beach  studded  with  little 
plastered  and  whitewashed  cottages,  with  their 
''wnschoonerlying  at  anchor  near  them.  AUthi 
irms  such  a  contrast  to  ibe  view  wo  had  here 
ihree  years  ago,  when,  excepting  three 
31b,  all  was  wilderness,  iliai  we  cannot 
int  be  thankful;  and  when  we  consider  all 
ling*,  exceedingly  thankful  for  what  God  has 
Iwiwight. 

"In  a  temporal  point  of  view,  we  have  every 

thing  we  can  possibly  desire  to  make  us  happy. 

We  have  a  good  house,  pleniv  of  ground,  an 

■bundani  supply  of  the   productions   of  tlie 

island,   cows,   ducks,   geese,  lurkeye,  pigeons, 

IbivlB,  Ac.,  and  a  regular  communication  witli 

the  colony.      But  above  all   thcee   ihings.   we 

^'have  the  hearisand  affections  of  the  people,  and 

[»lbe  prospect  of  great  usefulness  in  our  Saviour's 

MUue." 

Under  the  date  of  November  13th,  1S33,  Mr. 

rWilliams  informs  the  Directors  that  "the  En- 

I'deavor"  was  then  nearly  ready  for  sea  with  a 

I  eargo,  the  nroceeda  of  which  and  of  another  car- 

K  which  the  people  were  preparing,  would,  he 
lieved,  complete  ihe  pure  base- money  of  the 
[  chip.  "  Every  thing,"  he  adds,  "  is  succeeding 
I  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
E  jiativei  have  prepared  from  120  to  150  large 
V  plaotaliooB,  and  I  am  perfecting  myself  in  tlie 
■  ait  of  curing  tobacco,  and  boilinc  sugar.  The 
I  Dcople  have  also  learned  to  boil  salt,  throe  or 
ft'E>Dr  Ions  of  which  they  hove  recently  prepared. 
1  Yon  would  be  delighted  to  survey  ibe  scene  of 
L'4ndustry  which  our  island  ^iresents.  Even  tlie 
T  women  aro  employed  in  cultivating  little  patches 
|of  tobacco,  in  order  to  purchase  European 
r  clothing,  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  introduce 
"    «  articlea  without  expense  to  the  Society." 


The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  man  is 
characteristically  displayed  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  n  letter  to  his  father,  and 
another  to  his  constituents,  the  Directors 
of  the  Missionary  Society  : — 

I  bless  God  that  my  heart  is  as  much  alive 

{work  as  it  viae  the  Srst  day  I  set 
eae  shores;  and  in  this  work  of  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  I  desire  to  live  and  to  die. 
My  highest  ambition,  dear  father,  is  to  be  faith- 
ful to  my  work,  faithful  to  souls,  and  faithful  to 
Christ;  in  a  word,  to  be  abundantly  and  exten- 
sively useful.  Our  own  station  flourishes,  and 
the  people  improve.  1  am  fully  occupied.  1 
have  lately  made  several  lathes  and  a  loom  ; 
and  am  intending  to  try  to  weave  cloth.  1  am 
hoping  we  shall  succeed,  as  the  people  have 
many  grasses  and  barks  of  which  they  make 
cord,  &.C.  My  dear  Mary  is  a  good  spinstress, 
and  knows  how  to  drees  flax.  But  of  course 
our  principal  attention  is  devoted  to  their  spirit- 
ual, improvement ;  although  I  have  no  great 
opinion  of  the  mi»!sionary's  labors  who  would 
neglect  those  minor  matters." 


To  the  Directors  he  says: — 

"  It  is  our  duly  to  visit  the  surrounding 
istanda.  You  have  fourteen  or  fifteen  mission- 
aries in  these  islands,  missionaries  enough  to 
convert  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea^  and 
every  one  of  these  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
us  ought  NOW  to  be  under  instruction.  Six 
good  ()Ctive  missionaries,  united  in  heart  mind, 
and  plan,  could  eReci  more,  if  you  would  afford 
them  the  means,  than  you  either  think  or  expecL 
A  missionary  was  never  designed  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  gather  a  congregation  of  a  hundred  or 
two  natives,  and  ait  down  at  his  ease,  as  con- 
tented as  if  every  sinner  was  converted,  while 
thouEands  aroimd  him,  and  but  a  few  miles  off, 
are  eating  each  other's  flesh,  and  drinking  each 
other's  blood,  living  and  dying  without  the  gos- 
pel. Upon  this  subject  it  is  my  full  determina- 
tion to  navSBOme  decided  conversation  with  the 
deputation.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  content 
myself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  reef; 
ajid,if  meansarenot  alTorded,  a  continent  would 
lo  me  bo  infinitely  preferable ;  for  there,  if  you 
cannot  ride,  yon  can  walk ;  but  to  these  isolated 
islands  a  ship  must  carry  you." 

This  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  spirit 
precipitated  the  lamented  fate  of  this  ndmi* 
rable  and  devoted  man.  On  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Mr.  Williams  received  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  which  enabled 
him  to  prosecute,  with  greater  eflecl,  com> 
mercial  objects  for  the  advantage  of  the 
natives,  though  always  in  subservience  to 
his  principal  duty  as  a  missionary.  But 
his  hopes  were  destined  to  be  harshly, 
and,  as  we  cannot  help  thinking,  unwisely. 

Through  the  intervention  of  some  interested 
,  merchants  at  Sydney,  the  governor  had  been 
persuaded  to  impose  a  prohibitory  duty  upon 
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XEHona  or  the  upb  of  tse  bet.  jobh  wtLLUita. 


Soulh  Sea  tobacco,  and  to  inalce  other  fiscal 
Rations  which  materially  reduced  the  value  of 
all  Polyneeian  produce.  ThU  severe  and  an 
expected  check  to  the  newlr-created  induatry 
aod  enterprise  of  the  leenraro  iilandi.  bunt  like 
a  tornado  upon  their  iohabitanta,  ana  proved  a 
source  of  citreiDB  eiabairaBHiiient  and  distress 
to  Mr.  William*.  Not  only  did  it  contravene 
hia  benevolent  plana  for  the  social  improvemeni 
of  the  natives,  and  deprive  him  of  (he  means  ot 
more  extended  UBefulnese,  but  it  involved  him  in 
serious  pecuniary  responsibility,  from  which  he 
could  not  now  expect  to  extricate  himaelf  witli- 
out  loss.  To  complete  the  calamity,  and  con- 
Buramate  his  own  aisappointment,  Hr^  WillraitiD 
at,  the  same  time  received  a  letter  Trom  Uic 
Directars,  in  which  the  speculation  was  con- 
demned, and  his  conduct  censured.  But  his 
f^iiit,  though  bowed  down,  was  not  broken. 
Thus  beset  with  difficullies,  he  mimmoned  a 
meeting  ol  the  chiers  to  whom  the  Enterpriec 
belonged ;  and,  after  ingenuously  explainin  - 
them  the  exact  position  of  affairs,  itwasreso 
to  send  her  immediately  to  Sydney,  laden  with 
the  most  marketable  produce  they  could  collect, 
with  an  order  to  sell  both  ship  and  cargo.  Great 
as  was  the  trial  ofparting  with  a  vessel  in  which 
he  had  already  done  much  missionary  work, 
and  by  which' he  expected  to  accomplish  etjli 
more,  and  keenly  as  he  felt  the  censure  of  tLi 
Directors,  he  was  comforted  and  cheered  by  tht 
conduct  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  who  clearly 
understood  the  whole  case,  ana  neither  attribut- 
ed the  failure  to  their  missionary,  nor  evinced 
towards  him  the  least  diminution  of  confidence 


To  the  Directors  he  wtote : — 
"  1  am  sorry  that  my  conduct  meets  your  ( 
mpprgbation,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of 

E)u  soy  respecting  a  missionary  entanglin^g 
mselT  with  the  affairs  of  this  life.  But  the 
benefit  of  others,  not  my  own,  was  the  sole  ob- 
ject I  hod  in  view.  Yet,  shoold  I  get  free  from 
this  perplexity,  I  shall  in  future  avoid  any  similar 
eotanglement.  But  although  I  have  thus  ex- 
pressed myself,  do  not  conclude  that  there  is  no 
need  ofa  veeselintheialands.  Evenaeameans 
of  preventing  other  vessels  from  trading  with 
the  people,  it  is  invaluable ;  for  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  the  very  arks  of  Satan." 

Some  time  subsequently,  he  formed  the 
bold  idea  of  building  a  vessel  himself,  and 
he  accomplished  his  object  by  plans,  and 
processes,  and  pains,  which,  in  tlie  detail, 
are  as  vividly  interesting  as  the  building 
of  Robinson  Crusoe's  famous  boat.  Of  this 
vessel,  named  the  "  Messenger  of  Peace," 
Mr.  Williams's  biographer  fitly  saya,  it  was 
one  of  the  moat  lemaikable  incidents  in  his 
life. 

W^en  he  formed  this  purpose,  he  did  it  with 
the  full  foreknowledge  that,  in  order  to  its  ac- 
complishment, he  would  be  compelled  not  only 
to  invent  some  things,  but  almost  to  create 
others  ([for  may  not  Iub  new  combinations  truly 
bear  this  name  1)  and  all  this,  moreover,  by  the 


[Auomr, 

aid  of  the  people  whom  it  would  be  necessary 
to  teach,  before  he  could  emplov.  What,  then, 
must  have  been  the  skill  ^d  self-reliance  of  the 
man  who,  in  these  unfavorable  circumBtaoces, 
cotild  form  and  execute  the  design  which  he  has 
thus  described  1 — "  After  some  deliberation,  I 
determined  to  attempt  to  build  a  vessel ;  and  at- 
though  1  knew  little  of  ship-building,  had  scarce- 
ly any  tools  lo  work  with,  and  the  natives  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  mechanical  arts,  I 
succeeded,  in  about  three  months,  in  comfrieting 
a  vessel  between  seventy  and  eighty  (oeu  bor- 

Of  the  various  expedients  by  which  Mr.  Wil- 
tiams  supplied  the  deficiencies  and  Burmoimted 
the  difRculties  of  bis  position,  that  which,  per- 
haps, has  been  regarded  with  the  most  lively 
interest  was  his  novel  substitute  fbr  a  pair  of 
bellows.  This  contrivance  vras  perffecUy  oti' 
ffinal.  It  was  not,  however,  a  happy  guess^bat 
the  result  of  reasoning.  "It  struck  me,"  he 
observes,  "that  as  a  pump  threw  water,  a 
machine  constructed  upon  tne  same  prioaple 
must,  of  necessity,  throw  wind."  Acting,  thne- 
fore,  upon  this  suggestion,  he  constructed  fais 
new  "  air-pump."  But  although  to  him  tttis 
contrivance  was  new,  he  subseqaently  aieer- 
tained  that  he  was  not  its  sole  iDveotor;  fbr, 
during  a  missionary  tour  in  our  a        '    -    ■ 


use  there,  and  learned  to 
it  was  deemed  superior  to  the  bellows.  .  .  ■ 
But  the  exemplification  of  Mr.  WilEaoH^ 
genius  will  be  found,  not  so  much  in  any  ugls 
invention,  as  in  the  cuvumstances  that  it  pron' 
equal  to  every  exigencv,  and  aoabted  hknts 
answer  every  demand.  "Nonebnia  WiUiuBs,* 
writes  Mr.  Pitman,  "would  have  attempted  n» 
a  thing  as  to  commence  building  a.  veMd^  asl 
having  wherewith  to  build  her.  I  hare  cAea 
been  amazed  to  astonishment  to  see  with  what 
coolness  he  met  the  difficulties  bb  ihej  aocces- 
sively  arose  in  his  undertaking."  TheeordagCi 
the  sails,  the  substitutes  for  naila,  oakuin,  piick, 

hoe,  are  all  striking  illustraticMis  of  thia  n 
Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that,  widiia 
the  same  limited  period,  Mr.  Williams  conitrnd- 
ed  the  lathe  which  turned  the  sheaves  of  lbs 
blocks,  the  machinery  which  spun  the  ropes  sod 
cordage,  the  forge  and  its  furniture,  as  wellu 
all  the  numerous  smaller  tools  required  by  hiii- 
selfond  his  native  assistants  in  thia  retoaikaUe 
undertaking. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellia,  he  ny* 
of  this  nautical  masterpiece, — 

"  1  have  built  a  little  vessel  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  tons  fbrmissionary  purpoaea.  8m 
was  not  four  months  in  hand,  from  me  tiiBe  nt 
cut  the  keel  until  she  was  in  the  water.  I  tnd 
every  thing  to  make,  my  bellows,  forgt^  latbe, 
and  all  the  iron  work,  out  of  old  axes,  iron  hooM 
&C. ;  but  I  cannot  enlarge  on  my  mmienai 
montBuvres  to  overcome  dinicultiesi,  thougfa  thiy 
would  be  intereslinff  to  voti  do  doubt.  Bnfte 
it  to  say  she  is  finished  V' 

This  wu  the  rery  mnn  to  be  aeDt  tmi, 
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as  missionary,  among  the  uncivilized 
heathen.  Few,  if  any,  have  heen  found  at 
all  points  so  qualified.  To  complete  the 
picture  of  difficulties  surmounted,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  that  the^Atp of  whichWilliams 
was  60  justly  proud,  was  built  at  Raroton- 
ga, — then  a  quite  new  missionary  station — 
and  under  very  severe  privations.  He 
was  at  this  remote  place  with  a  wife  in 
very  delicate  health,  and  though  not  apt  to 
complain,  he  is  compelled  to  say, — 

*^  My  dear  Mary  is  near  her  confinement.  She 
is  very  delicate,  but  I  trust  all  will  be  well.  The 
Rarotonga  people  much  wished  her  to  be  con- 
fined there,  thai  their  land  might  be  honored 
with  the  birth  of  one  of  our  children.  We  have, 
notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  the  natives, 
oflen  been  in  want  while  at  Rarotonga :  having 
Imd  neither  tea,  suffar,  flour,  rice,  or  fowls,  for 
some  months,  and  oeing  obliged  to  make  our 
own  salt  and  soap." 

The  passing  allusion  to  their  privations  at 
Rarotonga,  contained  in  the  preceding  letter, 
will  convey  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their 
extent  They  were  much  more  severe,  and  in 
their  injurious  effect  upon  his  delicate  and  self- 
denying  partner,  far  more  serious,  than  such 
slight  references  would  lead  the  reader  to  sup- 
pose. Accustomed  as  they  had  been  at  Raiatea 
to  European  food,  it  was  not  without  difficulty, 
nor  even  without  danger,  that  they  conformed 
to  the  diet  of  the  natives.  But  of  this  Mr.  Wil- 
liams would  never  have  complained,  had  he 
suffered  alone.  Of  personal  privations  he 
thouffht  little,  and  said  less.  Although  from  his 
childhood  he  had  been  accustomed  to  domestic 
comforts,  and  knew  how  to  provide  and  enjoy 
them,  as  was  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  stocked  his  garden  and  poultry-yard  at 
Raiatea,  he  could  be  content  with  the  simplest 

E revisions;  and  for  a  roan  so  healthy  and 
iborious,  his  temperance  at  the  table  was  re- 
markable. Even  when  roost  actively  engaged, 
he  frequently  manifested  his  indifference  to 
food,  and  of\en  would  have  rather  prosecuted 
work  in  which  he  was  interested,  than  submit  to 
the  interruption  of  the  customary  meals.  Thus, 
when  building  his  vessel,  he  could  with  difiiculty 
be  drawn  from  the  scene  of  his  delightful  occu- 
pations ;  and,  although  he  frequently  continued 
from  dawn  until  dark  toiling  at  the  bench  or  the 
forge,  even  through  the  sultry  hours  of  noon, 
when  the  natives  had  slunk  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  hum- 
ble fare  of  a  single  bread-fruit  and  a  draught  of 
water. 

The  possession  of  the  vessel,  built  under 
such  extraordinary  circumstances,  was  of 
Taat  consequence  to  the  missionary  cause  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  By  means  of  it, 
Mr.  Williams  and  some  of  his  brethren,  ac- 
companied by  those  most  useful  auxiliaries, 
— ^the  native  teachers,  whom  they  had  trained 
— were  enabled,  like  Apostolic  Bishops,  to 
visit  the  diflTerent  island  groups ;  and  thus 
was  the  gospel  first  carried  to^  and  planted 
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in  the  Navigators'  Islands,  where  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  has  since  been  little 
less  than  miraculous.  His  labors  in  the 
Navigators'  Islands,  and  the  results,  may, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  the  greatest  of  all 
Williams's  missionary  enterprises.  These 
fine  and  populous  islands,  which  are  only 
inferior  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  of  any 
archipelago  in  the  whole  South  Seas,  were 
'ound,  but  a  few  years  back,  in  as  rude  and 
barbarous  a  condition  as  any  that  had  ever 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  natives 
were  described  by  so  recent  a  visitor  as 
Kotzebue,  in  1823,  as  among  the  most  fierce 
and  treacherous  cannibals  in  any  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  When  Williams  ven- 
tured to  approach  them,  he  had  along  with 
him  an  intelligent  man,  a  converted  chief, 
a  native  of  one  of  the  islands,  and  his  wife, 
who  proved  most  invaluable  auxiliaries.  Yet 
it  was  not  without  considerable  danger  that 
he  approached  some  of  these  tribes.  The 
native  chief,  Fauea,  and  his  wife  were  left 
at  Samoa,  an  important  island  of  this 
group ;  and  when  Williams  came  back,  in 
about  two  years,  on  his  second  expedition, 
the  people  were  found  Christianized,  or,  at 
least,  nominal  Christians.  He  had  had  a 
delightful  run  of  800  miles,  from  his  station 
at  Rarotonga,  to  the  Navigators'  Islands ; 
and  when  he  touched  at  the  first  of  the 
group,  was  delighted  with  the  salutation  of 
his  visitors,  who  exclaimed — "We  are  sons 
of  the  Word."  This  great  change  had  been 
effected  by  Fauea,  aided  by  the  native 
teachers  subsequently  sent  to  different 
stations.  The  narrative  of  the  conversion 
of  these  islanders  is  replete  with  interest. 
Williams  carried  forward  what  he  had  been 
the  instrument  of  so  happily  commencing. 
He  everywhere,  acting  on  the  maxim, 
"  Kindness  is  the  key  to  the  human  heart," 
gained  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  wherever  he  went,  formed  the 
warmest  attachment  to  him.  At  the  Navi- 
gators' Islands,  songs  were  sung  and  solemn 
dances  performed  by  the  women  in  his 
honor  ;  the  former  of  a  description  which 
forbids  us  to  call  the  natives  savages,  hor- 
rible as  some  of  their  late  practices  had 
been.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the 
native  poetry  of  Samoa.  Ftriamte,  it  should 
be  premised,  is  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  Williams,  in  the  soft  language  of 
these  islanders. 

*'  Let  Ufl  talk  of  Viriamu. 
Let  cocoa-nuts  grow  for  him  in  peace  for  months. 
When  strong  the  east  wind  blows,  our  thought 

forget  him  not. 
Let  as  ipeatl}^  love  the  Christian  land  of  the  great 

white  chief. 
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All  «Mi7o*  are  we  now,  for  we  have  all  one  God. 
No  food  18  sacred  now.    All  kinds  offish  we  catch 
and  eat :  Even  the  sting-ray.** 

"The  hirds  are  crying  for  Viriamu. 
His  ship  has  sailed  another  way. 
The  birds  are  crying  for  Viriamu. 
Long  time  is  he  in  coming. 

will  he  ever  come  again  ? 

Will  he  ever  come  again  .' 
Tired  are  we  of  the  taunts  of  the  insolent  Samoans. 
*  Who  knows,'  say  they,  *■  that  white  chiefs  land  ?' 
Now  our  land  is  sacred  made,  and  evil  practices 

have  ceased. 
How  we  feel  for  the  lotu !  Come  !  let  us  sleep  and 

dream  of  Viriamu. 
Pistavlau\  has  risen.     Taulua\  has  also  risen. 
But  the  war-star  has  ceased  to  rise . 
For  Snlueleelet  and  the  king  have  embraced  the 

sacred  word. 
And  war  has  become  an  evil  thing.*' 

Mr.  Williams^B  first  impressions,  on  see- 
ing these  islanders,  convey  a  favorable  idea 
of  their  natural  capacity,  and  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  best  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  South  Sea,  when  its  tribes  were  first 
seen  by  Europeans.  The  natives  and  the 
principal  chiefs  were  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  receiving  teachers  from  the  mission- 
aries, of  whom  Fauea  and  his  wife  had 
told  them  such  wonders,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  give  Mr.  Williams  the  most 
enthusiastic  reception.  How  much  in  such 
cases  is  to  be  attributed  to  novelty,  and  how 
much  to  the  vague  hope  of  secular  advan- 
tage, it  is  not  important  to  us  to  determine. 
An  opening  was  won  ;  and  the  people,  in 
professing  Christianity,  often  appeared  in- 
fluenced by  the  most  reasonable  motives. 
Fauea  eloquently  pointed  out  to  them  the 
great  superiority  of  the  white  people ; 
whose  religion,  he  said,  had  made  them 
what  they  were.  Mr.  Williams,  in  part, 
attributed  the  remarkably  rapid  progress  of 
the  missionaries  among  the  Samoans  *'  to 
the  absence  of  an  interested,  sanguinary, 
and  powerful  priesthood,"  and  of  temples 
and  idols  ;  a  peculiar  feature  in  their  social 
condition,  which,  as  compared  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  islands,  in  all  of 
which  there  were  priestsand  idols,  wasfound 
eminently  favorable  to  missionary  objects. 
We  have  given  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of 
these  islanders  ;  and  now  select  a  few  pas- 
sages from  a  long  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  intercourse  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  with  them  : — 

In  language,  and  in  their  leading  physical 
featurcEj  he  at  once  perceived  that  they  were 
Polynesian  Asiatics ;  but  in  form,  the  men  were 

*  M^o  was  a  name  given  to  those  who  were 
victorious  in  war,  and  is  the  opposite  of  MtM,  the 
conquered 

f  Names  of  stars.  X  The  king*s  daughter. 


neither  so  tall  nor  so  muscular,  and  the  females 
were  not  so  beautiful,  as  the  Tahitians  and 
t'riendly  Islanders.  But  the  inferiority  of  the 
men  in  height  and  bulk  was  fully  compensated 
by  their  grace  and  agility.  Of  all  the  Polyne- 
sians whom  he  had  seen,  Mr.  Williams  pro- 
nounced the  Samoa  the  most  symmetric  in  form, 
and  the  most  polished  in  manners.  And  of  this 
(hey  were  themselves  aware;  and  no  means 
were  neglected  which  could,  in  their  estimation, 
set  ok  or  enhance  their  personal  attractions. 
The  toilet  was  a  shrine  before  which  the  gentle- 
men, no  less  than  the  ladies,  daily  offered  in- 
cense to  their  own  vanity.  A  pair  of  portraits 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Williama,  sketched  from 
life  upon  his  journal,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  nis  own  idea  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  had  now  arrived.  ^'  Picture  to  yourself  a  fine 
well-grown  Indian,  with  a  dark,  sparkling  ejre,  a 
smooth  skin,  glistening  from  the  head  to  the 
hips  with  sweet-scented  oil,  and  tastefully  tattooed 
from  the  hips  to  the  knees ;  with  a  bandace  of 
red  leaves,  oiled  and  shining  also,  a  head-drest 
of  the  nautilus  shell,  and  a  string  of  small  white 
shells  around  each  arm,  and  youliave  a  Samoan 
gentleman  in  full  dress ;  and,  thus  dressed,  he 
thinks  as  much  of  himself,  and  the  ladies  think 
as  much  of  him,  as  would  be  the  case  with  an 
English  beau  fitted  out  in  the  highest  style  of 
fashion.  A  Samoan  lady^  in  full  dress  for  a  baU, 
wears  a  beautifully  white,  silky-looking  mat 
aroimd  her  loins,  with  one  comer  tucked  up,  a 
wreath  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  around  her 
head,  a  row  or  two  of  large  blue  beads  about 
her  neck;  her  skin  shining  with  scented  oil, and 
the  upper  part  of  her  person  deeply  tinged  with 
turmeric  rouge.  The  ladies  spend  a  considera- 
ble time  in  preparing  themselves  for  company, as 
much  80,  j}ernap8i  as  their  more  enlightened 
sisters  in  Christian  and  civilized  lands,  and  two 
or  three  *  lady's  maids,'  will  be  required  to  assist 
in  these  decorations.  They  are  not  tattooed  like 
the  men,  but  many  of  them  are  spotted  til 
over." 

Of  his  subsequent  visit,  that  on  which 
the  parting-song  above  cited  was  song,  be 
relates, — 

*'  The  people  manifested  a  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing at  parting ;  and,  as  I  passed  through  their 
ranks,  they  kissed  my  hands,  and  importunatelj 
entreated  me  to  bring  Mrs.  Williams  and  mV 
children,  and  to  come  and  live  with  them,  ao2 
teach  them  the  word  of  salvation." 

At  another  point  of  the  island,  touched 
at  next  day,  he  relates, — 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  dropped  anchor,  we  were 
surrounded  by  canoes,  from  which  the  natives 
came  up  the  sides  of  our  little  ship,  until  she 
was  almost  deluged  with  them.  Silence  wm 
then  commanded  ;  and,  when  it  was  obtained, 
Riromaiava  gave  orders  to  his  duulaafale,  or 
orator,  to  tell  the  people  who  1  was,  whence  I 
came,  and  what  I  wanted.  He  then  commanded 
his  spokesman  to  proclaim  to  the  staring  and 
wonoering  crowd,  that  Malietoa  (the  priocipsi 
chiefl,  his  father,  had  given  me  his  name;  and, 
coosequenfly,  that  all  the  leqpeet  dne  to  hia 
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:titnBt  lie  shown  lo  me.  Thia  mis  rollowed  by  a 
■trict  charge  to  steal  nothing  whatever  from  ilie 
■hip.  bkil  that  allehoutd  immedinielybringofrio 
us  pigii  ftnd  bread-fruit,  and  yams. 

'^Having  obtnined  wood  and  water,  with  a 
tolerable  Hipply  of  provisions,  I  made  preaenie 
to  the  variouB  chiefs,  and  bade  tbem  larewcll. 
On  iTUidinc  at  the  diEtricI  of  Riromaiava,  I  found 
Uiat  1  had  to  walk  two  miles  to  his  settlement. 
On  rearhing  it,  I  waa  invited  into  the  govern- 
ment house.  Here  1  was  reijuested  to  take  my 
■eal  upon  a  beautiful  new  mat,  and  was  immu< 
di&tely  surrounded  by  all  the  chiefs.  Soon  ufier 
we  had  teated  ourselves,  a  tine  stately  young 
woman  entered  the  house,  and  was  inlroducej 
to  me  by  the  name  of  Maria,  as  Malietoa's  eld- 
est, handtomeet,  and  favorite  daughter.  She 
expres«ed  her  sorrow  at  not  having  seen  me  be- 
fore ;  end  auigned  as  a  reason,  that,  hi  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  Samoa,  her  husband  was 
fighting  against  her  father,  and  that  ehe  wna 
with  him  in  the  fort  '  But,'  she  added,  ■  we 
were  conquered ;  and,  since  then,  I  have  been 
over  to  Sapapaliii  and  spent  much  time  wilh  the 
teachers,  who  have  taught  me  the  lotu,  and  I 
em  learning  it  Mill.'" 

The  lotu  appears  to  be  the  native  name 
for  the  Christians,  the  Gospel,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  the  new  religion. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr,  Williams 
■nd  his  wife  visited  England,  from  which 
lliey  had  been  absent  nearly  twenty  years 
The  great  popularity  of  the  returned  mis- 
Btonary,  on  his  progresses  through  th« 
principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland, 
wben,  in  his  own  man^  and  plain  style,  he 
expatiated  on  the  wonders  he  had  seen,  and 
modestly  alluded  lo  what  had  been  achiev- 
ed in  Polynesia,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  our  readers.  By 
the  liberality  of  those  who  listened  lo  his 
Bppeals,    Mr.    Williams    was    enabled  tn 

turchase  a  vessel  of  a  size  that  transcended 
is  most  sanguine  dLpectations.  A  large 
eum  of  money  was  raided  for  this  object; 
■nd  many  worthy  people  were  as  mnnificenl 
to  bim  with  gifts  of  ship  stores,  and  other 
vaeful  things,  as  ever  he  had  found  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  with  their  pigs  and 
iweet  potatoes,  when  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  a  chapel,  or  any  other  great 
event,  from  300lo  700  pigs  were  sometimes 
■laughtered  at  once.  The  Polynesian 
Christians  are  certainly  not  ascetics. 

Among  the  other  articles  which  Williams 
carried  back  with  him  was  a  magic-lantern 
with  slides  representing  Scripture  scenes, 
objects  in  natural  history,  and  in  the  En- 
slish  annals;  and,  as  the  whole  was  wilh 
the  view  of  counteracting  the  operations  of 
the  Romish  priests,  who  were  even  then 
■■upposed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  islands 
witantraele-workiDgclectrifyiDgmacbinea, 


&c.,  ii4:.,  the  plates  of  Foxes'  Marlyrolo^jr, 
exhibiting  the  cruel  sufferings  of  Protestant 
martyrs  from  the  Papists,  were  added  to 
the  list  of  pictures;  a  somewhat  questiona- 
ble addition.  The  natives  were  delighted 
with  the  magic-lantern,  and  particularly 
with  the  Scripture  pieces.  Mr.  Williams 
carried  out  better  gifts,  in  numerous  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  been 
previously  translated  into  the  native  tongue 
by  himself,  and  printed  in  England,  He 
had  scarcely  visited  and  inspected  his  dif- 
ferent stations,  wben  the  long-formed  de- 
sign of  extending  bis  labors  to  islands  yet 
unvisiled  by  the  Messengers  of  Peace,  came 
strongly  upon  bim.  His  last  fatal  expedi- 
tion to  the  New  Hebrides  was  accordingly 

ful.    At  the  Island  of  Faluna,  and  at  Tonna, 
the  strange,  white  visitors  were  well  re- 
ceived ;  and  that  strong  natural  anxiety,  or, 
s  it  is  here  represented,  the  deep  or  super- 
atural  presentiment  of  inipendiugevil  with 
'hich  the    devoted  man  approached  that 
roup  of  islands  which  he  regarded  as  the 
Itey  to  the  ultimate  evangelization  of  New 
Caledonio,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea  and 
the  whole  of  Western  Polynesia,  seemed  to 
md  con^dence  returning 
when  he  landed  on  the  fatal  shore  of  Erro- 
mongn.      The    reception    at    Faluna    and 
Tanna  had  dissipated  his  previous  fears, 
and  fulfilled  his  warmest  desires.     He  now 
appeared  lo  feel  a  strong  confidence  of 
success.     The  grand  object  for  which  this 
Columbus  of    Missions  had  planned,  and 
prayed,  and  pleaded,  seemed  almost  within 
his  grasp,  when   the  fated  hour  suddenly 
drew  near.     On  the  horrible  particulars,  so 
well-known  and  recent,  we  need  not  dwell. 
The  account  of  the  murder  of  Williams  and 
his  companion,  Mr.  Harris,  was  transmitted 
to  this  country  by  the  captain  of  the  mis- 
ip,  from  the  deck  of  which  hjs 
IS  witnessed ;  and  probably  no 
ent,  involving  merely  the  fate  of  a  sin* 
gle   individual,  ever  excited  deeper  sym- 
pathy in  the  public  mind.    But  the  grief 
and  sorrow  felt  at  homo  could  not  have 
been  deeper  or  more  sincere  than  that  ex- 
perienced by  his  native  friends  and  disci- 
ples in  the  various  places  where  he  had  af 
fectionately  labored  with  head,  and  hand, 
nd  heart ;  and,  indeed,  over  all  the  Chris- 
anized  parts  of  the  islands.     "Lamonta- 
on  was    universal."     Monuments  lo  his 
lemory  have    been    erected    in   dilfereot 
lands.     That  in  Samoa,  where  his  family 
ere  living  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  and  to 
hich  he  bad  first  sent  the  glad  tidings  oT 
BBlvatioD,  b«acs  Ibis  simple  a&d  touching 
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inscription  : — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  John  Williams,  Father  of  the 
Samoan  and  other  Missions,  age  43  years 
and  5  months,  who  was  killed  hy  the  cruel 
natives  of  Erromanga  in  Nov.  20,  1839, 
while  endeavoring  to  plant  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  on  their  shores."  The  memoirs 
close  with  a  friendly  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Williams  by  the  author,  and  ano- 
ther, which  is  quoted  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ellis.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate 
his  many  solid  and  useful  qualities  and  ac- 
quirements ;  nor,  indeed,  to  give  due  praise 
to  that  happy  combination  of  gifts  and 
graces  which  rank  this  excellent  and  hon- 
ored man  as  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Christian  missionaries  of  any  age. 

In  perusing  the  memoirs  of  Williams, 
and  some  of  our  other  celebrated  missiona- 
ries, we  are  forcibly  struck  by  the  superior 
advantages  which  the  presence  of  their 
wives  and  children,  the  influence,  instruc- 
tion, and  example,  of  Christian  matrons 
must  cive  to  Protestant  over  Roman 
Catholic  missions.  One  family  resembling 
the  Williamses  was  worth  a  whole  battalion 
of  celibate  spiritual  propagandists. 


£LSB£TH  OF  CALW. 

From  Uie  German  of  Gastar  Schwab. 

BT  JOHN  OXKNFOBD. 

**  GiBL,  thou  hast  loved  a  menial  baee, 
Girl,  thou  hast  shamed  thy  noble  race, 
Yet  none  shall  e'er  the  woand  discover. 
For  in  the  dungeon  pines  thy  lover.'* 

Said  Elsbeth,  "  Lowly  is  his  race, 
Yet  is  his  soul  above  disgrace, 

In  battle  nobly  has  he  borne  him ; 

So,  dearest  father,  do  not  scorn  him." 

^^  Soon  shall  he  die" — the  Count  replied, 
^*  And  thou  shalt  be  the  noble's  bride ; 
Q,uick  to  betroth  thee  must  I  hasten, 
Ere  scandal  on  our  name  shall  fasten. 

"  This,  Elsbeth,  is  the  dungeon-key. 
Take  it,  weak  girl,  I  five  it  thee  ; 
To  thee  alone  can  I  confide  it, 
From  all  my  servants  would  I  hide  it. 

**  Yet,  Elsbeth,  thou  must  swear  to  this. 
That  by  thy  hope  of  heav'nlv  bliss, 
Nor  liffht  nor  food  thou  wilt  afford  him, 
Nor  flight  by  horse  or  foot  accord  him." 

She  takes  the  key,  entranced  she  stands. 
As  thouch  all  heaven  were  in  her  hands  ; 
Her  glance  to  yonder  door  is  stealing. 
She  speaks  the  words, — her  mind  is  reeling, 


Content,  the  Count  his  horse  bestrides. 

And  with  his  vassals  off  he  rides : 
In  dust  the  train  is  disappearing. 
The  tramp  of  steeds  is  out  of  hearing. 

And  now  the  maiden  stood  alone,  i 

The  golden  sun  upon  her  shone ; 

Heav'n,  as  if  truth  and  love  defending. 
Its  deep  blue  arch  was  o'er  her  bending. 

Haste,  haste,  to  yonder  tow'r  on  high  ! 

How  in  the  breeze  her  garments  fly  ! 
The  wind,  it  seems,  is  whispering  near  her. 
Asks,  when  to  freedom  it  may  bear  her. 

Now  from  the  door  she  looks  below. 
She  sees  the  world  in  sunshine  glow. 

Sees  walls  and  forts  their  summits  raiaiog, 
And  feels  a  thrill  of  hope  while  gazing. 

Now  wishfully  her  arms  are  spread. 
And  now  she  lets  them  fall  with  dread ; 
On  the  faint  ear  a  sound  is  breaking. 
For  at  the  door  the  maid  is  speaking. 

**  Oh  Godfrey,  Godfrey,  ever  dear, 
I  come — I  come — the  key  I  bear. 
Belov*d,  I  can  descend  to  see  thee ; 
But  yet,  alas !  I  may  not  free  thee." 

"  Oh,  dearest,  if  the  key  be  thine. 
Bid  light  within  my  dungeon  shine  ; 
Haste,  to  my  lips  refreshment  bringing, 
For  hunger  to  my  throat  is  clinging." 

**  Nay,  nay,  mv  vow  forbids  me,  love — 
My  vow  by  hope  of  joy  above  ; 
Nor  fooQ  nor  drink  may  I  afford  thee, 
Nor  light  nor  liberty  accord  thee." 

**  Then  lady,  lady,  leave  this  place. 
Nor  gaze  upon  my  dying  face  ; 
Why  should  thy  heart  in  vain  be  broken  ?' - 
With  failing  voice  these  words  are  spoken. 

Now  joyously  she  speaks  again — 
"  No,  I  have  not  the  key  in  vain  : 

Though  life  and  freedom  are  denied  thee, 
'Tis  led  for  me  to  die  beside  thee." 

Loud  rings  the  key,  the  portal  creaks. 
And  daylight  on  the  dungeon  breaks. 
Upon  his  pallid  feature  shining — 
At  once  her  arms  are  round  him  twining. 

Oh,  yes — those  loving  arms  enfold, 

A  body,  which  as  death  is  cold  : 

He  feeds  on  kisses  warmly  glowing. 
He  drinks  her  tears,  in  torrents  flowing. 

His  spirit  now  has  fled  content. 
The  bond  that  held  her  soul  is  rent ; 
The  heart  from  all  its  pains  retreating. 
Upon  his  breast  is  wildly  beating. 

The  dust  is  risins  in  a  clood. 

The  horse's  hoofi  again  are  load ; 
The  Count,  with  all  his  men  appearing, 
The  bridal  ring  is  proudly  bearing. 
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O  WlWCT,  TQler  of  ihe  inTerted  year, 
Thy  scaiLer'd  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fillil, 
Thy  breaih  conReal'd  opon  ihv  lips,  Iby  ehscks 
Friag'd  vith  a  beard  mide  vSiie  with  olhrr  showed 
Than  ihoseof  at;e.  ihy  (oreheait  wrapt  In  cluuds, 
A  leaQess  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  ihy  ihrooc 
A  sliding  car,  indebied  to  no  wheels, 
BdI  urged  by  storms  atoag  its  slipp'ry  way, 
I  lore  thee,  all  uoloTely  as  [faou  seem'tt. 
And  dreaded  as  thoa  art ! 

To  make  a  break  in  a  long  Canadian  winler, 
a  amall  parly  was  formed  in  the  garri^^on  or 
London,  Canada  West,  in  the  beginnincr  oC 
1843,  to  visit  the  Fails  of  Niagara  when  encir- 
cled whh  a  aaowy  mantle,  and  margined  viifh 
cluttering  icicles;  and  after  viewing  tneeublim'? 
cataract  under  thia  peculiar  aspect,  the  j>Hrl{cs 
propoaed  to  participate  Tor  a  short  season  in  tin 
gayetiea  of  Toronto,  before  returning  lo  (he 
"stumps  and  aquirrela"  of  the  backwoods. 

Our  company  conaiated  of  two  ladies  aiid  foiir 
officers,  three  servants,  (he  eame  number  nf  tu-o- 
horse  sleighs,  well  provided  with  butiklo,  (nx. 
and  racoon  robes.  Ulothea-baga  were  strapped 
to  the  runners,  fur  caps  and  fur-breasted  <-i)nis 
were  donned,  and,  with  bella  ringing  on  the 
collars  and  breaatBtraps  of  the  willing  steeiln 
the  cavalcade  briskly  trotted  over  the  natuml 
railroad  ol  snow,  to  the  sound  of  the  leader'^: 
horn. 


the  midst  of  a  considerable  clearing  in  the  pine 
woods,  which  on  eandv  ridges  overhang  ibo 
waters  of  the  shallow  ana  awifl-running  Ttiiimcii. 
Among  innumerable  stumps  and  trunks,  bin r^u^ci 
by  fire  and  girdling,  are  eeen  wide  stri.'ct?  ni 
nght  angles  lo  each  other;  these  are  for  ilip 
most  part  bordered  by  scattered  wooden  huu-^op 
of  one  and  two  stories,  and  many  houae^  linvc 
vegetable  gnrdena  about  them.  In  the  prini-i- 
parthorougnfnre,  Dundaa-streei,  where  tlii'  iie^t 
eiorea  are,  the  houses  are  adjacent,  and  E^otne 
few  are  of  brick.  In  the  Market-square  ilii^ru 
i»  a  caatellaled  eourl-hnuse  and  agaot ;  n  hniid- 
aome  English  church,  Scotch,  Romnn  Cntholic. 
Wealeynn,  and  other  places  of  worship  nre  in 
various  parts  of  the  town.  Frame  barnii']<>', 
which  cost  £30,000  currency,*  and  log  nn>.-H. 
both  surrounded  with  palisades,  are  ouL'^iilc  ui 
it,  on  high  ground.  Three  wooden  bridgfj  sp^in 
the  river,  dignified  with  the  names  of  Dliick- 
friart,  Westminster,  and  Wellington;  and  on 
every  side  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  level  topf 
of  the  dark  forest. 


five  per  cent,  of  the  men  In  hospiial  at  oni.'  linic 
Yet  m  the  months  of  June,  July^  Auguet,  nm 
September,  the  thermometer  is  often  nbovc  S(i- 
and  sonTie limes  at  100°  in  the  shade,  whiUt  ir 
winter,  usually  beginning  about  the  Ist  ol  IJc 
cember  and  ending  about  the  beginning  m 
April,  (he  thermometer  is  someiimea  soen  a 
3",  7°,  and  10°  below  Zero,  on  successive  Jnyt 

*  £1  earrency  U  eqaal  lo  IGi.  sleillDf. 


For  amusements,  the  miliiarv  have  their  usual 
field-days  on  the  drill-ground,  their  brigade' 
exercise  in  the  country,  a  garrison  theatre,  a 
gymnasium,  a  racket  court,  and  a  select  pack 
of  hounds,  to  fight  againet  the  monotony  of 
"  the  bush."  The  society  of  the  town  consiaia 
of,  oa  yet,  only  three  or  four  families  ;  but  when 
the  plank-roada  now  in  process  of  construction, 
from  London  to  Brantford,  to  Port  Stanley,  Sar- 
nia,  Qodrieh,  &.&,  are  rompJetcd,  and  moat  of 
them  will  be  this  year,  a  great  population  will 
be  "  located"  along  theae  roada,  and  London 
will  also  rapidly  increnae. 

As  few  people  in  the  Old  Country  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  plank- roads,  appar- 
ently so  suitable  for  wooded  counlriea  in  course 
of  settlement,  and  which  are  now  being  laid  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  Canada  West,  I  beg  toannex 
a  short  description  of  one.  The  whole  breadth 
of  the  clearing  through  the  bufh  ia  64  feel,  the 
road-bed  is  'M  feet  wide,  the  ditches  on  each 
side  are  8  feet  wide  at  top,  2  feet  at  bottom  and 
3  feet  deep  from  the  crown  of  the  road.  The 
plank-way,  on  which  is  the  travellingfor  roueh- 
shod  horses  only,  ia  16  feet  wide.  There  are  five 
rows  of  sleepers,  4-|-6  inches,  laid  in  the  ground, 
the  earth  well  rammed  down  on  each  aide  of 
them.  3-inch  plank,  13  inches  wide,  is  laid  on 
the  sleepers,  and  secured  to  them  by  spikes  of 
iron,  6J  inches  long,  by  3<8ths  of  an  inch  square. 
The  road  ia  graded  to  an  elevation  not  lo  ex- 
ceed 2}  degreea ;  all  the  material  to  be  of  tho 
best  pine,  and  the  expense  averages  £1000  cur- 
rency per  mile.  The  road  will  probably  last 
ten  years ;  when  it  may  be  renewed,  or  its  place 
supplied  by  a  macadamized  road  or  a  railroad. 
The  road  will  pay  fur  itself,  indirectly,  by  at- 
tracting settlers. 

Our  way  led  past  email  log  or  frame  farm- 
houaea,  aeparated  from  the  road  by  the  every', 
where-seen  zig-zag  or  snake  fence.  The  smoKe 
curled  lazily  from  the  chimneya;  few  moving 
objecla  were  descried  about  the  doors ;  an  occa- 
sional wood-sleigh,  or  one  laden  with  forage, 
would  pass  us  on  the  road.  Then  we  entered 
the  woods  of  tall  pine,  tho  slumps  of  which  in 
the  foreground  would  be  curiously  lopped  wiih 
a  foot  or  two  of  anew,  like  hu^e  plum-cakes 
''iced"  with  sugar.  A  solitary  olack  squirrel 
would  run  across  the  road,  and  mount  a  tree, 
but  no  i-ounda,  save  those  of  our  bells,  ivould  in- 
terrupt the  solitude  of  ■'  the  bush." 

In  Canada  horses  arc  treated  as  in  some  part« 
of  Ireland, — ■'  two  feeds  of  water  and  one  of 
onta;"  we  accordingly  pulled  up  after  fourteen 
miles  to  water,  and  then  halted  for  a  couple  of 
hours  at  Ingeraoll,  iwci  ty-fivc  miles,  to  water 
again  and  feed.  The  principal  movement  here 
iroduced  by  "  amnll  boys"  dragging  hand- 


without  much  fatigue  to  the  horses,  in  seven 
hours,  exclusive  of  the  mid-day  halt,  and 
ctoesing  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  River,  by  a  covered 
wooden  bridge,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the 
large  village  of  Brantford ;  named  after  Brant, 
ihe  Indian  warrior. 
Braoiford  is  the  scene  of  frequent  rioU  ud. 
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disturbances.  In  passing  through  it  in  summer 
we  heard  that  the  American  residents  had  just 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  by  firing  musketry  in  the 
streets,  and  also  a  cannon,  which  had  probably 
been  originally  intended  to  aid  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion. The  loyal  party  attacked  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  ending  in  the 
withdrawal  and  concealment  of  the  great  gun 
and  small  arms,  along  with  those  who  used 
them.  Now  there  had  been  a  municipal  elec- 
tion, and  one  party  had  engaged  a  number  of 
fighting  Irishmen  from  the  Weiland  Canal,  to 
carry  the  day  with  knock-down  armiments. 
A  skirmish  took  place  in  the  Town-hall,  which 
was  continued  in  the  street,  and  followed  up  to 
various  houses ;  and  the  result  was  forty  people 
seriously  injured. 

Our  party  found  their  peace  also  disturbed  in 
this  unruly  place,  the  genius  loci  seemingly  be- 
ing constant  riot.  The  ladies  of  our  party  usu- 
ally on  the  journey  occupied  the  best  bed-room 
in  the  house,  whilst  the  gentlemen  stretched 
themselves  on  "shake  downs"  in  the  sitting- 
room,  preferring  this  method  for  sociability's 
sake,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  fire ;  most 
of  the  bed-rooms  in  country  inns  in  Canada  are 
mere  closets,  with  curtainless  stretchers,  con- 
taining feather-bed  nuisances  and  very  small 
pillows.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  fe- 
male entered  our  dormitory  in  the  dark,  craving 
water,  and  finding  a  jug  on  the  talde,  took  a 
hearty  pull  at  it,  and  then  carried  it  off,  but 
missing  her  footing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  she 
rolled  to  the  bottom,  breaking  the  crockery,  and 
alarming  the  house.  Shortly  after  she  appeared 
again,  but  now  with  a  light,  and  seizing  a  bot- 
tle of  Cogniac  on  the  table,  she  said,  "  They 
tell  me  there's  some  London  officers  here,  I'll 
fix  them  1  a  bad  set,  to  turn  me,  a  soldier's  wife, 
out  of  barracks,  because  some  told  lies  about 
me.  I  don't  get  a  chance  like  this  every  day  to 
pay  them  off  They  receive  a  Serjeant's  word, 
loo,  before  a  poor  soldier's !  but  if  I  don't  pull 
their  chicken  now  (take  advantage  of  them)  its 
a  pity." 

"  Oh  !  this  is  destruction,"  groaned  one  of  the 
sleepers,  "  clear  out,  and  let  us  sleep." 

"  No,  no,  here  I  sit.  Til  have  a  talk  with  ye 
first,  and  try  your  grog,"  whereupon  she  swal- 
lowed half-a-tumbler  of  raw  spirits.  Fair  words 
and  abuse  were  equally  thrown  away  upon  her. 
"  She  was  as  good  as  us,  only  she  had  not  as 
much  money  in  her  pocket."  She  locked  the 
door,  sat  down  before  it,  and  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket ;  at  last,  on  the  landlord  calling  to  her 
from  below,  she  seized  up  the  bottle  saying, 
"  I'll  treat  the  boys  with  this,"  and  disappeared; 
a  pursuit  ensued  by  our  servants,  and  the  bottle 
was  recovered  from  her  lower  garments. 

The  usual  charge  at  inns  in  Canada  West  is 
one  shilling  (English)  for  each  meal,  and  six- 
pence for  a  bed.  A  stranger  travelling  throuo^h 
the  country  will  do  well  not  to  ask  for  a  bill,  S)r 
then  it  is  very  possible  he  may  be  overcharged, 
but  if  he  goes  up  to  the  bar-keeper  and  says, 
"  I've  had  so  many  meals,"  and  deposits  the 
corresponding  number  of  shillings,  all  will  be 
right.  Three  shillings  a  night  is  the  usual 
char^  for  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a  shilling  for  a 
mid- day  feed. 


[Aoovir, 

At  the  thriving  villa^  of  Simeoi,  near  the 
north  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  one  may  board  at  a 
respectable  inn,  have  a  good  bed  and  three 
meals  (with  meat  at  each,}  a-day  for  2^  doUara, 
or  10s.  a  week, — £2Q  per  annum. 

This  winter  in  Canada  100  lbs.  weight  of  pork 
could  be  bought  for  2  dollars,  (8  shilliags,)  and 
the  same  quantity  of  flour  for  the  same  price, 
and  even  less.  Potatoes  for  7|cf.  the  bushel,  to 
that  allowing  a  man  lib.  of  flour  and  1  of  pork 
a-day,  the  expense  of  this  common  feedinff  would 
amount  to  iD  dollars,  or  £3  a  year ;  and  wages 
are  2s.  for  a  laborer,  and  3s.  oris,  for  a  mechanic 
a  day. 

One  of  the  chief  annoyances  to  which  house- 
holders in  Canada  are  subject,  is  that  of  ser- 
vants ;  the  feeling  of  independence,  and  even  of 
insolence,  which  they  soon  imbibe,  causes  end- 
less vexation  to  their  masters.  Long  and  faith- 
ful service  in  Canada  is  almost  unknown ;  but 
if  the  stream  of  emigration  continues  to  flow 
towards  "  the  land  of  the  West,"  help  of  some 
sort,  though  not  long  by  the  same  bands,  may 
be  counted  on.  Lately,  a  gentleman  from  the 
old  country  lived  on  a  large  farm,  which  he  had 
bought  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  Canada 
West ;  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England 
a  laboring  man.  whom  he  promoted  in  Canada 
to  the  office  of  oaih'ff  and  gardener ;  the  wages 
of  this  functionary  were  good,  and  he  was  pru- 
dent One  morning  he  came  to  the  gentleman^ 
and  said,  ^'  Measter !  I  have  been  a  lonff  time 
with  you  now."  "Yes,  you  have,  what  of 
that  V  **  I  think,  Measter,  you  and  roe's  about 
equal."  "  How  do  you  make  ont  that  T*  "  Yoa 
see,  Measter,  you  makes  me  eat  my  vittrls  io 
your  kitchen,  now  you  know  that  won  t  do  here." 
"  Well,  what  do  you  want  t"  **  Why  I  wanti  a 
knife  and  fork  in  your  parlor,  or  else  I  clears 
out."  "  What !  to  eat  with  my  family  ?  No^ 
no ;  that  will  never  do,  so  clear  out  as  soon  as 
you  like." 

Another  Englishman  cleverly  kept  his  servant, 
and  in  the  proper  place,  thus:  he  engaged  so 
American  female  "  help,"  who,  the  first  day.  lakl 
an  extra  cover  at  table.  '*  Who  is  that  for?" 
was  asked.  *'  I  guess  it's  for  fnyself,"  was  the 
answer.  "Oh!  you  mean  to  dine  with  usf 
"  I  expect  I  do."  "  Very  well !"  She  accord- 
ingly sat  down  with  the  family,  and  the  master 
paid  her  the  most  marked  attention,  helped  her 
to  the  choicest  food,  assisted  her  to  bread,  beer, 
&.C.,  from  the  sideboard,  and  in  short,  so  over- 
powered her  with  civility,  that  she  begged  *'  for 
goodness  sake"  to  be  allowed  to  eat  alone,  and 
in  her  own  place  ;  and  she  did  so,  and  did  good 
service  besides. 

But  let  us  continue  our  drive.  On  the  second 
morning  we  cheerfully  "  put  to"  at  Brantford ; 
and  under  the  exhilarating  influence  of  a  sharp 
frost  and  clear  sky,  we  glided  over  the  frozen 
snow  at  a  rapid  pace  on  our  way  to  Hamilton. 
The  Grand  river  was  on  our  right,  navigable  in 
the  open  season  for  fif\y  miles  toward  Lake  Erie, 
and  we  passed  near  a  considerable  colony  of  In- 
dians on  its  banks,  who  at  this  season  are  muf- 
fled up  in  their  blankets  and  red  leggings. 

By  putting  two  of  the  servants  m  one  sletgh 
with  trie  baggage,  four  of  the  party  could  always 
be  together^  and  thus  the  time  was  agreeaUy 
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diversified  vmh  song  and  story.  Two  of  us  had 
been  "  bronzed"  in  Uie  East,  a  field  always  sup- 
plying a  store  of  anecdote  qad  adventure.  Here 
16  one  of  the  recollections  ojbhe  land  of  the  sun. 
The  dexterity  of  Indian  thamss  is  unrivalled ; 
but  an  Irish  officer,  in  a  paitraf  the  country  in 
bad  repute,  laid  a  heavy  ^^rgBter  that  the3r  could 
not  rob  him ;  his  brotheMsncers  took  him  up, 
and  determined  to  rob  him  themselves,  but  they 
were  saved  the  trouble.  At  night  he  went  to 
bed  in  his  tent,  sleeping  on  a  cot  resting  on  and 
fixed  to  his  two  buliofl||||runks,  a  chain  was 
passed  through  the  han^B  of  these  and  pad- 
locked to  tlie  tent-pole  fne  placed  his  money 
under  his  pillow,  and  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols ; 
his  sword  was  on  one  side,  and  his  double-barrel 
on  the  other ;  he  had  also  a  terrier  dog  with 
him.  Taking  *'  a  night-cap,"  in  the  shape  of  a 
glass  of  brandy-and-water,  he  lay  down  in  full 
•ecurity :  but,  alas !  for  all  his  precautions, — in 
the  morning  he  lay  on  his  sheet  on  the  ground 
in  a  tent  completely  ^gutted."  The  thieves 
had  enticed  away  tne  dog»  lifted  him  off  the 
stretcher  on  the  sheet,  removed  his  money  and 
arms,  lifted  the  tent-pole  and  passed  under  it 
the  chain  which  secured  the  bullock  trunks,  and 
got  clear  off  with  their  booty! 

Hamilton  on  Burlington  Bay,  and  near  the 
celebrated  heights  of  this  same  name,  the  natu- 
ral citadel  of  Canada  West,  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  thriving  district ;  beautiful  farms  are  every- 
where seen  around,  with  fields  clear  of  stumps, 
and  enclosed  with  good  fences.  The  town  has 
a  cheerful  aspect,  with  broad  streets  and  lofty 
houses,  and  there  is  constantly  a  commercial 
movement  and  bustle  in  it.  With  the  clear  wa- 
ters of  the  bay  in  front,  the  back-ground  of  the 
picture  is  a  rich  screen  of  trees  clothing  the  side 
of  a  ridge  which  runs  to  Niagara,  distant  fifly 
miles. 

Teetotalism  is  extending  in  Hamilton,  as  else- 
where in  Canada ;  and  it  is  needful  it  should  do 
flo  in  a  land  overflowing  with  whiskey  at  6cL  a 
quart  Soldiers  are  sorely  tried  with  this  temp- 
tation in  Canada;  and  though  among  them 
there  is  a  good  deed  of  *'  steady  drinking,"  yet 
the  extraordinary  inebriation  which  used  to 
prevail  in  India  is  unknown.  There,  the  worthy 
Medico,  one  of  our  sleigh  party,  had  once  charge 
of  a  detachment  of  240  men ;  out  of  this  number 
there  were  64  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  from 
bard  drinking,  in  three  months !    There  was  a 

Eump  in  the  oarrack-yard.  and  every  morning 
e  saw  drunkards  helped  to  it  by  their  com- 
rades, and  copiously  pumped  on  to  fit  them  for 
parade,  which  passing,  in  a  way,  they  drank 
again,  and  again  were  pumped  on  for  evening 
parade! 

He  played  them  a  trick  one  day.  A  party  of 
them  came  to  the  hospital  to  get  some  medicine, 
to  escape  parade  altogether.  One  came  for- 
ward ;  '•  What  is  the  matter  with  you  1"  "  Oh  I 
I  am  very  bad  in  my  inside,  Sur."  ^*  Go  into 
the  surgery,  and  you^ll  get  some  medicine.  Ser- 
jeant, give  this  man  some  of  the  black  bottle  on 
the  upper  shelf."  A  horrid  mixture,  kept  for 
malingererst  composed  of  scdts,  senna^  tobacco- 
water,  assafoetida,  ^c  Pat  tasted  it,  and  not 
liking  it,  slyly  emptied  the  glass  into  his  cap. 
The  Doctor  watched  bim|  and  calling  him  to 


him,  told  him  to  put  on  his  cap.  ''  I'll  do  that 
outside,  Sur."  "  No,  put  it  on,  now ;  you  know 
a  soldier  should  never  take  his  cap  off."  It  was 
done  cautiously.  "How  long  have  you  been 
sick?"  "It's  neen  coming  on  for  some  time. 
Sur."  "  What's  that  runnmg  over  your  eyes  V' 
The  patient  putting  up  bis  hand,  "Oh!  'tis 
nothing  but  the  sweat,  Sur."  *'  How  comes  it 
black  7  Serjeant,  bring  him  another  dose  of  the 
same."  Pat  swallowed  this  with  a  terrible  ^- 
mace  and  shudder ;  whilst  the  others,  watchmg 
outside,  cried  to  Pat,  "  By  the  powers  but  he's 
done  ye,"  and  forthwith  disappeared. 
I  Leaving  Hamilton,  we  soon  approached  the 
battle-ground  of  Stony  Creek,  memorable  in  the 
late  American  war.  On  the  right  was  the  wood- 
ed ridge,  leading  towards  Niagara ;  below  was 
a  level  plateau,  thinly  sprinkled  with  trees: 
beneath  this  again  were  cultivated  fields  and 
the  houses  of  the  village  of  Stony  Creek,  through 
which  the  straight  road  led  ;  on  the  left,  fields 
and  thickets  sloped  away  gently  towards  Lake 
Onteurio. 

The  American  army,  3,500  strong,  and  fol* 
lowing  the  British  on  their  route  towards  the 
Burlington  heights,  one  night  took  up  their 
bivouac  on  the  plateau  beneath  the  ridge.    The 

E resent  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  the  gallant 
iir  John  Harvey,  asked  leave  of  nis  Chief  to 
return  with  500  chosen  men  and  surprise  the 
Americans,  reposing  in  fancied  security ;  leave 
was  granted.  He  made  a  desperate  onslaught 
at  night ;  the  Americans  broke  and  fled,  leav- 
ing their  cannon,  munitions  of  war,  and  two 
Generals  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  An  ex- 
perienced military  friend  commonly  says  of  af- 
fairs of  this  sort,  "  The  value  of  night  attacks 
is  not  at  all  understood — it  is  a  mine  which  has 
not  been  worked  or  appreciated." 

We  passed  on  to  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  there 
took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  clean 
wayside  inn,  with  "  Jennings"  on  the  sign ;  but 
new  people  had  just  taken  the  house,  and  though 
somewhat  unprovided  for  our  party,  yet  they 
made  up  for  deficiences  in  provant  and  beds,  by 
civility  and  attention ;  and  we,  being  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  were  not  in  the  mood  to  com- 
plain of  any  thing.  Whilst  supper  was  prepar- 
mg,  some  itinerant  Italian  organists,  exhibiting 
wax  figures  in  a  box  of  the  Siamese  twins,  play- 
ed lively  tunes  in  the  bar,  and  set  the  feet  of  our 
soldier-servants  in  motion,  who  danced  jigs,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  "loafers"  lazily  collected 
about  the  stove. 

"  I  cannot  find  beds  for  all  you  gentlemen,'* 
said  the  hostess,  "  but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for 
ye."  "  Make  up  a  family-bed  for  us  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, with  two  mattresses  side  by  side," 
we  answered ;  and  it  was  so  contrived.  An  old 
and  dry  Yankee  attendant  amused  us ;  he  was 
as  civilas  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  house,  but 
on  the  ladies  objecting  to  his  proposal  to  light 
the  fire  in  their  room  in  the  morning,  (as  he 
stood  with  his  slouched  glazed  hat  and  loosely- 
fitting  jacket  and  continuations  at  our  door,  lan- 
tern in  hand,  to  ask  if  we  wanted  any  more  help 
from  him,)  he  replied,  "  Well,  I  guess  the  little 
girl  will  make  the  fire  for  ye,  if  ye  are  afeard  of 
the  old  man ;  but  ye  are  safe  enough  here,  I  tell 
ye." 
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Next  morning  we  were  off  by  times,  with  our 
snowy  railroad  as  good  as  ever,  the  three  sleighs 
making  the  woods  on  each  side  tuneful  witlj 
their  light  bells  ;  the  driver,  who  led,  occasion- 
ally blew  a  blast  with  a  horn,  to  warn  the  coun- 
try sleighs  to  share  with  us  the  road,  but  which 
brought  the  dwellers  in  the  scattered  houses  to 
their  doors ;  a  piece  of  paper  held  up  would 
bring  them  out  lor  a  famcied  letter — they  would 
run  back  for  change  for  a  shilling  York  (6d.)  to 
pay  for  it,  when  the  train  would  drive  off,  wit!) 
much  laughter.  Mounting  some  steep  ascents, 
and  passing  along  an  undulating  road,  we 
reached  Drummondville,  or  Lundy's  Lane,  the 
scene  of  another  sharp  conflict ;  the  favorable 
state  of  the  snow  now  induced  a  repetition  of 
the  combat — one  sleigh  against  another,  with 
snowballs.  Gliding  down  the  street  of  the  vil- 
lage we  heard  beneath  us  the  heavy  roar  of  the 
world's  wonder,  the  mighty  Niagara,  and  then 
found  ourselves  at  tlie  door  of  the  Clifton  hotel. 

The  great  cataract  is  seen  by  few  travellers 
in  its  winter  ffarb.  I  had  seen  it  several  years 
before  in  all  me  glories  of  autumn,  its  encircling 
woods  happily  spared  by  the  remorseless  hatch- 
et, and  tinted  with  all  the  brilliant  hues  peculiar 
to  the  American  "  Fall."  Now  the  glory  had 
departed — the  woods  were  still  tlicre,  but  were 
f^enerally  black,  with  occasional  green  pines ; 
beneath  the  gray  trunks  was  spread  a  thick 
mantle  of  snow,  and  from  the  brown  rocks,  in- 
closing the  deep  channel  of  the  Niagara  river, 
hung  huge  clusters  of  icicles,  twenty  feet  in  length, 
like  silver  pipes  of  giant  organs.  The  tumultu- 
ous rapids  appeared  to  me  to  descend  more  re- 
gularly than  formerly  over  the  steps  which  dis- 
tinctly extended  across  the  wide  river ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  rapids,  and  before  the  awful  plunge 
of  the  cataract  was  fixed  a  conspicuous  black 
object,  which  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
vessel.  These,  I  was  assured,  were  flie  last 
vestiges  of  the  Detroit,  the  flag  ship  of  Commo- 
dore iBarclay,  and  on  whose  deck  he  bled  whilst 
sustaining  his  unequal  combat  on  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  in  1813.  In  1841  the  Detroit  was 
brought  from  Buffalo  to  be  sent  over  the  Falls, 
but  grounding  on  the  great  ledges  of  the  Rapids, 
it  has,  by  degrees,  been  reduced  to  a  few  black 
ribs.  It  was  impossible  to  look  upon  these  me- 
lancholy remains  of  a  fierce  struggle  without 
feelings  of  intense  interest 

The  portions  of  the  British,  or  Horseshoe 
Fall,  where  the  waters  descend  in  masses  of 
snowy  whiteness,  were  unchanged  by  the  sea- 
son, except  that  vast  sheets  of  ice  and  icicles 
hung  on  their  margin;  but  where  the  deep 
waves  of  sea-green  water  roll  niaiesiically  over 
the  steep,  large  pieces  of  descending  ice  were 
descried  ever  and  anon  on  its  bosom.  No  rain- 
bows were  now  observed  on  the  great  vapor- 
cloud,  which  shrouds  for  ever  the  bottom  o(  the 
Fall;  but  we  were  extremely  fortunate  to  see 
now  plainly  what  I  had  looked  for  in  vain  at  my 
last  visit,  the  watei^-rockets,  first  described  by 
Captain  Hall,  which  shot  up  with  a  train  of  va 
por  singly,  and  in  flights  of  a  dozen,  from  the 
abyss  near  Table  Rock,  curved  towards  the 
East,  and  burst  and  fell  in  front  of  the  cataract 
Vast  masses  of  descending  fluid  produce  this 
lingular  effect,  by  means  of  condensed  air  act- 
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ing  on  portions  of  the  vapor  into  which  the  wa- 
ter is  comminuted  below.  Altogether  the  ap- 
pearance was  most  startling.  It  was  observed, 
at  1  p.  M.,  from  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Burnett's 
museum. 

The  broad  sheet  of  the  American  Fall  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  light  ^reen  water  and 
feathery  spray,  also  margined  by  huge  icicles. 
The  great  masses  of  rodk  at  the  bottom  were 
covered,  as  it  were,  with  pure  white  heaps  of 
cotton,  whilst  on  the  leA,  and  in  front  of  the  Fall, 
a  cone  was  in  proces^tf^ormation  from  the  con- 
gealing vapor.  As  ^^hmmer,  the  water  rush- 
ing from  under  the  vapor-cloud  nf  the  two  Falls, 
was  of  a  milky  whiteness  as  far  as  the  ferr}% 
when  it  became  dark,  and  interspersed  with 
floating  masses  of  ice.  Here,  last  year,  from 
the  pieces  of  the  ice  being  heaped  and  crushed 
together  in  great  quantities,  was  formed  a  thick 
and  high  bridge  of  ice  completely  across  the 
river,  safe  for  passengers  for  some  time ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  a  Yankee  speculator  had  erect- 
ed a  shanty,  for  refreshments. 

Lately,  at  a  dinner  party,  I  heard  a  Staff  Offi- 
cer of  talent  propose  to  the  company  a  singular 
wager, — a  bet  of  X 100  that  he  would  go  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  come  out  alive  at  the  bot- 
tom !  No  one  being  inclined  to  take  bim  up, 
and  a(\er  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  how 
this  most  perilous  feat  was  to  be  accomplished, 
the  plan  was  disclosed.  To  place  on  Table 
Rock  a  crane>  with  a  long  arm  reaching  over  the 
water  at  Horse-shoe  Fall;  from  this  arm  would 
hanff  by  a  stout  rope,  a  large  bucket  or  cask :  this 
would  be  taken  up  some  distance  above  the 
Fall,  where  a  mill-race  slowly  glides  towaids 
the  cataract:  here  the  adventurer  would  get 
into  the  cask,  men  stationed  on  the  Table  Rock 
would  haul  in  the  slack  of  the  rope  as  he  de- 
scended, and  the  crane  would  swing  him  clear 
from  the  cataract  as  he  passed  over.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  any  gentleman  sportsman  to  immor- 
talize himself! 

A  rapid  thaw  took  place  after  we  reached  the 
Falls:  the  icicles  which  before  had  covered 
every  blade  of  grass,  twig,  and  tree,  and  caused 
them  to  bend  to  the  Falls  as  if  in  worship  of 
them,  and  all  the  while  glittering  in  il)e  sun- 
beams with  exceeding  splendor,  while  the  cal- 
dron boiling  beneath,  and  sending  up  its  seething 
cloud,  above  which  waterfowl  wildly  careered.— 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  thaw  the  icy  glories 
began  to  vanish,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  pass 
under  the  cliffs  where  the  great  icicles  hun^, 
for  an  occasional  crash  would  be  heard,  and 
masses  of  ice,  like  pillars  of  alabaster,  would  be 
detached  and  fall,  tons  weight  at  a  time,  on  the 
path  below. 

We  walked  towards  the  old  Pavilion  Hotel, 
now  the  barracks  of  a  party  of  the  newly-em- 
bodied Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Corps,  composed 
of  volunteers  trom  various  regiments  stationed 
in  this  country.  Their  winter  dress  was  com- 
fortable and  soldier-like,  high  and  flat  caps  ot* 
black  fur,  gray  great-coats,  black  belts,  and 
long  boots.  We  asked  several  men  who  had 
lately  worn  the  red  jacket,  if  tliey  were  pleased 
witli  their  change  of  service,  and  they  said  that 
they  were  quite  happy  and  contented.  A  man, 
lately  of  my  compaiiy,  had  married  a  wife  with 
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£100,  had  also  joined  a  Temperance  Society, 
and  was  doing  well. 

Returning  to  our  hotel,  we  found  there  a  mar- 
riage party  juAt  arrived,  and  *'on  pleasure 
bent,"  from  St  Catherine's.  Two  sleighs  fast- 
eaed  together  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  con- 
tained about  a  score  of  blithe  folk:  they  sat 
two  and  two  on  buffalo  robes,  a  small  brass  band 
in  front,  boughs  of  pine  decking  the  sides  of  the 
sleiffhs,  and  a  blue  ensign  waving  over  the  stern 
of  the  living-freighted  craf\.  We  had  choice  of 
the  best  quarters  in  the  hotel,  which  has  very 
comfortable  parlors  and  beds,  with  mattresses 
of  wholesome  horse-hair, — quite  a  novelty  in 
Canada,  generally  where  the  abominable  fea- 
thers prevail ;  we  had  also  good  attendance  of 
colored  waiters,  excellent  fare,  and  moderate 
charges. 

As  it  is  a  soldier's  duty  to  visit  battle-ground 
whenever  he  is  near  it,  the  morning  after  our 
arrival  at  the  Falls,  I  rose  at  dawn,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  one  of  our  party  to  the  scene  or  the 
combat  of  Lundy's  Lane,  fought  during  an 
eventful  night,  the  noise  of  the  combat  mingling 
with  the  thunders  of  Niagara.  Moving  up  the 
gradual  ascent  to  the  hotly-contested  crest  of 
me  hill,  at  the  upper  part  of  Drummondviile,  a 
ftplendid  double  rainbow  spanned  the  heavens 
before  us  as  the  sun  rose,  and  we  saw  the  sin- 
gular appearance  of  the  long  shadows  of  clouds 
projecting  on  other  clouds.  A  little  man,  of  hale 
appearance,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm,  joined 
us ;  we  asked  him  how  many  houses  were  leA 
of  those  which  stood  at  the  time  of  the  fight. 
^  Only  these  two  0I4  ones,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  old  frame  houses  on  the  leA  of  the  road. 
**  Another,  Chrystcr's  inn,  was  burnt  by  the 
Sympathizers  in  1837,  when  cleared  out  for  a 
party  of  soldiers." 

.   "  Were  you  living  here  in  the  last  American 
war  ?"  we  asked. 

^  Yes,  and  I  fought  on  this  ground,  and  served 
in  the  Artillery ;  here,  behind  the  crest  of  the 
rise,  extending  right  and  lefl  of  it,  was  our  line 
drawn  up,  facmg  the  Falls ;  at  these  trees  be- 
low, and  on  our  right,  the  Americans  first  hove 
in  sight;  the  Glen^aries  and  other  Light  In- 
fantry went  off  to  skirmish  with  them  in  front, 
and  we  '  fit'  (fought)  them  after  that  all  round 
the  hill.  The  Americans  had  learned  to  fight 
well  by  this  time,  and  we  had  hard  work  of  it,  out 
we  kept  our  line;  and  next  day  the  enemy  went 
ofiT,  and  burnt  the  bridge  of  Chippewa,  to  pre- 
vent our  following.  We  thought  it  unchristian- 
like  in  our  General  to  ordei  our  dead  to  be 
burnt;  but  as  he  said  it  was  the  custom  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  we  fancied  it  was  all  right  There 
were  about  900  dead  bodies  aside,  and  sixty 
horses ;  our  men  lie  in  two  graves  on  that  small 
square  we  have  just  past,  opposite  the  hospital 
near  the  churchyard.'' 

Let  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  69th  Regiment 
not  be  forgotten  on  this  occasion.  The  Ameri- 
can army,  favored  by  the  darkness,  had  reached 
to  the  crest  of  the  British  position,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Militia  were  sufferinff  severely,  when 
the  89th  opportunely  arrived  from  the  uireciion 
of  dueenstown,  in  light  marching  order,  lei\  the 
road,  crossed  the  fields,  and  took  the  Americans 
in  flank.    The  2Ut  U.  S.  Regiment,  which  bad 
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been  before  opposed  to  the  89th  at  Chrystcr's 
farm,  called  ou^  *•  Where  is  the  bloody  89th  1" 
"Here  we  are,  you  beggars!"  answered  the 
89th ;  and  then  threw  in  a  murderous  volley, 
which  immediately  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of 
the  British. 

The  table-land  on  which  the  British  were 
drawn  up,  and  through  the  centre  of  which  the 
road  runs,  consists  of  cleared  fields  with  scat- 
tered trees,  a  few  new  houses  are  by  the  road- 
side ;  in  the  distance, 'and  on  the  low  grounds, 
are  thick  groves  of  ancient  trees,  behind  which 
is  seen,  when  the  atmosphere  is  light,  the  vast 
pillar  of  cloud  rising  and  wavins  above  the 
cataract*  whose  deep  voice  also  falls  solemnly 
on  the  ear. 

We  returned  to  the  churchyard,  to  read  the 
epitaphs  on  the  monuments  or  some  gallant  offi- 
cers who  had  fallen  in  action.  We  found  three, 
one  on  stone,  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Bishop, 
killed  at  Blaclc  Rock ;  and  two  on  wood,  with 
these  inscriptions : — "  To  the  Memory  of  Liedt. 
Thomas  Andrew,  6th  Reoiment,  who  died  in 
conseauence  of  a  wound  received  when  gal- 
lantly leading  on  his  company  before  Fort  Erie, 
Sept.  17,  1814,  aged  26."  — "Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  Lieut.  William  Hemphill,  Royal 
ScoTTs,  who  bravely  fell  in  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Lundy's  Lane,  25th  July,  1814."  We 
were  much  displeased  t«)  observe  that  the  two 
last  monuments  had  been  displaced  from  their 
proper  positions  to  make  room  for  some  other 
OTaves,  out  we  immediately  took  steps  to  have 
Uiem  replaced  over  the  honored  dead. 

On  our  way  back  to  our  hotel,  which  we  made 
longer  by  a  detour  towards  the  old  pavilion,  our 
discourse  fell  on  Resurrectionists;  and  being 
in  a  gossiping  humor  in  this  paper.  I  shall  here 
give  some  of  the  perils  which  attended  the  study 
of  medicine  in  Ireland  twenty-five  years  ago ; — 

"  It  was  in  Cork  where  I  nrst  attended  a  dis- 
secting-room," said  my  friend,  "and  many  an 
adventure  we  had,  and  much  risk  we  lan  to  get 
the  subjects  at  that  time.  Once  we  received  a 
volley  of  balls  when  we  had  struck  the  first 
spade  in  the  earth,  and  we  fied  for  our  lives  over 
some  sheds,  having  one  of  our  party  severely 
wounded  through  the  arm.  Another  night, 
when  I  was  accidentally  prevented  joining  the 
resurrection  party,  one  01  the  students  was  shot 
dead  through  the  heart  at  the  grave  and  lefl 
there.  But  one  of  our  ugliest  adventures  was 
this : — Three  of  us  were  one  day  in  a  boat  at 
Cove,  and  we  were  rowed  by  a  remarkably 
powerful  man ;  the  day  was  hot :  he  had  taken 
ofiT  his  shirt,  and  finer  development  of  muscle, 
larger  arms,  and  a  deeper  chest,  I  never  had 
seen  before.  Some  time  after  this  we  heard  that 
he  had  been  drowned,  and  we  determined  to 
get  this  fine  subject  We  ascertained  that  he 
was  buried  in  a  very  neatly  kept  churchyard, 
and  close  to  a  gravel-walk  in  it  We  took  a 
horse  with  us  from  Cork  at  night,  and  com- 
menced operations  by  throwing  the  earth  on 
sheets  we  had  brought  with  us,  to  keep  the 
earth  from  the  footpam.  The  grave  was  a  very 
deep  one,  and  it  was  long  before  we  reached  the 
body,  and  long  before  we  got  it  out  being  so 
heavy.  At  last  we  got  it  into  the  saclc ;  but  the 
horse  enorted  and  shied  at  it   The  day  was  be- 
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gioning^  to  dawii»  we  had  three  nule*  to  take  it ; 
we  thought  we  should  never  get  it  ofl^  and  that 
we  must  be  discovered  At  last,  aiVer  a  good 
hoar's  work,  and  by  tying  a  handkerchief  over 
the  horse's  eyes^  we  got  the  load  fixed  on*  his 
back.  We  then  filled  up  the  grave  carelully, 
and  got  safe  to  the  dissecting.room/' 


THE  PETITIONS  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 


BT  Mas.  JAMKi  OaAT. 


From  the  Dabllo  XJakrtnttf  Mtgwiim 

**  Wben  the  eeremony  of  the  eoronatioB  of  Chvlef  the  Ser- 
•nth.  at  Rheima,  wu  eoDeloded,  Joan  of  Are  fhU  od  her  knee*, 
•ad  Mffed  pemiMioa  to  retorn  afam  to  her  (brmer  hone.  Thii 
petitkm  wm  not  gruted ;  her  tenricea  to  her  ooaotry  being  con- 
sidered t4M>  raloable  to  be  diepensed  with.  The  onlr  other 
niqoe«t  the  made  waa,  that  her  natire  aeenea,  the  rillafea  of 
Donremy  and  Ckeoz^  ahoold  he  exempted  ftom  taxea  in  time 
to  come :  and  thia  priTilefe  eontinoed  m  fi»ice  oatil  the  Berirfo- 
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The  work  is  wrought — the  glorious 

passed  io  triamph  o*er — 
To  the  dielter  of  my  fitther's  home  let  me  retwa 

once  more !" 


**  Ask  thou  a  boon,'*  the  monarch  said — the  mon- 
arch robed  and  crowned. 
The  light  throagh  sorgeous  windows  fell  on  all  the 

scene  around ; 
There  were  warriors  bold,  and  gray-haired  men, 

and  holy  fathers  there, 
And  ladies  in  their  gayest  robea — the  noble  and  the 

fair. 
**  Ask  thou  a  boon  !*'  for  which  of  these  went  forth 

that  mandate  high  ? 
**  Who  placed  that  monarch  on  his  throne,"  may 

make  a  fit  reply ; 
For  not  by  right,  and  not  by  power,  his  triumph 

hath  been  won. 
But  by  the  might  of  one  high  mind  he  sits  upon  his 

throne. 

^  Ask  thou  a  boon  !** — the  reverend  men  are  silent 

at  the  words ; 
But  thev  thrill  with  ioy,  akin  to  pain,  through  one 

fair  bosom '«  chords. 
There  is  one  slight  girl,  in  armor  clad,  who  by  the 

monarch  stands. 
And  holds  alofl  the  banner  white,  that  led  victori- 
ous bands ; 
And  now  she  lays  that  banner  down,  and  on  her 

knees  she  fails, 
As  memory  all  the  happy  dreams  of  early  youth 

recalls. 
And  all  are  still,  and  many  moved  with  envy  at  the 

thought, 
How  much  of  wealth,  how  much  of  power,  her 

courage  may  have  bought. 

They  listen  for  her  coming  words.     May  she  not 

pray  to  stand 
The  first  of  honored  counsellors  upon  the  king's 

right  hand  ? — 
May  she  not  win  a  loAy  place,  beside  her  own 

wide  fame. 
And  stamp  upon  a  peasant  race  a  new  and  noble 

name  ? — 
May  she  not  ask  broad  lands  and  gold  ?    But  hear 

the  gentle  tone, 
That  floateth  like  an  angel  voice  toward  the  royal 

throne! 


There  was  silence  'neath  the  lofty  dome— the  s- 

lence  of  surprise; 
And  now  the  murmur  of  applaose  is  &intly  heard 

to  rise. 
But  the  monarch  spake—*'  It  nuy  not  be,  thy  nams 

must  still  aavance 
The  honor  and  the  happiness  of  this  &ir  land  of 

France; 
The  will  of  heaven  hath  chosen  thee  to  follow  one 

bright  track, 
Thou  wonldst  not  from  thy  holy  work  turn  frint 

and  weary  back. 
Ask  not  for  this,  for  aught  beside  thon  canst  not 

ask  too  soon. 
And  let  the  king  that  thon  hast  crowned  grant  tkee 

some  fitting  boon." 

The  msiden  rose,  then  drooped  her  head  a  moment 

on  her  breast. 
As  the  happy  yision  died  away  that  promised  psscs 

ana  rest; 
Then  lifting  up  her  kindling  eyes,  while  flashed 

ber  cheeK  sgain. 
The  ardor  of  ber  eager  mind  resumed  once  mofe 

its  reign  : — 
**  I  take  the  yoke,"  the  maiden  said ;  "  I  aak  not 

peace  or  ease 
'Till  the  Almighty,  by  my  hand,  this  shackled 

country  frees, 
Yet  will  I  claim  the  proffered  boon,  and  this  shsD 

give  my  name 
A  holier  andf  a  purer  crown,  than  the  soldier's 

brightest  fiune. 

**  There  are  two  hamlets  iar  away — ah  !  how  ny 

bosom  yearns. 
And  fiiileth  all  its  warrior  strength,  when  there  my 

memory  turns; 
But  tbey  are  hallowed  in  my  heart,  as  by  a  holy 

spell. 
For  there  mine  early  years  went  by,  and  there  ny 

kindred  dwell. 
They  are  a  peasant  people,  and  my  prayer,  Okisg, 

shall  be. 
That  through  the  ages  yet  to  come  that  people  shall 

be  free — 
Free  from  the  imposts,  that  still  reap  so  much  their 

toil  hath  sown. 
So  that  the  labor  of  their  hands  henceforth  be  all 

their  own." 

The  boon  is  won,  and  every  heart  thrills  at  the 

generous  deed. 
And  to  the  ransomed  villages  the  happy  tidiD|i 

speed. 
Oh,  through  full  many  a  weary  day  of  terror  ud 

of  strife. 
The  maiden's  heart  must  there  have  turned,  as  Io  a 

spring  of  life, 
Their  memory  must  have  cheered  her  soul,  when 

danger  darkened  round, 
And  been  companionship  within  a  prison's  lonely 

bound ; 
And  even  in  death,  that  fearful  death,  that  reached 

her  all  too  soon. 
Might  she  not  think  with  triumph  still  upon  thil 

granted  boon  ? 

CoBK,  1843. 
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THE    LIFE,  TIMES,   AND  DOCTRINES    OF 

CONFUCIUS. 

From  the  Aaiatio  JooraaL 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  China  occurred  during  the  Chow, 
or  third  dynasty,  namely,  the  birth  of  Con- 
fucius, whose  doctrines  have  mainly  tend- 
ed to  mould  the  character  of  the  Cninese 
into  its  present  form;  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government,  the  institu- 
tions, the  laws,  the  religion,  the  philosophy, 
as  well  as  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people,  being  modelled,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  axioms  of  this  remarkable 
personage. 

The  family  of  Kung-tsze,  or  Knng-foo- 
tsze,  better  known  as  Confucius,  into  which 
his  name  has  been  Latinized  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
ancient  in  China,  being  traceable  through 
kings  and  emperors  up  to  Hwang-te.  Seih, 
a  descendant  of  that  monarch,  was  minister 
of  Shun,  from  whom  he  received  the  prin- 
cipality of  Shang,  in  Ho-nam.  Thirteen 
of  his  descendants  governed  this  state  be- 
fore Ching-tang,  the  founder  of  the  Shang 
dynasty.  The  last  emperor  but  one  of  this 
bouse,  Te  Yih,  had  three  sons,  Wei-tsze- 
ke,  Wei-chung-yen,  and  Chow-sin.  The 
latter,  being  the  only  son  of  the  lawful 
wife,  ascended  the  throne,  from  which  he 
was  deservedly  hurled  by  Woo-wang,  who 
provided  for  the  illustrious  family  of  Shang, 
by  assigning  them  principalities.  Wei- 
chung-yen  was  made  prince  of  Sung.  He 
was  the  father  of  Sun-kung,  who  was  the 
father  of  Ting-kung*shen,  who  had  two 
sons,  Ming-kung-kung  and  Seang-kung-he. 
The  latter  was  father  of  Too-foo-ho,  who 
had  a  son  named  Sung-foo-chow.  From 
him  came  Sheng,  and  from  Sheng,  Chen- 
kaou-foo,  who  was  father  of  Kung-foo-kea, 
from  whom  the  Confucian  branch  derives 
the  family  name  of  Kung,  The  last-named 
personage  was  the  father  of  Tsze-muh-kea- 
foo,  who  had  E-ye  and  he  Fang-shoo,  who, 
during  the  troubles  which  disordered  Sung, 
quitted  this  kingdom,  and  sought  an  asylum 
in  that  of  Loo.  Here  he  had  a  son  named 
Pe-hea,  to  whom  was  born  Shuh-leang- 
ho,  the  father  of  Confucius.  Shuh-leang- 
ho  (or  hlh),  who  was  a  magistrate  of  Tsow- 
yih,  had  nine  daughters  by  his  6rst  wife, 
and  a  son,  who  was  deformed,  by  a  concu- 
bine. On  the  death  of  this  wife,  he  ofiered 
marriage  to  one  of  the  three  daughters  of 
the  chief  of  Yen,  who,  on  communicating 
the  proposal  to  his  daughters,  observeo 
that  the  proposer  was  of  low  stature,  a  bad 
figarci  a  severe  temper,  impatient  of  con- 
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tradiction,  and  very  old  withal.  The  two 
elder  daughters  were  mute;  but  the 
youngest,  Yen-she,  expressed  her  readiness 
to  wed  the  old  man.  After  their  marriage, 
the  lady  obtained  permission  to  make  a 
journey  to  Ne-kew,  where  she  prayed  to 
the  Shang-te,  and  in  ten  months  crowned 
her  husband's  hopes  with  a  son,  born  in 
the  town  of  Tsow-ylh,*  who  was  named 
Kew  (from  the  mountain),  and  surnamed 
Chung-ne.t  This  event  happened  in  the 
-22nd  year  of  the  reign  of  Seang-kung, 
king  of  Loo,  the  21st  year  of  that  of  the 
emperor  Ling-wang,  the  13th  day  of  the 
11th  moon,  in  the  47th  year  of  the  cycle, 
answering  to  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  551. 

His  birth,  like  that  of  all  the  demi-gods 
and  saints  of  antiquity,  is  fabled  to  have 
been  attended  with  allegorical  prodigies, 
amongst  which  was  the  appearance  of  the 
ke'lin,  a  miraculous  quadruped,  prophetic, 
like  the  fung'Whangy  of  happiness  and  virtue, 
which  announced  that  the  child  would  be 
*'  a  king  without  throne  or  territory."  Two 
dragons  appeared,  hovering  over  the  couch 
of  Yen-she ;  ^ve  celestial  sages  entered  the 
house  at  the  moment  of  the  child's  birth, 
whilst  vocal  and  instrumental  music  filled 
the  air.  The  body  of  the  infant  bore  dis- 
tinctive marks.  His  head  rose  on  the  top 
in  the  form  of  a  hill  Ne-kew,  denoting  the 
sublimity  of  his  genius;  his  chest  was 
marked  with  a  resemblance  to  characters, 
which  implied  his  future  eminence;  his 
skin  with  figures  representing  the  sun  and 
moon,  &c. 

His  father  died  before  Confucius  was 
three  years  old,  and  left  him  unprovided 
for;  but  he  was  brought  up  with  great 
care  by  his  mother,  to  whom,  and  to  the 
aged  in  general,  he  manifested  unbounded 
submission.  At  the  earliest  age,  he  is  re- 
ported  to  have  practised  the  ceremonials  of 
pious  respect  to  elders,  with  his  playfel- 
lows, and  sometimes  when  alone,  by  pros- 
trating  himself  and  ^^  knocking  head'' before 
inanimate  objects.  Knowledge  he  appear- 
ed to  acquire  intuitively:  his  mother  found 
it  superfluous  to  teac  hhim  what  "  heaven 
had  already  graven  upon  his  heart." 

At  the  ag^  of  seven,  he  was  sent  to  a 
public  school,  the  superior  of  which,  named 
Ping-chung,  also  a  magistrate  and  a  gov- 
ernor, was  a  person  of  eminent  wisdom  and 
probity.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
post  of  schoolmaster  was  not  beneath  the 

*  Tba  modern  Ken-foo-heen,  in  Shan-tung. 

t  Some  writers  affirm  that  Coq^^ns  was  bom 
during  the  life  of  hia  father'b  flri t  ^i^fe  ;  tba(  his 
mother  was  a  concubine ;  consequently,  that  he 
was  illegitimate. 
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dignity  and  ambition  of  a  high  functionary 
of  government.  The  facility  with  which 
Confucius  imbibed  the  lessons  of  his  master, 
the  ascendency  which  he  acquired  amongst 
his  feilow-pupils,  and  the  superiority  of  bis 
genius  and  capacity,  raised  the  admiration 
of  all. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  after  having  re- 
plenished bis  mind  with  knowledge  from 
the  words  of  the  ancients  and  the  lessons 
of  his  preceptor,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  science  of  politics  and  government,  he 
was  made  a  subordinate  magistrate,  inspect- 
or of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  corn,  upon 
which  occasion  he  took  the  family  name  of 
Eung.    In  this  office,  contrary  to  the  usual 

Sractice  of  executing  its  details  by  deputy, 
e  rose  early,  and  superintended  in  person 
the  most  minute  parts  of  the  duty ;  where- 
by he  detected  frauds,  checked  combina- 
tions, and  introduced  order  and  integrity  : 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  public 
character. 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  by  the  advice  of 
his  mother,  he  married,  Ke-kwan-she,  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Sung.  The  year  after, 
he  had  a  son,  named  Pih-yu,  otherwise 
Kung-le.  The  king  of  Loo  sent  to  compli- 
ment the  father,  with  a  present  of  carp 
(le-yu)^  whence  the  appendages  to  the  son's 
names. 

The  talents  he  displayed  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Confucius  upon  a  larger  scale, 
in  checking  the  abuses  in  the  provinces ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  cre- 
ated inspector-general  of  pastures  and 
flocks.  He  executed  his  invidious  duties 
with  such  a  judicious  mixture  of  firmness^ 
and  forbearance,  gentleness  and  impartial- 
ity, that  he  disarmed  the  hostility  of  the 
bad,  and  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the 
good,  whilst  the  poor  poured  benedictions 
upon  him  as  their  friend  and  benefactor. 
In  four  years,  the  country  under  his  super- 
intendence wore  a  new  face ;  the  fields 
were  well  tilled,  the  flocks  had  multiplied, 
and  the  husbandmen  and  shepherds  enjoyed 
plenty  and  content. 

His  public  employment  was  suspended, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  by  the  death  of 
bis  mother,  conformably  to  ancient  rules,  of 
which  Confucius  was  a  rigid  observer.  He 
buried  her  with  his  father  at  Fang-shan, 
observing,  "  we  owe  equal  duty  to  both  our 
parents,  and  it  is  right  that  those  who  in 
life  were  united  by  the  same  bond,  should 
be  undivided  in  death."  The  removal  of 
the  corpse  was  performed  with  a  decorum 
and  magnificence  which  afforded  the  pub- 
lic on  illustrious  example  of  filial  piety.  It 
was,  moreover,  a  part  of  Confucius's  pro- 
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jected  reforms,  to  introduce  a  more  becom- 
ing mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  which 
it  was  the  custom  carelessly  to  consign  to 
the  first  piece  of  waste  ground  at  hand.  He 
contended  that  it  was  degrading  to  man, 
the  lord  of  the  earth,  when  the  breath  had 
departed  from  his  frame,  to  treat  it  like 
the  carcass  of  a  brute ;  and  that  the  com- 
mon practice  was  repugnant  to  that  mutual 
regard  and  afi^ection,  which  mankind  ought 
to  cherish  towards  one  another.  He  went 
further,  and  argued  that,  by  repeating,  at 
stated  times,  acts  of  homage  and  respect  to 
our  ancestors,  either  at  the  spot  where  their 
remains  were  deposited,  or  before  some  re- 
presentations of  them  in  private  dwellings, 
a  remembrance  of  the  immediate  authors 
of  our  being  would  be  kept  alive  in  oor 
minds,  as  well  as  a  glow  of  filial  piety  and 
affection,  whilst  the  same  practice  by  our 
descendants  perpetuated,  as  it  were,  our 
own  existence. 

This  was  the  first  great  reform  in  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen  efiTected  by 
Confucius ;  funeral  ceremonies,  which  had 
been  almost  disused,  became  general,  as 
well  as  a  greater  outward  respect  for  the 
dead  ;  and  the  honor  (which  has  degene- 
rated into  worship)  paid  to  ancestors, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  great,  was  made, 
in  the  end,  a  nati6nal  custom  throughout 
the  empire. 

During  the  three  years  of  mourning,  be 
devoted  himself  zealously  to  study,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  *'six  arts,"  which 
complete  the  education  of  a  man,  namely, 
music,  ceremonies,  arithmetic,  writing,  the 
use  of  arms,  and  the  art  of  driving.  Theie 
exercises  relieved  the  toils  ot  severe  study, 
and  made  the  period  of  mourning  lets 
tedious. 

On  returning  into  society,  he  was  urged 
to  present  himself  to  the  king  or  his  min- 
isters, that  he  might  obtain  some  public 
employment ;  but  Confucius,  who  had  do 
ambition  but  that  of  being  extensively  use- 
ful, declined  to  do  so,  declaring  that  he 
wished  for  longer  time  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  the  wisdom  of  anti- 
quity. His  reputation  now  began  to  attract 
visitors,  who  desired  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions in  morals  or  politics.  Amongst 
others,  the  king  of  Yen  sent  to  inquire 
what  course  of  conduct  he  ought  to  parsae 
in  order  to  provern  rightly.  Confucius  toki 
the  envoy  that  he  neither  knew  the  king 
nor  his  subjects,  and  therefore  could  not 
give  a  practical  answer  to  such  a  question. 
**  If  he  wishes  to  learn  from  me,"  said  he, 
"  what  the  ancient  sovereigna  would  hate 
done  in  such  or  such  an  emargeocy,  I  diall 
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I  gbd  to  fialisfy  tiim,  for  then  I  should 
l^eak  with  rpference  lo  facte."  This  reply 
N*BS  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by  Confucius  lo 
Ten  (llie  first  instance  of  hia  leaving  his 
pitive  country),  where  he  labored  diligent- 
y  ond  Bucceasfully  in  reforming  its  laws 
lind  inannera,  and  where  he  iutroduced  the 
geremonies  adopted  in  Loo.  On  quilting 
Ven,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
*  !  king,  he  observed  lo  ihe  lalier,  "  I 
wnnot  leave  you  without  impressing  upon 
rou  an  ancient  semiment :  ^  sovertign  who 

diiatts  changes  and  improvements  in  his 

it,  should  not  begin  them  till  he  has  ncijutr- 
b  all  tht  information  on  the  subject  he  can 
fata  from  the  practice  of  hia  neighbors.  This 
tentiment,  whirh  is  pregnant  with  inatruc- 
Cion,  hsB  convinced  me  of  a.  fact,  to  which 
I  had  hitherto  paid  too  little  attention." 

reflection  suggested  lo  him,  in  short, 
ithe  expediency  of  travelling,  as  the  means 
'tof  enlarging  the  sphere  of  hia  observation, 
iSnd  correcting  errors  and  prejudices  re- 
specting national  manners.  Though  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  enjoyed  the 
Veputation  of  a  skilful  politician,  and  a  man 
tef  eminent  learning;  but  he  was  sensible 
4f  his  own  deficiencies,  and  regarded  his 
ilinDwledge  as  superficial,  compared  with 
»hat  it  was  in  his  power  lo  attain. 

He  first  visited  the  state  of  Kin,  where 
fa«  perfected  himself  in  music,  under  a  pro- 
fessor of  |:reat  reputation,  named  Seang. 
He  paid  visits  likewise  to  the  stales  of  Tsae 
ind  Wei,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  one  of 
heir  afTrays.  On  his  return,  he  again  le- 
idsted  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  lo 
•nter  into  public  life.  "  I  devote  myself," 
)>e  would  say,  "to  mankind  in  ihe  aggre- 
gate; i  dedicate  my  hours  to  ihe  acqui- 
•ition  of  knowledge,  ihnt  I  may  be  useful  lo 
^em  i  1  am  hut  in  my  thirtieth  year,  a  lime 
«f  life  when  the  mind  is  in  all  its  vigor,  the 
body  in  ils  full  strength."  In  the  Lun-yu, 
le  says,  "At  fifteen  I  resolved  lo  apply  to 
philosophy  ;  at  thirty  my  resolution  was 
fixed." 

Confucius  now  (b.  c.  522)  made  his  house 
I  kind  of  Lyceum,  where  instruction  was 
freely  given  to  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor;  the  only  persons  excluded  were 
those  whose  lives  were  vicious.  History 
and  historical  traditions,  the  King  or  clas- 
sics, morals,  and  practical  lessons  of  social 
conduct,  were  the  topics  of  instruction,  for 
which  even  magistrates  and  warriors  were 
ABger  competitors.  The  fame  of  this  illus- 
Ihoas  teformer  soon  spurned  ihe  narrow 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Loo,  and  spread 
Uifoughout  the  empire.  King-kung,king  of 
Tw,  sent  ODe  of  his  grandees  lo  invite 


descendant  of  Ching-tang"  to  visit  hia 
ourt:  an  invitation  which  Confucius  ac- 
epted. 
On  leaving  Loo,  with  a  few  disciples 
(a.  c,  521),  he  was  followed  by  n  crowd  of 
ig  people,  who  wished  to  profit  as  much 
possible  by  his  lectures;  and  for  iheit 
benefit,  betook  occasion,  from  the  incidents 
on  the  journey,  to  deduce  practical  lessons 
of  conduct.  Thus,  on  reaching  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tse,  they  beheld  a  man  about  to 
hang  himself.  Confucius,  descending  from 
his  chariot,  inquired  the  cause.  The  man 
declared  he  was  n  philosopher  ;  that  he  had 
neglected  no  means  of  accumulating  know- 
ledge ;  Ihat,  nevertheless,  by  omissions  of 
duty,  by  the  ingrntilude  of  a  son,  by  re- 
pented disappointments,  and  by  self-re- 
proach, he  was  reduced  lo  despair.  Con- 
fucius comforted  him  with  the  assurance, 
that  none  of  his  ills  were  irreparable  ;  that 
most  of  them  had  proceeded  from  errors 
on  his  own  part,  which  might  be  remedied, 
and  that  no  human  being  had  real  cause 
utterly  to  despair.  He  then  turned  to  his 
followers,  and  desired  them  to  reflect  upon 
the  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  this  man's 
narrative  ;  observing  that  the  misfortunes 
of  our  fellows  afford  us  the  means  of  escap- 
ing the  ilia  of  life;  and  that  "we  have 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the 
path  of  wisdom,  when  we  know  how  to  ex- 
tract this  advantage  from  the  faults  of 
others." 

On  hia  arrival  at  Tae,  he  dismissed  his 
young  followers,  ihat  their  filial  duties 
might  not  be  interrupted,  and  retained  only 
thirteen  disciples.  He  was  received  with 
much  distinction  by  the  king,  whose  ques* 
lions  were,  however,  conformably  to  bis 
character,  tinctured  with  levity.  Confucius, 
nevertheless,  replied  with  aeriousness. 
He  aoon  perceived  how  much  this  kingdom 
stood  in  need  of  reform ;  but  he  proceeded 
slowly,  and  wilh  patience  and  caution  At 
the  end  of  ihe  year,  however,  neither  the 
people,  Ihe  court,  nor  the  king,  had  mate- 
rially changed. 

On  the  accession  of  the  emperor  King- 
wang  (b.  c.  518),  our  philosopher  was  ena- 
bled lo  gratify  his  wish  of  proceeding  to 
the  imperial  court.  One  of*lhe  miniaters 
of  slate,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  im- 
mediately on  hia  arrival,  interrogated  him 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  and  bis 
mode  of  teaching  it.  "  My  doctrine,"  re- 
plied Confucius,  "  is  that  which  it  concerns 
all  men  to  embrace  ;  it  is  that  of  Vaou  and 
Shun.  As  to  my  method  of  instruction,  it 
is  simple ;  I  cite  the  conduct  of  the  ancients, 
by  way  of  example  ;  I  prescribe  the  study 
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of  the  King,  and  reflection  upon  the  max- 
ims they  contaiQ."  "  How  am  I  to  begin 
the  acquisition  of  wisdom  V^  asked  the 
minister;  *'tell  me  something  which  may 
be  easily  retained  and  readily  practised." 
"  With  reference  to  your  high  post,"  re- 
joined the  philosopher,  "I  advise  you  to 
bear  in  mind  this  axiom  :  steel,  be  it  ever  so 
hardy  may  be  broken — so  that  what  appears 
most  firm  may  often  be  most  easily  de- 
stroyed." 

On  his  visit  to  the  Ming-tang,  or  Temple 
of  Light,  observing  that  the  portraits  of 
the  emperors,  good  and  bad  indiscriminate- 
ly, were  placed  together,  he  remarked  to 
his  disciples,  that  it  might  at  first  excite 
surprise  to  see  the  likenesses  of  such  men 
as  Eee  and  Chow-sin,  who  had  insulted  the 
T^en,  and  outraged  humanity,  arranged 
beside  those  of  Yaou  and  Shun ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  juxtaposition  invited  a  contrast 
of  their  characters,  and  tended,  by  exciting 
salutary  recollections,  to  inspire  both  a 
love  of  virtue  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice. 

After  a  residence  of  some  months  at  the 
imperial  court,  during  which  time  he  had 
inspected  its  written  records  and  all  the 
relics  of  antiquity,  visited  Laou-tsze,  at 
Seih-tae — with  whose  doctrines,  which  had 
already  a  good  number  of  followers,  he 
made  himself  acquainted, — ^and  diflfused 
the  principles  of  his  own  system,  he  left 
it  (B.C.  516),  with  sentiments  of  sorrow  at 
its  degeneracy,  and  returned  to  the  court 
of  Tse.  He  was  mortified  to  find  that  his 
efibrls  at  amelioration  here  had  produced 
so  little  efl*ect.  He  was  received,  indeed, 
with  open  arms  by  the  king  and  people,  and 
had  his  object  been  renown  alone,  it  would 
have  been  amply  gratified.  His  end,  how- 
ever, was  utility  \  and  finding  this  disap- 
pointed, he  returned  to  Loo* 

The  king,  Chaou-kung,  rejoiced  at  his 
return  ;  but  his  ministers  had  good  reason 
to  dread  the  presence  of  one  whose  dis- 
cernment would  detect  their  malversations ; 
who  was  too  honest  to  conceal  them,  and 
who  had  too  much  influence  over  their 
sovereign  to  fear  their  intrigues.  They 
adopted,  however,  a  stratagem  which 
would  have  succeeded  with  none  but  Con- 
fucius. They  nominated  him  (b.  c.  511)  to 
a  subordinate  office,  in  expectancy,  which 
kept  him  apart  from  the  prince.  His  fol- 
lowers, indignant  at  this  insult,  advised  him 
to  reject  the  appointment.  Confucius  mild- 
ly replied,  that  his  refusal  of  such  an  hum- 
ble post  would  be  attributed  to  pride  \  and 
'*  what  good  efiect  would  my  instructions 
have,"  he  asked,  '*  if  I  were  supposed  to  be 
actuated  by  such  a  passion  V' 


He  remained  in  Loo  ten  years,  during 
which  time,  besides  his  ordinary  pursaits 
and  occupations,  including  music,  of  which 
be  was  passionately  fond,*  he  joined  a  par- 
ty of  professional  huntsmen.  The  chase 
was  in  early  times  inculcated  as  a  duty  and 
enforced  by  law.  This  is  the  view  taken 
of  it  by  Confucius,  who,  when  his  disciples 
objected  to  this  step,  on  the  ground  that 
the  pursuit  of  wild  animals  was  an  employ- 
ment derogatory  to  a  sage,  observed  that 
nothing  is  beneath  the  attention  of  a  wise 
man  \  that  hunting  was  one  of  the  earliest 
occupations  of  mankind  ;  that  the  most  il- 
lustrious monarchs  of  antiquity  had  prac- 
tised it,  and  that  thereby,  not  only  was  the 
country  cleared  of  wild  beasts,  but  the  peo- 
ple were  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war. 
The  sanction  of  religion  was  superadded  to 
the  obligation  of  law  \  for,  as  the  philoso- 
pher remarked,  the  oflferings  to  ancestors 
made  by  the  emperors  consisted  of  venison 
killed  in  the  chase  with  their  own  hands. 
The  object  which  Confucius  had  in  view, 
according  to  Mdng-tsze,  in  this  as  in  other 
instances,  was  to  recall  the  nation  to  a  re- 
gard for  ancient  customs,  by  re-convertiag 
into  a  rite  which  was  degenerating  into  a 
mere  recreation. 

It  was  at  this  period  (b.  c.  510)  that  Coa- 
fucius  applied  himself,  more  particularly, 
to  a  careful  revision  of  the  King  :  he  work- 
ed night  and  day,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
wore  out,  by  frequent  use,  no  less  thsa 
three  sets  of  bamboo  bundles  of  these 
works,  which  was  then  the  form  of  Chiaese 
volumes.  He  reduced  the  She^king  from 
three  thousand  poems  to  three  hundred  asd 
eleven ;  he  gave  an  edition  of  the  SAoo* 
kingy  wherein  he  retrenched  whatever  he 
thought  useless  for  the  reformation  of  gov- 
ernment and  manners,  reducing  the  nonh 
ber  of  chapters  from  one  hundred  to  fifty. 
He  employed  his  disciples  in  comparing  the 
characters,  arranging  the  subjects  under 
the  proper  heads  or  chapters,  ascertaining 
the  authenticity  of  the  text,  and  writing  the 
reasons  for  his  changes  and  abridgements, 
which  he  dictated.  These  celebrated 
books  now  appear  in  the  state  in  which  be 
left  them.  But  the  chief  object  of  hit 
editorial  labors  was  the  Yih-kingy  consist- 
ing of  the  KcBa  of  Fuh-he,  with  the  com- 
mentaries of  W&ng-wang  and  Chow-kuag, 
which,  though  the  most  esteemed  of  the 

*  He  declared  that  mnsie  wai  not  to  him  a  mei* 
assemblage  of  agreeable  sounds,  which  gratified 
the  ear,  and  leA  no  trace  upon  tbie  mind.  Oa  tht 
contrary,  it  produced  distinct  images  and  tdcai^ 
which  remained  after  the  soonds  had  ceased.  Tel 
the  onlj  instrament  of  Confiioins  wmt  tii«  t«ds  M% 
Of  lute. 
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classics,  and  considered  as  the  first  book 
given  to  mankind,  in  which  they  might  read 
all  that  it  behoved  them  to  know  and  prac- 
tise here  below,  had  been  so  strangely  ne- 
glected, as  to  be  almost  nniotelligible.  To 
his  comments  on  this  work  the  philosopher 
dedicated  almost  the  whole  of  his  life. 
Conversations  with  his  disciples,  music, 
walking,  formed  the  relaxations  of  his  se- 
vere toils :  his  official  functions  imposed  a 
small  tax  upon  his  time. 

On  the  death  of  Chaon-kung  (b.  c.  509) 
and  the  accession  of  Ting-kung  to  the 
throne  of  Loo,  a  minister,  named  Ke-sha, 
gained  an  entire  ascendency  over  the  new 
sovereign,  and,  removing  all  the  grandees 
from  court,  secured  free  scope  to  his  ambi- 
tion. He  was,  however,  supplanted  by  one 
of  his  own  creatures,  who  pursued  the  same 
policy.  It  was  at  this  time  (b.  c.  508)  that 
Confucius  threw  up  his  petty  magistrate- 
ship. His  disciples,  deeming  his  conduct 
inconsistent,  inquired  the  reason.  "  When 
I  was  ofiered,'^  he  replied,  ^'an  inferior 
post,  1  was  bound,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
not  to  refuse  it.  Those  who  offered  it, 
moreover,  were  the  legitimate  depositaries 
of  the  sovereign's  authority,  and  i^  is  the 
duty  of  a  subject  to  serve  his  king  in  what- 
ever post  he  is  chosen  to  fill,  provided  he 
be  not  required  to  do  what  is  manifestly 
wrong.  But  the  case  is  now  different ; 
those  who  administer  the  sovereign's  pow- 
er, and  dispense  dignities  and  offices,  are 
odious  usurpers,  and  to  exercise  any  func- 
tion under  them,  is,  in  some  measure,  to 
sanction  their  usurpation.  Thus,  for  the 
sake  of  example,  as  well  as  out  of  a  regard 
to  doty,  I  am  now  bound  to  reject  with 
disdain  what  I  once  accepted  with  grati- 
tude.    Is  there  any  contradiction  in  this  V 

The  conduct  of  Confucius  being  report- 
ed to  Yang-hoo,  the  usurping  minister, 
the  latter  devised  a  subtle  scheme  for 
entrapping  him  and  subjecting  him  to 
punishment.  He  prepared  a  sumptuous 
eeerifice  in  honor  of  ancestors ;  and  it 
being  the  custom  to  distribute  the  offer- 
ings, after  the  ceremony,  amongst  the 
most  devoted  and  most  favored  grandees, 
who  could  not  refuse  a  gift  which  was  es- 
teemed sacred,  Confucius  was  included  in 
the  list.  The  philosopher,  desirous  of  hold- 
ing no  intercourse  with  the  man,  yet  equal- 
ly scrupulous  in  what  concerned  ceremo- 
nies and  the  rules  of  food  manners,  was  a 
Uttle  emlmrrassed.  If  he  declined  the  pre- 
eeut,  he  offered  an  affront  to  the  sender, 
end  violated  the  ritual ;  if  he  accepted  it, 
he  not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  consider- 
ed  one  of  the  naurper's  partisans,  but  would 
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be  constrained  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  thanks, 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid.  He,  at 
length,  decided  to  accept  the  present,  and, 
with  a  species  of  artifice  somewhat  at  vari* 
ance  with  his  customary  candor,  to  pay  his 
visit  of  thanks  when  he  knew  the  minister 
was  from  home.  Accident,  however,  de- 
feated the  latter  scheme  ;  he  met  Yang-hoo 
without  the  city,  and  the  latter,  addressing 
the  philosopher  graciously,  invited  him  to 
his  house,  observing,  in  an  insinuating  tone, 
that,  if  his  own  occupations  permitted,  he 
would  be  the  most  zealous  of  his  disciples. 
'*  Ought  a  man  like  you,"  he  continued, 
^'  who  is  in  possession  of  the  most  invalu- 
able treasure,  namely,  wisdom,  to  bury  itl" 
Confucius  modestly  replied,  ^^the  man  who, 
indeed,  possesses  such  a  treasure,  does 
wrong  to  bury  it :  he  ought  to  let  all  par- 
take of  it  who  can."  "  And  he  who  holds 
the  torch  of  science,"  continued  Yang-hoo, 
"  should  he  suffer  it  to  expire  in  his  hands  1 
Ought  he  not  to  employ  it  in  illuminating 
those  who  are  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance  1" 
^'  An  enlightened  man,"  Confucius  gravely 
answered,  '*  should  try  to  enlighten  others. 
'^  Nay,  then,"  resumed  the  minister,  "  you 
are  self-condemned.  You  are  stored  with 
wisdom,  and  able  to  instruct  those  who 
direct  the  helm  of  government,  yet  you 
deny  them  your  aid.  Is  this  the  conduct 
of  a  man  who  has  the  good  of  the  people 
at  heart  1"  ''  Every  one  who  loves  the 
public  weal,"  rejoined  Confucius,  '^  ought 
to  show  it  by  his  conduct."  By  these  and 
other  ambiguous  answers,  the  philosopher, 
with  calm  dignity  and  perfect  courtesy, 
parried  the  crafty  questions  of  a  bad  man, 
who,  he  knew,  was  studying  his  ruin :  it  is 
by  such  ingenious  policy  that  individuals 
in  public  stations  in  China  endeavor  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  similar  embarrass- 
ment. 

Whilst  the  followers  of  the  Confucian 
tenets  increased  in  number,  their  author 
continued  his  studies  with  little  intermis- 
sion, except  to  advise  those  who  sought 
his  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  liberal 
arts,  as  well  as  in  the  ^Moctrines  of  the 
ancients."  For  this  purpose,  his  house  was  * 
always  open,  and  a  gallery,  or  an  ante- 
chamber, was  appropriated  to  visitors,  who 
waited  there  till  the  *^  master,"  as  he,  like 
Pythagoras,  was  called,  came  forth. 

In  B.  c.  507,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  his  followers  in  other  stateS| 
and  of  confirming  them  in  his  doctrioeai  he 
resolved  to  travel  once  more.  He  proceed- 
ed first  to  Chen,  a  little  state  on  the  con- 
fines of  Ho-nan,  where  he  met  with  an  in- 
different reception :  the  great  were  devoted 
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to  luxury,  the  people  plunged  in  misery, 
and  consequently  discontented.  From  this 
melancholy  scene,  our  sage  determined  to 
direct  his  steps  to  Tse,  the  affairs  of  which 
were  not  in  much  better  condition.  King- 
kung,  the  sovereign,  was,  however,  on  a 
visit  to  Loo.  The  prince  had  excellent 
qualities,  but  not  those  which  fitted  him 
for  government.  Though  he  boasted  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  political  maxims  of  the 
three  wang  and  the  Bve  te^  he  left  all  the 
details  of  state  policy  to  his  ministers,  who 
abused  his  confidence.  He  treated  Confu- 
cius, on  his  return  to  Loo,  with  particular 
respect,  as  one  whose  disciple  he  was ;  he 
commanded  him  to  sit  during  their  inter- 
view, and  began  the  conversation  by  in- 
quiring how  it  was  that  Muh-kung,  the 
celebrated  king  of  Tsin,  was  able,  in  a  few 
years,  to  transform  his  state,  which  was  of 
small  extent  with  a  barren  soil,  into  one  of 
formidable  power  and  rich  in  natural  pro- 
ductions. Confucius  replied,  that  Muh- 
wang  was  a  wise  prince,  of  enlarged  views, 
who  studied  the  good  of  his  subjects.  The 
king  asked,  how  he  could  accomplish  the 
same  end  1  The  philosopher  replied,  ''  by 
selecting  a  good  minister ;''  adding,  that 
Muh-kung  had  been  indebted  to  Po-le-se  (a 
man  unjustly  despised  both  in  Tsin  and 
Chow)  for  the  execution  of  the  plans  he  had 
formed,  and  consequently  for  the  improve- 
ments in  his  state.  The  king  felt  this  to  be  a 
severe  satire  on  his  own  conduct,  and  pro- 
mised to  imitate  Muh-kung;  but,  on  his 
return  to  Tse,  he  wanted  either  virtue  or 
courage  to  act.  Confucius,  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  the  character  of  King-kung,  re- 
solved to  help  his  infirmity  of  purpose,  and 
set  out  for  fse,  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  disciples.  The  king,  in  regal  pomp, 
surrounded  with  his  guards,  received  the 
philosopher  as  a  superior,  and  desired  him 
to  take  precedence.  Confucius,  with  char- 
acteristic humility,  declined,  observing  that 
the  king  degraded  himself  by  thus  exalting 
one  who  was  not  of  royal  rank.  King-kun^ 
replied :  '^  A  sage  is  superior  to  a  king. 
He  could  not,  however,  overcome  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  philosopher  to  lending  the 
sanction  of  his  example  to  the  inversion  of 
established  order. 

The  king  created  Confucius  one  of  his 
ministers,  and,  for  a  short  time,  there  was 
a  prospect  that  the  golden  age  of  "  high 
antiquity"  would  be  renewed  in  the  state 
of  Tse.  fiat  the  prime  minister  succeeded 
in  aiarminp^  the  apprehensions  of  his  mas- 
ter. "  This  foreigner,"  said  he,  "  is  intro- 
ducing innovations  which  will  infallibly 
overturn  your  throne.    He  wishes  to  make 


mankind  different  from  what  they  are  and 
must  be.  He  is  an  impracticable  theorist, 
and  your  subjects  habituated  to  customs 
which  he  is  about  to  alter,  will  be  incited 
to  insurrection.  Your  ease  will  be  invaded 
by  the  toils  he  will  impose  ujk>d  you,  at 
as  well  as  by  the  murmurs  of  your  people ; 
and  you  will  find  too  late  that  the  votaries 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  do  not  always  rego- 
late  their  own  conduct  by  the  roles  they 
profess.  Let  this  philosopher,  if  he  will, 
give  instructions  to  those  who  voluntarily 
seek  information  respecting  history,  music, 
rites,  and  the  classics;  but  do  not  counte- 
nance his  dangerous  changes,  and  arm  him 
with  power  to  enforce  them,  by  appointing 
him  your  minister." 

These  arguments,  which  mi^ht  have 
moved  wiser  princes,  induced  King-kang 
to  revoke  the  appointment  of  Confucius ; 
and,  by  the  artifice  of  the  minister,  contra- 
ry to  the  king's  express  command,  this  was 
done  in  a  manner  calculated  to  disgust  the 
philosopher.  The  latter,  however,  ascribed 
the  act  to  its  true  cause ;  but  he  neverthe- 
less quitted  Tse,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country. 

Amopgst  the  anecdotes  related  respecting 
Confucius,  at  this  period,  there  is  one  which 
evinces  his  desire  to  disclaim  supernatural 
knowledge.  In  one  of  their  walks,  be  ad- 
vised his  disciples  to  provide  themselves 
with  umbrellas,  since,  although  the  sky  was 
perfectly  fair,  there  would  soon  be  rain. 
The  event,  contrary  to  their  expectation, 
corresponded  with  his  prediction,  and  one 
of  them  inquired  what  spirit  had  revealed 
to  him  this  secret  1  ''  There  is  do  spirit  ia 
the  matter,"  said  Confucius  ingenuously; 
^*  a  verse  in  the  She^king  says  that  *  whea 
the  moon  rises  in  the  constellation  pe,  great 
rain  may  be  expected.'  Last  night,  f  saw 
the  moon  in  that  constellation.  This  is  tke 
whole  secret." 

Another  incident  related  in  this  part  of 
his  history  illustrates  the  character  and 
views  of  Confucius.  Amongst  the  few  an- 
cient ceremonies  still  observed,  was  that  of 
offering  sacrifices  on  mountains.  With  this 
intention,  he  ascended  Nung-shan,  attended 
by  three  disciples,  Tsze-loo,  Tsze-kung, 
and  Yan-hwuy.  After  he  had  finished  the 
ceremony,  he  cast  his  eyes  around  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  sighed  deeply,  and 
descended  in  silence,  and  with  an  aspect  of 
grief.  His  companions  inquired  the  reason 
of  this  sorrow ;  Confucius  replied,  that  be 
could  not  forbear  thinking  of  the  conditioa 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  deploring 
their  disordered  state  and  mutual  animosi- 
ties.   "  This  it  is,"  he  added,  <<  which  htn 
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afflicted  me.  Can  neither  or  you  concei 
,ft  romedy  for  ibc  prescol,  and  how  to  pi 
.veDi  future  ills!"  Tsze-loo.  who  had  i 
^eeived  a  military  educuiion,  teplied  tin 
,  ia  h'la  opinion,  the  diBorderx  might  be  cut 
',ir  a  strong  army  was  placed  under  his  coi 
'mand,  with  which  he  would  attack  ev 
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victory,  hi 
tolleagues  in  enforc 
ance  of  the  laws,  ant 
:ienl  usages.  "  You 
d  Confucius.  Tsze- 
proceed  in  another 
moment,  when  the 


., manner.  At  the  critical 
,  Krmies  of  two  kingdoms  were  about  to  en- 
gage, he  would  rush  between  ihem,  clad  in 
t»  mourning  habit,  and,  in  a  pathetic  appeal 
to  them,  set  forth  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
blessings  of  peace,  the  delights  of  the  do- 
.DiBstic  circle,  the  obligations  due  to  socie- 
,„ty,  and  the  woes  entailed  upon  it  by  ambi- 
,tion,  licentiousness,  and  indulgence  of  the 
iJiasaians  ;  "  touched  by  this  address,"  said 
uhf,  "they  would  drop  their  arms,  and  re- 
turn in  harmony  to  their  reapective  homes; 
when  I  would  employ  Tsze-loo  in  regulai- 
.  iDg  military,  and  Van-hwuy  civil  concerns; 
luld  restore  order,  the  other 
.DMtintain  it."  "You  are  an  eloquent  man," 
.observed  the  philosopher.  Yan-hwuy  was 
,<ilem,  nor,  until  the  master  had  insisted 
,upon  hearing  bis  opinion,  did  he  modestly 
*ay,  that  he  wished  for  nothing  more  than 
humbly  to  co-operate  with  a  virtuous  and 
„«nlightened  monarch,  in  bauishing  vice  and 
rAaltery,  encouraging  sincerity  and  virtue, 
instructing  the  people,  and  ameliorating 
,, their  condition.  "When  all  fulfilled  their 
.duties,"  he  observed,  "  ihcre  would  be  no 
,  need  of  warriors  to  compel,  nor  rhetori- 
cians to  persuade,  men  to  virtue;  so  that 
_  the  valor  of  Taze-lco  and  the  eloquence  of 
'  Tsze-kung  would  be  equally  euperfiuons." 
"You  are  a  wiie  man,"  said  Confucius. 
"Bm  which  is  tbe  preferable  scbemeVask- 
.edthe  impatient  Tsze-loo.  "If  what  has  been 
suggested  by  Yan-hwuv,"  replied  the  phi- 
,  lotophet  coJlly,  "could  be  accomplished, 
inkind  would  retrieve  and  perpetuate 
^' their  happiness,  without  loss  of  blood,  ex- 
penditure of  property,  or  waste  of  time  in 
elaborate  discourses." 

It  was  his  practice,  in  this  manner,  to 
make  bis  disciples  and  pupils  think  for 
lb«msclves,  and  discover  the  truth  by  their 
own  efforts,  rather  than  lean  upon  his  nu 
tfaority.  "I  teach  you  nothing,"  he  ofter 
Mpvntcd,  "  but  what  you  might  learn  your 
•w*es,  if  you  made  a  proper  use  of  youi 
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faculties.  What  can  be  more  simple  and 
natural  than  the  principles  of  that  moral 
code,  the  maxims  of  which  I  inculcate  1 
All  I  tell  you,  our  ancient  sages  have  prac- 
tised before  us,  in  the  remotest  times, 
namely,  the  observance  of  the  three  funda- 
mental laws  of  relation,  between  sovereign 
and  subject,  father  and  child,  husband  and 
wife  !  and  the  five  capital  virtues  ;  namely, 
universal  charity,  impartial  justice,  con- 
formity to  ceremonies  and  established 
usages,  rectitude  of  heart  and  mind,  and 
pure  sincerity.''  This  is  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  moral  system  of  Confu- 

The  enlarged  and  liberal  notions  upon 
which  the  political  doctrines  of  Confucius 
were  built,  are  demonstrated  by  an  occur- 
rence which  look  place  at  this  epoch. 
Teen-chan,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Tge 
slate,  not  content  with  the  plenitude  of 
sovereign  power,  was  ambitious  of  the 
name  of  king.  He  was  withheld  from  de- 
throning his  master  by  fear  of  hostility 
from  Loo,  and  resolved,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  to  attack  this  slate.  Confucius, 
aware  that  the  storm  was  about  to  burst 
upon  his  country,  was  lamenting  to  his  dis- 
ciples that  no  one  had  talents  and  courage 
to  divert  the  blow}  when  Tsze-kung  of- 
fered to  essay  this  arduous  service.  Th« 
philosopher  desired  him  to  lose  no  time. 
Tsze-kung  promptly  visited  in  secret  the 
grandees  and  dependents  of  the  Tse  state, 
fhom  he  incited  against  tbe  treacherous 
ninister  by  representing  that  it  was  aa 
nuch  their  interest  as  their  duty  to  suc- 
or  their  king,  since  they  would  in  the  end 
■ecome  the  victims  of  Teen-chan's  am- 
ition.  These  suggestions  had  due  weight ; 
he  nobles  of  Tse  feagued  together  against 
he  minister ;  the  kin:dom  was  racked 
viih  internal  disseniions,  which  invited 
Hacks  from  without ;  Teen-chan's  project 
vas  effectually  crushed,  and  Tsze-kung  re- 
turned to  his  master  with  the  exultation  of 
one  who  thought  he  had  deserved  well  of 
his  country.  Confucius,  conformably  to 
his  habit,  said  nothing  which  directly  ap- 
proved or  condemnea  his  measures;  he 
simply  observed:  "The  troubles  which 
now  agitate  Tae  are  the  salvation  of  Lno. 
In  like  manner,  if  an  emissary  from  Tsin 
were  to  stir  up  disorders  in  Woo,  the  king- 
dom of  Yufi  would  reap  the  advantage. 
Your  eloquence  has  succeeded,  but  beyond 
my  views,  I  looked  only  lo  tbe  safety  of 
my  own  country.  To  say  and  to  do  too 
much,  proves  often  a  source  of  unforeseen 
and  irremediable  calamity.  Ponder  upon 
this." 
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Ting-kung,  king  of  Loo,  could  not  con- 
tinue blind  to  the  advantage  he  sacrificed 
by  losing  the  benefit  ofConfucius's  services 
in  the  state.     He  accordingly  ofl^ered  him 
(b.  c.  505)  the  post  of  "  governor  of  the 
people"  (chief  municipal  magistrate)  in  the 
capital,  which  the  philosopher  accepted. 
His  first  object  in  this  high  office  was  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  his  inferiors  by  kind- 
ness and   courtesy.     He  conversed   with 
them  often,  treated  them  as  his  equals,  and 
appeared  even  to  consult  their  opinions. 
The  fruit  of  this  policy  was,  that  all  his 
edicts  were  heartily  carried  into  execution. 
It  IS  said  that,  in  three  months,  the  change 
in  public  morals  was  so  visible,  that  the 
kin  X  could  not  suppress  his  astonishment. 
Confucius  extended  his  Rolicitude  to  the 
peasantry,  and  by  introducing  a  system  of 
classifying  soils,  he  was  enabled  not  only 
to  adjust  the  imposts  upon  a  fairer  basis, 
but  to  give  a  more  profitable  direction  to 
the  labor  of  the  cultivators  of  the  land. 
Abuses  he  corrected   without  tumult  or 
violence,  so  that  he  met  with  little  or  no 
opposition  in  any  of  his  reforms,  which  in- 
variably bore  the  unobjectionable  character 
of  a  return  to  ancient  rules  and  customs 
His   own   example   exhibited   a  model  of 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  obedience  to 
the  laws.     When  he  paid  his  respects  to 
the  king,  his  countenance  and  deportment 
denoted  modesty,  humility,  and  even  ven- 
eration.    It  is  recorded  that,  before  he  en- 
tered the  audience-chamber,  he  moulded 
his  features  into  an  expression  of  gravity, 
arranged  his  dress  with  care,  bent  his  body 
a  little,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and, 
with  his  hands   upon  his  breast,  walked 
slowly  to  the  place  assigned  him. 

This  studied  carriage  some  of  his  disci- 
ples naturally  thought  savored  of  aflfec- 
tation  ;  and  they  remarked  to  him  that, 
thou&rh  he  laid  much  stress  upon  decency 
of  mien  and  exterior,  yet  he  had  also  cau- 
tioned them  against  affectation;  *'And  is 
not  your  behavior,"  said  they,  "  when  you 
approach  the  palace,  tinctured  with  that 
very  quality  you  condemn  1  You  tell  us, 
too,  that  we  must  not  exceed  ihe  just  mean^ 
even  in  what  is  good."  "  I  acknowledge," 
replied  the  philosopher,  ^'that  a  wise  man 
should  despise  affectation,  and  in  all  things 
hold  the  just  mean  ;  but  I  deny  that,  in  the 
matter  in  question,  I  am  guilty  of  affec- 
tation o.r  excess.  We  are  bound  above  all 
things  to  honor  and  reverence  heaven ;  and 
there  eaD  be  no  excess  in  the  measure  of 
respect  we  pay  to  those  who  are  repre- 
aentativea  of  heaven.  The  mode  of  testify- 
ing respect  diflfers  in  difiereot  iodividuais. 


My  character  and  habits  concur  with  the 
object  I  have  in  view,  in  impelling  me  to 
act  as  I  do;  fori  am  resolved  to  purge  the 
palace  of  the  lazy  and  licentious  crew  that 
infest  it.  All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me; 
every  action  of  mine  is  criticised  ;  and  it 
is  essential  that  I  should  set  an  exomple  of 
unlimited  respect  to  the  sovereign,  which 
others  may  not  scruple  to  follow." 

The  king  of  Loo,  convinced  of  the  solid 
services,  and  of  the  splendid  talents,  of 
Confucius,  summoned  him  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  ofifered  him  the  post  of  Sze- 
kaoUy  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
magistracy,  civil  and  criminal,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  with  authority  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  king  himself.  Confucius 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  accepted  the 
charge,  on  one  condition ; — he  frankly  told 
the  king,  that  one  of  his  chief  ministers^ 
(ta-foo)^  by  his  rapine,  corruption,  and 
vices,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  evils 
which  afflicted  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  he 
must  commence  his  new  ofiice  by  bringing 
this  man  to  punishment,  as  a  penalty  due  to 
his  crimes  and  an  example  to  others.  The 
king  warned  the  philosopher  that  this  in- 
dividual had  many  friends,  who  might  em- 
barrass the  government ;  but  Confucius 
shrewdly  observed,  that  such  a  person 
inight  have  adherents,  who  would,  hon- 
ever,  readily  desert  him,  but  could  have  no 
friends.  In  short,  within  seven  days  after 
he  had  entered  upon  his  functions,  the 
minister  was  tried,  convicted,  and  con- 
demned by  Confucius  himself  to  be  be 
headed  with  the  sword  deposited  in  the 
Hall  of  Ancestors.  All  men,  good  and  bid, 
even  the  philosopher's  followers,  were 
struck  with  amazement  at  this  prompt  snd 
terrible  act  of  severity.  One  of  his  disci- 
ples taxed  him  with  precipitation,  remarking 
that  some  method  might  have  been  devised 
to  save  a  man  of  the  minister* :<  rank  from 
so  ignominious  a  fate,  ^nd  to  preserve  to 
the  country  the  benefit  of  his  great  talent* 
and  experience.  Confucijs  arkn«>wledged 
the  splendid  qualities  of  th^  minister;  but 
observed  that  there  were  five  classes  of 
crimes  which  did  not  deserve  pardon.  The 
first  were  those  meditated  in  secret,  snd 
perpetrated  under  the  mask  of  virtue.  The 
second  consisted  of  incorrigibility,  proved 
in  grave  matters,  which  involved  ihe  gen* 

♦  TV1-/O0  wastbe  title  of  ihe  two  chief  miniMfr^iD 
ihc  peiiy  kingdoms  under  ihe  Chuw  dynaMy,  narodj 
Shang-ia-foo,  and  Hea-ta-roo,  or  tiigher  i.nd  U'Wvt 
ta-fuo.  This  title  must  be  disiingui.shrd  fium  il>at 
of  iae-/oo,  "great  instn:cior,"  the  secooii  ol  tfc« 
San-kung,  or  three  chief  miniMeis  of  the  iiuperi^I 
court,  to  whom  refereoce  is  ailerwkrd»  made  bf 
Coafucios. 
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il  goDi)  of  society.  The  third  were  ca- 
iumnious  falsehoods,  clothed  in  ihc  frarb  of 
tiuth,  in  concerns  of  importance  afleciing 
the  >nss3  of  Tiiatikind.  The  fourth  unpar- 
[donabio  ofTence  was  vengeance  cruelly  in- 
flieled,  the  result  of  haired  long  cloaked 
under  the  semblance  of  friendship.  The 
last  was  the  uttering  contradictory  siate- 
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lirected  that  ihe  corpse  should  be  publicly 
lipoaed  for  three  days.  This  wholesome 
Siample  was  attended  withsniutnry  results, 
ind  it  proves  that  the  habitual  tenderness 
)f  ihe  philosopher  was  not  the  fruit  of 
veakness  or  timidity.  The  right-minded 
Kiri  of  the  court  applauded  his  firmness 
tad  justice,  and  the  people  saw  that  (hey 
iould  confidently  look  to  him  as  their  fear- 
CM  protector  against  oppression,  A  harm- 
tea  satire,  ridiculing  the  dress  of  Confu- 
ius,  was  all  the  opposition  he  experienced 
rom  the  minister's  partisans  ;  and  even 
llie  writer  of  the  satire,  in  the  end,  be- 
teame  one  of  the  waruicst  encomiasts  of 

His   disciples,    however,    thought    they 
tw,  in  the  act  and  in  the  mode  of  execui- 
ig  it,  a  formal  violation  of  ancient  rules. 
The  early  monarclis,  they  argued,  enacted 
that  those  who   held  llie    rank  of  lae-foo 
mere  not  subject  to  the  same  penal  law  as 
linnls.     The  ancient  regulations 
that    these    high    function 'ries 
^ould  not  undergo  capital  punishment  at 
(be  hand  of  the  public  executioner;  that 
ufficieni  that  their  crimes  be  made 
ipntent  to  them,  that  they  be  made  eensi- 
if  their  degradation,  and  their  punish 
Dent  may  be  left  to  themselves."     In  re- 
tly,  Confucius  gave  the  following    expo- 
ilion  of  the  ancient  law,  so  characteristic 
rf  A  simple  and   virtuous  age,  which  de- 
relopes  some  singular  traits  of  the  criminal 
lOde  of  early  China.     "  This  laxv,"  he  ob- 
lerved,    "does  not  exempt  from    punish- 
nenl  those  tatfoo  who   commit  offences 
itiniehable  in  other  men  ;  it  presumes,  in- 
deed, that  individuals,   who  are  intrusted 
ith  the   correction    of    others,   will    not 
erit  the  penalty  they  inflict  upon  male 
ctors;  but,  should  they  have  the  misfor- 
lune  to  do  so,  it  provides  that  their  mode 
of  punishment  shall  not  degrade  their  rank 
office.    It  was  the  aim  and  spirit  of  ibe 


ancient  law  to  save  the  dignity  even  of  tbe 
criminal)  hence  it  does  oot  speak  indis- 
tinct terms  of  crimes  committed  by  a  lae- 
foo,  but  employs  n  sort  of  allegory.  Thus, 
flagrant  debauchery,  on  the  part  of  such  a 

is  veiled  under  this  decent  figure  :  c 
and  utensils  UMil  in  saa'ifices  are  in  a  fiUhy 
and  improper  condition  ;  or,  (he  clalfis  in 
the  place  of  sacrifice  are  lorn  and  stained. 
Even  where  the  faults  are  more  directly 
adverted  to,  the  terms  are  moderated. 
Thus,  instibordinalioti  and  cabals  against 
the  government,  in  a  minister,  are  mi  dly 
characterized  a%  not  fvljil ling  with  exacti- 
tude Che  duties  of  a  public  functionary;  ihe 
infringement  of  any  known  law  or  custom, 
is  said  to  be  conducting  himself  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  Ureal  officers  were 
nevertheless  punished  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  their  o&ences ;  they  pro- 
nounced their  own  sentence,  when  their 
crimes  were  established,  and  became  their 
own  executioners.  A  taefao,  convinced  of 
his  culpability,  cited  himself  before  judges 
named  by  the  sovereign,  was  his  own  ac- 
cuser, sentenced  himself,  and  applied  for 
permission  to  die.  The  judges,  after  exhort- 
ing him  to  humility  and  repentance,  pro- 
ceeded to  lake  the  commands  of  the  king. 
On  their  return,  the  culprit,  dressed  in 
mourning,  his  head  covered  with  a  white 
cap,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  tribunal, 
bearing  the  sword  of  execution  in  his  hands. 
Falling  on  his  knees,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  north,  he  awaited  the  result 
of  his  application.  "  Our  master,"  one  of 
the  judges  would  say,  "has  graciously 
your  request:  do  what  you 
"  The  criminal  then  slew 
rd.  In  time,  how* 
committed  offences 
too  openly  to  admit  of  these  discreet  dis- 
guises being  observed.  The  peopto  wera 
not  only  the  victims  but  the  witnesses  of 
iheir  guilt.  The  simplicity  of  ancient  re- 
gulations gave  way  to  the  demands  of  pub- 
lic justice  and  the  very  spirit  of  the  ancient 
law,  which  would  be  violated  by  a  slavish  ad- 
herence to  its  loiter.  Shaou-chang-maou 
was  guilty,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  of  the 
live  unpardonable  crimes;  and  by  subject- 
ing him  to  this  public  and  ignominious 
fate,  1  have  repaired,  in  some  sort,  ihemif- 
chievouB  cITecis  of  his  evil  example,  by 
showing  that  no  rank  or  atalioD,  bow«Ter 
high,  aflords  impunity  to  crime.  Id  making 
Shaou's  life  the  sole  expiation  of  his  deep 
^uilt,  1  have  been,  perhaps,  too  lenient, 
The  law  has  prescribed  for  rebellion  against 
heaven    and  earth,  extermination  to  the 
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ielf  with  the 
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fifth  generation ;  to  the  foartb,for  resistance 
to  superiors  and  magistrates;  to  the  third, 
for  frequent  crimes  against  the  natural  law; 
to  the  second,  for  abolition  of  the  worship 
of  the  shin  and  hcei  (spirits) ;  and  for  mar. 
der,  or  the  prccurini^  the  death  of  another 
unjustly,  death  without  mercy." 

The  administration  of  Confucius  (for  the 
title  of  his  office,  ta-sze-kaou, "  great  arbiter 
of  affairs,''  implies  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  administrative  government),  gave  a 
new  complexion  to  public  morals.  The 
grandees  desisted  from  cabals,  and  attend- 
ed to  their  official  duties ;  crimes  became 
every  day  more  rare,  and  the  complaints  of 
the  people  insensibly  subsided.  All  his 
reforms  were  based  upon  ancient  institu- 
tions,  which  silenced  cavil.  His  public  de- 
portment was  so  full  of  suavity,  that  none 
were  offi^nded ;  and  his  judgmenu  were  so 
sound,  that  those  who  suffered  from  his 
arbitration  never  sought  to  know  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  it  was  founded.  His  re- 
gulations are  said  to  have  become  a  dead 
fetter,  because  the  increasing  order  and 
obedience  of  the  people  soon  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  invoke  them.  At  his  levees, 
when  he  received  the  inferior  ministers  and 
grandees,  he  displayed  a  cheerfulness  of 
manner,  a  vivacity  of  discourse,  and  even  a 
tone  of  voice,  totally  different  from  his 
ordinary  character,  being  reputed  the  grav- 
est man  in  the  kingdom.  Tsze-loo,  his 
disciple,  reminding  him  that  one  of  his 
maxims  was,  that  the  wise  man  should  be 
always  the  same,  neither  depressed  at  dis- 
asters nor  rejoicing  in  prosperity,  insinuat- 
ed that,  in  the  good  humor  be  evinced  now 
that  he  was  a  great  minister,  there  was 
some  conflict  between  his  doctrines  and 
his  practice.  Confucius,  however,  remark- 
ed that  the  just  medium  he  inculcated  in 
human  affairs  was  between  pride  and  arro- 
gance, on  the  one  hand,  and  pusillanimity 
and  ('espair,  on  the  other ;  that  the  votary 
of  wisdom  should  maintain  a  tranquil  equi- 
librium  of  soul,  whatever  might  be  the 
events  of  life,  convinced  that  what  are 
called  happiness  and  misery  are  not  within 
the  control  of  those  who  are  their  patients, 
and  that  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours,  often  transported  us  from  the  gulf 
of  misfortune  to  the  pinnacle  of  felicity. 
Provided  our  outward  signs  of  grief  or 
satisfaction  are  not  real  emotions  of  exulta- 
tion or  sorrow,  produced  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  happen  to  be  placed, 
there  is  nothing  censurable  in  their  exhibi- 
tion ;  and,  although  superficial  observers 
might  imagine  that  his  behavior  resulted 
from  gratined  ambitioD,  if  they  could  read 


his  heart,  they  would  discern  a  severe 
struggle  between  his  own  inclination  for 
privacy  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country. 
^I  have  formed  the  design,"  he  added,  ^^of 
reformingall  the  various  branches  of  gorern- 
ment,  hy  the  co-operation  of  the  respective 
functionaries  of  the  state,  to  effect  which  I 
must  possess  their  confidence  and  good- 
will. If  I  were  to  appear  to  them  in  the 
repulsive  garb  of  an  austere  sage,  I  should 
disgust  them  ;  they  would  regard  me  as 
hiding  pride  under  the  mask  of  modesty; 
I  should  be  met  by  hypocrisy  on  their  part, 
and  all  my  plans  would  be  trarened  and 
defeated.'^ 

The  attention  of  Confucius  was  not  con- 
fined  to  home  policy.  He  demanded  from 
the  kmg  of  Tse  (b.  c.  496)  the  restitotioa 
of  three  frontier  towns,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  the  state  of  Loo.  To  adjust 
this  affair,  an  interview  between  the  kings 
was  proposed  by  the  minister  of  Tse,  to 
which  the  king  of  Loo  consented.  Confu- 
cius, suspecting  some  treachery,  insisted 
that  the  king  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
military  force,  including  some  hundreds  of 
armed  chariots,  which  encamped  at  a  diort 
distance  from  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
interview  of  the  two  princes  was  conducted 
with  great  splendor  and  magnificence.  The 
tent,  which  resembled  a  palace,  contained 
two  thrones,  with  steps  for  the  ministers  and 
grandees  of  each  court.  The  king  of  Loo 
sat  on  the  left  (the  place  of  honor),  because 
he  was  descended  from  Chow-kung,  the 
brother  of  Woo-wnng,  whereas  the  state  of 
Tse  was  founded  by  Tae-kung,  the  tutor  of 
the  emperor  Woo.  These  niceties  of  eti- 
quette were  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Confucius.  He  observed,  however,  that  the 
troops  of  Tse  were  augmenting  in  numbers, 
upon  which  he  brought  those  of  Loo  nearer, 
and  stationed  a  party  close  at  hand.  These 
precautions  were  not  superfluous :  it  ap- 
peared that  one  of  the  ministers  of  Tse  had 
concerted  a  stratagem,  to  get  the  king  of 
Loo  into  their  pow^r,  and  compel  him  to 
submit  to  their  terms.  In  furtherance  of 
this  scheme,  a  set  of  barbarous  dancers, 
called  Lae-e,  were  introduced  hy  the  king 
of  Tse,  to  entertain  his  royal  brother.  They 
rushed  in,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred, 
waving  strange  flags,  and  armed  with 
swords  and  pikes,  which  they  clashed  in  i 
frenzied  manner,  making  a  wild  uproar  with 
drums  and  other  discordant  instruments. 
Before  the  crisis  took  place,  Confucius,  ia- 
digitant  at  such  an  exhibition,  approached 
the  kings,  observing,  *'  Tour  majesties  have 
not  come  hither  to  he  spectaf  era  of  sack  t 
scene  as  this,  but  to  contliidc  «  treaty  of 
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amity.  You  are  both  Chinese ;  why  do  you 
not  have  national  dances  and  music  %  Cora- 
maud  these  indecent  and  barbarous  mum- 
mers to  retire  ;  their  tumultuous  conduct  is 
suspicious."  This  requisition  could  not  be 
resisted,  and  the  scheme  consequently  fail- 
ed. The  treacherous  minister  then  brought 
forward  a  company  of  Chinese  comedians, 
whom  he  had  tutored  for  bis  purpose,  who 
played  a  piece  representing  the  debauche- 
Eits  of  a  certain  queen  of  Loa  His  aim 
was  to  fascinate  the  king  of  Loo  by  their 
voluptuous  language  and  gestures.  Confu- 
cius, interrupting  the  play,  sternly  address- 
ed the  king  of  Tse  thus :  ^*  You  have  de- 
clared you  regard  the  king  my  master  as  a 
brother ;  whoever,  therefore,  insults  one 
insults  both.  Our  troops  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  at  your  service,  and  I  will  give 
them  orders  to  avenge  the  affront  just  of- 
fered to  you."  Then,  with  a  loud  voice, 
be  called  the  party  he  bad  placed  near,  to 
whom  he  said,  pointing  to  the  actors, 
*^  These  wretches  have  dared  to  offer  an 
outrageous  insult  to  their  majesties  ^  put 
them  to  death."  The  order  was  instantly 
obeyed.  The  king  of  Tse  and  his  ministers 
were  in  the  utmost  perturbation,  and,  be- 
fore they  recovered  from  it,  Confucius  had 
prevailed  upon  the  king  of  Loo  to  retire  to 
the  army.  The  king  of  Tse  thought  it  ne- 
eessary  to  make  a  public  apology  to  his 
Toyal  brother,  and  the  towns  were  restored. 

The  authority  and  influence,  which  Con- 
fucius bad  now  established,  enabled  him  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  three  ta^foo^  or 
great  officers  of  state,  who  had  become 
formidable  to  the  prince,  and  could  there- 
fore tyrannize  over  the  people.  Like  the 
Tassals  of  the  empire,  they  had  rendered 
themselves  almost  independent  in  their 
•states,  a  few  having  actually  built  for- 
tresses, a  stretch  of  presumption  which, 
Confucius  remarked,  was  little  short  of 
open  rebellion.  The  king  readily  gave  his 
consent  to  a  measure  which  tended  to  re- 
store the  legitimate  rights  of  the  crown, 
ond  Confucius,  availing  himself  of  a  law 
which  prescribed  the  height  of  city-walls 
mad  the  nature  of  defences,  despatched  his 
military  disciple,  Tze-loo,  whom  he  had  in- 
troduced into  public  employment,  with  di- 
rections to  cut  down  the  walls  to  the  legal 
height,  and  to  destroy  the  towers  of  these 
ta-foo.  He,  moreover,  restrained  the  powers 
of  the  other  ministers  within  the  exact 
bounds  assigned  by  law. 

Amongst  the  many  anecdotes  related  of 
the  manner  in  which  Confucius  dealt  with 
abuses  and  malpractices,  his  treatment  of  a 
monopolist  deserves  mention.    A  wealthy 


citizen  had  contrived  to  secure  to  himself 
the  exclusive  sale  of  meat.  His  vast  capital 
enabled  him  to  pay  ready  money,  and  even 
to  make  ad  vance8,to  the  needy  owners  of  cat- 
tle ;  he  became  by  degrees  the  proprietor 
of  all  the  pasturages  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city;  he  bought  cheaply  but  he  sold  dear. 
The  ordinary  food  of  tne  people  of  Loo, 
and  of  China  in  general,  consisted  of  boiled 
rice,  .seasoned  with  salt  herbs  ;  yet  some- 
times even  the  inferior  classes  gave  feasts 
and  entertainments,  at  which  animal  food 
was  indispensable.  The  monopolist  thus 
exacted  a  tax  from  every  individual  in  the 
city,  and  his  revenue  was  consequently 
enormous,  Confucius  sent  for  this  indivi- 
dual, and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
knew  the  source  of  his  unjust  gains,  for 
which  he  richly  merited  public  punishment; 
but  he  made  this  equitable  proposal  to  him : 
^'  Restore,"  said  he,  '^  to  the  public  what 
you  have  stolen  from  the  public.  I  will 
put  you  in  a  way  to  do  this  without  incur- 
ring disgrace.  Reserve  so  much  only  of 
your  property  as  will  suffice  to  support  you 
in  ease  and  respectability,  and  place  the 
residue  at  my  disposal  for  the  purposes  of 
the  state.  Make  no  attempt  to  justify  your- 
self, or  to  change  my  purpose :  it  will  be 
vain.  I  give  you  a  few  days  to  think  of  the 
matter."  The  monopolist,  who  believed 
he  had  secured  impunity  by  the  bribes  he 
had  distributed  amongst  the  magistrates, 
found  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  was 
neither  to  be  corrupted,  duped,  nor  intimi- 
dated ;  he  accordingly  closed  with  thepr  o- 
posal. 

In  the  course  of  his  judicial  duties,  he 
held  public  audiences  of  the  supreme  courts 
at  which  causes  were  summarily  adjudged 
in  the  presence  of  the  people.  Upon  one 
of  these  occasions,  a  father  accused  his  son 
of  a  flagrant  breach  of  filial  duty,  and  in- 
voked the  full  penalty  of  the  law  upon  him. 
Confucius,  to  the  surprise  of  the  court  and 
audience,  instead  of  condemning  the  sou, 
committed  both  father  and  son  to  prison 
for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  this  space, 
he  summoned  them  before  him,  and  asked 
the  father  of  what  he  accused  his  son.  The 
parent  quickly  exclaimed,  *'He  is  inno- 
cent; if  either  of  us  be  guilty,  it  is  I,  who 
accused  my  son  in  anger  I"  *'  I  thought 
so,"  observed  Confucius  calmly  ;  ''go,  and 
train  your  son  in  his  duty ;  and,  younjg 
man,  remember,  that  filial  piety  is  the  basis 
of  all  moral  obligations.  This  decision 
provoked  miich  discussion :  Ee-son,  a 
minister,  and  one  of  the  philosopher's  dis- 
ciples, asked  why  he,  who  held  that  the 
wnole  fabric  of  government  rested  upon 
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llin  ilfif'frltin  of  Hliiil  pifly,  imrl  who  iiplirlil 
llin  fiiH'iriif  ititi villi,  lliMt  II  iliMihi*ili(!iit  Noii 
flniiiii vi'fl  ilniiili,  hImhiIiI  fiiprii'iouHly  ovffr- 
liHili  mirli  nil  nnrtii'ti  (  llin  niifiwiT  wnn  ir- 
rti|iii|(iil)lis  *'  My  ititniliiiti  wiifi/*  naiil 
('iHlhiriiiB,  **  tliiil  lliirn  rlimNm  of  prrHOiiH 
iiiI|j1iI  ilpiliM'fi  priH'liriil  IrHMiiiiM  frdiii  lliiU 
iMimi  \  iiiiini<ly,  rtiililrrii  wlio  liiilnl  in  rc*- 
»piM't  lowitnU  ilinr  piirriitu,  piimitH  who 
iiii|!hM'l«Ml  lhi«  rilnniliuii  iif  thoNO  lo  whom 
lhi*y  hull  p.iviMi  Itirlh.  iiml,  litNtly,  prrNonn 
lllUiiM  Jiidit'tiil  ptihtN,  \\\u\  ini^*ht  prrocivc* 
llio  ilini^M^r  it\'  priMMpiliUr  jti(l)«iiiriiift  on  nc- 
oiihiilldim  tlirtiiliMt  hy  pi)r«Nion.  Iliid  I  noted 
iipnii  I  ho  hiihiy  rlutr^to  (»l'iiii  irriinUMi  piiriMit, 
I  aluMiM  l\n\o  iMUii'«hoit  (ho  mm  wnui^fiilly, 
(inil  nluivoil  huhor  inul  I'liniilv  in  niiitory. 
\  \\\^\\\\  \«ho  ohii^liM'M  iniliNoriminntoly  nil 


nonrce,  nrc  themselves  the  source  of  sac- 
v.vr.tWnQ  generatione.  The  first  duty  of 
mniikind  ih,  (Qfratitude  to  heaven;  the 
Nccond,  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  we 
uprunfr*  It  was  to  inculcate,  at  the  same 
time*,  this  double  obligation,  that  Fuh-he 
fNtiiblihhed  the  rites  in  honor  of  heaven 
find  of  ancestors,  requiring  that,  imme- 
diately after  sacrificing  to  the  Shang-te, 
hom.igo  should  be  rendered  to  our  pro- 
ffcnitors.  But  as  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  visible  by  the  bodily  organs,  he 
sought  emblems  of  them  in  the  material 
heavens.*  The  Shang-tc  is  represeoied 
under  the  general  emblem  of  the  vi»Tb:e 
tirmnment,  as  well  as  under  the  parties^ 
symbols  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  ihe 
earth,  because  by  their  means  we  cj^j 


wlui  nppenr  lo  luive  violt\l«*d  the  law,  i»  not  j  the  gifts  of  the  Shang-te.  The  sun  is  t» 
loBM  eiuol  Ihun  n  |«oheiiil  who  nhould  put  j  source  of  life  and  light;  the  moon  L!.x:- 
lo  ili«i  hwovd  nil  tlio  iiihtkbiiaiitH  of  a  town  ,  nates  the  world  by  night.  By  ob^^rr-fi;; 
he  hii«  t«)keu  hv  n^t^Auli.  The  otleuees  of  ihe  course  of  these  luminaries,  miajui 
the  \uUMi\»r  ola^^e^^  ore  I't'^eii  the  rcNull  of  are  enabled  to  di8tin£v^uish  times  ari  «eft- 
i^«uoi,nio\\  i\\\s\  lrtck»  tliorefore*  the  main  *ons.  The  ancients,  with  the  v;etr  ccmii- 
\))^)«^llela  *»f  \\\'\\x*  To  |nMUNh  such  i»f-  necting  the  act  with  its  object,  w"*--s  -ne^ 
IVikUm*  ii»toiou^l\  i^  \sji  ivalcnt  to  con-  e*tablisthe.l  the  practice  of  sacr:fvr-?r 'J  "36 
dcioi'n»»»  lite  MMiocoMl.  ,V  Mnct  execution  Shanj:-:e*  fixed  the  duv  of  the  "^  :;;:':ir*ai- 
et  the  ^Aw*  %1-oiild  ta'*  opon  the  ijreat  and  *iice,  because  the  s-jn.  after  har.-x 
(ho«o  u\  iiiU»*»  ii\»  wVo^e  j;iMU\  e\*nv*l''*  thrxMij^h  the  twelve  palaces  as*  .ri-fi  : 
i«  isv»'  vu»w  i»  *d  ^v*'»»  i".i:'  «*»  i:<»:;uct  their  rt*niU'  bv  the  Shan^-:e  a*  ::*  mj-z-ij^  -T*i- 
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Shang-tn  is  the  direct  and  chief  object  of 
our  veneration."* 

A  more  rntional  exposition  of  nalaral 
theology,  and  ooe  more  repugnant  to  the 
notion  of  nthelam,  which  is  vulgarly  im- 
puted to  the  Confucian  school,  it  is  hardly 
fiossible  to  expect  from  an  individual  who 
ived  two  thonsand  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  who  had  had  no  intercourse  with 
other  civilized  natiooa. 


DPON  THE  DSE  OF  ORIENTAL  IMAGES  I« 
POETRY. 


If  there  ia  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land, 
is  tbe  eloquent  remark  of  the  poet  Young,  in 
one  of  his  neglected  proac-trenliecB,  ne  musl, 
like  the  brethren  o\  Joseph,  travel  into  a  distant 
eounuy  fiir  food;  we  muil  visit  the  rich  and 
remote  ancients.  A  great  geniiis,  however,  he 
thioki,  may  live  at  home.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Shakspenre — and  he  travelled  for  his 
plat*, — we  do  not  find  that  genius  has  ever  lived 
at  home  with  any  advantage.  It  has  wandered 
alonj;  the  ehoru  of  Time,  and  diligently  collect- 
ed the  costly  friiBmenlB  which  the  tide  of  years 
tolls  in.  Homer's  is  the  only  lamp  whose  mys 
terious  lustre  we  are  incompetent  lo  explain  ; 
and  Criticism,  which  was  first  conducted  over 
the  wave 

By  the  clenr  light  of  the  Msonisn  stni, 

ia  unable  to  ascertain  even  the  age  in  which  it 
rose. 

If  genius  travels,  however,  it  always  returns 
(o  its  birth-place;  If  it  is  led  onward  hy  Hope, 
it  is  brought  hack  by  Memory.  The  Iliad  was 
a  national  story;  so  Wiis  the  jEneid;  so  was 
tkeLutiad;  to,  in  a  certain  sense,  were  ihe 
romance  of  Ariosto  and  the  solemn  visions  of 
Dante.  The  poem  of  Milton  wns  not  so  much 
nationai,  RB  wiivntai ;  not  eo  much  addressed 
to  one  people,  as  to  the  world.  But  it  is  occa- 
aionnlly  felt,  in  rending  liis  wonderful  works, 
that  he  travelled  loo  far ;  that  he  lived  too  long 
among  those  "  remote  and  ricii  ancients ;"  and 
that,  in  listening  to 

Their  golden  Uampel  of  elernsl  praise, 

he  forgot  sometimes  the  simple  music  of  his  nn- 
tive  land. 

Humboldt  observed,  near  Atures,  some  old 
trees,  decorated  with  every  color  and  blossom ; 
Ihe  yellow  canisUria ;  the  blue- flowered  tn'ffno- 
nia  ;  but  close  by  their  side  grew  mosses  pre- 
cisely reseinbliiig  those  of  Europe.    If  ihecom- 


i  or  OHIBEITAL  IHAOEa  IN  fOETST. 


pariaon  be  allowed,  I  might  apply  it  to  illustrate 
the  imagery  of  a  poem.  The  flowers  of  fancy 
may  be  Drought  from  foreiitn  lands — from  Ita- 
lian gardens,  or  Eastern  valleys — but  we  must 
find  ihem  in  connection  with  the  Bowers  of  our 
own  fields,  and  the  trees  of  our  own  woods. 
There  should  be  a  home-feeling  in  the  picture. 
An  English  cottage  ought  to  glimmer  through 
an  Eastern  grove ;  and  a  greco  churchyard, 
with  its  hillocks  and  monitory  rhymes,  may 
ich  the  heart  through  the  myrtles  of  Ailica, 
the  walks  of  Vallembroaa.  Milton,  with  con- 
dummale  skill,  has  shed  a  domestic  interest  over 
his  happy  Garden,  And  so  it  should  always  be ; 
even  in  the  Elysium  of  poetical  fancy,  we  must 
recognise  our  own  sun,  and  our  own  stars : 


itrki 


*  Failier  i 
imiMKe.  Iliat  "  ih«  slprefwion*  Tgrn  and  Shang- 
are  ofien  (ynnnyinnni.  enil  aennts  ilia  Being  whi' 
is  above  nil  {  nn.l  ihnt  ilis  word  Tim  ia  bI«o  ninl 
In  a  Kiue  purely  maistiBl,  signirjring  only  'llir 
tkx:  '• 


This  is  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of  Gray, 
who,  with  less  fancy  and  less  splendor  than  Col- 
lins, hue  won  for  himself  a  more  abiding  home 
the  hearts  of  the  many,  though  he  may  not  in 
hiith  a  degree  awaken  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miratiaii  of  the  few- 
Pliny*  mentions  a.  Latin  tragic  writer,  who 
always  terminated  anv  friendly  dispute  upon  a 
passage  in  his  plays,  tiy  exclaiming,  "  I  appeal 
to  the  people."  The  Greek  sculptors  and  paint- 
ers, not  only  exhibited  their  productions,  but 
altered  them  in  accordance  with  the  public  crit- 
icism. It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a 
few  examples  of  thie  feeling  in  later  times.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  said  to  a  sculptor,  who  wns  anx- 
ious 10  let  in  a  favorable  light  upon  tiis  per- 
formance, "  Do  not  trouble  yourself  unnecessa- 
rily ;  the  light  of  the  publio  square  will  best  put 
its  merits  to  the  test.''  There  is  an  anecdote, 
not  dissimilar,  told  ofAnnibal  Caracci.  Having 
observed  that  a  picture  by  Domenichino — the 
flagellaiion  of  St.  Andrew — powerfully  affected 
nn  old  woman,  who  gazed  with  apparent  indif- 
ference upon  a  martyrdom  by  Guido — Caracci 
immediately  awarded  the  palm  to  the  former. 
The  great  composer  Handel  informed  Lady 
Lu  xborou  gh,— Shenstone'spleasant  correspo  nd- 
ent — that  Ihe  hints  of  his  verv  be:>t  songs  had 
been  suggested  by  the  sounds  of  London  cries 
in  the  Mreet.^  Undoubtedly,  there  is  in  every 
hosom  a  lively  sympathy  with  familiar  objectc. 
Price!  mentions  a  picture  by  Nicholas  Poussin, 
in  the  Orleans  collection — the  infant  Moses  ez- 
poBcd  on  the  Nile.  The  figures  are  painted  with 
extraordinary  beauty  ana  force;  the  face  of  the 
mother,  averted  in  agony ;  the  departing  father 
clasping  his  drapery ;  the  elder  boy  clinging  to 
him,  with  terror  marked  in  each  feature — all 
f  Irike  the  beholder  with  horror  and  sadness.  In 
this  absorption  of  human  interest,  the  exquisite 
hack-ground  of  the  picture  is  forgotten — with  its 
wood  scenery  nod  nrchiteciural  magnificence. 

But  ihe  object  of  these  remarks  was  to  direct 
the  attention  of  poetical  minds  lo  a  source  at 
illustrations,  from  which  few  writers  have  drawn 
the  BFsistanre  which  it  is  capable  of  supplying, 
[f  we  glance  at  the  great  productions  of  modern 

•  To  Celrr.  B.  vii.,  Letl.  ivii. 

t  Oct.  16,  1748. 

t  fiMfJ  ra  U«  PiOumfHt,  T.  a.,  F.  30a 
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art,weBhaII  find  that  ttieir  chief  em^telliahmenta 
are  derived  rrom  the  Greek  anJ  Lntin  treaaurei. 
There  ii,  indeed,  aomelhing  peculiarly  dehght- 
Ibl  In  visiliag*  those  iotellectuat  monarcha,  who 
■jnrkle  upon  Ibeir  distant  thronea,  to  borrow  the 
beantitUI  metaphor  orParnell, 

In  ■]!  the  majeilf  of  Greak  ratired. 

We  enter  a  new  land  of  imagination,  where 
every  object  strike^  the  eye  with  wonder  and 
[^Bure.  All  the  temples  of  fancy  are  open  to 
oar  feet  All  the  lAines  of  gold,  which  have 
mpplied  Ihe  merchandiae  of  literature  during 
■o  many  ages,  aolicit  our  (oil.  The  valleys  are 
■till  green—the  akiea  atill  purple— in  aong.'lhat 
flame,  whieh  Aristotle  calla  the  soul  of  poeiry. 
was  first  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  This  la 
the  remark  of  Pope,  who,  in  his  proae  commen- 
tary on  the  Iliad,  haa  dwelt  with  noble  enlhuai- 
asm  upon  that  poetical  fire  which  in  Homer 
orerpowera  criticism,  which  brightens  even  hie 
fhults,  and  which  htsala  our  diaapproval  into 
admiration.  Bui  as  Wycherley,  I  think,  re- 
marked, we  ought  to  imitate  the  aneienis  in  their 
fathiont,  not  to  wear  their  coitame.  We  End 
Homer  introducing  oriental  images  with  great 
pictorial  auceeas ;  and  the  accompliahed  Virgil 
— the  Titian,  if  not  rather  the  Raphael  of  poet- 
ry— oecBBionally  follows  his  example.  One  pas- 
aa^  occurs  lo  me  at  the  rooroenL  While  ^neas 
waits  for  the  Carthaginian  Queen  in  the  temple, 
he  aurveys  all  the  hiatoir  of  the  Trojan  war  de- 
picted upon  the  walla — the  pursuit  of  Achillea'- 
the  tenls  ol'  Rhesus— the  fiery  horses  of  Diomed 
— the  suppliant  matrons — Hectordragged  round 
the  city,  and  Priam  with  oulatreiched  hands. 
The  poet  throws  over  (hia  beautiful  landscape  a 
gleam,  as  it  were,  of  oriental  light  and  atariles 
UB  with  the  white  regiona  of  the  Kaat,  and  the 
arms  of  the  sable  Memnon — 
Se  quejue  principibua  ptrmixiuK  agru^it  Adiivis, 
Keasqtu  acus,  it  nign  lUetunvnis  arma. 

JEn. .-  B   1,  V.  483. 

Such  images  as  these  resemble,  in  their  ef- 
fects, the  crimson  curtain  of  the  painter,  which 
he  introduces  to  impart  a  richer  lualre  to  the 
ceniralobject  of  delineation,  nnd  to  throw  it  into 
a  Btronger  and  more  vivid  distinctness  ;  and  in 
these  heighteninga  ofscenicnl  effect,  Virgil  al- 
it  constantly  preserves  that  simplicity  and 

fol'illustration  and  Color  which  charactcr- 
ihe   second  of  the  paintera,  lo  whom  lie 
seems  to  bear  bo  near  a  relationship  of  genius. 
Of  this  simple  and  vivid  unity  the  evening  land- 
scape in  the  following  line  is  nn  example : — 
lUicx 

exhibiting  that  peculiar  rapidity,  and  yet  vjv 
city  and  tteauly  of  touch,  which  castB  such 
luscious  reality  over  this  picture  of  a  declming 
•UQ  by  Thomson: 

Bcliind  tlie  dusky  «rlli  he  ilipi  his  orb- 
Now  halr-immcrHd  :  and  now  ■  golden  carve 
Gives  one  rsini  glimiDSr,  and  then  diiappeata. 

And  which  is  also  perceived  in  this  Utile  lum- 
r  sketch  by  the  same  poet  ~ 


ized  ih 


It  would  oblige  me  to  expand  a  few  hints  into 
an  elaborate  essay,  if  I  attempted  to  trace  the 


of  a  beneficial  emplOTment  of  eastern  images.  1 
wish  to  recommend  their  wider  introdnctioo. 
Cnwper,  while  admitting  that  Thomson  waa  ad- 
mirable in  description,  expressed  a  wish  with 
Or.  Johnson,  that  ne  had  confined  himself  to  this 
country ;  for  when  he  describes  what  he  never 
naw,  "one  is  forced  loread  him  with  some  al- 
lowances for  possible  miare presentation."  This 
remark  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  falUcY 
even  of  a  poetical  taite.  Collins  said,  wiui 
equal  beauty  and  truth,  of  the  magical  romance 
ofTasBO,  that  while  daring  to  depart  from  the 
soberness  of  truth,  he  atill  remained  /ru«  to  na- 
ture. And  the  same  criticism  might  be  justly 
applied  lo  Thomaon'a  employment  of  Onental 
images  in  his  poetry.  Every  render  of  Tkt 
Seaaona  will  remember  passages  in  which  the 
soenery  of  the  East  glows  in  all  its  nalin 
warmth  of  color  Thomson  keeps  firtion  in 
subordination  to  reality,  and  only  magnifies  hia 
lignres  and  hia  landscape  so  at  to  be  seen  dia- 
tinctlv  by  the  feebler  eyesight  of  the  eoaiiHn 
beholder.  Goldsmith  has  a  remark  not  devoid 
of  interest,  upon  the  advantages  of  historical 
knowledge  to  the  poet,  and  upon  the  neeessiuy 
restrictions  of  that  knowledge  in  its  applicalioa. 
He  observea,  that  while  an  acquaintance  with 
hialory  enablcB  a  poet  to  paint  characters  and  t» 
describe  magnificent  scenery  of  adventure,  that 
acquaintance  ia  not  to  restrain  the  poet  to  the 
very  letter  of  historical  truih, — he  ia  allowed  to 
exhibit  not  only  what  haa  happened,  but  what 
tni'^Al  happen  under  possible  combinaiiona  sf 
circumatances.  Thomson  aecma  to  have  adopted 
a  similar  view  ol  the  subject,  and  to  hnve  \erag- 
nized  a  distinction  between  hiHorical  and  poH- 
ical  truth.  The  features  of  the  delineation,  aa 
to  speak,  are  always  viaible,  but  they  are  mag- 
nified or  diminished  with  a  reference  to  the  rfMt 
of  ttie  picture.  The  siege  of  Damnacua,  says 
Professor  Smyth,  is  rdaled  by  Ocktey,  and  iUh- 
minaleil  by  Gibbon.  The  poei  is  not  the  relalor 
but  (he  illuminnior  of  a  trnnFaclion  ;  he  does 
not  copy  a  Inndacape,  but  he  cmbelliEheg  it:  he 
does  not  transfer  an  incident  in  its  EoberneFs  vl' 
reality ;  bui  he  bringa  iancy  to  wave  over  it  her 
beautiful  wings,  and  to  brighten  it  with  all  her 

The  illuatrationa  which  Thomson  derives  rrom 
Eastern  landa  are  familiur  to  every  render  of 
laale, — but  it  will  not  be  uninlcreeling  lofprcirr 
one  or  two  of  them.  The  following  akeirb 
afl*ectB  the  imaginulion  like  a  stern  and  gloomy 
Inndacape  by  Pouasin: — 

PenceFul  banesili  primi 
Their  ample  Hinde  o'el 
And  where  ihe  Gsncea 


Iree*.  ihal 
er'.  yello- 


Bo  again,  how  rich  and  Clatido-like  ia  Iho 
glimpse  of  river-scenery — 


0 
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That  iVom  the  tract 
K)dy  mountains  stretch'd  through  gorgeona  Ind, 
(n  Gormnnders  ooa»t,  or  Malabar  ; 
Menam's  orient  streaiir,  that  nightly  thiaet 
insect  lamps,  to  where  Aurora  sheds 
idas'  smiling  banks  the  rosy  shower. 

e  gorgeous  lights  and  the  splendid  foliage 
ental  skies  and  forests  had  a  peculiar  charm 
t  eyes  of  that  voluptuous  tmagination  which 
id  Its  delicious  home  in  the  drowsy  silence 
etnguid  atmosphere  of  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
,<-«-and  we  might  reasonably  have  wished 
Thomson  had  given  way  to  the  exulting 
ly  of  his  invention,  and  that  he  had,  in 
fflorious  tale  of  Eastern  fiction,  poured  all 
Arabian  heaven"  upon  the  mist  and  gloom 
r  English  sky — and  yet,  it  may  be  doubted 
ler  ever  Thomson  could  have  equalled  that 
r  simile  by  which  Akenside  illustrated  the 
.cter  and  process  of  poetical  creation : — 

As  when  a  cloud 
thVIng  hail  with  limpid  orusts  of  ice, 
wd  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  sun,   [heavens 
its  his   huge    effulgence — and    straight    the 
equal  flames  present  on  either  side 
adiant  visage.     Persia  stands  at  gaze 
U*d,  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  waits 
nowy-vested  seer,  in  Mithra*s  name, 

in  doubt 

lich  the  fragrance  of  the  south  shall  burn, 
lich  his  warbled  orisons  ascend. 

■  possible  that  the  thoughts,  thus  rapidly 
n  oult  may  at  some  future  period  be  again 
up.  I  have  only  directed  the  attention  of 
sal  students  to  one  of  the  threads  of  which 
«tiy  web  of  poetry  may  be  woven ;  but  it 
I  to  me  that  the  embroidery  of  the  fancy 
sceive  a  heightening  richness  and  splendor 
its  introduction — being,  as  I  think  it  is,  a 
i  of  gold.  The  oriental  image  must  be 
seoration,  not  the  texture  itself.  A. 


3NARDO  DA  VINCI  DYING  IN  THE 
ARMS  OF  FRANCIS  I. 

HATUS,  1452  ;  OBIIT,  MAT  2,  1519. 

SiLEifCE  and  Solitude, 
And  the  barcd-out  arm  of  Death, 

And  deep  oppressive  gloom 

Of  the  alow-opening  tomb, 
•e  unto  the  searching  gaze  of  Thought, 
it  holdcth  with  strong  agony  its  breath, 
iternly  true  the  ancient  moral  taught, — 
II  things  are  vanity,"  the  Preacher  saitb. 

is  a  sultry  splendor  in  that  space 
ere  dying  Genius  lies  with  drooping  wing; 
r  whose  charnel-couch  inclines  a  king,— 
s  le  Roi,  no  mean  one  of  his  race : 
ihades  the  monarch  his  averted  face  ? 

*9  royal  pageantry  on  every  side, 
I  gorgeous  trappings  fill  that  ample  room, 
I  golden  lustre  to  devour  the  gloom ; 
'etted  gold  the  potency  to  hide 
Qockery,  man  nor  maouiKm  may  deride. 


Why  doth  the  bimiI  asaail  its  destiny — 
The  restless  soul  that  ever  soornful  spurns 
Life's  startling  lessons  that  it  hourly  learns, — 

But  heaveth  ever,  like  the  unwearying  sea. 

Its  fretful  spirit  striving  to  be  free  f 

la  the  earth's  atmosphere  so  icy  cold, 
DespitB  of  sunlight  and  the  nragrant  boon, 
Or  has  the  vaulted  heaven  8U<m  tempting  powers 
To  make  it  ere  its  time  a  rebel  bold. 
And  to  o'erleap  its  bounds  ere  it  is  old  ? 

What  would  it  have,  this  minute  ray  imprest 
For  a  brief  space  that  Time  disdains  to  mark 

Within  its  destined  prison-house,  the  breast  ? 
Be  it  a  lonely  exile  from  its  ark. 

It  is  its  duty  here  to  be  at  rest. 

On  yonder  couch,  expiring  in  the  blaze 
Of  its  created  glories.  Genius  lies, 
Watching  the  dawning  of  its  native  skies ; 
Beside  yon  couch  the  sceptred  mind  surveys 
The  mighty  moral  earth  to  man  betrays. 

Three  potentates  in  presence  in  that  room, 
That  little  space  of  artificial  pride. 
One  to  the  earth,  one  to  the  neaven  allied. 

And  one  to  both, — to  sunlight  and  to  gloom. 
Ah !  who  would  wish  such  royalty  to  divide  ? 

One  is  a  monarch  of  the  earth,  and  one 
The  sovereignty  of  Genius ;  the  other  thing, 
A  crown'd  imagination— Phantom  King! 
To  one  life  is,  from  one  the  spirit's  flown. 
The  third  is  still  when  both  tne  twain  are  gone. 

Da  Vinci  sleeps,  and  o'er  him  Francis  bends,-— 
Francis  le  Roi,  in  presence  of  the  dead. 
Now  lofty-soul 'd  immortal,  droops  his  head  ; 

The  majesty  of  man  its  lustre  lends 

To  the  last  bourn  where  earth-born  Genius  ends. 

Within  his  sunless  home  Da  Vinci  sleeps ; 
The  airs  of  heaven,  the  glorious  rays  of  light. 
The  breath  of  morn,  the  star-adorned  nighty 
To  him  are  not,  for  he  his  vigil  keeps. 
And  o'er  his  vision 'd  rest  a  sovereign  weeps ! 

All  human  pomp  were  nothing  to  his  name. 
The  painted  garniture  of  earth  but  gave 
A  little  gilding  to  his  body's  grave ; 
But  the  great  spirit,  in  its  own  acclaim. 
Sought  its  bright  shrine,  and  lent  but  earth  its  fame. 

Yet  limitary  earth  thus  far  may  say, — 
The  king,  with  lofty-mindedness,  inhumed 
His  glory  with  the  greatness  he  entomb'd ; 

And  b^  so  doing  he  adorn'd  his  sway. 

And  sanctified  a  unit  of  his  clay. 

Homage  it  was  to  Genius  on  the  wing. 
To  the  proud  spirit  weary  of  its  race. 
Climbing  the  clouds  and  seeking  heaven*s  em- 
brace. 
So  fhr  'twas  human  grandeur's  offering, 
And  it  was  good— tlvice  honored  be  the  king. 


Calico  Paivriiro. — Reports  are  afloat  of  new 
methods  of  printing  calico  patterns  by  means  of 
metallic  forms,  acted  upon  by  a  j>a  ticular  acid ; 
and  another  by  laying  tne  coiors  in  oils.  By  the 
former  galvanic  process,  drv-salting  wouM  be  near- 
ly abolished,  as  it  would,  mdeed,  by  the  latter,  if 
mineral  colon  are  L99d4 — Utmrmrf  Oaxittt, 
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RAILWAY  TRAVELUNG  AND  THE   TOLL 

QUESTION. 

From  the  Weitininiiter  Review. 

1.  Letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  Henry 
Goulburn^  M.  P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer^ on  the  Unequal  Pressure  of  the 
Railway  Passenger  Tax,  By  G  H.  Lang, 
Esq.  Hedderwick  and  Son,  Glasgow. 
1842. 

2  The  Toll  Question  on  Railways  Exempli- 
fied in  the  Case  of  the  Croydon  and  Green- 
wich Companies.  By  W.  A.  Wilkinson, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Croydon  Railway. 
Smith  and  Elder,  London.     184 1. 

In  the  two  short  pamphlets  which  we 
have  taken  for  our  text,  one,  that  of  Mr. 
Lang,. is  intended  to  show  the  injustice  of 
the  operation  of  the  government  tax  on 
railways,  lately  commuted  for  a  charge  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts ;  and  that 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
policy of  the  fixed  toll  per  passenger,  levied 
by  the  Greenwich  Railway  Company  upon 
the  Croydon  railway  passengers. 

Each,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  ar- 
gument, touches  necessarily  upon  ques- 
tions, not  only  highly  important  to  all  rail- 
way proprietors,  but  also  deeply  interesting 
to  the  public,  which,  if  it  shall  soon  find  it- 
self in  the  condition  of  having  no  means  of 
traversing  the  great  highways  of  the  king- 
dom except  upon  a  railway,  is  entitled  like- 
wise to  expect  that  at  least  every  possible 
facility  shall  be  afforded  for  this  species  of 
transit.  But  facility  of  transit,  and  cheap- 
ness of  conveyance,  are  almost  synonymous 
terms  ;  and  it  happens,  fortunately,  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  of  railway  pro- 
prietors,  may  be  considered  to  be  identical 
upon  these  points.  Such,  at  least,  seem  to 
be  the  opinions  of  the  writers  of  both  pam- 

fihlets  before  us,  and,  we  would  fain  be- 
ieve,  of  the  majority  of  railway  managers, 
although  we  are  aware  that  many  directors 
itill  cling  to  the  notion  that  their  prosper- 
ity is  concerned  in  wringing  as  large  a 
sum  as  possible  from  each  individual  pas- 
senger. Mr.  Wilkinson  thus  introduces 
his  subject : — 

"The  railway  system  is  extending  itself  so 
rapidly  over  all  the  principal  lines  of  communi- 
cation in  the  kingdom,  as  to  bid  fair  to  usurp  al- 
most entiiely  the  functions  of  the  present  high- 
ways. Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  that  syfsteni,  every  thing  which 
renders  its  advantages  more  avuilable  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  must  be  well  worthy  of  all  attention. 
Safety  and  rapidity  of  transit  are,  perhaps,  the 
chief  elements  of  these  advantages,  but  cheap- 
88  is  the  means  by  which  alone  these  ad  van- 
les  can  be  exieostvely  enjoyed.  That  the  rail- 
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way  should  be  the  poor  man's  railway  as  well  as 
the  rich  man's  railway — and  that  its  most  ex- 
tended use,  by  the  most  liberal  administratioaof 
its  management,  is  most  for  the  interest  of  those 
who  have  embarked  their  capital  in  its  forma- 
tion, are  the  opinions  which  it  is  the  purpo^  of 
the  following  observations  upon  the  toll  queslioo 
to  establish." 

Again,  at  the  conclusion  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

**  All  the  experience  of  the  Croydon  Railway 
points  to  the  superior  policy  of  low  fares.  When- 
ever the  fares  of  this  line  have  been  raised,  the 
traffic  has  been  diminished,  and  its  progress 
checked.  Wherever  the  fares  have  been  lower- 
ed, even  under  the  least  favorable  rircuro- 
stanc.  s,  and  the  toll  hsis  not  interfered,  the  in- 
crease of  traffic  has  more  than  repaid  the  reduc- 
tion. 

'^Il  is  too  much  the  practice  with  those  en- 
gaged in  railway  management  to  hamper  them- 
selves with  prejudices  derived  from  other  and 
different  modes  of  conveyance,  where  the  cost 
increases  almost  in  the  same  proportion  with 
the  numbers  to  be  carried ;  whereas  the  chief 
characteristic  of  a  railway  is  its  dependence  on 
the  opposite  principle.  On  a  railway,  as  in  a 
cotton  mill,  a  large  co^t  is  incurred  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  large  supply 
of  die  required  commodity  at  a  cheap  rate — a 
large  supply  require?  a  corresponding  demand, 
only  to  be  obtained  by  this  cheapness  of  rate— 
and  although  some  railways  in  peoijiiarly  Tavor- 
able  positions  may  return  large  dividends  upoo 
high  farep,  these  will  forth  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule,  for  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  every  day,  that  railways  in  general 
cannot  pay  unless  a  much  more  numerous  das^ 
than  the  present  travelling  class,  can  he  induced 
to  the  haoit  of  locomotion :  and  it  is  evident  that 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  tlie  present  charges." 

We  think,  therefore,  it  can  be  fairly 
shown  that  it  is  the  interest  of  railway  pro- 
prietors not  only  to  institute  an  active  com- 
petition for  the  existing  traffic,  but  likewise 
to  invite  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  such 
traffic,  by  bringing  it  within  thenneansof  a 
larger  class  of  the  people.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  can  only  be  done  by  very  much 
reducing  the  rate  of  the  fares,  and  this 
again  is  only  possible  through  a  great  re- 
duction of  the  cost  of  conveyance  per  pas- 
senger ;  for  which  purpose  the  machinery 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is  admirably 
adapted.  The  chief  expenses  upon  a  rail- 
way are  almost  all  of  a  hxed  character,  and 
increase  much  less  with  the  numbers  to  be 
carried,  than  those  of  any  other  mode  of 
conveyance.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that 
they  do  not  increase,  at  all  in  proportion, 
to  the  increase  of  such  numbers,  which  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  cost  of  con- 
veyance per  passenger,  is  constantly  re- 
duced by  the  increase  id  the  number  of  pat- 
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■engera.  Once  establish  the  fact,  therefore, 
that  ibere  wi)l  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
uolimiied  supply  of  customers  si  low  fares, 
and  yoa  insure  the  public  against  any  evil 
consequences  that  can  arise  from  tbe  mo- 
DOpoly  of  railways.  It  may  take  eomr 
time,  however,  before  railway  managers 
ahall  see  tbeir  true  interests  in  this  respect  j 
and  it  may  happen,  where  railways  join  or 
ran  into  each  other,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
Birminciham  and  Grand  Junclion,  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  and  the  Eastern 
Coanties,  the  Croydon  and  the  Greenwich, 
and  some  others,  that  the  desire  to  engross 
more  than  tbe  fair  share  of  the  joint  traffic 
of  two  or  more  lines,  may  lead  to  dinputes 
in  which  the  public  interests  are  likely  to 
be  sacriRced  to  the  prejudice  and  igno- 
raoce,  if  not  to  tbe  rapacity  of  the  parties 
concerned:  and,  as  the  disagreements  be- 
tween rsilway  companies  thus  situated 
will  probably  be,  for  some  time  to  come, 
the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
tbat  economical  use  of  railways  which,  for 
tbe  sake  especially  of  the  humbler  classes 
of  this  country,  we  desire  to  see  establish- 
ed, it  is  to  this  part  of  the  subject  that  we 
intend  principally  to  direct  the  attention  of 
oar  readers  in  the  present  article. 

Wherever  the  prowls  of  a  certain  traffic 
■re  to  be  divided  between  two  or  more  par- 
ties, human  nature  wilt  prompt  each  party 
to  endeavor  tu  obtain  the  largest  possible 
share;  and  it  requires  more  forbearance 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  corporate 
l)odies,  to  be  satislied  with  only  a  fsir  pro- 
portion. Now  it  is  by  means  of  the  toll,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  fare,'  which 
every  railway  company  is  authorized  by 
•ct  of  parliament  to  charge  to  the  public, 
or  to  any  other  company  bringing  traffic 
over  its  line,  that  the  division  of  tbe  profits 
of  such  traffic  is  usually  made  between  the 
parties  concerned  ;  and,  as  the  only  equit- 
able division  must  be  one  which  shall  give 
to  each  company  ikat  portion  of  the  profits 
wbtch  is  earned  by  the  passage  over  its 
own  line,  it  becomes  highly  desirable,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  nuestion  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  rale  of  toll  between  neigh- 
boring railways,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
•ome  general  principle  by  which  we  may 
be  ffoided  to  a  safe  conclusion. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  on  the 

•  "  It  if,  perhaps,  necetiarf  in  prcmira,  ll>at  tlii- 
Toll  i*  ii>rd  u>  eipren  ihiil  pnn  or  s  railwny 

ferming  inil  mniiilaininK  llie  inilway  itaelr;  wbili 
lbs  wnrd  Fins  rpprewntu,  likuwise.  ihe  onii  ani< 
prnfii  of  caaveyiag   ika  pawenger*."— TaJI  Qurl- 
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(tire^hold  of  this  sabjeet  is,  that  where 
fares,  and  the  circumstances  which  regn- 
Inte  them,  are  so  eonslantly  vsrying,  any 
Jixed  sum  per  passenger  which  may  be 
ngreed  upon  as  a  fairrale  of  loll  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  may,  or  indeed  must, 
be  a  very  unfair  rate  under  other  and  dif- 
fcreiit  circumstances. 

This  was  felt  to  be  to  mnch  tbe  case 
with  the  passenger  tax,  Itkewite  ajixtdavm 
per  pautngtr  for  all  elatses,  that  the  select 
lomtnittee,  to  whom  the  petitions  for  an 
niteration  in  the  mode  of  levying  this  tax 
were  referred,  reported,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lang,  (page  5)  "that  the  pressure  of  the  lax 
is  unequal,  and  falls  more  heavily  upon  rail- 
ways in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  country, 
□  nd  where  the  passengers  are  chiefly  la- 
borers and  mechanics,  than  it  does  on  the 
great  lines  where  a  number  of  travellers 
pny  the  bicrhesi  rale  of  fare  j"  and  the  com- 
miltee  added,  that  "the  subject  was  well 
deserving  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  eflect  of  a 
JireJ  charge  per  passenger  upon  fluctua- 
[inn  rates  of  fare,  we  find  tbe  following  oh* 
Bervations  at  page  9  of  Mr.  Lang's  Letter 
lo  Mr.  Goulburn:— 

"  The  tax,  althoush  little  felt  on  a  frrst-clasa 
Cite,  d is Mu rages  railway  romranieB  fmm  giving 
Ihai  accommodation  to  ihird-clacB  pRai^engers 
which  they  might  otherwise  enjoy ;  and  it  has 
lieen  proveJ  by  the  experience  of  difTerent  rail- 
wny companies,  that  they  may  augment  their 
net'riiceipts  by  raiding  their  Ikrcs  lo  an  amount 
ili;il  excludes  a  large  proportion  of  their  pnasen- 
i;L'rs.  Thus,  on  the  Leeila  anci  Selhy  Railway, 
the  Ijres  were— 

No.  of  PiMtnlCM.  Monej  R«celftd■ 


Dec!r<>ase  in  Passengers,  9,279 

Increase  in  money X993  17    1 

So  that  the  railway  company  increased 
ilieir  revenue  12  per  cent.,  although  they 
lessened  the  accommodation  to  the  public 
nearly  li  per  cent. 

"  The  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  Railway  a{- 
(anie  a  still  more  striking  example.  So  long  a* 
iliia  railway  was  allowed  to  cotnpound  for  the 
niitenge,  the  fares  were  three  fartliings  per  mile, 
(ir  6il.  for  the  whole  distAnre  ofeight  mdes;  but 
ivhen  the  privilege  of  coinpoundmg  was  with- 
Irnwn,  the  fares  were  mised  one  Inrlhingper 
'nile,  in  order  to  cover  Ihe  increase  of  tax.  The 
luUowiag  was  the  result:— 
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No-ofPaMtDfexs.      CIroM  Receipt   NttB«otipt 

Fare  «<L  299,000         £7,476   0   0 

Duty,  1,245  16   8 

— £6,229  3  4 

Fare  8d.  221,459         £7,881 19   4 


Duty,     922  14  II 


6,459  4  5 


in**n?u??   77,541  Increase  in  MoDey,£230  1  1 

■eDgera,    3 

The  railway  company,  therefore,  by  rais- 
ing their  fares  to  an  amount  that  has  ex- 
oluded  77,541  fmssengers  from  their  line, 
have  diminished  their  working  expenses, 
and  are  positive  gainers  of  j£230  per  an- 
Bum* 

"  I  have  thus  shown,  that  railway  companies 
are  gainers  by  limiting  the  accommodation  they 
afford  to  the  public.  I  will  now  show  they  are 
losers  by  extending  it 

•'In  the  year  ending  November, 
1841,  The  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
Joint  Railway  carried  239,722 
Third  Class  Passengers  at  6d.  £5,993    1    0 

Duty,        873  19    9 


"In  November,  1841, 

-  the  Fares  were  re- 
duced Twopence ; 
and  notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordina- 
ry dejiression  of 
trade  in  Paisley, 
the  Third  Class 
Passengers,  in  the 
three  months  end-^ 
ing  February,  1842, 
had  increased  up- 
wards of  50  per 
cent,  when  com- 
pared with  the  cor- 
responding period 
of  the  preceding 
year.  If  the  num- 
ber increases  in  an 
equal  ratio  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  the 
number  of  Third 
Class  Passengers 
for  1842  will  be 
863,939,  at  4d.,  £6,065  13  0 
Duty,     1,326  17    3 


"The  Railway  Company,  there- 
fore, by  carrying  124,217  addi- 
tional Third  Class  Passengers, 
would,  from  the  increase  of 
Duty,  be  direct  losers  of 


5,119    1    3 


4.738  15   9 


380   5    6 


We  have  before  us,  likewise,  a  Report  of 

the  Directors  of  the  London  and  Croydon 

Railwav    Company   to    their    proprietors, 

dated  March,  lB41,  which  shows  precisely 

Insults.     This  company  bad  raised 

in  July,  1840,  25  per  cent.,  and  the 


accoonta  beinr  made  np  to  January,  IMl, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph: — 

"  Upon  a  comparison  of  these  accounts  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  half-year,  ending  Jan- 
uary, 1840,  it  will  be  OMerved  that  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase  of  all  the  items  of  rece^ 
together  toith  a  samng  of  the  duty  to  the  Gov^ 
ernment,*  and  Uie  toll  to  the  Greenwich  Cam- 
pony. 

That  while  the  receipts  from  pas- 
sengers have  been  greater  by        X353  12  2 

The  toll  to  the  Greenwich  Com- 
pany has  been  less  by        .        .       507  4  10 

And  the  duty  to  Government  has 
been  less  by       ...        .      159 13  5 

And  that  the  company  has  conse- 
quentlv  benefited*  by  the  raising 
ofthe  fares,  to  the  extent  of        £1,02010  5 

It  will  now  be  seen,  we  think  withont 
difficulty,  in  what  manner  a  fixed  toll  of 
2d.  per  mile  per  passenger,  such  as  that  to 
which  alone  the  legislature  has  limited  all 
railway  companies,  may  injuriouslv  affect 
the  interests,  not  only  of  those  who  may 
have  to  pay,  but  even  of  those  who  may  be 
entitled  to  levy,  so  injudicious  an  impost. 
But  when  the  great  majority  of  the  present 
railway  acts  were  passed,  the  subject  of 
fares  and  tolls  on  railways  was  little  na- 
.  derstood,  and  the  experience  of  the  com- 
|mon  roads  was  resorted  to  aa  a  guide  to 
all  rules  for  their  regulation.  The  legis- 
lature, in  its  anxiety  to  protect  the  public 
from  any  injurious  effects  which  it  was 
foreseen  might  arise  from  the  monopoly 
which  these  undertakings  were  likely  to 
obtain,  inserted  in  every  act  a  clause  for 
the  limitation  of  the  toll  which  they  should 
be  allowed  to  charge,  upon  payment  of 
which  it  was  intended  that  the  public 
should  have  a  free  use  of  the  railway. 
The  public,  however,  has  never  been  able, 
in  any  case,  to  avail  itself  of  this  latter  pro- 
vision, on  account  of  the  difficulties  which 
naturally  attend  locomotive  arrangements; 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  the  public 
safety  that  these  difficulties  should  exist, 
since  it  is  easy  to  see  what  confusion  must 
arise  if  an  indiscriminate  use  of  railways, 
as  of  common  roads,  were  to  become  the 
practice.  The  toll,  therefore,  has  never 
come  into  operation,  except  in  cases  where 
one  railway  has  been  brought  into  junction 
with  another  railway  ;  and  in  all  such  cases 

*  The  dnty  or  **  passenger  tax  "  was  at  this  time 
one*eighth  of  a  penny  per  mile  per  paseenger,  sod 
the  Greenwich  toll  was  1  3*4d.  per  mile  per  pas- 
senger ;  since  when,  the  former  has  been  comma* 
red  for  a  charge  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  aroount 
of  railway  receipts,  and  the  latter  has  been  is* 
creased  to  2  l-2d.  per  mile  per  passenger. 
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must  hn»e  the  eflect,  as  we  have  before 
Rated,  of  dividing  ihe  profits  of  the  trsflic 
irhi£h  is  thus  brought  over  both  milwaya, 
in  some  proportion  between  the  two.  It 
nay  happen,  however,  that  two  or  more 
litTerent  lines  of  railway,  joinin»  ihe  same 
trunk  line,  may  be  to  circumstanced  sa  lo 
Bmke  n  dilTerent  rate  of  fare  advisable  in 
ich  peculiar  case ;  and  we  shall  proceed 
farther  to  illustrate  our  position  that  a  dif- 
«ren(  rate  of  fare  demands  likewise  a  dif- 
jiierent  rate  of  loll. 

Let  us  conceive  three  independent  lines 
Tof  railway,  each  twenty  miles  in  lengili,  of 
which  one  shall  be  the  imnk  line,  and  the 
other  two  branches  from  it.  If,  on  this 
•trunk  line,  the  maximum  toll  of  2d.  per 
'Viile  per  passenger  be  charged  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  each  branch — and  we  suppose 
Uat,  whilst  one  of  these  branches  is  able 
%o  obtain  a  fare  of  3d.  per  mile  per  passen- 
^er  over  the  whole  distance,  the  other,  from 
local  circumstances,  is  only  able  to  obtain 
'k  fare  of  id.  per  mile  pet  passenger  ocer 
the  whole  distance— it  is  clear  that  the  first 
Btay  be  able,  perhaps,  to  clear  its  expenses 
Vreckoned  at  Id.  per  mile)  over  the  trunk 
^oe,  after  paying  the  toll  of  2d.  ;  but  the 
^cond,  receiving;  only  Id.  per  mile  from 
^■passengers,  must  submit  not  only  to  the 
loss  of  these  expenses,  but  lo  a  further  loss 
of  Id.  per  mile  per  passenger  over  this  dis- 
'tance  of  twenty  miles— equal  to  a  half- 
penny per  mile  per  passenger  over  the 
Whole  journey  of  forty  miles.  This  hatf- 
Spenny  per  mile  per  passenger  might  be  the 
■«nlire  profit ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the 
"whole  traffic  of  a  branch  so  situated  must 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
*lrunk  line,  who,  if  they  should  be  so  igno- 
'rant  as  not  to  know  their  own  interests,  or 
(  prejudiced  as  to  disregard  them,  might 


'usuredly,    by   demanding 
ktoll,  put  an  efTecmal  stop 


the 


e.  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Mr.  Henry 

iring,  and  Sir   John    Easihope — afier  a 

ry  full  inquiry,  reported  ii  as  their  opio- 

1,  "that   it  was  inexpedient  to  continue 

lyslem  of  taxation  which  tends  to  sepa- 

;c  the  interests  of  the  railway  companies 

and  of  the  public,  and  which  will  gradually 

lude  a  great  number  of  persons  from 

benefit  of  cheap  conveyance."     They 

recommended    that    a    graduated  scale  of 

should  be  adopted,  proportioned 

re,  and  that  the  Blteratiou  should 

d  into  efTcct  with  as  little  delay  as 

poRsiblc."      See  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Gaul- 

,  p.  6. 

ow,  if  we  consider  that  the  fixed  toll, 
:d  by  ooe  railway  company  upon  an- 
nther  railway  company,  is  precisely  the 
same  in  its  operation  as  the  passenger  tax, 
from  which  it  only  dilfers  in  the  respect 
that  it  is  received  by  another  company  in- 
stead of  by  the  government— and  that  its 


t  per  pass 
greater— we  shall  have, 

opinion  of  the  select 
iirongest  possible  com 
lystem  of  fixed  tolls  on 
by  the  best  possible  aull 
legislation. 

This  brings  us  once 
sidecBtion  of  i 
which  the  tolls 
gulaled,  ao  as  1 
sible  with  the 
who  may  have  to  pay  th< 
the  public     ■  ■  '   ■ 


.  .ch  traffic. 

'Nor  is  this  all:  for,  even  upon  the  high- 
fare  branch,  if  diflerent  classes  of  passen- 
.^ra  be  carried,  the  exaction  of  ihe  mnxi 
'mum  rate  of  toll,  which  is  levied  alike  on 
'all  classes,  has  a  constant  tendency  to  in- 
duce the  carrying  company  to  carry  first- 
.elasa  passengers,  by  preference,  to  the 
^•sclusion  »f  the  humbler  classes,  who  are 
iigenerally  kept  away  by  insufficient  nccom- 
'•modaiion.  The  second  select  committee 
■^o  which  the  subsefiuent  petitions  against 
'iho  passenger  tax  were  referred,  and 
Lwhich  conaisled  of  "  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Sey- 
tnour,  Sir  John  Guest,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
LdLoTd  Granville  Somerset,  Mr.  Thornley, 
4mA  SandoI^   Mr.   Loch,  Mr.  Freshfield, 


ery  many  limes 
n  this  recorded 
committee,  the 
nnation  of  the 
ilways,  and  that 
B  aulDoritics  on  railway 

once  more  to  the  con- 
e  general  principle  by 
railways  oueht  to  be  re- 
nterfere  as  Tittle  as  pos- 
srests  of  the  companies 
ise  lolls,  and  of 
e  the  railways  on 
which  they  have  to  be  paid.  The  plan 
which  Mr.  U'ilkinson  proposes  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  which,  we  believe,  has  since  been 
put  into  practice  between  the  Croydon  and 
Dover  Railway  Companies,  is  ns  follows: — 
"That  in  all  cases  where  the  journey  is 
over  two  or  more  lines  of  railway,  in  re- 
spect of  which  journey  one  fare  only  ia 
charged,  the  proceeds  of  such  fare,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  conveying  the  pas- 
sengers, shall  be  divided  between  the 
several  lines,  in  proportion  to  the  respeet- 
lengihs  of  each  lino  passed  over." 
(See  "Toll  Question,"  p.  9.)  Such  divi- 
constitute  the  toll.  The 
objections  to  this  plan  which  have  been 
d  by  other  parties,  as  we  gather  from 
Wilkinson's    pamphlet,    are    twofold; 


1 

I 
I 


I,  that 


lent  V 


,uldg 


to  the  toll-receiving  companies  a  greater 
or  a  less  amount  of  toll  than  the  Acta  of 
Parliament,  or  subsequent  agreements,  en- 
abled them  to  lake ;  and,  second,  that  if  no 
such  acts  or  agreements  ciisied,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  dif 
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ferent  lines  would  make  mere  length,  or 
distanee  of  line  tTaversed,  an  improper 
gauge  for  the  division  of  the  indiridusl  fare 
charged  for  the  whole  journey. 

The  answer  to  ihe  hrat  of  these  objec< 
tions  is,  that  the  clauses  in  the  Acts  or 
Parliament,  aod  the  subsequent  agreements, 
here  alluded  to,  for  securing  a  fixed  toll 
per  passenger,  under  all  cTrnumslances,  to 
the  toll-receiving  companies,  are  inefficient 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in> 
tended — that  of  taxing,  to  a  uniform  ex- 
tent, the  gross  receipts  of  the  tolj-paying 
companies — inasmuch  as,  being  calculated 
upon  the  presumption  of  a  certain  fixed 
rale  of  fare,  they  do,  in  fact,  tax  such  gross 
receipts  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ac- 
cording as  this  rate  of  fare  may  vary.  For 
-instance,  if  a  fixed  toll  be  agreed  upon, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  shall  amount 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  fare  to  be  charged, 
and  this  fare  ha  afterwards  lowered  one- 
half,  the  toll  becomes  immediately  20  per 
cent.,  instead  of  10  per  cent.,  of  such  fare. 
It  is  true  that  the  sum  derived  from  each 
passenger,  by  the  toll-receivine  companv, 
IS  neither  more  nor  less  thi 


resources  of  Ihe  other  companies,  as  to  fom 
ibem  Id  abandon  the  Greenwich  line.  Thi»  ease 
bus  partly  occurred  between  the  Greenwich  and 
Croydon  Companies,  the  latter  of  which,  finding 
the  present  toll  exeessive,  baa  raised  its  fares, 
and  thus  so  far  diminished  the  number  of  ilt 
passengers,  as  to  reduce  the  gross  sum  payable 
as  toll  to  the  Greenwich  Company,  from  £5,900 
to  jC4,700  per  annum.  And  if  llie  Greenwich 
Company  should,  by  the  imposition  of  a  siili 
higher  toll,  force  tlie  Croydon  company  to  i 
Biill  further  raising  of  iis  fares,  tlie  probahiliij 
is,  that  the  number  of  its  passengers  will  be  m 
iich  diminished  as  to  render 


6  pertap 
e  '"!■  inar 


half,  ( 
more  that 


s;  but 


ceiving  < 


lept  for  the  purpose  of  obtai 
n  double  the  number  of  passengers 
8  the  toll  is  levied  per  passenger — 
:ar  that  the  income  of  the  toll-re- 
luld  be  more  than  dou- 
bled, and  this  wholly  at  ihe  expense  of  the 
toll-pQying  company.  But  fur  this  very 
reason  we  may  be  assured  that  such  re. 
duction  of  fare,  under  such  circumstances, 
will  never  take  place  ;  for  the  toll-paying 
company,  having  the  power  to  regulate  iie 

sacrifice  for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  neigh- 
bor. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  find  its 
account,  as  we  have  seen,  in  raising  its 
fares,  and  although  diminishing  its  num- 
ber of  passengers,  and  even  its  gross  re- 
ceipts, yet  benefit  hy  the  reduction  of  the 
toll  at  its  neighbor's  expense.  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson says  (p.  13) — 

"  liCt  us  suppose  that  the  Greenwich  Com- 
pany had  olilaincd  the  riglit.  by  Act  of  Parlin- 
menl,  to  charge  a  loll  of  Eixpcnce  or  ninepence 
per  putecnger  for  IJ  miles  ol^  railway — the  com- 
panies coiled  upon  lo  pay  this  loll  would  levy 
such  nn  additional  charge  upon  their  passengers 
as  would  provide  this  in<'renECil  toll.  anJ  com- 
pensiite  iheni  besidoB  for  tlie  loss  of  passengers 
which  an  increased  fnre  would  occasion — and 
this  adilitiona]  charge  would  so  limit  the  num- 
bers as  to  reduce  the  whole  amount  of  income, 
wwivnble  from  toll,  wiibin  the  sum  which  a  | 
i  upon  larger  numbers  would  pro. 


iry  to 
stop  short  of  the  Greenwich  line,  and  pervaps 
to  abandon  the  traffic  altogether, 
be  no  longer  worth  cooduciing." 

Such  things  could  not  happen  with  t 
toll  proportioned  to  the  fare.  It  is  a  m'» 
talce,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  any  loss 
could  arise  to  toll-taking  companies,  from 
the  adoption  of  a  proportionate  toll,  since 
whatever  was  taken  from  them  in  nomintl 
nmoiiDi,  under  the  operation  of  such  > 
principle,  could  only  be  taken  upon  the 
substitution  of  a  lower  fare,  which  must 
more  than  make  up  the  deficiency  by  in- 
crease of  number  of  passengers,  or  it  would 
not  be  persisted  in  by  the  toll-paying  com- 
pany ;  and  since  whatever  the  nominsl 
amount  which  may  be  payable  under 
clause  or  agreement  for  fixed  toll,  the  toll- 
paying  company  will  always  have  the  power 
to  regulate  the  money  results  of  such  toll, 
by  the  regulation  of  its  own  fares.  The 
maintenance  of  a  fixed  toll  therefore,  under 
such  circumstances,  can  only  have  the 
eficct  of  prejudicing  the  public  intere^u  by 
keeping  up  the  cost  of  travelling  without 
benefit  to  any  parties  whatever. 

The  second  objection,  thnt  difTerence  ia 
the  cost  of  construction  should  cause  ■ 
difference  in  the  rate  of  fnre  or  toll  to  be 
cliarged  on  one  railway  or  another  rsN- 
WHy,  although  at  first  sight  sufticienily 
plausible,  is  upon  slight  reflection  wbollf 
untenable: 

"At  all  events  it  is  rlcnr  that  the  railn; 
must  be  made,  and  the  capital  expended,  before 
Ihe  rate  of  fare  can  be  levied  ;  and  that  irhcn 
the  railway  is  made  and  the  cnpilul  cipendef', 
however  large  ihis  latter  may  have  been,  ihsl 
rate  of  fare  should  be  levied  which  will  bring  is 
the  largest  net  revenue ;  and  if  it  be  irue  thii 
low  ruk'B  of  fare  may,  in  some  cases,  hrinj  in 
larger  net  money  receipts  than  high  rales,  ihss, 
in  all  such  caees,  it  may  be  true  that  a  higher 
rale  of  fure  or  toll,  levied  for  the  purpose  ol  re- 
paying extra  cost  of  construction,  will  lail  of  ill 
object,  and  may  produce  the  opposite  result"— 
('•  Toll  Question,"  p.  6.) 

What  i*  it  that  enhancea  ao  mtich  the 


-ad  might,  in  the  proceti,  ao  cripple  the  {  coat  of  cooatrvetug  a  tailwty  in  a  melio- 
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politan  district  1    Clearly  the  necessity  of 
carrying  it  through  a  crowded  thorough- 
fare.    But  it  is  precisely  in  such  a  locality 
that  the  puhlic  is  able  to  avail  itself  of  a 
multiplicity  of  other  conveyances,  and  in 
order  to  compete  with  such  conveyances, 
a  low  railway  fare  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Greenwich  and  Black- 
wall  railways,  which,  for  their  length,  are 
certainly  the  most  costly  that  have  ever 
been  constructed,  cannot,  on  that  account, 
command   a  high  rate   of  fare,  and  that 
whenever  any  attempt  to  raise  that  rate 
bas  been  made,  a  fallincr  off  in  the  revenue 
has  been  the  invariable  result.     It  is  not 
true,  then,  that  cost  of  construction  can, 
in  all  cases,  command  a  high  rate  of  fare. 
Then  it  cannot  be  the  rule.     If  it  cannot 
command  a  high  rate  of  fare  in  all  cases, 
why  should  it  in  any  1    It  is  most  probably 
true,    that    upon    a    railway  constructed 
through  London  at  an  expense  of  £500,000 
a  mile,  the  most  remunerative  charge  would 
be  less  than  one  penny  per  mile  per  pas- 
•enger ;  whilst  upon  a  railway  constructed 
over  Salisbury  Plain,  at  an  expense  of  only 
jS5,000  a  mile,   the   remunerative   charge 
must  be  more  than  ten  times  as  much.     It 
must,  therefore,  be  evident,  that   cost  of 
construction  on  railways  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  charge  to  be  made  per 
passenger;  and,  that  if  one  railway  shall 
have  cost  mons  than  another,  such  cost 
must  be  repaid,  if  at  all,  not  by  the  greater 
charge  per  passenger,  but  by  the  greater 
number  of  passengers,  which  its  situation 
may  command.   We  incline  to  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson  is  correct,  and  that  length  of 
line  traversed  is  the  only  safe  guide  for  the 
division  of  a  fare  received  for  a  journey 
made  over  two  or  more  railways,  however 
different  the  cost  of  these  railways  may 
have  been.     It  is  for  accommodation  af- 
forded that  the  public  pays,  and  the  rate  of 
payment  will  depend,  not  upon  the  cost  of 
the   accommodation    furnished,   but   upon 
the  usual  principles  of  supply  and  demand 
of  the  article  in  question.    If  the  cost  of  a 
railway  has  been  great,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  is  placed  in  the  locality  of  a  great 
demand  for  its  use ;  if  not,  it  is  a  bad  spe- 
eolation,  to  the  support  of  which  neither 
the  public,  nor  any  other  railway,  is  bound 
to  contribute.    But  the  very  circumstances 
which  cause  the  demand,  create  likewise 
the  competi'jon  of  supply  i  this  competi- 
tion forbids  a  high  individual  charge,  the 
want  of  which  can  be  compensated  only 
by  a  large  aggregate  payment.   The  trades- 
man who  covers  his  shop  front  with  plate 
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2lass  at  an  enormous  cost,  cannot,  on  that 
iccount,  demand  or  obtain  a  higher  price 
for  the  stuffs  or  silks  which  are  displayed 
within  it  $  neither  can  he,  on  that  account, 
abstract  a  larger  amount  of  the  whole  profit 
upon  these  goods,  which  is  to  be  divided 
between  himself  and  the  manufacturer  or 
warehouseman  from  whose  dingy  premises 
they  are  transferred  to  his  own  brilliant 
and  costly  repository.  He  can  depend  only 
upon  the  greater  number  of  customers  to 
be  attracted  by  this  lavish  expenditure  to 
his  store,  and  the  probability  is,  that  this 
very  number  of  customers  will  enable  him 
to  offer  his  commodities  at  a  lower,  ra- 
ther than  a  higher  charge,  than  his  neigh- 
bors. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  absurd  to 
talk  of  a  fare  not  being  sufficiently  high  to 
be  remunerative ',  the  opposite  term  is  the 
true  one ;  and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  that  a  fare 
may  not  be  sufficiently  low  to  be  remunera- 
tive, on  the  most  costly  line  hitherto  laid 
down.  It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether 
the  metropolitan  railway  companies  have 
ever  yet  tried  a  sufficiently  low  fare  to  pay 
them  for  their  extraordinary  outlay.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  directors  of  the 
Greenwich  Railway  Company,  by  taking 
the  opposite  view  to  that  here  propounded, 
have  fallen  into  the  very  serious  mistake 
of  attempting  to  repay  the  cost  of  widen- 
ing  their  line  by  the  imposition  of  an  ad- 
ditional toll,  and  a  twelvemonth^s  experi- 
ence of  loss  has  failed  to  convince  them  of 
their  error. 

We  find  by  the  reports  of  the  Croydon 
Railway  Company,  as  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  railway  journals,  that  the  toll 
paid  by  that  company  to  the  Greenwich 
Company,  when  the  rate  was  3d.  per  pas- 
senger, amounted  to  JC6,000  per  annum, 
and  that  since  the  rate  was  raised  to  4^d. 
per  passenger,  the  income  has  fallen  off  to 
less  than  JC4,000  per  annum.  We  know 
that  other  causes,  and  particularly  some  al- 
leged misdirection  of  the  Croydon  Com- 
pany, are  brought  forward  in  a  vexed  spirit 
by  the  Greenwich  Company  as  excuses  for 
this  result,  so  different  from  that  which 
they  had  anticipated  and  foretold  ;  but  we 
suspect  that  the  truth  will  be  found  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  the  only 
sure  way  of  repaying  any  extra  charges  to 
which  they  may  have  been  subjected  for 
the  sake  of  securing  the  traffic  of  the  other 
railways,  would  have  been  by  laweriug,  in- 
stead of  raising,  their  rate  of  toll,  if  by  so 
doing  they  could  have  induced  the  other 
companies  to  remit  their  charges  io  equal 
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proportion  so  as  to  have  invited  a  larger 
number  of  passengers  over  all  the  lines. 

Whenever  men  have  congregated  to- 
gether in  larsfe  masses,  they  immediately, 
and  constantlv,  proceed  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  social  position  to  conrimand,  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  all  the  luxuries  and  conven- 
iences of  life;  this  is  the  rule  of  social 
progress,  and  it  is  to  this  state  of  afiairs 
that  the  railway  system  is  especially  adapt- 
ed. A  railway  is  a  machine  expressly 
made  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  large 
number  of  people  at  the  same  expense  as  a 
small  number,  and  is  only  useful  where 
large  numbers  prevail.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  that  the 
large  number  should  be  carried  at  the  same 
expense  as  the  small  number ;  in  other 
words,  and  to  put  an  extreme  case,  that 
where  100  people  could  be  profitably  car- 
ried heretofore  at  a  charge  of  10s.  each ; 
1,000  should  now  be  carried,  as  profitably, 
at  a  charge  of  Is.  each  ;  and,  extravagant 
as  the  proposition  may  appear,  we  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  it  carried  out  when  the 
railway  system  shall  be  fully  develop- 
ed. Hitherto  all  the  ambition  of  railway 
managers  has  been  to  compete  with  the 
existing  modes  of  conveyance  for  their 
earnings,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  there 
is  a  wide  field  of  locomotive  propensity  to 
be  still  reaped,  which  will  yield  amply  to 
the  sickle  of  low  eharges,  but  whicn  has 
been  yet  untouched  by  the  present  high 
tarifif.  At  all  events,  we  think  enough  has 
been  shown  to  prove  that  the  success  of  so 
costly  a  machine  as  a  railway  must  neces- 
sarily be,  can  only  be  insured  by  the  use  of 
great  numbers — that  great  numbers  can 
only  be  obtained  by  low  charges — that  low 
charges  can  only  be  maintained  upon  the 
principle  that  the  expenses  per  passenger 
shall  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
carried — that  the  greatest  possible  obsta- 
cle to  this  diminution  of  expense  per  pas- 
senger must  be  any  fixed  charge  per  pas- 
senger— that  the  passenger  tax  was  such  a 
fixed  charge,  and  has  therefore  been  wisely 
abolished  or  commuted  by  Parliament — 
and  that  a  fixed  toll  per  passenger,  being 
generally  to  a  much  greater  amount  than 
the  passenger  tax,  which  was  only  f  d.  per 
passenger  per  mile,  whereas  the  usual  toll 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  2d.  per 
passenger  per  mile,  that  this  fixed  toll,  we 
say,  must  be  a  much  more  serious  evil, 
and  a  much  greater  obstacle,  to  moderate 
or  low  charges — therefore  to  the  success 
of  the  railway  system  generally— and,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  interests  of 
*he  public. 
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We  are  conscious  that  we  have  labored 
this  point  very  much,  even  at  the  risk  of 
tiring  or  disgusting  our  readers^  and  we 
have  done  so  because  we  feel  it  to  be  one 
of  very  great  importance.  All  who  are  con- 
versant with  modern  history,  must  be  aware 
how  quickly  civilization  and  improved  con- 
dition of  the  people  have  followed  upon  the 
greater  facility  of  communication  afibrded 
by  the  formation  of  common  roads.  How 
much  more  extensive  may  be  the  advan- 
tage to  be  expected  from  the  construction 
of  railways,  applicable  as  these  latter  are 
to  the  locomotion  of  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
great  benefit  which  shall  one  day  be  de- 
rived by  the  laboring  classes  from  the  pow- 
er, thus  to  be  afibrded,  of  transporting 
their  labor  to  the  best  market.  The  prices 
of  all  other  commodities  are  remarkably 
uniform  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
facility  of  transport ;  but  the  most  import- 
ant commodity  of  all,  labor,  varies  in  price 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  We  hear  of 
agricultural  laborers  starving  upon  9s.,  Ss., 
even  7s.  per  week,  in  Dorsetshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  other  parts  of  the  country,  while 
we  happen  to  know  that  the  rate  of  such 
wages  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Kent  is  12s.aod 
I3s.  When  we  reflect  that  this  difiTerence  in 
the  price  of  labor  amountf  to  30  per  cent, 
we  maybe  assured  that  nothing  but  thediffi- 
culty  of  transporting  it  could  prevent  a 
nearer  assimilation  of  its  rate  of  value,  in 
places  so  little  distant  from  one  another. 
The  transport  of  commodities  of  any  sort, 
however,  requires  capital ;  and  the  labor- 
ing classes  have  little  or  no  capital.  A 
man  who  is  working  at  Is.  6d.  a  day  hti 
no  means  of  transporting  himself  and  hit 
family  to  a  place  where  he  might  sell  his 
labor  at  2s.  He  has  not  even  the  means  to 
f(0  himself  to  seek  for  a  better  market,  for, 
independent  of  the  cost  of  travelling,  he 
cannot  afibrd  to  intermit  the  two  or  three 
days'  labor  which  would  be  requisiteforsuch 
a  purpose.  But  if  he  could,  after  his  poorly 
paid  day's  work  was  finished,  transport  him- 
self at  such  a  moderate  cost  as  we  hope  to 
see  established,  to  some  distant  locality  in 
which  he  may  have  understood  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  to  exist,  and  be  back  again 
with  the  glad  tidings  to  his  family  before 
the  next  day's  work  was  due ;  we  inclioeto 
think  that  so  dififerent  a  rate  of  the  re- 
muneration of  labor  would  not  long  obtain 
in  the  neighborinjp:  districts  of  England. 
Every  thing,  thereU^rC}  which  tends  to  pro- 
mote on  the  one  hand,  or  to  check  on  the 
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other,  the  perfect  development  of  railways, 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  great  good  or 
a  serious  evil.  We  think  the  system  of 
fixed  tolls  of  the  latter  description :  and 
yet  fixed  tolls  are  sanctioned  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislature  in  every  railway 
act  that  is  passed.  We  have  shown  that 
their  tendency  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  passenger  tax,  which  has  been 
proved  before  the  parliamentary  commit- 
tees to  be  so  injurious  as  to  receive  com- 
plete condemnation  and  subsequent  repeal ; 
and  we  hope  that  but  a  short  time  will 
elapse  before  the  system  of  fixed  tolls  shall 
meet  a  similar  fate. 

We  understand  that  the  Croydon  Rail- 
way Company  have  already  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  railway  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
cannot  conceive  a  question,  connected  with 
railways,  more  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  government. 


THB   BBinSH  mrSBUM. ^DAGUERBBOTTPB. 
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Thx  British  Musvuh. — To  any  body  who  is  fond 
of  books,  or  is  a  student,  or  even  believes  himself  a 
student,  nothing  can  be  more  deliffhtfbl  than  a  visit 
to  the  readinc-room  of  the  British  Museum.  Not 
that  the  reading  in  the  museum  is  altogether  with- 
out ittf  inconveniences,  for  it  is  not  quite  so  eaay  as 
taking  down  a  book  from  your  own  shelves ;  but 
then  YOU  are  rewarded  by  the  feeling  of  reverential 
awe  for  the  mass  of  learning  with  which  you  are 
■arrounded,  and  by  the  very  air  that  you  breathe. 

On  entering  the  door  of  this  far-famed  temple  of 
literature,  you  find  yourself  between  two  good- 
idzed  rooms,  in  each  of  which  fifty  to  seventy  peo- 
ple may  be  sitting  at  the  tables,  reading  and  copy- 
ing. The  walls  are  covered  with  books,  each  room 
holding,  at  a  guess,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes— a  number  that  anywhere  else  would  be 
thought  a  good  library  of  itself ;  but  here  that  num- 
ber only  contains  the  dictionaries,  cyclopedias, 
gazetteers,  and  other  works  of  reference  that  should 
be  always  at  hand.  On  askiuj;  for  the  catalogue, 
one  of  the  attendants  points  to  it  at  a  desk  by  itself, 
where  it  stands  most  conveniently  for  the  use  of 
every  body,  in  above  forty  volumes  folio.  Near 
thb  stands  the  catalogue  of  the  king's  library,  which 
is  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  collection,  in 
about  ten  folios  more ;  and,  most  wonderful  to  say, 
the  new  catalogue,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of 
printing,  and  which  already  extends  to  fifteen  large 
folios,  though  it  has  not  yet  got  beyond  tbe  letter 
A.  This,  however,  large  as  the  library  is,  is  stating 
the  case  rather  boastfully ;  for  these  fifteen  folios 
are  interleaved,  showing  as  much  the  gi^nttc  in- 
tention of  the  librarians,  as  the  present  size  of  the 
library.  A  reader  of  experience  will  not  co  to  the 
museum  unnecessarily ',  he  will  wait  till  he  has 
three  or  four  objects  of  search,  or  books  to  look  at, 
noted  down  in  his  memorandun-book,  to  save 
time.  With  these  he  goes  up  to  the  catalogue,  and 
beginning  with  a  book,  about  tbe  title  of  which  he 
has  no  doubt,  readily  finds  it,  as  the  catalogue  is 
formed  on  that  simplest  and  best  of  all  arraogementSi 
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the  A,  B,  C.  He  then  copies  the  title,  together 
with  its  number,  on  one  of  the  slips  of  paper  which 
hang  ready  at  hand  ;  this  he  signs,  and  takes  to  a 
window  at  the  ftirtber  end  of  the  room,  where  an 
attendant  receives  it,  and  delivers  it  to  the  librarian 
to  be  searched  for.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  econo- 
mist of  time  returns  to  the  catalogue  to  copy  out 
the  titles  of  the  other  books  that  he  may  have  oc- 
casion for,  and  then,  with  them,  returns  to  the  win- 
dow, in  hopes  that  the  first  book  may  by  that  time 
have  arrived.  But,  alas  !  he  must  wait  a  little  lon- 
ger ;  and  though  he  sees  a  librarian  come  up,  drag- 
ging a  light  truck  laden  with  learning  in  aH  forms 
and  shapes,  his  book  has  not  yet  arrived.  Howev- 
er, at  last  it  comes,  and  he  sits  down  to  make  his 
extracts,  and  in  due  time  the  other  books  are,  one 
by  one,  brought  to  him  by  the  attendants.  You 
may  order  any  number  of  volumes  that  you  choose  ; 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  heaps  of  .learning  by  which 
you  may  be  surrounded,  but  your  own  dislike  to 
giving  trouble,  and  that  fast  wears  off  after  a 
second  visit.  But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  books  you 
want  is  not  in  either  of  the  catalogues ;  you  ask  an 
attendant  to  help  you  in  your  difficulty,  and  he 
takes  you  into  the  next  room  into  the  presence  of 
the  head  of  the  department.  He,  judging  by  the 
look  of  your  countenance,  that  you  know  what  you 
are  asking  for,  says,  '*  You  think  that  there  is  such 
a  book .'  we  have  not  got  it.*'  You  answer  hesita- 
tinely,  thatvou  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  it  is  published 
at  Paris.  The  librarian  drily  replies,  **  Tnen  I  will 
order  a  copy,  sir;'*  and  you  return  to  the  reading- 
room,  praising  in  your  mind  the  excellence  of  the 
management.  To  those  who  can  only  read  in  soli- 
tude, certainly  the  museum  reading-room  is  not  the 
best  of  places ;  but  those  of  a  more  social  nature, 
who  at  nome  study  among  the  prattle  of  children 
and  the  bustle  of  a  family,  only  feel  their  earnest- 
ness increased  by  the  number  of  students  that  sur- 
round them.  The  tread  of  an  attendant  quietly  and 
silently  carrying  a  load  of  folios,  only  strengthens 
his  attention,  rather  than  calls  it  ofl^from  his  book; 
the  very  air  of  the  place  adds  fresh  zeal  to  his  love 
of  knowledge ;  and  the  only  interruption  that  he 
feels  is,  perhaps,  perceivinc  that  his  neighbor  is 
reading  **  Guy  Mannering,'  or  that  a  flirtation  is 
going  forward  between  a  polite,  attentive,  hand- 
some attendant,  and  one  of  the  numerous  lady-au- 
thors who  employ  their  mornings  in  making  ex- 
tracts in  the  museum.  Admission  to  the  reading- 
room  is  easily  obtained.  Tbe  librarians  admit  on 
tbe  recommendation  of  any  body  who  is  known  to> 
them,  either  personally  or  bv  reputation  ;  and  as 
they  have  the  largest  circle  of  accjuaintance  of  any 
men  in  London,  nobod)^  who  tries  can  ever  find 
a  difficulty  in  getting  an  introduction  to  one  of 
them. —  Chambert*s  Edinburgh  Journal. 

DAOusRaKOTTPz. — DuHng  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Adelaide  Gallery,  we  dwelt  with  pleasure  over  the 
advancement  in  the  photographic  art.  By  mechan- 
ical improvement,  M.  Claudet  possesses  an  appara- 
tus by  means  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  take  por- 
traits of  greatly  enlarged  size.  The  rays  of  light 
are  reflected  from  the  sitter,  placed  at  a  distance 
of  24  feet  from  the  camera,  almost  in  parallelism  to 
a  surface  of  8  inches  by  6.  Thereon  is  the  picture 
produced  as  speedily  and  as  truthftilly  as  m  the 
case  of  the  smaller  daguerreotype.  Those  who 
have  examined  one  of  the  latter  through  a  glass  of 
hiah  magnifying  power,  may  have  some  slight  idea 
oftbe  beauty  and  faithfulness  of  the  large  portraits, 
in  which,  moreover,  much  of  the  objectionable 
metallie  hue  b  lost.— Iiil«r«ry  CfautU^ 
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SPIlfOZA  8    LUTE  AMD  W0BK8* 


SPINOZA'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

From  the  Weftmintter  Retiew. 

1.  Hisioire  de  la  Vie  ei  des  Ouvrages  de 
Spinoza.  Fondateur  de  VExgese  et  de 
la  Philosovhie  Moderne,  Par  Amand 
Saintes.     Faris,  1842. 

^  B.v.  Spinoza* 8  Sdmmtliche  Werke.  Ins 
Deutsche  ubertragen  mit  dem  Leben  Spi- 
noza^s.  Von  Berthold  Auerbach.  5 
Bande.     Stuttgart,  1841. 

3,  B.  V.  SpinoztB  Opera  Posthuma.  4to. 
16T7. 

4,  Penny  Cyclopcedia^  Art.  Spinoza^  Spi- 
nozism. 

Eably  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on  a 
fair  evening  of  summer,  a  little  Jewish  boy 
was  playing,  with  his  sisters,  on  the  Burg- 
wal  of  Amsterdam,  close  to  the  Portu- 
guese synagogue.  His  face  was  mild  and 
inorenuousT  bis  eyes  were  small,  but  bright, 

Suick,  and  penetrative  ;  and  the  dark  hair 
oated  in  luxuriant  curls  over  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  Noticeable,  perhaps,  for  nothing 
but  his  beauty  and  joyousness,  the  little 
boy  played  on,  unmarked  amongst  the 
active  citizens  of  that  active  town.  The 
Dutch  then  occupied  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe.  After  having  first  con- 
quered for  themselves  firm  footing  on  this 
earth,  by  rescuing  their  country  from  the 
•ea,  they  had  thrown  off  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  the  then  mighty  Spain,  and  had 
now  conquered  for  themselves  a  freedom 
from  that  far  greater  tyranny,  the  tyranny 
of  thought.  Amsterdam  was  noisy  with 
the  creaking  of  cordage,  the  bawling  of 
sailors,  and  the  busy  trafficking  of  traders. 
The  Zuyder  Zee  was  crowded  with  vessels 
laden  with  precious  stores  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  The  canals  which  ram- 
ify that  city,  like  a  great  arterial  system, 
were  blocked  up  with  boats  and  barges  ; 
the  whole  scene  was  vivid  with  the  great- 
ness and  the  littleness  of  commerce.  Heed- 
less of  all  this  turmoil,  as  unheeded  in  it 
— heedless  of  all  those  higher  mysteries 
of  existence  whose  solution  was  hereafter 
to  be  the  endeavor  of  his  life — untouched 
by  any  of  those  strange  questionings  which 
a  restless  spirit  cannot  answer,  but  which 
it  refuses  to  have  answered  by  others — 
heedless  of  every  thing  but  his  game,  that 
little  boy  played  merrily  with  his  sisters. 
That  boy  was  Benedict  Spinoza ! 

His  parents  were  honest  merchants  of 
Amsterdam, who  had  settled  there  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  their  brethren,  on 
escaping  the  persecution  to  which  all  Jews 
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were  subject  in  Spain.  The  yonog  Barach* 
was  at  first  destined  to  commerce,  but  hii 
passion  for  study,  and  the  precocity  of  his 
intellect,  made  his  parents  alter  their  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  a  rabbinical  education: 
a  resolution  warranted  by  his  sickly  con- 
stitution, which  had  increased  his  love  of 
study.  The  sickly  child  is  mostly  thought- 
ful :  he  is  thrown  upon  himself,  and  his 
own  resources ;  he  sufiers,  and  asks  him- 
self the  cause  of  his  pains,  and  asks  him- 
self whether  the  world  Buffers  like  him; 
whether  he  is  one  with  nature,  and  subject 
to  the  same  laws,  or  whether  be  is  apart 
from  it,  and  regulated  by  distinct  laws. 
From  these  he  rises  to  the  awful  questions 
— Whyl  Whence  1  and  Whither! 

The  education  of  the  Jews  was  almoit 
exclusively  religious,  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Talmud  forming  their  principal 
studies.  Spinoza  entered  into  them  with  a 
fanatical  zeal,  which,  backed  as  it  was  by 
remarkable  penetration  and  subtlety,  won 
the  admiration  of  the  Chief  Rabbin,  Saul 
Levi  Morteira,  who  became  his  guide  and 
instructor.  Great,  indeed,  were  the  hopes 
entertained  of  this  youth,  who  at  fourteen 
rivalled  almost  all  the  doctors  in  the  ex- 
actitude and  extent  of  his  biblical  know- 
ledge. But  these  hopes  were  turned  to 
fears,  when  they  saw  that  young  and  perti- 
nacious spirit  pursue  its  undaunted  ia- 
Suiries  into  whatever  region  they  con- 
ucted  him,  and  found  him  putting  diffi- 
culties to  them,  which  they,  rabbins  and 
philosophers,  were  unable  to  solve. 

Spinoza  was  to  be  deterred  neither  br 
threats  nor  by  sophistications.  He  foaaa 
in  the  Old  Testament  no  mention  of  the 
doctrine  of  immortality :  there  was  con- 
plete  silence  on  the  point.f  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  opinions;  and  two  of  his 
schoolfellows,  irritated  at  his  intellectntl 
superiority,  or  else  anxious  to  curry  favor 
with  the  rabbins,  reported  his  heresy  with 
the  usual  fertility  of  exaggeration.  Som- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  synagogue,  ht 
obeyed  with  a  gay  carelessness,  conscious 
of  his  innocence.  His  judges,  finding  bin 
obstinate  in  his  opinions,  threatened  hifi 
with  excommunication  ;  he  answered  with 
a  sneer.   Morteira,  informed  of  the  danger, 

•  Banich  was  Spinoza's  Hebrew  name,  wbiek 
he  Iiiniseir  translated  into  Latin  as  BenedicHv: 
from  which  some  have  erroneously  suppost-d  tkft 
he  embraced  Christianity,  ivheroas  ho  only  it- 
nounced  Judaism. 

t  On  this  silence  Warburton  endearored  to  » 
tablish  the  divinity  of  the  Legation  of  Mom»;  mt 
Bishop  Sherlock  has  exerted  considerable  jptpMit 
in  explainiog  the  discrepancy  which  ^epwa  tei 
seized  hold  of  as  an  argamentin  thsir  &v«r. 
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hastened  to  confront  his  rebellious  pupil, 
but  Spinoza  remained  as  untouched  by  hU 
rhetoric  as  he  was  unconvinced  by  bis  ar- 
guments. Enraged  at  this  failure,  Mor- 
teira  took  a  higher  tone,  and  threatened 
him  with  excommunication,  unless  he  at 
once  retracted.  His  pupil  was  irritated, 
and  replied  in  sarcasms.  The  rabbin  then 
impetuously  broke  up  the  assembly,  and 
vowed  '*  only  to  return  with  the  thunder- 
bolt in  his  hand." 

In  anticipation  of  the  threatened  excom- 
munication, he  wisely  withdrew  himself 
from  the  synagogue  —  a  step  that  pro- 
foundly mortified  his  enemies,  as  he  there- 
by rendered  futile  all  intimidations  which 
had  been  employed  against  him,  particu- 
larly the  otherwise  terrible  excommuni- 
cation ;  for  what  terror  could  such  a  sen- 
tence inspire  in  one  who  voluntarily  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  society  which  pre- 
tended to  exclude  him  1 

Dreading  his  ability,  and  the  force  of  his 
example,  the  synagogue  made  him  an  ofier 
of  an  annual  pension  of  a  thousand  florins, 
if  he  would  only  consent  to  be  silent,  and 
assist  from  time  to  time  at  their  cere- 
monies. Spinoza,  indignant  at  such  an  at- 
tempt  to  palter  with  his  conscience,  refused 
it  with  scorn.  As  neither  threats  nor  temp- 
tations could  turn  him  from  his  path,  fa- 
naticism conceived  another  plan.  One 
evening,  as  Spinoza  was  coming  out  of  the 
theatre,  where  he  had  been  relaxing  his 
overtasked  mind,  he  was  startled  by  the 
fierce  expression  of  a  dark  face,  thrust 
eagerly  before  his.  The  glare  of  blood- 
thirsty fanaticism  arrested  him ;  a  knife 
gleamed  in  the  air,  and  he  had  barely  time 
to  parry  the  blow.  It  fell  upon  his  chest, 
but,  fortunately  deadened  in  its  force,  only 
tore  his  coat.  The  assassin  escaped.  Spi- 
noza walked  home  thoughtful.* 

The  day  of  excommunication  at  length 
arrived  ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of  Jews  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  awful  ceremony. 
It  began  by  the  solemn  and  silent  lighting 
of  a  quantity  of  black  wax  candies,  and  by 
opening  the  tabernacle  wherein  were  de- 
posited the  Books  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 
Thus  were  the  dim  imaginations  of  the 
faithful  prepared  for  all  the  horror  of  the 
Bcene.  Morteira,  the  ancient  friend  and 
master,  now  the  fiercest  enemy  of  the  con- 
demned, was  to  order  the  execution.     He 

*  Some  of  tho  biographers  contradict  Bayle's 
statement  of  the  araasaination  being  attempted  as 
Spinoza  was  leaving  tho  theatre,  and  declares  that 
be  was  coming  from  the  synagogue  ;  but  they  for- 
cet  that  he  had  entirely  renounced  going  there,  and 
this  was  the  probable  motive  of  the  assassin. 
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Stood  there,  pained,  but  implacable  ;  the 

Beople  fixed  their  eager  eyes  upon  him. 
[igh  above,  the  chanter  rose  and  chanted 
forth,  in  loud  lugubrious  tones,  the  words 
of  execration  3  while  from  the  opposite  side 
another  mingled  with  these  curses  the 
thrilling  sounds  of  the  trumpet ;  and  now 
the  black  candles  were  reversed,  and  were 
made  to  melt  drop  by  drop  into  a  huge  tub 
filled  with  blood  !  This  spectacle — symbol 
of  the  most  terrible  faith — made  the  whole 
assembly  shudder ;  and  when  the  final  ^na- 
thema  Maranatha!  were  uttered,  and  the 
lights  all  suddenly  immersed  in  the  blood, 
a  cry  of  religious  horror  and  execration 
burst  from  all  ]  and  in  that  solemn  dark- 
ness, and  to  those  solemn  curses,  they 
shouted  Amen,  Amen ! 

And  thus  was  the  young  truth-seeker  ex- 
pelled from  his  community,  and  his  friends 
and  relations  forbidden  to  hold  intercour?;e 
with  him.  Like  the  young  and  energetic 
Shelley,  who  afterwards  imitated  him,  he 
found  himself  an  outcast  in  this  busy  world, 
with  no  other  guides  through  its  perplex- 
ing labyrinths  than  sincerity  and  self-de- 
pendence. Two  or  three  new  friends  soon 
presented  themselves ;  men  who  warred 
against  their  religion  as  he  had  warred 
against  his  own  ;  and  a  bond  of  sympathy 
was  forged  out  of  a  common  injustice. 
Here  again  we  trace  a  resemblance  to  Shel- 
ley, who,  discountenanced  by  his  relations, 
sought  amongst  a  few  skeptical  friends  to 
supply  the  afiections  he  was  thus  deprived 
of.  Like  Spinoza,  he  too  had  only  sisters, 
with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up.  ^o 
doubt,  in  both  cases,  the  consciousness  of 
sincerity,  and  the  pride  of  martyrdom,  were 
great  sustainments  in  this  combat  with  so- 
ciety. They  are  always  so  ;  and  it  is  well 
that  they  are  so,  or  the  battle  would  never 
be  fought ;  but  they  never  entirely  replace 
the  afiections.  Shut  from  our  family,  we 
may  seek  a  brotherhood  of  apostacy ; 
but  these  new  and  precarious  intellectual 
sympathies  are  no  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  emotive  sympathies,  with  all 
their  links  of  association,  and  all  their 
memories  of  childhood. 

Spinoza  must  have  felt  this  ;  and  as  Shel- 
ley, in  a  rash  marriage,  endeavored  to  fill 
the  void  of  his  yearning  heart,  so  Spinoza, 
urged  we  must  think  by  the  same  feeling, 
sought  the  daughter  of  his  friend  and  mas- 
ter, Vanden  Ende,  as  his  wife. 

This  Vanden  Ende  had  some  influence 
on  Spinoza's  life.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Amsterdam,  who  conducted  a  philological 
seminary  with  such  success,  that  all  the 
wealthy  citizens  sent  him  their  sons  3  but  it 
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was  afterwards  discovered,  that  to  every 
dose  of  Latin  he  added  a  grain  of  atheism. 
He  undertook  to  instruct  Spinoza  in  Latin, 
and  to  give  hin)  board  and  lodging  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  subsequently  aid  him 
in  instructing  his  scholars.  This  Spinoza 
accepted  with  joy,  for  although  master  of 
the  Hebrew,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
(and  of  course  Dutch)  languages,  he  had 
lon^  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  Latin. 

Vanden  Ende  had  a  daughter ;  her  per- 
sonal charms  were  equivocal,  but  she  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  Latin,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished musician.  The  task  of  teach- 
ing young  Benedict  generally  fell  to  her; 
and  as  a  consequence  the  pupil  soon  be- 
came in  love  with  the  master.  We  often 
picture  this  courtship  to  ourselves,  as  a  sort 
of  odd  reverse  of  Abelard  and  Heloise. 
Spinoza,  we  fancy,  not  inattentive  to  the 
instruction,  but  the  more  in  love  with  it 
coming  from  so  soft  a  mouth — not  inatten- 
tive, yet  not  wholly  absorbed.  He  watches 
her  hand  as  it  moves  along  the  page,  and 
longs  to  squeeze  it.  While  '^  looking  out'' 
in  the  dictionary  their  hands  touch — and 
he  is  thrilled  ;  but  the  word  is  founds  never- 
theless. The  lesson  ended,  he  ventures  on 
a  timid  compliment,  which  she  receives 
with  a  kind  smile  ;  but  the  smile  is  lost, 
for  the  bashful  philosopher  has  his  eyes  on 
the  ground ;  when  he  raises  them,  it  is  to 
see  her  trip  away  to  household  duties,  or  to 
another  pupil :  and  he  looks  after  her, 
sighing.  But,  alas  for  maidenly  discern- 
ment !  our  female  Abelard  was  more  cap- 
tivated by  the  showy  attractions  of  a  cer- 
tain Kerkering,  a  young  Hamburg  mer- 
chant, who  had  also  taken  lessons  in  Latin 
and  love  from  the  fair  teacher ;  and  who, 
having  backed  his  pretensions  by  the  more 
potent  seductions  of  pearl  necklaces,  rings, 
&c.,  quite  cast  poor  Benedict  into  the 
shade.  He  then  turned  from  love  to  philo- 
sophy. 

His  progress  in  Latin  had,  however,  been 
considerable  ;*  he  read  it  with  facility,  and 
found  it  invaluable  in  his  philosophical 
studies ;  and  especially  as  the  works  of 
Pes  Cartes  now  fell  into  his  hands,  which 
he  studied  with  intense  avidity,  feeling  that 
a  new  world  was  therein  revealed.     The 

*  M.  Amand  Saintes,  in  his  loose  and  deadly- 
liyely  style,  says,  "  Tons  ses  ouvrages  Merits  en 
latin  attestent  que  la  langue  de  Ciaron  lui  devini 
familifere." — P.  20.  This  implies  that  Spinoxa 
wrote  Ciceronian  Latin  :  a  most  absurd  notion  j 
for  he  not  only  sins  against  idiom,  as  do  almost 
all  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  but  he  made  in 
a  great  measure  a  language  of  hit  own  ;  energetic 
and  expressive,  it  must  be  owned,  but  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Cicero. 
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laws  of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctors  express- 
ly enjoin  the  necessity  of  learning  some 
mechanical  art,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the 
law.  It  was  not  enough, they  said,  to  bet 
scholar — the  meansof  subsistence  must  slso 
be  learned.  Spinoza  had  accordingly,  while 
belonging  to  the  synagogue,  learnt  the  art 
of  polishing  glasses  for  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, &c.,  in  which  he  arrived  at  such 
proficiency  that  the  great  Leibnitz,  writing 
to  him,  mentioned,  '*  Among  the  honorable 
things  which  fame  has  acquainted  me  with 
respecting  you,  I  learn  with  no  small  inter- 
est that  you  are  a  clever  optician."  By 
polishing  glasses  he  gained  a  subsistence — 
humble,  it  is  true,  but  equal  to  his  wants. 
To  this  he  joined,  by  way  of  relaxation,  the 
study  of  design,  and  soon  became  very  ex- 
pert. Colerus  liad  a  portfolio  of  portraits 
of  several  distinguished  men,  sketched  by 
him  ;  and  one  among  them  was  a  portrait 
of  himself,  in  the  dress  of  Masaniello.* 

In  his  eight-and-twentieth  year  Spinoza 
left  his  natal  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  re- 
solving to  devote  his  life  to  study,  retired 
to  Rhynsburg,  near  Leyden,  where,  still 
pursuing  his  trade  as  a  glass  polisher,  he 
devoted  every  spare  hour  to  philosophy. 
The  fruits  of  his  solitude  were  the  *^  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Meditations  of  Des  Cartes," 
with  an  appendix,  in  which  he  first  di«clot- 
ed  the  principal  points  of  his  own  s\*stem. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  work.  It  coo- 
tains  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensi- 
ble account  of  Des  Cartes  we  have  ever  met 
with  ;  and  the  appendix  is  curious,  as  con- 
taining the  germs  of  the  **  Ethica."  It  made 
a  profound  sensation ;  and  when,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  removed  to  Woorborg,  t 
small  village  near  the  Hague,  bis  reputation 
attracted  him  a  great  concourse  of  visitors. 
Many  enmities  were  excited  amongst  the 
disciples  of  Des  Cartes,  by  the  exposition 
of  the  weak  points  of  their  master's  sys- 
tem ;  and  Spinoza  had  to  sufier  their  rude 
attacks  in  consequence  ; — but  the  attention 
of  all  thinking  men  was  fixed  upon  him, 
and  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  work 
won  him  their  admiration.  So  many  new 
friendships  did  he  form,  that  he  at  last 
yielded  to  the  numerous  solicitations  that 
he  should  come  and  live  entirely  at  tbe 
Hague.  It  was  not  the  learned  alone  who 
sought  his  friendship — men  of  rank  in  pub- 
lic affairs  were   also   numbered   amoogit 


*  *^  Voi  ennemis  n'ont  pat  manqn^  de  dire  que 

lus  pr6tendiez  par  U  montrer  que  voun  feriez  e& 

peu  de  temps  dans  la  Cbr€tient6   le  remuerotnafe 

que  Mazaniello   avait  fait   k   Naples   c-n    quini* 

jour8.**^/?ffirofirre  de  Bai/le   avec   S^imcxM  dMm 


vous 
peu 


jours.    «»rntv*ii'c     Hc     «#<»9» 

/  onlfe  wiMM^e.    Cologne,  1711 
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tbem.  Of  the  latter  we  may  mention  the 
celebrated  Jan  de  Witt,  who  loved  Spinoza, 
and  profited  by  his  advice  in  many  an  emer- 
gency. The  great  Cond6  also,  during  the 
invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French,  sent  to 
desire  Spinoza  to  come  and  see  him.  The 
philosopher  obeyed,  but  the  prince  was 
prevented  keeping  his  appointment — to  his 
loss.  This  journey  was  very  near  proving 
fatal  to  Spinoza.  The  populace  having 
learned  that  he  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  enemy,  began  to  suspect  him  of 
being  a  spy.  His  landlord,  alarmed  at  these 
reports,  warned  him  of  them  ;  he  feared, 
be  said,  that  the  populace  would  attack  the 
house.  '*  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Spinoza, 
calmly.  ''It  is  easy  for  me  to  justify  my- 
self, and  there  are  persons  enough  who 
know  the  object  of  my  journey  ;  but  what- 
ever may  arrive,  as  soon  as  the  people  as- 
semble before  your  door,  I  will  go  out  and 
meet  them,  even  though  I  should  share  the 
fate  of  De  Witt."  The  same  calm  courage 
which  made  him  proclaim  the  truth,  now 
made  him  ready  to  confront  the  infuriated 
populace.  Fortunately  all  passed  off  in 
peace,  and  he  was  left  to  his  studies.  Karl 
Ladwig,  anxious  to  secure  so  illustrious  a 
thinker,  oflfered  him  the  vacant  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  which,  however, 
Spinoza  could  not  accept,  conscious  that 
the  philosophy  he  would  teach  was  too 
closely  allied  to  theology,  not  to  trench  on 
its  dogmas ;  and  the  Elector  had  expressly 
stipulated  that  he  should  teach  nothing 
which  could  prejudice  the  established  re- 
ligion. He  therefore  begged  to  decline  it, 
as  his  public  duties  would  interfere  with 
his  private  meditations.  Yet  it  was  both  a 
lucrative  and  honorable  post  he  refused ; 
but  a  philosophical  contempt  for  worldly 
honors  was  amongst  his  characteristics. 

It  is  invigorating  to  contemplate  Spino- 
za's life.  Dependent  on  his  own  manual 
exertions  for  his  daily  bread,  limited  in  his 
wants,  and  declining  all  pecuniary  assist- 
ance so  liberally  offered  by  his  friends,  he 
was  always  at  ease,  cheerful,  and  occupied. 
There  is  an  heroic  firmness  traceable  in 
every  act  of  his  life,  worthy  of  our  medi- 
tation ;  there  is  a  perpetual  sense  of  man's 
independence,  worthy  all  imitation.  He 
refuses  to  accept  the  belief  of  another  man 
— he  will  believe  for  himself;  he  sees 
mysteries  around  him — awful,  inexplica- 
ble— but  he  will  accept  of  no  man  s  ex- 
planation. God  has  given  him  a  soul,  and 
with  that  he  will  solve  the  problem  ;  or  re- 
main without  a  solution.  Thus  he  leaves 
the  synagogue ;  thus  also  he  leaves  Des 
Cartes ;  thus  he  thinks  for  himself.    So  in 


a  far  subordinate  sphere  he  will  assert  his 
independence.  Having  but  the  most  mis- 
erable pittance,  and  with  the  purses  of  his 
friends  open  to  him,  he  preferred  limiting 
his  desires,  to  accepting  their  bounties. 
He  preferred  working,  and  gaining  his  own 
subsistence,  so  long  as  it  was  to  be  gained. 
This  was  no  crotchet  of  his ;  neither  was  it 
ignoble  calculation.  The  friends  were  sin- 
cere, their  ofiers  were  sincere ;  he  knew  it, 
but  thanked  them,  and  declined.  The  heri- 
tage, which  on  his  father's  death  fell  to  his 
lot,  he  resigned  to  his  sisters.  The  large  pro- 
perty which  his  friend  Simon  de  Vries  had 
announced  his  intention  of  leaving  him,  be 
would  not  -consent  to  accept ;  but  made 
Simon  alter  his  will  in  favor  of  his  brother 
De  Vries,  at  Schiedam.  The  pension  ofiTered 
him,  if  he  would  dedicate  his  next  work  to 
Louis  XiV.,  he  refused,  '*  having  no  inten- 
tion of  dedicating  any  thing  to  that  mon- 
arch." He  was  indebted  to  no  one  but  to 
God  ;  who  had  given  him  talents,  and  ener- 
gy to  make  those  talents  available,  not  to 
let  them  and  him  rot  in  idleness,  or  in 
ignoble  dependence,  while  all  the  world 
had  to  toil  !* 

Yet  it  was  hard,  griping  poverty  that  he 
endured.  On  looking  over  his  papers,  after 
his  death,  they  found  accounts  of  his  ex- 
penditure. One  day  he  eat  nothing  but  a 
soupe  au  lait^  with  a  little  butter,  which 
cost  about  three  halfpence^  and  a  pot  of 
beer,  which  cost  three  farthings  more. 
Another  day  he  lived  on  a  basin  of  gruel, 
with  some  butter  and  raisins,  which  cost 
him  twopence  halfpenny  ;  and,  says  the 
pastor  Col^rus,  ^'Quoiqu'on  Tinvit&t  sou- 
vent  i  manger,  il  aimait  pourtant  mieux 
vivre  de  ce  qu'  il  avait  chez  lui,  quelqoe 
peu  que  ce  fOt,  que  de  se  trouver  ^  une 
bonne  table  aux  depens  d'un  autre."  This 
was  the  man  who  was,  by  his  contempora- 
ries, branded  with  the  names  of  Atheist 
and  Epicurean ;  and  who  has  borne  these 
names  for  ever  after  through  all  Europe, 
excepting  only  Germany.  While  on  the 
one  hand  no  man  was  perhaps  ever  more 
filled  with  religion  (so  that  Novalis  could 
coll  him  a  God-intoxicated  man),  on  the 
other  hand  his  Epicureanism,  at  twopence 
halfpenny  sterling  per  diem,  stands  a  legi- 
ble charge  against  him. 

*  It  was  in  a  man's  own  energy  that  he  saw  the 
germ  of  worth  and  greaness.  and  wisely  ridiculed 
the  notion  of  patronage  in  this  noteworthy  pas- 
sage :  **  Governments  should  never  found  acade- 
mics, for  they  serve  more  to  oppress  than  to  encour- 
age genius.  The  unique  method  of  mnking  the 
urts  and  sciences  flourish,  is  to  allow  every  indivi- 
dual to  teach  wliat  he  thinks,  at  bis  own  risk  and 
peril/'— IViicl.  PoliL,  c.  8,  S  49. 
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The  publication  of  his  '^  Tractatus  The- 
ologico-Politicus,"  was  an  event  of  some 
importance,  both  in  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy and  of  Spinoza.  The  state  of  men's 
minds,  at  that  period,  was  not  favorable  to 
the  reception  of  any  great  philosophical 
system;  and  Spinoza  found  himself  obliged 
to  prepare  the  way  for  his  future  doctrines, 
by  examining  the  nature  of  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  which  could  excite  at  will  such 
violent  perturbation  in  the  state ;  and  by 
examining  also  the  foundations  on  which 
that  power  reposed.  This  ^reat  question 
still  agitates  mankind  ;  and  it  is  as  curious 
as  instructive  to  observe  that  the  late  ortho- 
dox and  estimable  Dr.  Arnold  taught  a  doc- 
trine precisely  similar  to  that  taught  by  the 
reviled  and  persecuted  Spinoza.* 

Times  were  troubled.  Holland  was  re- 
posing on  her  laurels,  won  in  the  long  and 
desperate  struggle  against  Spain.  Havin? 
freed  herself  from  a  foreign  yoke,  she  had, 
one  would  fancy,  little  now  to  do  but  to 
complete  her  canals,  extend  her  commerce, 
and  enjoy  her  peace.  But,  oh,  the  glorious 
contradictions  in  human  history !  This 
land  of  political  freedom — this  ark  of  re- 
fuge for  the  persecuted  of  all  nations — the 
republic  whose  banner  was  freedom,  and  in 
whose  cities  European  freethinkers  pub- 
lished their  works — was  itself  disturbed 
by  theological  faction.  The  persecuted 
Jews  .might  flock  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
— ^the  synagogue  might  rear  itself  beside 
the  church — the  Protestants  of  France  and 
Belgium  were  welcomed  as  brothers  and 
citizens ;  but  arrived  there,  the  fugitives 
might  witness,  even  there,  the  implacable 
war  of  party.  Toleration  was  afforded  to 
political  freethinking,  and  to  the  diversities 
of  religion ;  but,  within  the  pale  of  the 
state-religion,  malice  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness  were  daily  witnessed.  There  the 
Gomarists  and  Arminians  disputed  con- 
cerning the  infallibility  of  their  doctrines, 
and  cloaked  their  political  ambition  under 
evangelical  protestations.f 

This  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  Tractatus.''  Spinoza, 
seeing  the  deplorable  dissensions  of  the 
theologians,  endeavored  to  make  evident 
the  necessity  of  a  state  religion,  which, 
without  absolutely  imposing  or  interferinir 
with  private  creeds,  should  regulate  all 
outward  observances.  Because  as  it  is  the 
office  of  the  state  to  watch  over  all  that 
concerns  the  common  welfare,  so  should  it 
watch  over  the  church,  and  direct  it  ac- 

•  Compare  Arnold.  "  Introductory  Lectures  on 
Modern  History  "    Appendix  to  the  first  Lecture, 
t  Saintes.  **  Hist,  de  la  Vie  de  Spinoza.**— P.  63. 
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cording  to  the  general  wish.  Bat  two  things 
perfectly  distinct  must  not  here  be  con- 
founded, viz.,  liberty  of  observance  and 
liberty  of  thought,  i  he  latter  is  independ- 
ent of  all  civil  power ;  but  the  former  must 
be  subject  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
tranquillity. 

Althouefh  this  portion  of  the  ^*  Tractatus" 
could  not  have  met  with  general  approba- 
tion, yet  it  would  scarcely  have  raised 
violent  dissensions,  had  Spinoza  confined 
himself  to  such  speculation ;  but,  antici- 
pating the  rationalism  of  modern  Germans, 
he  undertook  a  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and 
attacked  the  institution  of  priesthood  as 
injurious  to  the  general  welfare.  The  eon- 
sequences  were  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected :  the  book  was  at  once  condemned, 
and  forbidden  to  be  received  in  almost 
every  country.  This,  as  usual,  only  gave 
a  greater  stimulus  to  curiosity,  and  the 
sensation  the  work  produced  may  be  judg- 
ed of  by  the  Quantity  of  ^'  refutations'^  which 
appeared.  Many  were  the  artifices  used 
to  introduce  it  into  the  various  countries. 
An  edition  was  published  at  Leyden,  under 
this  title,  *'Dan.  HensiiOpenim  Historico- 
rum,  collectio  prima.  Edit.  II.,  priori  edi- 
tione  multo  emendatior  et  auctior ;  acce* 
dunt  qucedam  hactenus  inedita.''  This  was 
reprinted  at  Amsterdam  as  ^'  Henriqaez  de 
Villacorta.  M.  Dr.  a  cubiculo  Philippi  lY., 
Caroli  II.,  archiatri  Opera  chirus^ica  omnia, 
sub  auspiciis  potentissimi  Hispaniaron 
regis."  This  absurd  title  was  adopted  to 
pass  it  into  Spain.  Another  edition  io 
French,  called  ^^La  Clef  du  Sanctuaire,** 
was  published  at  Leyden  in  1678,  and  io 
Amsterdam  as**  Traite  des  Ceremonies des 
Juiff,"  and  again  as  **  Reflexions  curieaset 
d'un  esprit  d^sinterresse." 

Spinoza's  devotion  to  study,  with  its  con- 
current abstemiousness  and  want  of  exer- 
cise, soon  undermined  his  constitution; 
but  he  never  complained.  He  sufl^red 
that,  as  he  had  suffered  every  thing  else— 
in  silence.  Once  only  a  hint  escapes  him. 
**  If  my  life  be  continued,"  he  writes  to  a 
friend  respecting  a  promise  to  explain  cer- 
tain matters.  No  plaint — no  regret — mere- 
ly a  condition  put  upon  a  promise.  He 
was  a  calm,  brave  man ;  he  could  confront 
disease  and  death,  as  he  had  confronted 
poverty  and  persecution.  Bravery  of  the 
highest  kind  distinguished  him  through 
life,  and  was  not  likely  to  fail  him  on  the 
quitting  it ;  and  yet  beneath  that  calm,  cold 
stoicism,  there  was  a  childlike  gayety 
springing  from  a  warm  and  sympathixiar 
heart.  His  character  was  made  op  ih 
generous  simplicity  and  heroic  forbearaote. 
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He  coald  spare  somewhat  from  even  his 
scanty  pittance  to  relieve  the  wretched. 
He  taught  the  learned  world  the  doctrines 
he  had  elaborated  with  endless  toil ;  but  he 
tauffht  children  to  be  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance on  divine  service.  He  would 
question  his  host  and  hostess,  on  their  re- 
tarn  from  church,  respecting  the  sermon 
they  had  heard,  and  the  benefit  they  had 
derived.  He  had  no  unwise  prosefytism 
which  would  destroy  convictions  in  minds 
unfitted  to  receive  others.  One  day  his 
hostess  asked  him  if  he  believed  that  she 
eould  be  saved  by  her  religion.  He 
answered,  '*  Vour  religion  is  a  good  one — 
you  ought  not  to  seek  another,  nor  doubt 
that  yours  will  procure  your  salvation, 
provided  you  add  to  your  piety  the  tranquil 
virtues  of  domestic  life."  Words  full  of 
wisdom,  springing  from  an  aflTectionate  and 
experienced  mind. 

So  lived  the  Jew,  Spinoza.  So  he  de- 
veloped his  own  nature,  and  assisted  the 
development  in  others.  Given  up  to 
philosophy,  he  found  in  it  '*  its  own  exceed- 
ing great  reward."  His  only  relaxations 
were  his  pipe,  receiving  visitors,  chatting 
to  the  people  of  his  house,  and  watching 
spiders  fight.  This  last  amusement  would 
make  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  with 
laughter. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1677 
found  him  near  his  end.  The  phthisis,  which 
he  had  suflfered  from  for  twenty  years,  now 
alarmingly  increased.  On  Sunday,  the  '22nd 
February,  he  insisted  on  his  kind  host  and 
hostess  leaving  him,  and  attending  divine 
service,  as  he  would  not  permit  his  illness 
to  obstruct  their  devotions.  They  obeyed. 
On  their  return  he  talked  with  them  about 
the  sermon,  and  ate  some  broth  with  a  good 
appetite.  After  dinner  his  friends  returned 
to  church,  leaving  the  physician  with  him. 
When  they  came  home  they  learnt,  with 
sorrow  and  surprise,  that  he  had  expired 
about  three  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  the 
physician,  who  seized  what  money  there 
was  on  the  table,  together  with  a  silver- 
handled  knife,  and  left  the  body  without 
further  care.  So  died,  in  his  forty-fifth  year, 
in  the  full  vigor  and  maturity  of  his  in- 
tellect, Benedict  Spinoza.  ^^  Offer  up  with 
me  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy 
but  repudiated  Spinoza  !"  exclaims  the  pious 
Schleiermacher.  "  The  great  spirit  of  the 
world  penetrated  him  ;  the  Infinite  was  his 
beginning  and  his  end;  the  universe  his 
only  and  eternal  love.  He  was  filled  with 
religion  and  relig^ioas  feeling ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  he  stands  alone,  unapproaeh- 
mble :  the  master  in  his  art|  bat  elevated 
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above  the  profane  world,  without  adherents, 
and  without  even  citizenship."* 

The  purely  metaphysical  portion  of  his 
system  had  few  adherents  until  the  modern 
German  speculators  proclaimed  his  great- 
ress;  but  since  Jacobi,  Lessing,  Herder, 
and  Goethe,  there  has  been  no  Leipsig  fair 
that  has  not  shown  its  essay  for  or  against 
Spinoza :  and  three  or  four  translations 
of  his  works  already  exist.  In  France  he 
has  also  lately  attracted  some  attention,  and 
from  influential  quarters.  In  England  a 
few  solitary  students  have  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged his  excellence  ;  but  the  regular 
professors,  such  as  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown, 
Mackintosh,  Mill,  &c.,  make  no  pretension 
to  an  acquaintance  with  him.  Yet  there 
are  few  names  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
more  worthy  of  a  serious  consideration. 

The  two  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  will  not  occupy  us  long ;  they  are 
the  last  results  of  French  and  German  in- 
vestigation on  the  subject  which  have  come 
to  hand.  The  Histoire  de  la  Vie  eiJes  Ou- 
vrages  de  Spinoza,  by  Amnnd  Saintes,  is  a 
pleasant  and  useful  book  to  those  who  have 
no  other  on  the  subject,  and  are  too  idle  to 
study  the  original.  He  is  evidently  a  young 
man,  and  an  earnest  one.  The  work  is  a 
labor  of  love,  and  has  cost  him  some  trouble^ 
though  not  all  that  his  lavish  display  would 
imply  :  but  the  grasp  of  his  mind  is  feeble  ; 
his  vision  dull;  and  the  criticisms  and  re- 
marks mostly  puerile  i  which  on  such  a  sub- 
ject is  insupportable.  With  all  its  faults 
the  work  is  pleasant  and  useful,  in  default 
of  others.  The  author  has  collected  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  materials  which  he 
has  somewhat  diffusely  arranged,  and  has 
attempted  to  trace  Spinoza^s  doctrines 
through  French  and  German  philosophy; 
in  this  latter  portion  he  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. But  on  the  whole,  to  those  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  subject,  the  work  will 
bring  much ;  to  those  already  instructed, 
little. 

The  German  translation  by  Auerbach  is  a 
valuable  work.  It  also  is  a  labor  of  love, 
and  has  not  been  attempted  without  due  pre- 
paration. The  "  Life'*  which  precedes  it  is 
the  most  complete  yet  published  ;  and  to  it 
M.  Saintes  is  mostly  indebted  for  his  '*  Me- 
moir."  As  a  translation  it  is  not  unex- 
ceptionable ;  but  considering  the  difficulty 
of  such  a  work,  and  the  general  ability  of 
the  present,  a  few  oversights  may  be  par- 
doned. Having  thus  cleared  our  critical 
consciences,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  ac- 
knowledge our  general  obligation  to  these 

*  Schleiermacher :  **  Rede  liber  die  Roligion,'*  p.  47. 
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two  works,  as  well  as  to  Colerus  and  Bou- 
lainvillers,  for  the  biographic  materials  with 
which  we  have  constructed  our  feeble  im- 
age of  Spinoza,  and  his  ways  of  life ;  and 
we  will  now  pass  on  to  the  second  and  more 
important  portion  of  our  task,  and  endea- 
vor to  set  before  the  reader  some  faint  oat- 
line  of  the  result  and  spirit  of  the  *^  Ethics" 
of  this  wonderful  man. 

To  understand  Spinoza  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  understand  his  master,  Des 
Cartes;  it  is  not  only  indispensable,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  give  a  brief  character- 
istic of  the  philosophy  of  the  latter,  but 
it  will  also  be  the  shortest  and  readiest  in- 
troduction to  our  exposition.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  Bacon,  in  England,  did 
Des  Cartes,  in  Holland,  commence  a  reform 
in  philosophy.  Both  were  disgusted  with 
the  vain  sciences  and  verbal  subtleties 
which  then  infested  the  learned  world ;  both 
were  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
were  pursuing  a  wrong  method  ;  and  both 
set  themselves  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
one.  How  Bacon  attempted  this  the  world 
knows.     How  did  Des  Cartes  attempt  it  1 

The  Reformation  (which  was  the  vehe- 
ment protest  of  mankind  that  Authority 
was  no  longer  the  grounds  of  belief,  but 
that  Reason  alone  could  claim  that  title)  had 
stirred  all  minds  to  new  and  vigorous  action; 
and  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  is  the 
most  striking  product  of  the  newly-enfran- 
chised Reason.  Dissatisfied  both  with  the 
skepticism  and  the  dogmatism  he  sawaround 
him;  unable  to  find  firm  ground  in  any  of 
the  prevalent  systems ;  distracted  by  doubts 
of  every  thing  high  and  low,  holy  or  trivial ; 
mistrusting  the  conclusions  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding, and  seeing  that  his  own  senses 
often  deceived  him,  he  resolved  to  make  a 
tabula  rasa^  and  reconstruct  his  knowledge. 
He  resolved  to  examine  the  pretensions  of 
every  conclusion,  and  to  believe  nothing 
but  upon  the  clear  evidence  of  his  reason. 
He  began  by  universal  doubt.  He  not  only 
cleared  his  mind  of  all  its  previous  stock 
of  opinions,  but  pushed  his  doubts  to  the 
very  verge  of  self-annihilation.  There  he 
stopped  ;  there  in  Self — in  his  own  Con- 
sciousness— he  found  an  irresistible  fact, 
an  irreversible  certainty.  He  could  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  external  world,  and 
treat  it  as  a  phantasm;  he  could  doubt  the 
existence  of  God,  and  treat  it  as  a  super- 
stition ;  but  of  the  exi.-tence  of  his  think- 
ing, doubting  mind,  no  doubt  was  possible. 
He,  the  doubter,  existed,  if  nothing  else 
existed.  Hence  his  world-famous  CogitOy 
ergo  sum:  I  think,  therefore  I  am. 
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I  exist.  No  doubt  can  darken  such  t 
truth  ;  no  sophism  can  confuse  this  founda- 
tion of  all  possible  knowledge.  This  is  t 
certainty,  if  there  be  none  other ;  this  it 
the  starting  point  and  basis  of  all  science. 
But  whence  this  certainty  1 — from  coi»cioii«- 
ness.  Consciousness,  then,  is  the  basis  of 
all  truth :  there  is  none  other  possible.  Id- 
terrogate  Consciousness,  and  its  clear  re- 
plies will  be  Science.  On  examining  ny 
Consciousness  with  this  view,  I  find  that  not 
only  do  I  exist,  but  that  I  am  miserably 
finite  and  imperfect.  By  my  finitude,  there- 
fore, I  am  conscious  of  not  being  the  All; 
by  my  imperfection,  of  my  not  being  the 
Best.  Yet  an  infinite  and  perfect  Being 
must  exist,  for  infinity  and  perfection  are 
impliedvLB  co-relations  to  my  ideas  of  finitude 
and  perfection.  The  Infinite  and  Perfect 
can  be  none  other  than  God.  God  there- 
fore exists;  his  existence  is  clearly  pro- 
claimed in  my  Consciousness,  and  can  oo 
more  be  a  matter  of  doubt  than  can  roy  ova 
existence. 

God,  being  perfect,  cannot  deceive  us ;  it 
is  we  who  deceive  ourselves,  by  taking 
vague  and  confused  ideas  for  clear  and  true 
ones.  To  guide  us  in  the  pursuit  of  troth 
these  four  rules  are  indispensable  : 

1.  Never  to  accept  any  thing  as  true  bat 
what  is  evidently  so  ;  to  admit  nothing  into 
the  mind  but  what  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
presents  itself  as  true  that  there  can  be  do 
reason  to  doubt  it, — (Independence  of  au- 
thority.) 

2.  To  divide  every  question  into  as  many 
separate  questions  as  possible ;  that  each 
part  being  more  easily  conceived,  the  whole 
may  become  more  intelligible, — (Analysis.) 

3.  To  conduct  the  examination  wiik 
order,  beginning  by  that  of  objects  the  most 
simple  and  therefore  the  easiest  to  be 
known,  and  ascending  little  by  little  up  to 
knowledge  of  the  most  complex^ — i^Y^ 
thesis.) 

4>.  To  make  such  exact  calculations,  and 
such  circumspections,  as  to  be  confident 
that  nothing  essential  has  been  omitted. 

Thus  did  Des  Cartes,  from  the  ground  of 
consciousness,  reconstruct  the  belief  in  bis 
own  existence,  and  in  the  existence  of  God 
and  of  the  world.  It  was  a  great  scheme, 
and  in  his  day  an  important  one.  Amidst 
the  chaos  of  opinions  a  ground  of  certainty 
was  needed  ;  Des  Cartes  found  one  in  Con- 
sciousness. Amidst  the  universal  preten- 
sions and  urivcrsal  barrenness  of  philoso- 
phy a  Method  was  needed  :  Des  Cartes  at- 
tempted one.  A  Method  is  the  vital  pria- 
cipie  of  all  science ;  it  is  only  by  Method 
that  science  is  possible ;  it  seeks  to  estab* 
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iish  the  logical  perfection  of  all  the  mind 
tiready  knows,  leading  thereby  to  all  at- 
tainable knowledge.  The  mind  can  never 
penetrate  causes ;  there  are  facts   forever 

S laced  beyond  its  conception ;  its  boun- 
aries  are  6xed,  and  fixed  by  its  own  nature. 
But  within  the  limits  of  its  power,  a  logical 
perfection  is  possible — is  necessary.  No 
one  doubts  for  an  instant,  that  as  we  know 
many  facts,  and  yet  by  not  being  able  to 
reduce  them  to  their  special  laws,  and  those 
special  laws  to  more  general  laws,  these 
facts  are  merely  facts  to  us,  and  not  science^ 
so  also  have  we  many  ideas  which  are  isola- 
ted and  barren  from  want  of  orderly  ar- 
rangement, from  want  of  proper  co-ordina- 
tion to  other  ideas ;  and  could  these  ideas 
once  attain  their  logical  perfection  (t.  e., 
complete  precision,  and  established  relation 
amongst  each  other),  all  knowledge  would 
then  be  but  a  matter  of  regular  development 
of  one  method  ;  precisely,  as  in  the  physi- 
cal world,  when  once  all  the  laws  were  dis- 
covered,  the  task  of  reducing  every  fact, 
new  or  old,  under  its  separate  law,  would 
be  the  sole  aim  of  philosophy. 

This  Des  Cartes  attempted,  and  the  rules 
he  laid  down  for  that  purpose  are  admirable, 
though  more  easily  prescribed  than  follow- 
ed. The  same  may  be  said  of  Bacon's 
rules. 

Let  us  remark,  however,  that  the  Method 
of  Bacon,  though  not  without  a  certain  re- 
semblance in  its  language  to  that  of  Des 
Cartes,  is  radically  opposed  to  it  in  spirit. 
As  the  latter  adopted  the  a  priori  road,  and 
started  from  generals  to  descend  to  par- 
ticulars, so  Bacon  reversely  adopted  the  a 
posteriori,  and  started  from  particulars  to 
ascend  gradually,  and  not  per  saltum,  to 
generals.  This  opposition  is  not  more 
visible  in  their  writings  than  in  their  ten- 
dencies and  results.  From  Des  Cartes 
sprang  Spinoza,  Malebranche,  De  la  Forge, 
Arnauld,  Leibnitz,  Wolflf,  Kant,  Hegel,  Sec. : 
from  Bacon  the  whole  school  of  scientific 
men,  the  materialists,  Scotch  physiologists, 
and  political  economists.  Plain  as  these 
tendencies  are — plain  as  are  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  two  Methods,  there  have  not 
been  men  wanting  to  confound  them.  Thus 
M.  Victor  Cousin,  who  has  given  consider- 
able attention  to  the  history  of  philosophy, 
says — 

^  Voyons  maintenant  ce  qu'a  fait  notre  Des 
Cartes.  II  a  pr6ci66ment  6tabli  en  France  la 
m6me  mfelhode  que  PAngleterrc  a  voulu  at- 
trihuer  exclueivement  it  Bacon  ;  et  il  Pa  6tablie 
avec  moins  de  grandeur  d^imsffination  dans  le 
style,  mnis  avec  la  superiority  de  precision  qui 
caractirisera  toujours  celui  qui  ne  se  contente 
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pas  de  fracer  les  rdgles,  mafs  qui  Bw  met  lui 
ro^me  en  pratique  et  donne  I'exemple  avec  le 
pr^cepte."* 

M.  Cousin  then  quotes  the  four  roles 
l^iven  above  as  constituting  the  Method  of 
Des  Cartes,  which,  he  says,  is  precisely 
that  of  Bacon.  In  this,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
he  has  been  led  away  by  analogies,  and 
cheated  himself  with  verbal  resemblances. 
Had  the  language  been  verbatim  the  same 
in  both  authors,  we  should  still  have  point- 
ed to  their  works  in  confutation  ;  and  we 
cannot  conceive  how  M.  Cousin  should  not 
have  seen  the  essential  difference  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  required  by  the  two 
thinkers :  Des  Cartes  demanding  no  more 
than  a  clear  conception ;  and  Bacon  de- 
manding 9,  patient  induction  from  carefully 
ascertained  phenomena.  This  distinction 
will  be  more  fully  manifested  in  Spinoza. 
M.  Cousin  overlooked  Bacon's  constant 
and  energetic  denouncement  of  ontology 
as  producing  nothing  but  *'  cobwebs  of 
learning,  admirable  indeed  for  the  fineness 
of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no  substance  or 
profit ;"  while  with  Des  Cartes  ontology 
was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  science* 
Yet  M.  Cousin  subsequently  says,  ^^  Bacon 
et  Des  Cartes  sont  comma  les  deux  p6le8 
opposes  du  xvii.  siecle :  leur  rapport,  leur 
point  de  reunion  est  dans  la  methode  qui  leur 
est  commune.^^  M.  Cousin  thinks  that  be- 
cause both  recommend  Caution,  Analysis, 
and  Synthesis,  that  therefore  their  method 
must  be  the  same,  though  directed  to  dif- 
ferent objects  ;  a  misconception,  we  think, 
of  the  very  nature  of  Method,  which  is  not 
an  instrument  (like  the  hand)  that  con  be 
applied  to  all  matters  indifferently,  but  a 
path  of  transit^\  leading  only  to  one  end, 
and  from  which  to  wander  is  to  fall  into 
error.  There  are  many  roads,  but  there  ia 
only  one  leading  to  the  truth. 

We  have  noticed  this  point  because  we 
regret  to  see  a  want  of  just  appreciation  of 
Bacon  still  prevalent,  in  spite  of  the  vagne 
and  extravagant  eulogies  poured  forth  from 
time  to  time  on  this  our  greatest  thinker* 
(t  was  his  merit  to  have  built  no  system. 
Convinced  that  systems  were  anticipations 
of  the  result  of  long  and  laborious  inquirvi 
and  seeing  that  the  one  thing  then  needful 
was  a  Method  by  which  the  inquirer  should 
be  led  to  the  truth,  he  directed  his  vast  in- 
tellect to  the  development  of  one  which 
succeeding  generations  have  been  guided 
by.     He  did  not  promulgate  a  science,  but 

*  **  Cours  de  Pbil./*  tome  ii   le^n  3. 

t  Mt0j69f,  as  Coleridge  points  out,  means,  both 
etymologically  and  pbtlosopbically,  a  path  of 
transit. 
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the  conditions  of  all  science.  His  own  con- 
tributions to  science  were  insignificant ; 
his  knowledge  on  many  points  was  inaccu* 
rate ;  his  application  of  his  own  precepts 
was  imperfect ;  but  his  perception  of  the 
connexion  and  condition  of  all  sciences, 
was  such  as  even  at  the  present  day  to  fill 
the  mind  with  astonishment 

A  celebrated  writer  in  the  *' Edinburgh 
Review,"  in  an  article  on  Bacon  which  ex- 
cited some  attention,  has  pronounced  the 
aim  and  scope  of  his  writings  to  be  distin- 
guished from  ancient  philosophy  by  being 
useful^ — *'  his  aim  was  to  supply  our  vulgar 
wants."  This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  neither 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Bacon, 
nor  the  aim  of  any  science,  except  in  a 
very  subordinate  degree.  The  art  of  navi- 
gation is  unquestionably  useful,  and  is  a 
product  of  the  science  of  astronomy ;  but 
Beither  that,  nor  any  other  use  to  which 
astronomy  may  be  applied,  was  the  aim  of 
astronomers.  There  are  higher  wants  than 
our  ^'  vulgar"  ones ;  there  are  other  motives 
than  utilitarian  ones  ;  there  are  other  crav- 
ings than  those  of  the  senses :  and  these 
are  the  cravings  of  the  intellect.  Science 
owes  its  origin  to  the  appetite  for  Intel- 
lectual food  ;  and  to  satisfy  that  appetite 
it  is  still  pursued.  Other  uses  flow  from 
it,  but  do  not  thereby  constitute  its  aim. 
Health  results  from  exercise,  but  enjoyment 
is  the  motive  ;  and  the  nerves  stimulate  to 
that  enjoyment,  as  the  mind  stimulates  the 
philosopher  to  seek  truth.* 

Having  characterized  Bacon's  philosophy 
as  that  of  Utility,  the  reviewer  proceeds  to 
combat  his  claim  to  that  Method  which  the 
world  has  eulogized.  There  could  be  no 
merit,  it  is  said,  in  inventing  such  a  Method, 
because  every  one  always  reasons,  though 
unconsciously,  on  the  strict  principles  of 
induction;  it  was  practised  before  it  was 
known.  We  answer :  is  the  law  of  Asso- 
ciation of  Ideas  no  discovery  because  ideas 
were  associated  before  it  was  discovered  1 
We  answer  further:  is  there  no  difference 
between  the  Baconian,  or  complete,  induc- 
tion, and  that  of  the  hasty  unconscious 
reasoner  j — between  seeking  the  conditions 
of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  accepting  such 
as  spontaneously  offer ; — between  an  ex- 
perimentum  crusisy  and  data  immediately  at 

♦  Let  us  be  ju9t,  however.  The  reviewer,  though 
relying  on  Utility  as  Bacon's  chnracteristic,  after- 
wards says  that  ancient  philosophy  concerned  itsell 
with  the  impossible,  and  Bacon's  with  the  possible. 
To  this  wo  agree  ;  but  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
critic  to  show  how  ancient  philosophy  was  impos- 
sible, and  where  the  chasm  between  the  possible 
and  impossible  commences:  this  he  did  not  at- 
tempt. 
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hand  1  '^  The  mind  has  a  yearning  which 
makes  it  dart  forward  to  generalities  that 
it  may  have  something  to  rest  in  ;  and  after 
a  little  dallying  with  experience  becomes 
weary  of  it  :"•  and  to  correct  this  yearobg 
was  Bacon's  object. 

To  return  from  this,  we  hope  not  unne- 
cessary,  digression,  the  reader  will  appre* 
ciate  the  effect  of  Des  Cartes*  writings  on 
Spinoza  when  they  fell  into  his  way,  espe- 
cially if  he  recalls  the  critical  period  at 
which  Spinoza  first  met  with  thera.  He 
was  then  striving  to  solve  for  himself  the 
inexplicable  riddle  of  the  universe.  He 
had  penetrated  deep  into  the  science  of 
the  Cabbala ;  he  had  been  assisted  by  tlie 
learned  Morteira ;  but  wise  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Jews,  he  was  still  at  an  immea- 
surable distance  from  the  desired  toliitioii. 
Des  Cartes  captivated  him  no  less  by  tlis 
boldness  of  his  logic  than  by  the  independ- 
ent nature  of  his  method,  which  sought 
truth  in  the  inner  world  of  man,  and  not  m 
the  outward  world,  nor  in  the  records  of 
authority.  He  studied  with  avidity;  bnt 
he  soon  found  that  there  also  the  riddle  re- 
mained unsolved.  He  found  the  fact  of 
his  own  existence  superfluously  demoi* 
strated  ;  but  the  far  greater  existence  ia 
which  his  own  was  included — of  which  tiM 
great  All  was  but  a  varied  manifestatioD — 
of  this  he  could  find  no  demonstratioo. 
CogitOy  ergo  sum  is  irresistible,  but  C^git^^ 
ergo  Deu8  est  is  no  syllogism.  The  solatioa 
of  the  problem  of  the  to  ov  »al  to  Vr — the 
one  immutable  Being  on  whom  all  things 
depend,  had  still  to  be  discovered. 

Spinoza,  therefore,  leaving  Des  Cartes, 
asked  himself — What  is  the  nouwumn 
which  lies  beneath  all  phenomena  7  We  see 
everywhere  transformations  perishable  and 
perishing ;  yet  there  must  be  somethiag 
beneath  which  is  imperishable,  immutable; 
what  is  it  1  We  see  a  wondrous  universe 
peopled  with  wondrous  beings,  yet  none  of 
these  beings  exist  per  se^  but  per  alivd: 
they  are  not  the  authors  of  their  own  ex- 
istence ;  they  do  not  rest  upon  their  own 
reality,  but  on  a  greater  reality — on  that 
of  the  10  fV,  xai  to  ttov.  What  is  this  re- 
ality 1 

This  question,  successively  asked  bf 
every  thinker,  and  to  which  philosophy  has 
onlv  stammered  forth  replies — from  the 
"  Water"  of  Thales  to  the  "  Absolute''  of 
Hesfel — this  question,  Spinoza  thought, 
could  not  be  answered  by  the  idea  of  re^ 
fection.  No :  the  great  reality  of  all  ex- 
istence is  Substance.  Not  substanee  in  the 
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gross  and  popular  sense  of  "body"  or 
'•  matter,"  but  that  which  is  suhstans — 
which  is  standing  under  all  phpoomena, 
supporting  and  giving  them  reality.  What 
is  a  phenomenon  ? — an  appearance,  a  thing 
perceived  :  a  state  of  the  perceiving  mind. 
But  what  originates  this  perception — what 
changes  the  mind  from  its  prior  to  its  pre- 
sent state  1  Somethings  external  and  extrin- 
sic, changes  it.  What  is  this  something  1 
What  it  is^  in  itself,  we  can  never  know : 
because  to  know  it  would  bring  it  under 
the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  mind,  i.  e. 
would  constitute  it  a  phenomenon — un- 
known, therefore,  but  not  denied — this  ens 
— this  something,  is  ;  and  this  Kant  calls 
noHimnon.    This  Spinoza  calls  Substance. 

All  science,  as  all  existence,  must  start 
from  <me  principle,  which  must  be  the 
ground  of  all.  What  is  this  commence- 
ment— this  ciQxh  "^  Perfection,  replies  Des 
Cartes.  No,  says  Spinoza,  JPerfection  is 
an  attribute  of  sometbin^r  prior  to  it.  Sub- 
stance is  the  aqxh'  I^es  Cartes,  in  common 
with  most  philosophers,  had  assumed  a 
duality  :  he  had  assumed  a  God  and  a  real 
world  created  by  God.  Substance,  to  him, 
was  by  no  means  the  primal  fact  of  all  ex- 
istence ;  on  the  contrary,  he  mnintained 
that  both  Extension  and  Thought  were 
Substances ;  in  other  words,  that  mind  and 
matter  were  distinct  independent  Sub- 
stances, different  in  essence,  and  united 
only  by  God.  Spinoza  affirmed  that  both 
Extension  and  Thought  were  no  more  than 
Attributes ;  and  by  a  subtle  synthesis  he 
reduced  the  duality  of  Des  Cartes  to  his 
own  all-embracing  unity,  and  thus  arrived 
at  a  conception  of  the  One. 

The  absolute  Existence — the  Substance 
— (call  it  what  you  will)  is  God.  From 
Him  all  individual  concrete  existences 
arise.  AH  that  exists,  exists  in  and  by 
God ;  and  can  only  thus  be  conceived. 
Here,  then,  thought  he,  the  mystery  of  the 
world  begins  to  unfold  itself  to  the  patient 
thinker ;  he  recognises  God  as  the  fountain 
of  life;  he  sees  in  the  universe  nothing 
but  the  manifestation  of  God  ;  the  finite 
rests  upon  the  bosom  of  the  infinite ;  the 
inconceivable  variety  resolves  itself  into 
unity.  There  is  but  one  reality,  and  that 
is  God. 

Such  was  Spinoza^s  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem :  upon  this  he  felt  he  could  repose  in 
peace,  and  upon  this  only.  To  live  with 
God — to  know  God  with  perfect  know- 
ledge, was  the  highest  point  of  human  de- 
▼elopment  and  happiness ;  and  to  this  he 
consecrated  his  life.  Taking  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  **  In  Him  we  live,  move,  and  have 
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our  being,^  as  his  motto,  he  undertook  to 
trace  the  relations  of  the  world  to  God  and 
to  man,  and  those  of  man  to  society.  His 
"  Tractacus"  and  '*  Ethica,"  were  the  great 
results  of  that  endeavor. 

Having  mastered  this  first  principle  of  all 
science,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  it; 
and  very  properly  adopted  the  method  of 
the  mathematicians.  To  this  demonstra- 
tion we  are  about  to  lead  our  readers,  and 
only  beg  of  them  a  little  steady  attention 
and  a  little  patient  thought,  convinced  that 
they  will  then  have  little  difficulty  in  find- 
ing their  way  in  this  abstrusest  of  all  sub- 
jects. We  shall  translate  some  portion  of 
the  '^Ethica"  with  the  utmost  care,  because 
we  think  it  every  way  advisable  that  the 
reader  should  have  Spinoza's  own  mode  of 
statement,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  watch 
his  method  of  deducing  his  conclusions 
from  his  premises.  The  work  opens  with 
eight 

DBPINITIONS. 

I.  By  Cause  of  itself  I  understand  that,  the  es- 

sence of  which  involves  existence;  or  that 
the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  considered 
as  existent.'^ 

II.  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  limited 

{ierrnvnari  potest)  by  another  thioff  of  the 
same  nature,  e.  g.,  body  is  said  to  be  finite 
because  it  can  always  be  conceived  as 
larger.  So  thought  is  limited  by  other 
thoughts.  But  body  does  not  limit  thought, 
nor  thought  limit  body. 

III.  By  Substance  I  understand  that  which  is  in 
itself,  and  is  conceived  per  se :  that  is,  the 
conception  of  which  does  not  require  the 
conception  of  any  thing  else  as  antecedent 
to  it. 

IV.  By  Attribute  I  understand  that  which  the 
mind  perceives  as  constituting  the  very  es- 
sence of  Substance. 

V.  By  Modes  I  understand  the  accidents  {ajfeo- 

tiones)  of  Substance ;  or,  that  which  is  in 
something  else,  through  which  also  it  is 
conceived. 

VI.  By  God  I  understand  the  Being  abpotutely 
infinite ;  t.  «.,  the  substance  consisting  of 
infinite  Attributes,  each  of  which  expresses 
an  infinite  and  eternal  essence. 

Explication,  I  say  absolutely  infinite,  but  not 
suogenere;  for  to  whatever  is  infinite  but 
not  in  suo  genere,  we  can  deny  infinite  At- 
tributes ;  but  that  which  is  absolutely  in- 
finite, to  its  essence  pertains  every  thing 
which  implies  essence,  and  involves  no  ne- 
gation. 

VII.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists 
by  the  sole  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  by 

*  This  is  an  important  definition,  as  it  gets  rid  of 
(he  verbal  perplexity  hitherto  felt  relative  to  an 
'  endless  chain  of  caoMS."  The  doubter  might  al- 
w^ayt  ask  the  caoae  o(  the  first  cause  in  the  series  ; 
but  here,  bjr  identifying  cause  and  existence,  Spi- 
noza very  properly  annihilates  the  sophism. 
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iuelfslone  ii  determined  to  action.  But 
that  ia  necessary,  or  rather  conBtraineil, 
which  owes  it4  existence  to  another,  and 
acts  according  lo  certain  and  determinate 

VIII.  By  Eternity  I  understand  Existence  ileeir, 
in  as  ftir  as  it  ia  conceived  necessarily  lo 
follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal 


These  are  the  definition! :  they  need  noi 
long  be  dwelt  on,  but  must  freqaetitly  be 
recurred  to  hereafter ;  above  all,  no  objec- 
tion ought  to  be  raised  against  them,  as  un- 
usual or  untrue,  for  they  are  the  meanings 
of  various  terms  in  constant  use  with  Spi> 
noza,  and  he  has  a  right  to  use  them  as  he 

S leases,  provided  he  does  not  afterwards 
epart  from  this  use,  which  he  is  careful 
not  to  do.    We  now  come  to  the  seven 


I.  Every  thing  which  is,  is  in  ilaelf,  or  in  some 

other  thing. 

II.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through 

another — per   aiiud — must   be    conceived 

Itl.  From  a  given  determinate  cause  the  eHecI 
necessarily  follows;  and  mce  Cfrio,  if  no 
dciermioale  cause  be  given  no  effect  can 
follow. 

IV.  The  knowledge  ofan  effect  depends  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  includes  jl. 

V.  Things  that  have  nothing  in  common  with 

each  other,  cannot  be  understood  by  means 
of  each  otiier,  i.  e.,  the  conception  of  one 
does  not  Involve  the  concepLon  of  the 
other. 

VI.  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  original  in 
'    -e  {idea  vera  debet  cum  fuo  ideaio  con- 
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if  we  except  the  fourth,  which,  because  it 
is  ambiguous,  has  been  thought  absurd  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  opposite  concep- 
tions now  prevalent  respecting  cause  and 
eflect,  prevent  a  real  appreciation  of  this 
axiom.  Mr.  Hallam  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
"  It  seems  to  be  in  this  fourth  axiom,  and 
in  the  proposition  grounded   upon  it,  that 
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ital  fallacy  lurks.  "  The 
a  cause  and  eflect  is  surel 
erfectly   difTerent,  from    oi 
'ehension  of  it,  or  indeed  froi 
ny   knowledge  of  it 
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subtlety  in  tl 
of  comprehension  of  Spin 
and  we  wonder  it  never 
that  the  modern  n 


s  well  Bsa  want 
iza's  ductrines ; 
luggested  ilself 
cause  and  effect 


latrod.  to  Lit.  ot  Europa,  iv.  p.  343. 


do  not  ccrrrespoud  with  the  Spinozistie  syi- 
In  the  above  Bxiom  it  it  not  tneaal 
that  there  are  to  efiecte  manifested  to  as 
of  which  we  do  not  also  know  the  causci 
— it  IB  not  meant  that  a  man  receiving! 
blow  ia  the  dark  is  not  aware  of  that  blow 
(effect),  though  ignorant  of  the  ioimedittc 
use.  What  is  raeaot  is,  that  m  complete 
d  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  effect 
only  to  be  obtained  through  a  complete 
id  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  canse. 
If  you  would  know  the  effect  in  it*  totality 
— in  itself — you  must  know  alio  the  canst 
in  its  totality.  This  is  obvioua  ;  for  wbil 
is  an  effect  1  An  effect  is  a  cause  realiied; 
it  ia  the  naiura  naturant  conceived  as  astii- 
ra  nalurata.  We  call  the  antecedent,  eanac, 
and  the  sequent,  effect,  but  these  are  mere- 
ly relative  conceptions  ;  the  sequence  itself 
is  antecedent  to  some  subsequent  ebiDge, 
and  the  former  antecedent  waa  once  onlyi 
sequent  to  its  cause  ;  and  so  on.  Caust- 
tion  is  change  ;  when  the  change  is  com- 
pleted, we  name  the  result  effect.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  naming.  But  inciting  tbii 
change,  causing  it  a*  we  say,  there  is  uim 
power  (cause)  in  nature;  to  know  this  ef- 
fect, therefore, — that  is,  not  merely  to  hars 
a  relative  conception  of  our  own  conditio! 
consequent  on  it,  but  to  conoprehend  this 
power,  this  reality,  to  penetrate  its  myste- 
ry, to  see  it  in  its  totality, — you  moat  know 
what  the  effect  is,  and  how  it  in;  you  murt 
know  its  point  of  departure,  and  its  poist 
of  destination  ;  in  a  word,  you  must  tran- 
scend the  knowledge  of  phenomena,  aad 
acquire  that  of  noumena.  In  a  popabr 
sense  we  are  said  to  know  effects,  but  to  be 
ignorant  of  causes.  Truly,  wo  are  igoo- 
rant  of  both — and  equally  ignorant.  A 
knowledge  of  sequences  we  have,  and  of 
nothing  more.  The  vital  power  determin- 
ing these  sequences  we  name,  but  cannot 
know  ;  we  may  call  it  attraction,  heal,  elec> 
iricity,  polarization.  Sec. ;  but,  having 
named,  we  have  not  explained  it. 

This  ie  what  Spinoza  implicitly  teaches ; 
and  had  Mr.  Hallam  attended  only  lo  what 
(he  very  next  axiom  proclaims,  viz.,  ihit 
things  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other,  cannot  be  understood  by  meant  of 
each  other,  t.  «.,  the  conception  of  one  not 
involving  the  conception  of  the  other— he 
would  have  understood  Spinoza's  meaning: 
for,  if  effect  be  different  from  cause,  thei 
its  conception  does  not  involve  the  concep- 
tion of  cause  ;  but  if  it  be  the  taxie  a* 
cause,  then  does  the  one  cooeeplion  ia- 
volve  that  of  the  other;  ergo,  the  mors 
complete  the  knowledge  of  the  one,  the 
more  complete  (he  knowlodga  of  the  other. 
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The  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind   when 
Dg  Spinoza, 
will  now  proceed  to  the 


studying  Spinoza. 
We  wi 


PROPOSITIONS. 

Prop.  L  Substance  is  prior  in  nature  to  its  acci- 
dents. 

Demotutratioih    Per  Definitions  3  and  5. 

Prop.  II.  Two  Substances  having  different  At- 
tributes, have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other. 

Demonst.  This  follows  from  Def.  3 ;  for  each 
Substance  must  be  conceived  in  itself  and 
throuffh  itself;  in  other  words,  the  concep- 
tion of  one  does  not  involve  the  conception 
of  the  other. 

Prop.  III.  Of  things  which  have  nothing  in 
common,  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
other. 

Demonst,  If  they  have  nothing  in  common, 
then  (per  Axiom  5)  they  cannot  be  conceiv* 
ed  by  means  of  each  other ;  ergo  (per  Ax- 
iom 4)  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
other.— d.  B.  D. 

Prop.  IV.  Two  or  more  distinct  things  are 
distinguished  among  themselves  either 
through  the  diversity  of  their  Attributes, 
or  through  that  of  their  Modes. 

JDemomt.  Every  thing  which  is,  is  in  itself  or 
in  some  other  thing  (per  Axiom  1),  that  is 
(per  Def  3  and  5),  there  is  nothing  out  of 
ourselves  {extra  iniellectum)  but  Substance 
and  its  Modes.  There  is  nothing  out  of 
ourselves  whereby  things  can  be  distm- 
guished  amongst  one  another,  except  Sub- 
stances, or  (which  is  the  same  thing,  per 
Def.  4*)  their  Attributes  and  Modes. 

Prop.  V.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
two  or  more  Substances  of  the  same  nature, 
or  of  the  same  Attribute. 

Demonst,  If  there  are  many  different  Substances 
they  must  be  distinguished  by  the  diversity 
of  their  Attributes  or  of  their  Modes  (per 
Prop.  4).  If  only  by  the  diversity  of  their 
Attributes,  it  is  thereby  conceded  that  there 
is  nevertheless  only  one  Substance  of  the 
same  Attribute ;  but  if  by  tlieir  diversity  of 
Modes,  then  Substance  being  prior  in  order 
of  time  to  its  Modes,  it  must  be  considered 
independent  of  them ;  that  is  (per  Def  3 
and  6),  cannot  be  conceived  as  distinguish- 
ed from  another ;  that  is  (per  Prop.  4),  there 
cannot  be  many  Substances,  but  only  one 
Substance.— Q,.  E.  D. 

Prop.  VI.  One  Substance  cannot  be  created  by 
another  Substance. 

Demonst,  There  cannot  be  two  Substances  with 
the  same  Attributes  (per  Prop.  5) ;  that  is 
(per  Prop.  2),  that  have  any  thing  in  com- 
mon witn  each  other;  and  therefore  (per 
Prop.  3)  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
other. 

CordUary.  Hence  it  follows  that  Substance  can- 
not be  created  by  any  thing  else.  For  there 

'*  *  In  the  original,  bjr  a  slip  of  the  pen,  Axiom  4 
is  referred  to  instead  of  Def.  4  ;  and  Auerbach  has 
followed  the  error  in  bit  translation.  We  notice  it 
because  the  reference  to  Axiom  4  is  meaningless, 
and  apt  to  paizle  the  student. 


is  nothing  in  nature  except  Substance  nnd 
its  modes  (per  Axiom  1,  and  Def.  3  and  5)  ; 
now  this  Substance  not  being  produced  by 
another  is  self-caused. 

Corollary  2.  This  proposition  is  more  ensily  to 
be  cfemonstrated  by  the  absurdity  of  its  con- 
tradiction— for  if  Substance  can  be  produced 
by  any  thing  else,  the  conception  of  it  would 
depend  on  Sie  conception  of  the  cause  (per 
Axiom4*).  and  hence  (per  Def  3)  it  would 
not  be  SuDstance. 

Prop.  VII.  It  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance 
to  exist 

Demonst,  Substance  cannot  be  produced  by  any 
thing  else  (per  CoroH.  Prop.  6),  and  is 
therefore  the  cause  of  itself;  t.  c.  (per  Def 
I)  its  essence  necessarily  involves  exist- 
ence ;  or  it  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Sub- 
stance to  exist — Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  VIIL  All  Substance  is  necessarily  infinite. 

Demonst,  There  exisLs  but  one  Substance  of 
the  same  Attribute  ;  and  it  must  either  ex- 
ist as  infinite  or  finite.  But  not  finite,  tor 
(per  Def  2^  as  finite  it  must  be  limited  by 
another  Substance  of  the  same  nature,  and 
in  that  case  there  would  be  two  Substances 
of  the  same  Attribute,  which  (per  Prop.  5) 
is  absurd.    Substance,  therefore,  is  infmite. 

— a.E.  D. 

Scholium  I.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  to  all 
who  judge  confusedly  of  things,  and  are 
not  wont  to  inquire  into  first  causes,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  admit  the  demonstration  of 
Prop.  7,  because  they  do  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  between  the  modifications  of 
Substances,  and  Substances  themselves, 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
things  are  produced.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  commencement  which  they  see 
natural  things  have,  they  attribute  to  Sub* 
stances ;  for  he  who  knows  not  the  true 
causes  of  things,  confounds  all  things,  and 
feigns  that  trees  talk  like  men ;  that  men 
are  formed  from  stones  as  well  as  from 
seeds,  and  that  all  forms  can  be  changed 
into  all  other  forms.  So,  also,  those  who 
confound  the  divine  nature  with  the  human, 
naturally  attribute  human  afifections  to 
God,  especially  as  they  are  ignorant  of  bow 
these  affections  are  produced  in  the  mind. 
But  if  men  attended  to  the  nature  of  Sub* 
stance,  they  would  not  in  the  least  doubt 
Prop.  7 ;  nay,  this  proposition  would  be  an 
axiom  to  all,  and  would  be  numbered  among 
common  notions.  For,  by  Substance  tbey 
would  understand  that  which  exists  in  it- 
self, and  is  conceived  through  itself;  t.  e., 
the  knowledge  of  which  does  not  require 
the  knowledge  of  any  thing  antecedent  to 
it.f    But  by  modification  they  would  un- 

•  Here  the  potency  and  significance  of  Axiom  4 
begins  to  unfold  itself. 

t  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  result  or  Des 
Cartes*  philosophy,  if  he  would  fully  seise  Spino- 
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derstand  that  which  is  in  another  thing,  the 
conception  of  which  is  formed  by  the  con- 
ception of  the  thing  in  which  it  is,  or  to 
which  it  belongs :  we  can  have,  therefore, 
correct  ideas  of  non-existent  modifications, 
because,  although  out  of  the  understanding 
they  have  no  reality,  yet  their  essence  is 
so  comprehended  in  that  of  another,  that 
they  can  be  conceived  through  this  other. 
The  truth  of  Substance  (out  of  the  under* 
standing)  lies  nowhere  but  in  itself,  be- 
cause it  is  conceived  per  se.  If,  therefore, 
any  one  says  that  he  has  a  distinct  and 
clear  idea  of  Substance,  and  yet  doubt 
whether  such  substance  exist,  this  would 
be  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  has  a  true 
idea,  and  nevertheless  doubts  whether  it 
be  not  false  (as  a  little  attention  sufficiently 
manifests) ;  or,  if  any  man  affirms  Sub- 
stance to  be  created,  he  at  the  same  time 
affirms  that  a  true  idea  has  become  false  ; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 
Hence  it  is  necessarily  confessed  that  the 
existence  of  Substance  as  well  as  its  es- 
sence is  an  eternal  truth.  And  hence  we 
must  conclude  that  there  is  only  one  Sub- 
stance possessing  the  same  Attribute,  which 
requires  here  a  fuller  development.  I  note, 
therefore, 

1.  That  the  correct  definition  of  a  thing 
includes  and  expresses  nothing  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  defined.  From  which 
follows, 

2.  That  no  definition  includes  or  ex- 
presses a  distinct  number  of  individuals, 
because  it  expresses  nothing  but  the  nature 
of  the  thing  defined  ;  e.  g.,  the  definition  of 
a  triangle  expresses  no  more  than  the  na- 
ture of  a  triangle,  and  not  any  fixed  number 
of  triangles. 

3.  There  must  necessarily  be  a  distinct 
cause  for  the  existence  of  every  existing 
thing. 

4.  This  cause,  by  reason  of  which  any 
thing  exists,  must  be  either  contained  in 
the  nature  and  definition  of  the  existing 
thing  (viz.  that  it  pertains  to  its  nature  to 
exist),  or  else  must  lie  beyond  it — must  be 
something  dificrent  from  it. 

From  these  positions  it  follows,  that  if  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  exist,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  cause  why  that  num- 
ber and  not  a  larger  or  smaller  number: 
c.  g.,  if  in  the  world  twenty  men  exist 
(whom,  for  greater  perspicuity,  I  suppose 
to  exist  at  once,  no  more  having  previously 
existed),  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  show 

2a*s  meaning  and  the  basis  on  which  it  reposes. 
Bes  Cartes,  as  we  saw,  could  find  nothing  indubi- 
table but  existence.  Existence  was  the  primal  fact 
of  all  science  ;  self-evident  and  indisputable. 
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the  reason  why  twenty  men  exist,  to  poiot 
to  human  nature  as  the  cause :  but  it  will 
further  be  necessary  to  show  cause  why 
only  twenty  men  exist :  because  (per  note 
3)  a  cause  must  be  given  for  the  existence 
of  every  thing.  This  cause,  however  (per 
notes  2  and  3),  cannot  be  contained  in  hu- 
man nature  itself,  because  the  true  defini- 
tion of  man  does  not  involve  the  number 
twenty.  Hence  (per  note  4)  the  cause  why 
twenty  men  exist  and  why  each  individual 
exists  must  lie  beyond  each  of  them  ;  and 
therefore  must  we  absolutely  coaclade  that 
every  thing,  the  nature  of  which  admits  of 
many  individuals,  must  necessarily  have  aa 
external  cause.  As,  therefore,  it  pertains 
to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist,  so  must 
its  definition  include  a  necessary  existence, 
and  consequently  from  its  sole  definition 
we  must  conclude  its  existence.  But,  as 
from  its  definition,  as  already  shown  in 
notes  2  and  3,  it  is  not  possible  to  conclude 
the  existence  of  many  Substances,  trgo^  it 
necessarily  follows  that  only  one  Suhstaice 
of  the  same  nature  can  exist. 

We  must  here  break  ofif  in  our  transla- 
tion :  we  have  arrived  at  the  very  heart 
arid  pith  of  the  system,  and  have  gone  far 
enough  to  present  the  method  in  all  its 
rigor  before  the  reader  ;  an  analysis  of  the 
principal  positions  subsequently  treated 
will  be  all  that  is  now  necessary. 

There  is  but  one  infinite  Substance,  and 
that  is  God.     Whatever  is,  is  in  God  ;  and 
without  Him,  nothing  can   be   conceived. 
He  is  the   universal   Being  of  which  all 
things  are  the  manifestations.     He  is  the 
sole  Substance ;  every  thing  else  is  a  Mode ; 
yet,  without  Substance,  Mode  cannot  exist. 
God,  viewed  under  the  Attributes  of  Infi- 
nite  Substance,  is  the  ncttura   naturans — 
viewed  as  a  manifestation,  as  the  Modes 
under  which  his  Attributes  appear,  he  is 
the  naiura  naturata.     He  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  and  that  immanently,  but  not  trao- 
siently.     He  has  two  infinite  Attributes — 
Extention  and  Thought.   Extension  is  visi- 
ble Thought  5  and  Thought  is  invisible  Ex- 
tension :  they  are  the  Objective  and  Sub- 
jective of  which  God  is  the  Identity.  Every 
thing  is  a  mode  of  God's  Attribute  of  Ex- 
tension ;  every  thought^  wish,  or  feeling,  t 
mode  of  his  Attribute  of  Thought.     That 
Extension  and  Thought  are  not  Substances, 
as  Des  Cartes  maintained,  is  obvious  from 
this:  that  they  are  not  conceived  per  st^ 
but    per  aliud.     Something    is    extended: 
what   is  1     Not  the  Extension   itself,  bat 
something    prior    to    it,   viz.    Substance. 
Substance  is  uncreated,  but  creates  by  tbe 
internal  necessity  of  its  nattire*      There 
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may  be  many  existing  tbioge,  but  only  one 
existence ;  many  forms,  but  only  one  Sub- 
•tfluice.  God  is  the  ^ideatmmanens^^ — the 
One  and  All. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Spinoza :  and  now  we  ask  the 
reader,  can  he  reconcile  the  fact  of  this  be- 
lag  a  most  religious  philosophy,  with  the 
other  fact  of  its  having  been  almost  uni* 
▼ersally  branded  with  Atheism  1  Is  this 
iotelligible  1  Yes ;  three  causes  present 
themselves  at  once.  I.  The  readiness  with 
which  that  term  of  obloquy  has  been  ap* 
plied  to  opponents  from  time  immemorial ; 
to  Socrates  as  to  Gottlob  Fichte.  II.  The 
obscurity  of  party  vision,  and  the  rashness 
of  party  judgment.  III.  The  use  of  the 
ambiguous  word  Substance,  whereby  God 
was  confounded  with  the  material  world. 

This  last  point  is  the  most  important, 
and  deserves  attention.  To  say  God  is  the 
infinite  Substance,  does  look,  at  first  sight, 
like  the  grossest  Atheism  of  the  D'Holbach 
•chool;  but  no  one  could  ever  have  read 
twenty  pages  of  Spinoza,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  this  was  but  a  misunderstanding ; 
for  he  expressly  teaches  that  God  is  not 
corporeal,  but  that  body  is  a  Mode  of  Ex- 
tension. No :  God  is  not  the  material  uni- 
verse, but  the  universe  is  one  aspect  of  his 
infinite  Attribute  of  Extension ;  he  is  the 
identity  of  the  ncUura  naturans,  and  the  nc^ 
tura  naturata,*  To  the  same  thought  Aris- 
totle points :  he  admits  tiili^,  matter,  iJioQ(pt]^ 
form,  and  the  synthesis  of  these  two  ovaia. 
With  Spinoza  the  ovaia  is  God. 

It  is  a  mere  verbal  resemblance,  there- 
fore, this  of  Spinozism  to  Atheism ;  but 
the  history  of  philosophy  shows  too  many 
instances  of  the  errors  of  language  erected 
into  errors  of  fact,  to  astonish  any  reader. 
It  was  our  place  to  point  out  the  error, 
which  we  trust  has  been  done  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Schelling's  '*  Philoso- 
pbische  Schriften,"  accurately  draws  the 
distinction  between  Pantheism  and  Athe- 
ism:— 

**  God  is  that  which  exists  in  itself  and  is  com- 
prehended from  itself  alone ;  the  finite  is  that 
which  is  necessarily  in  another  and  can  only  be 
comprehended  from  that  other.  Things  there- 
fore are  not  only  in  degree,  or  through  their 

•  **  Natura  naturans  et  nntura  naturata  in  iden> 
titate  Deus  est."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
identity  does  not  (ao  in  common  usage)  mean  same- 
netSt  but  the  root  from  which  spring  iwb  opposite 
stems,  and  in  which  they  have  a  common  life. 
Man,  for  instance,  is  the  identity  of  soul  and'body  ; 
water  is  the  identity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Great  mistakes  are  constantly  being  made,  owing 
to  overlooking  this  distinction  of  vulgar  and  philo- 
sophical tertns. 


limitations  different  from  God  but  taiogenere* 
Whatever  their  relation  to  God  on  other  points, 
they  are  absolutely  divided  from  him  on  thisf 
that  they  exist  in  another  and  he  is  self-existent 
or  original.  From  ihis  difierence  it  is  manifest 
that  all  individual  finite  things  taken  together 
cannot  constitute  God ;  since  that  which  is  in  its 
nature  derived  cannot  be  one  with  its  ori^inal| 
any  more  than  the  single  points  of  a  circumfer- 
ence taken  together  can  constitute  the  circum- 
ference, which  as  a  whole  is  of  necessity  prior 
to  them  in  idea." 

We  here  conclude  our  exposition  of  Spi- 
noza's theology — one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary efibrts  of  the  speculative  faculty 
which  history  has  revealed  to  us.  We 
have  witnessed  the  mathematical  rigor 
with  which  it  is  developed  ;  we  have  fol- 
lowed him  step  by  step,  dragged  onwards 
by  his  irresistible  logic  ;  and  yet  the  final 
impression  left  on  our  minds  is,  that  the 
system  has  a  logical  but  not  a  mtal  truth. 
We  shrink  back  from  the  consequences 
whither  it  so  irresistibly  leads  us  ;  we  gaze 
over  the  abyss  to  the  edge  of  which  we 
have  been  dragged,  and  seeing  nought  bat 
chaos  and  despair,  we  refuse  to  build  our 
temples  there.  We  retrace  our  steps  with 
hurried  earnestness,  to  see  if  no  false  route 
has  been  taken ;  we  examine  every  one  of  his 
positions,  to  see  if  there  be  not  some  secret 
error,  parent  of  all  other  errors.  Arrived 
at  the  starting-point,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
fess that  we  have  found  no  error — that 
each  conclusion  is  but  the  development 
of  antecedent  positions :  and  yet  the  mind 
refuses  to  accept  the  conclusions. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  inquirer : 
he  sees  a  vast  chain  of  reasoning  carried 
on  with  the  strictest  rigor.  He  has  not 
been  dazzled  by  rhetoric,  nor  confused  by 
illustrations.  There  has  been  no  artful  ap* 
peal  to  his  prejudices  or  passions  ;  he  has 
being  treated  as  a  reasoning  being,  and  hat 
no  more  been  able  to  doubt  the  positions, 
after  once  understanding  the  definitions 
and  axioms,  than  he  is  able  to  doubt  the 
positions  of  Euclid.  And  yet  we  again  say 
that  the  conclusions  are  repugned,  refused  ; 
they  are  not  the  truth  the  inquirer  has  been 
seeking ;  they  are  no  expressions  of  the 
thousand-fold  life  whose  enigma  he  has 
been  endeavoring  to  solve. 

Unable,  himself,  to  see  where  this  dis- 
crepancy lies,  he  turns  with  impatience  to 
the  works  of  others,  and  seeks  in  criticisms 
and  refutations  an  outlet  from  his  difficulty. 
But — and  it  is  a  curious  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy — he  finds  that  this  bold 
and  extraordinary  thinker  has  never  been 
refuted  by  any  one  meeting  him  on  his  own 
ground.    Men  have  taken  up  separate  pro- 
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positions,  and  having  wrenched  them  from 
their  connexion  with  the  whole  system, 
have  easily  shown  them  to  he  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  systems  of  the  refuters.  This 
is  easy  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
quirer finds  that  the  great  metaphysicians 
of  Germany  adopt  Spinoza's  fundamental 
positions  ;  differing  with  him  only  on  points 
of  detail  or  of  language.  In  their  works 
the  consequences  do  not  look  so  appalling, 
hecause  they  are  adorned  with  lofty  names 
and  splendid  eloquence ;  but  the  difference 
is  only  verbal,  is  there,  then,  no  alterna- 
tive 1  Must  I  accept  Spinoza's  system,  re- 
pugnant as  it  is  1  Such  is  the  inquirer's 
perplexity. 

We  will  endeavor  to  lead  him  out  of  it — 
we  will  endeavor  to  point  out  the  funda- 
mental error  of  Spinozism.  In  doing  so, 
we  are  aware  that  a  charge  of  gross  pre- 
sumption would  be  merited  bv  us,  did  not  the 
very  nature  of  philosophical  inquiry  imply 
an  infinitely  higher  presumption.  The  hu- 
man reason  that  can  dare  attempt  to  solve 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  may  well  be 
pardoned  any  boldness  in  examining  the 
errors  of  others. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  no  believer 
in  Ontology,**  as  a  possible  science,  can  es- 
cape the  all-embracing  dialectic  of  Spinoza. 
To  him  who  believes  that  the  human  mind 
can  know  noumena^  as  well  as  phenomena — 
who  accepts  the  verdict  of  the  mind  as  not 
merely  the  relative  truth,  but  also  the  per* 
fect^  absolute  truth — we  see  nothing,  hu- 
manly speaking,  but  Spinozism  as  a  philo- 
sophical refuge.  For,  observe,  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  knowing  ^'  things  in 
themselves"  (and  not  simply  their  appear- 
ances to  us),  which  is  the  ontological  as- 
sumption, you  must  also  believe  with  Spi- 
noza that  every  clear  idea  is  the  actual  and 
total  image  of  some  thing  as  it  exists  in  ex- 
ternal nature.  If  yon  do  not  believe  that 
your  knowledge  is  absolute^  and  not  simply 
relative^  you  have  no  sort  of  ground  for 
the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  ontology. 
Spinoza  says — and  every  ontologist  who 
would  be  consequent  must  also  say  it — that 
the  subjective  idea  is  the  complete  and  actual 
image -of  the  objective  fact ;  and  this  not 

♦  For  the  sake  of  precision,  we  are  forced  to  use 
this  somewhat  unusual  word  ;  metaphysics,  though 
originally  employed  in  the  sense  of  ontology,  hat* 
Mince  become  indiscriminately  applied  to  many  other 
portions  of  inquiry  :  and  we  have  not  uncommon- 
ly seen  the  ludicrous  title  of*'  Scotch  metaphysics'' 
applied  to  the  psychology  of  Stewart,  Brown,  dw. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  ontology  means  the  sci* 
once  of  6eing,  as  distinguished  from  phenomena — 
a  discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  apart  from  their 
appeatancti* 
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merely  relative — qua  subject,  bat  also  qua 
object. 

Never  was  language  more  explicit  tbao 
Spinoza's  on  this  point ;  to  him  it  not  only 
forms  the  basis  of  all  science,  but  he  deems 
it  necessary  specially  to  enforce  it  as  sacb, 
in  various  passages.  In  the  scholium  to 
Prop,  viii.,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
rule,  that  the  correct  definition  of  a  thing 
expresses  the  nature  of  that  thing,  and 
nothing  but  its  nature.  We  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  consistency  of  this :  he  grapples 
boldly  with  the  very  difficulty  of  the  sci- 
ence he  is  endeavoring  to  establish.  It  is 
obvious  that,  to  know  things  which  are  6e- 
yond  appearances  (ra  (xsra  ra  (f^oixa)^  which 
transcend  the  sphere  of  sense — we  mast 
know  them  as  they  are  (ra  ^uiTixd),  and  not 
as  they  are  under  the  conditions  of  tense. 
Spinoza  at  once  pronounces  that  we  can 
so  know  them.  He  says :  whatever  I  clearly 
know  is  true  ;  true  not  merely  in  reference 
to  my  conception  of  it,  but  in  reference  to 
the  thing  known.  In  other  words,  the 
mind  is  a  mirror  reflecting  things  aa  they 
are.  This  necessary  assumption,  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  ontology,  Des  Cartes 
first  distinctly  brought  to  light  as  the  basis 
of  all  inquiry.  Whatever  was  clearly  ia 
Consciousness  he  accepted  as  the  truth : 
*'  H&c  igitur  detect^  veritate  simul  etiam 
invenit  omnium  scientiarum  fundamentum: 
ac  etiam  omnium  aliarum  veritatem  men- 
suram  ac  regulam ;  scilicet  quicquid  tarn 
clare  ac  distincte  percipitur  qu^un  istod 
verum  est."* 

Now  this  doctrine,  forced  upon  Des  Car- 
tes and  Spinoza,  and  implied  in  the  very 
nature  of  their  inquiries,  seems  to  us  to 
false  as  only  to  require  statement  to  be 
refuted.  It  mistakes  a  relative  truth 
for  an  universal  one.  There  can  be  no 
doubt — as  regards  myself— consciousness  it 
the  clear  and  articulate  voice  of  truth  ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows,  therefore,  that — as 
regards  not'Self — consciousness  is  a  perfect 
mirror  reflecting  what  is,  as  it  is.  To  sup- 
pose the  mind  such  a  mirror,  is  obviously 
to  take  a  metaphor  for  a  fact.  *'  The  hu- 
man understanding,"  as  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  finely  said,  "  is  like  an  unequal 
mirror  to  rays  of  things,  whichy  mixing  its 
own  nature  with  the  nature  of  things^  distorti 
and  perverts  them^f 

This  truth,  so  luminously  expressed,  it 
remained  for  after  ages  to  appreciate.  It 
has  now  become  an  universal  axiom,  that 
the  nAind  can  never  know  the  essences  of 
things,  but  only  their  appearances — which 


*  Piincip.  Phil.,  p.  4. 
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is  ms  much  as  saying  that  the  mind  can 
know  nothing  but  its  own  ideas  ;  and  yet, 
by  a  carious  perversion,  the  subjects  of 
ontological  speculation  are  still  thought 
cognizable,  and  still  occupy  many  a  restless 
mind !  With  subtle  truth  is  the  Greek 
word  for  opinion  the  same  as  appearance 
(^a);  and  the  more  we  meditate  this 
matter,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  of 
it.  What  is  perception  1  A  state  of  the 
perceiving  mind — a  change  from  a  previous 
state.  We  are  conscious  of  these  changes, 
and  to  their  exciting  causes  we  give  forms 
and  names;  but  we  are  not  conscious  of 
anv  thing  beyond  these  changes — t.  e.  exter- 
nal to  our  own  consciousness.  Turn  it 
how  you  will,  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact 
of  consciousness  but  consciousness  itself. 
Being  and  knowing  are  here  one ;  to  know 
more,  would  involve  the  necessity  to  be 
more. 

Some  of   the    ancients   supposed    that 
things  threw  off  airy  forms  of  themselves, 
which  were  grasped  by  the  mind  as  the 
thinffs  themselves  were   grasped   by  the 
hand*      This  rude  hypothesis   was  soon 
felt    to    he    inapplicable ;    and  a   further 
step  in  the  philosophy  of  perception  was 
taken,   when    it    was    eiplained    by    the 
mind  reflecting,  as  a  mirror,  the  images 
(ideas)    of   things.      A     final    step    wss 
taken,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  mind 
does  not  contemplate  forms  as  the  eye  sees 
them — that  the  mind  is  not  apart  from  its 
perceptions,  but  that  it  is  the  perceptions — 
that  a  perception  is  a  state  of  the  percipient^ 
and  that  mind  is  the  collective  unity  of. 
these  various  states.    This  immortal  diS'l 
eovery  belongs  to  Hume ;  though  Spinozs 
bad,  in  his  way,  also   foreseen  it**    ^9 
therefore,  an  idea  is  a  state  of  the  ideiKor, 
and  not  an  image  of  some  eztersal  thing, 
then  it  follows  that  it  is  the  Aiin^  which 
**  gives  the  forms  to  things  unknoivn ;"  that 
space — time — extension — light — sound — 
smell — order — beauty,  frc.,  are  not  inhe- 
rent in  the  essences  of  things,  but  are  the 
forms  with  which  Consciousness  endows 
things — are  the  states  excited  in  the  mind  by 
external  things.     This  discovery   is  the 
glory  of  modern  psychology. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  perception ;  and  its  final  result 
leaves  us  now  no  doubt  but  that  the  facts 
of  consciousness  are  purely  r«/a/it^  and  not 
absolute  facts.  Thus  a  certain  on-going  of 
external  nature,  when  in  proper  relation 
with  the  human  retina,  excites  in  the  mind 

*  Primum  quod  aetnale  roentit  liunmna  etse 
conttituit,  qoktn  idea  rei  alicujos  siogularit  acta 
•xittentis.— I?/Aictf.  part  ii.,  prop.  zi« 
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a  certain  state,  called  sight ;  another,  when 
in  relation  with  the  tympanum,  excites  the 
state  we  call  sound.  These  states  of  sight 
and  sound  are  relatively  true — they  are 
positive  facts  of  consciousness;  but  they 
do  not  at  all  represent  the  actual  nature  of 
the  peculiar  on*goings/)er  se^  which  excited 
them.  The  phenomena  have  only  this  re- 
lation to  us.  Light  is  not  light  to  a  flower 
— it  is  not  what  we  call  light;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  something.  The  flower,  sup- 
posing it  to  formalize  its  experience  into  a 
definition,  would  give  a  very  dififerent  one 
from  ours ;  simply  because  its  experience 
must  be  diflferent  from  ourt,  owing  to  the 
different  relations  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
exciting  cause.  The  world,  apart  from  our 
consciousness — t.  e.  ihenon-ego  qua  non-ego 
— is  something  utteriy  <iiflerent  from  the 
world  in  our  consciousness  of  it,  for  our 
consciousness  is  not  tie  world  in  itself  but 
a  state  of  ourselves.  Nature  is  an  eternal 
darkness,  an  eternal  silence  !  Light,  with 
its  myriad  forms  and  colors — sound,  with 
its  thousand- voiced  life — are  but  human 
phenomena— ^are  but  states  of  the  mind. 

The  great  mistake  lies  in  taking  a  meta- 
phor for  a  fict,  and  arguing  as  if  the  mind 
were  a  mirror*  It  is  no  mirror ;  it  gives 
no  faitlifsl  reflection  of  the  world  ;  it  gives 
only  a  /aitbful  report  of  its  own  states,  as 
excited  bf  the  world.  Hence  the  common 
error  respecting  the  ^'deception  of  the 
yenseSi''  The  senses  never  deceive  ust 
Whatever  popular  prejudice,  or  popular 
phii'osophy,  may  assert,  the  testimony  of 
ibe  sen:  es  is  inviolable,  and  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  such.  Let  us  prove  this  by  re- 
ference to  a  common  instance :  a  tower 
appears  round  at  a  certain  distance,  but 
square  when  you  approach  near  to  it.  This, 
you  say,  is  a  deception  of  the  senses  1  This, 
we  say,  is  the  truth  of  the  senses.  To  all 
men,  at  the  former  distance,  it  will  appear 
round,  and  to  all  men,  at  the  latter  distance, 
square.  This  because  the  senses  faithfully 
report  the  impressions,  and  the  actual  im- 
pressions are  in  the  first  instance  what  we 
call  rounds  and  in  the  second  what  we  call 
square.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain.  The 
impression  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation 
in  which  your  eye  stands  to  the  tower — it 
is  A+B=C.  When,  in  walking  up  to  the 
tower,  you  change  the  reIation,and  alter  it 
to  A+D,  then  of  course  you  have  another 
result  in  E  (square) ;  would  you  have  the 
result  the  same  in  both  cases  \  That,  in- 
deed, would  be  a  deception  of  the  senses, 
fc  r  A  plus  B,  sod  A  plus  D  would  thea 
both  equal  C.  As  it  is,  the  result  of  the  re- 
laiBon  18  faithfully  recorded.    At  a  certaia 
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distance  the  tower  appears  round,  at 
another,  square  ;  ^  all  the  while  is  neither, 
for  round  and  square  are  the  forms  of  the 
mind,  and  not  the  constituents  of  things. 

The  result  of  this  long  hut  indispensable 
digression  is,  that  ideas  are  the  images  of 
things  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  u«,  but 
not  the  formuls  of  things  as  they  exist  in 
themselves.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  get 
deeper  than  phenomena — if  every  way  we 
turn  a  thing  we  can  only  get  an  appearance 
of  it,  and  cannot  absorb  its  being  in  our 
own — how  then  shall  we  speculate  on  things 
in  themselves  1  If  we  cannot  penetrate  the 
essence  of  a  flower,  how  shall  we  penetrate 
the  essence  of  Qod  1 

This  considera\ion,  therefore,  that  the 
mind  is  not  a  psssive  mirror  reflecting  the 
nature  of  things,  but  the  partial  creator  of 
its  own  forms — that  in  perception  there  is 
nothing  but  certain  changes  in  the  perci- 
pient— this  consideration,  we  sny,  is  the 
destruction  of  the  very  basis  o(  Ontology, 
for  it  expressly  teaches  that  the  subjective 
idea  is  not  the  correlate  of  the  objective 
fact ;  and  only  upon  the  balief  that  our 
ideas  are  the  perfect  and  adequate  images 
of  external  things  can  any  metaphysical 
speculation  rest.  Misled  hy  the  nature  of 
geometry,  which  draws  its  trvithsfrom  the 
mind,  as  the  spider  draws  the  vreb  from  its 
bosom,  Des  Cartes  assumed  thai  jnetaphy- 
aical  truths  could  be  attained  in  t^e  same 
way.  This  was  a  confusion  of  reav>ning, 
yet  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  their  successors, 
followed  him  unhesitatingly.  Spineza, 
however,  had  read  Bacon's  denouncement 
of  this  d  priori  method,  though  evidently 
unprepared  to  see  the  truth  of  the  protest. 
It  is  curious  to  read  his  criticism  of  Bacon  ; 
he  looks  on  it  as  that  writer's  great  error 
to  have  mistaken  the  knowledge  of  the  first 
cause  and  origin  of  things.  On  the  nature 
of  mind,  he  says.  Bacon  speaks  very  con- 
fusedly, and  while  he  proves  nothing,  judges 
much.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  supposes 
that  the  human  intellect,  besides  the  de- 
ceptions of  the  senses,  is  subject  to  the 
deceptions  of  its  own  nature,  and  that  it 
conceives  every  thing  according  to  the  an- 
alogies of  its  own  nature,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  analogies  of  the  universe,  so  that 
it  is  like  an  unequal  mirror  to  the  rays  of 
things  which  mixes  the  conditions  of  its 
own  nature  with  those  of  external  things.* 

We  look  upon  Spinoza's   aberration  as 

*  '*  Nam  primd  supponit,  quod  intellectus  hii. 
manas  prsBter  fallaciam  sensuum  8ii&  soli  naturi 
fallitur,  omniaquefiogit  ex  aualogift  siiob  naiurst  el 
Don  ex  analogia  universi,  adeu  ut  sit  instar  speculi 
intaqunlis  ad  radms  reruin.  qui  suam  naturain  na- 
tars  rerum  imoiiacet/' — Epiit,  ii.  OptrOf  p.  3118. 
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remarkable,  however,  because  he  had  also 
seen  that  in  some  sense  the  subjective  was 
not  the  absolute  expression  of  the  object* 
ive :  as  is  proved  by  his  celebrated  argu- 
ment for  the  destruction  of  final  causes, 
wherein  he  showed  that  order  was  a  thing 
of  the  imagination,  as  were  also  right  and 
wrong,  useful  and  hurtful — these  being 
merely  such  in  relation  to  us.  Still  more 
striking  is  his  anticipation  of  Kant,  in  tbii 
passage — '*Ex  quibus  clard  videre  est, 
mensuram,  tempus  et  numerum  nihil  esse 
prster  cogitandi,  seu  potius  imai^inandi 
modes;"  which  should  have  led  hiui  to 
suspect  that  the  same  law  of  mental  forms 
was  also  applicable  to  all  other  subjects. 

Thus,  then,  may  the  inquirer  escape 
Spinozism  by  denying  the  possibility  of 
metaphysical  science  ;  thus,  and  thus  only. 
But  in  denying  it  he  will  not  the  less  be 
grateful  to  the  great  thinker  who  elaborated 
it.  He  will  revere  him  as  one  of  the  im- 
mortal intellects  whose  labors  cleared  the 
way  for  the  present  state  of  things;  and 
he  will  affectionately  trace  the  coincidences 
of  Spinoza  with  those  who  went  before  and 
those  who  came  after  him.  Pantheism  is 
as  old  as  philosophy.  It  was  taught  in  the 
old  Greek  schools — by  Plato,  by  St.  Aogas- 
tine,'*  and  by  the  Jews.f  Indeed,  one  may 
say  that  pantheism,  under  one  of  its  various 
shapes,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
all  metaphysical  inquiry,  when  pushed  to 
its  logical  limits;  and  from  this  reason  do 
we  find  it  in  every  age  and  nation.  The 
dreamy  contemplative  Indian,  the  quick 
versatile  Greek^  the  practical  Roman,  the 
quibbling  Scholastic,  the  ardent  Italian,  the 
lively  Frenchman}  and  the  8]ow  English- 
n^n,  have  all  pronounced  it  os  the  final 
tru4)  cf  philosophy.  Wherein  consists 
Spincza^a  originality  1 — what  is  his  merit? 
— are  n^tuial  questions,  n-hen  we  see  him 
only  lead  to  the  same  result  as  others  hud 
before  proclairoed.  His  merit  and  origi- 
nality consibt  in  the  systematic  exposition 
and  development  of  that  doctrine :  in  his 
hands,  for  the  first  time,   it  assumes  the 

•  St.  Augustine  savs— •*  Sulisinntialirdr  Dros 
ubique  diffusus  est.  Sed  sic  est  Deu<  per  cuncia 
diffusus,  ut  non  sit  qualitas  mnndi.  set)  9iib«tAniia 
creatrix  mundi,  sine  labore  re^ens  et  sine  oncrr 
continens  mundum.  Non  tnmen  per  spati^  loco- 
rum,  quasi  mole  diflfusa,  ita  ut  in  ilimidio  nuiiidi 
eorpore  sit  dimidius,  atque  iia  per  tntum  t(>t«<>; 
sed  in  solo  ccelo  totus,  et  in  sola  lerri  loiii^,  et  in 
ccelo  et  in  terri  totus,  et  nulla  c«)nif  i.tu^  loc«>,  sctl 
in  se  ipso  ubique  totus.'' — (Gluoted  in  Mrs,  An^is 
on  Goethe,  vol.  iii.  p.  272  ) 

t  The  Cabbalists  taught,  however,  a  more  vaffM 
and  fanciful  panthei^nu  founded  on  maierin?  nnR- 
logtes  and  metaphors. — See  Salvador  :  Jesus  Ckrut 
ti  sa  Doctrine,  totno  i.  p.  123. 
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aspect  of  A  scienee.  The  Greek  and  In- 
dian pantheism  is  a  vague^  fanciful  doc- 
trine, carrying  with  it  no  scientific  convic- 
tion; it  may  be  true — it  looks  true — but 
the  proof  is  wanting.  But  with  Spinoza 
there  is  no  choice :  if  you  understand  his 
terms,  admit  the  possibility  of  his  science, 
and  seize  his  meaning,  you  can  no  more 
doubt  his  conclusions  than  you  can  doubt 
Euclid ;  no  mere  opinion  is  possible,  con- 
Tiction  only  is  possible. 

Did,  then,  Philosophy  stop  with  Spinoza  1 
did  it  either  accept  his  conclusions,  or  re- 
examine their  foundations  1  No  :  it  is  one 
of  the  sad  conditions  of  metaphysics  (or 
rather  of  ontology)  to  have  no  rest,  no  re- 
pose. Age  rolls  over  age  as  the  wave  foU 
lows  its  brother,  and  each  casts  upon  the 
shore  its  glittering  foam  ;  only  foam,  alas! 
and  scattered  by  the  next  breeze ;  dazzling, 
bewitching,  evanescent.  It  is  one  of  the 
curious  points  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
that  methods  are  so  seldom  altered.  Each 
man  follows  his  father,  and  endeavors  to 
succeed  where  generations  have  failed  i 
he  never  once  suspects  the  nature  of  the 
method  he  employs — that  he  takes  for 
granted ;  yet,  in  most  cases,  it  is  precisely 
there  that  the  cause  of  failure  lies.  This 
explains  the  slowness  of  inventionsi  and 
the  repugnance  to  novel  methods;  what 
has  been  tried  must  be  the  right.  When 
Bo-bo  discovered  the  virtues  of  roast  pig, 
by  the  accidental  burning  of  his  house,  ac- 
cording to  that  charming  philosopher  Elia, 
the  only  way  he  could  think  of  again  pro- 
curing the  luxury,  was  by  again  burning 
down  his  house.  "It  was  observed  that 
Ho-ti's  cottage  was  burned  down  now  more 
frequently  than  ever."  The  secret  got 
abroad ;  every  one  was  anxious  to  have  his 
roast  pig;  and  "now  ti.ere  was  nothing 
but  fires  to  be  seen  in  every  direction. 
Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enormously  dear  all 
over  the  district.  The  insurance  offices 
one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People  built 
slighter  and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  was 
feared  that  the  very  science  of  architecture 
would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world. 
Thus,  this  custom  of  firing  houses  con- 
tinued till,  in  the  process  of  time  (says  my 
manuscript),  a  sage  arose  like  our  Locke, 
who  made  a  discovery  that  the  flesh  of 
swine,  or  indeed,  of  any  other  animal, 
might  be  cooked  (burnt  as  the^  called  it) 
without  the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole 
house  to  dress  it.  Then  first  began  the 
rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Boasting  by  the 
string  or  spit  came  in  a  century  or  two 
later,  I  forget  in  whose  dynasty.  By  such 
slow  degrees  (cooeludes  the  manusoript) 


do  the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most 
obvious  arts,  make  their  way  among  man- 
kind.';* 

This  pleasant  satire  points  to  a  great 
truth.  Wft  might  have  ^one  on  baffled, 
yet  persisting,  seeking  the  unknowable, 
and  building  palaces  on  air,  "  miracles  of 
rare  delight,  — but  uninhabitable,  unten- 
able— had  not  a  Bacon,  answering  the  im* 
perious  wants  of  his  age,  arisen  to  point 
out  that  the  method  men  were  pursuing 
was  no  path  of  transit  to  the  truth,  but  led 
only  to  the  land  of  chimeras.  Bacon,  we 
say,  energetically  denounced  all  existing 
methods,  and  pointed  out  a  new  one,  such 
as  Time  alone  could  appreciate.  With  how 
noble  a  confidence  does  he  rely  upon  the 
Future !  and  how  gloriously  that  Future 
has  filled  the  measure  of  his  prophecies ! 

But  humanity  could  not  at  once  relin- 
quish its  habits,  and  with  the  great  Leibnitz 
at  its  head  again  endeavored  to  prove  the 
secret  of  the  world.  Leibnitz,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  Spinoza,  never  doubted  the 
efficiency  of  his  method ;  he  went  on 
"  burning  down  his  house"  after  his  own 
magnificent  fashion,  and  never  questioned 
its  success.  What  were  the  results  1  We 
speak  not  of  his  mathematical  genius,  but 
of  his  ontological  discoveries.  The  results 
were  his  famous  monadologit^  and  his  still 
more  famous  pre-established  harmony : 
wonderful  conceptions,  no  doubt,  but  bar- 
ren as  the  east  wind.  These  he  transmitted 
to  Wolfl^.  Kant  demolished  them,  and 
established  Spinoza's  notion  respecting 
space  and  time,  as  forms  of  the  mind. 
Fichte  followed  with  his  idealistic  Spino- 
zism,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  to  prove  that 
there  is  '^  ursprQnglich  nur  eine  Substanz, 
das  Ich  ;  in  dieser  einen  Substanz  sind  alle 
mO^lichen  Accidenzen,  also  alle  mOglichen 
Realitaten  gesetzt."  Then  came  Schel-- 
ling,  whose  philosophy  is  saturated  witb 
Spinozism,  and  from  which  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  notice  two  or  three  funda- 
mental positions,  to  see  how  perfectly  they 
agree  with  those  of  the  Eihica  r  *^  Gott  is 
daseinzigReale,  nusserdem  es  schleehterd- 
ings  kein  Seyn  giebt.  Was  also  exbtirt, 
existirt  mit  Gott,  und  was  ist,  ist  dem 
Wesen  nach,  ihm  gleich.*'  Goaipare  Spi- 
noza, Def.  vi.  and  Prop.  xv. — ^^  Quicquid 
est  in  Deo  est  et  nihil  sine  Dea  esse  neo 
concepi  potest."  Again, — '^  Cloit  ist  niekt 
das  Uoohste,  sondera  er  ist  das  schlechtin 
Eine  \  er  ist  nicht  anzuschauen  als  Gipfel 
oder  Ende,  sondern  als  Centrum,  nicht  im 
Gegensatx  einer  Peripherie,  sondern  aU 

•  "  Effays  of  Elia  :*'  JMMtttation  vpen  Roatt  Pig. 
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Alles  iu  Allem.*'— SpiDoza,  passim.  Again, 
— ^*  Gott  enthalt  die  moglichkeit  seines 
Scyns  in  sich  selbst." — Spinoza,  Prop.  vi. ; 
Cbroll.  ii* ;  and  Def.  i.  and  iii.  The  position 
of  Spinoza,  that  the  universe  is  but  the 
aspect  of  God,  considered  under  his  infi- 
nite attribute  of  extension,  is  thus  stated 
by  Schelling  : — ^'  Die  Unendlichkeit  ist 
Uott,  angeschaut  von  Seite  seines  Affirmirt- 
Seyns."  Respecting  the  impersonality  of 
the  human  mind,  and  its  dependence  on  the 
universal  mind,  Spinoza  writes, — ^^Hinc 
sequitur  mentem  humanam  partem  esse 
infiniti  intellectus  Dei ;  ac  proinde  cum  di- 
cimus  mentem  humanam  hoc,  vel  illud  per- 
cipere,  aliud  nihil  dicimus,  quam  qn5d 
Deus,  non  quatenus  infinitus  est  sed  qua- 
tenus  per  naturam  humanse  mentis  expli- 
catur,  sive  quatenus  hnmanie  mentis  essen- 
tiam  constituit,  banc  vel  illam  habet  ideam." 
{Ethic<By  pars.  ii.  prop.  xi.  coroll.)  Schel- 
ling, precisely  to  the  same  effect,  says, — 
*^j5asDenken  ist  nicht  mein  Denken,  und 
das  Seyn  nicht  mein  Seyn  ;  denn  Alles  ist 
nur  Gottes  oder  des  Alles.  Ueberhaupt 
gibt  es  nicht  eine  Vernunft,  die  wir  h&tten, 
sondern  nur  eine  Vernunft,  die  uns  bat.'* 
(JahrbiUher  der  Median,  bd.  i.  p.  13.)  We 
have  dragged  these  fundamental  notions 
forward  to  show  how,  in  spite  of  different 
terminology,  and  a  more  enthusiastic  poet- 
ical manner,  Schelling  is  the  same  as  Spi- 
noza in  his  philosophy ;  he  is  far  less  rigo- 
rous and  scientific  in  his  method.  Hegel's 
mind  was  more  akin  to  Spinoza's  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  accordingly,  in  his  writ- 
ings we  still  more  distinctly  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Ethica,  disguised  under 
pedantic  terminologies,  and  useless  dis- 
tinctions. It  may  be  curious  here  to  quote 
Spinoza's  anticipation  of  the  Hegelian 
Christology,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Strauss, 
Feuerbach,  and  Bruno  Baur,  has  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  theological  world  : — "  1 
tell  you,"  says  Spinoza,  in  his  letter  to 
Oldenburg,  "  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
your  salvation  that  you  should  believe  in 
'Christ  according  to  the  fiesh  ;  but  of  that 
eternal  Son  of  God,  t.  e.  the  eternal  wisdom 
^Go(/,  which  is  manifested  in  all  things^ 
but  mostly  in  the  human  mind^  and  most  of 
joII  in  Jesus  Christ;  a  very  dififerent  con- 
ception must  be  formed." — "  Dico  ad  salu- 
tem  non  esse  omnin5  necesse,  Christum 
«ecundikm  carnem  noscere,  sed  de  OBterno 
illo  filio  Dei,  hoc  est,  Dei  fetern^  sapienti^ 
quas  sese  in  omnibus  rebus,  et  maximd  in 
mente  human&  et  omnium  maximd  in  Chris- 
to  Jesu  manifestavit,  longd  aliter  sentien- 
dam."* 

*  "  Opera  PoathaoMh"  p.  4S0. 


This  audacious  speenlation  Strauss  first 
made  the  ground^of  a  serious  schism ;  its 
wants  of  philosophical  fundus^  however, 
sufficiently  guards  us  from  its  reception 
here.  England  can  well  aflTord  to  bear  the 
sneers  of  Germany  and  France  at  her  in- 
capacity for  metaphysical  speculation,  when 
she  contemplates  the  results  of  that  speco- 
lation  in  the  works  of  modem  metaphysi- 
cians. The  strong  practical  sense  of  onr 
countrymen  revolts  at  the  curious  subtleties 
and  cobwebs  so  indefatigably  produced  by 
the  arachns  philosophers  of  Germany ;  and 
though  revolting  more  from  instinct  than 
from  a  clear  vision  into  the  causes  of  meta- 
physical impossibilities,  yet  the  instinct  is 
a  happy  one.  Foreigners  bccuse  us,  and 
accuse  us  justly,  of  a  want  of  appreciation  of 
generalities — a  wantof  the  true  pbilosophictl 
faculty  of  generalization  :  but  this  accusa- 
tion is  by  them  coupled  with  an  artifice  of 
which  they  are  unconscious.  We  are  averse 
to  generalization,  but  it  does  not  follow  thtt 
those  who  are  fcmd  of  it  manifest  a  greater 
aptitude  for  philosophy  because  they  apply 
it  to  metaphysics— -on  the  contrary,  sQcn 
an  application  is  in  itself  eminently  unphi- 
losophical  in  the  present  state  of  the  homao 
mind.  They,  however,  couple  the  subject! 
of  metaphysics  with  the  powers  of  genera- 
lization, and  fancy  that  the  one  includes 
and  presupposes  the  other,  so  that  those 
who  are  not  metaphysicians  are  averse  to 
generalities.  But  in  truth  it  is  our  weak- 
ness that  we  do  not  comprehend  the  im- 
portance of  generalities,  and  it  is  oor 
strength  that  we  reject  as  frivolous  all  me- 
taphysics. 

The  deplorable  paradoxes  and  absurdities 
into  which  the  modern  thinkers  have  beeo 
led,  are  owing  to  the  vicious  method  which 
they  follow,  and  which  we  have  above  com- 
bated. In  Spinoza's  time  this  Method  was 
the  only  one  which  with  his  education  he 
could  adopt.  In  Spinoza  Ontology  reach- 
ed its  consummation  ;  it  remained  for  pos- 
terity to  apply  this  doctrine  to  every  special 
case,  or  else  to  re-examine  its  foundations 
to  see  if  they  were  sound.  Posterity  did 
neither  of  these  (with  the  exception  of  an 
insignificant  number  of  Baconian  thinkers), 
and  the  progress  of  humanity  has  beeo 
sensibly  retarded  in  consequence. 

Such  was  Benedict  Spinoza — thus  be 
lived  and  thought.  A  brave  and  simple 
man,  earnestly  meditating  on  the  deepest 
subjects  that  can  occupy  the  human  race, 
he  produced  a  system  which  will  ever  re- 
main as  one  of  the  most  astounding  efforts 
of  abstract  speculation ;  a  system  that  has 
been  decried  for  nearly  two  centurieSy  as 
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the  roost  iniquitOQs  and  blasphemous  of 
humon  invention ;  and  which  has  now, 
within  the  last  sixty  years,  become  the  ac- 
knowledged parent  of  a  whole  nation's  phi- 
losophy, ranking  among  its  admirers  some 
of  the  most  pious  and  illustrious  intellects 
of  the  age.  The  ribald  Atheist  turns  out, 
on  nearer  acquaintance,  to  be  a  '*  God-in- 
toxicated man."  The  blasphemous  Jew, 
becomes  a  pious,  virtuous,  and  creative 
thinker.  The  dissolute  Heretic  becomes 
a  ehild-like,  simple,  self-denying  and  heroic 
man.  We  look  into  his  works  with  calm 
earnestness,  and  read  there  another  eurious 
page  of  human  history  :  the  majestic  strug- 
gle with  the  mysteries  of  existence  has 
railed,  as  it  always  must  fail ;  but  the 
^trugffle  demands  our  warmest  admiration, 
and  the  man  our  ardent  sympathy.  Spi- 
noza stands  out  from  the  dim  past  like  a 
tall  beacon,  whose  shadow  is  thrown 
athwart  the  sea,  and  whose  light  will  serve 
to  warn  the  wanderers  from  the  shoals 
and  roeks  on  which  hundreds  of  their  breth- 
ren have  perished.  G.  H.  L. 


CALM  BE  HER  SLEEP. 

BT  WILLIAM  JOIIE8. 

From  Benlley's  MliceUmnj. 

Calm  be  her  sleep  !  as  the  breast  of  the  ocean, 
When  the  tun  is  reclinins  upon  its  still  wave ; 

She  dreams  not  of  life,  nor  its  stormy  commotion. 
For  the  surges  of  trouble  recede  from  her  grave  ! 

Calm  be  her  sleep  !  as  the  winds  that  are  sighing 
Their  last  faintest  echo  amid  the  |reen  trees ; 

No  murmur  can  reach  her — unconsciously  lying,  ' 
She  heeds  not  the  tempest,  she  hears  not  the 
breeze ! 

Calm  be  her  sleep  !  as  the  flower  that  closes 
Its  beautiful  petal  in  night's  chilling  air  ! 

8be  has  folded  her  shroud  too,  and  sweetly  re- 
poses— 
Ob  t  far  be  the  sorrow  that  dimm*d  one  so  fair  ! 

Calm  be  her  sleep !  as  the  whisper  of  even. 

When  the  hands  have  been  clasped,  and  the 
knees  bent  in  prayV : 

She  has  chanted  her  nymn  at  the  portal  of  heaven. 
And  found  the  afl*eetion  denied  to  her  here  ! 

Calm  be  her  sleep !  may  the  breathing  of  slander 
0*ershade  not  the  pillow  bedew*d  with  our  tears ! 

Away  from  her  turf  may  the  cruel  words  wander 
That  clothed  her  young  spirit  in  darkness  and 
lears? 

Calm  be  her  sleep !  may  the  Ull  grass  wave  lightly 
Above  the  meek  bosom  that  bless'd  us  of  yore; 

Like  a  bird,  it  has  fbond  out  a  region  more  brightly 
To  nestle  its  pinion,— Iwit  glad  us  no  more ! 


THE  MOTHER  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HER  CHILD  S  DEATH. 

BT  WILLIAM  J0NI8. 

From  B«otley'«  HisceUanj. 

*  Bring  me  flowera  all  yoonfr  and  sweet, 
'I  hat  I  ujsy  atrew  tlie  wmdinf-abf  et, 
Where  calm  thou  slecprst,  bttby  fair, 
With  roaelesa  cheek,  aiid  auburn  hair  !*' 

Mt  beautiful !  'tis  now  a  year 

Since  thou  wert  laid  beneath  the  sod. 
And  though  the  thought  brings  many  a  tear, 

It  glads  me— thou  art  with  thy  God. 
Ay  !  though  'tis  long  ere  I  shall  see 

Thy  lineaments  acain,  my  boy, 
Yet  in  the  thought  that  thou  art  free 

I  feel  a  calm  and  holy  joy. 

A  year  ago  !  thou  then  hadst  life, 

out  feeble  strength  was  with  it  given ; 
How  couldst  thou  stem  the  world's  rude  strife  t 

Far  better  thus  to  dwell  in  heav'n  ! 
A  pure,  angelic,  spotless  one. 

Amidst  the  seraphim  above  ; 
For  this  I  can  remain  alone. 

Foregoing  e'en  thine  artless  love  ! 

A  year  a'go  !    It  seems  a  day 

Since  last  I  gazed  upon  thy  face  ; 
When  thou  wert  at  thy  simple  play, 

I  sought  thy  future  weal  to  trace. 
Rank,  wealth,  and  fame,  I  deem'd  were  thine. 

Long  afler  I  should  be  forgot ; 
No  more  the  light  of  hope  doth  shine. 

But  brighter  is  thy  present  lot ! 

A  year  aco  !  thy  happy  smile 

DispelT'd  the  cares  that  oA  oppress. 
And  painful  moments  did  beguile 

With  thine  endearing,  fond  caress. 
The  merry  sounds  of  that  sweet  voice. 

Which  still  a  ling'ring  charm  hath  left  : 
Of  all  that  made  my  heart  rejoice. 

In  word  or  look — I  am  bereft ! 

A  year  ago  !  light  laughter  broke 

"The  gloomy  stillness  of  these  walls; 
In  sportive  mood  thy  footsteps  woke 

The  echoes  from  these  ancient  halls. 
But  all  is  breathless  now — no  sound, 

Save  when  the  winds  at  times  grow  wild. 
And  break  the  solitude  profound, 

'Tis  then  I  think  of  thee,  my  child  ! 

A  year  ago  !  on  this  sad  day 

'The  spoiler  dimm'd  those  eyes  of  blue, 
The  lily  droop'd  in  slow  decay. 

Still  lovely  e'en  in  deathly  hue  ! 
A  year  ago  !  I  saw  thee  laid. 

Lifeless,  within  the  earth's  chill  breast. 
And  envied  thee  the  greensward  shade 

Where  thou  didst  take  thy  dreamless  rest ! 

My  beautiful !  whom  still  I  love. 

Though  parted  from  me  by  the  grave, 
I  bend  unto  the  Will  above. 

Who  only  took  the  flow'r  ho  gave  ! 
To  bloom  more  sweetly  on  that  shore 

Where  I  shall  meet  my  fair-haired  boy. 
Where  sorrow  cannot  reach  us  more. 

Nor  damp  the  fulness  of  our  joy ! 


900  raoKT  IIDBS  IN  IN 

fflOBT  SIDES  IN  AN  AUTHOR'S  OHNIBDB. 

Pnn  Uia  Ksw  Hunihl/  ManiiDe. 
MIK  i.  HICB0C09H, 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  aaya  Vico  (in  the 
"  Scicnsn  Nuova").  "  ihnl  in  nil  langungea,  the 
greater  pnrt  ofihe  expressions  reluiive  to  inani 
mate  thinga  are  either  derived  by  metaphor  from 
different  parts  of  the  humnn  body,  or  from  hu- 
mfu)  tientimeniB  and  psBsiona.  Hence  the  word 
Aeod  for  summit  or  commencement — rnouthfar 
any  opening— the  ttelh  of  a  plough,  of  a  rake, 
of  a  saw,  of  a  comb — a  tongue  of  lanil — the 
gorge  of  a  mountain— a  handful  for  a  smRll 
number- the  arm  of  a  river — the  htaH  for  the 
centre— the  fd'fw  of  a  mine— the  Imicrlt  of  the 
earlti- theJIesA  of  a  fruit— the  whhtling  of  the 
wind — the  murmur  of  tlie  waves — the  gnxming 
of  any  object  beneath  a  great  weight." 

The  Romans  used  the  phrases  ''sitire  ngro?, 
labornre  Iructus,  luxuriuri  scgetes :"  and  the 
Italians  say,  ■"  andnr  in  amore  le  pianiu,  andar 
in  pazzia  Ic  viti — Ingrimsre  ^li  orni ;"  while 
ihey  apply  to  inanimate  ohjecls  the  words, 
''  fronte,    spalle,    occhi,  barbe,  collo,    gamba, 

Wehavealreadysnidthalignorant  man  takes 
himself  for  the  rale  of  the  universe:  in  the  above 
examples,  he  makes  an  entire  world  of  himself 
Man,  in  fiict  transforms  himself  into  all  ohjerU 
both  by  intelligence,  and  by  the  want  of  intelli- 
gence ;  and  perhaps  the  second  axinni  is  morfi 
true  than  the  lirn,  since  in  the  exercise  of  his 
utid  erf  tending  he  etreiches  liis  mind  to  reach 
and  embrace  objects ;  whereas,  in  the  privation 
uf  intelli}{ence,  he  makes  all  these  objects  out  of 
himself. 

Hence  the  received  notion  that  men  is  a  mi- 
crocosm or  little  world,  and  that  the  body  na- 
tural may  he  compared  to  the  body  politic.  Nor 
have  we  been  content  with  (Ushioningim  outward 
worhf  from  our  inward  one ;  but  as  God  made 
man  in  his  own  image,  fo  have  certain  iHnaiical 
men  presumed  to  create  a  Deity  alUr  tlieir  own 
Ibrm  and  fashion,  which  is  generally  the  worst 
thev  could  have  selected.  Every  one  is  more 
or  less  a  little  world  to  himself)  and  in  tliis  fu- 
sion, or  confusion  of  tlie  outward  ami  visible 
with  the  inward  and  spiritual,  most  people  are 
apt  to  identiiy  tliem^ilvcs  with  external  ohjectf. 
especially  if  Ihey  be.ir  relijrence  to  iheir  own 
immediate  habits,  cnllingi^  or  productions^ ;  a 
natural  tendency  whirh  rci-eives  illustration  from 
the  beirgar,  recorded  by  Matthews,  who  hobbled 
about  the  slreels,  exclHJitiing, 

"  Please  to  buy  a  penn'orth  of  matches  of  a 
poor  old  man  all  made  of  dry  wood." 
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A  chatterbox  ran  about  the  town  of  Balh. 
warning' bis  friends  against  ever  sleeping  r.t  tlie 
Golden  Lion,  where  lie  had  been  n^0Et  griev- 
ourlv  biitun  by  flens. 

"You  remmd  me."  E;iid  one  of  the  parliep 
thus  addresoed,  "of  the  puniehment  threatened 
by  Horace  to  the  man  who  should  attack  him, 


AUTHOR*!  OlmiBD*. 

When  the  late  Lord  Eraliine,  then  going  lb* 
circuit,  was  asked  by  his  landlord  how  he  had 
•ilept,  be  replied, 

"Union  IS  strength,  a  fact  of  which  some  of 
your  inmates  seem  to  be  unaware ;  for  had  the 
lleas  been  unanimous  last  night,  they  might  iiave 
pushed  me  out  of  bed." 

"  Pleas  1"  eKcIaimed  Boniface,  aSeeljng  great 
astonishment.  "  I  was  not  aware  that  1  had  a 
single  one  in  the  house." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  have,"  retorted  hi*  lord- 
ship, "  tliey  are  all  married,  and  have  uncwA- 
moiily  large  families." 


"  It  may  be  taken  as  a  governing  principle  in 
all  civil  relations,  that  the  strong  and  the  rich 
will  continue  to  grow  stronger  and  richer,  and 
the  feeble  and  the  poor  more  weak  and   impor- 
erished,  until  the  first  became  unfit  to  rule,  or 
the  last  unable  any  longer  to  endure.     This  is 
the  s«rn-t  of  the  downfall  of  all  states  that  han 
crumbled  beneath  iheir  own  abases,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  widening  the  found:. ttons  of  so- 
ciety, according  to  the  increased  weight  that 
they  are  required  to  support.     A  pymtnid,  sur- 
mounted with  n  statue,  whether  crowned  or  not, 
should  be  the  emblem  of  a  commonwealth." 
Despotic  sLilrs  resemblea  pyramu]  reversed, 
'hich  the  weakest  aesault  may  topple  down: 
and  few  things  are  more  weak,  notwithstanding 
its  appiirent  strength,  than  absolute  power.    It 
has  no  supporters,  no  delisnce — for  the  tyrant  is 
ever  wiihout  friends — and  he   who  has  no  law 
for  oiheri',  cannot  expect  any  for  himself.  Heim 
the  tyrannicide  among  the  ancients  was  always 
honored  as  a  palrioL     The   modern    civiliud 
—  }rld  is  perhaps  less  governed  by  const itutioo 
id  ministers  than  by  public  opinion,  which  a 
:e  press,  where  it  exists,  soon  elevates  into  a 
ecies  of  omnipotence.    If,  therefore,  there  be 
ly  truth  in  the  dictum  that  the   vox  pojiuli  m 
eTOi  Dei,  lUe  enlightened   European  states, 
far  as  they  arc  eell-governed,  are  religiously 
iverneil,  and  approximate  to  Ihe  condition  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy  before  the  time  of  SauL 


Hope  is  like  a  poplar  be^iide  n  river — under- 
lined by  that  which  feedsil— or  like  a  butterfly, 
rushed  by  being  cauffht- or  lilte  a  fox-chntr, 
of  which  the  pleasure  is  in  Ihe  pursuit— or  lil^e 
revenge,  which  is  generally  ronvcrtcd  into  dii- 
nppoin'inent  or  remnri.e  ne  soon  as  it  is  nrcoo)- 
pli^'hed- or  like   a  ivill-o'-ihe-wisp.  in   running 


ms^e:iu  ashshiB  humane, moral, and  enlight- 
ened reader,  what  he  would  do  if  he  rould  en- 
rich himself,  without  moving'  from  Paris,  hf 
signing  rbe  death-warrant  of  an  innocent  olJ 
Mnndiirin  of  China?  A  conscientious  French- 
man might  urge  that  we  linve  norishliodo 
wrong  in  order  that  good  may  come  of  it;  bM 
be  would  nt  the  same  lime  moot  the  quesiioti, 
whetlier  it  6e  wrong  to  put  an  old  Mandarin  out 
of  hi*  misery,  taking  it  for  gnaud,  that  ha  auM 
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be  in  a  wretched  state  of  health  from  the  iDor- 
dinate  use  of  opium,  supplied  to  him  by  the  un- 
feeling and  unprincipled  English.  And  the 
pious  Gaul  would  lurther  argue,  that,  though  it 
would  be  scandalous  to  procure  the  death  of  a 
fellow-creniure  to  enrich  himself,  he  was  bound, 
as  a  father,  to  consult  the  interests  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  whereupon  a  tear  of  parental  love  would 
start  into  his  eye,  and  he  would  sign  tlie  death* 
warrant  with  a  sentimental  ejaculation. 

Had  the  same  question  been  propounded  to  a 
plain  English  John  Bull,  during  the  late  war 
with  the  Celestial  Empire,  he  would  probably 
exclaim, 

<*  What !  have  I  not  always  been  taught  to 
make  money — honestly  if  I  could — but  at  all 
events  to  nmke  money — and  are  not  the  Chinese 
our  enemies,  whom  we  are  bound  to  destroy  by 
every  means  in  our  power  ?" 

"  True,"  might  be  rejoined ;  "  but  this  poor 
old  Mandarin  is  a  non-combatant;  he  has  never 
done  you  any  harm«  and  it  would  hardly  be  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  religion  and  human- 
ity to  put  him  to  death  for  nothing." 

"  But,"  retorts  John  Bull,  •'  it  would  be  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  the  laws  of  war.  Besides, 
I  don't  put  him  to  death  for  nothing'.  I  should 
scorn  such  a  mean  and  cruel  act — I  do  it  to  en- 
rich myself.  Had  i  been  but  a  physician,  I 
might  have  done  the  same  towards  scores  of  my 
fellow-conntrynien,  only  the  warrant  would  have 
been  written  in  Latin — so  give  me  the  pen." 

Let  us  suppose  one  of  that  daily- increasing 
class,  the  Doctor  Cantwells,  to  be  phiced  in  the 
same  predicament 

"  Though  we  are  at  war  wiih  the  Chinese," 
would  he  meekly  remark,  ^*  no  consideration 
should  induce  me  to  sign  this  poor  man's  death 
warrant,  especially  for  my  own  interest,  for  we 
are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies.  But 
we  are  nowhere  commanded  to  forgive  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Loid  ;  and  as  this  miserable  sinner 
fts  a  heathen,  and  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  true  religion  thai  he  should  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  I  deem  it  my  bounden  duty, 
however  painful  to  my  ftielings,  to  give  my  hunir 
bte  Rubgcription  to  this  heavenly  order." 

Which  having  done,  and  invested  the  blood- 
money  in  land  or  government  securitiep,  he 
would  make  donations  to  half  a  doisen  charitable 
or  religious  societies,  would  call  (in  his  own 
carriage'^  upon  some  polemical  Boanerges,  and 
if,  as  they  drove  towards  Kxeter  Hall,  they 
ehanced  to  psiss  some  good  and  kind- hearted, 
and  really  religious  man  wlio  was  no  pharisee, 
our  Doctor  Cantwell  would  turn  to  his  compa- 
nion, and  exclaim  with  a  look  and  a  sneer  of 
sanrfimony  — 

^^  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  as  yonder  pub- 
lican." 

Let  us  imagine  the  same  startling  question 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  poor  devil  of  an 
author. 

*•  How — what !"  he  would  exclaim — "  get  sud- 
denly rich  by  my  own  writing,  and  none  of  the 
money  to  go  to  the  publisher  ?  Done — done ! 
Where's  the  pen  and  ink,  where's  the  paper? 
As  to  the  Mandarin,  he  need  not  shake  his  gory 
locks  at  me.  The  day  of  his  death  shall  be  the 
hi^piest  of  bis  life,  for  I'll  write  his  Epicediumi 


and  immortalhse  him  by  publishing  it  in  the  New 
Monthly  MagcLzine, 

TO-DAY  : — ^A  BINT  FOR  A  SERMON. 

Marvellous  are  the  statements  put  forth  by 
calculators  as  to  what  four  farthings  would  by 
this  time  have  accomplished,  had  they  been 
placed  out  at  compound  interest  at  the  birth  of 
Christ  Were  such  a  penny-iuminff  penny  in 
existence,  and  able  to  tell  its  own  tale,  it  would 

Make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize, 

As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea, 

With  sunken  wreck  and  suroless  treasuries. 

A  rolling  stone,  we  are  told,  gathers  no  moss, 
and  in  the  case  of  bysiphus,  we  know  the  assertion 
to  be  true ;  but  this  ever-turning  penny,  if  Cocker 
be  trustworthy,  would,  at  this  our  present  Anno 
Domini,  almost  suffice  to  purchase  our  habitable 
globe,  even  were  it  composed  "  of  one  entire 
and  perfect  chrysolite" — a  fact  of  which  I  have 
no  more  doubt,  than  had  Pitt  of  the  efficacy  of 
his  sinking  fund  to  annihilate  the  national  debt 
in  a  few  years  !  But  although  we  have  no  me- 
tallic evidence  of  the  miracles  that  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  accumulation  of  money,  we 
have  present  and  tangible  proof  of  the  wonders 
that  may  be  wrought  by  the  aggregation  of 
Time ;  lor  that  most  marvellous  of  all  prodigies 
To-DAY — is  the  astounding  result  of  the  one  sin- 
gle day  of  the  Creation,  with  its  compound  in- 
terest lor  six  thousand  years. 

This  most  imperial  To-day,  therefore,  is  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  built  up  by  two  million  one 
hundred-and-ninety  thousand  days,  and  makes 
its  footstool  of  twenty-four  times  as  many  hours! 
Acting  as  the  faiihlul  subjects  and  indelatigable 
subjects  of  To-DAY,  the  countless  myriads  of  the 
past  generations  have  exterminated  monsters, 
diminished  the  races  of  wild  beasts  and  savages, 
have  advanced  civilization,  improved  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  earth,  conquered  the  elements,  and 
ministered  in  ten  tliousand  different  ways  to  the 
physical  security,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  their 
living  successors. 

And  yet  all  that  God  has  done  for  man,  and 
man  for  himself  in  a  material  sense,  during  these 
six  thousand  years,  fades  into  insignincance 
compared  with  the  inappreciable  moral  legacies 
which  the  past  has  bequeatlied  to  the  present. 
All  the  wisdom,  experience,  investigation,  dis- 
coveries, inventions,  improvements,  of  sixty  cen- 
turies, each  adding  by  compound  interest  to  the 
treasures  it  had  inherited,  are  the  free,  absolute, 
inalienable  property  of  To-day — not  entailed  to 
any  individual  neir — not  restricted  to  any  favor- 
ed class,  but  scattering  their  precious  benefits 
by  the  diflusion  of  intelligence  m  all  directions, 
upon  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  peasant 
as  well  as  the  ]>rince.  Truly,  all  those  who  by 
living  To-DAY  have  become  the  heirs  of  the 

East,  have  succeeded  to  a  splendid  patrimony  ! 
iCt  their  gratitude  be  proportioned  to  their  good 
fortune,  especially  when  they  reflect  that  they 
pay  no  legacy-duty  nor  income-tax  on  this  mag- 
nificent bequest 

And  yet  their  destiny  and  position  are  much 
less  majestical  as  children  of  the  past,  than  as  the 
parents  of  the  future ;  for  they  have  only  six 
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thoumDd  yeara  behind,  but  an  eterni^  before' 
them.  And  if  riches  have  their  duties  bb  well 
at  privilege!,  what  an  airrul  reBponHihility  is 
entailed  apoo  the  generattoo  inheriting  all  the 
moral  wealth  that  has  been  accumulating  girice 
•■■-  ■-- '     "The  child's  the  father  ol'  tli 


world  of  another  day.  Can  there  be  a  more  ci 
gent  raoiive  for  improving  the  moral  eataiR  h 
nave  inherited,  so  that  our  legacy  to  po?iurii 
may  exceed  that  which  was  bequeathed  lo  i 
by  antiquity,  and  that  the  iocalcutable  numbt' 
who  are  to  come  afler  ua,  may  not  have  rtnsc 
to  reproach  llieir  ancestors?  Let  no  livio';  mn 
finally  pass  away,  wtthont  having  endenvurc 
to  deposit  upon  the  altar  of  human  advanr 
ment,  an  offering  suitable  to  his  means  and  o, 
portniiities.  As  his  efforts  towards  this  grc: 
and  glorious  consiimmation  will  best  embuli 
his  memory  amons  hts  fellow*  mo  rials,  ao  m!^ 
he  humbly  hope  uat  they  will  form  hi«  sure 
passport  to  a  blissful  immortality. 

SOWTOFtNDTBE    PHII^aOPBER'a    BTONB. 

When  Hobbes  the  philosopher  was  lying  c 
his  deathbed,  and  consulted  as  to  what  int-^ri; 
tion  was  to  be  placed  on  his  tombstone,  he  r 
plied,  with  a  smile,  "  The  Philosopher's  Stone 

Holt,  speaking  of  the  wonderful  increase  nr 
riches  of  commercial  cities,  says, 

"This  is  the  true  Philosopher'a  Stone,  t 
much  sought  aHer  in  former  ages,  the  discover 
of  which  has  been  reserved  to  genius  when  sii 
dying  to  improve  the  mechanic  arts.  Hence 
pound  of  raw  materials  is  ronverted  into  siul 
ofliriy  times  Its  original  value.  And  the  nietn 
tx>o  are  not  indeed  transmuted  into  gold— tli( 
are  more ;  for  the  labor  of  man  has  been  en 
bled  to  ivork  the  baser  metal  by  the  ingenui 
ofartj  so  as  to  become  worth  many  timea  mo 
than  its  weight  in  gold." 


'Tis  trae  bis  lips  hsd  □ 
Bremlhcd  ofloi 


icpt 


sighs ; 
ig  eyoi. 


With  his  fund  BDdWDoii 
A  loYBr'8  suit  he  leiidcr'd. 

Though  he  gave  it  not  a  namt 
And  the  hcHrl  was  aoon  surrendi 

Which  I  thought  be  meant  to 


Inreproiichoflutnlloved. 
Say  nothing  lo  diBtrces  him. 

Only  tell  bim,  that  in  death 
I  fondly  «gh'd— God  bhm  him  f 

With  my  last  forgiving  breath. 


The  ambition  of  excelling  all  the  world  in  our 
manufactures  sounds  in  the  first  instance  very 
much  like  the 

HesDDeu  that  soar*,  and  pride  thai  licks  the  dust ; 


for  what  is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  but  the  glory  of 
doing  all  the  drudgery  and  dirty  work  for  the 
',  of  our  species,  of  being  cosmopolitan  "  hew- 
of  wood  rind  drawers  of  water,"  not  lo  say 
catholic  scavengers  and  nightmen  1  We  boast 
of  being  the  freest  nation  in  the  world,  yet  we 
voluntarily  make  oui^elvea  the  slaves  of  the 
most  slavish  that  will  give  ua  order* — fur  oor 
manufactures.  We  are  a  people  of  uneroanci- 
pated  wlilta  negroes. 

Does  any  ask  what  we  hare  gained  by  ihas 
renderin<;  ourselves  the  slaves  of  the  whole 
world?  We  have  become  mastere  of  the  whole 
world  !  We  have  lilerall^  stooped  to  conqoer. 
Commerce,  on  ever-propitious  impersonaiiim  of 
both  Neptune  and  Mars,  ha*  given  us  the  com- 
mand ol  the  sea,  which,  in  the  presnnt  depend- 
ence of  nations  upon  each  olher,  includes,  to  a 
certain  cxienl,  Ihe  dominion  of  tlie  land.  We 
have  not  "  beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  our  spears  into  pruning-hooks,"  that  so  we 
might  become  a  judge  over  the  nations ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  conquering  by  the  instruments  of 

teace,  we  have  made  lances  of  our  shuttles, 
attering-rams  of  our  steam-engines,  and  bran- 
dishing the  mnnufacturer'a  hammer,  we  hare 
first  wielded  it,  like  that  of  Thor,  to  knock  down 
our  enemies  ;  and  secondly,  like  that  of  the  auc- 
tioneer, to  knock  down  our  goods  to  the  best 
bidder. 

m  MEDIO  TimsaiiiDa  isia. 

The  average  standard,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  is  the  beet  adapted  to  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life.  Tall  men  must  oHen  stoop,  if  [hey  wish 
lo  avoid  knocking  their  heads — short  ones  mnit 
stand  on  tiptoe  ifthey  desire  to  see  as  much  ai 
I  heir  neighbors.  Great  intellects  are  everei- 
posed  to  injury  by  knocking  agninet  the  angle* 
of  some  narrow  prejudice, — tittle  ones  are  liable 
to  be  Bi^ueezed  or  trampled  upon  hy  their  largtr- 
minded  feliow-morlals.  "  Even  if  you  think  like 
Ihe  wise,"  says  Roger  Aschnm,  "you  should 
speak  like  the  common  people." 

Distinguished  talent  excites  envy — mediocn't; 
throws  nobody  into  the  shade,  an<l  iherefnre  ap- 
peals to  the  sympathies  of  every  body.  Horace, 
indeed,  maintains — 

Medinciibiis  eisp  poelis 
Non  hnniinei,  iioa  dii,  non  i^oncoi^ere  columnip. 

But  crilics  have  granted  it,  for  I  myself  have 
been  more  than  once  lauded  as  if  I  had  wriiieo 
like  Wordsworth  or  Bulwer.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  praise  of  mediocrity  is  the  surest  way 
lo  annoy  the  higher  order  ol  merit. 


cjlraclion  of  gold  friim  iho  auriferuua  t-tndt,  of  Ihr 
Ruasisn  Empire.  The  prince  stalps  tliot  those  of 
Siberia  slone  yielded  in  IMZmor*  than  10,000  kil<f 


mass  of  gold,  weighing  35  kiloKrammea,  and  wMlk 
190,000  fiancs,  was  fonnd  in  Siberia  last  year. 


ouru  o««KirKU.'i  lkttku  to  bw  rAmtux. 
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OLITEB  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS 
FAMILY. 

Fion  iha  ChrMui  ObMnor. 

In  your  Review  lost  monlh  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts's Collection  of  Letter*,  j-ou  obeerre 
that  private  confidential  letters  are  often 
among  the  best  exponents  of  dark  passagei' 
of  bialory;  as  sfaowing  tbe  characters  ol 
men,  and  the  secret  springs  of  action.  I 
am  reminded,  by  this  remark,  to  inquire 
bow  far  the  letters  of  Oliver  Cromwel)  to 
his  family  may  be  considered  as  illustrating 
hia  real  feelings  and  opinions.  His  public 
letters  have  been  generally  regarded  at  so 
deeply  tinctured  with  hypocrisy,  in  order 
to  promote  his  purposes  of  ambition,  that 
il  is  impossible  to  say  what  portions  ol 
them,  or  whether  any,  express  his  genuine 
sentiments  in  matters  of  religion.  His 
character,  view  it  how  we  may,  is  singu- 
larly parndoxical;  but  I  cannot  think  he 
was  altogether  actinr  a  part.  He  had  been 
early  conversant  witn  Scriptural  truth,  and 
his  conscience  reproached  him  with  not 
living  up  to  his  convictions.  The  religious 
phraseology  which  he  adopted  was  the  cus- 
tomary language  of  the  Puritans,  among 
whom  he  was  educated,  being  pnrlly  de- 
rived from  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  but 
mixed  up  with  quaint  phrases,  which  gave 
it  a  motley  character.  His  customary  use 
of  it  tells  not  much  either  way  in  regard  to 
hii  real  character  or  opinions  ;  for  he  might 
employ  it  from  habit,  or  intentionally  and 
cona.'ientiously,  or  as  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy. 
Upon  recently  perusing  the  mass  of  docu- 
ments in  the  forgotten — and  never  much 
known — heavy  quarto  volume  of  his  Me- 
moirs, "  illuEtrated  by  original  letters  and 
other  family  papers,  by  the  late  Oliver 
Cromwell,  one  ofhis  descendants,  it  seemed 
to  me  difficult  to  believe  thai  he  could,  from 
first  to  last,  in  private  as  well  as  public,  and 
duriog  a  long  series  of  years,  have  been 
habitually  dissembling.  His  inconsisten- 
cies and  crimes  muKt,  I  think,  be  accounted 
for  upon  some  other  principle.  It  may  noi 
be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  peruse 
a  few  of  his  letters  to  his  relatives,  espe- 
cially his  children,  some  of  them  copied  by 
his  descendant  from  the  originals  in  tbe 
possession  of  the  family.  These  letters 
place  him  in  a  different  light  to  that  io 
which  he  is  generally  represented  in  the 
historic  page ;  but  instead  of  clearing  op 
the  anomalies  of  his  life,  they  render  them 
the  more  inexplicable  ;  unless  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis thai  he  knew  and  approved  whai 
waa  tight,  and  wiabad  to  impcess  it  upon 


hi*  children,  thoDgfa  he  did  not  follow  it  up 
in  bis  own  conduct. 

The  first  letter  1  will  quote  is  one  to  hia 
cousin,  Mrs.  Si.  Johns,  dated  from  Ely,  Oc- 
tober 13,  1638 : 

Deab  Cousin — I  tbankfulty  acknowledge 
your  love  in  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  upon 
this  oppor'^unity.  Alas  1  you  do  too  highlv  prize 
my  lines  and  my  company.  1  may  he  ashamed 
to  own  your  exprcMiona,  considering  how  un- 
profitable I  am,  and  the  mean  improvemfnt  of 
my  talent  Yet,  to  honor  my  God  by  declaring 
-..k-.  k-  U...W  J ..  r 1   :„  .T,:.  t  „^  „^» 


derneas,  where  no  water  Ie.  I  live  (ynu  know 
where)  in  Meseck,  which  they  siiy  eiffnifies  pro- 
longing; in  Kedar,  which  sii^nines  olacknees; 
yet  the  Lord  forsaketh  me  not.  Though  He  do 
prolong,  yet  He  will  (1  trustj  briny  me  to  his 
laberoacfe,  to  his  resting-place.  My  soul  is  with 
thecongregatjonorthenrstbom',  my  body  rests 
in  hope;  and,  Ifherelmay  honor  my  God,  either 
by  doing  or  suffering,  I  shall  be  most  glad. 
Truly  no  poor  creature  hath  more  cause  to  put 
Ibrth  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  God  than  I.  I 
have  had  plentil'ul  wages  beforehand ;  and  I  am 
»<ure  t  ahnil  never  earn  the  least  mile.  Tha 
Lord  accept  me  in  his  Son,  and  give  me  to  walk 
io  tile  light ;  and  give  us  to  walk  in  the  light,  as 
He  is  in  the  light:  He  ilia  that  enlightenelh  our 
blackneea.  ourdarkne'B.  Idarenotsoy  Hehideth 
His  face  from  me.  Ho  giveth  me  to  see  light  in 
Hie  light.  One  beam  in  a  dork  place  halh  ex- 
ceeding much  refreshment  in  it ;  blessed  be  His 
name  for  shining  upon  so  dark  a  heart  as  mine. 
You  know  what  manner  of  life  mine  haib  been. 
Oh  1  I  lived  in  and  loved  darkness,  and  hated 
ihe  light  1  was  a  chief,  the  chief,  of  sinners.. 
This  IB  true :  I  haled  GodlineoB,  yet  God  had 
mprcy  on  me.  0  the  riches  of  Hia  mercy!  praise 
Him  for  me,  pray  for  me,  that  He  who  bath  be- 
min  a  gooil  work,  would  perfect  it  to  the  day  of 
ChrisL  ShIuIc  all  my  good  friends  in  that  lura- 
ily  whereof  you  are  yet  a  member-  1  am  much 
bound  unio  them  for  their  love ;  I  bless  the  Lord 
for  them,  and  that  my  son,  by  their  procurement, 
is  so  well.  Let  him  have  your  prayers,  your 
counsel:  let  me  hnve  them. 

Salute  your  husband  and  sister  from  me:  he 
is  not  a  man  of  his  word  ;  he  promised  to  write 
about  Mr.  Wrath,  of  Epping,  hut  as  yet  1  re- 
ceived no  letters:  put  him  in  mind  to  do  what 
with  conveitiency  may  be  done  for  the  poor  rou- 
r'in  1  did  eollcil  him  about  Once  more lare well ; 
the  Lord  he  wlih  you  j  so  prayeth 

Yoor  truly  loving  cousin, 

OUTEB  C  BOM  WELL. 

My  wife's  service  and  love  presented  to  all  her 

The  following  letter  to  his  wife  is  from 
the  original  in  the  Harleian  collection  in 
he  British  Museum.  It  is  dated  Edinburgh, 
May  3,  1651: 

MtDearebt— I  conid  not  satisfy  myself  lo 
imit  this  post,  although  I  have  not  murh  to 
write  i  yet  indeed  I  bve  to  write  to  my  dear, 
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who  is  very  much  in  my  heart.  It  joys  me  to 
hear  ihy  bouI  prospereth;  (he  Lord  increaBehJE 
tavora  \a  thee  more  njid  more.  The  great  good 
thy  soul  can  wish  is,  tliat  iha  Lord  lil'iupon  thee 
the  liirhl  of  His  counienance,  which  is  beller 
than  Ule.  The  Lord  bless  nil  thy  good  counsel 
and  example  to  those  about  thee,  and  hear  all 
thy  prayers,  and  accept  thee  always.  I  am  glad 
ta  hear  thy  son  and  daughter  are  with  thee.  I 
hope  thnu  wilt  have  some  good  opportunity  of 
good  advice  to  him.  Present  my  duty  to  my 
mother;  my  love  to  all  the  fa  mi  ly.  Still  pray 
Tor  tliine  O.  Croiiiweli.. 

The  rollowingf  is  addreased  to  Mr.  Major, 
whose  daughter  had  married  Cromwell's 
•on.  It  is  taken  from  a  copy  in  the  posaes- 
•ion  or  the  Cromwell  family,  l^e  date  is 
Newbury,  July  27,  16i9: 

I  hear  my  son  hath  exceeded  his  allowance, 
and  is  in  debt:  Inily  1  cannot  commend  him 
therein;  wisdom  requiring  his  living  within 
compass,  and  calling  ibr  it  at  his  hands ;  and  in 
my  judgment  the  reputation  arising  Tram  thence 
would  hnve  been  more  real  honor  than  what  is 
attained  the  other  way.  I  believe  vain  men  will 
•peak  well  of  him  thnt  does  ill.  1  desire  to  be 
understood,  that  1  grudge  him  not  laudable  re- 
creations, nor  an  honorable  cnrriage  of  himscll' 
in  them ;  nor  is  any  matter  of  charfce  likely  to 
fall  to  my  share,  or  slick  with  me.  Truly,  [  can 
find  in  my  heart  to  allow  him.  not  only  a  suffi- 
ciency, hut  more,  for  his  good  ;  but  if  pleasure 
and  self-satisfaction  be  made  the  business  of  a 
man's  life,  so  much  co:^t  laid  out  upon  it,  so  much 
lime  s|>enl  in  it,  as  rather  answers  appetite  than 
the  will  of  Ood,  or  is  comely  before  Ills  satnis,  I 
•cruple  to  feed  this  humor;  and  God  forbid  ilml 
bis  being  my  son  shnulU  be  his  allowance  lo  live 
Riitpleasingly  to  our  Heaven'y  Father,  who  hath 
raised  me  out  of  the  dust  to  what  I  am.  I  desire 
yoar  faiilifulness  (he  bein^  also  your  concern- 
ment as  well  as  mine)  lo  advise  him  lo  approve 
himself  to  the  Lonl  in  hii>  covirse  of  life,  and  tu 
search  hia  statutes  for  a  rule  to  conscience,  an<l 
to  seek  grace  from  Christ  to  enable  him  to  walk 
therein.  This  hath  life  in  it,  and  will  come  to 
anmewlint;  what  is  a  poor  creature  without  this? 
Tliis  will  not  flhrids^e  of  lawful  pleasures,  but 
teach  such  a  use  of  them  as  will  have  the  peace 
of  a  good  conscience  going  along  with  iL  Sir,  1 
write  what  is  in  my  heart ;  1  priiy  you  commu- 
nicate my  mind  herein  to  my  son,  an<I  he  his  re- 
membrancer in  these  things.  Tru'y,  I  love  him ; 
he  le  dear  (o  me,  so  is  liis  wife ;  and  for  their 
sikes  do  I  thus  write.  Theyshall  notwantcom- 
fort  nor  encouragement  from  me,  so  llir  as  I  miiy 
afford  it;  hut  indeed  I  cannot  ihink  1  do  well  lo 
feed  a  voluptuous  humor  in  my  son,  if  he  should 
make  pleasures  the  business  of  his  life,  In  a  time 
when  some  precious  saints  are  bleeding  and 
breathing  out  iheir  last  lor  the  good  and  safety 
of  the  rebl.  Memorable  is  tlie  speecli  of  Urijuh 
to  David,  2Chron.  li. 

Sir,  i  beseech  yon  believe  1  here  say  not  this 
to  save  my  puree,  for  1  shall  willingly  do  what 
is  convenient  to  satisfy  his  occasionn,  as  1  liavi^ 
opportuniiy;  hut  as  I  pray  he  may  not  walk  in  a 
course  not  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  m  think  it  lieth 


upon  me  lo  give  him  (in  love')  the  best  council! 
may ;  and  know  not  how  better  to  convey  it  to 
'  *m  than  by  so  good  a  hand  as  your*. 

Sir,  I  pray  you  acquaint  him  wilh  these 
thoughts  of  mine ;  and  remember  my  love  to  my 
daugnier,  for  whose  sake  I  shall  be  induced  to  do 
any  reasonable  thing.  I  pray  for  her  happy  de- 
'■  "erance,  frequently  and  earnestly. 

The  next  letter  is  one  from  Cromwell  lo 

a  daughter  Ireton,  from  the  original  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  dale  is  London,  Oc- 
tober 2R,  1646 : 

DE*a  Dadohteb. — I  write  not  to  thy  hus- 
band, partly  to  avoid  trouble,  for  one  line  ti 
"line  be^i*  many  of  his,  which  t  doubt  not 

lakes  him  sit  up  too  late ;  partly  because  I  am 
myself  indispoaed  at  this  time,  having  some  oth- 
er considerations.  Yourfriendsat  Elyure  well; 
your  sister  Claypole  is  (I  trust  in  merey)  exer- 
cised with  some  perplexed  thoughts '.  she  sees 
ler  own  vanily  and  carnal  mind,  bewailing  it; 
jhe  seeks  after  (as  I  hope  also)  that  which  will 
satisly,  and  thus  to  be  a  seeker  ia  to  be  of  the 
best  sect  next  a  finder  ;  and  such  a  one  shall 
every  faithful  humble  seeker  be  at  the  end. 
Happy  seeker,  happy  finder.  Whoever  luted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  without  some  sense 
o(  self-vanity  and  badness  1  Who  ever  Usted 
that  graciousness  of  His  and  could  go  lees  in 
dfsire,  and  less  than  pressing  aHer  full  enjoy- 
ment 1  Dear  heart,  press  on  ;  let  not  husband, 
let  not  any  thing,  cool  thy  affections  alter  Christ. 
1  hope  he  will  be  an  occasion  to  inflame  them. 
That  which  is  best  worthy  of  love  in  thy  hus- 
band, is  that  of  the  image  of  Christ  he  beArt: 
look  on  that  and  love  it  best,  and  all  tlie  rest  for 
thaL  I  pray  for  thee  and  him  ;  do  eo  for  me. 
My  service  and  dear  affections  to  the  Gcm-ral 
and  Gcneraless.  I  hear  she  is  very  kind  to 
iliee  ;  it  adds  to  all  other  obligations-  My  love 
to  all.     I  am  thy  dear  father, 

Oliver  Cbohwbu. 

The  folloiving  is  a  copy  of  another  ori* 
ginal  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
dated  August  13,  1649,  and  adressed,  "For 
my  beloved  dauc^hter  Dorothy  Cromwell 
(Richard    Cromweirs    wife),    at    Horslyc, 

Mv  Dear  DAuonTBR, — Your  letter  was  very 
welcome  to  me  ;  I  like  to  see  nny  thing  from 
your  hand,  because  indeed  I  stick  not  to  Fay  I 
<io  entirely  love  you ;  and  therefore  I  hope  a 
word  of  adviue  will  not  be  unwelcome  or  unac- 
ceptable to  thee.  I  desire  you  both  to  make  it 
above  nil  things  your  business  to  seek  the  Lord: 
lo  he  freouenlly  calling  upon  him  that  he  would 
manifest  himself  to  you  in  his  Son,  and  be  lis- 
rcning  what  returns  he  makes  to  you ;  for  he 
ill  be  speaking  in  your  ear  and  in  your  heart 
"~  attend  therciinio.  (  desire  ymi  lo  pn>- 
husband  likewise  thereunto.  As  for 
res  of  this  life  and  outward  businesi^ 
let  that  be  upon  the  by:  be  above  all  lfae« 
Ihings  by  faith  in  l^hrist,  and  then  you  thsD 
have  the  true  use  and  comfort  of  them,  and  not 
othtTwise.  I  have  much  Bntixfaciinn  in  hope 
your  spirit  is  this  way  aet  i  »ad  I  detiire  you  tatj 


I  he  nfen. 
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grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  oP  our  Lord 
and  Sttviour  Jeeua  Oirlal,  and  thai  I  niay  hear 
thereof.  The  Lord  is  very  near,  which  we  set 
by  bis  wonderful  wocke ;  and  iherefore  he  look» 
that  we  o(  ihifl  generalion  draw  near  him.  This 
laie  great  mercy  in  Ireland  is  a  grent  njanifea^ 
lation  thereof.  Your  husband  will  acquaint  you 
with  it     We  should  be  much  atirrrd  up  in  our 

giiriim  to   thankfulness.      We   need   much  the 
pint  of  Christ  to  enable  ub  to  praise  God  for 
«o  admirable  a  mercy.    The  Lord  bless  thee, 
my  dear  daughter.    I  rest,  Ihy  loving  faiher, 
0.  Cbouwell. 

The  following  letter  also  ia  transcribed 
from  the  original  amonc  the  family  papers. 
It  is  to  his  son  Richard,  nnder  the  date  ol 
Carrick,2dof  April,  1650: 

Dick  Cromwell, — I  lake  your  letters  kindly. 
I  like  eipreseione  when  ihey  come  plainly  from 
the  heart,  and  ore  not  slrained  nor  nffei  ted.  I 
am  persuaded  it  is  the  Lord's  mercy  to  place 

Ku  where  you  are :  I  wish  you  may  own  ii,  and 
thankful,  fulfillinfr  all  relations  lo  the  frlory 
of  God.  Seek  the  Lord  end  his  face  continu- 
ally ;  let  this  be  the  business  of  your  life  and 
etreneth,  and  let  all  things  be  subservient  and 
in  order  10  ihis.  You  cannot  lind.  nor  behold, 
the  face  of  God  hut  in  Christ ;  therefore  labor 
lo  know  God  in  Christ,  which  the  Scripture 
makes  to  be  the  sum  of  all,  even  life  eternal,  i 
Because  the  true  knowledge  is  not  liteml  or 
speculnttve,  but  inward,  lrant>lbrming  the  mind 
lo  it,  it  is  unitiag  to,  and  participating  of,  the 
Divine  nature  (2  Peter  i.  4).  It  issuch  a  know- 
ledge as  Paul  speaks  of,  Philip,  ill.  8,  9,  10. 
How  Ultle  of  ihis^inowledge  of  Christ  is  there 
among  us.  Hy  weak  prayers  shall  be  for  you. 
Take  heed  of  an  unaclive  vain  spirit,  Recre- 
ate yourself  with  Sir  Welter  Raleigh's  History  ; 
it  ia  abody  of  history,  and  will  add  more  to  your 
underslftndins  than  Iragmenls  ofstory.  Intend 
lo  unifersland  the  estate  I  have  settled  ;  it  is 
your  concernment  lo  know  it  all,  and  how  it 
stands.  [  have  heretofore  suffered  much  by  too 
much  trusting  others.  1  know  my  brother  Ma- 
jor will  be  helpful  to  you  in  all  this.  You  will. 
perhaps,  thinit  I  need  not  advite  you  to  love 
your  wife.  The  Lord  teach  you  how  to  do  it, 
or  else  it  will  be  done  ill-favored  ly.  Though 
marriage  he  no  inslitiited  tacrament,  yet  this 
union  aptly  reseinhles  Christ  and  his  Church. 
If  yoa  can  truly  love  your  wife,  what  doth 
Christ  bear  to  his  Church,  and  every  poor  soul 
therein,  who  gavv  himself  for  it  and  lo  it? 
Commend  me  lo  your  wife:  tell  her  1  entirely 
love  her,  and  rejoice  in  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  lo  her.  !  wish  her  every  way  fruitliil.  I 
thank  her  for  her  loving  letter.  I  have  present- 
ed my  love  10  my  sister  and  cousin  Anne,  e(c., 
in  my  letter  to  my  brother  Major.  I  would  not 
have  him  alter  his  affairs  because  of  my  debt  [his 
debt  to  me}.  Hy  purse  is  as  liis.  My  present 
thouffhts  are  but  to  lodge  stich  a  sum  for  my 
two  little  girla.  It  ia  in  Ills  hand  as  well  ns  any 
where.  I  shall  not  bo  wanting  to  accommodntf 
him  to  bis  tnind.  1  would  not  have  htm  eolicit- 
oua.  Dick,  the  Lord  blesa  yoa  every  wiiy. 
1  real,  your  loving  futher,     O.  Ckoiiwbi.1. 


TBI  (»NTlLnCKItT.-*'KOFirUtL  tUK,  KTC. 


I  cannot  believe  (hat  these  Christian  and 
tenderly  affectionate  letters  lo  his  own 
family  could  have  been  a  tiBsue  of  faUe- 
iiood  and  hypocrisy.  Assuredly  Cromwell 
understood  Scriplural  truth,  and  inculcated 
it  upon  his  children  ;  and  such  letters  as 
these  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  him- 
self i>ften  felt  much  of  its  power  ;  but  the 
greater  his  guilt  that  he  did  Dot  act  accord- 
ing to  hie  professions.  F.  H. 


THE  CONVALESCENT. 


n  bast  quilted  the  feverish  conch  of  nain, 
Thau  art  bresthing  the  TrRih  free  air  ■^nin, 
Tbou  haal  bent  thy  wsf  through  the  primiuae  $\»i» 
To  the  wildnood'a  deep  and  leafy  shade. 
Where,  beneath  thv  alow  and  lingering  tread, 
The  clustering  cool  green  moH  ia  iprcad. 
Where  tfae  aaag-biriTa  (iodt  their  iDneful  lay, 
And  the  ailverj  fountaina  aoftly  play. 


For  lite  gladdening  breezes,  the  lun's  bright  beams, 
Tlie  waving  bloasoma,  and  glittenna  atreama  ! 
Dost  thou  not  joy,  in  reviving  health. 
To  gaze  upon  Nature's  laviah  wealth. 
The  rushing  Halera,  and  flowerv  land, 
Decked  for  thy  sake  by  (hy  Maker'a  hand? 

And  dona  not  tJij  heart  at  this  moment  thrill 
With  tlioughta  more  tender,  more  Erateful  still  I 
Dost  thou  not  vet  on  the  chamber  dwell. 
Where  awhile  Death's  darkening  ahadowi  fell. 
When  Ihy  manly  atrengtb  wsj  quelled  and  Bed, 
And  fricnda  alood  Diournfullj  round  ihy  bed, 
Wailing  that  thou,  in  thy  youthful  bloom, 
Mual  be  gathered  aoon  to  the  dreary  lomb? 

Then  did  not  a  secret  voice  within 
Tell  thea  to  weep  o'er  each  former  sin  > 
And  didgl  thou  not  wiah  thy  da^a  renewed. 
To  walk  henceforth  with  llie  niae  and  good  ? 
Oh  I  now,  while  williin  Ihy  languid  vcjna 
dome  tmce  of  the  auficring  past  remains, 
Tbink  of  llie  world,  and  Ra  pomp  and  power, 
Aa  Ifaou  didat  in  that  aad  and  trying  hour. 


The  woods  and  the  fields  that  m 

Thou  deem'it  more  bright  Iban 

ijo  may  earth's  course  annear  to 

I  fair  than  it 


t  Ihygaia 


un  its  broad  higbwaya — in  peace  pur 
e  narrow  path  that  is  lougtit  by  liw, 
d  give  lo  the  Lord,  in  fkiu  and  pray 


[orosiit.  Ri.m.—A  strange  yellow  liquid  bas 
ltd  lalelv  at  Futlchpoic,  Sicree.     The  mailer 
adhered  to  tlie  lingan  when  touched,  and  dyed  the 
ground  where  it  feil.— Indian  Jotimal, 


Catholic  gantlaman. — Morning  Pait. 
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ARAGOS  LIFE  OF  HERSCHEL. 
From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  ReTiew. 


Analyse  historigue  ei  Critique  de  la  Vie  et  des 
Travavx  de  Sir  William  Herschel,  (His- 
torical and  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Life 
and  Labors  of  Sir  William  Herschel  ) 
Par  M.  Arago.  Paris :  in  the  *'  Anngaire 
du  Bureau  des  Longitudes"  of  1842. 

There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  than  the  per- 
fection already  attained  by  astronomy. 
We  are  in  many  respects  better  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  and  Jaws  of  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  universe,  than  with  those 
of  the  elements  in  which  we  are  actually 
involved,  and  with  which  we  are  intimately 
connected.  In  this  branch  of  knowledge 
we  see  to  what  a  height  science  may  be 
reared,  when  the  results  of  patient  observa- 
tion are  joined  together  with  mathematical 
precision  and  on  a  mathematical  foundation. 
If  modern  leartiing  were  swept  away  by  a 
barbarous  deluge,  a  few  fragments  only 
surviving  the  general  wreck,  we  know  of 
no  volume  more  likely  to  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  future  ages  than  the  '^  Nautical 
Almanac :"  for  it  does  not  consist  of  that 
which  forms,  as  Hamlet  justly  remarked, 
the  staple  material  of  most  books,  **  words, 
words,  words ;"  but,  in  the  accurate  lan- 
guage of  figrures,  applies  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  all  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  the  practical  service  of  man's 
boldest  undertaking — the  navigation  of  the 
wide  ocean.  The  successful  cultivators  of 
this  sublime  study,  therefore,  are  entitled 
to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  votaries  of 
science,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  M.  Arago 
(than  whom  there  is  no  one  more  compe- 
tent to  decide  on  such  a  question).  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  deserves  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  any  age 
or  country. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in  Han- 
over, the  15th  of  November,  1738.  Of  his 
family  there  is  but  little  known,  although 
public  curiosity  hos  of  course  busily  inquir- 
ed after  the  origin  of  one  so  illustrious. 
His  great-grandfather,  Abraham  Herschel, 
was  driven,  it  is  said,  from  Moravia*  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
creed.  His  son  Isaac  was  a  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Leipsic,  whence  Jacob 
Herschel,  Isaac's  eldest  son,  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Hanover,  renouncing  agriculture 

*  **  II  dcmeurait  a  Mahren,  d'oii  il  fut  expuls^," 
sayg  M.  Arago,  who  seems  not  to  be  aware  that 
Mahren,  or  properly  Mahren,  is  the  German  corrup- 
tion of  Moravia,  or  Murawa,  which  name  is  of  SJa- 
vonic  origin. 


for  the  profession  of  music.  Jacob  was  an 
amiable,  clever  man,  and  a  good  musician, 
but  his  means  were  unequal  to  the  complete 
education  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  all  of 
whom,  however,  six  boys  and  four  girls,  ac- 
quired from  him  some  proficiency  in  bis 
own  art.  William,  the  third  son,  manifested 
in  his  early  years  great  capabilities  of  mind ; 
he  learned  the  French  language,  and  id 
studying  the  German  philosophy  of  that 
time,  acquired  a  taste  for  metaphysics 
which  never  afterwards  forsook  him. 

In  1759  William  Herschel,  then  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  came  to  England,  follow- 
ing in  the  traces  of  his  eldest  brother  Jacob. 
For  two  years  he  maintained  a  painful  strag- 
gle with  adverse  circumstance!*,  till  atlengtb 
Lord  Darlington  engaged  him  as  teacher 
of  the  band  of  a  regiment,  at  that  time 
stationed  in,  or  perhaps  raising,  in  the  north. 
The  young  man's  abilities  now  developed 
themselves,  and  in  the  course  of  1765  he 
was  elected  organist  at  Halifax.  The  lei- 
sure, and  comparatively  abundant  means, 
which  this  elevation  procured  him,  he  em- 
ployed in  self-instruction.  He  taught  him- 
self Italian,  Latin,  and  even  a  little  Greek; 
but  it  says  still  more  for  his  perseverance, 
that  he  thoroughly  studied  Smith's  "Har- 
monics," or  the  Philosophy  of  Music,  a 
profound  and  difficult  work,  which  presumes 
in  the  student  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
geometry  and  algebra. 

Respecting  Herschel's  election  to  the 
post  of  organist  at  Halifax,  a  story  is  rela- 
ted, which,  though  we  are  unable  to  vouch 
for  its  authenticity,  yet  has  so  characteris- 
tic an  air,  and  displays  so  advantageously 
the  frankness,  courage,  and  well-grounded 
self-confidence  of  the  young  musician,  that 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  it  to  be  partially 
founded  on  fact,  and  as  such,  shall  here  re- 
late it.  It  is  said  that  when  the  time  of  the 
election  was  near  at  hand,  two  gentlemen, 
known  to  have  great  weight  with  the  elect- 
ing body,  were  addressed,  while  walking  in 
the  nave  of  the  church,  by  the  young  Han- 
overian, who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  and 
who,  in  beerging  their  suffrages,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  never  played  the  organ 
(Herschers  instrument  was,  we  believe,  the 
hautboy),  but  added,  that  his  musical  attain- 
ments were  such  as  would  justify  his  hope 
of  attaining  the  requisite  skill  on  that  in- 
strument in  a  very  short  time.  The  gen- 
tlemen thus  accosted  were  Joah  Bates  (well 
known  to  all  collectors  of  musical  and  lite- 
rary anecdote),  and  his  brother,  and  they 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  proofs  which 
I  the  stranger  gave  them  of  his  ability,  that 
I  they  lent  him  their  influence  mod  secured 
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his  election.  Although  we  aoppon  this 
story  to  be  in  the  main  untrue,  it  baa  the 
merit  or  suggesting  n  very  important  end 
probable  conjecture,  which  is,  that  Her- 
Bchel,  during  hia  sojourn  in  Halirax,  had  the 
good  forlune  to  be  thrown  into  the  compn- 
ny  q(  able  and  educated  men,  who  took  an 
interest  in  him  from  their  love  of  music ; 
yet  were  not  musicians  of  that  class  who 
hare  "Nothing  but  a  solo  in  their  heads," 
bnt  rather  philosophers  who  know  the  util- 
ity of  music  in  keeping  alive  the  imagin- 
ative faculties,  in  maintaining  thee  lastieity 
of  the  mind,  and  averting  that  Imellectunl 
rigidity  which  so  often  ensues  from  long 
continuance  in  undiverted  habits  of  ihoughi. 
The  following  year  (1766)  Herschel  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  organist  in  the 
Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  a  more  lucrative 
situation  than  that  which  be  filled  in  Hali- 
fax. So  rapid  an  advancement  show^ 
that  his  superior  lalenla  were  already  rc- 
eogniaed.  He  was  now  in  the  midat  of 
fashionable  society,  constantly  occupied 
with  the  orrangements  of  concerts  and  ore- 
torios,  or  with  the  numerous  pupila  whom 
bis  patrons  forced  upon  hira.  Here  his 
biographer  remarks : 

"One  can  hardly  conceive  how,  in  the  midfi 
of  ao  much  bueinees  and  distracting  variety  of 
calls,  Herschel  was  able  to  continue  the  stuaieB. 
which  even  in  Halimic  hud  required  of  him  :i 
strength  of  will,  a  BtPndrastnesB  and  grasp  of 
intellect  much  above  Che  common.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  mUEie  which  led  Her 
■chel  to  maihemaiics  ;  raaihematicB,inium,  luH 
bim  to  optics,  the  Grst  and  amplest  source  oFhh 
celebrity.     The  hour  ot  length  came  when  llif 

Ioung  moaician  was  to  proceed  from  theoretic 
nowTedfte  to  its  applicniion  with  an  extreme 
boldness  and  brilliant  eiiccess,  which  cannot  ftiil 
to  excite  astonishmenL" 

We  may  here  hazard  a  natural  conjecture 
reipecting  the  course  of  Herachel'a  early 
atudiea.  Music  conducted  him  to  malhe- 
naiicB,  or  in  other  words,  impelled  him  to 
■tody  Smith's  "Harmonics."  Now,  this 
Robert  Smith  (a  cousin  of  the  celebrated 
Cotes,  and  bis  successor  at  Cambridge  in 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy)  was  alno 
AQthor  of  "A  Complete  System  of  Optics," 
ft  masterly  work  which,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  growth  of  that  branch  of  science, 
ia  not  yet  wholly  superseded.  It  seems  lo 
na  not  nnlikety  then,  that  Herscbel,  study- 
iog  the  "  Harmonica,"  conceived  a  rever- 
ence for  tbe  author,  who  was  at  that  time 
■till  living,  so  that  from  tbe  Philosophy  oT 
Music  he  passed  to  the  Optics,  the  work  on 
which  Smith's  great  reputation  chiefly  rest- 
ed ;  nod  thos  undesignedly  prepared  biro- 
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self  for  the  career  on  which  be  was  ahortly 
about  to  enter  with  so  much  glory. 

A  reflecting  telescope,  two  feet  long, 
happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Herscbel, 
at  Bath.  With  it  he  saw  countless  stars  in 
the  heavens,  the  existence  of  which  he  had 
previously  not  even  suspected.  A  new 
creation  seemed  to  open  on  him-  He  was 
transported  with  delight  and  enthusiasm, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  London  for  an 
instrument  of  similar  construction,  but  of 
greater  size.  The  price  of  the  desired  in- 
strument, however,  was  much  beyond  his 
means,  inflained  rather  than  cooled  by  tho 
disappointment,  he  resolved  that  if  he  could 
not  buy  a  powerful  telescope  he  would  make 
one-  From  this  day  forward  tbe  organist 
of  the  Octagon  chapel  devoted  oil  his  leisure 
and  his  energies  lo  the  making  of  Metallio 
specula.  He  made  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  best  composition  of  the  metal,  the  best 
form  of  the  mirror,  and  the  beet  mode  of 
polishing  it.  He  labored  with  an  enthusi- 
asm which  took  no  heed  of  difficolties. 
The  scale  of  his  operations  is  hardly  credi- 
ble. He  made  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
metallic  mirrors  of  seven  feet  focus,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  ten  feet,  and  about  eighty 
of  twenty  feet  focus.  While  polishing  the 
mirrors,  he  never  desisted  from  his  task, 
not  even  to  take  food,  till  the  whole  was 
compleled,  though  this  implies  the  continu- 
ed labor  of  ten,  twelve,  even  fourteen  hours. 
Such  ardor  and  intelligence  could  not  fail  of 
success.  In  1774  Herscbel  had  the  happi- 
ness of  surveying  the  heavens  with  a  tele- 
scope of  five  feet  focal  length,  made  wholly 
by  himself;  but  be  afterwards  went  on  lo 
instruments  of  ten  and  even  twenty  feet 
focus.  The  captious  world  was  of  course 
disposed  to  ridicule  these  gigantic  pTeparo- 
tions  of  the  slar-gasing  musician ;  but  a 
lucky  hit  raiaed  him  at  once  in  the  general 
estimation  to  the  rank  of  an  astronomer. 
On  the  13lh  of  March,  1781,  he  discovered 
a  new  planet  on  the  furthest  confinea  of  the 
solar  system.  George  III.,  in  compliment 
to  whom  the  new  discovery  was  named  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  "and  who,"  says  M.  Ars- 
go,  "had a ^reat leaning  to  men  and  things 
of  Hanoverian  origin,"  showered  on  the 
self-taught  astronomer  the  most  substantial 
favors.  He  assigned  htm  a  pension  o(  three 
hundred  guineas  a  year  and  a  residence 
near  Windsor,  first  at  Clay  Hall,  and  after- 
wards at  Slough. 

"The  expectations  of  George  III.,"  adds  H. 
Arago,  "have  been  completely  rralized.  One 
may  learlcssly  say  of  the  garden  and  little 
dwelling  at  EHougn,  that  it  is  the  spot  in  the 
world  in  which  the  greatest  nuaihw  ol'discove- 
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rie«  have  been  made.  The  name  of  the  village 
wilt  never  perish;  ecience  will  Bcrapulousiy 
hand  it  down  to  the  latest  posterity." 

Herschel  was  now  released  frofn  profes- 
sional engagements,  and  at  liberty  to  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  astronomy.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  his  good  fortune  was 
wholly  attributable  to  his  discovery  of  the 
new  planet.  That  discovery,  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  confer  distinction  on  an  ordinary 
astronomer,  served  chiefly  in  his  case  to 
call  attention  to  the  extreme  boldness  of 
his  genius  evinced  in  the  construction  of  his 
telescopes.  For  even  the  intrepid  resolu- 
tion of  Columbus  to  sail  directly  westward 
across  the  unexplored  ocean  to  India,  is 
not  a  more  admirable  example  of  enthusiasm 
than  the  determination  of  the  Bath  organist 
to  outdo,  by  far,  all  that  opticians  or  astron- 
omers had  hitherto  attempted  in  the  means 
of  penetrating  into  space,  and  his  perse- 
verance till  he  completely  succeeded.  The 
making  of  reflecting  telescopes  became 
after  this  a  very  lucrative  branch,  we  be- 
lieve, of  Herschel's  occupations.  His  mode 
of  preparing  the  specula  has  never  been 
divulged.  It  was  stated  with  much  empha- 
sis, at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, that  Lord  Ross  had  attained  such 
■kill  in  the  treatment  of  metallic  specula, 
that  he  could  dismount  the  mirror  of  his 
large  telescope,  repolish  and  replace  it  the 
same  day.  Now  M.  Arago,  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  four  years  ago,  furnishes  us 
with  nn  example  of  still  greater  address. 
"  By  following,"  says  Sir  John,  **  my  fa- 
ther's rules  minutely,  and  using  his  appa- 
ratus, I  have  succeeded,  in  a  single  day 
and  without  the  least  assistance,  in  polish- 
ing completely  three  Newtonian  mirrors  o( 
nineteen  inch  aperture." 

The  anecdotes  of  Herschel's  life  termi- 
nate with  his  removal  to  Slough.  Hence- 
forward he  devoted  day  and  night  to  the 
study  of  the  heavens,  or  to  perfecting  the 
means  of  observing  them.  The  proofs  of 
his  unwearied  industry,  and  best  record  of 
his  labors,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sixty-nine 
memoirs  which  he  furnished  to  the  **  Phi- 
losophical Transactions"  in  the  following 
years  ;  and  which,  his  biographer  remarks, 
'^  constitute  one  of  the  principal  treasures 
of  that  celebrated  collection."  We  cannot 
however  think  of  recapitulating  those  vo- 
luminous records,  in  order  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  his  scientific  achievements:  for 
brevity  sake  we  shall  rather  survey  his  la- 
bors systematically,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  able  biographer,  and  omitting  those 
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topics  which  are  unimportant  either  ia 
themselves  or  as  they  afiect  his  reputation. 

The  grandeur  of  HerschePs  views,  with 
respect  to  instruments  of  observation,  and 
his  dexterity  in  carrying  those  views  into 
eflfect,  would  alone  have  entitled  him  to 
form  an  epoch  in  science.  Hit  telescopes 
far  surpassed  in  power  those  which  had 
preceded  him ;  and  in  his  mode  of  rooant- 
ing  them,  so  as  to  combine  perfect  firmness 
with  facility  of  movement,  he  showed  him- 
self a  consummate  mechanician.  Galileo, 
when  he  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  the  phases  of  Venus,  used  instruments 
magnifying  ordinarily  seven  times,  aod 
never  exceeding  thirty-two  times.  The 
telescope  with  which  Huygens  discovered 
the  first  satellite  of  Saturn,  had  a  magnify- 
ing power  not  exceeding  ninety-two.  A 
monster  telescope  made  by  Auzout,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  which  was 
300  feet  long  (and  therefore  useless),  mag- 
nified but  six  hundred  times.  Until  the 
means  of  achromatizing  images  formed  by 
refraction  were  discovered,  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  employing  high  magnifying  powers 
in  the  eyeglass  of  a  telescope.  After  the 
invention  indeed  of  achromatic  lenses, 
telescopes  were  easily  made  to  obtain  an 
accession  of  power  without  any  increase  of 
length.  Hut  notwithstanding  this,  the  scien- 
tific world  ^vas  not  a  little  astonished,  when 
informed  in  1782,  that  Herschel,  with  a  re- 
flecting telescope  seven  feet  long,  had  used 
magnifying  powers  of  2000  and  even  6000 
times.  **No  one  will  be  surprised,"  ob- 
serves M.  Arago,  **that  people  were  slow 
to  believe  in  a  magnifying  power  which 
ought  to  show  us  the  mountains  of  the 
moon  as  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  from  M^coo, 
Lyons,  or  even  from  Geneva."  The  Royal 
Society  called  for  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  astronomer  of  Slough 
ascertained  the  power  of  his  instruments, 
and  he  replied  in  a  memoir  which  satisfied 
the  most  skeptical,  and  firmly  established 
his  reputation. 

Soon  after  Herschel  was  settled  at  Slonoh 
he  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  a  tele- 
scope which  should  eclipse  all  his  former 
eflbrts,  and  show  him  not  unworthy  of  the 
royal  munificence  which  had  enabled  him 
to  give  his  whole  time  to  his  favorite  pur- 
suits. He  accordingly  began  his  grest 
telescope  which  was  finished  in  1789.  The 
iron  cylinder  of  this  instrument  was  thirty- 
nine  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  four 
feet  ten  inches  wide.  These  colossal  di- 
mensions were  still  further  amplified  by 
public  report,  and  according  to  M.  Arago, 
there  were  people  who  confounded  the 
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great  telescope  at  Slough  with  the  great 
▼at  of  Meux  or  Barclay.  But  the  magnitude 
of  this  instrument  was  not  its  only  peculi- 
arity ;  Herscbel  wiis  too  sagacious  to  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  making  an  improve- 
ment. In  ordinary  reflecting  telescopes 
there  is,  besides  the  speculum  which  re- 
ceives the  rays  from  the  object  viewed,  o 
second  mirror,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
direct  the  rays  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
From  this  second  reflexion  there  necessari- 
ly ensues  a  great  loss  of  light.  This  incon- 
venience Herschel  averted  by  a  method 
equally  bold  and  simple.  I'he  focal  image 
in  his  great  telescope  was  formed  near  the 
edge  of  the  aperture,  and  the  spectator, 
looking  down  into  the  instrument  with  his 
back  to  the  heavens,  viewed  the  image  im- 
mediately without  the  aid  of  a  second  re- 
flexion. The  obliquity  of  the  axis  of  vision 
in  this  arrangement,  and  the  interposition 
of  the  spectator's  head,  were,  with  so  large 
an  instrument,  of  no  importance.  Thus, 
owing  to  the  simplicity  of  its  construction, 
as  well  as  to  its  size,  the  great  telescope 
had  a  great  superiority  in  the  abundance  of 
its  light. 

Some  have  supposed,  and  even  eminent 
astronomers  have  stated,  that  the  great 
telescope  nt  Slough  proved  useless  ;  while 
others  imagine  that  Herschel  never  used 
any  other.  Both  these  opinions  are  erro- 
neous. Herschel  had  recourse  to  the  great 
instrument  for  observations  which  required 
much  light.  But  he  found  that  for  ordinary 
purposes  the  most  manageable  instruments 
•re  the  best.  Besides,  telescopes  magnify 
not  merely  real  objects,  but  also  all  the 
irregularities  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
the  tremor  of  the  image  increases  with  the 
power  of  the  instrument. 

«  Herschel  found  that  in  England  there  are  not 
above  a  hundred  hours  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
during  which  observations  can  be  made  to  any 

f>urpo8e  with  a  39  feet  telescope  and  a  niagnify- 
ng  power  of  1000  times.  He  thence  concluded, 
that  in  order  to  make,  with  his  great  telescope, 
such  a  survey  of  the  heavenu  that  ever^  pomt 
of  space  would  pass  under  review  for  an  mstant, 
he  should  require  800  years !" 

It  ought  to  be  here  mentioned,  as  con- 
nected in  some  degree  with  the  history  of 
the  great  telescope,  that  no  individual  ever 
contributed  more  than  Herschel  to  what 
may  be  called  the  arts  of  observation.  His 
great  experience  in  the  use  of  telescopes 
of  various  powers,  was  not  unproductive  of 
valuable  results.  Many  minute  and  appa- 
rently anomalous  phenomena  of  vision 
caught  his  attention,  which  would  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  one  less  scrupulous  or 
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vigilant.  His  memoir  ^'  On  the  power  of 
penetrating  into  space  by  Telescopes,'** 
was  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  assiduous 
labors  of  this  kind.  It  is  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  peculiar  character  of  his  genius : 
bold  and  original,  marked  with  all  the  cir- 
cumspection required  in  the  disciples  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,  but  at  the  same 
lime  regardless  of  the  paths  established  by 
routine  and  of  the  limits  set  to  speculation 
by  vulgar  opinion. 

In  the  memoir  here  alluded  to,  Herschel 
assumes  that  the  stars  are  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  that  they  are  uniformly  distributed 
through  space.  These  assumptions  are,  it  is 
evident,  not  strictly  true ;  but  they  are  true 
in  the  main  when  we  speak  of  many  thou- 
sand stars.  He  thus  supposes  that  stars  of 
the  second  magnitude  are  removed  as  far 
from  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  as  the  lat- 
ter from  the  sun.  Sirius,  for  example,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  would  be- 
come a  star  of  the  second  class,  if  removed 
to  double  its  actual  distance  from  us ;  at 
three  times  that  distance,  it  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  third  mn(;nitude  ;  and  nt  100 
times  that  distance  to  the  100th  magnitude. 
This  being  premised,  he  found  that  with 
his  20  feet  telescope  he  could  penetrate 
into  space  75  times  further  than  with  the 
naked  eye ;  96  times  further  with  a  25  feet 
instrument ;  and  with  his  great  telescope, 
192  times  the  distance  reached  by  the  un- 
assisted eye.  Now  since  the  naked  eye 
ran  discern  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude, 
it  follows  that  stars  of  the  1344th  magni- 
tude were  rendered  visible  by  the  39  feet 
telescope.  This  conclusion,  followed 
through  all  its  bearings,  has  something  in 
it  quite  astounding.  Light,  notwithstand- 
ing its  velocity  of  77,000  leagues  in  a 
second,  could  not  clear  the  distance  from 
such  a  nebula  or  cluster  of  stars  of  the 
1344th  magnitude  to  the  earth,  in  less  than 
half  a  million  of  years! 

"Consequently,^  observes  M.  Araffo,  "the 
changes  which  take  place  in  nebuls  ot  this  or- 
der, must  have  already  gone  by.  half  a  million 
years  before  we  perceive  them.  If  such  a  nebu- 
la, for  example,  were  to  be  this  day  extinguish- 
ed, it  woula  yet  continue  to  be  seen,  from  the 
earth,  for  holf  a  million  years.  In  this  sense, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  telescopes  ena- 
ble us  to  dive  into  time  as  well  as  into  space." 

Previous  to  Herschel,  little  attention 
was  given  by  astronomers  to  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  stars.  The  character 
of  his  instruments,  as  well  as  the  bias  of 

•  Pnl»1ipYird  in  the  "  Pbilosopbical  Transae- 
tioos,"  of  1600. 


bis  mind,  led  bim  to  expatiate  in  a  field  j 
whieb  was  vast  and  unbounded,  ■•  well  aa' 
«  nexp  tared. 

"ThecalaloiiDe  orMeMier,  commanicated  to  i 
Ihc  ncademy  in  1771,  nnii  icuerted,  wiih  ■on.<- 
adililionv,  in  Ihc  'Conniiissance  ties  Tempt'  oi 
1783,  coiilainetl  68  nebulie,  which,  together  wiili 
28  aJdeJ  by  Locaille,  made  up  a  uilal  of  S'O. 
Ttiia  branch  of  science  (uok  a  rapid  Qighi,  hoiv- 
ever,  a»  aaoa  a«  Herifchel  applied  to  it  hia  poi^  - 
erlul  irutrumenti,  his  rare  penetration  and  un- 
eonquerable  perse  vera  nre.  In  17h6he  piibliBli- 
ed,  m  the  '  PliiloMphical  Tranaactiona,'  acal:i- 
logue  of  a  thousand  nebule  or  cluatera  of  alBrh. 
Tliree  yeara  later,  there  appeared,  to  the  aalon- , 
iihment  of  practical  astronomerr,  aaecond  cuLi- 
logue  Troin  hitn,  quite  aa  extendve  aa  the  first  -, ' 
and  that  again  waa  Ibllowed,  in  1802,  by  a  thi  nl 
catalogue  of  500  nebuke.  Tito  thmaand  Jire 
hundred  nebulK !  ruch  wa«  Ihe  coniingenl  eUj>- , 
plied  by  Heracliel  to  a  branch  of  aatrononiy  i 
which  had  been  hardly  touched  before  him.  A  i , 
the  aame  time,  the  eslenaiveneaa  of  ihia  work 
waa  ila  least  merit." 

In  auTveyio^  the  astronomical  labors  of 
Herschel,  our  object  is  not  eo  mucb  to  in- 
sist on  ibeir  Dumber,  varieiy.and  combi 
value,  as  to  show  that  from  the  boldnes 
hia  genius,  his  assiduity,  ond  the  accura- 
cy of  his  observations,  he  took  bis  itatitin 
at  once  among  the  most  eminent  aatronu- 
mers.  He  turned  bis  attention  to  the 
cbanf^es  taking  place  in  the  sidereal  hen- 
vens,  and  the  result  was,  a  catalogue  of 
■tars,  classed  according  to  iheir  intensities, 
■0  numerous  and  exact  as  to  sufiice  for  the 
basis  of  all  future  labors  in  that  department. 
As  to  his  obaervations  of  changing  stars,  it 
does  not  comport  with  our  plan  or  limits 
to  enter  far  into  such  details.  The 
pleiad  is  not  the  best  authenticated  instance 
of  en  extinguished  star.  The  journala  of 
the  astronomer  of  Slough  could  furnislj 
several  other  examples,  but  the  folloivitig 
will  sufiice. 

"'  The  star  iiumbered  the  55th  of  Hercule,'-, 
plnce<i  in  tlicneckof  the  Hgure,  has  been  ineeri- 
ed  in  Flanietced'a  catalogue  aaaalarof thefil'ili 
magnitude.  The  10th  of  October,  1781,  Her- 
achel  «aw  it  disiinctly,  and  noted  that  it  wun 
red;  the  Ilih  of  April,  178S,  he  perceived  u 
again  and  marked  it  in  hia  journal  as  an  ordin;i- 
tv  star.  Nine  yeara  later  it  was  not  to  be  fourul. 
though  repeatedly  looked  for.  So  the  S5lh  o! 
Hercules  has  disappeared." 

If  old  stars  perish,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  new  stars  oecaaioQally  appear.  Her- 
schel  wBtched  closely,  also,  the  periodical 
stars,  which  undergo  a  change  of  bright- 
nesaat  regular  intervals  of  time,  and  he 
furnished  lists  of  the  colored  stars.  The 
general  result  of  bis  observations  of  Ibis 
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kind  was,  that  of  all  tbe  aUra  which  are 
aingly  visible,  about  one  in  thirty  i«  under 
goiog  observable  ebange- 

The  powerful  instruments  at  Slongbfollj 
confirmed  tbe  opinion  that  the  stars  are 
not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
magnified  ;  on  tbe  contrary,  tbe  more  pow- 
erful the  telescope,  tbe  lesa  tbe  appareDl 
diameter  of  tbe  star.  The  efficacy  of  tbe 
telescope  in  stripping  the  star  of  its  crows 
of  splendor  to  which  it  owes  it  apparent 
magnitude,  more  than  connierbatMeiag 
the  increase  of  tbe  real  disk.  Tbe  stars  in 
the  heavens  thus  resemble  many  of  oar 
•tars  on  earth,  from  which,  if  we  lake  away 
tbe  flash  and  glitter,  it  will  be  fonod  hard 
to  raise  their  solid  merits  by  any  magnify- 
ing power  to  an  sppreciable  quantity.  Bat 
I  to  speak  more  precisely  :  Hersckel  atee^ 
,  tained  that  tbe  apparent  diamelera  of  the 
stars  are  really  incrrated  by  teleaeopet, 
though  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
magnifying  powers;  a  double  powershow- 
ing  a  alar  with  less  than  double  its  previoai 
I  apparent  diameter.  But  the  perfection  of 
{his  instruments,  and  hia  acrupnlons  aeea- 
racy,  reduced  these  apparent  diameters  far 
below  the  measures  previously  assigned  ta 
them.  Kepter  believed  the  diameter  of 
Sirius  to  be  four  minutes;  Tycbo  Brahe 
supposed  that  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
have,  in  genera),  a  diameter  of  two  minates. 
With  the  improvement  of  instruments  these 
measures,  or  rather  estimates,  were  con- 
tinually reduced,  till  at  length  Cassini  is- 
signed  to  Sirius  a  diameter  of  five  seconds. 
Hersche),  however,  employing  the  highest 
magnifying  powers,  found  that  tbe  apparent 
jdiameier  of  the  chief  star  in  the  Lyre  is 
about  the  third  of  a  second;  and  that  of 
Arcturus,  two-tenths  of  a  second,  which  b« 
supposes  to  be  double  of  the  true  diameter. 
The  value  of  these  observations  may  be 
collected  from  ihe  following  remarks  of  M. 
Atago ; — 

"  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  nscertaia 
tbe  share  which  illuEiona  of  vision  have  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  dinmeter  under  which  we  tee 
the  Biara,  whether  with  the  naked  eye  or  viih 
teleacopea.  SuppoBe  the  disks,  seen  with  ihe 
naked  eye  to  be  the  real  disksr  then  it  will  follow 
that  some  atara  will  be  9000  million  of  leaguei 
in  diameter.  In  fuel,  it  ia  proved,  by  obserta- 
liona  of  parallax,  that,  at  the  diatanee  of  ib« 
neareft  aiara,  a  diameter  of  one  second  wouU 
anaiver  to  at  least  38  millionaof  leagues;  coma- 
quently  the  diameter  of  Sirius,  according  to 
Ke^er's  measure  of  that  atar,  would  bn  at  leait 
9000  millions  of  leagues.  The  determinatioa  of 
Gnsscndi  and  Caeaini,  though  much  reduced, 
would  aiill  leave  to  some  of  the  stars  diaiuelen 
of  :}80  millions  of  Irnguea.  The  observutioos  rf 
Herscbel  give  us,  for  tbe  dianaeler  of  A 
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(bar  millions  of  leagues*  which  is  still  eleven 
times  the  diameter  of  our  sun." 

The  earth,  in  its  annual  revolution,  moves 
in  an  orbit  having  a  diameter  of  76  millions 
of  leagues.  Now  it  must  strike  every  one 
that  a  star  ought  to  appear  in  different  po- 
sitions, when  viewed  from  two  points  76 
millions  of  leagues  asunder.  If  when  the 
earth  is  in  the  southern  part  of  its  orbit,  a 
star  be  observed  near  the  North  Pole,  then, 
six  months  after,  when  the  earth  is  76  mil- 
lions of  leagues  further  north,  that  star 
ought  to  appear  higher  in  the  heavens,  un- 
less the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  be  as 
nothinir  compared  to  the  distance  of  the 
star.  The  angle,  nevertheless,  indicating 
SQch  a  change  of  place  in  a  star  (and  which 
is  called  parallax),  was  in  Herschel's  time 
thought  inappreciable,  being  too  minute  to 
be  safely  disentangled  from  the  inevitable 
errors  of  observation.  No  one  could  show 
that  the  parallax  of  any  fixed  star  equalled 
a  single  second ;  whence  it  necessarily 
followed,  that  the  nearest  star  was,  at  least, 
eight  millions  of  millions  of  leagues  from 
the  earth.  He,  however,  made  a  grand  step 
towards  the  decision  of  this  interesting 
question.  He  proposed  that  instead  of  ob- 
serving the  absolute  position  of  a  single 
star,  we  should  fix  our  attention  on  a  double 
star ;  for  if  the  two  stars,  which  were  ap* 
parently  brought  togrether  by  an  effect  of 
projection,  happened  to  be  at  very  different 
distances  from  the  earth,  then,  having  dif- 
ferent parallaxes,  they  would  change  place 
with  respect  to  each  other,  a  motion  which, 
however  minute,  might  be  observed  with 
ease  and  certainty.  It  does  not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  this  suggestion  that  the 
same  method  had  before  occurred  to  the 
minds  of  Galileo  and  Gregory.  Herschel, 
who  was  strong  in  original  genius  though 
not  in  erudition,  certainly  did  not  borrow 
the  hint  from  his  precursors ;  and  with  him 
moreover  it  was  no  hint,  but  a  well-develop- 
ed method ;  and  to  facilitate  the  proceed- 
ing which  he  recommended,  he  published 
catalogues  of  the  double  stars  which  seemed 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

To  choose  the  proper  star  for  observa- 
tions of  parallax,  is,  in  a  ffreat  measure,  a 
matter  of  ffood  fortune.  Herschel  did  not 
make  the  discovery,  though  he  showed  the 
path  to  it ;  but  his  method  has  recently  had 
complete  success  in  the  hands  of  M.  Bessel 
of  Kdniffsberg,  to  whom  belongs  the  glory 
of  first  demonstrating  the  exact  value  of  an 
element  which  goes  far  to  determine  the 
dimensions  of  the  universe.  As  the  details 
of  M.  Bessers  disoovery  were  laid  before 
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the  British  Association  at  its  last  meeting, 
it  will  be  here  sufficient  to  state  briefly, 
that  he  found  the  parallax  of  a  small  star, 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  to  be 
about  the  third  of  a  srcond,  or  more  strictly 
0^^  31.  This  parallax  corresponds  to  a 
distance  from  the  earth,  exceeding  600,000 
times  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun  ;  and  which,  light,  with  its  velocity  of 
77,000  leagues  in  the  second,  could  not  pass 
over  in  less  than  ten  years. 

Herschel's  labors  in  seeking  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  stars  were  not  wholly  thrown 
away.  Though  he  did  not  find  what  he 
sought,  he  made,  incidentally,  discoveries 
no  less  memorable  and  quite  unexpected. 
Movements  of  the  stars  had  been  previously 
detected,  and  Fontenelle  had  ventured  to 
suggest  that  our  sun  also  moved. 

'*  So  far,"  observes  M.  Arago,  *^  astronomers 
remained  within  the  domain  of  conjecture,  and 
of  mere  probability.  Herschel  went  beyond 
these  limits ;  he  demonstrated  that  the  sun  ac- 
tually moves ;  that  in  this  respect,  too,  the  im- 
mense, dazzling  central  body  of  our  system, 
must  be  counted  as  a  star ;  that  the  apparently 
inextricable  irregularities  of  the  sidereal  motions, 
are  partly  derived  from  the  change  of  place  oi 
the  solar  system ;  and  finally,  that  the  point  of 
space  towards  which  our  system  is  consumtly 
moving,  is  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules.  These 
are  magnificent  results.  The  discovery  of  the 
proper  movement  of  our  system  will  always  be 
reckoned  among  Herschel's  chief  titles  to  re- 
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nown. 

But  he  went  further  than  this:  he  showed 
not  only  that  the  sun  is  a  star,  and  holds 
a  place  in  the  sidereal  movements,  but  also 
that  the  stars  are  many  of  them  suns  and 
the  centres  of  systems.  He  showed  in 
fact,  that  there  are  groups  of  stars  not 
formed  accidentally  nor  associated  by  per- 
spective, but  connected  together  and  form- 
ing true  systems.  He  pointed  out  the  fact, 
that  there  are  stars  revolving  round  other 
stars  in  less  time  than  is  required  by  Uranus 
to  complete  its  circuit  of  the  sun.  And 
these  discoveries  did  not  proceed  from  a 
hot  theorist  possessing  practical  dexterity 
enouffh  to  confirm  his  views ;  they  were 
the  discoveries  of  one  whose  work  was 
always  of  the  most  solid  kind  ;  a  consum- 
mate observer ;  whose  enthusiasm  stimu- 
lated but  never  overruled  his  sagacity  and 
perseverance. 

**  There  is  no  branch  of  astronomy  which 
Herschel  miffht  more  justly  have  called  his 
own,  than  that  which  treats  of  clustered 
stars  and  luminous  nebuls.  Besides  the 
wide  latitude  which  he  found  in  that  remote 
field  of  speculation  for  the  exereise  of  a 
daring  sagacity,  he  enjoyed,  in  the  posses- 
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sioD  of  the  roost  powerful  instruments,  ad- 
vantages for  the  study  of  the  smaller  stars 
which  had  never  heen  enjoyed  before. 
This  superiority  may  be  best  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  in  a  small  luminous 
spot  or  nebula,  in  which  before  him  no  eye 
bad  ever  discerned  a  star,  he  was  able  to 
count  14,000  stars !  We  have  seen  that  he 
rapidly  raised  the  number  of  observed  nebu- 
lous stars  from  96  to  2500.  The  general 
result  of  his  speculations  on  these  pheno- 
mena is  thus  explained  by  his  biographer  : 

'*  On  the  grounds  of  probability  no  reasonable 
person  will  refuse  to  adopt  the  views  of  Herschel, 
and  he  will  remain  convinced,  that  there  really 
exist  brilliant  stars  surrounded  by  atmospheres, 
luminous  of  themselves;  and  tne  supposition 
that  these  atmospheres,  becoming  condensed 
unite  with  or  are  absorbed  in  the  central  stars  so 
as  to  increase  their  splendor,  will  then  appear 
very  plausible.  The  recollection  of  the  Zooiacal 
light — that  immense  luminous  zone  surrounding 
the  equator  of  our  sun,  and  extending  even  as  far 
as  the  orbit  of  Venus — will  then  strilce  the  mind, 
as  a  new  feature  of  resemblance  between  our  sun 
and  certain  stars :  and  the  nebulee  which  have 
in  their  centre  condensations  of  light  more  or 
less  deciaed,  will  present  themselves  to  the 
imagination  as  the  nrst  outlines  of  stars*  or  as  a 
state  of  luminous  matter  intermediate  between 
the  uniformly  diffused  nebulae  and  the  nebulous' 
stars  properly  so  called.  These  speculations  of 
Herscnel  conduct  to  nothing  less  than  the  sup-' 
position  that  the  formation  of  new  stars  is  con- 
tinually ^ing  on,  and  that  we  witness  the  sIow« 
progressive  creation  of  new  suns." 

For  many  years  Herschel  held  that  all 
the  nebulse  are  composed  of  stars.  He 
subsequently  modified  this  opinion,  how- 
ever, and  admitted  that  there  are  some  ne- 
buls  which  are  not  of  a  starry  nature. 
This  recognition  of  luminous  matter  ex- 
isting in  the  universe  in  a  rude,  or,  as  it 
may  be  called,  elemental  state,  was  of  great 
importance  towards  the  formation  of  a  the- 
ory. The  small  circular  or  rather  globular 
nebulse  may  be  looked  upon  as  luminaries 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  growth,  and 
in  some  of  these,  which  have  an  extent 
equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  moon's  sur- 
face, Herschel  calculated  that  there  are  at 
least  20,000  stars.  To  him  also  belong  the 
important  remarks  that  the  nebulse  lie  for 
the  most  part  in  strata,  and  that  the  heavens 
in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  generally 
quite  free  from  stars. 

The  favorite  object  of  Herschel's  study 
and  contemplation  was  the  Milky-way. 
That  also  he  considered  to  be  a  stratuni  of 
stars,  in  the  middle  of  which  nearly  is  our 
son.  But  this  was  not  the  speculation  of 
a  mere  theorist.  Though  his  bold  genius 
hfti  enlarged  the  bounds  of  Astronomy,  y^t 


this  science  owes  more  to  his  practical 
skill  tRan  to  his  happy  conjectures.  He 
was  the  first  who  really  gauged  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  the  heavens.  The  stars 
visible  in  the  heavens  on  a  clear  night  are 
about  5000  in  number.  Now  Herschel,  by 
reckoning  the  stars  in  given  spaces  where 
the  stellar  light  is  equally  dififused,  ascer- 
tained that  within  the  space  of  five  degrees 
in  the  Milky- way  there  are  at  least  331,000 
stars.  He  also  clearly  established  by  thou- 
sands of  observations,  that  the  whiteness 
of  the  Milky  way,  is  due  not  to  these  mul- 
titudes of  discernible  stars,  but  to  gather- 
ings of  stars  too  small  to  be  distinguished. 
The  crude  luminous  matter  or  raw  material 
here  plays  a  subordinate  part  among  hosts 
of  stars.  The  Milky-way,  though  to  a 
careless  observer  it  may  appear  uniformly 
luminous,  will  yet  be  found  by  an  experi- 
eneed  eye  to  be  divided  into  separate 
groups,  and  this  grouping  of  the  light  was 
considered  by  Herschel  as  progressive.  M. 
Arago  shares  his  belief,  and  exclaims, 
^*  Every  thing  justifies  the  opinion  of  the 
illustrious  astronomer.  In  the  course  of 
agep,  the  clustering  power  (this  is  Her- 
schel's expression)  will  inevitably  bring 
about  the  disruption,  subdivision,  and  sep* 
aration  of  the  Milky-way. 

The  sun  also  shared  the  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  the  Astronomer  of  Slough :  aod 
here  again  his  opinions  have  made  such  sa 
impression  on  the  learned  world  as  can  only 
be  effected  by  those  issuing  from  a  master 
spirit.  According  to  him,  the  light  of  the 
sun  does  not  proceed  from  the  solid  aa- 
cleus  of  that  body,  but  from  a  cloud-like 
substance  which  floats  in  its  atmosphera 
This  doctrine  is  now  generally  received, 
and  we  need  not  discuss  its  advantages  ia 
accounting  for  the  spots  on  the  sun,  or  the 

f phenomena  attending  the  revolution  of  that 
uminary  on  its  axis.  Herschel  believed 
that  the  sun  is  inhabited ;  but  his  argu- 
ments to  this  efifect  only  go  to  prove,  thtt 
we  may  conceive  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  to  be  so  constituted,  that  the  soltr 
nucleus  sufi%rs  no  inconvenience  from  the 

r proximity  of  that  circumambient  heat  and 
ight  which  enliven  the  solar  system.  Other 
and  better  ar^^uments,  as  IJL  Arago  iati- 
mates,  may  still  be  urged  in  favor  of  that 
opinion. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  turning  aside  for 
an  instant  from  the  grave  review  of  these 
speculations  and  discoveries,  to  glance  it 
the  fate  of  an  unconscious  fellow-laborer  of 
Hersehel.  Had  this  wonderful  man  bees 
unnensioned  he  could  never  have  dmrti  to 
publish  so  many  new  and  bold  opinio9i> 
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Fortunate  as  he  was,  and  the  favorite  of 
a  king,  he  has  yet  been  sneered  at  for  what 
has  heen  deemed  tt  constant  hankering 
after  the  prodigious ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  of  what  the  world  ac- 
cepted as  philosophy  from  him,  would  have 
been  thought  madness  in  one  less  advan- 
tageously circumstanced. 

It  happened  that  in  1787  Miss  Boydell, 
the  niece  of  Alderman  Boydell,  was  shot 
at  in  the  street  by  a  man  who  was  arrested 
on  the  spot.  Her  clothes  were  set  on  fire, 
but  she  suffered  no  serious  injury,  and  in- 
deed it  was  never  proved  that  the  pistols 
were  loaded  with  any  thing  destructive. 
The  prisoner  turned  out  to  be  a  medical 
practitioner  named  Elliot.  On  his  trial  the 
defence  set  up  was  insanity,  in  proof  of 
which  Dr.  Simmons,  physician  to  St. 
Luke's,  came  forward  among  other  wit- 
nesses. The  Doctor,  in  order  to  show  the 
disordered  state  of  the  unhappy  roan's 
mind,  produced  in  court  a  paper  which 
Elliot  had  sent  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  but 
which  the  Doctor  thought  too  visionary 
for  that  learned  body.  He  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  particularly  to  a  pas- 
sage, in  which  the  author  asserted  ^'  that 
the  sun  is  not  a  body  of  fire  as  hath  been 
hitherto  supposed^  but  that  its  light  pro- 
ceeds from  a  dense  and  universal  aurora, 
which  may  afford  ample  light  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  body's  surface  beneath, 
and  yet  be  at  such  a  distance  aloft  as  not 
to  annoy  them.  No  objection,"  he  pro- 
ceeds  to  say,  "  ariseth  to  that  luminary's 
being  inhabited,  and  vegetation  may  obtain 
there  as  well  as  with  us.  There  may  be 
water  and  dry  land,  hills  and  dales,  rain 
and  fair  weather  ^  and  as  the  light,  so  the 
season  must  be  eternal ;  consequently  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  by  far  the 
most  blissful  habitation  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem." Here  then  we  find  adduced  as  a 
Sroof  of  the  madness  of  Mr.  Elliot,  the  very 
octrine  which  Herschel  promulgated  with 
much  applause  eight  years  later. 

The  Recorder,  who  tried  Elliot,  held  that 
extravagant  opinions  are  no  proof  of  mono- 
mania. We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  in 
this  particular  case,  the  physician  of  St. 
Luke  s  was  better  qualified  to  decide  than 
the  judge.*    To  a  man's  opinions  we  may 

*  Elliot  was  acqaitted  under  the  indictment  for 
an  attempt  to  murder,  but  was  ordered  to  be  tried 
for  tbe  assaalt.  Chagrined  at  his  detention  in 
prison,  be  reAisad  food,  and  died  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  his  acquittal.  He  was  assuredly  insane.  See 
She  **  GeaUainan's  Mmgasine,"  for  1787,  pp.  696 
sad  64^. 


apply  the  common  maxim  '*  noscitur  a  so- 
cits.  No  definitions  can  safely  decide 
what  is  monomania  and  what  is  not ;  no 
act  of  parliament  can  mark  the  exact  line 
which  separates  madness  from  philosophy, 
poetry,  or  love.  At  the  present  day,  when 
there  is  such  a  call  for  a  law  on  mono- 
mania which  shall  settle  to  a  nicety  the 
degree  of  mental  obliquity  entitled  to  hu- 
mane treatment,  and  which,  by  exact  defi-. 
nitions,  shall  teach  us  '^  insanire  ratione 
modoque ;"  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  difficulties  surrounding  such 
an  attempt. 

By  a  natural  transition,  we  pass  from  a 
case  of  lunacy  to  the  moon.  An  immense 
height  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  moun- 
tains in  our  satellite.  Galileo  estimated 
their  general  elevation  at  nearly  30,000 
feet.  Hevelius,  more  accurate,  reduced 
them  to  17,000  feet.  Herschel,  however, 
lowered  to  9,000  feet  the  highest  of  the 
lunar  mountains,  and  to  the  generality  of 
them  he  allowed  but  a  very  moderate  eleva- 
tion. In  this  particular  he  is  at  variance 
with  those  who  have  followed  him  in  the 
same  line  of  inquiry.  According  to  Beer 
and  Maedler,  who  have  bestowed  so  much 
care  on  the  study  of  the  moon,  there  are 
in  that  satellite  six  mounti^ins  exceeding 
Cotopaxi  in  height,  and  twenly-two  which 
rise  above  the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc. 
In  reference  to  the  disagreement  existing 
between  the  conclusions  of  recent  Seleno- 
graphists  and  those  of  Herschel,  the  acute 
and  impartial  M.  Arago  makes  an  observa- 
tion which  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  by 
(hose  inimical  to  the  reputation  of  the 
latter.  "  Allow  me  to  remark,"  he  says, 
^'how  incompatible  the  conclusion  hazard- 
ed by  Herschel  is,  with  that  affectation  of 
the  extraordinary  and  gigantic,  which  some 
have  maintained  on  very  slight  grounds,  to 
have  been  the  characteristic  of  that  illus- 
trious astronomer." 

'^  The  active  volcanoes  which  Herschel 
fancied  that  he  could  descry  in  the  moon, 
were  doubtless  optical  delusions,  or  else 
spots  on  the  moon's  surface,  illuminated 
from  the  earth.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned his  discovery  of  the  remote  planet 
named  by  him  the  Georgium  Sidos,  but  to 
which  continental  astronomers  persisted  in 
giving  his  name,  and  which  is  now,  by 
general  consent,  called  Uranus.  Sevea 
years  elapsed  before  he  could  discover  any 
satellites  attached  to  the  new  planet ;  his 
perseverance,  however,  and  the  perfection 
of  his  telescopes,  were  at  length  rewarded 

I  with  the  discovery  of  six.    Some  of  these 
satellites  are  so  minute,  and,  owing  to  thair 
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obscurity,  so  hard  to  be  detected,  that 
doabts  have  even  been  thrown  on  their  ex- 
istence. It  is  therefore  not  unimportant 
to  observe  that  M.  Lainont,  of  Munich,  ob- 
served in  1837,  one  of  those  which  had  been 
so  long  missing.  On  the  whole,  the  dis- 
covery of  Uranus,  and  its  satellites,  may 
be  justly  reckoned  among  the  most  re- 
markable additions  made  to  astronomy  in 
modern  times. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  pains  taken 
by  Herschel  to  examine  the  rings  of  Saturn ; 
nor  of  his  Memoirs  on  the  optical  pheno- 
mena called  the  Newtonian  rings ;  nor  of 
his  discovery  that  heat  and  light  have  not 
exactly  the  same  refrangibilit)'.  Yet  when 
he  showed  that  in  the  solar  spectrum  form- 
ed by  refraction  with  a  prism,  the  thermo- 
meter rises  higher  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
red  rays  than  in  any,  even  the  brightest, 
part  of  the  spectrum,  be  led  the  way  to  iu« 
quiries  which  have  since  yielded  the  most 
important  results.  Regard  to  our  limits, 
however  obliges  us  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
as  many  of  his  ingenious  disquisitions  as 
would  suffice  to  make  the  reputation  of  an 
ordinary  man. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on 
Herschel  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1786,  and  thirty  years  later  he  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Hanoverian  order  of  the 
Guelfs.  He  died  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
on  the  23d  of  August,  1822. 

"  For  some  years  before  his  death,"  says  his 
biographer,  "he  enjoyed  the  purest  delight  from 
the  distinguished  success  or  his  only  son.  In 
his  last  moments  he  closed  his  eyes  in  the  grate- 
ful thought  that  that  beloved  son,  the  inheritor 
of  a  great  name*  would  not  allow  it  to  sink,  but 
would  even  clothe  it  with  fresh  lustre,  and  that 
great  discoveries  would  also  adorn  his  career. 
No  prediction  of  the  illustrious  astronomer  has 
ever  been  more  fully  realized." 

The  sketch  which  we  have  given  of 
Herschel's  discoveries  will  be  sufficient  to 
6how  that  his  mind  was  at  once  the  boldest 
and  the  most  practical.  Skilful,  and  un- 
conquerably persevering  as  a  contriver, 
constructor,  and  observer,  he  was  bold  even 
to  temerity  in  his  speculations,  but  his  bold- 
ness was  always  guided  by  great  natural 
penetration.  Yet  this  great  man  has  not 
escaped  the  censure  of  those  modish  phi- 
losophers who,  measuring  by  the  standard 
of  their  own  minds,  would  restrain  all 
speculations  within  narrow  limits.  One  of 
this  school,  after  mentioning  Herschel's 
sixty-nine  memoirs,  adds,  *'  A  great  part  of 
these,  however,  is  filled  with  speculations 
of  no  value  to  astronomy ;  and  his  taste 
was  rather  to  observe  astronomical  pheno- 1 
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mena,  than  to  engage  in  computation,  or 
the  more  arduous  and  essential,  though 
less  fascinating  labors,  through  which  the 
science  can  be  really  benefited."  It  griev- 
ed us  to  read  this  shallow  and  ill-considered 
judgment  in  the  "  History  of  Astronomy  " 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  ^^Encyclopedia 
Britannica.'' 

Herschel  was  not  only  a  j^reat  man ;  be 
was  also  a  most  fortunate  man.     He  was 
fortunate  in  having  George  III.  for  a  patron. 
Again  he  was  fortunate  in  havinp  M.  Arago 
for  a  biographer,  who,  while  complete  mas« 
ter  of  his  subject,  is  also  a  gentleman  su- 
perior to  envy,  and  capable  of  sympathizing 
with  the   truly   great.      Thrice   fortunate 
was  he  in  transmitting  his  name  and  fame 
to  one  who,  with  the  amplest  intellectual 
resources  of  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
philosopher,  evidently  cherishes  the  cha- 
racteristic boldness  of  his  father's  spirit, 
and  upholds  that  liberty  of  conjecture  which 
is  indeed  the  mainspring  of  sagacity.    Sir 
John  Herschel  has  observed   about  2500 
nebulae,  and  perhaps  2000  double  stars  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.     He  has  detected 
among  them  ample  evidence  of  that  change 
and  revolution  which  had  fixed  his  father's 
attention.      When   we   consider  that  the 
Herschels,  father  and  son,  have  carefully 
examined  the  whole  starry  firmament  with 
20  feet  telescopes — instruments  of  which, 
in   their  present  state  of  perfection,  the 
elder  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor — and  that  they  have  made  known 
to  us   thousands  of  the  most  interesting 
sidereal  phenomena,  it  appears  to  us  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  Astronomy, 
beyond  our  own  system,  rests  chiefly  on 
their  labors. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  one 
sole  object  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  labors 
is  to  complete  those  of  his  father,  and  to 
develop  fully  those  views  respecting  the 
Construction  of  the  Universe  which,  when 
demonstated,  will  immortalize  its  author. 
For  such  an  undertaking,  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  inexhaustible  materials  in  the  journals 
of  the  observatory  at  Slough ;  he  has  col- 
lected all  the  evidence  which  the  southern 
hemisphere  can  supply ;  and  inspired,  as 
he  is,  by  a  noble  and  pious  purpose,  we 
doubt  not  that  his  work,  whenever  it  shall 
appear,  will  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  modern  science. 


MiLTos. — A  large  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mil- 
ton WM  erected  in  AUhdlows  Church  on  Mondar 
iMt.  It  bean  for  an  inecription  Dryden's  well- 
known  sextain.-^  Court  Jourmmi. 
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POPULAR  RECOLLECTIONS. 

From  the  Dublin  Univenity  Bfagaxine. 

BMIANOBR. 

Long,  long  in  many  a  lowly  home 
Thoy*Il  fondly  still  recall  his  glory  : 

And  yet,  for  fifty  years  to  come, 
The  cottage  hear  no  other  story. 

There,  many  a  time,  at  close  of  day. 
The  villagers  shall  meet,  and  say, 
Mother,  to  make  the  moments  fly, 
Tell  us  a  tale  of  times  cone  by. 
What  though  his  rule,  uiey  say.  was  stern, 

We  hail  his  memory  with  delight. 
— Tell  us  of  him,  good  grandmamma. 

Tell  us  of  him  to-nignt ! 

My  children,  in  this  hamlet  here. 

Followed  by  kings,  I  saw  his  carriage : 

How  tine  will  fly  !  it  was  the  year 
I  first  kept  house,  upon  my  marriage. 

I  climbed  our  little  slope  to  see 
The  great  fi)lk  mias,  and  there  was  he  ! 
He  wore  a  small  cocked  hat  that  day. 
And  a  plain  ridinf-coat  of  gray. 
JVear  him  I  trembled ;  but  he  said, 

^  Bouj0ur^  my  dear;  how  do  you  do.'** 
— He  spoke  to  you,  good  ^andmamma ! 

You  say  he  spoke  to  you  1 

A  year  from  thence,  by  efaaaoe  I  came 
One  day  to  Paris,  and  I  found  him 

Rolling  in  state  to  Notre  Dame 

With  all  his  splendid  court  arouad  him. 

And  how  rejoiced  the  people  were 
To  SCO  the  hero  passing  there  ! 
And  then,  they  said,  the  very  skies 
Looked  smiiing  oo  his  pageantries. 
Ho  had  a  gracious  look  and  smile, 

And  Heaven  had  sent  an  infant  boy. 
— What  joy  for  yoo,  good  grandmamma ! 

Oh  !  what  a  time  for  joy  J 

When  foes  marched  over  poor  Champagne, 
He  boldly  braving  thousand  dangers, 

Seemed  singly  fighting  to  sustain 

The  war  agaiast  the  invading  strangers. 

One  eveving,  at  this  very  hour, 
I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door  ; 
I  opened — Saints !  'twas  he  again ! 
A  feeble  escort  all  his  train. 
Ho  sat  here  where  you  see  me  sit. 

And  talked  of  war  with  thoughtful  air. 
— Did  he  sit  there,  good  grandmamma  ? 

And  did  he  sit  just  there  ? 

I  brought  some  wine  at  his  desire, 
And  our  brown  loaf  I  well  remember ; 

He  dried  his  clothes,  and  soon  the  fire 
Inclined  his  heavy  eyes  to  slumber. 

He  woke,  and  saw  my  tears,  and  eried, 
Still  hope,  fair  hostess  ;  soon  beside 
The  walls  of  Paris,  I,  perchance. 
May  yet  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Prance  ! 
He  went  away  :  and  ever  since, 

I've  kept  the  cup  before  him  set. 
— You  have  it  yet,  good  grandmamma ; 

Oh,  have  you  got  it  yet  ? 

See,  here  it  is.    Soon  lost  to  Hope, 
Or  to  hb  fall  the  Chief  was  hurried. 

He,  once  anointed  by  the  Pope, 
III  a  looa  desert  isU  wu  buried. 


Long  time  they  looked  Ibr  him,  and  none 
Would  deem  he  was  fbrever  gone ; 
They  said,  he*s  sailed  beyond  the  seas. 
Strange  lands  shall  hear  his  victories  ! 
But  oh !  how  sorrowful  I  felt 

When  the  sad  tale  was  told  aright ! 
— God  bless  you,  dear,  good  grandmamma ! 

God  bless  you,  and  good  night. 


TWELVE  REASONS  FOR  PAYING  YOUR  DEBTa 
TBX  CHRISTIAff's  REASON. 

1.  The  Christian  member  of  society  pays  his 
debts,  first,  because  he  is  ordered  to  do  so  in  the 
Bible,  where  we  are  told  to  **  Render  unto  Cesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's ;"  and  to  "  Owe  no  man  any  thing.'* 

2.  The  Christian  hears  the  Eighth  Command- 
ment every  Sunday,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;"  and 
defirauding  a  man  of  his  due  is  stealing ;  for  the 
tradesman  lends  upon  faith  and  honor,  and  does  not 

3.  The  Christian  pays  regularly  all  he  owes,  be- 
cause he  is  a  friend  to  justice  and  mercy  :  he  wish- 
es both  to  love  and  succor  his  neighbor,  and  will 
not  have  the  ruin  of  others  on  his  conscience. 

THK  patriot's  R2A80VS. 

4.  The  patriot  knows  that  one  act  of  justice  is 
worth  six  of  charity — that  justice  helps  the  worthy 
and  corrects  the  unworthy,  while  charity  too  often 
succors  but  the  latter. 

5.  The  patriot  considers  the  evils  that  ensue 
from  the  more  wealthy  man  leaving  his  poorer 
neighbor  unpaid :  that  by  that  means  the  steps  of 
the  great  ladder  of  society  are  broken ;  the  first 
ruin  beginning  with  the  merchant,  who  can  no  lon- 
ger pay  his  workmen,  and  continuing  to  the  work- 
man's child,  who  is  deprived  of  clothes,  food,  or 
instruction ;  or  to  the  aged  father  and  mother,  left 
to  die  on  a  hed  of  straw. 

6.  The  patriot  pays  his  debts  from  a  love  of  his 
country;  knowing  that  the  neglect  of  so  doing 
brings  on  Democracy,  Chartism,  and  a  hatred  of 
the  upper  ranks. 

7.  The  patriot  also  pays,  because  the  system  of 
nonpayment,  pursued  to  a  certain  extent,  would 
bring  a  general  bankruptcy  on  the  nation. 

THR    MAR    or    THR    WORLo's    RZASOHS  FOR   rATIllO 

HIS    DXRTS. 

8.  The  man  of  the  world  pays,  because  he  is 
convinced  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

9.  The  man  of  the  world  pays,  because  he  knows 
that  curses  will  go  with  his  name,  if  he  does  not 

ay,  instead  of  good-will  and  good  words,  which 
ast  he  secures  with  a  certain  class  by  paying. 

10.  The  man  of  worldly  calculation  is  aware, 
that  by  the  immediate  payment  of  his  debts,  as  fast 
as  they  are  incurred,  he  purchases  peace  of  mind, 
and  becomes  acquainted  with  his  income,  his  means, 
and  resources. 

11.  The  man  of  the  world  wishes  for  a  comforta- 
ble old  age,  and  knows  that  he  has  but  little  chance 
of  it  from  his  surrounding  fiunily,  unless  he  trains 
up  his  children  in  habits  of  order  and  economy. 

12.  The  man  of  the  world  knows  the  full  force  of 
the  term  ^  being  an  honest  man," — that  it  will  carry 
him  through  political  dimiUs  and  family  disputes ; 
and  he  cannot  make  claim  to  that  name  if  he  is  the 
ruin  of  others. 

The  crying  sin  of  either  international  or  thought- 
less debt  in  an  heretofore  honest  nation,  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  very  name  of  England  or  Englishmen, 
and  demands  a  remedy  fW>m  a  thinking  and  en- 
lightened poblie. — SpeOMtor. 
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AMATEUR  POETS. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Journal. 


Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  some  amateur 
poet  sends  us  his  "  conipliaients"  inscribed  upon 
the  blank  leaf  of  a  volume  of  verses,  of  which 
he  begs  our  acceptance.    Several  shelves  in  our 
library,  therefore,  are  filled  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  presentation  copies,  which— ungrateful 
as  the  assertion  may  appear— we  have  never 
been   able  to  put  to  any  advantageous  use. 
Coleridge,  we  believe,  was  wont  to  observe,  that 
he  never  dipped  into  a  book — be  it  ever  so  stu- 
pid—without deriving  from  it  some  new  fact  or 
suggestion.    We,  alas,  have  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate with  our  piles  of  amateur  poetry.     We 
have  perused  the  most  readable,  glanced  at  the 
least  practicable,  in  vain,  and  nothing  new  has 
presented  itself,  even  in  errors.    They  all  bear 
abundant  evidence  that  their  authors  have  be- 
come inspired  by  some  great  prototype;  and 
wherever  Byron,  Moore,  or  Scott  lead,  there 
they  enthusiastically  follow.    To  so  undiscrimi- 
nating  a  pitch  is  admiration  of  their  favorite 
masters  carried,  that,  with  the  most  affectionate 
zeal,  they  copy  even  their  faults ;  while,  in  try- 
ing to  imitate  beauties,  they  too  often  turn  the 
Buolimity  of  their  models  into  their  own  bathos. 
These  may  seem,  to  our  numerous  benefac- 
tors of  poetry-books,  very  hard  words ;  but  they 
nevertheless  express  what  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  is  the  truth ;  we  might  add  the  melancholy 
truth ;  for  it  is  with  feelings  akin  to  melancholy 
Uiat  we  view  the  masses  of  misapplied  intellec- 
tual labor  which  are  ranged  upon  our  libra  i-y 
shelves ;  exhibiting,  as  they  do  m  almost  every 
volume,  a  certain  amount  of  literary  talent, 
which,  had  it  been  bent  in  a  better  but  humbler 
direction,  would  have  been  of  essential  service  to 
the  individual  himself  and  perhaps  to  mankind  in 
general.    With  these  vievjs,  we  would  venture 
one  or  two  remarks,  by  way  of  warning  and  ad- 
vice, to  those  who  have  mistaken  a  taste  for  the 
poetry  of  others  for  the  ability  to  write  poetry 
of  their  owa. 

The  generality  of  probationary  rhymers  ap- 
pear to  be  of  three  kinds :  those  who  have  all 
the  yearnings  after  poetic  fame,  and  possibly 
some  genuine  poetical  feelings,  without  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  of  literary  composition  as  an 
art,  to  put  their  ideas  in  an  intelligible  shape. 
Secondly,  rhymers  of  ultra-claBsical  education, 
who  have  intently  studied  the  art  of  poetry,  but 
are  not  fortunate  m  possessing  natural  genius  up- 
on which  to  exercise  it.  Thirdly,  of  the  less  liter- 
ate among  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who 
have  received  the  ordinary  education  of  gentle- 
men. 

The  first-mentioned  section  of  amateur  poets 
may  be  well  represented  by  an  individual,  whom 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  person  in  comparatively 
humble  life,  and  has  received  a  plain  education. 
He  employs  his  spare  time  in  reading;  and 
happenmg  to  light,  perhaps  by  accident,  upon 
the  works  of  Byron,  he  conceives  an  enthusias- 
tic admiration  for  them,  and  is  henceforth  bitten 
with  a  poetical  mania.  This  develops  itself  in 
a  constant  habit  of  writing  verses,  and,  though 
ignorant  of  the  elements  of  literary  composition, 
he  is  soon  established  as  a  poet  amongst  his  ac- 
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quaintance.  Thus — like  a  certain  class  of  peo- 
ple which  shall  be  nameless — he  rushes  in 
'*  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Had  he  conceived 
the  same  enthusiastic  yearning  after  music,  he 
would  have  commenced  his  career  by  learning 
his  notes ;  if  for  painting^  he  would  have  hefpm 
with  the  study  of  drawing ;  but  the  poetical 
aspirant  sets  up  as  a  master  of  his  art  at  once. 

At  the  first  mght,  he  soars  above  the  commocr 
place  rudiments  of  literature.  The  dry  details 
of  grammar,  and  the  jprevious  practice  of  prose 
composition,  he  considers  utterly  beneatn  tke 
high  vocation  of  the  inspired  poet  He  plunge* 
into  the  middle  of  things-poetic  inunediatel^^ 
and  not  knowing  his  way,  soon  loses  hiowelf  in 
a  fog  of  simile,  or  sinks  into  a  slough  of  incom- 

Erehensible  jargon.    Nor  does  tlie  mischief  end 
ere :  it  extends  to  his  external  circumstances. 
When  the  victim  of  supposititious  inspiration 
has  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  his  liscubra- 
tions  to  fill  a  volume^e  moves  ^eaven  and  earth 
to  appear  in  print.    To  effect  his  darling  ebject^ 
he  dips  into  his  scanty  purse  to  pay  his  printer 
and  their  supplementary  satellites,  stationers  and 
bookbinders.    Some  of  the  volumes  before  us 
show  that  the  most  strennoos  and  painful  efforts 
have  been  made  before  the  aetuai  goal  of  pub- 
lication could  be  reached.    One  of  our  volumes 
— manifestly  commenced  with  annnvsuanyUiDit- 
ed  capital — contains  two  sorts  of  paper,  which 
givea  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  a  hard-heaited 
stacioner  had  stopped  the  supplies,  and  that  the 
work  was  delayed  till  a  niuie  confiding  paper- 
dealer  could  be  fonnd.    A  second  conceals  very 
bad  print  under  smart  cloth  covers  with  dutch- 
metal  ornaments.    A  third  contains  a  heavy 
page  of  errata,  with  an  apology  for  any  other 
errors  which  may  have  escaped  what  the  author 
is  pleased  to  calf  his  "vigilance.''    In  short,  all 
these    volumes  present  external  evidences  sf 
having  been  subjected  to  trying  difficulties  while 
struggling  into  existence.    Their  authors  have 
clearly  set  their  lives  upon  the  cast :  but  what  has 
been  the  "  hazard]  of  the  die  1^  Alas  !  the  re- 
verse of  what  thev  expected.      The    gc4den 
dreams  of  fame  and  lortune  which  cheered  on  the 
poet  during  his  fierce  struggles  with  the  press, 
have  been  reversed  rather  than  realized.    Out 
of  five  hundred  copies,  not  fifty  have  been  fold ; 
perhaps  not  twenty ;  perhaps  not  even  one.    As 
the  greater  number  of  these  books  emanate  from 
a  comparatively  humble  sphere,  many  an  unfor- 
tunate youth  thus  involves  his  first  step  in  lite  in 
serious  pecuniary  difficulties  or  severe  privationf. 
Some  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  impaticut 
to  ask,  is  the  poetical  faculty  in  humble  lile  to 
be  entirely  repressed  ?     Our  answer  is,  by  no 
means;  but  encouraged  by  proper  means,  and 
directed  to  proper  ends.  The  first  step  for  the  as- 
pirant to  take,  is  to  obtain  knowledge ;  and  if  he 
nave  a  spark  of  true  genius,  that  he  will  procure, 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  as  Burns  and  Hong 
did.    He  will  teach  himseli';  he  will  study  die 
great  book  of  nature,  that  he  may  afterwards 
illuminate  it  by  his  imagination;  he  will  be  con- 
tinually storing  up  in  his  mind  the  great  fact£  that 
surround  him,  that  he  may  afterwards  spread 
them  abroad  toothers  in  a  more  captivating  form 
than  they  came  to  him.    To  be  able  to  accom- 
plish this,  he  will  study  the  elements  of  his  native 
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language,  so  as  to  put  words  to  their  right  uses, 
and  in  ibeir  proper  places.  He  will  never  in- 
dulge in  the  wanderings  of  mere  fancy,  but  make 
it  subservient  to  his  own  experience  of  nature, 
that  his  imagination  may  impart  a  strong  light 
and  a  captivating  aspect  po  truth.  He  will 
perceive  tuat  to  such  a  purpose  all  surpassin? 
geniuses  have  been  dedicated.  Milton  illustrated 
the  great  truths  of  holy  writ;  Shakspeare 
either  drew  his  inspiration  from  history — which 
is  the  nearest  representative  of  the  truths  of  the 
past  that  can  be  obtained — or,  when  he  ingraft- 
ed his  characters  upon  fiction,  the  characters 
themselves  were  truths — faithful  specimens  of 
mankind,  derived  from  an  unceasing  study  of 
human  nature ;  Byroads  greatest  poem,  "  Childe 
Harold,"  may  be  described  as  a  Dook  of  travels 
in  verse,  and  therefore  as  a  series  of  facts  clothed 
in  the  radiant  garb  of  poetry.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Rogers's  <* Italy:"  and  Thomson^s 
'^  Seasons,"  perhaps  the  most  charming  poem  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  constructea  afier  a 
patient  examination  of  nature  and  rural  life  and 
scenery.  Thus  we  see  that  the  greatest  poets 
were  men  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fund 
of  information ;  and  whoever  would  become  a 
great  poet,  must  tread  in  their  steps,  and  acquire 
knowledge.  Nor  is  this  a  difficult  matter,  even  for 
persons  m  humble  grades  of  life.  The  poems 
under  consideration,  though  they  exhibit  a  very 
low  state  of  poetry  in  the  minds  of  their  authors, 
show  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  other  valu- 
able qualities,  which,  if  applied  to  the  acquisi- 
tion 01  some  solid  branch  of  knowledge,  would 
doubdess,  in  that,  insure  success.  If  Ferguson 
had  made  verses  about  the  stars,  instead  of 
vigorously  investigating  their  nature  and  posi- 
tions, so  far  from  becoming  a  great  astronomer, 
he  would  have  remained  a  cow-boy,  or,  what  is 
worse,  have  sunk  into  a  bad  poet 

With  these  remarks,  we  take  leave  of  the 
more  humble  amateur  poets,  to  approach  those 
members  of  the  rhythmatical  aristocracy,  whose 
eie<^ant  volumes  grace  another  division  of  our 
shelves.  The  authors  of  this  part  of  our  collec- 
tion are  evidently  in  affluent  worldly  circum- 
stances, if  we  may  judge  from  the  expensive  at- 
tire in  which  their  muse  appears  in  public.  That 
stage  on  the  road  to  fame,  from  the  author's 
study  to  the  half-way  house,  or  publisher's  shop, 
has  manifestly  been  paved  with  gold.  No  strug- 
gles appear  to  have  impeded  the  progress  of 
these  handsome  volumes  through  the  press ;  and 
they  form  the  most  brilliant  shelf  of  books  in 
our  library.  The  bindings  are  elegant,  the  typo- 
graphy faultless,  and  Uie  paper  hot-pressed.  Ex- 
ternally, they  revel  in  all  the  glories  of  emboss- 
ed covers,  of'^prolusely  gilt  edges  and  backs ;  in- 
ternally, ^'  rivers  of  type  flow  through  meadows 
of  margin ;"  whilst  the  matter  is  hardly  less 
elegant  than  the  manner.  Most  of  the  subjects 
chosen  by  each  section  of  educated  amateur 
poeUi  are  above  the  least  suspicion  of  vulgarity. 
Their  views  of  the  universe,  the  moon  and  stars, 
the  soul,  immortality,  paradise,  human  passion, 
love,  despair,  revenge,  and  all  the  other  subjects 
patented  for  poetry,  are  of  the  genteelest  and 
most  delicate  Kind ;  so  as  to  be  quite  proper  for 
introduction  into  polite  society.  Whenever  an 
attempt  is  made  to  draw  from  nature,  she  is 
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seldom  copied  in  her  working-dress,  but  decked 
in  her  most  fashionable  suits ;  though  such  at- 
tempts are  rarely  made,  all  amateurs  generally 
preferring  to  copy  from  foregone  poets.  With 
the  highly  educated,  this  is  even  more  the  case 
than  with  the  humbler  class uf  poetical  amateurs; 
because  they  have  read  more  extensively,  and 
have  consequently  a  larger  stock  of  second- 
hand ideas  on  hand. 

And  this  brings  us  to  consider  more  minutely 
the  second  division  of  the  subject,  or  the  classi- 
cally learned  genera  of  amateur  versifiers,  who 
carry  their  love  of  the  ancients  so  far,  that  they 
recoil  with  apparent  intention  from  indulging 
their  readers  with  a  new  thought,  even  if  they 
possess  one.  Some  of  the  volumes  we  have 
looked  over  are  by  graduates  of  universities,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  purity  of  their  style  or 
the  correctness  of  their  metres.  Hence  these 
ultra  classical  bards  must  be  regarded  as  an- 
tipodes to  the  unlettered  poets  we  commenced 
with.  All  the  sacrifices  of  the  one  are  made  at 
the  shrine  of  art,  of  which  the  other  possess  none. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  propriety  or  the  epithets, 
the  formality  of  the  alliterations,  the  exactitude 
of  the  rhymes.  The  prosody  is  in  general  ma- 
thematically true,  the  numbers  appearing  to 
have  been  told  off  into  feet  by  means  of  rigid 
scanning.  Art  with  this  section  of  aspirants  ie 
everything;  nature  and  enthusiasm  nothing. 
If,  from  the  flint  of  their  mathematical  minds,  a 
spark  of  poetical  fire  be  accidentally  struck  out, 
it  is  sure  to  be  smothered  by  the  wet  blanket 
of  a  musty  prosodial  rule  or  philological  difficul- 
ty. Still,  it  is  possible  to  read  such  works,  be- 
cause they  exhibit  at  least  one  essential  of^  po- 
etry ;  while  the  lucubrations  of  their  antipodes, 
possessing  none  at  all,  are  decidedly  unreadable ; 
for  which  reason  we  have  not  been  able,  with 
satisfaction  to  ourselves,  to  quote  specimens  of 
their  muse. 

We  now  pass,  thirdly,  to  the  well-informed 
amateur  poets — '^  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
write  witti  ease."  Their  poems  are  usually 
printed  for  private  distribution,  and  sent  round 
to  their  friends,  from  whom  the  donors  generally 
receive  expressions  of  praise,  that  of\en  emboldf- 
en  them  to  send  copies  to  the  critics,  which  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  number  of  privately-print- 
ed volumes  in  our  collection.  Snould  the  com- 
mendation bestowed  bv  private  friendship  be 
echoed  by  the  press,  a  Dolder  step  is  taken.  A 
new  title-page  is  printed,  a  new  preface  written, 
and  the  work  is  regularly  published.  In  excuse 
for  so  great  a  venture,  it  is  generally  stated  that 
it  was  made  "  at  the  suggestion  of  several  dis- 
criminating, but  perhaps  too  partial  friends." 
This  discriminating  partiality  is  notot\en  shared 
by  the  public,  for  we  never  heard  of  a  genuine 
second  edition  of  such  works.  The  authors, 
wanting  both  the  rough  vigor  of  illiterate,  ana 
the  artistic  knowledge  of  classical  versifiers, 
usually  produce  a  sort  of  drawing-room  poem, 
which  nas  in  it  nothing  to  provoke  praise,  censure, 
nor  indeed  anything,  but  sleep.  This  class  is  made 
up  of  dilettante  travellers,  soldiers  and  naval  of- 
ficers, who,  having  seen  strange  places,  wonder- 
ful sieges,  or  horrible  shipwreck?,  feel  inspired 
to  write  poems  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  tasteless  minds  who  employ  their 
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leisure  in  cultirating  literary  punmita,  and  in 
oecaBionally  throning  off  an  epigram  or  a  •oimel 
for  the  amueement  of  their  [km i[y  circle,  who 
atlengib  tease  tbem  into  publishing.  Theaeare 
decidedly  ihe  best  poeti  of  their  kind. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Ibis  subject  more 
prettily  than  by  saying  a  few  words  on  lady 
amateur  poeU,  The  volumes  which  ibey  have 
done  U8  the  honor  to  forward;  we  prize  and 
cherish  with  becoming  gallantry.  Nor  are  we 
less  interested  with  their  contents ;  for,  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  we  find  them  infinitely  superior 
to  the  efforts  of  our  own  sex.  There  are  many 
reasons  lor  this  superiority ;  so  many  and  all  so 
likely  to  involve  us  in  a  dull  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion, that  we  have  neither  room  nor  inclina- 
tion to  state  them.  But  we  may  just  remark, 
that  eurely  there  is  nothing  which  tends  to  en- 
hance the  graces  of  woman  more  effectually 
than  a  true  tasle  for  poelry,  provided  it  be  not 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  her  ordinary  dutiee; 
we  say  a  true  taste,  because  we  are  sorry  to 
perceive  that  some  of  our  female  friends  have 
mistaken  a  sickly  sentimentaiily  for  genuine 
poelry.  Such  exceptions  are,  however,  bappily 
Tew. 

Finally,  we  entreat  amateur  poels  of  every 
am,  sex,  and  condition,  to  study  nature,  instead 
of  dreaming  about  her;  and  when  fbey  have 
acquired  ihe  materials  of  poetry  (knowledge), 
IQ  possess  tbemselves  of  its  necessary  imple- 
ment (art)  ;  and  provided  they  are  blessed  with 
enthusiasm  and  genius,  ihey  will  become  good 
poetB.  Wiibcvit  at  least  tome  of  these  requi- 
sites, they  must  continue,  we  fear,  very  bad  ones. 
The  quantity  of  readable  poetry  being  much 
greater  now  than  it  was  fiiYy  years  ago,  it  is  cor- 
reBpondingly  difficult  for  a  poet  to  stand  out  in 
relief  from  tne  mass,  and  to  make  an  impression. 
The  spread  of  education  has  improved  the  in- 
tellectual tnsle  of  the  public,  which  has  grown 
so  critical,  that  nothing  short  of  high  merit  will 
please.  In  this  stale  of  affairs,  we  in  all  kind- 
ness would  recommend  our  poetically-inclined 
friends  to  turn  their  mental  energies  to  better 
account  than  hammeriog  crude  ideas  into  verses 
There  is  scarcely  a  district  of  country  wliich 
does  not  offer  something  worthy  of  noting  down 
and  describing,  be  it  even  for  private  recreation 
and  literary  discipline.  The  ''Natural  History 
of  Selbourne,"  one  of  (he  most  pleasing  books 
that  was  ever  nublished,  ise.iacily  of  this  nature. 
Now.  it  is  in  the  power  of  almost  er«ri/ person 
to  write  euch  a  book,  though  not  so  cleverly  and 
metically,  perhaps,  as  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White. 
Would,  therefore,  our  amateur-poeis  favor  us 
with  works  of  this  class,  or  the  printed  result  ol 
any  branch  of  useful  investigation  in  sober  and 
sensible  prose,  we  shall  not  only  feel  grateful, 
but  do  all  in  our  power  to  advance  Iheir  views ; 
they  would  also  advance  their  own  ;  for,  having 
stored  up  a  fund  of  knowledge,  their  imagina- 
tions would  lake  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tone, 
their  poetical  faculties  would  expand  and  brisht- 
en,  and  they  would  become  poels  in  the  best 
eignificaiion  of  that  much-abused  word. 


KABOUI. — PSTUXCB*«  TOMB.  [AVfiOn, 
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Tbbbb'b  not  B  ehesper  thing  on  earlb, 

Nor  fflt  one  half  so  dcir; 
'Tis  worth  more  than  distinpiish'd  bitib, 

Or  thoussnds  gain'd  a-yesr  : 
'"  '  ■  "    "'      'ay  ■  new  delig' " 
»  fiimeii  shieli.  . 
-e  besDij  to  the  ni^t 
e  liars  m&j  yield. 


It  is  ■  gin  fnrai  besTeu  sent 

Far  mortals  lo  increase. 
It  meet!  joa  nilb  a  smils  at  mom  ; 

It  lulls  Toa  lo  repose ; 
A  flower  tor  peersnd  peasant  born. 

An  evsrlaidDg  rose. 

A  cbarm  to  banisb  grief  sway. 

To  snstcb  the  frown  from  caie; 
Turn  tears  to  amites,  make  dulnest  gay — 

Spread  gladnesa  everywhere ; 
And  jnt  'tii  cheap  as  lummer-dew, 

Thsl  genu  (be  Uly's  bresal ; 
A  laliiman  for  love,  as  true 

As  ever  man  pomiaa'd. 

A*  imiles  Ihe  rainbow  through  the  dood 

When  thceat'nJDg  storm  bflgina — 
As  muiic  'mid  Ibe  tempeil  loud, 

Tbat  still  ita  sweet  way  wins— 
As  springs  an  arch  acroja  the  tide, 

where  wbtss  conflictiDg  foani. 
So  comee  Ihii  leraph  lo  our  aide, 

This  angel  of  our  home. 


Tbia  charm,  this  bright  divinity  f 

Good  temper — nothing  more  ! 
Good  temper  ! — 'tis  the  choicest  gift 

Tbat  woman  homeward  brings  ; 
And  can  the  pooreat  peasant  lift 

To  bliis  unknown  to  kinga. 

Literary  GaittU. 


purpose  of  altering  Ibe  gallery,  an  autograph  of  ilie 

illuBtrioUB    author    of  Ckilde  Harold   has   recenlly 

been  hroughl  to  light.     It  ii  wrillen  wiih  pencil, in 

'iroad,  ililf,  schoolboy's  band,  and  doubtleu  wu 

ihbled  white  the  future  poel  was   attending  Iba 

ttomary  service  at  church,  where  he  and  manj 

bia  schoolfellows,  now  well  known  bolh  in  ibe 

world  of  polities  and  lileralure,  bare  so  often  whiled 

their  lime  in  culling  names  and  other  device) 

e  scnts  end  panda.  The  piece  of  plank  on 
which  il  it  wrillen,  hjia  hecn  carefully  preserved  bj 
the  worthy  seilonew,  and  ia  kcpl  in  an  antique  Nl- 
tle  chapel  over  the  south  door,  for  the  grBlifiralion 
of  Ibe  curioug  in  euch  mailers. — Court  Journal. 

Petbabch's  Tom.— Petrarch's  tomb  at  Arqna 
IB  recently  been  restored  under  ihe  direction  of 

Couni  Leoni.  In  the  courio  of  the  works,  the  ra- 
.ni  of  the  greal  poel  were  uncovered,  and  part 

sf  Ihe  body  was  found  simott  untouched  by  tine. 

A  fragment  of  the  cloth  in  which  he  was  enveloped 

tras  taken  away  to  be  solemnly  deposited  in  lbs 

parish  church. — Aid. 
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PLIODK  LsoENDi. — In  ihfl  popalar  lupentitiont 
of  the  middle  ^ges,  penlilences  were  gupposed  Ic 
■rise  from  aupBrnalural  tgency.  This  tuporititloD 
ii  itill  preservod  in  iDme  parts  of  Europe,  and  par~ 
tiealarly  in  thoie  which  are  at  timej  viaited  by  the 
pln^e.  People  belieYS  thai  a  female  ii  Men, 
riding  like  a  witch,  and  strewing  com,  or  some 
kiod  of  grain,  about  her  as  she  >oes,  and  tbia  grain 
is  BUpposed  to  be  connected  with  the  lubaequenl 

Sstilenco.  When  the  cholera  commictsd  such 
iribl  ravage*  in  Ruaaia  in  the  jear  1630,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ilaluchinjelz,  in  (he  Ukraine,  escaped  the 
visitation.  According  lo  their  superstitious  belief, 
the  approach  of  (he  pestilence  was  preceded  bj 
female  figure,  pale  aa  death,  sealeJ  in  a  carriagi , 
drawn  by  lii  horses,  and  accompanied  hj  riders  in 
•Jl  aoriB  of  uncouth  forms,  and  who,  as  she  went, 
scattered  seeds  of  corn  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
fbllowing  eilracta  from  letters  (now  before  oui 
eyes)  of  the  year  1630,  when  the  plague  was  deias- 
fating  msny  parts  of  Europe,  afford  a  curious  illui- 
tration  of  tbts  superaCitioa  aa  it  eiisled  in  anothei 
part  of  the  worid  ; — 

"27th  OcToiM,  1630. 
"  He  telles  moreoTer  of  a  wonder,  if,  as  he  sajs, 
it  be  reall,  and  not  some  invention,  viz.,  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador  at  London  bath  a  letter  from  Ven- 
ice, wherewith  he  acquainted  on  Sunday  wai  sen- 
night our  king  and  queens  majesties,  and  also  the 
lords.  The  copie  whereorthe  Dr.  saw  a  days  be- 
fore his  writing,  but  his  friend  could  not  spare  it  to 
be  transcribed ;  but  the  tfl'ecl  he  saith  wna  this: 
That  one  came  riding  into  theciltie  of  Millane  ins 
rich  coach,  with  6  delicate  horses  for  feature  snd 
colour  as  nature  could  alford,  together  with  13 
pages  and  other  attendants,  lo  Ihe  number  of  41), 
bravely  attyred.  He  rode  directly  to  the  gatea  of  a 
prime  pallace  there  (the  owner  and  bis  familie 
being  at  bia  counlry-houae),  which,  although  fast 
barred  and  locked  up,  did  of  theaiselres  By  open 
tlnla  him,  where  he  enlred,  lodged,  and  dyeled. 
The  senate,  understanding  thereof,  sent  to  commit 
him,  who  went  with  the  officers  to  the  prison,  but 
thence  vanished  from  them  lo  hie  lodging.  After 
that  ho  was  by  the  senate  and  the  bishop  sent  unto 
to  come  unto  them  into  the  colbedrall  cliurch  ;  he 
answered,  they  had  no  power  to  send  for  him,  yet 

estate  for  him  according  lo  bia  dignitie,  which  they 
accordingly  doing  he  came.  Being  come,  the  bish- 
op adjured  him  to  answere  bia  demands  ;  some  fen 
whereof  he  did,  discoursing  deeply  of  Iho  blessed 
Trinity;  but  would  not  answere  all,  asying  he  wai 
a  greater  person  than  any  of  them  all,  and  tbtre- 
Ibre  if  (hey  would  know  more  of  him  they  mu<t 

who  he  ii,  whence  he  came,  and  whit  bo  would  I 
He  Blylea  bimselfe  Prince  Mammon. 

<•  Tfae  owner  of  the  houee,  when  be  heard  there- 
of, came  in  great  haste  and  fury  to  eject  him  for 
taking  his  house  without  his  leave  ;  hulbeingcome 
in,  and  finding  him  sill  at  Uble  with  such  gravilie, 
and  so  nobly  attended,  his  outrageous  anger  was 
•oone  chanced  into  meekness  and  love  ;  so  that 
going  unto  him  be  bad  him  welcome  in  his  house, 
was  glad  be  had  one  fill  Ibr  him,  which  he  migbt 
nae  during  bia  pleasure.  Mammon  thanked  him, 
w*«  up,  took  him  by  the  hand  to  Ihe  window,  and 
there  gave  him  a  small  glaase  of  water,  one  drop 
whereof  in  wine  taken,  he  sayd,  would  preserve 
fton  the  plafue,  or  reeover  aticb  as  hava  it  if  thej 
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beleave  in  him,  otherwiae  (bey  should  die.  He  i* 
as  if  about  40  years  old,  with  a  square  brownish 
beard,  as  is  his  skin,  neither  white  nor  black,  and 
of  B  settled  arave  countenance-  Many  of  (be  mer- 
chanta  also  have  letters  of  wonder,  with  acme  dif- 
ferent circumstances." 

"27lbNovMBiR,  1630. 
"  Other  newes  Hr.  P.  aent  me  in  a  book,  which  I 
send  likewise  to  you,  where  yon  shall  here  some 
more  news  of  Prince  Hammon,  aa  the  title  tells 
you  ;  but  within  is  nobody  named  but  the  devil.  I 
saw  and  read  the  other  book  of  Pr.  Mammon, 
where  is  related  bis  sprinkling  of  dust  in  Millsine, 
whereby  be  caused  so  many  to  dye  of  (be  pisgus 
there,  as  that  day  be  was  summoned  to  the  great 
church  by  the  biahop  and  senate  7000-  I  tell  you 
it  not  thai  you  should  beleeve  any  more  then  your 

In  a  aubaoquani  letter  the  writer  gravely  s(«(e« 
that  this  story  bad  been  sscertained  not  to  be  true  ; 
but  that  the  circumstance  of  the  plague  having  been 
caused  intentionally  by  the  sprinkling  of  certain 
dust  about  tfae  city  was  not  douDled. 

LUtrary  GaittU. 


Frahck. — An  oScisl  statement  was  published  In 
the  MtuagtT  of  yesterday  week,  announcing  that 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  has  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  thai,  being  provided  with  the  king's  authority, 
bis  Roysl  Highness  has  demanded  nf  tfae  Emperor 
of  Brazil  the  band  of  the  Princess  Franceses  of 
Braginza,  which  baa  been  granted  (o  him.  The 
marriage  waa  (o  be  celebrated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
Ihe  1st  May.  Tbe  Prince  de  Joinville  is  to  convey 
his  bride  to  France  in  the  Belle  Poule  frigate,  and 
tbeir  Royal  Highnesses  are  eipecled  to  arnve  in  (be 
course  of  neit  muolh.  The  Princes*  Francesca  is 
tbe  third  daughter  of  Don  Pedro ;  she  is  in  her 
nineteenth  year,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkable  Ibr 
her  beautv  and  amiable  qualitiea.  Her  dowry  was 
stated  lo  be  760  centos  of  rels  (about  153,00(1'.)  and 
lOOcenlos  for  pin  money.  The  Polrw  states  ihat  Ihe 
letter  from  Ihe  Prince  de  Joinville,  announcing  the 

si  Neuilly  by  the  king,  and  being  addressed  to  (he 

Jueen,  was  handed  to  her  by  his  Hajealy,  at  break- 
1st.  Her  Hajealy  was  affected  lo  tears  ;  and  (he 
king,  taking  the  letter,  read  it  in  a  loud  voice,  in 
the  presencji  of  the  queen,  the  princes  and  princess* 
es  nf  (he  roysl  family,  snd  the  royal  suite  and  at- 
(endanta.  A  bill,  introduced  by  minialers  for  pur- 
cbaalng  the  part  of  the  Palaia  Bourbon  belonpngto 
the  Duke  DAumsle,  passed  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
by  a  majority  of  313  lo  104,  the  aum  required 
ig  S,047,475f.  The  Parisians,  it  would  appear, 
are  about  lo  be  deprived  of  the  only  remaining  ob> 
servanro  that  recalled  the  Revolution  of  |g30.  U 
is  confidently  atated  ihHt  the  "  glorietist»  ionrnta" 
will  never  again  he  celebrsled,  at  least  during  tbe 
preaeni  king's  reign.  His  majesty  found  in  an  act 
of  Napoleon  a  capital  precedent  to  follow  in  ge((iog 
rid  of^so  irksome  an  anniversary  as  that  of  the  rev* 
olution  which  placed  bim  on  Ihe  throne,  and  ha* 
adroitly  profiled  by  it.  Napoleon  aaw  with  dis- 
plessure  the  snnual  celebration  of  the  14th  of  July, 
'  overthrow  of  monarchy  in  France,"  andseizaJ 
upon  the  opportune  arrival  of  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Waahin^on  s*  s  pretext  for  omitling  that 
-ear  (he  celebration  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
nd  thenceforwsrd  it  waa  discontinued.  The  Ducb- 
ss  of  Orleans  still  inhabits  the  Pavilion  Maraan, 
rith  her  two  children,  and  passes  her  time  in  study 
and  charitable  works. — Ctiil  Jomittl. 
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MARRIAGE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL 

AHD  THE 

PRINCESS  TERESA  CHRISTIANA  MARIA,  SISTER  OF 

THE  KING  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

From  oar  own  Correspondent 

IfapleSy  May  31«^  1843. 

The  close  of  our  season  has  been  considerably 
enlivened  during  the  last  few  days  by  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  youngest  sister,  the  Princess  Teresa 
Christiana  Maria,  with  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Don 
Pedro  the  Second.  You  are  aware  the  Courts  of 
Naples  and  the  Brazils  have  long  continued  a  cor- 
respondence, for  the  purpose  of  concluding  this 
happy  event.  Report  says  the  king's  elder  sister 
refused  the  emperor,  who  is  quite  a  youth,  and  not 
very  prepossessing  in  his  appearance.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  Princess  Teresa,  the  younger  sister  of 
his  majesty,  is  now  Empress  of  the  Brazils. 

A  few  days  since,  some  Brazilian  frigates  arrived, 
bringing  the  special  ambassador,  bis  Excellency 
Carneiro  Leao,  and  a  few  Brazilian  damet  d'onare, 
for  the   purpose  of  solemnizing  the  marriage  by 

firoxy.  The  Brazilian  Ambassador  read  several 
etters  to  his  majesty,  and  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  wherein  the  emperor  formally  de- 
manded the  hand  of  the  princess.  The  king  ex- 
pressed his  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  mission  of  the 
embassy ;  after  which  preparatory  formalities,  the 
marriage  ceremony  took  place  on  the  30th  inst. 

At  an  early  hour  the  streets  were  enlivened  by 
the  equipages  of  the  nobility  and  ambassadors 
thronging  towards  the  royal  palace.  At  ten  o'clock, 
the  Count  Siracusa,  the  brother  of  the  royal  bride, 
(and  proxy  to  the  emperor,^  conducted  the  princess 
to  the  royal  chapel  in  the  king's  palace,  where  his 
majesty,  the  queen  dowager,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family,  with  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, were  in  waiting  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony.  The  princess  was  elegantly  dressed, 
and  looked  exceedingly  pretty.  Her  features  are 
regular  and  pleasing,  and  no  doubt  her  lisht  hair 
and  blue  eyes  will  be  much  esteemed  at  the  court 
of  Don  Pedro ;  where,  if  we  may  judse  from  his 
Brazilian  majesty's  subjects  now  in  Naples,  all 
wear** the  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burning  sun." 
The  count,  acting  as  proxy,  placed  the  ring  on  the 
princess's  finger,  after  which  she  received  the  holy 
sacrament,  and  the  company  left  the  royal  palace. 

The  empress  will  leave  Naples  in  a  few  days,  by 
one  of  the  Brazilian  frigates,  which  is  fitted  up  in 
the  most  costly  style.  She  has  received  a  quantity 
of  very  valuable  presents  from  her  royal  husband, 
and  a  most  brilliant  reception  awaits  her  imperial 
majesty  on  her  arrival  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Nearly 
all  the  ministers  of  his  Neapolitan  majesty  have  re- 
ceived valuable  presents  from  the  emperor. 

The  king  has  given  some  very  gay  dinners  and 
balls  on  the  occasion,  to  which  a  few  English  have 
been  honored  by  invitations.  The  whole  of  the 
royal  party  attended  San  Carlo  on  the  evening  of 
the  marriage,  and  the  house  was  crowded  to  excess. 
The  whole  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated  in  the 
evening,  and  nothing  which  pertains  to  an  Italian 
festa  was  forgotten.  The  Brazilian  Ambassador  is 
to  give  a  grand  entertainment  previous  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  princess. 

There  are  but  few  English  now  residing  at  Na- 
ples. Among  the  loiterers,  however,  we  may  men- 
tion. Lady  Vernon,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Wmchel- 
tea,  Mr.  Cholmondeloy  and  family.  Gen.  Sir  J. 
Vandelere,  Lady  Caroline  Greville,  and  Colonel 
and  Lady  Meyrick.^OwTt  Journal. 


[AuGUtT, 

Statistics  or  Travelling. — The  following  ap- 
pears in  a  provincial  paper.  We  f:annot  vouch  for 
Its  entire  accuracy :  "  Only  eleven  mail  coaches 
now  leave  London  daily  for  the  country.  A  few 
years  since,  before  railways  were  formed,  there 
were  nearly  eighty  that  used  to  leave  the  General 
Post-office.  The  number  of  miles  which  the  mail 
coaches  going  to  and  from  London  daily  travel  ob 
turnpike  roads  is  about  5,000.  The  number  of  miles 
which  the  different  railway  companies  convey  mails 
daily  is  4,435.  Cross-road  mails  in  England,  Scot 
land,  and  Wales,  run  over  nearly  12,000  miles  of 
ground  every  day.  Thus,  by  principal  convey- 
ance*, the  correspondence  in  this  country  is  con- 
veyed over  more  than  20,000  miles  of  ground  every 
24  hours.  From  these  principal  conveyances,  in- 
numerable mail  carts  and  horse  and  foot  letter-car- 
riers branch  off,  and  every  road,  lane,  street,  and 
court  in  the  kinedom,  is  traversed  from  sunriae  to 
sunset." — CoUnual  Magazine. 

Srakspbarb. — Some  interesting  discoveries  re- 
lating to  Shakspeare  and  his  family  nave  been  trans- 
mitted from  Warwickshire  to  the  London  Shak- 
speare Society,  and  confided  to  the  charge  of  Sir  F. 
Madden  and  Mr.  John  Bruce,  for  publication.  They 
are  said,  inter  alia^  to  trace  the  poet's  father,  John, 
and  his  mother,  from  Snittersfieid  to  Stratford,  and 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  former,  as  josUce  of  tb* 
peace  and  bailiff  of  Stratford,  could  not  write  his 
name,  and  conseanently  made  his  mark.  In  1577 
he  was  in  difficulties ;  and  in  1579,  with  his  wilb, 
sold  property  in  Snittersfieid  to  Robert  Webbe.  la 
1597  it  appears  that  William  Shakspeare  of  Chapel- 
street  ward  had  ten  quarters  of  malt  in  his  posses 
sion,  probably  raised  on  his  own  land,  and,  at  any 
rate,  malted  on  his  premises.  Other  papers  relate 
to  his  purchase  of  tithes,  &c.,  and  some  extend  tea 
date  beyond  the  poet's  death,  and  refer  to  his  sor^ 
viving  relatives. — Ut.  Gazette. 

Drawings  iv  Westminster  Hall. — It  affords 
us  great  and  unfeigned  pleasure  to  state,  and  that 
from  authorities  of  such  taste  and  judgment  as  to  be 
most  worthy  of  public  reliance,  that  the  drawiagt 
sent  in  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  now  preparing  for  exhibition  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  competency  of  Brit- 
ish artists  to  embellish  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment with  fresco-paintings,  fully  to  justify  the  hifh- 
est  opinion  entertained  of  the  ability  of  our  native 
school  to  meet  this  occasion.  We  understand  that 
nearly  150  designs  in  chalk  have  been  offered  in 
competition  ;  and  that,  though  one-third  of  them 
may  be  deemed  failures,  there  is  yet  among  tbe 
other  two-thirds  many  productions  of  great  genius 
in  conception  and  skill  in  execution.  In  short,  that 
the  generality  have  far  exceeded  the  expectations 
formed  by  these  distinguishad  artists  and  connois- 
seurs who  are  appointed  to  judge  of  their  merits. 
We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  several  Rojsl 
Academicians  are  among  the  candidates  ;  hot,  we 
believe  we  may  also  truly  add,  that  the  hand  of  no 
individual  painter  has  been  recocnized  in  the  style 
of  the  pictures  examined  by  the  commissioners. 
They  are  all  now  in  process  of  being  hung  up ;  and 
in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  exhibition  will  be 
opened  to  the  public.  If  we  might  presume  to  sug- 
gest aught  to  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
affair,  we  would  advise  the  admission  for  a  week  or 
two  to  be  charged  at  a  shilling,  by  which  a  consid- 
erable fund  would  be  raised  for  the  encouragenteat 
of  the  arts  herein  embarked  ;  and  afterwards  throw 
the  hall  open  to  the  public  gratuitously.  This  plan 
would  conduce  to  more  onlerly  and  le«  crowded 
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tMemblages.  But,  however  managed,  it  is  certain-  Electrical  Soibes— -It  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
Ij  a  most  gratifying  result,  to  be  assured  that  there  record  an  evening  passed  at  Mr.  Gassiot^s,  Clap- 
need  be  no  call  upon  foreign  artists  to  display  their  ham,  devoted  to  electrical  exhibition.  The  purpose 
talent  upon  an  English  national  structure ;  and  of  the  assembling  on  Monday  was  also  highly 
that  the  demand  for  an  almost  novel  species  of  or-  creditable— to  do  honor  to  M.  de  la  Rive,  an  emi- 
nament,  on  a  grand  scale,  has  been  nobly  met  by  nent  continental  electrician,  and  to  display  to  him 

our  own  countrymen. lb,                          ,  the  spirit  with  which  electrical  inquiry  is  conducted 

in  this  country.     No  private  individual  in  Great 

DrritfoiTia  -ovnij^va  Britain  stands  higher  in  this  respect  than  Mr.  Gas- 

To  MAKE  Shoes  Waterproof. — Take  a  ponnd  former  an  electrician,   the   latter  a  practical   me- 

and  a  half  of  rose-pink,  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  chanic  and  chemist  on  a  gigantic  scale.    An  proof, 

a  quart  of  the  liquid  in  which  a  rabbit  has  been  on  Monday  a  Grove's  battery  of  100  pairs  was  in 

boiled ;   stir  these  gently  together,  and  pour  the  action,  also  a  very  extensive  series  of  ilie  gaseous 

shoes  full  of  the  mixture  when  you  go  to  bed  at  battery,  and   a  water   battery,  comprising   3,520 

Qjght,  pairs;  the  latter  has  been  in  action  upwards  of 

To  TARE  Staihs  OUT  OF  Table-lineh.— Spread  two  years,  and  sparks  at  a  hundreths  of  an  inch 
the  damask  cloth  on  the  table,  and  with  a  sharp  and  in  seconds  of  time  have  been  obtained  from  it. 
pair  of  scissors  cut  holes  half  an  inch  in  each  direc-  1'*»e  eflfulgence  of  the  light  from  the  carbon  points 
tion  beyond  the  edge  of  the  stain.  There  is  an-  Sf  'l***  ^''**  arrangement  was  almost  beyond  belief, 
other,  but  more  expensive  method,  which  is,  sim-  To  look  at  it  direct  was  painful.  Its  effect,  how- 
ply,  to  put  the  lineS  into  the  fire.  fT"»  ^«  .^""y  appreciated,  by  observing  the  bril- 

A  DiLicATE  LiF.8ALVE.-.Wash  and  grate  four  »'*njy  "  imparted  to  the  natural  colors  of  foreign 

carrots,  add  to  these  a  dram  of  assafcetida,  and  two  "J^'^s  and  butterflies  in  a  case  suspended  against 

ounces  of  Norway  tar ;  tie  it'down  close,  and  put  '^?  ^*"-  ^^•^^  '^®{  ^®«°  *f  flV"^'"^  existence, 

into  a  small  saucepan  with   as  much   water  and  ^»"«;°»  '^^"  ^^^  '^»'°"K^  ^'°P|?*    sunlight,  thev 

ground  ovster-shellS  as  will  come  nearly  to  the  top  ^/^l^  "^t  have  looked  more  brtght  or  beautiful. 

5r*u        ft:  ^*      Tk^  «^*  !«♦ ;.  k«:i  «„*- .  ^«.,-  :«*!v  Another  pleasing  proof  of  the  power  of  the  elec- 

of  the  callipot.    Do  not  let  it  boil  over;  pour  into  i  f  •.             i     j-  .           .u        u  .t        *    j 

II  I?        <r                *  t^  trical  light  was  the  distance,  through  the  window, 

•mall  Doxes  tor  present  Me.  it  penetrated  the  outer  darkness,  shooting  over  the 

Paste  FOR  Chaffed  HAHD8.-AI  the  full  of  the  ,^P^  j,^,^  now  softened  into  the  sweetlst  moon- 
moon,  take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  coarse  brown  su-  ^.^  '^^^  ^^^^^.  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^„j  ^^^^  ^.^^  j„. 
«ar,  immerse  it  in  a  pint  of  acmaforUs,  one  ounce  of  J^^  ^^^^  The  experiments  with  the  electrodes 
gum  benjamin,  one  ounce  of  Florence  ins  ;  simmer  ^^  ^^is  extensive  series  were,-the  influence  of  the 
these  ingredients  in  a  gall-bladder  for  an  hour,  then  ^^^  ^„  j^e  luminous  arc;  the  differeuce  of 
pour  off  into  gallipoto.  The  application  will  not  heating  effects  in  the  two  poles  ;  the  sulphuret  of 
only  whiten  the  hands,  but  produce  double  joints,,  antimony,  a  non-conducting  substance,  rendered  a 
which  are  so  much  admired.— CAariwin.  conductor  by  fusion,  &c.  &c.  In  another  and  an- 
other room  were  objects  of  attraction  : — a  Wbeat- 

AuuoBA  Borealis.— The  aurora  borealis  seen  at  stone's  electro-magnetic  machine  ;   electrotypes  ; 

Paris,  Rheims,  Brussels,  and  other  places,  on  the  microscopic    objects,   amongst   them    the   Jcarug 

6th  instant,  was  described  as  follows  :—  Crouii  ;  metalochromes  ;  cum  multit  a/its.— Lif . 

M.  Desdouits,  at  Paris,  remarked  that  the  direc-  Gazette. 

tion  of  the  luminous  band  was  iiot  that  of  the  mag-  Unburnt  Bricks  from  the  PvRAMiDS.-Some 

nettc  meridian,  it  inclined  slightly  towards  the  east,  specimens  of  unburnt  bricks  from  the  Pyramids  of 

M.  Moigno  says  the  inclination  of  this  band  to  the  paskoor  (Egypt)  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Newton, 

horizon  was  at  an  angle  of  about  70«.     He   had  ^^^^  jj^^  description  by  Mr.  Perring,  who  brought 

observed   the  almost  si«d'le„  appearance  of  two  ihem  to  England,  it  appeared  that  they  were  made 

«reat  centres  of  diffused  light  to  the  right  and  to  f^om   the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 

the  left  of  Cautopeia,  but  a  little  higher.    These  .^ijej  yp  ^jj^  chopped   straw  ;  that  they  were 

two  centres,  for  near  y  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  gave  ^^j^  ^^jj  cavities  in  the  sides  like  the  modern 

out  light  sufficiently  bright  to  dim  stars  of  the  4th  i^.j^ks,  and  that  the  interior  of  the  Pyramids  was 

magnitude.   At  Brussels,  M.  Quetelel  had  observed  farmed  of  archti,  the  bricks  composing  them  being 

that  the  phenomenon  was  accompanied  by  mag-  ^-^^^^^f  packed  behind  with  pieces  of  flat  pottery, 

netic  disturbance  of  greater  force  than  any  noted  ^^  ^^  ^         ^o  radiate   equally  from  the  centre, 

there  for  four  years,  during  which  time  regular  ob-  There  existed  at  Thebes  some  extensive  ranges  of 

•ervations  on    terrestrial   magnetism    have   been  arches,  of  about  twelve  feet  span,  the  bricks  of 

made.     The  mean  of  the  magnetometer  is  nearly  .^.^ich  they  were  built  bearing  the  name  of  Sesos- 

at  Che  division  of  63  ()0  ;  at  11  h.  46  m.  on  i»e  even-  iri^  and  consequently  they  must  have  stood  unin- 

■ngof  the  6ih  May  the  instrument  marked  77-67,  a  ju^gj  upwards  of   3180  years;    the  arches  were 

difference  compared  with  the  rnean  srate  of  about  turned  in  concentric  half-brick  rings.— i6W. 
15  divisions,  or  54  mmures.     M.  Coulvier-Gravier 

had  seen,  about  eleven  o*clock,  a  meteor  shoot  from  Education  of  the  Rotal  Iivfatits. — The  pub- 
near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  in  a  direction  from  lie  will  observe  with  much  satisfaction  the  appear- 
8.  W.  to  N.  E.,  traversing  the  square  of  the  Little  ance  above  the  walls  of  the  garden  of  Buckingham 
Bear,  and  a  mass  of  very  bright  light  entirely  cov-  Palace,  two  green  wooden  uprights,  with  a  rope's 
ering  this  square.  He  distinctly  observed  the  me-  end  attached  to  each  of  them.  On  making  inqui- 
teor,  obscured  by  this  luminous  mass,  regain  its  ry,  we  have  discovered  that  the  objects  in  question 
brightness  after  having  passed  it.  Another  meieor,  belong  to  a  swing  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
at  about  11  h.  18  m.,  traversing  the  heavens  from  garden  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Infants.  By  this 
S'  to  N.,  and  meeting  with  this  luminous  cloud,  admirable  arrangement  it  will  be  inculcated  into 
was  eclipsed  fi)r  some  time.  M.  Coulvier-Gravier  their  minds  at  an  early  age,  that  even  princes  are 
deduces  from  these  two  observations  chat  the  height  subjected  in  this  life  to  ups  and  downs,  and  that 
of  these  shooting  stars  is  niueh  greater  than  that  of  we  most  go  backward  as  well  as  forward  ;  a  truth 
the  fluid  or  luminous  gas  which  gives  rise  to  the  that  cannot  be  too  soon  impressed  on  the  under* 
aurora  Loroalis.— Xt^  Oazttte,  standing  of  infancy.—- CAartvart. 
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Th«  World  a  Voltaic  Tzlbgra^h  !— Be  not 
darmed,  gentle  reader,  at  the  startling  announce- 
ment :  though  **  the  great  globe  which  ye  inhabit" 
is  now  proved  to  be  one  vast  voltaic  battery,  with 
power  equal  to  effect  its  own  destruction,  there  ia 
no  present  danger  of  its  committing  suicide.  He 
who  has  detected  the  latent  torpedo  has  no  inten- 
tion of  employing  it  to  annihilate  the  world,  but 
•olely  for  tne  annihilation  of  space.  Yes,  truly,  we 
and  the  Antipodes  may  soon  oe  placed  in  contact 
by  calvanic  influence — mentally  at  least — with 
heads  to  heads  in  lieu  of  feet  to  feet. 

In  a  former  notice  of  the  improvements  effected 
by  Mr.  Bain  in  his  electrical  telegraph,  we  commu- 
nicated his  discovery  that  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic 
battery  may  be  completed,  by  the  earth  as  a  con- 
ductor, from  any  points  however  distant.  We  then 
anticipated  that  the  next  step  would  be  the  appli- 
cation of  the  air  as  a  conductor  for  the  return  cur- 
rent, so  that  earth  and  air  might  call  and  respond 
to  each  other  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Mr. 
Bain  has,  however,  shown  that  he  can  do  more 
than  this.  He  has  converted  the  globe  itself  into  a 
constant  voltaic  l^attery,  and  proved  that  it  may  be 
rendered  the  means  of  carrying  on  instantaneous 
correspondence  through  the  earth.  This  result 
was  the  sequence  of  tiie  previouw  discovery  ;  for, 
having  ascertained  that  the  moisture  of  the  earth  is 
sufficiently  conductive  of  the  electric  current  of  a 
voltaic  battery,  he  inferred  that  by  placing  a  plate 
of  copper  and  a  plate  of  zinc  under  cround  and  con- 
necting them  with  an  isolated  wire,  an  electric 
current  would  be  formed.  The  experiment  was 
tried  in  Hyde  Park,  with  zinc  and  copper  plates 
placed  a  mile  asunder  ;  and  with  complete  success. 
This  discovery  made,  it  was  readily  applied  to  sim- 
plify and  work  the  electric  telegraph.  A  single 
wire,  connected  with  a  copper  plate  at  one  terminus 
and  with  a  zinc  plate  at  the  other,  is  now  all  the 
electrical  apparatus  required.  The  principle  on 
which  the  telegraph  operates  with  this  simple  self- 
acting  battery  is  this — At  each  terminus  there  is  a 
corresponding  apparatus,  with  series  of  wheels  like 
clock-work,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  powerful 
aprings  or  weights :  this  apparatus  is  so  contrived, 
tnat  when  the  hand  of  a  dial  is  stopped  at  any  letter 
marked  thereon,  that  letter  is  printed  on  paper: 
the  hands  on  the  dials  at  each  station  are  adjustea 
alike ;  therefore,  when  set  in  motion  and  stopped 
at  the  same  instant,  the  hand  of  each  dial  will  point 
to  and  print  the  same  symbol.  Electrical  agency  is 
required  only  to  set  the  apparatus  in  motion  :  this 
it  effects,  whenever  the  voltaic  connexion  is  broken, 
by  deflecting  a  coil  of  wire,  which  action  reniovcp 
a  stop  ;  the  instant  the  voltaic  circuit  is  renewed, 
the  machinery  ceases  to  act.  The  communications 
may  thus  be  carried  on  for  any  time  with  great  ra- 
pidity ;  the  symbol  indicated  on  one  dial  being  in- 
dicated on  the  other  instantaneously,  however  far 
apart.  As  the  velocity  of  electricity  is  immeasura- 
ble ;  and  as  the  conducting  power  of  the  earth  is 
without  stint,  there  appears  to  be  no  assignable 
limit  to  the  action  of  this  terrestrial  voltaic  tele- 
graph. Should  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  con- 
clude satisfactorily  their  pending  negotiation  with 
the  patentees  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  on 
this  principle  between  Portsmouth  and  London,  the 
copper  sheathing  of  the  guard-ship  in  Portsmouth 
harbor  would  form  a  magnificent  negative  plate  for 
the  actuating  battery ;  the  positive  pole  of  which 
could  be  supplied  by  the  water-tanks  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  space  between  them  constituting  an 
earthenware  cell,  on  a  large  scale. 


[AtrcmT, 

These  curious  results  of  scientific  investigatioB 
are  probably  capable  of  many  other  and  of  evaa 
more  important  applications  than  Mr.  Bain  at  pr^ 
sent  contemplates.  To  military  men,  for  example, 
it  may  suggest  the  idea  of  applying  the  galvaale 
agency  of  the  earth  to  the  means  of  iropre^nablt 
defence  against  invaders,  by  converting  the  islaadi 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  gigantic  torpedoi. 
It  ia  well  known,  that  instant  contact  with  a  few 

Elates  of  metals  differently  oxidizable  will  melttks 
ardest  rocks  and  convulse  the  strongest  animals: 
who  then  can  calculate  the  effects  when  all  the  eojh 
per  and  tin  in  the  bowels  of  Cornwall  combine  witt 
the  iron  of  Wales  to  produce  a  never-ending  loe-. 
cession  of  shocks.' — Spectator. 

Gaulish  AirnqDiTics. — There  has  jost  beei 
discovered  in  the  ground  excavated  for  the  railroad, 
between  St.  Leu  d*Essevens  and  Montalair,  a  girdk 
of  solid  gold,  wrought  to  imitate  a  cord,  having  a 
hook  at  each  end.  The  weight  is  342  grammes, 
and  the  gold  is  valued  at  880fr.  It  was  found  withia 
two  and  a  half  feet  of  the  surface,  and  no  other  ar- 
ticle was  discovered  near  it.  It  is  supposed  to  ba> 
long  to  the  Gaulish* period,  about  Julius  Catsar's 
time . — .^therutum. 

Roman  AirriquiTixs. — In  September,  1638,  t 
valuable  piece  of  mosaic,  representing  Orpkeoa 
and  Ceres,  with  her  attributes,  was  discovered  ia 
the  forest  of  Brothonne,  in  Normandy.  Since  them 
the  Archaeological  Society  of  Caen  have  extended 
the  researches,  and  found  a  long  soite  of  Roam 
apartments,  and  several  baths.  One  of  the  rooms 
is  splendidly  decorated,  and  on  the  walls  are  ths 
finest  specimens  of  mosaic  work,  representing  vari- 
ous aquatic  birds.  One  side  is  a  large  stove,  with 
flues  to  convey  the  heat,  and  on  the  hearth  weit 
charcoal  and  ashes,  as  fresh  as  if  newly  brought 
there.  Another  room  was  entirely  pave^  with  mo* 
saic,  but  unfortunately  only  a  few  fragments  remaia 
entire,  the  rest  having  been  crushed  by  the  falliag 
in  of  a  wall.  There  were  also  found  coins,  with 
the  profiles  of  Nero,  Antoninus,  Galliemis,  Claa- 
dius,  and  other  Roman  emperors,  with  bricks,  tiles, 
double-headed  nails,  vasesof  terracotta  of  diflfereat 
colors,  pieces  of  stone,  marble,  and  glass,  and  sev- 
eral articles  in  iron,  bronze,  and  ivory.  Tbeia 
were  also  numerous  stags*  horns,  boars*  tusks,  aad 
bones  of  animals. — Ibid. 

EARTHquAKEs. —  A  Communication  has  been 
made  by  the  French  Minister  of  War  to  the  Acade- 
my, being  the  letter  of  an  inhabitant  of  Guadaloupc, 
dated,  dated  March  7,  which  gives  an  account  of  a 
phenomenon  apparently  connected  with  the  catas- 
trophe of  February  8.  The  gentleman  relates,  thai 
between  the  eastern  point  of  Mariegalante  and 
Guadaloupe,  and  in  mid-channel,  a  column  of  wa- 
ter, black  in  color,  and  of  large  diameter,  arose 
from  the  sea  with  great  force.  All  around  it,  tea 
considerable  distance,  a  quantity  of  vapor  revered 
the  sea.  This  appearance  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 
No  doubt  was  entertained  by  him  of  its  being  the 
effect  of  a  submarine  volcano. — Ibid. 

"On  the  Respiration  of  the  Leaves  of 
Plants,"  by  William  Haseldine  Pepys,  Esq. — The 
author  gives  an  account  of  a  series  of  expcrinieots 
on  the  products  of  the  respiration  of  plants,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  leaves;  selecting  with  this 
view,  specimens  of  plants  which  had  been  previ- 
ously habituated  to  respire  constantly  arnler  an  ia- 
closure  of  glass ;  and  employing  for  tliat  purpoas 
I  the  apparatus  which  he  had  formerly  iiaca  im  ax* 
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perimenljng  on  tho  combuHionoribe  diamond,  Bnd 
ettaiMag  of  Iwo  mercuriHl  gBBODietnrB,  trilh  ifae 
addition  of  two  hemiapherei  ofglsM  cloaety  joined 
U^lfaer  at  ihair  buea,  lo  ai  to  form  an  air-tight 
c)<Aular  reccplable  for  the  plant  aubjcctod  tueipur- 
imaDt.  The  general  concluaione  he  deducea  from 
bia  numcrouf  experlmcnig,  conducted  during  eev- 

MatQ  of  vigoiou*  health,  vegetation  ia  always  ope- 
rating to  reatore  the  aarrounding  almoipheric  air  to 
its  naturnl  condition,  by  tbe  ibaorplion  of  carbonic 
acid  and  the  dJaeiigBgemcDt  of  oiygenoua  ga«  ;  that 
tliia  action  ia  promuted  bj  the  inSuence  of  light, 
but  that  it  eontinuea  to  be  exerted,  althougb  more 
•IdwIj,  BTcn  in  the  dark.  Siicondly,  that  carbonic 
■eid  ia  never  dlieniaged  during  the  hcalthf  eondi- 
tion  oftbe  leaf  Thirdly,  that  tho  fluid  ao  abun- 
dantly oibalcd  by  planla  io  their  vegelilion  !■  pure 
water,  and  containa  no  truce  of  carbonic  acid. 
Fourthly,  Ibat  the  flrat  portioni  of  carbonic  acid  gaa 
GOntuiDcd  in  on  arliGcial  utmoaphere,  are  taken  up 
with  more  avidity  by  planla  than  the  remaining 
portion! ;  aa  iftheir  appetite  for  that  pabulum  had 
diminialied  by  aatiely. — /*. 


InrLTIEFCI  or  EaFLOTBKRTa  oroiT  HxitTH. — 
.  The  ■nBtGriale  from  which  Ihia  paper  wai  compiled. 
Were  obtained  from  tbe  regiatera  of  the  out-pHtients 
of  King'a  College  Hoapilul,  and  comprised  upwanla 
ofSOOO  individuals,  all  engaged  '  


tioni,     A  aericB  of  elaborate  Tables  accompanied  '  very 

the    paper,    ehowing    ihe     diffar—    -"■ '" 

which  males  end  femalea  had  be 
which  the  author  arrivea  at  Ihe  follo<  „ 
•iona.  In  female*,  the  ratio  of  casea  of  pulmonary 
conaumption  to  there  of  all  other  djaeaaci,  ia  bigh- 
«>t  in  thoae  followinf  acdenlary  employments,  leai 
io  tlioae  having  mixed  in-door  employmenta,  and 
laaal  in  those  occupied  out  of  doors.  The  bighesi 
n  the  case  of  femirlca  whote  habila  of 


ried  on  to  tbe  open  air,  and  that  if  they  are  obliged 
to  chooae  some  in-door  employment,  it  ahould  be 
one  requiriof  strong  exercise,  and  that  they,  iiior« 
than  othera,  should  avoid  exposure  to  dust  and 
habits  of  intemperance. — lb. 

A  GioiRTic  Bird. — At  a  late  meeting  Dr.  Buck- 
land  read  some  inlercating  lellera  detailing  the  dis- 
covery of  tho  bones  of  a  gigantic  bird,  which  must 
have  recently  inhabitated  Nan  Zealand,  ahould  it 
act  be  proved  lo  be  alill  an  inbsbilanl  of  that  colony. 
TJiB  first  announcement  of  its  supposed  existence 
was  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  Williams, 
dated  February  28,  1843,  in  which  bo  aays,  that 
hearing  from  the  natives  that  an  eitraordinsry 
monaler  inhabited  a  cave  on  the  aide  of  a  hill  ncsr 
the  river  Wairua,  be  was  induced  to  offer  u  reward 
to  any  one  who  ahould  produce  either  the  bird, 
or  one  of  its  bones.  In  consequence,  a  large  bone, 
but  much  worn,  was  soon  produced  ;  and  aliortly 
aller,  another  oramaller  size  was  found  in  the  bed 
of  a  stream  which  runa  into  Poverty  Bay.  The 
natives  wore  then  induced  to  10  in  large  number* 
to  turn  up  tbe  mud  in  the  bed  of  the  anme  river, 
and  soon  brought  a  large  number  of  bones,  which 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  a  bird  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. The  length  of  tbe  large  bone  of  the  leg  ii 
Iwo  feet  and  ten  inches  ;  Ihey  hive  been  found  a 
little  below  Ifae  surftce,  in  the  mud  ofseveral  otbeT 
rivers,    and    in    that   aitualion  only.     Tbe  bird  Ki 

■bich  Ibey  belonged  ia ■■■-  "■ '■'    ■  "" 


considerable  numbe 


life  a 


,  tbe 


pulmonary  conaumption  la  those  of  all  other  dis- 
easea  is  sumDwhal  bighor  in  thoae  following  in-door 
occupations,  than  in  those  working  In  tbe  open  air 
Tbe  ratio  of  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  lo 
those  of  all  other  diseases  in  the  case  of  men  fol- 
lowing in-door  employments  varies  inversely  as  the 
■mount  of  exertion,  being  highest  where  ibere  is 
least  exertion,  and  lowest  in  employments  requir- 
ing strong  exercise.  Neither  a  constrained  posture, 
nor  expueure  to  a  high  temperature  nor  a  moist 
temperature  appear  lo  have  any  marked  eflbct  in 
promoting  pulmonary  consumption.  Tho  ratio  of 
coacs  of  pulmonary  consumption  to  those  of  all 
other  diseases,  ia  highest  in  Ino  caae  of  men  whoso 
employments  oiposu  ihemlo  the  inhalation  of  dust, 
there  being,  in  persons  so  employed,  two  caaea  of 
conaumption,  for  less  than  three  of  all  other  diseases. 
The  ratio  is  also  high  in  the  case  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to  habita  of  intemperance,  Ibere  being  two 
coses  of  pulmonary  consumption  to  five  of  atl  other 
diseaaea.  The  age  at  whicb  pulmonary  consump- 
tion makes  its  allack  varies  with  Ihe  emplD^'ment, 
being  earlier  in  those  occupations  chsraclenaod  by 
a  bigh  ratio  of  consumptive  cases.  Thus  it  is  ear- 
lier m  ihosu  (bllowing  in-door  occupations  than  in 
those  employed  in  the  open  air,  and  in  thoae  using 
lit  lie  exertion  than  in  tliose  using  much.  1 1  also 
occurs  very  early  in  those  who  indulge  in  inlem- 
pernnce,  and  in  tboM  whose  occupations  lead  to  the 
inhalation  of  dust.  The  practical  rule  to  be  deduced 
Irom  the  preceding  obaervalionsp  is,  that  those  pei^ 
sons  who  have  an  hereditary  tendency  la  consump- 
tion ahould  moliechoiae  of  occupations  whioh  are  car- 


nt  diseases  to  a,  bones  of  more  than  thirty  individuals  bad  been 
n  subject,  from  collected  by  tbe  nalivcs.  Mr.  Williams  had  also 
heard  of  a  bird  having  been  recently  seen  near 
Cloudy  Boy  in  Cook's  Straits,  by  an  Englishman 
accompanied  by  a  native,  which  waa  described  to 
be  not  lesa  than  fourteen  or  aixtcen  feet  in  height, 
which  he  supposes  to  bo  about  tlie  size  of  Ibv 
largest  of  Ibose  lo  which  tbe  bones  belonged.  Of 
these  bones  one  ceae  haa  already  arrived,  and  « 
io  of  cases  of  ucond  is  daily  expected.  A  letter  from  Frofeaaor 
Owen  detailed  the  contents  of  Ihe  box,  which  haa 
arrived  ;  and  from  ihese  fragmenta  it  was  clear  thai 
they  had  belonged  lo  ihe  species  of  bird  which  the 
ProfGasur  had  already  described  in  the  Zoological 
Transactions,  vol.  iii.  from  a  fragment  of  a  femur 
which  he  had  received  some  time  previous. —  U, 


Preskrvitios  of  Heats  iv  Febrdoihoiis  8t- 
Rur. — A  mciDoir  wss  received  from  M  Dusaourda 
on  the  preservation  of  meala  by  ferruginous  syrup, 
— a  syrup  whicb  undergoes  no  delcrioration  br 
koc;iing.  Heat  which  has  been  steeped  in  tha 
syrup  dries  with  only  a  alight  diminution  of  volume, 
and  is  not  affected  by  Ihe  most  active  agenia  of 
putrefaction.  When  required  for  use,  the  meat  ia 
put  into  cold  waler,  and  it  soon  aaaumes  its  original 
siie.  Its  color  and  odnr  are  then  tike  ifaoae  oflresh 
meat,  of  which  il  bas  all  the  properties.  The  aymp 
is  msde  by  boiling  iron  in  an  impalpable  powder 
with  common  ayrup  until  the  latter  becomee  suffi- 
ciently impregnated  with  the  iron  — It. 

CoNTiBinTiL  AilLWAVS. —  Negotiations  bava 
been  opened  between  the  Canton  of  Geneva  and 
Sardinia  fur  the  construction  of  u  railroad  from  Ge- 
neva to  Chambery.  Since  the  Govcrnincnt  haa 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  shareholders  of  llic  Lonibardo- 
Venetian  railway,  the  works  have  been  going  oa 
very  actively  at  all  tbe  unfinishrd  sections.  A 
Hamburgh  journal  mentions  a  prujcci  for  a  railroad 
between  that  city  and  Berlin  by  the  right  bank  of 
tbe  Elbe.    A  new  aection  of  Um  railroad  of  Upper 
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Silesia,  that  from  Brieg  to  OppeiD,  was  opened  on  OBITUARY, 
the  29th  ult.    We  learn  from  Brunswick  that  the 

railroads  in  that  country  are  urged  on  with  so  much  Johh  Allen,  Esq. — April  3.     In  Sooth  street, 

energy,  that  the  road  from  tlie  capital  to  Madge*  aged  73,  aAer  a  short  illness,  John  Allen,  Esq.,  M. 

burg  will  be  finished   in   the   course   of  the  next  D  ,  Master  of  Dulvnch  College, 

month,  and  that  from  Brunswick  to  Hanover  may  He  was  bom  in  January  1770,  at  Redford,  a  few 

be  opened  very  shortly  after. — Court  Journal.  miles  west  of  Edinburgh — a  beautiful  small  prop- 
erty to  which  he  succeeded  by  the  death  of  his 

„                                                  A                iv.. . .  grandmother,  and  which  was  afterwards  sold.    He 

EARTHdUAK.  PRBVMTKD  BT  Abtksiah  Weil..  |„duated  at  the  Uniyereity  of  Edinburgh  u  M.  0. 

M.  Delpon  believe,  that  by  boring  artesian  we  U,  #,  jygj  ^^  .^  ^J^^^^^  j^^^  ,  ^^^^  ,„j  ,^. 

localities  suhiect  to  earthquakes  may  be  protected  j^^  ^^^^^  ^  ,^,  AMociation  then  instituted  at 

from  such  calamity :  he  says,  whatever  be  the  forse  ^,,  ^j     ^  f„^„j  Parliamentary  Reform,  along 

which  causes  subterraneous  explosions.  It  vvould  be  ^jUi  Tfcoma.  Muir  and  many  other  promoter,  o? 

neutralised  by  the  opening  of  wells   which  would  ^^  Pleasure,  of  whom  Mr.  ftobert  Forsyth,  advo- 

aerve  for  the  escape  of  thu  force.-Lil.  Gaz.  ^,,^^  ,„j  j„;   .,,^.„j,^  „^g^^  solicitor,  trt  be- 

lieved  to  be  the  only  survivors. 

Antiquitiks.— The  dredging  machine,  employ-  ^r.  Allen  gave  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy 

ed  in  clearing  the  bed  of  the  Soane  at  Chalons,  ?*  Edinburgh,  which  were  of  such  excellence  as  to 

has  brought  up  many  interesting  remnants  of  an-  o»\«  induced  M.  Cuvier  eagerly  to  seek  his  ac- 

tiquity.— Among  them  are  some  coins  of  Charles,  quamtancc.     At  the  begmnmp  of  the  present  ccn- 

Cardinal  de   Bourbon,   of  great   rarity— a   small  ^^rf  ««  l«ft  Edinburgh,  and  since  that  time  was  a 

brnss  plate,  on  which  appears  a  Christ  on  the  constant  inmate,  first  with  Lord  Holland,  and,  af- 

cross,  with  symbolical  animals  at  the  four  corners,  ter  the  death  of  that  amiable  and  enlightened  states 

and  some  Gothic  characters  which  have  not  yet  ™»ni   with   Lady  Holland.     All    who  resorted  to 

been  deciphered,  apparently  a  work  of  the  earliest  Holland  House  valued  his  extensive  research,  his 

part  of  the  middle  age — some  nmphoroB  and  cine-  accurate  knowledge,  his  ever  ready  and  exact  mem-     t 

rary  iirn<i   in   good   preservation.     But   the  most  ory,  and  his  kindness  in  imparting  information  to 

valuable  prize  is  a  beautiful  vitrified  cup.     It  is  those  who  sought  it.    Hisfiicility  in  unravelling tlie 

shallow  and  broad  like  a  dish,  but  the  outside  is  intucate  and  obscure  parts  of  history  was  rem^rka-     < 

enriched  with  wavy  and  spiral  ornaments  in  relief;  ble.     His  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,*  and     j 

nfibrding  a  new  proof  that  the  art  of  moulding  in  his  other  works,  attest  his  various  and  profound 

glass  was  well  known  in  ancient  days,  and  indi-  learning.     His  zeal  for  the  Constitution  led  him  to 

eating  the  residenco  of  the  Romans  at  Cabillo-  search  for  its  foundations  in  the  An'flo^SaxoB  laws, 

num,  after  the  Eduens  and  previously  to  the  Bur-  and  to  study  a  language  comparatively  little  known, 

gundians. — Ibid.  He  published  **  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Rise  and 

Growtn  of  the  Royal  Prerogtktive,  in  England  ;'* 

Electricity  OF  Steam.— We  have  so  recently  "^  Vindication  of  the  Independence  of  Scotland ;" 

(Lit  Gazette,  No.  1369,  page  239)  given  the  results  *"d  *  Rcp^^  to  !>'•  Lingard,  who  had  remonstrated 

of  Mr.  Faraday's  investigations  in   regard  to  the  "P^n  »  criticism  of  his  History  of  England  which 

electricity  of  steam,  that  we  should  not  again  recur  M*"*  ^*^o"  ^"^  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 

to  them  were  it  not  for  the  relation  they  boar  to  view.     He  wroto,  indeed,  more  than  one  article 

that  extraordinary  operation  of  nature,  the  thunder-  "P®"  *****  work,  at  first  approving  Lingard,  but  sf- 

storm,  to  which  many  of  the  remarks  on  Friday  terwards  cen'jnring  his  partiality,  particularly  hit 

evening  had  reference.     How  is  the   atmosphere  misquotation  of  Strada,  with  regard  to  the  massa- 

electrined  ?    Is  it  by  evaporation  ?  by  means  of  it  ^'*^  ®^  ®*-  Bartholomew. 

clouds  and  mists,  rains  and  dews,  are  formed ;  but  ^''-  Allen  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  hto 
docs  the  same  operation  carry  up  and  supply  elec-  Commission  on  Public  Records, 
tricity  ?  Hitherto  our  knowledge  extended  to  this  :  -An  inmate  in  Holland  House  for  more  than  fi»rty 
we  knew  that  by  pouring  water  into  a  hot  crucible,  y«ars,  Mr.  Allen  had  the  op^rtunity  of  becomiic 
for  instance,  and  by  the  first  bursting  into  vapor,  acquainted  with  all  the  distinguished  men  of  all 
electricity  could  be  obtained ;  and  hence  evapora-  countries,  and  his  lone  life  may  be  raid  to  have 
tion  woo  supposed  to  be  a  source  of  electricity,  been  passed  between  the  best  reading  and  the  best 
The  discovery  of  the  electricity  of  the  steam-boiler  ^conversation.  Nor  in  a  society  where  Romilly,and 
appeared  likely  to  extend  our  views  in  this  respect;  Horner,  and  Mackintosh,  were  welcome  and  de- 
fer if  the  quantity  of  electricity  produced  were  a  re-  l»ghtful  guests,  was  there  a  single  person  who  did 
suit  of  the  mere  issue  of  steam,  then  might  atmos-  "^*  listen  with  respect  to  the  voice  of  one  with 
pheric  electricity  be  affirmed  to  be  due  to  evapora-  whom  Lord  Holland  searched  the  records  of  hiftory 
tion.  But  Mr.  Faraday  asserts  lliat  tliere  is  no  ^'^^  t^c  materials  of  his  speeches,  and  to  whete 
connexion  between  evaporation  and  ntinosphcric  friendly  eve  were  submitted  those  admirable  pro- 
electricity  ;  and  proves  that  the  electricity  of  steam  tests  in  which  the  cause  of  liberty  was  so  eloquently 
is  not  produced  by  the  evolution  of  steam,  but  by  pleaded. 

the  friction  of  the  water  only,  and  that  consequent-  ^^  **>©  Exhibition   at  the  Royal  Academy  Isst 

ly  there  is  no  substance  in  nature  so  high  in  the  year  was  a  pleasing  picture  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ha)1- 

scale   of  electric   bodies   as   water  :  it  takes  rank  ^f^nd  and  Mr.  Allen,  seated  in  the  library  of  Hel- 

above  catskin,  hitherto  the  head  of  the  list.  ^^^^  House,  painted  by  Leslie. 

Literary  Gazette.  He  was  esteemed  and  loved  by  Lord  Holland, 

which  is  eulogy  in  itself,  and  there  can  be  no  doabt 

-                         _  that  his  affliction  for  the  loss  of  rmch  a  friend  shart* 

Life-colored  DAouERREorrPES. — A  letter  firom  ened  his  life. 
Nice,  of  the  27th  March,  annoonces  that  an  artist 

named  lUer  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  daguerreo-  *  To  Mr.  Allen's  article  hi  the  Bdkbargfc  B«riew,  XTXl. 

types  with  all  the  colors  of  life,  the  rapidity  of  tak-  3^^  Sir  Junsa  Mackintnb  rsfan  as  havinf  bern  writtra  **by 

ins  them  beinc  undimished  -^/A  ***•  ^^^  "^^^  **'"'•  "^  Isaraad  of  oar  conatkMiooal  aatisaa- 

5  mvui  ueiog  unoimisneo .— iff.  ^^„    ^^^^  ^  Enf knd,  L  941.    Mf.  AOsn  wnU  tlio  £b«r 

Fox  in  the  Encyclopedia  Biitaaaiea. 
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The  warmth  of  hii  heart,  and  the  steadineBs  of 
attachment  to  his  friends,  were  indeed  not  leas 
remarkable  than  his  high  intellectoal  qualities.  He 
had  a  marked  part  in  that  circU  so  eloquently  de- 
■cribed  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  *^in  which  every  talent 
and  accomplishment,  every  art  and  science  had  its 
fhce." 

Mr.  Allen  has  died  worth  about  £7000  or  £8000, 
of  which  he  has  bequeathed  £2500  to  the  descend- 
ants in  his  mother's  second  marriage,  named  Cleg- 
horn,  and  resident  in  the  western  states  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  sum  of  £1000  and  all  his  medical  books 
and  manuscripts  are  bequeathed  to  his  intimate 
fiiend  Dr.  John  Thompson,  £meritus  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  re- 
spect to  his  other  manuscripts  his  wishes  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms  : — 

''  I  bequeath  to  Col.  Charles  Richard  Fox  all  my 
manuscript  journals,  diaries,  and  letters,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  have  been  already  devised  to 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh.  I  know  thai  my 
manuscript  collections,  which  were  made  for  pur- 
poses that  I  cannot  hope  now  to  execute,  are  of  no 
value  to  any  one  but  myself;  but  I  am  loath  to  de- 
Btroy  them  while  I  am  still  alive,  and  having  the 
same  confidence  in  Colonel  Fox  which  I  had  m  his 
father,  to  whom  I  had  formerly  bequeathed  them, 
I  am  sure  he  will  take  care  that  they  fall  into  no 
hands  aAer  my  death  where  they  can  be  used  to  mv 
discredit."  His  Spanish  and  Italian  books  are  lelt 
to  Dulwich  college.  The  will  is  dated  Oct.  29, 
1S42. 

HxNRT  Nelsoh  Coleridge,  Esq. — Jan.  26.  In 
Chester  place.  Regent's  Park,  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge, £8(|.,  M.  A  ,  Barrister  at  Law. 

Mr.  Nelson  Coleridge  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
Coleridge,  a  brother  of  the  poet.  He  married  bis 
cousin,  a  daughter  of  the  poet,  a  very  learned  and 
accomplished  lady ;  she  published.^me  years  ago 
a  translation  of  the  "  History  of  the  Mipones,'' 
from  the  Latin  of  Dobrizhoffcr,  and  more  recently 
n  beautiful  fairy  tale  called  "  Pkantasmiou.*'  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  elected  Fellow,  and  ^adua- 
ted  B.  A.  1823,  M.  A.  182-.  He  accomjpanied  his 
uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  on  his  outward 
voyage,  and  the  renult  was  a  work  entitled  '*  Six 
Months  in  the  West  Indies  in  1825,"  originally 
published  anonymouslv,  but  with  his  name  in  the 
third  edition,  1832,  wliich  is  one  of  the  series  of 
Murray's  Family  Library. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Nov.  24, 1826 ;  practised  as  an 
equity  draftsman  and  conveyancer ;  and  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
equity  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 

In  1830  he  published  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets. 

In  1836  he  published  the  Literary  Remains  of 
Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge ;  and  he  has  since  been  the 
editor  of  several  other  posthumous  editions  of  va- 
rious portions  of  his  great  relative's  writings. 

He  also  wrote  aeveral  articles  in  the  QUiarterly 
Review. 

W.  H.  PvKX,  Esq.— May  29.  At  Pickering 
Place,  Paddington,  after  a  long  illness,  aged  84, 
William  Henry  Pyne,  Esq. 

At  an  artist,  Mr.  Pyne  possessed  a  great  facility 
of  pencil,  and  a  charming  taste  and  fancy  for  natu- 
ral and  picturesque  objects,  whether  animate  or  in- 
animate. His  publication  in  quarto  entitled  *'The 
Microcosm  of  London*'  is  a  most  pleasing  perform- 
nnce,  and  the  character  of  the  varied  population  of 
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the  metropolis  struck  off  with  wonderful  accuracy 
and  amusing  effect.  His  rustic  figures  are  no  less 
true  and  excellent.  In  his  larger  work.  The  Royal 
Palaces,  the  engravings  are  splendid,  and  the  text 
replete  with  talent,  whether  applied  to  graphic  re- 
mark or  antique  anecdote  and  research.  His  Wine 
and  Walnuts  ^originally  published  in  the  Literary 
Gazette,  and  tnen  collected  in  three  volumes,)  at- 
tracted much  public  notice,  and  induced  him  to  start 
a  weekly  penodical  of  his  own,  which  was  called 
the  Somerset  House  Gazette,  but  lasted  only  for  ono 
year.  The  pains  he  bestowed  on  his  anccdotical 
inquiries  were  extraordinary  ;  and  every  little  inci- 
dent and  fact  which  he  stated,  if  capable  of  confir- 
mation, were  as  carefully  investigated  as  if  he  had 
been  composing  national  history.  This  gave  great 
value  to  his  pictures  of  elder  times,  his  biographical 
sketches,  and  touches  of  manners.  Latterly  ho 
communicated  some  agreeable  papers  to  Frazer's 
Magazine,  in  which  it  is  believed  tne  lost  of  his  lite- 
rary essays  have  appeared. 

During  his  long  career  Mr.  P.  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  all  the  principal  artists  of  the  time, 
and  also  with  very  many  of  its  literary  ornaments. 
His  conversation  was  original,  instructive,  social, 
and  entertaining,  and  caused  his  company  to  be 
much  courted  by  all  who  could  appreciate  these 
offreeable  qualities.  He  was  connected  with  the  late 
Mr.  Ackerman,  and  the  suggcster  and  main-sprinc 
of  many  of  that  worthy  publisher's  most  successfbl 
undertakings,  from  the  issue  of  a  print  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  famous  subscription  for  the  sufferora  in 
Germany.  His  mind,  indeed,  was  ever  full  of  en* 
rious  projects ;  but  perhaps  his  perseverance  was 
not  equal  to  his  invention,  and  fortune  did  not  rer 
ward  his  efforts  so  liberally  as  to  bless  his  closing 
days  with  the  independence  his  genius  so  richly  de- 
served. 

He  was,  we  believe,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
leather-seller  in  Holborn,  and  displayed  so  early  and 
strong  a  predilection  for  the  arta  m  to  induce  his 
father  to  place  him  on  trial  with  a  clever  draughts- 
man and  print-colorcr.  But  when  the  time  came 
that  he  should  be  bound  an  apprentice,  much  as  he 
liked  the  pursuit,  he  refused  to  accept  the  master ; 
and  at  fourteen  led  him  in  disgust  because  he  had 
called  his  word  in  question  !  This  sense  of  respect 
and  right  grew  up  with  William  Henry  Pyne ;  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  thoush  afflicted  with  much 
suffering,  his  temper  was  placid  and  amiable,  his 
conduct  affectionate  and  unworldly. — Literary  Gaz, 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  inform  our  readers 
of  the  sudden  and  painful  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kidd,  M.  A.,  the  talented  Professor  of  Oriental  Lit- 
erature in  University  College.  The  Rev.  gentle- 
man fell  down  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rend- 
ered him.  He  was  an  erudite  scholar  and  a  sincere 
Christian. — Court  Journal. 
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1.  j9rt#,  Antiquities,  and  Chronology  of  jSneieut 
Egypt  By  George  H.  Wathen,  Architect.  Long- 
man and  Company. 

Egypt,  as  the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  his  art, 
must  ever  be  a  country  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Architect ;  but  if  he  is  also  an  antiquary,  the  at- 
traction is  irresistible.  Mr.  Wuthen  visited  Egypt 
partly  for  professional  improvement,  and  also  to 
gratify  a  liberal  curiosity.    The  result  of  his  inves- 
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tigations  leads  him  to  conclude,  that  many  incor- 
roct  opinions  nro  current  regarding  Egyptian  anti- 
quities, and  particularly  as  tu  the  ugcot'some  of  the 
uiost  interesting  monuinents.  In  uia  very  elegant 
work,  Mr.  Watlicn,  with  dilRdencc,  submits  these 
views  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  This  is  the 
original  feature  of  the  volume.  It  is  embellished 
with  architectural  and  other  plates,  mostly  taken 
from  the  magnificent  works  published  by  the  French 
and  Tuscan  governments,  and  with  tinted  litho- 
graph plates  from  views  made  by  the  author. — 
Tait's  Magazine. 

2.  History  of  the  Hawaian  or  Sandwich  islands, 
embracing  their  Antiquities,  Mythology,  Legentls, 
Discovery  by  Europeans  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
Re-diseortery  by  Cook,  icith  their  Civil,  Religious, 
and  Political  History,  from  the  Earliest  Tradi- 
tionary Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  James 
Jackson  Jarves,  Member  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society. 

There  is  always  something  intensely  interesting 
in  watching  the  gradual  development  of  civilization 
in  any  country,  and  we  know  of  none  of  the  little 
green  spots  oi  earth  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  for  the  habitations  of  man  where  this  is  more 
true  than  of  the  Snndwirh  Islands.  Considered  as 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  France,  England,  and 
America,  these  islands  are  of  vast  political  import- 
ance, yet  to  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  and  the 
philosopher,  tiiey  furnish  otlier  material  of  abund- 
ant speculation  and  contemplation,  and  the  history 
whicn  the' American  traveller  and  author,  Mr.  Jus. 
Jackson  Jarves,  has  here  given  us,  is  as  really  in- 
teresting in  its  arrangement  and  management  as  in 
its  material.  Writing  from  personal  observation, 
we  have  a  faithful  description  from  the  best  means 
of  its  attainment,  since  no  hearsay  evidence  can 
equal  that  of  tlie  bodily  organs;  and  while  the  pre- 
sent is  displayed  in  the  colors  of  existing  truth,  the 
past  has  been  narrowly  investigated  to  furnish  its 
own  history.  Thus  Mr.  Jarves  has  produced  a 
really  capable  and  interesting  work,  into  which  is 
crowded  a  vast  mass  of  information,  of  which  per- 
haps the  most  important  feature  is  the  theology  of 
the  land,  though  its  domestic  usages  might  seem  to 
rival  such  a  preference. — Metropolitan. 

3.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Laws,  Customs,  and 
Regulations  of  the  City  and  Port  of  Ijmdon.  By 
Alexander  Pulling,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
8vo.     London  :  Stevens  and  Norton. 

This  Work  may  be  read  with  advantage,  not 
only  by  the  citizen  of  London,  but  by  every  person 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  notion  of 
the  present  state  of  the  lust  relic  of  the  old  munici- 
pal institutions  of  this  country.  These  institutions 
are  extremely  curif)us,  and  well  worthy  the  study 
of  the  politician.  The  explanation,  however,  of  the 
functions  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Common  Council, 
the  Aldermen,  is  more  than  a  mere  object  of  curi- 
osity. These  names  are  almost  of  daily  occurrence 
in  life,  and  comparatively  few  are  acquainted  with 
the  whole  extent  of  their  duties.  To  those  who 
feel  a  desire  to  rescue  themselves  from  this  state  of 
ignoranc(>,  we  cannot  recommend  a  better  guide 
than  Mr.  Pulling.  He  will  tell  them  all  they  need 
know,  not  only  of  the  principles  on  which  the  city 
is  governed,  but  also  of  the  mode  of  administering 

^'ustice ;  iu  courts,  its  police,  prisons,  «&c.  The 
aws  relating  to  the  poor  are  also  very  fully 
detailed  in  the  volume  before  us.  But  the  most 
imiMirtunt  portion  of  it  is,  perhaps,  that  in  which 
the  machinery  of  commerce  is  entered  into.  The 
public,  wu  repeat,  have  long  been  in  want  of  this 
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kind  of  knowledge;  and  Mr.  Pulling  gives  ample 
details  respecting  the  regulations  of  the  port  of 
London,  the  conservancy  of  the  Thames,  the  pub- 
lic markets,  the  Exchongo,  &c.  lie  has  made  ex- 
tensive researches,  and  compiled  his  volumes  with 
considerable  method.  We  can,  therefore,  confi- 
dently recommend  this  **  Practical  Treatise"  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. — Monthly  Magazine. 
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